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CHAPTEK  XXXVII. 


SUEGICAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN  AND  ITS  APPENDAGES. 

The  various  aflFections  peculiar  to  the  skin,  such  as  eczema,  scabies,  impetigo, 
acne,  lepra,  psoriasis,  &c.,  fall  within  the  province  of  the  Surgeon,  and  are 
commonly  treated  by  him  in  practice  ;  but,  as  the  consideration  of  these  would 
necessarily  lead  into  the  whole  subject  of  Dermatology,  the  limits  of  this  work 
would  not  allow  me  to  discuss  so  extensive  and  special  a  branch  of  Surgery. 
I  must  therefore  content  myself  with  the  consideration  of  some  of  those 
affections  of  the  skin,  which,  requiring  operative  interference,  may  be  more 
properly  looked  upon  as  within  the  scope  of  the  present  Treatise.  These 
diseases  may  be  considered  under  the  several  heads  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin 
itself,  including  the  various  forms  of  non-malignant  ulceration,  and  the 
malignant  ulcers  and  tumours,  and  Diseases  of  the  Appendages  of  the  Skin,  as 
the  nails.  We  have  already  in  Chapter  VI.  considered  the  ordinary  non- 
malignant  ulcers  of  the  skin,  and  in  Chapter  XXXIV.  some  of  the  simple 
tumours  that  occur  in  connexion  with  the  tissue. 


DISEASES    OF    THE    APPENDAGES    OF    THE  SKIN. 

Diseases  of  the  Nails.— The  nails  may  become  diseased,  as  the  result 
of  mechanical  injury,  or  as  a  part  of  some  general  cutaneous  affection.  A 
violent  blow  or  pinch  often  partly  loosens  the  nail  and  causes  an  extrava- 
sation of  blood  beneath  it.  It  then  becomes  black  and  slowly  separates. 
No  treatment  is  required  beyond  protecting  the  part  by  some  convenient 
covering. 

In  psoriasis  the  nails  are  not  unfrequently  affected  ;  the  appearances  vary 
much,  but  usually  the  nail  becomes  opaque  and  thickened,  and  as  the  result  of 
its  brittleness  tends  to  split  at  its  free  end  and  may  become  completely  separated 
from  its  matrix.  Similarly  the  nails  may  become  brittle  and  fissured  in 
connexion  with  squamous  syphilides  as  the  result  of  the  matrix  becomino- 
inflamed. 

Atrophy  of  the  Nails  may  occur  as  the  result  of  any  condition,  local  or 
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Fig.  413.  —  Hyper- 
trophy and  De- 
formity of  Toe- 
nail. 


general,  which  interferes  ■witli  the  healthy  nutrition  of  the  matrix.  The 
changes  which  may  occur  in  the  finger-nails  from  division  of  the  median  or 
ulnar  nerve  have  already  been  considered.  Neuritis  may  give  rise  to  a  similar 
condition. 

In  some  broken  states  of  health,  the  nails  occasionally  become  blackish  or 
dark-brown  in  colour,  and  are  rugged,  dry,  and  cracked,  scaling  off,  as  it  were, 
without  any  apparent  affection  of  the  matrix.  This  condition,  of  which  I 
have  seen  several  instances,  is  best  treated  by  a  course  of  alteratives  or  tonics, 
the  local  condition  yielding  as  the  general  health  becomes  improved.  Arsenic 
will  often  be  found  of  great  service,  either  alone  or  with  mercury. 

Hypertrophy. — Occasionally  from  neglect  the  toe-nail  may  become 
enormously  hypertrophied  and  twisted,  looking  more  like  a 
horn  than  a  nail,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing  (Fig. 
413)  taken  from  a  patient  in  whom  the  nail  had  been  allowed 
to  grow  uncut  for  twenty  years,  producing  complete  lameness. 
I  removed  the  whole  nail  in  one  piece  by  avulsion,  and  com- 
pletely restored  the  utility  of  the  foot. 

Onychia  is  a  disease  of  the  nails  dependent  on  inflamma- 
tion of  the  matrix ;  it  occurs  under  two  forms,  the  simple  and 
the  syphilitic. 

In  Simple  Onychia  there  are  redness,  heat,  and  swelhng 
usually  on  one  side  of  the  nail,  and  in  the  angle  of  the 
tissue  in  which  it  is  implanted  ;  there  is  discharge  of  pus,  and 
the  nail  gradually  loosens,  becomes  dark-coloured,  and  some- 
what shrivelled,  and  may  eventually  be  thrown  off",  a  new  nail 
making  its  appearance  below,  which  commonly  assumes  a  somewhat  thickened 
and  rugged  shape.  This  disease  usually  results  from  some  slight  injury,  as  the 
running  of  a  thorn  or  splinter  into  the  finger.  The  treatment  consists  in  cutting 
away  any  part  of  the  nail  that  becomes  loose,  so  that  no  discharge  may  accumu- 
late beneath  it.  The  inflammation  maybe 
subdued  by  hot  moist  applications.  In 
some  cases  a  lotion  composed  of  Liq. 
Plumb,  subacetatis  Bss.,  Rectified  spu-it 
5j,  and  water  @  Oj.,  will  be  found  most 
efficacious.  The  application  of  iodoform 
is  often  useful. 

Syphilitic  Onychia  is  a  more  serious 
affection,   and  is    often  dependent  on 
injuries  inflicted  on  the  finger  during 
constitutional  syphilis.    In  it  a  dusky- 
red  or  hvid  inflammation  takes  place  at  the  sides  or  root  of  the  nail ; 
ulceration  is  set  up,  accompanied  by  the  discharge     /^^^T « JTL^the 
pus  ;  and  large  loose  granulations  spring  up  at  its  root  and  ^^^es,  so  that  he 
end  of  the  toe  or  finger  that  is  affected  (and  this  is  most  commonly  either  the 
.reat  toe,  the  thumb,  or  the  index  finger)  becomes  greatly  enlarged  and 
buTbons  in  shape.    The  nail  then  shrivels,  becomes  brown  or  black,  and  peels 
off  inl-  PS  (Fig.  414)  ;  after  its  separation,  thick  epidermic  masses,  forming 
abordve  a  t  m^ts  at  tie  production  of  a  new  nail,  may  develop  at  the  base 
and    des    In  he  Treatment,  both  local  and  constitutional  means  are  reqiured. 
The  first  and  most  essential  point  is  to  remove  the  nail,  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 


Fig.  414.— Sypliilitio  Onychia. 
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for  it  acts  as  a  foreign  body,  and  prevents  the  healing  of  the  surface  from 
which  it  springs;  the  ulcer  may  then  be  treated  with  iodoform  or  well  rubbed 
with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  dressed  with  black  wash.  Colles  recommends 
fumigating  it  with  a  mercurial  candle,  made  by  melting  a  drachm  of  cinnabar 
and  two  ounces  of  white  wax  together.  The  constitutional  treatme^it  is  that  of 
syphilis. 

Ingrowing  of  the  Nail  is  an  extremely  painful  and  troublesome  aifection, 
principally  occurring  in  the  great  toe,  and  brought  about  by  wearing  pointed 
shoes,  by  which  the  sides  of  the  soft  part  of  the  toe  are  pressed  upon,  and 
made  to  overlap  the  edge  of  the  nail.  An  ulcer  here  forms,  the  liability  to 
which  is  greatly  increased  by  the  nail  being  cut  square,  so  that  the  flesh 
presses  aguinst  a  sharp  and  projecting  corner  of  it  ;  this  ulcer  discharges  a 
foetid  sanious  pus,  and  large  granulations  are  thrown  up  by  it.  The  conse- 
sequence  is  inability  to  walk  or  even  stand  with  comfort. 

Treatme7it—ln  the  very  early  stages  before  ulceration  has  taken  place, 
further  trouble  may  often  be  prevented  by  scraping  the  nail  along  its  middle 
with  a  piece  of  broken  glass  or  a  knife,  or  filing  it  down  till  it  is  about  as  thin 
as  a  sheet  of  note-paper.    At  the  same  time,  its  free  end  should  be  cut  short 
in  the  middle,  and  its  corners  allowed  to  grow  well  beyond  the  matrix,  so  that 
the  natural  edge  of  the  nail  and  not  a  sharp  angle  shall  be  in  contact  with  the 
soft  parts.    Wlien  the  soft  parts  begin  to  overlap  the  nail  various  plans  have 
been  devised  with  a  view  of  raising  the  edge  of  the  nail,  and  pressing  aside 
the  soft  structures.    I  have  never,  however,  seen  much  permanent  benefit 
result  from  any  of  these  means  ;  and  the  only  method  that  is,  I  think,  really 
serviceable  to  the  patient,  is  the  removal  of  the  whole  nail.    As  this  operation 
IS  an  excessively  painful  one,  the  patient  should  be  angesthetized  with  nitrous 
oxide,  or  the  matrix  may  be  rendered  insensitive  by  the  ether  spray.  The 
Surgeon  holds  the  diseased  toe  in  his  left  hand,  and  then  running  one  blade 
of  a  strong  sharp-pointed  pair  of  scissors  under  the  nail  up  to  its  very  root,  he 
cuts  through  Its  whole  length,  and,  removing  the  scissors,  seizes  first  one  half 
and  then  the  other  with  avulsion  forceps  or  strong  dissecting  forceps,  and 
twists  them  away  from  their  attachments.    The  surface  left  is  still  covered  by 
the  deeper  layer  of  the  epithelium,  which  becomes  dry  and  hard  in  a  few  days. 
Ihe  back  of  the  scissors  usually  wounds  the  matrix  in  the  middle  line,  and  here 
granulations  may  form.    The  new  nail  usually  grows  straight  and  healthy. 
In  some  rare  cases,  however,  I  have  seen  a  faulty  direction  assumed  by  it.  If 
this  should  happen  the  nail  must  again  be  removed,  and  the  matrix  dissected 
away.  Avulsion  of  the  toe-nail  is  usually  unattended  with  danger.   I  was,  how- 
ever, once  called  upon  to  amputate  a  foot  for  gangrene,  which  had  followed  the 
operation  performed  on  an  elderly  person. 
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;  ^'  Z^^'";;  ?  f  )  '"J'"*  affectioDs  of  the  skin  were  formerlv 

moluded,  wh.oh  had  but  little  in  eommon  with  eaeh  other  beyond  runm^t  a 
chron.c  course  and  leading  to  destrnction  of  the  cntaneons  tissues  ^  h  or 

dude^d  n"nrTe-        "         """^"^  '°  '"^  "'^'^^  ^l*™"^  - 

cmaed  nndei  the  common  name,  are  in  reality  quite  distinct  These 

affections  are  distinguished  as  Lupus  Erythematosus  and  Lup°  s  Tnl^aS 

When  the  term  lupus  is  nsed  alone  it  is  applied  only  to  the  latter  fese." 
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Lupus  Erythematosus. — This  disease  was  originally  described  as  an 
afifectiou  of  Lite  sebaceous  follicles.  Hebra  in  184;")  gave  it  the  name  of  Sebor- 
rhoca  Congestiva.  It  is  now  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Lupus  Erythe- 
matosus. It  consists  essentially  in  a  chronic  inflammation,  affecting  chiefly  the 
sebaceous  follicles  and  the  tissues  immediately  surrounding  them.  There  is  an 
increased  secretion  of  sebaceous  matter  from  the  follicle  by  which  the  acini  of 
the  gland  become  dilated  and  the  duct  widened.  The  parts  immediately 
surrounding  the  follicle  show  the  ordinary  signs  of  chronic  inflammation,  the 
capillaries  being  dilated  and  the  tissues  infiltrated  with  small  round  cells. 
The  disease  terminates  in  destruction  of  the  follicles,  and  the  chronic  in- 
flammatory products  partly  degenerate  and  are  absorbed,  and  partly  become 
developed  into  cicatricial  tissue. 

The  circumscribed  variety  of  the  disease  is  the  most  common.  It  usually 
commences  as  small  red  spots,  isolated  or  in  groups,  and  varying  in  size  from 
a  pin's  head  to  a  split  pea.  Each  spot  soon  becomes  covered  by  an  adherent 
scale  which  is  greasy  to  the  touch.  If  the  scale  be  removed  it  is  found  to  be 
continuous  with  a  plug  of  altered  sebaceous  matter  filling  the  dilated  duct  of  a 
sebaceous  gland.  These  separate  spots  gradually  coalesce  into  a  sharply 
defined  red  patch,  the  colour  of  which  disappears  almost  entirely  on  pressure. 
The  redness  is  most  marked  around  the  orifices  of  the  sebaceous  fohicles.  The 
patches  itch  slightly,  but  are  not  actually  painful.  As  the  disease  advances 
they  slowly  increase  in  size  at  the  circumference,  while  the  central  parts 
become  paler,  slightly  depressed,  and  cicatricial— the  thin  scar  tissue  being 
dry  Hke  parchment  and  often  scaly.  There  is  no  tendency  to  suppuration  or 
ulceration. 

Lupus  erythematosus  is  most  common  on  the  cheeks  and  nose  ;  it  tends  to 
spread  symmetrically  and  often  after  a  period  of  many  months  the  patch 
assumes  a  characteristic  butterfly  shape,  a  large  patch  on  each  cheek  being 
connected  by  a  narrow  strip  on  the  nose.    The  disease  may  occur  also  on  the 
ears,  hps,  scalp,  and  the  backs  of  the  hands.    It  runs  an  extremely  chronic 
course,  often  lasting  many  years,  and  causing  great  disfigurement.    It  has  a 
o-reat  tendency  to  relapse  after  apparent  cure.    Attacks  of  erysipelas  are  not 
uncommon  durins-  its  progress.    The  disease  is  much  more  common  in  females 
than  in  males.  ^According  to  Crocker  it  occurs  chiefly  between  the  ages  of 
eio-hteen  and  forty-five  years,  that  is  to  say,  beyond  the  age  at  which  the 
onset  of  lupus  vulgaris  is  common.    No  satisfactory  cause  of  the  disease  has 
yet  been  discovered,  and,  although  according  to  some  observers  there  is  not 
unfrequently  a  family  history  of  phthisis,  there  is  no  evidence  to  shew  that  the 
inflammation  of  the  skin  is  tuberculous.     Tubercle  bacilh  have  not  been 
demonstrated,  and  inoculation  has  given  negative  results.    The  disease  is  not 

hereditary  or  contagious.  ■,     t  j  n,-. 

Trecdmeni.-^o  drug  has  any  specific  influence  on  the  disease  and  the 
constitutional  treatment  therefore  consists  merely  in  attending  to  the  genera 
health  on  ordinary  principles.    Locally,  Kaposi  has  found  ^h^/^PP  ;f 
Emplastrum  Hydrargyri  a  most  efficient  mode  of  treatm  nt  ;  P^^^^e^ 
conains  mercury  5  iv,  turpentine  5  i.b  J  el  low  wax  5n],  and  lead  P^^^t^r 
The  surface  maybe  cleaned  before  its  apphcation  by  being  smeared  with  oil 
and  weU  washed  with  soft  soap.    The  plaster  should  be  spread  thickly  on  thin 
fTnen  and  changed  daily.    Strong  caustics  are  not  to  be  recommended  and 
he  results  obtained  by  the  application  of  superficial  escharotics  have  not  been 
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encoaraging.  Painting  with  iodine  has  also  been  recommended.  It  excites  a 
certain  degree  of  inflammation  after  a  few  applications,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  sebaceous  phigs  in  the  ducts  of  the  follicles  seem  to  become  softened 
and  discharged,  thus  causing  temporary  improvement.  Crocker  speaks  highly 
of  Hebra's  treatment  with  spirit  soap  for  cases  in  which  there  is  no  active 
congestion.  Soft  soap  and  alcohol  in  equal  parts  are  well  rubbed  into  the 
patch  with  a  piece  of  lint  or  flannel.  This  removes  the  scales  and  sebaceous 
plugs.  The  process  is  repeated  every  few  days,  and,  according  to  Crocker,  a 
small  patch  may  sometimes  be  completely  cured  in  a  few  weeks.  Linear 
scarification  repeated  at  intervals  of  about  a  week  has  been  found  beneficial 
in  some  cases.    In  others  the  daily  application  of  collodion  has  been  of  use. 

Iiupus  Vulgaris  or  Lupus  :  Pathological  Appearances. — This  disease 
commences  in  the  deep  layer  of  the  cutis  vera.  In  its  earliest  stage  circular 
accumulations  of  small  round  cells  are  seen  displacing  the  bundles  of  fibrous 
tissue.  The  surrounding  vessels  are  dilated,  and  new  capiUaries  exist  amongst 
the  cells,  and  thus  the  nodule  resembles  in  structure  ordinary  granulation 
tissue.  These  circular  masses  of  cells  gradually  increase  in  size,  and  by  their 
pressure  destroy  the  tissue  of  the  true  skin  and  thus  approach  the  surface, 
until  at  last  the  papillary  layer  is  implicated  and  the  new  growth  is  covered 
merely  by  the  epithelium.  During  this  process  neighbouring  groups  of  cells 
coalesce,  and  processes  of  cell  infiltration  extend  along  the  vessels  and  surround 
the  hair  bulbs  and  follicles,  so  that  in  its  fully  developed  stage  a  lupoid 
tubercle  consists  of  an  infiltration,  and  more  or  less  complete  destruction,  of 
the  normal  tissue  of  the  skin  from  the  papillje  to  the  subcutaneous  fat.  On 
examining  a  section  of  a  fully  developed  patch,  non-vascular  nodules  composed 
of  a  giant  cell,  surrounded  by  larger  "  epithelioid  "  cells,  and  again  by  ordinary 
lymphoid  or  small  round  cells,  will  always  be  met  with.  These  are  identicnl 
in  appearance  with  the  nodules  of  tubercle,  a  fact  which  led  Friedlander  and 
Koster  to  regard  lupus  as  a  local  tuberculosis  of  the  skin. 

This  view  has  received  confirmation  fi'om  the  observations  of  Cornil,  Leloir, 
Koch,  and  others,  who  have  demonstrated  the  presence  of  the  tubercle  bacillus 
in  the  diseased  tissues.  The  bacilli  are  very  few  in  number  and  not  easy  to 
find.  Koch  states  that  he  has  never  found  more  than  one  in  a  single  giant 
cell.  Leloir  found  that  the  inoculation  of  the  lupoid  tissue  into  rabbits  gave 
rise  to  general  tuberculosis  in  about  half  the  animals  experimented  on,  and 
subsequently  Koch  obtained  a  pure  cultivation  of  the  [bacillus  from  lupus, 
which  was  successfully  inoculated  on  guinea-pigs.  That  lupus  vulgaris  is 
a  local  tuberculosis  afifecting  the  skin  is  therefore  the  generally  received 
opmion  at  the  present  time.  A  further  proof  of  the  tuberculous  nature  of 
lupus  vulgaris  is  afi-orded  by  the  reaction  which  follows  the  injection  of 
tuberculin  (see  Yol.  I.,  p.  1102). 

After  a  patch  of  lupus  has  reached  its  full  development,  retrogressive  chano-es 
take  place.  These  may  be  of  two  kinds.  In  the  first,  some  of  the  cells  may 
become  cloudy  from  fatty  degeneration,  break  up,  and  be  absorbed,  while  a 
development  of  cicatricial  fibrous  tissue  takes  place  from  the  remainder  Thus 
the  process  comes  to  an  end  without  ulceration,  and  although  the  epithelial 
covering  has  been  throughout  intact,  a  scar  results  similar  in  appearance  to 
that  caused  by  a  superficial  burn.  When  the  disease  takes  this  course  it  is 
described  as  non-ulcerative  lupus,  lupus  non  exedens  or  lupus  exMMivus 
(Kaposi).    In  the  second  form  the  fatty  degeneration  affects  the  whole  of  the 
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cellular  mass, which  then  softens;  the  cuticle  covering  it  is  thrown  oif  and  the 
disintegrated  caseous  matter  is  discharged,  leaving  an  ulcer  which  may  slowly 
extend.  The  disease  is  then  known  as  ulcerative  lupus,  lupus  exedens  or  lupus 
exulcerans.  These  two  forms  are  therefore  mere  modifications  of  one  process  ; 
the  fate  of  the  new  growth,  whether  it  is  absorbed  without  ulceration  or 
whether  it  softens  and  is  discharged,  being  due  to  local  or  constitutional 
conditions,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  have  no  definite  knowledge. 

Symptoms. — Lupus  commences  in  the  form  of  small  nodules,  buried  in  the 
skin.    They  are  separate  from  each  other,  and  arranged  in  gi'oups,  or  some- 
times in  irregular  circles.    At  first  they  form  red  or  reddish-brown  patches, 
from  a  line  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  are  not  raised  above 
the  surface.    The  nodules  continue  slowly  to  develop,  till  after  some  weeks 
they  become  slightly  elevated,  and  covered  by  a  fine  branny  epidermic  desqua- 
mation.    Seen  through  the  epidermis  the  nodules  have  a  semi-translucent 
appearance,  compared  by  Hutchinson  to  that  of  "  apple-jelly."  Several 
patches  may  coalesce,  forming  larger  tubercles,  and  at  the  same  time  new 
patches  appear,  so  that  all  stages  of  development  may  be  observed  at  once 
in  the  same  case.    At  this  point  the  two  forms  of  the  disease  diverge.  In 
Lupus  non  exedens,  the  tubercle  becomes  paler  in  colour  and  gradually 
shrinks  and  disappears.    The  integument  which  has  been  afi'ected  by  the 
disease  may  be  in  one  of  two  states :  it  may  either  continue  red,  irritable, 
and  branny,  having  the  appearance  of  a  thin  cicatricial  tissue,  and  in  this 
way  the  greater  part  or  the  whole  of  the  face  may  be  affected  ;  or  it  may 
leave  a  firm,  white,  smooth,  and  depressed  cicatrix,  exactly  resembling  that 
produced  by  a  burn,  along  the  margin  of  which  the  disease  slowly  spreads, 
in  the  form  of  an  elevated  ridge  composed  of  soft  bluish-white  or  reddish 
tubercles. 

In  Lupus  exedens,  instead  of  disappearing,  the  tubercles  become  pale  in 
colour  and  softened  ;  the  epithelial  covering  separates,  and  the  disintegrated 
cheesy  mass  mixed  with  some  pus  is  discharged,  and  drying  on  the  surface 
forms  a  scab.  This  process  may  be  accompanied  by  considerable  inflammation 
of  the  skin  surrounding  the  lupoid  patches,  with  heat,  swelHng,  and  pain. 
When  the  scab  separates,  an  ulcer  is  seen  beneath.  It  is  sharply  defined,  with 
slightly  raised  edges,  and  usually  a  smooth  red  surface  which  bleeds  readily. 
This  sore  may  gradually  extend  both  superficially  and  in  depth,  and  when 
seated  on  the  nose  often  leads  to  destruction  of  the  al^  and  columna.  Lupus 
vulcraris  seldom,  however,  spreads  very  deeply,  although  large  areas  of  skin 
may  be  affected,  and  the  most  frightM  deformity  may  result.  Caseation  and 
suppuration  occasionally  occur  in  the  nearest  lymphatic  glands. 

Situation.— iM^v.^  may  occur  on  any  part  of  the  body,  but  it  is  far  more 
commonly  met  with  on  the  face  than  elsewhere,  the  nose  and  cheeks  being 
the  parts  usually  attacked.  It  may  commence  on  mucous  membranes,  but 
most  commonly  reaches  them  by  extension  from  the  skin.  lb  is,  however 
occasionally  met  with  as  a  primary  disease  in  the  pharynx  and  larynx  It 
then  usually  assumes  the  ulcerative  form,  and  may  lead  to  extensive  destruc- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane.  ,   .    .     i  ..v. 

Sex  and  ^^e.-Lupus  vulgaris  occurs  much  more  commonly  in  females  than 
in  males.  It  usually  begins  in  early  life,-according  to  Kaposi  rarely  before 
the  third  year  and  almost  never  after  puberty."  Cases  do,  however,  occasion- 
ally occur  in  which  the  disease  begins  much  later  than  this,  but  they  are  rare. 
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Complications.— BQjoTi&  the  deformity  caused  by  the  scars,  the  disease 
itself  causes  no  serious  consequences.  As  a  rule  it  in  no  way  affects  the 
general  health.  Erysipelas  not  uncommonly  attacks  the  diseased  surface, 
and  in  some  instances  has  been  followed  by  marked  improvement.  Squamous 
carcinoma  has  been  known  to  arise  in  a  patch  of  lupus  or  in  the  resulting 
scar  tissue. 

Causes. — Lupus  is  commonly  said  to  occur  in  scrofulous  subjects,  but  the 
great  majority  of  cases  present  no  other  sign  of  the  strumous  diathesis. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  ever  directly  or  indirectly  related  to  syphilis. 
We  know  practically  nothing  of  the  local  conditions  which  predispose  to  the 
invasion  of  the  cutis  by  the  bacillus  tuberculosis,  beyond  the  fact  that  in 
rare  cases  lupus  commences  in  a  scar,  and  occasionally  as  the  result  of  direct 
inoculation.  It  is  very  rarely  associated  with  tubercle  of  the  lungs,  and  shows 
practically  no  tendency  to  give  rise  to  general  tuberculosis. 

Prognosis. — Lupus  is  characterized  by  its  slow  course,  and  its  tendency  to 
relapse  after  apparent  arrest ;  it  is  never,  however,  directly  fatal. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  not  always  easy,  the  disease  being  especially 
apt  to  be  confounded  with  some  forms  of  impetigo,  with  tertiary  syphilitic 
ulcerations,  with  rodent  ulcer  and  with  cancer.  From  impetigo  it  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  absence  of  pustules,  and  of  the  thick  gummy  crusts 
'  characteristic  of  that  affection,  as  well  as  by  the  smaller  extent  of  surface  im- 
plicated, and  by  its  more  chronic  course.  From  tertiary  syphilitic  ulcerations, 
especially  fi'om  the  ulcerating  tubercular  syphilide  or  softening  cutaneous 
gummata,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  distinguish  it.  The  history  of  the 
disease,  the  age  of  the  patient  at  the  time  of  invasion,  and  the  more  rapid 
progress  of  the  syphilitic  affection  will  usually  enable  the  Surgeon  to  make  a 
correct  diagnosis.  From  squamous  carcinoma  it  is  distinguished  with  ease  : 
in  lupus  the  tubercles  are  numerous,  and  there  are  many  centres  of  ulceration, 
,  the  glands  are  seldom  enlarged,  and  the  disease  commences  in  early  life  ;  in 
cancer  the  primary  disease  is  single,  the  glands  are  early  affected,  the  disease 
commences  after  middle  life.  In  lupus  the  ulcer  is  flat,  with  sharply-cut 
edges  ;  in  cancer  it  is  rugged  and  irregular,  with  hard,  elevated  and 
everted  edges.  The  diagnosis  from  rodent  ulcer  will  be  given  with  that  disease. 

Treatment. — The  constitutional  treaiment  of  lupus  was  formerly  considered 
of  great  importance.  Cod-liver  oil,  the  iodides  of  potassium,  mercury,  and 
arsenic,  either  alone  or  combined  with  various  other  drugs,  have  been 
credited  with  a  curative,  or  at  least  a  beneficial  influence  dti  the  disease.  At 
the  present  time,  however,  when  simple  scrofulous  sores  and  tertiary  syphilitic 
ulcerations  have  been  clearly  distinguished  from  true  lupus,  the  efficacy  of 
drugs  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease  has  been  found  to  be  much  less  than  was 
once  supposed.  Still,  as  lupus  frequently  occurs  in  patients  who  are  in  feeble 
health,  anaemic  or  scrofulous,  constitutional  treatment  must  not  be  neglected  ; 
for  it  is  evident  that  by  improving  the  general  health  healing  will  be 
promoted.  The  diet  should  be  carefully  regulated  and  nutritious,  and  general 
hygienic  conditions  must  be  attended  to.  We  have  already  considered  the 
remarkable  effects  produced  by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  tuberculin  in 
cases  of  lupus  vulgaris.  As  a  practical  therapeutic  agent,  the  drug  is  likely  to 
prove  of  very  limited  use,  but  it  is  thought  that  injections  may  be  used  with 
advantage  after  the  diseased  tissue  has  been  destroyed  as  completely  as 
possible  by  any  of  the  local  measures  now  to  be  described. 
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It  is  on  the  local  treatment  that  we  have  chiefly  to  rely,  and  the  only 
efficient  means  are  those  by  which  the  morbid  growth  is  completely  destroyed. 
In  the  milder  form,  non-uicerative  lupus,  or  lupus  non  exedens,  an  attempt 
may  however  be  made  to  arrest  the  disease  without  actual  destruction  of  the 
growth.  For  this  purpose  mercurial  plaster,  painting  with  tincture  of  iodine, 
or  with  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  a])plication  of  zinc  or 
carbonate  of  lead  ointment  have  sometimes  been  found  efficacious.  Lotions 
containing  glycerine  are  especially  useful  as  they  prevent  the  surface  from 
becoming  dry  and  harsh.  If  the  disease  be  situated  on  the  face,  care  must  be; 
taken  to  avoid  exposure  to  cold  winds,  dust,  &c.  Volkmann  recommends 
punctiform  scarification  by  means  of  an  instrument  composed  of  several  small 
blades  set  closely  together.  The  object  of  this  treatment  is  to  obliterate  the 
vessels  and  thus  arrest  the  growth  and  promote  absorption  of  the  morbid  pro- 
ducts. Should  these  methods  fail,  the  only  hope  of  arrest  consists  in  destroy- 
ing the  diseased  tissue.  If  it  be  limited  in  extent,  the  patch  may  be  excised, 
but  not  unfrequently  the  cicatrix  becomes  prominent  and  irregular  from 
a  fibroid  growth  resembling  keloid. 

In  lupus  exedens  destruction  of  the  growth  is  the  only  treatment  which 
holds  out  any  prospect  of  success.    In  doing  this  the  means  adopted  must  be 
efficient.    Feeble  caustics  only  irritate  the  parts  and  aggravate  the  disease. 
The  growth  may  be  completely  removed  by  excision,  by  scraping,  by  caustics, 
and  by  the  actual  cautery.    Small  isolated  patches  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
disease  may  conveniently  be  treated  by  excision.    This  has  also  been  practised 
recently  in  more  extensive  cases,  the  resulting  raw  surface  being  covered  with 
skin  grafts  by  Thiersch's  method.    Scraping  gives,  however,  excellent  results, 
and  as  a  general  plan  of  treatment  can  be  strongly  recommended.  It  is  done  by 
means  of  "sharp  spoons"  (Vol.  I.,  Fig.  96,  p.  265).    The  soft  tissue  of  the 
growth  is  easily  removed,  and  the  sensation  given  by  the  denser  healthy  tissues 
beneath  shows  when  the  operation  has  been  carried  far  enough.    The  bleeding 
is  very  free,  but  is  easily  arrested  by  pressure  with  dry  cotton-wool.  The 
small  cavity  may  then  be  filled  with  a  plug  of  wool  soaked  in  a  solution  of 
perchloride  of  mercury  (1  in  500)  in  order  to  destroy  any  bacilli  that  may 
have  been  left  behind.    In  bad  cases  it  is  advisable  to  apply  some  caustic  to  the 
scraped  surface  to  ensure  the  complete  destruction  of  the  growth.    One  of  the 
best  materials  for  this  purpose  is  liquefied  carbolic  acid  freely  apphed  with  a 
small  piece  of  sponge  held  in  forceps.    Solid  nitrate  of  silver,  chloride  of  zmc, 
acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  fuming  nitric  acid  have  aU  been  recommended,  and 
are  all  efficient.    The  actual  cautery  is  easily  controlled,  and  can  often  be  used 
when  other  caustics  are  inapplicable.  In  most  cases  Paquelm's  thermo-cautei-y 
is  the  best,  but  in  deep  cavities,  as  the  mouth  or  nose,  the  galvanic  cautery  is 

more  easily  applied.  .  ^^  •  a  +• 

If  when  the  case  comes  under  observation  there  is  considerable  inflammation 
round  the  patch,  it  is  better  to  subdue  this  by  warm  moist  applications  before 
adopting  any  of  the  above  modes  of  treatment.  _ 

After  the  growth  has  been  destroyed  healthy  granulations  spring  up  and 
the  sore  must  be  treated  on  ordinary  principles.  Vasehne  and  iodoform 
ointment  often  seems  to  promote  the  healthy  heahng  of  the  raw  surface. 

However  successful  the  treatment  may  appear  at  first  relapses  are  very 
common  but  in  a  large  number  of  cases  as  life  advances  the  disease  seems  to 
become  ess  acute,  and  finally  ceases  to  reappear.    The  cicatrix  that  forms 
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after  lupus  is  healed  is  thiu,  and  readily  breaks  down,  giving  way  on  exposure 
to  cold,  or  on  the  occurrence  of  constitutional  derangement.  The  patient 
should,  therefore,  for  some  length  of  time  after  recovery,  be  careful  not  to 
expose  himself  to  any  such  influences.  The  scars  often  lead  to  great 
deformity,  drawing  down  the  eyelids,  distorting  the  mouth,  and  sometimes 
closing  the  nostrils.  Various  plastic  operations  may  be  required  to  remedy 
these  defects. 

Scrofuloderma. — This  name  is  given  to  various  forms  of  tuberculous  ulcera- 
tion  attacking  the  skin  which  differ  in  their  course  and  clinical  features  from 
those  of  ordinary  lupus.  The  commonest  form  arises  as  a  small,  flat, 
indurated  growth,  commencing  immediately  beneath  the  cutis  vera.  The 
patch  slowly  extends  till  it  reaches  the  size 
of  a  sixpence  or  shilling,  or  even  larger.  The 

skin  covering  it  is  dusky  purple  in  colour.  / 
Finally,  the  mass  softens,  the   skin  gives  W 
way  at  one  spot,  and  a  thin  curdy  pus  is  #/; 
discharged.      The   cavity  left  is  covered  ^ 
superficially  by  a  thin  layer  of  undermined  - 
skin,  of  a  dark  bluish  colour,  which  is  too  |L 
feeble  to  undertake  any  process  of  repair,  but  ^  '  '\^m 

yet  obtains  just  enough   blood-supply  to  '^^W 
prevent  its  death.    Consequently  no  healing  &^  jR^fflF 

will  take  place  till  it  is  destroyed.  After  this  ^--^-^■^^M 
has  been  done  the  floor  of  the  ulcer  will  '^^-'>>^^W 
be  seen  to  be  yellow  and  unhealthy,  and  the  ^^Q^'  JL 
sore  may  slowly  spread  instead  of  healing.  ^"'^^^^^■'^mmitam^^^^&=~^i^:> 

A  precisely  similar  process  of  ulceration      Fig.  415— Tuberculous  uicei' of  Leg. 
may  have  its  starting  point  in  a  caseous 

lymphatic  gland,  which  becomes  adherent  to,  and  finally  bursts  through,  the 
ov^erlying  skin. 

Sores  of  this  kind  are  most  common  on  the  face  and  neck,  but  they  may 
occur  in  other  parts  of  the  body  (Fig.  415). 

In  children  these  tuberculous  foci  in  the  skin  are  very  common  ;  they  are 
often  multiple  and  not  unfrequently  associated  with  tuberculous  disease  of  the 
bones  of  the  fingers. 

The  Treatmmit  consists  in  freely  cutting  away  the  undermined  skin  and 
removing  the  tuberculous  tissue  with  a  sharp  spoon.  The  constitutional 
treatment  is  the  same  as  for  lupus. 

Carcinoita  of  the  Skin  may  be  either  primary  or  secondary.  Primary 
Carcinoma  is  met  with  in  two  forms:  1.  Squamous  Carcinoma,  and 
2.  Rodent  Ulcer. 

Squamous  Carcinoma  or  Epithelioma.— The  structure  and  history  of 
this  have  already  been  given.  It  is  usually  seated  about  the  lips  face  and 
scrotum,  and  at  the  orifices  of  the  mucous  canals.  It  may  in  rare  cases  arise 
from  mahgnant  transformation  of  an  atheromatous  cyst  (Yol.  I  p  1008) 
Squamous  carcinoma  may  originate  also  in  an  old  scar  or  ulcer  In  this  wav 
It  may  occur  upon  almost  any  part  of  the  body  ;  I  have  seen  it  on  the  back 
the  breast,  the  fingers,  the  hand,  the  thigh,  and  the  sole  of  the  foot  It  then 
forms  a  foul  ulcer,  the  floor  of  which  is  grey  or  sloughy,  and  often  covered 
with  large  warty  granulations  and  protuberant  masses.   The  base  is  indurated 
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the  edges  raised  and  everted,  and  often  papillary  in  structure  (Fig.  410).  The 
discharge  is  thin  and  scanty,  and  unless  the  sore  is  treated  by  antiseptic  appli- 
cations it  becomes  horribly  offensive. 

Under  the  name  of  "  craterifonn  ulcer  "  Hutchinson  has  described  an  acute 
form  of  squamous  carcinoma,  occurring  on  the  face  in  positions  similar  to  those 
in  which  rodent  ulcer  is  common.  The  disease  begins  as  a  red  firm  tubercle, 
which  rapidly  forms  an  elevated  mass,  the  summit  of  which  breaks  down  into 
a  crater-like  cavity.  There  has  been  no  glandular  enlargement  in  the  recorded 
cases.    In  a  typical  case,  figured  by  Hutchinson  in  the  first  volume  of  his 

Archives  of  Surgery,  the  disease  affects  the  left 
upper  eyelid  ;  a  similar  tumour  of  the  opposite 
eyelid  had  been  removed  two  years  previously 
and  no  local  recurrence  had  occurred. 

Rodent  Ulcer,  Noli-me-tangere,  or  Can- 
croid was  formerly  included  under  lupus  exe- 
dens.  It  is  a  remarkable  affection  presenting 
the  most  unmistakeable  local  malignancy,  but 
never  giving  rise  to  secondary  disease,  even 
in  the  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands.  The 
disease  consists  essentially  of  a  malignant 
growth  of  very  feeble  vitality  and  slight 
activity  of  development.  This  invades  the 
surrounding  structures  and  destroys  them,  and 
in  its  turn  breaks  down,  disintegrates,  and  is 
thrown  off,  thus  causing  a  progressive  destruc- 
tion of  tissue.  The  disease  is  especially  cha- 
racterized by  its  slow  progress,  by  its  eroding 
nature,  and  by  the  impossibility  of  healing  it 
by  all  ordinary  methods  of  treatment.  It  is  a 
disease  of  advanced  age,  seldom  beginning  be- 
fore 45  or  50.  Its  duration  is  in  any  given 
case  indefinite  ;  seldom  less  than  five  or  six 
Fig.  416.— Squamous  Carcinoma  of  Leg.   years.  Occasionally  extending  to  twenty  or  thirty. 

It  affects  individuals  of  either  sex  indiscrimin- 
ately ;  and  usually  occurs  in  persons  who  are  otherwise  perfectly  healthy. 
The  health  also  is  not  influenced  materially,  if  at  all,  by  its  long  duration. 
I  have  seen  persons,  who  have  suffered  from  it  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
in  apparently  robust  health  ;  but  it  is  often  eventually  fatal  by  gradual  ex- 
haustion from  the  discharge  or  by  penetrating  to  the  membranes  of  the  bram, 
unless  removed  by  operation.  .        _  .     v  i. 

It  always  commences  in  the  skin,  usually  on  healthy  integument ;  but 
occasionally  it  primarily  affects  a  part  which  is  the  seat  of  some  chrome  change 
of  structure,  as  a  mole,  a  wart,  or  a  scar.  It  may  attack  any  part  of  the  head, 
face,  or  extremities.  The  face  is  its  seat  of  election,  especially  in  the  upper 
parts,  such  as  the  forehead,  the  side  of  the  nose,  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  or 
the  temple.  It  spreads  simply  by  continuity  of  tissue,  never  by  disseminated 
local  or  secondary  growths.  It  may  invade  all  tissues  :  the  skin  pnmarily, 
the  cartilage  of  the  ear,  the  al^  and  septum  of  the  nose,  the  parotid  gland, 
the  conjunctiva  and  the  eye-ball.  It  eats  away  bone,  and  may  penetrate 
to  the  dura  mater,  and  invade  the  brain.     It  progresses,  however,  by 
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preference  superficially,  not  in  depth ;  hence  ifc  seldom  gives  rise  to  hasmor- 
rhage,  even  in  the  more  advanced  stages.  The  neighbouring  lymphatic 
glands  do  not  become  implicated,  and  secondary  visceral  growths  are  never 
met  with. 

Symptoms.— In  whatever  situation  it  begins,  its  first  appearance  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  tubercle  or  hard  pimple  of  a  brownish-red  colour.  This  ulcerates 
slowly ;  and  then  the  disease  extends.  Moore,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
a  most  lucid  account  of  the  affection,  lays  especial  stress  on  its  commencement 
in  a  hard  wart,  and  its  continued  extension  by  a  hard  margin.  This  ulcerated 
tubercle  becomes  covered  by  a  scab  ;  but  as  the  process  of  destructive  ulcera- 
tion progresses,  the  sore  becomes  too  large  to  be  covered  in  this  way,  and  an 
ulcer  is  left.  This  ulcer,  which  constitutes  the  disease,  and  is  the  Noli-me- 
tangere''''  of  the  older  authors,  presents  the  following  characters.    It  is  always 


Fig.  417.— Rodent  Ulcer  of  back  of  hand.  Fig.  41S.— Rodent  Ulcer:  Perforation  of 

Amputation.  Skull  and  exposure  of  Dura  Mater. 


single,  and  spreads  solely  by  continuity  of  tissue.  It  is  depressed  shghtly 
below  the  surface,  is  of  a  pale  pink  colour,  with  a  furrowed  rather  than  a 
granulating  surface,  resembling  by  its  furrowed  smoothness  an  irregular 
layer  of  pink  wax,  and  is  usually  painless,  except  where  cicatrizing. 
Its  edges  are  slightly  raised,  the  degree  varying  in  different  cases  and 
depending  on  the  closeness  with  which  the  destruction  of  the  new  growth 
follows  its  development.  In  some  cases  the  two  follow  each  other  so 
closely  that  the  ulcer  appears  to  be  a  simple  loss  of  tissue,  scarcely  any 
thickening  of  the  edge  being  recognizable.  Imperfect  attempts  at  cicatriza- 
tion form  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  ulcer.  At  one  part  of  its  margin  it  ceases 
to  spread,  and  a  thin  blue  line  of  epithelium  begins  to  extend  over  the  raw 
surface.  This,  however,  never  advances  far;  before  long  the  spreading 
recommences  at  the  edge  of  the  apparently  unaltered  skin,  and  the  thin  layer 
of  epithelium  speedily  disappears.  This  attempted  cicatrization  is  never 
accompanied  by  any  contraction  of  the  sore.  This  want  of  contraction  is  a 
very  characteristic  feature  of  the  disease.    If  half  an  eyelid  is  destroyed  the 
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remaining  half  retains  its  normal  position  unaltered.  Consequently  signs  of 
contraction  during  treatment  may  be  taken  to  indicate  that  the  growth  has 
been  successfully  destroyed  in  part  at  least. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  always  progressive  :  more  rapid  in  the  skin, 
more  slow  in  the  bones  and  less  vascular  tissues,  as  those  of  a  cartilaginous  and 
fibroid  character — the  pinna  of  the  ear,  the  sclerotic,  and  the  septum  of  the 
nose,  for  instance.  When  it  attacks  bones,  it  penetrates  deeply  into  their 
softer  parts.  Moore  has  noticed  that  the  moi-bid  growth  in  tlie  advancing 
edge  of  the  disease  is  always  most  clearly  marked  in  cancellated  bone — in  the 
diploe,  for  example.  '^Phe  soft  parts  immediately  contiguous  to  the  disease  are 
perfectly  healthy  and  uninfiltrated  ;  and  there  is  never,  even  after  many  years' 
duration,  any  sign  of  secondary  affection  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  Unless 

the  progress  of  the  disease  be 
arrested  by  treatment,  it  is 
never  interrupted,  but  will 
end  in  the  death  of  the 
patient.  This  fatal  termina- 
tion may,  however,  be  long 
delayed.  The  accompanying 
Fig.  418  is  from  a  patient  of 
mine  who  had  suffered  from 
the  disease  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  but  who  was  to  all  ap- 
pearance in  perfect  health, 
although  the  skull  was  perfo- 
rated, the  dura  mater  exposed, 
and  the  pulsations  of  the  brain 
distinctly  visible. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis 
has  to  be  made  from  Epitheli- 
oma, Syphilis,  and  Lupus. 
The  distinction  from  ordinary 
epithelioma  is  often  at  first 
difficult  ;  but  in  the  later 
stages  the  absence  of  glandular 
affection,  the  small  amount  of  growth  compared  to  the  ulceration,  and  the 
prolonged  course  of  the  case,  render  the  diagnosis  easy.  From  tertiary 
stjpMIis  it  is  clearly  distinguished  by  the  duration  of  the  case  ;  in  syphilitic 
ulceration  "  the  rate  of  destruction  is  measured  by  weeks  ;  in  rodent  cancer 
by  years."  There  is  also  an  absence  of  all  other  signs  of  constitutional 
syphilis.  From  ordinary  lupus  it  is  distinguished  by  the  age  and  healthy 
constitutional  state  of  the  patient,  by  the  singleness  of  the  ulcer,  and  the 
absence  of  the  pink,  scaly,  or  ojdematous  skin  frequently  found  around  lupus. 
Lupus  may  cicatrize  and  cease  at  any  time  ;  rodent  ulcer  never  does.  Lupus 
never  causes  death  ;  rodent  ulcer  is  always  fatal  eventually,  if  unrelieved  by 

treatment.  ^,     .  .11 

Pathology.— The  microscopic  characters  of  the  mfiltratmg  gro^^th  have 
been  examined  by  Moore,  Ilulke,  Collins  Warren,  Colcott  Fox,  Tliin  and 
others  All  are  agTced  that  it  is  composed  of  groups  or  columns  of  cells  ot 
an  epithelial  type  filling  spaces  in  a  very  imperfectly  developed  connective 


Pi} 


.  410.— RodeBt  Uicer  (30  diams.),  vertical  section.  The 
tieneral  arrangemeut  of  the  large  cell-masses  is  shown ; 
tlie  thinned  surface-epithelium  can  still  be  traced  over 
the  growth. 
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tissue  stroma.  The  epithelial  cells  show  generally  no  tendency  to  become 
squamous  or  to  form  globes.  Moore,  Hulke  and  Warren  have,  however, 
observed  that  under  certain  conditions,  especially  when  invading  the  diploe 
of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  the  cells  may  become  grouped  in  imperfect  globes, 
but  these  never  have  the  hard  corneous  centre  so  commonly  observed  in  true 
squamous  carcinoma.  The  cell-masses  are  usually  larger  than  those  of 
squamous  carcinoma  (Fig.  419)  ;  the  cells  are  mostly  small  and  rounded  or 
angular  in  shape,  except  the  outermost  cells  of  a  cell-mass,  which  are  often 
somewhat  elongated  (Fig.  420).  The  stroma  is  always  infiltrated  with  small 
round  cells,  sometimes  to  such  an  extent  as  to  resemble  ordinary  granulation 
tissue.  In  other  cases  numerous  spindle-shaped  or  oat-shaped  cells  may  be 
present.  The  growth  is  therefore  properly  classed  with  the  carcinomata,  being- 
composed  of  cells  of  an  epi- 
thelial type  advancing  in  pro- 
cesses or  columns,  in  spaces 
formed  by  a  vascular  stroma. 
It  infiltrates  and  destroys  the 
orio'inal  tissues  of  the  aifected 
part,  and  by  degenerating  and 
disintegrating  produces  a 
slowly  advancing  loss  of  sub- 
stance. It  infects  adjoining 
parts,  so  that  when  removed 
by  an  incision  carried  through 
apparently  healthy  skin,  a  re- 
currence of  the  disease  may 
follow.     On   these  grounds 


Moore  sugg-ested  for  it  the  ^iililVOV'^lKv^^v"* — ^  -^ 

name   of   Rodent   Cancer.  '>i^!^^fvi:^^C^^^^?i^^^ 


It  dilfers  from  other  cancerous 
growths  in  infecting  merely 

by  continuity  of  tissue,  never  -P'S-  420.— Rodent  Ulcer.  a  cnll-mass  more  highly  niaguified 
1      ,1       1         1  -Li      1  (1S8  diams.).    The  individual  epithelium  cells  are  small 

Dy  tne    lympliatlCS    or    blood  and  the  peripheral  cells  tend  to  assume  an  elongated 

stream,  thus  presenting  a 
lower  degree  of  malignancy 

than  any  other  variety  of  carcinoma.  Considerable  dilBPerence  of  opinion  still 
exists  as  to  the  point  of  origin  of  the  growth.  That  it  does  not  spring  from 
the  superficial  epithelium  is  almost  certain,  as  the  cells  show  little  or  no 
tendency  to  assume  the  squamous  form.  Thin  is  of  opinion  that  it  arises 
from  the  spheroidal  epithelium  of  the  sweat-glands,  Thiersch  and  Butlin  from 
the  sebaceous  glands,  while  Fox  believes  it  springs  from  the  outer  root-sheath 
of  the  hair-follicles. 

Treatment.— In  the  treatment,  constitutional  remedies  are  of  no  use,  and 
local  means  alone  are  to  be  relied  on.  These  consist :  1,  in  excision  of  the 
diseased  part ;  2,  in  the  application  of  caustics  ;  3,  in  a  combination  of  these 
two  methods. 

1 .  Excision  of  the  whole  ulcer  with  a  wide  margin  of  apparently  healthy 
skin  is  by  far  the  best  treatment  whenever  it  is  practicable,  especially  when 
the  sore  has  not  attained  too  great  a  size,  and  when  it  is  situated  on  the  cheek 
eyehd,  or  forehead.    The  gap  left  may  be  filled  in  by  one  of  the  plastic 
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operations  which  will  be  described  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  Surgery  of 
the  Face. 

2.  If  the  patient  objects  to  the  use  of  the  knife  the  ulcer  may  be  best 
destroyed  by  the  application  of  chloride  of  zinc  paste  to  the  whole  of  its 
surface.  The  best  mode  of  a]jplying  this  is  to  keep  the  chloi-ide  prepared 
for  use,  mixed  with  two  or  three  parts  of  flour.  When  wanted,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  this  powder  should  be  made  into  a  stiff  paste,  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  water,  and  then  spread  over  the  surface  to  be  attacked  by  it,  in  a  layer 
of  about  the  thickness  of  a  wafer ;  this  should  be  left  on  for  two  or  three 
hours,  and  then  removed,  the  sore  being  covered  with  a  wet  dressing  until  the 
greyish  slough  that  has  been  produced  has  separated,  when  the  caustic  may  be 
re-applied  as  often  as  necessary.  Besides  the  chloride  of  zinc,  various  other 
caustics  may  be  had  recourse  to,  each  of  which  possesses  some  peculiar  advan- 
tages. Nitric  acid  is  useful,  if  the  action  required  is  not  to  be  very  deep  ; 
for,  as  it  hardens  and  coagulates  the  tissues  to  which  it  is  applied,  it  does  not 
extend  so  far  as  the  chloride.  In  some  cases  very  marked  benefit  has  been 
obtained  by  the  repeated  application  of  Salicylic  Collodion  ("  Solvine  ").  If  the 
ulcer  is  situated  on  the  face  the  extract  of  Indian  hemp  contained  in  the 
preparation  may  be  omitted,  so  as  to  make  it  colourless.  Further  observation 
is  required  before  the  value  of  this  mode  of  treatment  can  be  determined,  but 
as  a  few  weeks'  delay  is  of  little  moment  in  rodent  ulcer,  it  may  always  be 
tried  in  the  early  stages.  If  its  application  is  painful  the  surface  may  pre- 
viously be  numbed  by  means  of  cocaine. 

3.  When  the  ulcer  has  attained  a  large  size,  when  it  is  complicated  in  its 
outline,  and  irregular  in  its  depth,  something  may  yet  be  done  to  prolong  Ufe 
and  to  relieve  suflPering,  even  if  no  cure  be  ultimately  to  be  expected.  Moore 
proved  that,  unless  the  brain  be  implicated,  or  some  large  vessel  involved, 
treatment  may  at  least  arrest  the  rapidity  of  the  growth.  The  method  which 
he  adopted  was  a  combined  use  of  the  knife  and  of  chloride  of  zinc.  By 
these  means  he  removed  in  some  cases  the  whole  of  the  alfected  parts,  leaving 
a  huge  chasm  in  the  face,  and  even  in  one  case  exposing  the  dura  mater 
for  a  considerable  extent  over  the  roof  of  the  orbit.  The  operations  were 
done  on  no  regular  plan,  the  incisions  being  directed  solely  by  the  shape  of 
the  growth,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  repair  the  deformity  left.  The 
results  of  these  operations  were,  on  the  whole,  favourable.  Out  of  six  cases 
three  recovered,  and  the  others  were  decidedly  benefited,  though  not 
permanently  cured.  In  all  the  cases  in  which  the  chloride  of  zinc  came  into 
actual  contact  with  the  dura  mater,  epileptiform  fits  occurred,  but  only  of  a 
temporary  character. 

When  the  disease  is  so  extensive,  or  so  situated, 'that  absolutely  nothing  in 
the  way  of  operation  can  be  done,  the  Surgeon  must  content  himself  with  cover- 
ing the  raw  surfece  with  lint  soaked  in  glycerine  and  water,  and  protected  by 
oiled  silk.  Iodoform,  either  dusted  on  or  applied  as  an  ointment  composed 
of  one  drachm  of  the  powder  to  an  ounce  of  vaseline  to  which  a  small  quantity 
of  eucalyptus  oil  may  be  added,  will  usually  be  found  the  best  application. 

Secondary  Carcinoma  of  the  Skin  may  arise  by  direct  extension  fi-om 
a  primary  growth  or  from  a  secondary  tumour.  The  most  marked  examples 
are  commonly  met  with  in  cancer  of  the  breast.  In  this  disease,  after 
the  primary  tumour  has  reached  the  surface,  numerous  smooth,  elevated 
tubercles  of  a  dusky  red  or  brownish  colour  may  appear  dotted  in  the  skin 
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for  many  inches  around  the  parb  first  implicated.  Each  of  these  is  a  small 
scirrhous  cancer  identical  in  structure  with  the  primary  growth  in  the 
mammary  gland.  In  other  cases,  fortunately  rare,  the  skin  covering  the  side 
of  the  chest  is  widely  infiltrated  by  the  malignant  growth.  It  becomes 
smooth,  of  a  brownish-red  colour,  and  hard  and  rigid,  like  a  piece  of  leather, 
from  which  it  has  received  the  name  of  the  "  cancerous  cuirass." 

Saecoma  of  the  Skin. — Various  forms  of  sarcoma  are  met  with  in  the 
skin.  Spindle-celled  and  round-celled  sarcoma  are  seen  here  as  in  all  other 
fibrous  structures.  Two  forms,  however,  show  a  special  predilection  for  the 
skin — the  melanotic,  and  the  alveolar. 

Melanotic  Sarcoma  often  commences  in  some  pigmented  spot,  such  as  a 
mole.  It  forms  a  rounded  tumour,  smooth  on  the  surface,  and  dark  brown  or 
black  in  colour.  It  is  intensely  malignant ;  generalisation  may  occur  whilst 
the  primary  growth  is  still  quite  insignificant  in  size,  and  however  early  it  may 
be  removed,  it  is  very  apt  to  return  both  locally  and  in  internal  organs.  If 
not  removed  it  gradually  increases  and  at  last  ulcerates,  but  before  this  takes 
place  it  often  reaches  a  considerable  size.  I  have  met  with  two  instances  of 
this  disease,  one  on  the  foot,  the  other  on  the  hand,  in  women  abo\'e 
seventy  years  of  age.  Some  time  after  removal  in  both  cases,  brownish  black 
patches  looking  like  stains  of  Indian  ink  appeared  on  the  skin  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  cicatrix.  These  gradually  developed  into  new  tumours. 
In  one  case  hundreds  of  these  formed  up  the  leg,  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to 
a  filbert.  They  slowly  ulcerated  and  life  was  destroyed,  probably  by  secondary 
growths  in  the  viscera,  after  a  period  of  about  four  years  from  the  primary 
manifestation  of  the  disease. 

Alveolar  Sarcoma  of  the  skin  is  rare.  Its  structure  and  general  character 
have  already  been  described  (Yol.  I.,  p.  1043).  In  some  cases  the  growth  is 
pigmented.  It  commences  as  a  hard  lump  in  the  cutis  vera,  which  steadily 
increases  in  size  until  it  may  form  a  projection  raised  half  an  inch  or  more 
above  the  surface,  and  one  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  At  first  it  is  covered  by 
the  cuticle  which  is  smooth  and  shining,  but  after  a  time  this  gives  way  in  the 
centre  of  the  tumour  and  an  ulcer  is  formed  which  may  gradually  extend  into 
the  substance  of  the  tumour.  The  edges  of  the  sore  are  slightly  raised  and 
everted,  and  the  surface  is  usually  yellowish  or  grey  and  yields  a  thin  discharge. 
In  many  cases  numerous  fresh  growths  spring  up  around  the  original  tumour. 
Thus,  in  a  case  in  University  College  Hospital,  twenty  or  more  such  tumours, 
varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  walnut,  were  scattered  over  the  leg  below  the 
knee.  ^  They  grow  slowly  as  a  rule,  and  cause  little  pain.  If  not  removed  by 
operation,  they  ultimately  prove  fatal  by  gradual  extension  of  the  local  growth 
with  wide-spreading  ulceration,  but  more  commonly  by  the  formation  of 
secondary  tumours  in  the  viscera.  It  is  probably  this  tumour  that  was 
described  by  Scarpa  as  the  "  scirrhous  wart,"  as  from  its  hardness  and  the  local 
and  genera]  malignancy  it  usually  manifests,  it  closely  resembles  scirrhous 
cancer. 

The  Treatment  of  a  Malignant  Tumour  of  the  Skin,  whether  a 
carcmoma  or  a  sarcoma,  consists  in  its  excision  or  in  amputation  of  the  limb 
affected.  Its  removal  by  excision  should  be  efi'ected  as  soon  as  its  nature  is 
recognized— provided  it  be  of  such  a  size,  and  so  situated,  that  it  can  be 
freely  removed  with  a  sufficient  stratum  of  subjacent  healthy  parts,  and  a 
wide  border  of  surrounding  skin.    Should  this  be  impossible,  and  the  growth 
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be  situated  on  a  limb,  amputation  must  be  performed.  In  such  circiirastancos 
the  hmb  may  be  removed  at  no  great  distance  above  tlie  disease  ;  it  not  being 
necessary,  as  in  cases  of  malignant  tumours  of  the  bones,  to  allow  a  joint  to 
intervene  between  the  seat  of  operation  and  the  growth. 

SlMl'LE  TUMOUllS  OF  THE  HkIN. 

Fibroma. — Circumscribed  fibrous  tumours  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the 
skin,  but  are  not  common. 

True  Keloid  is  a  fibroid  growth  not  encapsuled,  but  fusing  with  the  healthy 
skin  at  its  edges.  It  usually  occurs  on  the  trunk,  especially  on  the  front  of  the 
chest  over  the  sternum.  It  forms  a  flat  tumour,  raised  about  a  line  above  the 
surrounding  healthy  skin.  It  is  oval,  rounded  or  irregular,  and  branching  or 
radiating  in  form.  The  surface  is  smooth,  and  white  or  pink  in  tint.  It  is 
(irm  and  elastic  in  consistence.  It  arises  without  known  cause  and  most 
frequently  upon  the  trunk  or  extremities  in  persons  otherwise  healthy.  It  is 
seldom  painful,  but  may  give  rise  to  itching  and  burning  sensations.  It 
extends  slowly,  and  although  covering  a  wide  area  sometimes  seems  to  have 
undergone  a  process  of  contraction  like  a  scar,  the  surrounding  skin  being 
drawn  in  and  wrinkled  or  puckered.  After  reaching  a  certain  size  it  ceases  to 
grow.  It  has  no  tendency  to  ulceration  or  to  degenerative  changes.  The  treat- 
ment is  merely  to  allay  uneasy  sensations  by  sedative  applications.  If  excised, 
it  almost  certainly  returns  in  the  scar. 

Closely  allied  to  true  keloid  are  those  fibroid  growths  that  have  a  tendency 
to  sprout  up  in  scars,  constituting  False  Keloid.  It  was  described  also  by 
Ca3sar  Hawkins  under  "Warty  Tumours  of  Cicatrices.  This  morbid 
condition  appears  to  be  simply  an  abnormal  increase  in  the  activity  of  the 
development  of  the  cicatricial  tissue,  which  springs  up  with  great  luxuriance. 
These  growths  are  especially  apt  to  foUow  the  irregular  cicatrization  of  burns, 
more  particularly  in  children.  I  have,  however,  seen  them  in  the  adult, 
occasioned  both  in  this  way  and  by  the  irritation  of  a  blister,  and  they  have  been 
known  to  form  in  the  scars  of  leech-bites  as  well  as  in  the  lesions  of  acne  and 
other  skin  eruptions.  The  warty  cicatricial  tissue  develops  chiefly  on  the  chest 
and  neck,  and  is  commonly  attended  with  much  itching  and  tingling,  often  of  a 
most  distressing  character.  It  is  very  vascular,  bleeding  freely  when  incised. 
The  Treatment  of  these  growths  is  not  satisfactory.  As  a  rule,  they  may  safely 
be  left  alone.  If  they  cause  any  annoyance  the  only  treatment  is  to  remove 
them  with  the  knife  if  they  are  so  situated  as  to  make  this  possible,  but  most 
commonly  the  new  scar  assumes  the  same  unhealthy  condition. 

Morphoea  or  Circumscribed  Scleroderma  is  another  condition  in  some 
respects  resembling  keloid.  It  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  Addison's  Keloid. 
In  this  disease  the  skin  is  thickened  and  indurated  in  patches  or  bands,  most 
commonly  upon  the  trunk,  as  between  the  breasts.  The  patches  are  usually 
slightly  raised  above  the  surface,  smooth,  and  sometimes  of  ivory-like  white- 
ness. Atrophic  changes  may  occur  in  the  diseased  skin,  causing  some  contrac- 
tion. The  disease  is  apparently  of  a  chronic  inflammatory  character ;  its 
cause  is  doubtful,  although  in  some  cases  it  has  probably  resulted  from  local 
irritation.  Treatment  can  do  little,  if  anything,  for  it,  but  spontaneous  recovery 
may  occur. 

The  disease  known  as  MoUuscum  Fibrosum,  in  which  enormous  pendulous 


tumours 
but  tool 


s  composed  of  hypertrophied  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  form  on  the 
ks,  thighs,  or  other  parts,  has  already  been  described  (Vol.  I.,  p.  1019) 
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Osteomata  of  the  Skin  have  been  described.  They  are  always  atheroma- 
tous cysts,  the  walls  of  which  have  undergone  calcification,  and  occasionally 
true  ossification  in  parts  (Vol.  I.,  p.  1007). 

Adenomata  of  the  Skin  arising  both  from  the  sweat-glands  and  the  seba- 
ceous follicles  have  occasionally  been  met  with,  but  they  are  very  rare.  When 
arising  in  connexion  with  the  sebaceous  follicles  they  form  lobulated  masses 
of  some  size,  which  after  growing  for  many  years  may  ulcerate  and  resemble 
epithelioma  in  appearance.  On  microscopic  examination,  they  are  found  to 
be  composed  of  a  structure  resembling  a  number  of  greatly  enlarged  follicles 
bound  together  by  a  vascular  connective  tissue. 

In  hypertrophy  of  the  sweat-glands,  or  adenoma  sudoriparum,  the  growth  lies 
just  beneath  the  corium,  and  may  form  a  firm  flat  circular  mass  from  a  quarter 
to  half  an  inch  in  thickness  and  sometimes  reaching  one  inch  in  diameter. 
The  skin  is  slightly  raised  over  it  and  may  be  marked  by  the  openings  of  the 
dilated  glands.  Microscopic  examination  shows  the  tumour  to  be  composed 
of  convoluted  tubes,  exactly  resembling  normal  sweat-glands,  but  usually  of 
greater  diameter,  between  which  is  a  small  amount  of  new  fibrous  tissue. 
The  fat  is  pushed  on  one  side  by  the  growth,  but  not  invaded  by  it.  It 
causes  no  pain,  and  has  httle  tendency  to  ulcerate.  It  seems  probable,  how- 
ever, that  in  some  cases  the  epithehum  may  proliferate  more  rapidly,  burst 
through  the  membrana  propria  of  the  tubules  and  invade  the  surrounding 
tissues.  In  this  way,  according  to  Klebs,  a  simple  tubular  adenoma  of  the. 
sweat-glands  merges  into  rodent  cancer. 

Atheromatous  and  other  Cysts  have  already  been  described  (Vol.  I., 
p.  1000  et  seq.),  and  Naevi  will  be  described  in  a  subsequent  chapter  with 
diseases  of  the  blood-vessels. 

Moles  are  pigmented  patches  of  variable  size  in  the  skin,  and  always 
congenital.    They  are  often  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  skin 
and  covered  with  hair,  sometimes  long  and  coarse.    They  cannot  properly  be 
classed  as  tumours,  as  they  show  no  tendency  to  grow  out  of  proportion  to  the 
rest  of  the  body.    In  later  life,  however,  a  mole  not  unfrequently  foi'ms  the 
starting-point  of  a  tumour.    It  may  gradually  increase  in  size,  becoming  more 
and  more  prominent,  and  sometimes  pedunculated.     It  may  thus  form  a 
tumour,  usually  lobulated  or  papillary,  and  more  or  less  darkly  pigmented. 
Finally,  from  the  friction  of  the  clothes  it  may  ulcerate  and  become  very 
troublesome.    A  mole  also  not  uncommonly  forms  the  seat  of  origin  of  a 
sarcoma,  or  more  rarely  of  a  squamous  carcinoma.    A  mole  usually  requires 
no  treatment  unless  it  become  affected  by  one  of  the  complications  above 
mentioned,  when  it  must  at  once  be  excised.    The  Surgeon  is  often  consulted 
as  to  the  possibility  of  removing  a  disfiguring  mole  from  the  face.    There  is 
no  method  by  which  this  can  be  done  without  leaving  a  scar  in  its  place,  but 
if  the  patient  prefer  this  to  the  pigmented  patch,  the  mole  may  sometimes  be 
excised  with  the  knife.    The  healing  may  be  hastened  and  contraction  pre- 
vented by  covering  the  raw  surface  with  skin  grafts,  apphed  in  the  manner 
described  on  p.  278,  Vol.  I.    In  a  case  of  extensive  hairy  mole  coverino-  the 
right  half  of  the  forehead,  Morrant  Baker  obtained  an  excellent  result  by 
shaving  off  the  mole  to  such  a  depth  as  not  completely  to  remove  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  corium.    Contraction  was  in  this  way  prevented  and  those 
parts  of  the  scar  in  which  the  hair  grew  again  were  subsequently  treated  with 
nitric  acid. 
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Papillomata  of  the  Skin,  or  Warts,  consist  of  elongated  papillae,  covered 
h)'  strata  of  thickened  and  hardened  cuticle,  usually  situated  about  the  hands 
and  face,  and  chiefly  aflecting  young  people  ;  they  appear  in  many  cases  to  be 
simple  overgrowths  of  the  cutaneous  structures,  coming  and  going  without  any 
evident  cause.  In  other  cases  they  are  more  permanent,  becoming  hardened 
and  dark  in  colour,  and  contiiuiing  perhaps  through  life. 

The  Treatment  of  warts  is  sufficiently  shnple.  They  may  readily  be 
destroyed  by  the  application  of  caustics  or  astringents  ;  among  the  most  use- 
ful of  these,  I  have  found  the  concentrated  acetic  acid  and  the  tincture  of  the 
sesquichloride  of  iron.  Warts  usually  disappear  rapidly  under  the  influence  of 
salicyhc  collodion  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  1083).  The  remarkable  fact  has  recently 
been  pointed  out  by  Colrat  of  Lyons  that  the  internal  administration  of 
sulphate  of  magnesium  often  causes  warts  to  disappear  rapidly.  For 
children  2  or  o  grains,  and  for  adults  half  a  drachm,  should  be  given  three 
times  a  day.  Crocker,  who  has  used  this  treatment  with  satisfactory  results, 
recommends  that  the  dose  of  the  salt  should  be  sufficient  to  produce  two  or 
three  evacuations  a  day. 

Corns  consist  of  thickened  masses  of  epithelium  accumulated  on  those 
points  on  which  undue  pressure  or  friction  has  been  exercised.  They  result 
from  an  overgrowth  of  the  epithelium,  consequent  upon  the  abnormal  stimu- 
lation to  which  the  part  is  exposed.  This  is  accompanied  by  some  enlarge- 
ment of  the  papillae.  The  mass  of  epithelium  is  hard,  dry,  and  scaly.  In  the 
central  parts  it  may  lead  to  some  atrophy  of  the  papillae  from  pressure,  and 
consequently  the  horny  mass  assumes  a  conical  form,  with  its  apex  downwards, 
pressing  on  the  sensitive  cutis  beneath,  and  thus  causing  considerable  pain. 
When  the  corn  is  situated  in  places  where  the  secretions  of  the  skin  accumu- 
late and  keep  it  moist,  as  between  the  toes,  the  excessive  epithehum  forms  a 
soft  pulpy  mass  which  is  easily  removed,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  papilla  is 

then  very  evident.  .  ■     ^^  ^ 

The  Treatment  of  ordinary  corns  consists  m  shaving  or  rasping  them  down 
so  as  to  prevent  the  deep  layers  of  cuticle,  retained  by  the  indurated  super- 
hcial  ones,  fi-om  giving  rise  to  pain  by  pressure  on  the  papdla  of  the  cutis 
The  cuticle  may  previously  be  softened  by  dressing  the  toe  with  wet  Imt 
covered  with  gutta-percha  tissue.    The  thickened  epidermis  may  also  be 
removed  by  the  application  of  one  of  the  numerous  popular  remedies  known 
as  "  corn  solvents."    The  best  of  them  is  that  already  mentioned  (see  Vol.  I., 
n  1033:)  under  the  name  of  Solvine.  It  must  be  applied  daily  for  a  few  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  the  thickened  epidermis  wiU  peel  off  in  a  cake,  leaving 
almost  normal  skin  beneath.    Relief  may  also  be  afforded  by  removing  all 
pressure  fi'om  the  corn,  by  attention  to  the  shape  of  the  shoe,  and  by  wearing 
a  niece  of  soft  leather  or  amadou,  having  a  hole  cut  in  the  centre  into  which 
?he  corn  projects.    A  soft  corn  between  the  toes  is  best  treated  as  follow^  : 
clear  away  the  sodden  epithehum  with  soap  and  water  ;  wash  the  mterdigital 
space  w  th  tincture  of  belladonna  and  let  it  dry  ;  then  apply  "  so Ivme    to  the 
com    The  toes  may  be  separated  by  means  of  a  small  piece  of  cotton-wool 
mdstened  with  tincture  of  belladonna,  which  will  eflFectually  cheek  perspii;a- 
Uon    Sometimes  the  beUadonna  causes  eczema  ;  its  use  must  then  at  once  he 
Ibandoned,  and  the  toes  washed  twice  a  day  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
Caustics  should  never  be  apphed  to  ordinaiy  corns  ;  injurious 
onsequ  nces  often  being  produced  by  these  agents,  especially  in  elderly 
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people,  in  whom  fatal  gangrenous  inflammation  may  be  excited  by  their 
action. 

Suppurating  Corn. — Under  old  and  very  thickened  corns,  a  small  bursa 
is  usually  found,  in  which  pus  is  occasionally  formed.  The  imprisonment  of 
a  small  drop  of  matter  under  the  thickened  cuticle  gives  rise  to  the  most 
intense  agony,  and  may  cause  oedema  and  redness  extending  from  the  toe 
to  the  foot,  and  sometimes  up  the  leg.  The  TreaMent  consists  in  softening 
the  corn  with  a  water  dressing,  shaving  it  down,  and  letting  out  the  drop 
of  pus  by  puncture  Avith  a  lancet,  when  immediate  relief  from  pain  will  result. 
If  the  pus  is  not  thus  let  out  it  cannot  point  through  the  indurated  cuticle, 
and  may  burrow  beneath  the  skin  for  some  distance  before  finding  an  exit. 
In  such  case  a  troublesome  sinus  is  left  which  can  sometimes  be  closed  by 
the  injection  of  stimulating  lotions ;  more  often,  however,  laying  it  open  is  the 
only  efficient  treatment. 

"  Black  Corn."— This  name  is  popularly  given  to  a  special  form  of  warty 
corn,  met  with  only  on  the  sole  of  the  foot,  which  may  become  the  source  of 
the  greatest  possible  pain  and  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  altogether 
preventing  his  walking.    It  is  usually  of  small  size  and  circular  in  shape,  the 
neighbouring  cuticle  being  always  considerably  thickened.    It  is  extremely 
sensitive  to  the  touch,  the  patient  shrinking  when  it  is  pressed  upon,  as  if  an 
exposed  nerve  had  been  injured.    On  slicing  it  down  with  a  scalpel,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  composed  of  soft,  tough,  and  white  epidermis,  arranged  in  tufts  or 
small  columns,  in  the  centre  of  each  of  which  a  minute  black  dot  is  per- 
ceptible   Each  tuft  appears  to  be  an  elongated  and  thickened  papilla,  and 
the  black  speck  is  a  small  point  of  coagulated  blood  which  has  been  effused 
into  It.    The  whole  group  of  enlarged  papilte  is  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  wall 
of  thickened  epithelium.    The  Treatment  of  this  varietv  of  corn  consists  in 
destroying  it  with  a  caustic.    I  have  found  the  application  of  either  fumino- 
nitric  acid  or  potassa  fusa,  so  as  to  destroy  it  thoroughly,  to  be  the 
best  and  speediest  remedy  ;  and  as  this  corn  always  occurs  in  young  people  no 
danger  attends  the  use  of  these  substances. 

PERFORATii.a  Ulcer  op  the  FooT.-This,  though  not  in  reality  a  disease 
of  the  skm,  IS  perhaps  most  conveniently  considered  here.  The  disease  seems 
usually  to  commence  in  a  corn  situated  on  the  sole  of  the  foot  opposite  the 
head  of  one  of  the  metatarsal  bones-usually  the  first.  This-in  some  cases 
apparently  as  the  result  of  an  injury-becomes  inflamed  and  suppurates,  and 

fntoThi.'  f iTT'f    Tf\  '^t  '^^'^^"^^  ^  P^'^be  be  passed 

into  this  It  wiU  be  found  to  lead  to  dry  and  spongy  bare  bone  on  one  of  the 

phalangeal  or  metatarsal  bones     The  discharge  islcanty  and  scarcely  pu  u- 

Thi;  is  onv.  Tw         '"''f '  ^'^'"^^^S-  ^  i^^l^     ^°re  in  diameter. 

Ind  orfX?^  ""^^'l'^^^  granulations.    The  disease  is  painless, 

auEesthetic.    The  anesthesia  may  extend  up  the  leg,  but  it  is  never  associated 
with  motor  paralysis.   The  tendency  of  the  disease  i  to  extend  sTo^" 
fur  her  destruction  0  the  bones  and  possibly  completely  perfora  nTthelof 
The  foot  IS  cold,  and  in  most  cases  is  prone  to  sweat  pi^fusely,  the  persnira 

hrrstrn\     -'^'^ ^ 

point'etc^^UhaHC'r^  ''''''  ^^^^^        Butlin,  have 

pointed  out  that  the  disease  is  associated  in  many  cases  with  thickening  of  the 
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endonenriiim  and  atrophy  of  the  fibres  of  the  nerves  leading  to  the  affected 
spot.  Savory  and  Buthn  have  also  brought  forward  evidence  to  show  that 
the  sensory  fibres  are  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  affected.  Similar  ulcerations  are 
met  with  in  some  cases  of  locomotor  ataxy,  and  more  rarely  in  connexion 
with  some  peculiar  cases  of  spina  bifida  (see  Spina  Bifida).  It  may  therefore 
be  concluded  that  the  primary  cause  of  the  disease  is  impairment  of  nutrition 
consequent  upon  degenerative  changes  taking  place  either  in  the  nerves  lead- 
ing to  the  affected  parts  or  in  that  portion  of  the  sensory  columns  of  the  cord 
that  is  in  communication  with  the  foot. 

The  Treatment  is  not  as  a  rule  satisfactory.  In  some  cases  the  sinus  can  be 
made  to  heal  by  thorough  scraping  followed  by  efficient  antiseptic  treatment. 
Treves  has  pointed  out  that  it  is  important  to  remove  freely  the  thickened 
cuticle  which  surrounds  the  orifice  of  the  sinus.  This  is  facilitated  by 
previously  softening  it  by  the  application  of  poultices  or  fomentations. 
Relapse  is,  however,  common,  and  pressure  on  the  scar  should  be  avoided  by  a 
properly  arranged  circular  pad.  If  amputation  becomes  necessary,  it  should 
be  done  above  the  area  of  angesthesia  in  the  foot  or  leg.  Recurrence  of  the 
ulceration  in  the  stump  has  occurred  in  some  cases. 
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NEUKITIS. 


Inflammation  of  the  Nerves  is  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence.  The 
inflammation  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  and  one  or  many  nerves  may  be  affected. 
"  Multiple  neuritis  "  is  generally  the  result  of  some  abnormal  blood-state,  such 
as  that  caused  by  alcoholism,  rheumatism  or  diabetes  ;  it  also  occasionally 
results  from  poisoning  with  certain  metalHc  substances,  as  lead  and  arsenic, 
and  may  be  associated  with  certain  acute  specific  diseases,  as  diphtheria.  The 
Surgeon  is,  however,  chiefly  concerned  with  inflammatory  affections  of  single 
nerve  trunks,  amongst  the  chief  causes  of  which  may  be  mentioned  injury, 
such  as  compression,  womid  and  strain;  and  exposure  to  cold,  giving  rise  to 
the  so-called  "rheumatic"  form.  A  localized  form  of  neuritis  may  also  be 
due  to  gout. 

Symptoms.— When  a  single  nerve  trunk  is  affected  the  local  symptoms 
consist  of  tenderness  on  pressure  along  the  course  of  the  nerve,  and  severe 
continuous  pains  running  down  its  trunk  and  ramifying  along  its  branches, 
with  occasional  violent  exacerbations,  especially'  on  moving  or  touching  the 
part,  and  at  night.  In  very  rare  cases  the  disease  may  assume  an  acute  form, 
with  some  swelling  along  the  course  of  the  nerve,  and  slight  pyrexia.  Ordi- 
narily the  affection  is  chronic.  It  is  one  of  the  causes  of  neuralgia.  In 
the  later  stages  there  may  be  affections  of  sensation  and  motion  in  the  parts 
supplied  by  the  affected  nerve.  Traumatic  neuritis  has  alreadv  been  fullv 
described  (Vol.  I.  p.  496).  " 

Should  the  opportunity  occur  of  examining  the  nerve  after  death  in  acute 
cases,  the  sheath  will  be  found  injected  and  swollen  from  inflammatory  exuda- 
tion._  In  chronic  cases  the  perineurium  and  epineurium  may  be  found  indurated 
and  increased  m  quantity,  the  nerve  fibres  being  more  or  less  compressed  bv 
the  new  fibroid  tissue.  The  inflammation  is  in  fact  limited  to  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  nerve  trunk,  and  the  degeneration  of  the  nerve  fibres  which  mav 
occur  IS  secondary.  The  changes  thus  differ  from  those  met  with  in  the  mul- 
tiple forms  of  the  disease,  in  which,  as  Gowers  points  out,  the  inflammation  is 
parenchymatous    and  affects  primarily  the  nerve  fibres  themselves 

Treatment.— In  acute  cases  this  consists  in  the  application  of  leeches  ac- 
cording to  the  situation,  and  poppy  or  belladonna  fomentations.  In  chronic 
cases  blistering  or  the  application  of  mustard  plasters  along  the  line  of  the 
nerve  usually  gives  rehef.  The  part  in  which  the  affected  nerve  is  situated  must 
If  possible  be  kept  at  perfect  rest.    Hypodermic  injections  of  morphror 

cylate  of  soda  is  frequently  of  great  use  ;  in  some  cases' the  acetous  extract  of 
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colchiciim  is  the  best  remedy  ;  when  it  is  more  chronic,  and  the  pain  is  chiefly 
nocturnal,  iodide  of  potassium  may  advantageously  be  fr'wQw. 


SCIATICA. 


The  characteristic  feature  of  sciatica  is  pain  of  a  neuralgic  character  in 
the  course  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve.  The  affection  is  believed  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  to  be  due  to  chronic  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  sheath 
of  the  nerve,  and  some  thickening  of  the  epineurium  has  been  recognized 
after  death  in  a  few  instances.  In  other  cases  pain  of  a  similar  character  may 
be  the  result  of  pressure  on  the  nerve  by  tumours  in  the  pelvis  or  gluteal  region, 
or  occasionally  from  affection  of  the  cord  or  disease  of  the  spine  in  the  lower 
lumbar  or  sacral  region.  Sciatica  is  much  more  common  in  males  than  in  females, 
and  occurs  most  frequently  between  forty  and  fifty.  It  frequently  arises  from 
exposure  to  cold  or  damp. 

The  Sijmpfoms  of  sciatica  are  pain  in  the  buttock,  the  back  of  the  thigh,  and 
the  leg  below  the  knee.    The  pain  may  amount  merely  to  uneasiness,  or  be 
intense  and  paroxysmal.    It  is  usually  aggravated  by  movement,  often  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  render  locomotion  impossible.    When  the  pain  extends  to 
the  foot  it  is  felt  chiefly  on  the  outer  side,  the  inner  being  supplied  by  the 
long  saphenous  nerve  from  the  lumbar  plexus.    By  pressing  with  the  point  of 
the  finger,  tenderness  will  be  found  in  the  course  of  the  nerve.    This  is  most 
marked  in  the  hollow  between  the  trochanter  and  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium,  and  down  the  back  of  the  thigh.    The  external  popliteal  nerve  is 
also  sometimes  acutely  tender  where  it  winds  round  the  upper  end  of  the 
fibula.    When  the  patient  is  lying  on  his  back,  if  the  limb  be  raised  with  the 
knee  extended,  acute  pain  is  felt  in  the  buttock  as  soon  as  the  sciatic  nerve 
becomes  tense.    If  now  the  knee  be  flexed  so  as  to  relax  the  nerve,  flexion  of 
the  hip  can  be  carried  considerably  further  without  pain.    JsTumbness  in  some 
of  the  parts  supplied  by  the  nerve  is  not  uncommon,  especially  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  foot.    Motor  paralysis  never  results  from  simple  sciatica,  but  there 
may  be  some  weakness  or  even  wasting  of  the  limb  from  want  of  use.  The 
affection  is  very  chronic,  often  lasting  many  weeks  or  even  months. 
'  The  Diagnosis  of  sciatica  is  made  by  attention  to  the  symptoms  just  described. 
It  is  most  frequently  confounded  with  strumous  disease  or  chronic  rheumatic 
arthritis  of  the  hip.    The  distinction  is  in  most  cases  easily  made  by  observing 
that  the  movements  of  the  hip-joint  are  ft-ee  and  unaccompanied  by  pain, 
unless  flexion  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  nerve  tense.  In 
rheumatoid  arthritis  the  grating  felt  in  the  joint  on  movement  will  usually 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  disease  ;  with  the  "  lightning  pains  "  of  locomotor 
ataxy  it  must  not  be  confounded.    In  all  cases  of  sciatica  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  buttock  must  be  made  for  a  tumour  in  that  region  :  the  lower 
part  of  the  spine  must  be  examined  for  signs  of  caries,  and  the  fiuger  might 
be  passed  into  the  rectum  to  feel  for  a  pelvic  tumour,  as  in  these  conditions 
local  treatment  directed  to  the  course  of  the  nerve  could  be  of  but  little  use. 

Treatment.— The  constitutional  treatment  already  recommended  for  rheu- 
matic neuritis  must  be  adopted.    The  limb  must  be  wrapped  in  flannel 
Counter-irritation  along  the  line  of  the  nerve  in  the  early  stages  by  mustard 
plasters,  and  later  on  by  blisters  is  most  useful.    The  application  of  a  long 
strip  of  capsicum-rubber  plaster  along  the  line  of  the  nerve  oiten  has  a  good 
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effect.  Hot  baths  usually  give  considerable  relief.  Stinuilabiug  applications, 
as  the  ammonia  or  compound  camphor  liniment,  may  be  of  use  ;  and  sedatives, 
as  the  opium  or  belladonna  liniment,  may  ease  the  pain,  but  they  do  little 
to  cure.  Hypodermic  injection  of  cocaine  has  proved  very  useful.  Gowers 
recommends  that  the  injections  be  made  pretty  deeply,  but  not  into  the  nerve  ; 
the  dose  may  be  rapidly  increased  Irom  one-twelfth  to  a  third  or  half  a  grain. 
Hypodermic  injections  of  morphia  should  be  resorted  to  only  when  the  patient 
is  suffering  from  want  of  sleep  due  to  the  pain.  They  exert  no  curative 
influence. 

If  the  constitutional  treatment  and  external  applications  fail,  as  they  very 
frequently  do,  two  modes  of  treatment  may  be  adopted— acupuncture  and 
nerve-stretching. 

Acupuncture  is  thus  performed.  The  patient  is  laid  on  his  face,  and  the 
tender  points  of  the  nerve  found  by  pressure.  Long  fine  needles  are  then 
thrust  in  so  as  if  possible  to  puncture  the  nerve.  When  the  needle  touches 
the  nerve  the  patient  complains  of  a  sudden  pain  down  the  thigh.  The 
number  of  the  needles  used  should  not  exceed  six.  They  may  be  left  in  for 
a  few  minutes.    This  treatment  sometimes  gives  permanent  relief. 

Our  last  resource  is,  however,  Stretching  the  Sciatic  KTerve.  (See  Yol.  I., 
p.  498.)  This  operation  has  been  more  successful  in  sciatica  than  in  any 
other  painful  affection  for  which  it  has  been  undertaken.  Nocht  has  collected 
24  cases  :  of  these  16  were  quickly,  5  slowly,  relieved  ;  in  2  the  operation 
failed ;  and  1  died.  Marshall  finds  that  of  9  cases  which  occurred  in 
University  College  Hospital,  4  were  decidedly  improved,  4  were  relieved,  and 
1  failed. 

The  operation  is  thus  performed.  The  patient  is  laid  upon  his  face  and 
a  vertical  incision,  about  three  inches  in  length,  is  made  a  little  above 
the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  thigh.  The  deep  fascia  is  opened  and  the 
contiguous  borders  of  the  semitendinosus  and  biceps  are  separated  with 
the  finger.  The  wound  being  now  held  open  by  copper  spatulae,  the  sciatic 
nerve  comes  into  view  and  is  raised  out  of  the  wound  by  passing  the 
finger  beneath  it,  the  knee  being  flexed  to  relieve  it  from  tension.  It  is  then 
pulled  forcibly  in  both  directions  for  about  five  minutes.  Marshall  demon- 
strated that  any  force  which  can  be  applied  while  holding  the  nerve  between 
the  finger  and  thumb  may  safely  be  used.  The  experiments  of  Johnson, 
Trombetta,  Ceccherelli,  and  others,  have  sho^vn.  that  the  breaking  strain  of  a 
healthy  sciatic  nerve  is  never  under  eighty  pounds.  The  wound  after  the 
operation  must  be  carefully  drained  and  dressed  by  some  antiseptic  method, 
and  it  is  better  to  apply  an  anterior  splint  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Some  Surgeons  prefer  exposing  the  nerve  at  a  higher  point,  IdcIow  the  lower 
border  of  the  gluteus  maximus.  If  the  operation  be  performed  at  this  point, 
the  whole  of  the  hamstring  muscles  together  must  be  drawn  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  wound,  and  the  nerve  sought  for  external  to  them.  If  necessary,  the 
lower  fibres  of  the  gluteus  may  be  divided.  There  is  no  particular  advantage 
in  this  mode  of  operating,  and  the  resulting  wound  is  deeper  and  more  difficult 
to  treat  owing  to  its  situation. 

Trombetta  and  Billroth  suggested  stretching  the  nerve  by  means  of 
forcible  flexion  of  the  hip  with  the  knee  extended  and  the  foot  flexed.  That 
a  very  great  strain  can  be  put  upon  the  nerve  in  this  way  is  evident,  and  the 
method  might  very  well  be  tried  before  proceeding  to  the  more  severe  opera- 
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tion  just  described.  It  is  best  done  by  flexing  the  thigh  fully  on  the 
abdomen  with  tlie  knee  bent,  and  tlien,  while  the  thigh  is  fixed,  extending 
the  leg. 

The  conductivity  of  the  sciatic  nerve  is  not  affected  at  all,  or  only  to  a  very 
slight  degree,  by  force  used  in  the  operation.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this 
acts  by  breaking  down  adhesions  either  amongst  the  fibres  or  between  the 
sheath  and  surrounding  structures.  Marshall  believes  it  acts  by  stretching  or 
even  rupturing  the  small  nervi  nervorum  ramifying  in  the  perineui-ium  and  in 
the  epineurium,  which  must  be  more  or  less  implicated  and  pressed  upon  by 
any  inflammatoiy  growth  or  exudation  in  chronic  neuritis. 

NEUBALGIA. 

Neuralgia  frequently  occurs  in  surgical  practice,  either  complicating  other 
diseases,  or  as  a  distinct  aflFcction  simulating  closely  various  organic  lesions, 
more  especially  of  joints  and  bones. 

Symptoms. — The  pain  in  neuralgia  is  the  essential  symptom.  It  may  be 
of  two  kinds  :  either  following  anatomically  the  course  of  a  nerve  and  the 
distribution  of  its  filaments  ;  or  affecting  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
surface  without  reference  to  any  special  nerve.  It  is  of  all  degrees  of 
severity,  sometimes  moderate,  sometimes  unbearable,  even  by  those  who 
possess  the  greatest  fortitude.  When  severe,  it  usually  comes  on  suddenly, 
with  a  kind  of  shock,  and  continues  as  a  sharp,  darting,  or  tearing  sensa- 
tion, coursing  along  the  trunk  or  ramifications  of  the  affected  nerve,  the 
distribution  of  which  may  often  be  distinctly  indicated  by  the  direction  the 
pain  takes.  It  is  often  accompanied  by  other  sensations,  such  as  a  tickling, 
smarting,  or  creeping  feeling  on  the  aifected  surface  ;  it  is  in  some  instances 
relieved  by  pressure,  in  others  increased  by  the  slightest  touch  or  movement 
of  the  part.  Occasionally  there  is  a  spasm  in  the  muscles  supplied  by  the 
affected  nerve  ;  in  other  cases,  there  are  heat  and  redness  of  the  surface,  with 
increased  secretion  from  the  neighbouring  organs,  as  a  Slow  of  saliva  or  tears 
when  the  nerves  of  the  jaw  or  eye  are  implicated.  The  duration  of  an  attack 
may  vary  from  a  few  moments  to  many  days  or  months.  The  pain  is  most 
commonly  intermittent  or  remittent ;  it  is  often  irregularly  so,  but  in  some 
instances  the  periodicity  is  well  marked. 

Situations. — This  disease  may  affect  almost  any  part  of  the  body  ;  it  is 
most  commonly  seated  distinctly  in  the  trunk  and  branches  of  a  nerve.  The 
divisions  of  the  fifth  pair  are  the  most  frequent  seat  of.  neuralgia  ;  the  pain 
may  extend  to  all  the  branches  of  this  nerve  on  one  side  of  the  head  and 
face,  but  more  commonly  it  is  confined  to  one  of  its  principal  divisions, 
such  as  the  infra-orbital,  which  is  especially  liable  to  be  aflFected  ;  in  many 
instances  it  is  seated  in  the  temporal  and  dental  nerves.  Not  unfrequently 
some  of  the  terminal  twigs  alone  of  one  of  these  nerves  become  the  seat  of 
intense  pain  ;  thus  occasionally  the  affection  is  found  limited  to  a  patch  on 
the  cheek,  brow,  or  temple,  from  which  it  scarcely  ever  shifts.  The  posterior 
branches  of  the  dorsal  spinal  nerves,  and  the  intercostals,  are  also  very 
commonly  affected,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the  fifth  pair.  In  other 
cases  the  whole  of  an  organ,  or  part,  becomes  the  seat  of  neuralgia,  though  no 
one  nerve  may  appear  to  be  distinctly  implicated  :  thus  the  testes,  the  breast, 
the  uterine  organs,  or  one  of  the  larger  joints,  as  the  hip  or  knee,  are  occa- 
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sionally  the  seat  of  severe  suffering  of  this  kind.  Extreme  cutaneous  sen- 
sibility is  a  marked  feature  in  some  cases  :  the  patient  wincing  and  suffering 
severely  whenever  the  skin  is  pinched  or  touched,  however  lightly. 

Causes.— The  causes  of  this  painful  affection  are  very  various  :  they  may 
be  constitutional  or  local.  It  seldom  occurs  in  strong  and  healthy  individuals, 
but  is  almost  invariably  associated  with  want  of  power,  unless  it  be  occasioned 
by  some  local  mechanical  cause.  Depressing  influences  of  all  kinds  are  especi- 
ally apt  to  produce  ifc  :  thus,  debilitating  diseases,  mental  depression,  and 
particularly  exposure  to  malaria,  are  common  occasioning  causes  ;  those  forms 
of  the  disease  that  arise  from  malarial  influences,  or  from  exposure  to  simple 
cold  and  wet,  usually  assume  a  very  intermitting  or  periodical  character,  and 
are  commonly  seated  in  the  nerves  of  the  head.  The  hysterical  temperament 
very  frequently  disposes  to  the  spinal  and  articular  forms  of  neuralgia.  There 
is  no  constitutional  condition  with  which  neuralgia  is  more  frequently 
associated  than  with  ansemia  ;  hence  its  frequency  in  females.  As  Romberg 
somewhat  poetically  says,  "  Neuralgia  is  the  prayer  of  the  nerve  for  healthy 
blood."  Various  sources  of  peripheral  irritation,  as  loaded  bowels,  the  irrita- 
tion of  worms,  carious  teeth,  uterine  disease,  and  calculus,  may  be  recognized 
as  producing  some  of  the  more  obscure  varieties  of  the  disease.  Exposure  to 
cold  is  a  common  cause. 

Neuralgia  may  arise  also  from  any  compression  exercised  upon  the  trunk  of 
a  nerve  ;  and  in  this  way,  indeed,  some  of  the  more  intractable  forms  of  the 
affection  have  their  origin.  Thus,  thickening  of  the  fibrous  sheath,  the 
pressure  of  a  tumour  of  any  kind,  or  of  a  piece  of  dead  bone,  may  give  rise 
to  the  most  intense  pain  in  the  part  supplied  by  the  irritated  nerve  ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that,  in  many  of  the  cases  of  neuralgia  in  the  branches  of  the 
fifth  nerve,  pain  may  be  owing  to  periosteal  inflammation,  or  to  some  other 
disease  of  the  osseous  canals  through  which  the  divisions  of  the  nerve  pass. 

Diagnosis.— The  diagnosis  of  neuralgia,  though  usually  made  without 
any  difficulty,  is  in  some  cases  a  little  embarrassing,  as  the  pain  may  occa- 
sionally simulate  that  of  organic  disease  or  inflammation  of  the  part.  From 
m-gani^^  disease  of  the  part  that  is  the  seat  of  suffering,  such  as  the  hip,  the 
knee,  the  testis,  or  the  breast,  this  disease  may  usually  be  distinguished  by 
the  co-existence  of  heightened  cutaneous  sensibility,  the  existence  of  the 
hysterical  temperament,  and  the  absence  of  the  other  signs  that  would 
accompany  lesion  of  structure  in  the  part  affected.  From  inflammation  the 
diagnosis  is  usually  sufficiently  easy,  by  attending  to  the  intermittent  character 
of  the  neuralgic  pain,  to  its  occurrence  in  hysterical  subjects,  and  to  the 
absence  of  the  constitutional  symptoms  of  inflammation.  But  occasionally 
when  local  inflammatory  irritation  is  conjoined  with  the  neuralgia,  the 
diagnosis  is  difficult.  Here  the  presence  of  cutaneous  hypereesthesia  and  the 
relief  of  the  pain  by  firm  pressure  will  indicate  neuralgia  ;  whereas,  in  in- 
flammation, there  is  no  tenderness  of  surface,  but  the  suffering  is  aggravated 
by  deep  pressure. 

Treatment.— The  treatment  of  neuralgia  must  have  reference  to  its  cause 
and  will  be  successful  or  not  according  as  this  can  be  more  or  less  i:eadilv 
removed.    So  long  as  the  conditions  that  primarily  occasion  the  disease  per- 
sist, the  pain  IS  likely  to  continue  :  and  if  these  conditions  be  irremovable 
the  disease  may  be  looked  upon  as  necessarily  incurable,  though  the  suffering 
may  be  aUeviated  by  appropriate  means.    When  it  arises  from  any  central 
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norvous  affection,  there  may  be  fear  of  the  ultimate  occurrence  of  disease  of  a 
more  serious  typo,  such  as  epilepsy  or  insanity. 

AVhen  it  occurs  as  the  consequence  of  anaemia,  or  in  the  hysterical  tempera- 
inent,  the  administration  of  the  more  stimulating  and  stronger  prepai-ations  of 
iron,  such  as  the  sulphate  or  the  perehloi-ide,  or  the  mistura  ferri  composita, 
either  alone  or  in  combination  with  quinine,  with  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
bowels  and  of  the  uterine  functions,  and  a  regimen  calculated  to  improve  the 
genei-al  health,  sucli  as  sea-bathing,  the  cold  douche  or  cold  sponging,  will  bo 
of  essential  service.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  combination  of  zinc,  especi- 
ally the  valerianate,  with  assafoetida,  will  give  relief  when  iron  fails.  When 
the  neuralgia  is  distinctly  periodical,  quinine  in  full  doses,  or  the  liquor 
arsenicalis,  will  often  speedily  effect  a  cure.  When  it  is  rheumatic,  occurring  in 
debilitated  subjects,  and  attended  by  distinct  nocturnal  exacerbations  of  pain, 
no  remedy  has  so  great  an  effect  upon  it  as  the  iodide  of  potassium,  especially 
when  administered  in  combination  with  quinine.  In  the  more  protracted 
forms  of  the  disease,  relief  may  occasionally  be  given  by  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  liver  and  digestive  organs,  by  a  course  of  some  of  the  more 
purgative  mineral  waters,  and  by  the  occasional  administration  of  aloetics, 
followed  by  tonic  remedies.  Gelsemium  has  been  used  with  considerable 
success  ;  the  tincture  may  be  given  every  six  hours  in  15  minim  doses,  or  the 
alkaloid  gelsemine  may  be  injected  subcutaneously  in  doses  of  to  of 
a  grain.  In  some  cases,  especially  when  the  disease  affects  the  branches  of 
the  fifth  nerve,  croton  chloral  hydrate  in  doses  of  1|  grain  to  5  grains,  may 
give  relief.  Antipyrin  occasionally  proves  useful ;  five  to  fifteen  grains  may 
be  given  every  six  hours. 

Local  applications  of  a  sedative  kind,  such  as  chloroform,  belladonna, 
aconite,  opium,  &c.,  are  often  useful  adjuncts  to  constitutional  treatment. 
Solid  menthol  rubbed  on  the  part  sometimes  relieves  the  pain  in  neuralgia  of 
the  face.  Chloral  and  camphor  rubbed  together  in  equal  parts  form  a  liquid 
which  may  be  painted  over  the  painful  area  with  benefit  in  many  cases.  By 
far  the  readiest  mode  of  affording  relief  locally  is  the  hypodermic  injection  of 
from  one-sixth  to  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphia.  More  than  this  it  is 
unsafe  to  begin  with  ;  but  the  quantity  may  be  enormously  increased.  I  have 
had  a  patient  who,  to  relieve  the  pains  attending  cancer  of  the  rectum  and 
anus,  required  no  less  than  six  grains  to  be  injected  every  twelfth  hour.  In 
some  cases  a  single  injection  has  cured  neuralgia  which  has  resisted  all  other 
means.  Hypodermic  injections  of  cocaine  may  in  some  cases  give  temporary 
ease.  Relief  may  often  be  obtained  by  the  use  of-  electricity  in  the  form  of 
the  continuous  current.  The  positive  sponge  must  be  applied  to  some 
convenient  place  near  the  seat  of  pain,  while  the  neuralgic  spot  is  gently 
rubbed  with  the  negative  until  the  skin  is  reddened.  In  exceptional  cases 
the  relief  is  permanent.  Granville  has  in  some  cases  seen  permanent  relief 
produced  by  rapid  light  percussion  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  a 
"  percuteur." 

In  many  cases  all  these  means,  however,  are  unfortunately  unavailmg,  and 
the  sufferer  is  doomed  to  an  existence  of  almost  constant  pain,  except  at  times 
when  the  disease  appears  to  cease  of  itself,  or  has  its  intensity  blunted  by  the 
administration  of  the  more  powerful  sedatives,  such  as  morphia  hypodermically, 
or  veratria,  aconite,  or  atropine  externally.  In  these  distressmg  cases  the 
sufferer  is  ready  to  grasp  at  any  means  of  relief  that  is  held  out  to  hmi  :  and 
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stretching  of  the  affected  nerve  is  now  frequently  undertaken  in  the  hope  • 
of  relieving,  if  not  completely  removing,  the  affection.  This  operation  Has. 
already  been  described  (Vol.  I.,  p.  499).  It  was  there  pointed  out  that  the  effect 
produced  varies  considerably  according  to  the  size  of  the  nerve  operated 
on.  In  small  nerves,  such  as  those  of  the  face,  the  conductivity  of  the  nerve 
is  abolished  as  completely  as  if  it  had  been  divided,  but  as  its  continuity  is 
not  interrupted,  repair  always  takes  place,  and  after  a  time  its  function  is 
restored.  In  the  larger  ner^'es,  even  when  considerable  force  is  used,  the  con- 
ductivity is  not  completely  abolished,  although  it  may  be  modified  for  a  time. 
It  is  only  when  great  force  is  used  that  the  breaking  up  of  the  medullary 
sheath  observed  by  Leuterman  and  Horsley  takes  place.  We  have  seen  that 
in  sciatica,  in  which  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  actual  trunk  of  the  nerve, 
great  benefit  is  usua,lly  derived  from  nerve-stretching,  and  probably  the  same 
result  may  be  hoped  for  when  a  similar  condition  exists  in  other  nerves.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  of  neuralgia,  however,  the  cause  is  either  some  peripheral 
irritation  of  the  terminal  branches  or  some  central  disease,  and  in  these  but 
little  is  to  be  expected  from  the  operation.  In  the  former  case  there  might 
be  temporary  relief  until  repair  of  the  nerve  was  accomplished  :  and  in  the 
latter,  although  experience  has  shown  that  there  may  be  some  improvement, 
this  is  only  of  a  temporary  character. 

When  stretching  has  failed,  section  of  the  affected  nerve  is  not  unfre- 
quently  recommended  as  a  last  chance  of  the  removal  of  the  disease.  Simple 
section  of  the  smaller  nerves  is  now  replaced  by  stretching,  which,  as  has  just 
been  stated,  temporarily  abolishes  their  conductivity.  Division  is  undertaken 
with  the  intention  of  permanently  destroying  the  continuity  of  the  nerve,  and 
to  ensure  this  about  a  third  or  half  an  inch  of  the  trunk  must  be  cut  away.  As 
with  stretching,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the  operation,  though  occasion- 
ally productive  of  temporary  rehef,  cannot  in  most  cases  be  expected  to 
benefit  the  patient  permanently  ;  for  by  it  the  cause  of  the  neuralgia  is 
not  removed,  and  it  can  consequently  be  of  service  only  when  the  pain  is 
peripheral,  occasioned  by  some  local  irritation  existing  between  the  part  cut 
and  the  terminal  branches  of  the  nerve.  If  the  neuralgia  depend  on  any 
central  cause,  or  on  local  irritation  existing  higher  up  than  the  point  divided, 
the  operation  must  eventually  be  useless.  Thus,  if  the  source  of  irritation 
exist  in  the  terminal  branches  of  the  infra-orbital  nerve,  division  of  this  trunk 
might  be  useful  ;  but  if  the  pain  be  occasioned  by  any  pressure  to  which  this 
nerve  may  be  subjected  in  its  passage  through  its  canal  by  a  carious  state  of 
the  bones,  or  by  disease  of  the  periosteum,  it  would  be  unavailing  ;  though 
it  is  remarkable  that  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  there  is  after  these 
operations  a  temporary  cessation  of  pain  for  a  few  weeks  or  months.  In  some 
of  these  cases,  however,  the  pain  shifts  its  seat  from  the  branch  operated  upon 
to  another  division  of  the  same  trunk  :  thus,  if  the  infra-orbital  have  been 
divided,  the  inferior  dental  or  submental  nerve  becomes  the  seat  of  pain.  Or 
this  may  ascend,  as  it  were,  to  the  point  at  which  the  nerve  was  divided  ;  thus, 
after  amputation  for  neuralgia  of  the  knee,  the  pain  may  return  in  the  stump,' 
and  again  when  this  is  removed  a  second  or  even  third  time. 

Facial  or  Trigeminal  Neuralgia  is  the  most  common  form  of  the 
disease  and  that  for  which  some  kind  of  operative  interference  is  most  often 
required.  The  pain  in  some  cases  is  intense  and  paroxysmal,  and  the  disease 
18  then  known  as  Epileptiform  neuralgia  or  Tic  douloureux     The  pain 
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in  such  cases  often  starts  from  definite  spots  Avhich  will  be  found  to  be  ex- 
tremely tender  on  pressure.  When  the  ophthalmic  division  is  affected  tender 
spots  may  be  found  at  the  supra-orbital  notch,  on  the  nose  between  the  nasal 
bone  and  cartilage,  and  on  the  scalp  above  the  parietal  eminence.  In  neural-ia 
ot  the  superior  maxillary  division  tenderness  may  be  found  over  the  infra- 
orbital ioi-amen,  over  the  malar  foramen  in  the  malar  bone,  and  rarely  along 
the  upper  gum  and  in  the  palate.  Tender  spots  along  the  branches  of  the 
interior  maxillary  may  be  found  at  the  mental  foramen,  along  the  side  of  the 
tongue,  and  sometimes  in  front  of  the  ear  and  in  the  lower  lip. 

In  considering  the  various  operations  which  may  be  required  for  the  relief 
of  trigeminal  neuralgia,  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  first  the  methods  by 
which  the  different  branches  may  be  stretched  or  excised. 

First  or  Ophthalmic  Division  of  the  Fifth.— It  is  evident  that  the 
frontal  branch  of  this  nerve  is  the  only  part  that  can  be  either  stretched  or 
divided.  The  frontal  divides  about  the  middle  of  the  orbit  into  the  supra- 
trochlear and  supra-orbital  branches.  The  supra-orbital  leaves  the  orbit 
usually  as  a  single  trunk,  and  can  be  isolated  without  difficulty.  The  position 
of  the  nerve  is  recognized  by  feeling  for  the  supra-orbital  notch,  through 
which  it  passes.  The  nerve  may  be  stretched  subcutaneously  by  making  a 
small  puncture  with  a  tenotome  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  on  one  side  of 
the  notch.  A  blunt  hook  is  inserted  through  this  and  forcibly  scraped  along 
the  bone  until  its  point  has  passed  the  line  of  the  nerve.  The  skin  of  the 
forehead  must  be  pulled  upwards  so  as  to  make  it  tense,  and  there  will  then 
be  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  by  the  sense  of  resistance  whether  the  nerve 
has  been  hooked  or  not.  If  it  be  felt  upon  the  hook,  the  skin  of  the  forehead 
being  pulled  forcibly  upwards,  the  nerve  may  be  firmly  stretched. 

It  is,  however,  better  to  expose  the  nerve  by  an  incision  through  which 
stretching  or  excision  may  be  done.  The  skin  of  the  forehead  must  be  drawn 
up  and  the  eyelid  down,  and  a  curved  incision  about  an  inch  in  length  must 
be  made  parallel  to  the  eyebrow  and  a  little  below  it,  the  centre  of  the  wound 
being  opposite  the  notch.  The  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  may  then 
be  separated  by  a  blunt  instrument,  and  the  nerve  exposed  as  it  leaves  the 
orbit  lying  closely  upon  the  bone.  It  may  then  be  stretched,  or  a  piece  cut 
out  as  desired.  Horsley  finds  that  the  nerve  can  usually  be  traced  back 
without  difficulty  to  the  division  of  the'  frontal,  and  thus  the  supratrochlear 
nerve  can  also  be  divided. 

The  supratrochlear  is  too  small,  and,  as  a  rule,  too  much  broken  up  into 
branches  to  be  isolated  and  stretched.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  expose  the 
nerve  separately,  it  will  be  found  at  a  point  where  a  line  drawn  upwards  from 
the  angle  of  the  mouth  through  the  inner  canthus  meets  the  margin  of  the 
orbit. 

The  Second  or  Superior  Maxillary  Branch  of  the  Fifth. — This  nerve, 
after  crossing  the  spheno -maxillary  fossa,  enters  a  canal  in  the  floor  of  the 
orbit,  and  appears  on  the  face  through  the  infra-orbital  foramen.  The  nerve 
has  been  divided  as  it  leaves  the  foramen,  in  the  canal,  and  in  the  spheno- 
maxillary fossa.  The  situation  of  the  infra-orbital  foramen  is  found  by 
drawing  a  line  from  the  supra-orbital  notch  to  the  interval  between  the  two 
bicuspid  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw.  This  line  crosses  the  infra-orbital  foramen, 
and  if  prolonged  will  show  the  position  also  of  the  mental  foramen.  The 
iufi-a-orbital  foramen  is  situated  about  half  an  inch  below  the  lower  margin  of 
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the  orbifc.    The  nerve  lies  rather  deeply,  but  can  be  stretched  subcutaneously 
in  the  same  way  as  the  supra-orbital,  by  punctiiriug  the  skin  with  a  tenotome 
and  grappling-  for  the  nerve  with  a  blunt  hook,  the  point  of  which  is  made 
to  scrape  along  the  bone  below  the  foramen.    When  stretching  it,  the  upper 
lip  and  cheek  must  be  di'awn  forcibly  downwards.    Subcutaneous  section 
can  be  done  in  the  same  situation  with  a  tenotome.    To  expose  the  nerve  a 
curved  incision,  arranged  so  as  to  fall  into  the  lines  of  the  face,  and  about  one 
inch  in  length,  should  be  made  with  its  mid-point  over  the  foramen.  After 
dividing  the  skin  the  levator  labii  superioris  must  be  cut  through,  and  the 
nerve  then  comes  into  view,  and  when  the  bleeding  has  been  arrested,  can  be 
exposed  and  stretched  or  excised.    This  operation,  however,  can  be  of  little 
use  when  the  teeth  are  the  seat  of  the  neuralgic  pain,  as  the  anterior  dental 
nerve  is  not  affected  by  the  section.    To  divide  this,  it  is  recommended  by 
Malgaigne  to  make  the  incision  parallel  to  the  margin  of  the  orbit  and 
immediately  below  it.    A  few  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  are  cut 
through,  the  origin  of  the  levator  labii  superioris  turned  doAvn  and  the  nerve 
thus  exposed  at  the  foramen.    The  palpebral  ligament  is  then  separated  from 
the  margin  of  the  orbit,  and  pushed  upwards  with  the  fat  and  the  eyeball  so 
as  to  expose  the  floor  of  the  orbit.    The  nerve  is  next  cut  through  as  it  lies  in 
the  canal  in  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  with  a  strong  tenotome,  which  is  made  to 
penetrate  the  antrum,  and  the  terminal  branch  being  seized  in  a  pair  of 
forceps  at  the  infra-orbital  foramen,  it  is  forcibly  dragged  out  of  the  canal  by 
which  the  anterior  dental  branches  are  ruptured.    The  free  part  is  then  cut 
off.    This  operation  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  suppuration  in  the  antrum  and 
orbit.    Langenbeck  and  Hiiter  have  recommended  that  instead  of  opening  up 
the  orbit,  the  nerve  should  be  divided  subcutaneously  just  before  it  enters  the 
canal.    To  do  this  a  puncture  is  made  in  the  skin  immediately  below  the 
outer  commissure  of  the  lids,  and  a  blunt  tenotome  is  pushed  backwards  and 
downwards  till  its  point  is  felt  to  be  in  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure.  The 
nerve  is  then  pulled  forcibly  where  it  has  been  exposed  at  the  infra-orbital 
foramen,  while  the  tenotome  is  made  to  shave  along  the  maxillary  border 
of  the  fissure.    As  soon  as  the  trunk  is  divided,  it  can  be  pulled  out  of  the 
canal. 

On  account  of  the  frequent  failure  of  these  simpler  methods  numerous 
operations  have  been  devised  for  the  free  excision  of  the  superior  maxillary 
nerve  with  or  without  Meckel's  ganglion.  This  may  be  done  through  the 
antrum,  as  recommended  by  Carnochan.  A  Y-shaped  incision  is  made  below 
the  orbit,  one  limb  commencing  on  the  lower  margin  near  the  inner  canthus, 
the  other  beginning  half  an  inch  below  the  outer  canthus,  and  the  two  join- 
ing each  other  at  a  point  below  the  infra-orbital  foramen.  The  flap  is  turned 
upwards  and  the  nerve  traced  to  the  canal.  From  the  apex  of  the  Y  an  incision 
is  made  vertically  downwards  through  the  cheek  and  upper  lip  into  the 
mouth.  The  whole  anterior  wall  of  the  antrum  is  then  exposed  by  raising  the 
flap  with  the  periosteum  from  the  bone.  The  palpebral  ligament  is  1;hen 
divided  and  the  fat  of  the  orbit  raised.  A  small  piece  of  the  margin  of  the 
orbit  must  then  be  cut  away,  so  as  to  expose  the  nerve  in  its  canal,  the  antrum 
being  opened  at  the  same  time.  The  anterior  wall  of  the  antrum  must  then  be 
freely  removed,  so  as  to  give  sufficient  room.  The  posterior  wall  is  next  per- 
forated with  a  chisel  or  trephine  and  the  fragments  removed,  so  as  to  open  up 
the  spheno-maxillary  fossa.    The  nerve  may  now  be  followed  back  and  divided 
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near  the  tommen  rotundiim.  In  doinj.-  this  the  termination  of  the  internal 
maxillary  artery  may  be  wonnded.  ]f  this  happens  the  vessel  may  be  twisted 
or  tied,  or  if  this  fails  the  bleeding  may  be  arrested  by  the  oautery.  Various 
modifications  of  this  method  have  been  employed  by  Chavasse,  Treves  and 
others.  ' 

Suppuration  in  the  cavity  of  the  antrum  has  not  unfrcquently  followed 
In  a  case  operated  on  by  this  method  in  University  College  Hospital  after 
avulsion  of  tlie  nerve  at  the  infra-orbital  foramen  had  failed,  a  mucous  polypus 
of  considerable  size  was  found  in  the  antrum.  The  operation  was  followed  bv 
perfect  relief  of  the  neuralgia,  but  the  cavity  continued  to  discharge  pus  foV 
several  months,  and  as  the  normal  aperture  did  not  allow  sufficient  drain- 
age, the  lower  angle  of  the  wound  had  to  be  kept  open  by  a  tube.  Possibly 
this  might  have  been  avoided  by  making  an  opening  from  the  lowest  part  of 
the  antrum  into  the  nose  at  the  time  of  the  operation  through  which  the 
cavity  might  have  been  syringed  out  with  an  antiseptic  fluid. 

Wagner,  Horsley  and  others  recommend  that  the  nerve  be  traced  backwards 
in  the  orbit.  Horsley  operates  as  follows  :— An  incision,  dividing  the  periosteum, 
is  made  along  the  inferior  orbital  margin  and  a  short  one  at  right  angles  to  it 
over  the  infra-orbital  foramen.  The  periosteum  is  turned  down  from  the  jaw 
until  the  nerve  is  exposed  and  can  be  divided  at  its  exit  from  the  foramen. 
The  periosteum  is  next  separated  from  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  and  the  infra- 
orbital canal  opened  up  with  sharp-pointed  bone  forceps.  In  this  way  the 
nerve  can  be  followed  back  and  divided  where  it  leaves  the  foramen  rotundum. 
Horsley  recommends  that,  before  beginning  the  operation,  the  eyelids  should 
be  stitched  together  with  horse-hair  to  lessen  the  risk  of  conjunctivitis. 

Braun,  Liicke,  Lossen,  and  others  have  operated  in  the  pterygo-maxillary 
region.  In  order  to  expose  the  nerve  in  this  way,  an  incision  is  commenced 
just  behind  the  middle  of  the  outer  margin  of  the  orbit,  and  earned  down- 
wards to  a  point  opposite  the  last  upper  molar.  From  the  upper  end  of  this 
another  is  carried  backwards  to  the  root  of  the  zygoma.  The  malar  bone 
and  zygoma  are  cut  through,  and  the  arch  turned  down  with  the  masseter 
attached.  The  fat  beneath  is  then  pushed  back,  and  if  necessary  some  of  the 
fibres  of  the  temporal  muscle  which  are  inserted  into  the  posterior  part  of  the 
coronoid  process  of  the  jaw  are  divided.  The  posterior  part  of  the  superior 
maxilla  is  then  recognized  and  followed  upwards  and  backwards  to  the  spheno- 
maxillary fossa.  The  nerve  is  next  raised  with  a  blunt  hook  and  divided,  as 
large  a  piece  as  possible  being  removed.  As  the  internal  maxillary  artery  and 
a  plexus  of  veins  which  lie  in  the  fat  may  cause  -troublesome  hsemorrhage, 
the  dissection  should  be  carried  out  with  a  blunt  instrument.  After  the 
operation  the  malar  bone  is  replaced  and  secured  by  sutures.  In  some  of  the 
cases  in  which  the  operation  has  been  performed  considerable  stiflness  of  the 
jaw  has  been  left. 

Third  or  Inferior  Maxillary  Division  of  the  Fifth. — The  chief 
branches  of  this  nerve,  the  lingual,  inferior  dental,  auriculo-temporal  and  buccal, 
have  been  submitted  to  operative  treatment  in  neuralgia. 

The  lingual  is  easily  reached  from  within  the  mouth.  It  runs  obliquely  forwards 
to  the  side  of  the  tongue  from  a  point  immediately  internal  to  the  last  molar 
tooth.  It  is  covered  only  by  the  mucous  membrane,  and  forms  a  distinct 
ridge  if  the  tongue  be  pulled  forcibly  outwards  and  to  the  opposite  side.  In 
this  situation,  the  nerve  can  readily  be  seized  and  stretched  by  means  of  a 
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blunt  hook  forced  through  the  mucous  membrane,  the  tongue  being  drawn 
to  the  opposite  side  while  the  nerve  is  being  pulled  upon.  Section  can 
be  made  by  putting  the  nerve  on  the  stretch,  and  passing  a  curved  bistoury  to 
the  inner  side  of  it  opposite  the  last  molar  tooth,  and  then  cutting  towards 
the  jaw.  To  remove  a  piece,  a  longitudinal  incision  should  be  made  through 
the  mucous  membrane  in  the  line  of  the  nerve,  which  may  then  be  drawn  out 
with  a  blunt  hook. 

The  mental  branch  of  the  inferior  dental  is  easily  reached,  as  it  emerges 
fi'om  the  dental  canal.  The  foramen  is  situated  directly  below  the  interval 
between  the  bicuspid  teeth.  The  nerve  can  be  stretched  subcutaneously  by 
making  a  puncture  in  the  skin  opposite  the  first  bicuspid  at  such  a  level  as  not 
to  jDenetrate  the  mouth.  A  blunt  hook  is  inserted  through  this,  and  forcibly 
scraped  along  the  bone  across  the  line  of  the  nerve.  The  lip  and  chin  must 
be  pulled  inwards  while  the  nerve  is  stretched.  The  nerve  may  also  be 
exposed,  and  a  piece  cut  out  if  desired  by  a  small  incision  in  the  same 
situation. 

The  main  trunJc  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve  has  been  divided  within  the 
mouth  through  a  short  vertical  incision  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  ramus 
of  the  jaw.  The  soft  parts,  including  the  periosteum,  are  turned  from  the 
bone  and  the  nerve  exposed  as  it  enters  the  dental  foramen.  Various  methods 
have  also  been  devised  for  exposing  the  nerve  in  the  dental  canal,  by  turning 
the  soft  parts  from  the  jaw  and  opening  the  canal  with  a  trephine  or  chisel. 

The  aurimlo-temporal  nerve  can  be  reached  where  it  crosses  the  root  of  the 
zygoma  after  emerging  from  above  the  parotid  gland.  It  lies  immediately 
behind  the  temporal  artery.  In  this  situation  it  can  be  exposed  by  a  small 
incision  parallel  to  its  course,  and  immediately  in  front  of  the  tragus,  care 
being  taken  to  avoid  the  artery.  Subcutaneous  stretching  had  better  not  be 
attempted  for  fear  of  injuring  the  temporal  artery. 

The  Uiccal  nerve  has  been  divided  from  the  mouth  by  an  incision  through 
the  mucous  membrane  opposite  the  middle  of  the  anterior  border  of  the 
ascending  ramus. 

The  results  of  these  operations  have  been  far  from  satisfactory.  Cases  of 
permanent  cure  have  been  recorded,  but  as  a  rule  the  relief  has  been  temporary, 
lasting  only  a  few  weeks  or  months.  This  is  especially  true  of  those  cases 
in  which  the  pain  is  referred  to  the  distribution  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve 
The  more  radical  measure  has  therefore  been  adopted  of  excisino"  this  nerve 
between  the  skull  and  the  dental  foramen,  by  various  operations  which  are 
also  available  for  excision  of  the  lingual,  or  even  of  the  third  division  itself 
below  the  foramen  ovale.  The  different  procedures  were  fully  described 
by  William  Eose  in  his  Lettsomian  Lectures  of  1892.  Horsley  recommends 
the  following  operation,  which  has  also  been  adopted  by  Eose  and  others. 
The  eye  is  closed  by  a  horse-hair  suture  passed  through  a  fold  of  skin  in  each 
lid  to  protect  it  from  the  antiseptic  lotions.  An  incision  is  made  from  above 
■the  upper  border  of  the  root  of  the  zygoma  straight  down  in  front  of  the  trao-us 
as  far  as  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  where  it  turns  forwards  just  below  the  lower 
border  of  the  jaw  as  far  as  the  facial  artery.  The  triangular  flap  thus  marked 
out  18  turned  forwards  and  upwards,  until  the  anterior  border  of  the  masseter 
is  reached.  The  edge  of  the  parotid  gland  and  the  lower  border  of  Stenson's 
duct  are  then  defined.  The  masseteric  fascia  is  divided  transversely  be- 
tween Stenson's  duct  and  the  highest  branch  of  the  facial  nerve  •  then  the 
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edges  of  the  fascia  being  held  apart  with  retractors,  the  masseter  is  divided  in 
its  posterior  two-thirds.  Bleeding  is  arrested  by  the  apphcation  of  liot  lotion 
and  during  the  deeper  parts  of  the  dissection  the  wound  should  be  illuminated 
with  an  electric  light  worn  on  the  forehead. 

The  periosteum  is  next  separated  from  the  exposed  portion  of  the  jaw,  and 
the  sigmoid  notch,  posterior  border  of  the  corouoid  process  and  the  neck  of 
the  jaw  defined.  The  notch  is  eularged  downwards  as  far  as  the  dental 
foramen  by  taking  out  a  small  ring  of  bone  with  a  trephine  over  the  position 
of  the  foramen,  and  tlien  cutting  away  the  bridge  of  bone  which  remains 
between  the  sigmoid  notch  and  the  trephine  hole  with  bone  forceps.  The 
position  of  the  foramen  is  indicated  in  the  adult  by  a  point  from  12  to  15 
millimetres  below  the  sigmoid  notch.  Horsley  recommends  that  before  apply- 
ing the  trephine  the  lines  to  which  the  bone  forceps  will  be  applied  should  be 
marked  by  a  series  of  drill-holes  just  penetrating  the  bone.  On  dividing  the 
periosteum  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  jaw  the  inferior  dental  nerve  and  artery 
are  seen.  The  nerve  is  secured  by  a  silk  ligature  and  divided  at  the  dental 
foramen.  By  the  use  of  narrow  retractors  the  nerve  may  be  traced  up  behind 
the  border  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle  and  again  divided  a  short  distance 
below  the  foramen  ovale.  The  lingual  nerve  which  lies  half  an  inch  internal 
to,  and  a  little  in  front  of,  the  inferior  dental,  may  be  similarly  treated.  It 
may  be  found  necessary  to  divide  the  internal  maxillary  artery  between  two 
ligatures. 

In  three  cases  in  which  recurrence  of  the  pain  occurred  after  the  inferior 
dental  nerve  had  been  excised  in  the  manner  above  described,  Horsley  has 
exposed  the  foramen  ovale  by  a  modification  of  the  Pancoast-Salzer  operation. 
A  flap  is  turned  down  from  the  temporal  region  as  far  as  the  zygoma  ;  the  latter 
is  divided  and  turned  downwards  with  the  masseter ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
coronoid  process  together  with  the  lower  part  of  the  temporal  muscle  is 
removed  ;  and,  finally,  by  detaching  the  external  pterygoid  muscle  from  the 
sphenoid  with  an  elevator  the  foramen  ovale  is  exposed.  In  two  cases  Horsley 
"  proceeded  with  a  suitable  long-handled  trephine  to  remove  the  bottom  of  the 
middle  fossa  of  the  skull  between  the  foramen  ovale  and  the  foramen  rotundum," 
and  severed  the  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  within  the  skull  and  removed  them 
freely  outside.  In  the  third  case  the  skull  was  not  opened  but  the  nerve  was 
removed  from  the  foramen  ovale.  In  two  of  these  cases  the  result  was  satis- 
factory, but  in  the  third  case  the  pain  recurred  in  the  distribution  of  the  first 
division. 

As  a  last  resource  in  some  forms  of  trigeminal  neuralgia  in  which  all  other 
operative  measures  have  failed,  excision  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion  has  been 
practised.  This  formidable  operation  was  first  undertaken  by  William  Eose 
in  1890.  He  reached  the  ganglion  by  trephining  the  base  of  the  skull  at  the 
position  of  the  foramen  ovale.  The  foramen  is  exposed  by  turning  the 
zygoma  with  the  masseter  downwards,  the  coronoid  process  and  temporal 
muscle  upwards,  and  separating  the  external  pterygoid  from  the  sphenoid. 
After  applying  the  trephine  around,  or  in  front  of,  the  foramen  ovale,  the 
ganglion  is  removed  with  a  specially  made  cutting  hook.  The  first  two 
patients  operated  upon  by  Eose  were  free  from  pain  after  twenty-two  months 
and  twelve  months  respectively.  Hartley  and  Krause  have  reached  the  ganglion 
by  turning  down  a  flap  of  scalp  and  bone  from  the  temporal  region.  Horsley, 
who  believes  complete  extirpation  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion  to  be  impossible 
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on  account  of  its  intimate  relation  with  the  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  has  in 
one  case  practised  avulsion  of  the  fifth  nerve  from  the  pons.  The  nerve  was 
reached  by  turning  down  a  large  temporal  flap,  cutting  away  the  squamous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone;  opening  the  dura  mater  and  raising  the  temporal 
lobe  of  the  brain  with  a  broad  copper  retractor.  The  patient,  who  was  much 
weakened  by  the  prolonged  pain,  died  of  shock  seven  hours  after  the  operation. 

Keen  has  collected  40  cases  in  which  the  Gasserian  ganglion  has  been 
removed  up  to  1894  ;  the  table- includes  Horsley's  case  in  which  the  nerve  was 
divided  behind  the  ganglion.    Of  these  cases  six  were  fatal. 

The  desperate  condition  of  a  patient  suffering  from  the  most  severe  form  of 
trigeminal  neuralgia  justifies  any  operation  which,  without  grave  risk  to  life, 
offers  any  reasonable  hope  of  relief.  The  results  of  the  extreme  measures 
above  described  have  so  far  been  encouraging,  although  from  the  extreme 
difficulties  presented  they  are  hardly  likely  to  be  undertaken  except  by  the  most 
dexterous  operators. 

There  is  one  form  of  neuralgia  of  the  dental  nerves  that  is  so  severe  and  so 
persistent  in  its  duration,  and  so  paroxysmal  in  its  attacks,  that  it  constitutes 
a  true  Tic.  I  have  most  frequently  met  with  it  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  more 
commonly  in  women  than  in  men.  It  occurs  in  people  who  have  lost  teeth  ; 
and  the  pain,  which  is  excessively  acute,  commences  in  the  contracted  alveoli 
and  the  indurated  gum  covering  them.  It  appears  to  be  owing  to  the 
conipression  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  dental  nerves  by  the  contraction 
upon  them  of  the  empty  alveoli.  Taking  this  view  of  the  pathology  of  this 
form  of  neuralgia,  I  have  treated  it  by  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the 
indurated  alveolar  border  and  gum.  Some  years  ago  I  did  this  by  removing 
a  Y-shaped  piece  of  the  bone  by  means  of  a  Hey's  saw  ;  and  more  recently,  I 
have  in  addition  clipped  away  the  bone  by  means  of  cutting  pliers.  Gros?, 
who  has  du-ected  attention  to  this  form  of  neuralgia,  uses  the  pliers  only  for 
the  removal  of  the  affected  bone.  In  any  case  it  is  necessary  to  cut  into,  but 
not  through,  the  body  of  the  bone.  By  this  incision,  the  dental  canal  may  be 
opened  in  the  body  of  the  bone,  and  the  nerve  destroyed  by  means  of  the 
galvanic  cautery. 

MUSCULAB  a?ic. 

Muscular  tic  of  the  face  or  "histrionic  spasm"  consists  of  almost 
constant  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  sometimes  so  severe  as  to 
mterferewith  sleep,  and  always  causing  most  serious  annoyance  and  discomfort 
to  the  patient.  During  recent  years,  the  facial  nerve  has  been  stretched  for 
relief  of  this  affection  in  several  cases.  Godlee  has  collected  13,  including 
2  of  his  own.  Keen  has  increased  the  number  to  21.  Of  these  1,  under 
the  care  of  Southam,  remained  perfectly  well  five  years  after  the  operation  ; 
4  were  « improved  "  two  years  after,  and  6  at  periods  varying  from  one  year 
to  three  months  ;  1  experienced  some  relief,  and  in  6  the  operation  failed 
completely.  In  the  remaining  3  the  result  was  not  certain.  The  operation 
ca,uses  at  the  time  complete  paralysis  of  the  face,  which  may  last  from  a  few 
hours  to  three  months  according  to  the  force  used  in  stretching,  and  in  every 
case  except  Southam's  some  return  of  the  twitching  has  taken  place  when  the 
nerve  recovered  its  function.  The  operation  is  performed  by  makino-  a 
Slightly  curved  incision  immediately  behind  the  ear,  reaching  from  the  root 
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transverse  incision  should  also  be  made  just  below  the  pinna.  The  anterior 
border  of  the  process  and  the  edge  of  the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  are  carefully  cleaned,  and  the  parotid  turned  forwards.  The  upper 
border  of  the  digastric  is  next  found,  crossing  the  wound  nearly  transversely. 
The  nerve  is  parallel  to  this,  and  according  to  Grodlee  it  will  be  found 
emerging  from  under  the  middle  of  that  part  of  the  mastoid  process  which  is 
exposed  in  the  wound.  After  the  digastric  is  exposed,  the  dissection  must  be 
carried  out  with  a  director  and  forceps  as  -the  deep  parts  of  the  wound 
approach  the  internal  jugular  vein.  When  the  nerve  is  found  and  cleaned,  it 
must  be  firmly  stretched  with  two  blunt  hooks,  ('omplete  paralysis  of  the 
face  should  result  if  sufiicient  force  is  used. 


TRAUMATIC  PARALYSIS. 

Traumatic  paralysis  is  referable  to  three  distinct  sets  of  causes.  First,  it 
may  arise  from  Injury  to,  or  Compression  of  the  Brain  giving  rise  to  localized 
paralysis  when  the  cortical  motor  centres  are  injured,  or  to  hemiplegia  or  more 
general  paralysis  when  the  deep  centres  are  implicated,  or  pressure  is  exerted 
on  the  brain  substance  generally.  These  conditions  have  already  been  fully 
described  in  the  Chapter  on  the  Injuries  of  the  Head  (Vol.  I.,  pp.  744  and 
753).  Secondly,  it  may  arise  from  Injury  of  the  Sjmml  Cord  giving  rise 
primarily  or  secondarily  to  lesion  of  the  substance,  either  by  laceration,  com- 
pression, or  ultimate  disintegration.  The  eflFects  produced  will  vary  Avith  the 
extent  and  seat  of  the  injury,  from  complete  paraplegia  with  loss  of  sensation 
in  the  paralysed  parts,  to  irregular  impairment  of  sensation  and  motion. 
(See  Wounds  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  Vol.  L,  p.  802,  and  Intraspinal  Haemorrhage, 
p.  789.)  Thirdly,  Injury  to  the  Nerves  at  any  part  of  their  course,  from  the 
roots  to  the  terminal  subdivisions  of  their  trunks,  may  occasion  paralysis  of 
the  parts  supplied  by  them.  The  effect  produced  may  be  immediate,  as  from 
Section  of  a  Nerve  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  492)  ;  or  more  gradual,  from  Pressure  (see 
Vol.  I.,  p.  491)  ;  or  it  may  occur  as  the  result  of  Chronic  Neuritis  following 
a  strain,  or  other  injury  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  497). 

These  conditions  having  already  been  fully  described,  it  only  remains  to 
notice  here  a  form  of  paralysis  that  is  occasionally  confounded  with  the 
traumatic  varieties  ;  viz.,  that  arising  from  exposure  to  cold,  or  rheumatic 
paralysis. 

Rheumatic  Paralysis,  or  Paralysis  from  Exposure  to  Cold  (Du- 
chenne),  is  rare.  Duchenne  states  that  he  has  met  with  it  in  most  of  the 
nerves  of  the  limbs,  and  it  is  far  from  uncommon  in  the  facial  nerve.  It 
most  frequently  arises  ft'om  exposure  of  the  affected  part  to  a  draught  or 
prolonged  chill  while  the  body  is  sweating.  It  i«  difficult  to  assign  a  distinct 
pathological  cause  for  it  ;  that  it  is  due  to  an  actual  inflammation  of  the 
nerve,  a  neuritis,  may  be  assumed  from  the  symptoms,  and  the  paralysis  is 
probably  the  result  of  compression  of  the  fibres  of  the  nerve  from  effusion  into 
its  sheath.  The  paralysis  may  arise  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  variety  there  is 
prolonged  evidence  of  neuritis  before  the  loss  of  power  appears.  The  first 
symptom  when  a  compound  nerve  is  affected  is  pain  along  its  couree,  gradu- 
ally increasing  in  severity,  stabbing  or  violently  aching  in  character.  ^  With 
this  there  may  be  various  modifications  of  sensation  in  the  parts  supplied  by 
the  nerve,  as  numbness,  tingling,  or  hyperassthesia.    These  symptoms  are 
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increased  by  movement.  After  lasting  some  time,  even  for  weeks  or  months, 
the  pains  cease,  and  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  nerve  become  paralysed,  and 
after  a  time  waste,  and  then  electrical  irritability  becomes  impaired. 

In  the  second  variety  the  preliminary  symptoms  of  neuritis  are  wanting, 
the  paralysis  appearing  immediately  after  exposure  to  cold.    This  is  com- 
monly observed  in  the  facial  nerve,  or  in  the  musculo-spiral  and  occa- 
sionally in  other  nerves.     Duchenne  collected  over  100  cases  of  sudden 
paralysis  of  the  latter  nerve  occurring  after  exposure  to  cold,  usually  from 
sleeping  with  the  arms  exposed  to  a  draught.    The  symptoms  of  paralysis  of 
the  musculo-spiral  have  already  been  described  (Vol.  I.,  p.  593).  Duchenne 
states  that  in  paralysis  from  exposure  to  cold  the  whole  of  the  parts  supj)lied 
by  the  nerve  in  the  forearm  are  paralysed,  whereas  in  wrist-drop  from  lead- 
palsy  the  supinator  longus  escapes.    In  paralysis  occurring  in  this  sudden 
way  from  cold  the  electrical  irritability  of  the  muscle  remains  normal,  the 
muscles  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve  alone  forming  au  exception  to  this  rule. 
This  is  explained  by  supposing  that  this  nerve  is  exposed  to  more  severe 
pressure  when  it  swells  in  consequence  of  its  course  being  through  a  long 
canal. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  these  forms  of  paralysis  from  that  arising  from 
other  causes— more  particularly  from  the  traumatic  forms.  This  may  usually 
be  done  by  attending  to  the  preliminary  history  of  neuritis  in  the  first  form,  in 
which  there  is  also  fi-equently  a  co-existent  or  antecedent  rheumatic  affection 
of  the  joints  or  muscles,  and  in  the  second  form  by  the  maintenance  of  the 
normal  irritability  of  the  muscles,  remembering,  however,  that  facial  paralysis 
from  cold  forms  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

The  Treatment  in  the  early  stages  is  that  of  neuritis,  free  counter-irritation 
and  rest,  with  the  administration  of  saHcylate  of  soda  if  there  are  any  general 
signs  of  rheumatism.  When  paralysis  is  clearly  developed,  faradization  must 
be  employed  to  prevent  wasting  of  the  muscles.  By  these  means  a  cure  is 
ahvays  effected,  although  the  recovery  is  often  very  slow. 


NEUEOMA. 


By  Neuroma  is  meant  clinically  a  tumour  connected  with  a  nerve.  The 
common  neuroma  is  a  fibroma  springing  from  the  perineurium.    (See,  also 
Vol.  I.,  p.  1028.)    It  IS  composed  of  dense  white  fibrous  tissue,  and  as  a  rule 
the  fibres  of  the  nerve  are  stretched  over  it  or  pass  along  one  side,  seldom 
oemg  mvolved  in  the  mass. 

This  tumour  may  vary  from  the  size  of  a  millet-seed  to  that  of  an  orano-e  • 
It  IS  usually  solid,  but  when  it  attains  a  large  bulk,  a  cavity  may  form  in  it 
contammg  a  yellowisli  or  brownish  serous-looking  fluid,  apparently  owinj?  to 
dism tegration  of  the  central  portions  of  the  mass.    In  shape  it  is  usually  oval 
or  oblong,  the  long  axis  corresponding  to  the  course  of  the  nerve  (Fio-  ^n)  • 
It  grows  slowly,  and  is  movable  transversely,  but  not  in  the  direction  of  the 
nerve-trunk  on  which  it  is  seated  when  that  is  put  upon  the  stretch  by 
position  ;  it  has  no  appearance  of  malignancy,  and,  however  large  it  becomes 
lb  never  contracts  adhesions  to  the  integument  nor  involves  its  structure' 
xWoma  commonly  affects  only  the  nerves  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system 
bub  Berard  met  with  one  case  of  the  disease  on  a  ganglionic  nerve  The 
nerves  of  special  sense  are  very  rarely  the  seat  of  th.^  diseas      iXd  t 
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only  recorded  case  with  which  I  am  acquainted  of  a  neuroma  connected  with 
one  of  those  nerves,  is  one  described  by  Lidell  of  New  York,  of  a  neuroma  of 
the  optic  nerve  filling  up  the  orbit,  flattening  and  protruding  the  eye  ;  it  was 
extirpated  together  with  the  contents  of  the  orbit. 

Most  commonly  the  tumour  is  single,  and  is  usually  painless.  As  it  in- 
creases in  size  it  may  become  the  seat  of  severe  lancinating  or  neuralgic  pain, 
which  extends,  however,  only  to  the  parts  below  the  tumour,  and  is  commonly 
paroxysmal.  The  motor  function  of  the  nerve  is  very  seldom  affected.  The 
pain  is  evidently  due  to  the  stretching  of  the  nerve  fibres  as  they  pass  over 
the  tumour.  Single  neuromata  are  sometimes  not  only  painful  iDut  acutely 
tender  when  touched  ;  but  when  many  tumours  are  present  it  is  a  singular 
fact  that  they  are  always  painless  and  unattended  with  any  inconvenience 
except  such  as  arises  from  their  numbers  and  bulk.  The  number  of  such 
tumours  is  sometimes  amazingly  great :  thus,  in  one  of 
R.  W.  Smith's  cases,  described  in  a  monograph  which 
contains  a  full  and  accurate  account  of  this  disease,  he 
counted  in  the  two  lower  extremities  alone  more  than  250 
of  these  growths,  besides  those  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
In  another  case  related  by  him,  there  were  upwards  of  200 
small  neuromata  scattered  over  the  sides  of  the  chest  and 
abdomen,  450  on  the  right  lower  extremity,  and  upwards 
of  300  on  the  left ;  altogether  probably  no  fewer  than  2000 
of  these  growths  in  "  this  unprecedented  case."  Multiple 
neuromata  are  often  congenital,  and  occur  in  young 
subjects. 

Other  tumours  besides  fibromata  are  occasionally  met 
with  in  connexion  with  nerves.  Myxomata  are  perhaps  the 
most  frequent.  In  1870  I  amputated  the  leg  for  a  spindle- 
celled  sarcoma  of  considerable  size,  which  was  found  on 
dissection  to  have  sprung  from  the  posterior  tibial  nerve. - 

Under  the  name  of  plexiforni  neuroma,  Yerneuil  has  • 
described  a  very  rare  form  of  tumour  met  with  in  the  sub-  • 
cutaneous  tissue,  especially  in  the  neck  and  upper  part  of 
the  face.  It  is  composed  of  a  group  of  nervous  twigs,, 
thickened  by  a  fibrous  growth  in  the  epineurium.  The- 
convoluted,  twisted  in  all  directions,  and  nodular,  and  are  heldl 
together  by  loose  areolar  tissue.  It  is  probably  always  of  congenital  origin.. 
-Vccordino-  to  Gowers  about  twentv  cases  have  been  recorded. 
^  The  painful  subcutaneous  tubercle  (see  Yol.  I.,  p.  1022)  is  probably, 
also  a  fibroma  connected  with  a  nervous  twig.  . 

Traumatic  Neuromata  may  arise  from  the  wound  or  partial  division  of  a 
nerve  The  central  end  of  every  divided  nerve  becomes  more  or  less  bulbous, 
the  enlargement  being  composed  partly  of  dense  fibrous  tissue  and  partly  of 
newly  fonned  nerve  fibres.  As  a  rule  this  condition,  which  must  be  regard.,! 
as  normal,  is  unattended  with  any  pain  or  discomfort.  Occasionally,  however, 
the  enlargement  reaches  the  size  of  a  nut  or  pigeon's  egg,  and  then  the  growth 
must  be  ?egarded  as  a  true  tumour.  It  may  be  acutely  tender  and  give  rise 
to  the  most  intense  neuralgic  pain. 

Treatment.— neuroma  should  be  interfered  with  unless  it  is  causing  in- 
convenience by  the  pain  it  gives  rise  to  or  by  its  bulk. 


Pig.  421.  —  Neuroma 
witli  Nervous  Filaments 
spread  out  overTuniour. 
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saiy  to  do  something  to  relieve  the  patient,  excision  of  the  tumour  is  the  only- 
possible  mode  of  treatment.  In  idiopathic  neuromata  an  attempt  must  always 
be  made,  by  cautious  dissection,  to  remove  the  tumour  from  the  nerve,  without 
cutting  this  across.  This  can  be  done  in  most  cases  without  difficulty.  If  it 
is  impossible  to  save  the  whole  trunk,  a  few  fasciculi  may  possibly  be  preserved 
which  will  maintain  the  continuity  of  the  nerve  and  facilitate  subsequent 
restoration.  If  complete  division  is  unavoidable,  an  effort  must  be  made  to 
suture  the  divided  ends  after  relaxing  the  parts  as  much  as  possible  by  position. 
If  this  be  found  impracticable  on  account  of  the  length  of  nerve  excised,  the 
ends  should  be  approximated  as  nearly  as  possible  by  several  catgut  sutures. 

Two  methods  deserve  further  trial  in  cases  in  which  as  the  result  of  injury 
or  the  removal  of  a  tumour  an  extensive  gap  is  left  in  a  nerve  :  viz.,  nerve  graft- 
ing ;  and  suture  of  the  distal  end  of  the  divided  nerve  into  the  trunk  of  a  neigh- 
bouring uninjured  nerve.  The  results  of  l&lling  the  gap  by  a  piece  of  nerve 
taken  from  an  amputated  limb  or  from  one  of  the  lower  animals  have  been 
very  variable.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Mayo  Robson  an  interval  of  two  inches 
in  the  median  nerve  resulting  fi'om  the  removal  of  a  neuroma  was  filled  by  a 
piece  of  the  posterior  tibial  nerve  of  an  amputated  leg.  Eecovery  was  complete 
at  the  end  of  five  months.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  engrafted  segment 
serves  any  other  purpose  than  to  guide  the  newly-formed  nerve  fibres  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  divided  trunk. 

The  other  method  consists  in  carefully  adjusting  the  distal  end  of  the 
divided  nerve  by  means  of  fine  sutures  to  the  trunk  of  a  neighbouring  nerve. 
Partial  success  has  been  recorded  after  this  treatment. 

Traumatic  neuromata  of  stumps  are  treated  by  excision. 
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INFLAMMATION    CF    THE    LYMPHATIC  VESSELS. 

Lymphangitis,  or  as  it  was  formerly  called,  Angeioleucitis,  is  a  diffuse 
inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels. 

Causes. — In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  it  arises  from  the  irritation  caused 
by  the  presence  within  the  vessels  of  the  products  of  an  infective  inflammation 
affecting  the  tissues  from  which  they  derive  their  lymph.  It  thus  forms  rather 
a  complication  of  these  inflammations  than  an  independent  disease.  Very 
commonly  it  is  associated  with  cutaneous  erysipelas,  but  it  is  also  met  with  in 
other  forms  of  infective  inflammation  :  thus  it  is  a  frequent  result  of  the 
inoculation  of  virulent  matter  from  dead  bodies,  and  is  occasionally  seen  in  the 
lymphatics  leading  from  a  soft  chancre.  In  most  cases,  therefore,  a  wound  or 
abrasion  serves  as  the  starting-point  of  the  inflammation.  It  is  very  rarely 
indeed  that  lymphangitis  occurs  without  some  such  external  cause  ;  yet  I 
have  seen  cases  in  which  careful  examination  has  failed  to  detect  any 
breach  of  surface  or  evidence  of  local  infection.  The  disease  is  predisposed 
to  by  the  same  causes  that  favour  the  development  of  erysipelas,  as  by  atmo- 
spheric vicissitudes,  by  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  more  especiaUy  the 
early  spring,  and  by  epidemic  influences.  Broken  health  and  the  neglect  of 
hygienic  precautions  also  tend  to  induce  it. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  walls  of  the  inflamed  vessel  become  swollen, 
softened,  and  infiltrated  with  small  round  cehs,  and  the  eudotheHum  de- 
squamates. Tessier  states  that  the  lymph  coagulates,  forming  a  rosy  clot  which 
plugs  the  vessel.  The  inflammation,  though  commencing  from  UTitation 
within  the  vessel,  soon  extends  beyond  its  walls,  the  surrounding  areolar 
tissue  becomes  swollen  and  infiltrated  with  inflammatory  products,  and  some- 
times suppuration  may  take  place  around  the  inflamed  lymphatic. 

Symptoms. — During  the  progress  of  an  ordinary  injury,  the  patient  i?^ 
seized  with  chills  or  rigors,  with  considerable  elevation  of  temperature  reach- 
ing 102°  or  103°  F.,  attended,  perhaps,  with  vomiting  or  diarrhoea.  These 
symptoms  may  precede  by  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  the  local  signs  of  the  dis- 
ease, but  mo]-e  commonly  they  accompany  them.  On  examining  the  part  it  will, 
if  superficial,  be  seen  to  be  covered  by  a  number  of  fine  red  streaks,  at  first 
scattered,  but  gradually  approximating  to  one  another  so  as  to  form  a  distinct 
band,  about  an  inch  in  breadth,  running  from  the  part  affected  along  the 
inside  of  the  limb  to  the  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands,  which  will  be  felt  to 
be  enlarged  and  tender.  The  band  itself  feels  somewhat  doughy  and  thickened. 
Sometimes  one  lymphatic  can  be  felt  hard  and  isolated  like  a  piece  of  whip- 
cord.   There  is  usually  more  or  less  oedema  of  the  limb,  from  the  implication 
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of  the  deeper  lymphatic  vessels  and  their  obstruction  by  the  inflammauon. 
Along  the  course  of  the  inflamed  lymphatics,  erysipelatous-looking  patches  not 
unfrequently  appear,  and  coalesce  until  they  acquire  a  considerable  size,  and 
constitute  as  it  were  a  distinct  variety  of  erysipelas.  In  some  cases  the  glands 
are  affected  before  any  other  local  signs  manifest  themselves,  owing  probably  I  o 
the  deeper-seated  lymphatics  having  been  first  implicated  ;  or  possibly  to  the 
direct  absorption  of,  and  deposit  in  them  of,  some  infective  matter  that  consti- 
tutes the  primary  source  of  the  inflammation.  Not  uncommonly  through- 
out the  disease  the  inflammation  continues  to  be  confined  principally  to 
this  set  of  vessels,  giving  rise  to  great  and  brawny  swelHng  of  the  limb,  but 
without  much  if  any  superficial  redness.  The  constitutional  disturbance 
which  is  at  first  of  the  active  inflammatory  type,  may  gradually  subside  into  the 
asthenic  form. 

Results. — The  disease  usually  terminates  in  resolution  at  the  end  of  eight 
or  ten  days.  In  other  cases,  localized  suppuration  may  take  place,  sometimes 
in  the  form  of  one  large  deep-seated  abscess  in  the  iliac  fopsa  or  in  the  thigh  if 
the  lower  extremity,  or  under  the  pectorals  and  in  the  axilla  if  the  upper 
extremity  be  the  seat  of  irritation ;  or  a  chain  of  abscesses  may  form  along  the 
course  of  the  inflamed  lymphatics  and  in  the  glands  to  which  they  lead.  In 
some  instances,  after  the  disappearance  of  the  disease,  a  state  of  chronic  and. 
rather  solid  oedema  of  the  part  may  be  left,  giving  rise  indeed  to  a  species  of 
false  hypertrophy,  and  constituting  a  troublesome  consequence.  More  rarely 
death  results,  either  fi'om  general  blood-poisoning,  or  as  the  effect  of  exhaustion 
from  prolonged  suppuration  of  deep-seated  abscesses. 

The  Diagnosis  of  inflammation  of  the  lymphatics  has  to  be  made  in  its 
early  stages  from  phlebitis  and  erysipelas,  and  of  the  abscesses  in  later  stages 
irom  those  of  pyaemia.  From  phlebitis  it  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  super- 
ficial redness  of  lymphangitis,  and  the  absence  of  the  cord-like  plugged  vein 
From  erysipelas  it  is  distinguished  by  the  want  of  a  defined  margin  to  the  red^ 
ness,  and  by  its  extending  in  the  line  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  only  ;  but  the 
affection  in  some  cases  is  closely  allied  to  erysipelas,  and  consequently  the 
distinction  may  be  of  Httle  consequence.  The  acute  lymphatic  abscess  is 
usually  distinguished  without  diflicalty  from  the  pya^mic  :  the  lymphatic 
abscess  being,  if  deep,  solitary  ;  if  superficial  and  multiple,  confined  to  the 
track  of  the  previously  inflamed  absorbents  ;  in  either  case  being  always 
between  the  starting-point  of  the  primary  source  of  irritation,  or  wound,  and 
the  glands— in  the  calf,  thigh,  or  iliac  fossa,  if  the  primary  irritation  be  in  the 
lower  extremity  ;  in  the  axilla  if  in  the  upper.  The  fever  is  moreover  more 
continued,  aud  the  severe  rigors  and  sweatings  of  pygemia  are  wanting. 

Treatment. — It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  any  focus  of  suppuration,  such 
as  a  whitlow,  to  which  the  lymphangitis  is  secondary,  be  properly  treated.  In 
superficial  lymphatic  inflammation  of  the  skin,  the  apphcation  of  belladonna, 
as  recommended  by  Christopher  Heath,  is  the  most  efficient  agent  in  subduing 
the  local  process  ;  a  paste  of  equal  parts  of  the  extract  and  of  glycerine  should 
be  thickly  smeared  over  all  the  inflamed  parts,  and  covered  with  a  thick  layer 
of  cotton-wool  or  a  flannel  fomentation  ;  the  limb  at  the  same  time  being  kept 
elevated.  As  an  alternative  treatment,  though  of  inferior  value,  hot  poppy 
fomentations  may  be  used.  If  after  the  acute  inflammation  has  been  subdued 
much  chronic  induration  and  oedema  occur,  the  use  of  an  elastic  bandage  and 
methodical  friction  will  be  of  service.    If  abscesses  form,  they  should  be 
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opened  early  and  treated  on  ordinary  principles.  The  conslituiional  trealmeni 
is  the  same  as  for  erysipelas.  No  depiction  is  ever  justifiable,  and  stimulants 
are  often  required  in  considerable  quantities,  with  abundant  liquid  food  of  a 
nourishing  kind.    Perchloride  of  iron  and  quinine  are  often  useful. 

VARIX    OF    THE    LYMPHATIC  VESSELS. 

Varix  of  the  Lymphatics  has  occasionally  been  met  with,  both  in  the 
superficial  and  deep  networks  and  in  the  lymphatic  trunks.  The  part  most 
commonly  found  affected  has  been  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  ;  but  the  disease 
has  also  been  seen  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  al^domen,  about  the  ankle  and 
elbow  joints,  and  on  the  prepuce.  In  the  superficial  lymphatics,  the  varix  first 
appears  in  the  form  of  small  elevations,  giving  the  skin  an  appearance  which 
has  been  compared  to  the  rind  of  an  orange  ;  it  subsequently  takes  the  form 
of  little  vesicles  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  epidermis.  Varix  of  the  larger 
lymphatic  trunks  frequently  accompanies  the  condition  just  described.  The 
vessels  may  either  be  dilated  cylindrically  into  round  beaded  enlargements, 
often  semi-transparent,  and  but  slightly  compressible  ;  or  ampuUas  may  be 
formed  on  them,  giving  rise  to  soft  swellings,  fluctuating  under  the  finger. 
There  is  some  oedema,  attributable  either  to  obstruction  of  the  lymphatics  or 
to  the  impeded  flow  of  the  lymph. 

In  31  out  of  55  recorded  discharge  of  lymph  (Lymphorrhoea)  has 

been  observed.  This  has  been  seen  to  occur  also  without  varix,  as  the  result 
of  wound.  In  the  latter  case,  the  flow  is  continuous ;  while  in  the  lymphorrhoea 
which  attends  varix  it  is  to  some  extent  intermittent.  The  identity  of  the 
fluid  discharged  with  lymph  has  been  established  by  chemical  and  microscopic 
examination.  An  excessive  discharge  of  the  fluid  is  apt  to  produce  symptoms 
of  general  debihty,  of  the  same  kind  as  those  induced  by  hjemorrhage. 

Treatment. — Spontaneous  cure  of  lymphatic  varix  has  been  observed  in 
cases  where  the  penis  was  afFected,  the  disease  being  the  result  of  the  obstruction 
to  the  flow  of  lymph  caused  by  buboes.  In  other  instances,  various  plans  of 
treatment  have  been  tried,  with  apparently  indifl'erent  result.  Caustics  have 
been  used  by  several  Surgeons,  but,  as  the  disease  is  often  deeply  seated  as  well 
as  superficial,  with  but  little  effect.  Beau  treated  three  cases  successfully  by 
introducing  a  seton  into  the  dilated  lymphatic  vessels,  and  exciting  adhesive 
inflammation.  B.  Bell  advised  ligature  of  the  lymphatic  vessel,  from  which 
the  discharge  of  fluid  takes  place.  Compression  by  means  of  a  bandage  has 
been  recommended  by  Nelaton. 


ELEPHANTIASIS  AEABXJM* 

Elephantiasis  Arabum  is  a  disease  endemic  in  many  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical countries,  occurring  in  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  India,  China, 
Africa  and  elsewhere.  It  is  very  rarely  met  with  in  Europe.  The  disease  is 
characterized  by  a  remarkable  enlargement  of  the  aff-ected  part,  resulting  from 
chano-es  in  the  skin,  subcutaneous  tissue  and  connective  tissues  generally. 
It  may  affect  one  or  both  lower  extremities,  the  scrotum  or  labia,  and  more 
rarely,  the  upper  extremities,  mamma,  or  face.    When  the  condition  affects 

♦  For  full  information  regarding  this  disease,  reference  may  be  made  to  an  article  by  Patrick  Manson  in 
Davidson's  "Hygiene  and  Diseases  of  Warm  Climates.'  1893. 
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the  lower  extremity,  the  disease  has  received  the  name,  "  Barbadoes  Leg." 
Only  a  very  brief  description  of  its  principal  features  can  be  given  here. 

When  the  disease  attacks  the  lower  extremity  it  is  usually  confined  to  the 
parts  below  the  knee,  but  the  whole  limb  may  be  alfected.  The  enlargement 
of  the  limb  may  be  enormous,  the  hypertrophied  tissues  being  thrown  into 
large  folds  separated  by  deep  sulci.  The  skin  itself  is  much  thickened,  and  as 
the  result  of  hypertrophy  of  the  papillge  presents  a  coarse  velvety  or  warty 
appearance  (Fig.  422). 

In  elephantiasis  of  the  scrotum  the  tumour  may  reach  enormous  proportions, 


Fig.  422.— Elephantiasis  Arabum  of  Lower  Limb. 


forming  a  tumour  nearly  as  large  as  the  trunk,  and  perhaps  weighing  70  or 
80  lbs.,  or  even,  as  in  one  recorded  case,  as  much  as  224  lbs.  The  disease  is 
rarely  seen  in  this  country,  though  Liston  once  had  occasion  to  remove  such 
a  mass  weighing  44  lbs.  The  tumour  forms  a  pear-shaped  mass  covered  with 
coarse  warty  skin.  The  penis  is  usually  completely  buried  in  the  upper  and 
front  part  of  the  tumour,  whilst  the  testicles  lie  posteriorly  in  the  lower 
half.  Large  hydroceles  are  usually  present.  Fig.  423  represents  a  tumour 
of  this  kind,  weighing  40  lbs.,  which  was  successfully  removed  by  Rogers  of 
the  Mauritius.  It  is  taken  from  a  photograph  of  the  case,  kindly  sent  to  me 
by  that  gentleman.  When  the  disease  affects  the  labia  or  other  parts,  the 
changes  produced  are  similar  to  those  in  the  lower  limbs  and  scrotum. 

Pathology.— It  has  long  been  supposed  that  elephantiasis  Arabum  results 
from  some  obstruction  to  the  return  of  lymph  from  the  affected  area  and 
indeed  the  enlargement  of  the  part  is  usually  preceded  by  repeated  attacks  of 
lymphangitis  attended  with  fever.  The  fact  that  the  disease  is  endemic  in 
certam  countries,  and  even  in  individual  islands  and  limited  districts,  suggests 
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that  it  owes  its  origin  to  some  cause  which  is  similarly  distributed.  Manson 
has  indeed  brought  forward  the  strongest  evidence  to  show  that  the  disease 
results  from  tlie  presence  in  the  lymphatics  of  a  small  nematoid  worm — the 
lilaria  sanguinis  hominis  nocturna.  The  adult  parasites  exist  in  some  part 
of  the  lymphatic  system,  and  the  embryo  filariae  are  set  free  in  the  lymph, 
and  in  many  cases  enter  the  blood-stream.  Manson  has  pointed  out  the 
remarkable  fact  that  the  embryo  filariae  are  found  only  in  blood  drawn  during 
the  night,  and  he  has  also  proved  that  the  t'ui'ther  development  of  the  embryos 
occurs  in  the  body  of  the  mosquito.  Amongst  the  conditions  which  are 
undoubtedly  caused  by  this  parasite  in  man  may  be  especially  mentioned 
chyhiria,  lymph  scrotum,  and  a  peculiar  form  of  enlargement  of  the  glands 
of  the  groin.  In  lymph  scrotum  there  is  some  enlargement  of  the  part  with 
general  dilatation  of  the  lymphatics,  which  appear  as  "  herpes-like  vesicles," 

or  larger  "  ampulla;,"  from  Avhich  a  clear 
or  milky  fluid  escapes.  An  explanation  of 
these  conditions  is  probably  to  be  found 
in  an  obstruction  of  the  thoracic  duct 
with  consequent  regurgitation  of  chyle 
into  other  lymphatic  channels.  In  some 
cases  of  lymph  scrotum  and  other  local 
forms  of  lymphatic  enlargement  the  fluid 
which  escapes  is  clear  and  no  filariae  are 
found  in  the  blood.  Embryo  filariae  are, 
however,  found  in  the  lymph  and  in 
addition  free  ova  which  are  supposed  to 
block  -the  lymphatic  glands  and  so  cause 
the  dilatation  of  all  the  lymphatic  vessels 
behind  the  obstruction.  Of  the  many 
arguments  which  Manson  has  adduced  to 
prove  the  filarial  origin  of  elephantiasis 
Arabum  may  be  especially  mentioned  : — 
1.  The  geographical  distribution  of  the 
parasite  and  the  disease  correspond.  2.  The  history  of  many  cases  of" 
elephantiasis  of  the  scrotum  suggests  that  it  began  as  a  lymph  scrotum. 
3.  Elephantiasis  is  frequently  associated  with  other  diseases  koiown  to  be- 
caused  by  the  filaria.  The  absence  of  filarige  from  the  blood  in  most  cases- 
can  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  glands  receiving  the  lymphatics  of  the 
aflected  region  are  completely  blocked. 

Treatm!ent. — The  treatment  of  elephantiasis  of  the  leg  is  unsatisfactory, 
but  considerable  relief  can  be  afi'orded  by  elevation  of  the  iimb  and  the 
application  of  an  elastic  bandage.  In  severe  cases  it  has  been  recommended 
to  diminish  the  supply  of  arterial  blood  to  the  limb  by  compression  of  the 
femoral  artery  as  first  suggested  by  Dufour,  or  by  ligature  of  the  vessel  as 
recommended  by  Carnochan.  In  certain  cases  some  improvement  has  followed 
both  these  methods  of  treatment,  but  at  the  present  day  they  seem  to  have  been 
generally  abandoned.  Manson  states  that  he  has  several  times  dissected  oil' 
strips  of  the  thickened  skin,  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  limb. 
with  the  object  of  diminishing  the  bulk  of  the  limb  and  of  preventing 
further  enlargement  by  the  contraction  of  the  resulting  cicatrices.  In  ex- 
tensive cases  of  elephantiasis  of  the  scrotum  removal  of  the  part  may  vcry 


Fig.  423.— Elephantiasis  of  tlie  Scrotum. 
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successfully  be  pvacfcised.  In  performing  tlie  operation,  two  points  demand 
attention.  The  first  is  the  avoidance  of  hsemorrhage,  M^iicli  in  so  vascular 
a  region  might  easily  be  fatal.  The  other  is  the  preservation  of  the  penis 
and  testes. 

The  avoidance  of  hsemorrhage  may  be  effected  by  various  methods,  which 
may  be  employed  singly  or  combined.  The  loss  of  blood  may  be  greatly 
diminished  by  position,  as  originally  advocated  by  O'FeiTall  in  1844,  the 
patient  lying  on  his  back  and  having  the  tumour  raised  above  the  level  of 
the  body  for  an  hour  before  the  operation.  The  tumour  may  at  the  same 
time  be  bandaged  so  as  to  compress  its  vessels,  and  thus  empty  them.  This 
method  does  not  affect  the  proximal  haamorrhage,  which  may  be  prevented 
by  one  of  the  following  methods  : — 1.  The  application  of  the  aortic  com- 
pressor ;  2.  Esmarch's  bandage  ;  3.  The  application  of  a  screw  compressor 
to  the  root  of  the  tumour.  Either  of  these  methods  may  be  conjoined 
with  position. 

The  use  of  the  compressor  is  especially  advocated  by  Dr.  Turner,  a  medical 
missionary  at  Samoa,  who  has  removed  no  fewer  than  138  of  these  tumours. 
The  clamp  used  by  Dr.  Turner  consists  of  two  parallel  bars  of  sufficient  length, 
united  by  two  long  upright  screws  worked  by  nuts.  After  the  tumour  has 
been  raised  and  emptied  of  its  blood,  the  compressor  is  applied  to  the  neck  and 
screwed  down  tight,  when  the  operation  is  proceeded  with. 

The  directions  given  by  Dr.  Turner  for  the  safe  performance  of  the  operation 
are  as  follows  : — The  patient  having  been  anesthetized,  the  clamp  applied,  and 
the  tumour  emptied  of  its  blood  by  pressure,  the  clamp  must  be  screwed  home. 
The  tumour,  if  small,  may  then  be  raised  with  the  hands  ;  if  large,  two  strong 
iiooks  should  be  passed  deeply  into  the  leathery  skin  at  the  bottom,  and  being 
attached  to  a  block  and  tackle  fixed  to  the  ceiling,  the  whole  mass  must  be 
raised  so  that  its  posterior  part  is  brought  into  view.    A  couple  of  skin  flaps 
about  1|  inch  long  are  then  made  here  at  its  neck.    The  tumour  is  then 
lowered  and  allowed  to  fall  forward.    Two  or  three  skin  flaps  are  now  to 
be  made  from  tbe  front  and  sides  of  the  tumour,  the  front  flap  being 
intended  to  cover  in  the  penis  when  dissected  out  :  one  should  be  of  sufficient 
size  for  this  purpose.    The  lateral  flaps  are  intended  to  cover  in  the  testes. 
The  penis  must  next  be  sought  for.    In  small  tumours  where  it  lies  super- 
ficially, it  is  easily  found.    In  larger  ones  where  deeply  buried,  it  is  best 
reached  by  slitting  up  the  aperture  through  which  the  urine  escapes,  going 
m  search  of  the  glans  penis,  and  then  dissecting  out  the  organ,  which  should  be 
held  up  against  the  abdomen.    The  testes  are  next  to  be  sought  for  by  cutting 
diagonally,  and  with  finger  and  knife  they  must  be  cleared  and  the  cords 
followed  up.    By  a  few  strokes  of  the  knife  the  mass  is  then  removed  A 
large  number  of  vessels— from  30  to  40— may  require  ligature  in  the  stump  • 
they  are  tied  as  the  clamp  is  gradually  loosened.    The  skin  flaps  are  then 
brought  together  over  the  penis  and  testes,  and  the  wound  treated  on  ordinary 
principles.    Some  Surgeons  object  to  the  formation  of  skin  flaps  with  the 
view  of  covering  in  the  penis  and  testes,  as  tending  to  favour  recurrence 
of  the  disease.    But  as  Dr.  Turner  very  truly  remarks,  the  skin  on  the  neck 
of  the  tumour  is  generally  healthy,  being  merely  dragged  down  from  the  parts 
above  the  scrotum. 
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LYMPHADENITIS,    OR   INFLAMMATION    OF    THE    LYMPHATIC  GLANDS. 

Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Lymphatic  Glands  almost  invariably  results 
from  the  irritatiou  of  some  noxious  material  conveyed  to  them  by  the 
lymphatic  vessels.  The  lymphatics  through  which  it  passes  on  its  way  to 
the  glands  may  themselves  be  inflamed,  but  more  frequently  they  escape. 
This  fact  would  seem  to  indicate  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  irritating 
matter  is  particulate  and  not  in  solution,  for  we  know  from  experiment  that 
solid  particles  pass  readily  through  the  lymphatic  vessels,  but  arc  arrested  in 
the  glands.  In  every  acute  inflammation  the  quantity  of  lymph  passing 
through  the  glands  in  connexion  with  the  affected  area  is  greatly  increased. 
In  simple  inflammations  in  a  healthy  subject  this  causes  slight  swelling,  which 
subsides  as  soon  as  the  cause  is  removed  ;  but  in  scrofulous  subjects,  as  before 
pointed  out,  there  is  a  peculiar  tendency  to  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  from  slight  causes,  and  in  them  the  sweUing  may  persist  and  may  pass 
on  to  suppuration  or  chronic  inflammation.  In  infective  inflammations  the 
inflammatory  products  contain  the  special  virus  to  which  the  inflammation  is 
due,  and  this  being  carried  by  the  lymph-stream  to  che  glands  may  excite  a 
similar  process  in  them.  Most  specific  inflammations  are  accompanied  by 
the  presence  of  definite  microscopic  organisms  in  the  exudations,  and  in 
such  cases  the  organisms  can  frequently  be  demonstrated  with  the  microscope 
after  death  in  the  lymphatic  glands  nearest  to  the  seat  of  the  disease.  As  a 
rule  the  secondary  inflammation  in  the  glands  closely  resembles  in  character 
that  at  the  primary  seat  of  disease.  Thus,  in  cutaneous  erysipelas,  the  glands 
are  Invariably  swollen  and  tender,  but  seldom  suppurate  ;  in  soft  chancres, 
suppuration  commonly  takes  place  ;  and  in  diphtheria,  the  glands  are  always 
enlarged  and  painful,  but  pus  rarely  forms,  while  in  scarlet  fever  suppuration 
is  often  very  troublesome.  In  syphilis,  the  change  that  takes  place  in  the 
lymphatic  glands  is  identical  with  that  occurring  at  the  seat  of  inoculation ; 
and  the  same  is  the  case  in  secondary  tuberculosis. 

Some  infective  inflammations,  as  hospital  gangrene  and  phlegmonous 
erysipelas,  have  but  little  tendency  to  infect  the  glands.  This  is  possibly  due 
to  coagulation  of  the  lymph  in  the  spaces  of  the  inflamed  area. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the  source  of 
the  irritation  which  has  caused  the  glands  to  inflame.  In  scrofulous  subjects, 
however,  the  effect  may  be  produced  by  causes  so  comparatively  slight  that 
their  detection  becomes  proportionately  difficult.  In  some  cases  it  appears  to 
arise  simply  in  consequence  of  a  strain,  as  from  over-walking.  In  childi-en  the 
glands  are  more  prone  to  suppurate  from  slight  sources  of  irritation  during 
convalescence  from  measles  or  some  other  acute  specific  disease. 

Pathological  Anatomy.— In  acute  inflammation  the  gland  is  swollen,  and 
at  first  pink  in  colour  and  soft.  At  a  later  stage  yellow  points  of  commencing 
suppuration  will  be  observed,  both  in  the  medullary  and  the  cortical  part.  At  a 
still  later  period  the  greater  part  of  the  gland  may  be  hollowed  out  mto  a 
cavity  filled  with  pus.  The  appearances  of  subacute  inflammation  are  much 
the  same  as  in  the  acute.  The  microscope  shows  the  usual  changes  observed 
in  aU  inflammations  ;  the  vessels  are  distended,  and  the  gland  is  crowded 
everywhere  with  multitudes  of  small  round  cells.  These  very  early  choke  the 
lymph-sinuses.  As  these  cells  exactly  resemble  the  normal  corpuscles  of  the 
o-land,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  they  are  formed  by  multiphcation 
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of  the  normal  lymphoid  cells,  or  have  been  brought  to  the  gland  with  the 
lymph  from  the  inflamed  area,  or  have  migrated  from  the  vessels.  The 
capsule  and  trabeculse  are  similarly  infiltrated  with  small  cells.  The  formation 
of  pus  takes  place  in  the  same  way  as  in  other  parts.  In  the  less  acute  forms 
larger  cells  are  found,  formed  by  proliferation  of  the  flattened  corpuscles  that 
cover  the  trabeculte  and  the  inner  aspect  of  the  capsule.  In  the  more  acute 
forms  the  surrounding  tissues  are  early  implicated  in  the  inflammation. 

Symptoms. — In  Acute  Lymphadenitis  there  are  pain,  swelling,  and 
cenderness,  and  stifihess  about  the  affected  glands,  with  a  dull  heavy  sensa- 
tion in  them.  The  outline  of  the  swollen  gland  is  at  first  clearly  defined,  but 
soon  becomes  concealed  by  the  inflammation  extending  to  the  contiguous 
areolar  tissue.  Before  long  redness,  oedema,  and  the  other  signs  of  acute 
abscess  make  their  appearance.  In  Subacute  Lymphadenitis  the  glands 
become  swollen,  enlarged,  and  tender,  and  are  matted  together  by  inflamma- 
tory exudation  into  the  surrounding  tissues.  If  an  abscess  form,  it  frequently 
commences  in  the  structures  around  the  glands  ;  and  those  are  perhaps 
eventually  exposed  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  that  results.  This  is  especially 
apt  to  happen  in  cachectic  and  strumous  persons  from  slight  sources  of  irrita- 
tion. Yery  commonly  in  such  subjects  the  inflammation  of  the  glands  runs 
into  a  chronic  state. 

Treatment. — The  local  treatment  of  inflamed  lymphatic  glands  varies 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  process.  In  all  forms  the  local  irritation  to 
which  the  inflammation  is  due  must  if  possible  be  removed.  In  acute  lymph- 
adenitis the  application  of  glycerine  and  extract  of  belladonna  in  equal  parts, 
and  hot  fomentations  may  prevent  suppuration.  In  the  subacute  condition, 
spirit  lotions  containing  iodide  of  potassium  will  sometimes  subdue  the  inflam- 
mation and  take  down  the  swelling.  If  an  abscess  form,  it  must  be  freely 
opened  and  the  part  dressed  with  some  antiseptic  application.  The  sinuses 
which  are  often  left  when  the  abscess  is  imperfectly  opened,  or  allowed  to  dis- 
charge by  itself,  require  to  be  treated  by  stimulating  applications,  especially 
the  nitrate  of  silver  ;  but  very  commonly  they  will  not  heal  unless  they  are 
laid  open,  scraped,  and  dressed  from  the  bottom. 

Chronic  Lymphadenitis.  Tuberculous  Disease.— Chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lymphatic  glands  may  arise  as  a  sequence  of  subacute  inflammation, 
but  more  commonly  the  glands  gradually  enlarge  without  marked  pain  or 
tenderness  in  consequence  of  chronic  irritation  of  some  kind.  It  is  often 
impossible  to  make  any  accurate  distinction  clinically  between  simple  chronic 
inflammation,  strumous  enlargement,  and  tuberculous  disease.  Chronic 
inflammation  of  the  glands  is  commonly  looked  upon  as  the  most  marked 
characteristic  of  the  strumous  diathesis,  and  the  relation  of  the  process  to 
tubercle  has  already  been  sufiiciently  discussed.  In  an  otherwise  healthy 
individual  prolonged  local  irritation  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  will 
cause  a  chronic  inflammatory  enlargement  of  the  neighbouring  lymphatic 
glands.  In  a  strumous  subject  the  amount  of  glandular  enlargement  may  be 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  local  irritation  causing  it.  Such  strumous  glands 
are  not  necessarily  tuberculous,  but  are  already  rendered  favourable  sites  for 
the  growth  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  should  the  latter  reach  them  through  the 
lymphatics,  to  which  it  probably  gains  an  entrance  by  way  of  the  unhealthy 
mucous  suface  which  first  caused  the  glandular  enlargement.  In  many  cases, 
however,  no  source  of  infection  can  be  detected.    Tuberculous  disease  of 
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lympliiitic  glands  may  also  occur  secondarily  to  some  priniaiy  tuberculous 
lesion  elsewhere.  Thus,  for  example,  the  gland  above  the  internal  condyle  of 
the  humerus  is  not  unfrequently  infected  in  cases  of  tuberculous  caries  affect- 
ing the  bones  of  the  hand  or  fingers.  In  some  rare  instances  the  lymphatic 
vessels  between  the  primary  focus  and  the  secondary  deposit  in  the  glands  are 
themselves  similarly  diseased.  Finally,  in  some  cases  of  general  tuberculosis 
the  lymphatic  glands  may  be  the  seat  of  miliary  tubercles. 

Symptoms.— Tuberculous  disease  of  lymphatic  glands  occurs  principally  in 
children  and  young  adults.  Any  gland  may  be  affected,  but  those  with  which 
the  Surgeon  most  often  has  to  deal  are  the  glands  in  the  neck,  especially  those 
in  the  submaxillary  region  and  the  glandules  concatenatae,  and  sometimes  the 
axillary  and  inguinal  glands. 

The  glands  slowly  increase  in  size,  at  first  remaining  clearly  defined  and 
distinct  from  each  other.  They  may  after  a  time  cease  to  enlarge,  and  remain 
permanently  without  further  change,  but  more  commonly  after  continuing  in 

this  state  a  variable  time  they  soften. 
The  inflammation  then  extends  to 
the  surrounding  tissues,  and  the 
glands  iDecome  adherent  to  neigh- 
bouring parts,  and  finally  to  the 
skin.  Several  glands  may  thus 
become  fused  together,  forming  a 
large  indurated  and  nodulated  mass 
(Fig.  424).  Suppuration  takes 
place  slowly,  and  the  skin  becomes 
thin,  blue,  and  undermined.  Finally, 
it  gives  way  by  a  small  opening, 
and  curdy  pus  is  discharged,  mixed 
with  the  debris  from  the  softened 
cheesy  matter  from  the  gland.  The 
discharge  may  continue  for  weeks 
or  months,  being  kept  up  partly  by 
the  gradual  expulsion  of  the  remains 
of  the  degenerated  gland,  and  partly 
by  the  thinned  and  undermined  skin  being  too  feeble  to  take  any  part  in 
healthy  repair.  The  opening  may  close  for  a  time,  bursting  open  and  dis- 
charging again  at  intervals.  In  other  cases  the  thinned  skin  perishes,  and 
the  remains  of  the  gland  may  be  exposed  as  a  reddish-grey  or  fleshy  mass 
protruding  in  the  midst  of  the  sore.  When  these  sores  finally  heal,  they  leave 
thin  blue  cicatrices  ultimately  forming  irregular  puckered  scars. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — A  lymphatic  gland  affected  by  a  simple  chronic 
inflammatory  process  is  often  enlarged  to  many  times  its  normal  size.  It  is 
usually  more  opaque  than  natural,  and  of  a  grey  or  dull  pink  colour.  The 
consistence  varies  ;  in  many  cases  the  gland  is  softer  than  natural,  but  not 
uncommonly  it  is  indurated,  as  the  result  of  thickening  of  the  trabeculte  and 
capsule  and  of  the  meshes  of  the  retiform  connective  tissue. 

Microscopic  examination  of  glands  thus  affected  shows  a  great  increase  in 
the  lymphoid  corpuscles,  not  only  in  the  foUicles  of  the  gland,  but  also  choking 
the  lymph-sinuses.  Amongst  the  new  corpuscles  larger  cells  are  found  many 
times  the  size  of  a  lymph-corpuscle,  and  apparently  developed  from  them,,  as 
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all  intermediate  varieties  are  found  between  the  two  forms.  The  flattened 
cells  covering  the  trabeculse,  and  lying  on  the  meshes  of  the  reticulum  of  the 
o-land,  proliferate,  and  may  sometimes  be  recognized  forming  a  coarse  network 
amongst  the  lymphoid  corpuscles.  At  first  the  gland  is  more  vascular  than 
natural,  but  from  the  pressure  of  the  accumulated  cells  the  vessels  soon  become 
obliterated,  and  non-vascular  areas  are  formed. 

By  naked-eye  examination  alone  it  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  decide 
whether  the  condition  is  one  of  simjDle  chronic  inflammation  or  of  an  early 
stage  of  tuberculous  disease.    The  first  definite  evidence  of  the  latter  is 
usually  the  presence  of  grey  or  yellow  tubercles  dotted  about  in  the  gland 
tissue.    We  have  already  seen  that  the  tubercle  is  commonly  deposited  in 
glands  already  chronically  inflamed  ;  if,  however,  the  gland  is  afifected  secon- 
darily to  a  tuberculous  disease  of  the  region  from  which  it  receives  its  lymph, 
it  is  probably  tuberculous  from  the  beginning.    Small  caseous  points  soon 
appear,  and  these  may  gradually  increase  in  size,  and  coalesce  till  the  whole 
gland  becomes  a  uniform  caseous  mass  still  enclosed  in  the  capsule,  which  is 
often  considerably  thickened.    The  caseation  may  terminate  the  process,  the 
cheesy  mass  remaining  dry  and  encapsuled  without  further  change.  '  In  other 
cases  it  is  followed  by  a  deposit  of  lime  salts,  and  the  diseased  gland  forms  a 
hard  calcareous  mass.    These  formations  most  commonly  occur  in  the  glands 
of  the  abdomen  and  thorax.    In  superficial  glands  the  caseation  is  more  com- 
monly followed  by  softening  of  the  cheesy  mass,  which  breaks  down  into  a 
thick  fluid  not  unlike  clotted  cream.    The  softening  is  accompanied  by 
inflammation,  and  the  slow  formation  of  pus  in  the  tissues  round  the  gland, 
the  capsule  gives  way  at  the  most  superficial  part,  and  the  fluid  gradually 
approaches  the  surface.    The  chronic  abscess  thus  formed  is  very  slow  in 
perforating  the  skin,  often  undermining  it  for  some  distance  before  finding  an 
exit.    Microscopic  examination  in  the  early  stages  shows  the  usual  structure 
of  tubercle  ;  small  non- vascular  areas  are  seen  consisting  of  giant  cells,  epithe- 
lioid cells,  and  lymphoid  corpuscles. 

The  caseation  commences  in  the  non-vascular  spots,  and  gradually  extends. 
The  trabecute  disappear  last  in  the  caseating  process.  In  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  cases  the  tubercle  bacillus  oan  be  found  in  the  cheesy  glands.  The 
softened  caseous  product  of  tuberculous  lymphatic  glands  has  long  been 
believed  to  be  a  source  of  general  infection,  the  fine  granular  de1)ris  enterino- 
the  cn-culation  and  lodging  in  distant  parts,  and  there  causing  the  growth  oi' 
tubercle.  Koch's  discovery  of  the  bacillus  of  tubercle  showed  that  in  these 
cases  the  bacilli  or  their  spores  are  the  actual  infective  material.  This  general 
infection  when  it  does  occur  is  however  merely  an  accidental  occurrence  the 
vast  majority  of  patients  who  sufier  from  caseating  lymphatic  glands  escaping 
with  nothing  more  than  the  local  disease.  " 

In  whatever  way  occurring,  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  glands  always 
causes  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  lymph  through  them,  and  if  the  whole  or 
the  greater  part  of  the  glands  of  a  hmb  be  afi-ected,  oedema,  often  of  a  solid 
character,  may  occur  in  the  parts  from  which  they  receive  their  afferent 
lymphatic  vessels. 

The  Diagnosis  of  tuberculous  disease  of  the  lymphatic  glands  is  rarely 
^  vll/'    i""^*^^;  ''"^P^'  ^^Ifl^^nmation  the  distinction 

H.?nn.      '^^V  f'      ™Po«sible  ;  but  the  progressive  enlargement  and 
the  occurrence  of  softening  will  usually,  sooner  or  later,  reveal  the  nature  of  th 
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disease.  From  lymjjJiadenoma  the  distinction  is  likely  to  be  difficult  only  when 
a  single  group  of  glands  is  alTected.  Under  these  circumstances  the  charactoi- 
of  the  glandular  enlargement  is  usually  sufficiently  distinctive.  In  tuberculous 
disease  the  glands  rarely  reach  a  large  size  before  softening  occurs,  and  as  the 
result  of  surrounding  inflammatory  changes  the  individual  glands  become 
adherent  to  one  another  and  to  the  surrounding  structures  ;  in  lymphadenoma 
the  individual  glands  often  reach  a  large  size,  whilst  still  showing  no  evidence 
of  softening  and  no  tendency  to  become  adherent  to  one  another  or  to  the  parts 
around.  The  diagnosis  of  a  mass  of  tuberculous  glands  from  a  sarcomatous 
groivth  is  usually  easy. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  chronic  inflammation  of  lymphatic 
glands  the  first  endeavour  of  the  Surgeon  should  be  to  remove  any  source  of 
irritation  which  may  be  present.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  neck,  special  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  throat  and  teeth  ;  the  removal  of 
enlarged  tonsils  and  the  extraction  of  decayed  teeth  being  often  followed  by 
rapid  disappearance  of  the  glandular  swelling.  Chronic  suppuration  in  the 
middle  ear,  pediculi  capitis  and  eczema  of  the  scalp  must  if  present  receive 
appropriate  treatment.  In  many  cases,  however,  no  local  source  of  in-itation 
can  be  detected,  and  the  Surgeon  is  in  doubt  whether  the  glandular  enlarge- 
ment is  tuberculous  or  not.  Under  these  circumstances  constitutional  treat- 
ment may  be  given  a  fair  trial.  Sea-air  and  a  course  of  cod-liver  oil,  com- 
bined if  need  be  with  steel  wine,  or  the  syrup  of  the  phosphate  of  iron,  will 
often  prove  most  beneficial.  Local  applications  are  rarely  needed,  but  some- 
times methodical  friction  with  iodine  or  iodide  of  potassium  ointment,  or 
painting  the  part  with  tincture  of  iodine  will  aid  absorption. 

Should  these  methods  of  treatment  fail,  the  probability  is  great  that  the 
glands  are  actually  tuberculous,  and  in  favourable  cases  excision  may  be 
practised  before  they  have  become  so  adherent  as  to  make  complete  removal 
impracticable.  By  this  treatment  the  Surgeon  hopes  to  avoid  disfigurement  by 
irregular  cicatrices,  to  diminish  the  tendency  of  the  disease  to  spread  to  neigh- 
bouring glands,  and  possibly  to  prevent  general  tuberculous  infection.  The 
most  favourable  cases  for  excision  are  those  in  which  only  a  single  group  of 
glands  is  affected  and  is  still  freely  movable  on  the  parts  around. 

Such  a  condition  is  frequently  met  with  in  the  submaxillary  region  and 
posterior  triangle  of  the  neck,  and  in  the  axilla.  Incisions  in  the  neck  should 
be  made  as  far  as  possible  in  the  natural  folds  of  the  skin  of  the  part,  the 
most  frequently  useful  being  those  made  parallel  to  the  border  of  the  lower 
jaw  and  along  either  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid.  The  operation  often 
resolves  itself  into  a  much  more  extensive  dissection  than  was  anticipated,  and 
important  vessels  and  nerves  in  the  neck  are  often  freely  exposed.  The  internal 
jugular  vein  is  particularly  likely  to  be  wounded,  and  in  removing  glands  from 
the  posterior  triangle  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  must  be  carefully  preserved. 

Complete  excision  is  often  possible  even  though  the  glands  have  extensively 
softened.  The  operation  is,  however,  necessarily  more  difficult  on  account  of 
the  inflamed  condition  of  the  surrounding  tissues.  Great  care  must^  be  taken 
to  keep  close  to  the  capsule  of  the  gland  during  its  removal  lest  important 
structures  be  wounded.  If  the  gland  cannot  be  completely  removed  it  should 
be  scraped  out  as  thoroughly  as  possible  with  a  sharp  spoon  (Fig.  96,  Vol.  I.). 
Even  under  these  circumstances  complete  primary  union  of  the  wound  may 
be  aimed  at. 
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lu  some  cases  a  softened  gland  may  conveniently  be  treated  by  the 
following  simple  method.  The  gland  is  steadied  between  the  finger  and 
thumb  of  the  left  hand,  and  a  puncture  made  into  it  with  a  scalpel  about 
R  quarter  of  an  inch  in  width.  A  probe  may  then  be  passed  along  the 
scalpel,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  opening  in  the  capsule.  The 
scalpel  is  then  withdrawn,  and  a  small  sharp  spoon  passed  along  the  probe 
into  the  gland.  By  forcibly  squeezing  the  gland  and  scraping  with  the 
spoon,  the  whole  of  its  caseous  contents  can  usually  be  removed  wdthout 
flifficulty.  A  very  fine  drainage-tube  may  be  inserted  for  a  few  days,  after 
which  healing  will  probably  take  place  Avithout  difficulty.  The  results  of 
this  little  operation  are  very  much  better  if  strict  antiseptic  precautions  are 
observed  ;  for  if  the  cavity  becomes  filled  with  decomposing  discharges, 
troublesome  diffuse  suppuration  in  the  areolar  tissue  may  follow.  Iodoform 
or  salicylic  wool  forms  the  best  dressing  in  most  cases.  If  several  glands  lie 
close  together,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  scrape  more  than  one  fi-om  a  single 
opening  in  the  skin.  The  scars  left  after  this  mode  of  treatment  are  very 
slight. 

In  many  cases,  however,  a  superficial  abscess  has  already  formed  when  the 
case  first  comes  under  treatment.  The  abscess  must  then  be  freely  opened  and 
scraped  and  the  edges  of  the  incision  held  apart  with  blunt  hooks.  By  care- 
ful examination  a  small  track  will  now  often  be  found  passing  through  the 
deep  fascia  to  the  caseous  gland  which  lies  beneath  it.  The  track  must  be 
sufficiently  enlarged  to  allow  the  diseased  gland  to  be  thoroughly  scraped  away 
with  a  sharp  spoon.  This  procedure  is  most  important  for,  as  Teale  has 
pointed  out,  if  the  superficial  abscess  only  be  opened  the  primary  cause  of 
it  still  remains. 

The  sinuses  and  ulcers  left  by- the  bursting  of  chronic  glandular  abscesses 
must  be  treated  by  free  scraping  and  disinfected  with  chloride  of  zinc  (40 
grains  to  the  ounce)  and  iodoform.  All  blue  undermined  skin  should  be  cut 
away  with  scissors,  as  it  delays  heahng  and  is  itself  useless  for  any  purposes  of 
repair.  In  the  case  of  extensive  sinuses  in  the  neck,  there  is  no  doubt,  as 
Treves  has  especially  urged,  that  the  constant  movement  of  the  part  delays 
healing.  Sufficient  rest  is,  as  a  rule,  obtained  by  a  firmly-applied  wool 
dressing,  but  the  use  of  a, leather  collar  may  sometimes  be  helpful. 


LYMPHADENOMA. 

This  disease  has  already  been  described  in  the  Chapter  on  Tumours  (Yol.  I., 
p.  1029),  and  but  little  remains  to  be  said  concerning  it.  When  the  disease 
IS  apparently  limited  to  a  single  group  of  lymphatic  glands,  the  question  of 
their  removal  often  comes  before  the  Surgeon. 

If  the  tumour  be  large  and  single,  or  composed  of  an  agglomeration  of 
multiple  masses,  and  so  situated  that  it  can  be  taken  out  with  safety,  its 
removal  is  proper,  and  should  be  practised.  I  have  several  times  removed 
large  lymphadenomata  from  the  axilla  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  with  great 
advantage.  Even  when  the  disease  is  multiple,  single  large  masses  that  are 
sources  of  special  trouble  should  be  dissected  out.  In  one  such  case  a  tumour 
which  was  as  large  as  a  man's  fist,  was  removed,  in  University  College  Hospital' 
Irom  the  axilla.  The  patient,  a  delicate  woman,  had  a  group  of  similar 
gi'owths  m  the  neck,  which  had  remained  stationary  for  twenty  years. 
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The  operation  should  not  be  niidortaken  when  the  patient  is  very  weak  or 
antemic,  more  especially  when  there  is  persistent  elevation  of  tcmpei'ature. 

The  accompanying  lignre  (Fig.  425)  from  a  patient  under  the  care  of 
Christopher  Heath  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  appearances  produced  by  this 
disease  when  affecting  the  glands  at  the  root  of  the  neck. 

With  the  exception  of  lymphadenoma,  the  lymphatic  glatids  are  sinfi-ularly 
exempt  from  the  growth  of  primary  tumours.    Round-celled  sarcoma  is  said 


Pig.  425>— Lympliadenoma  of  Glands  at  Root  of  the  Neck. 


to  be  met  with  occasionally,  but  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  tumours 
formerly  described  under  that  name  would  now  be  classed  as  lymph  adenomata. 
Secondary  tumours  are,  however,  extremely  common.  All  forms  of  cancer 
tend  to  affect  the  glands  at  an  early  period  of  their  growth.  Round-celled 
and  melanotic  sarcomata  also  frequently  give  rise  to  secondary  tumours  in  the 
glands. 


VENOUS  THROMBOSIS. 


CHAPTER  XL. 
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VENOUS  THROMBOSIS. 

Thrombosis  or  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  during  life  is  veiy 
common  in  the  veins. 

Causes. — ^The  exact  nature  of  the  process  of  coagulation  of  the  blood  is 
still  far  from  being  fully  understood.  The  view  generally  entertained  at  the 
present  time  is  that  fibrin  does  not  exist  as  such  in  the  blood,  but  is  formed 
from  two  substances,  fibrinogen  and  fibrin-ferment.  The  fibrinogen  is  con- 
tained in  the  blood-plasma  in  solution.  The  fibrin-ferment  is  not  supposed 
to  be  present  in  a  free  state  in  the  blood  as  it  circulates  in  the  body,  but  is 
liberated  from  some  of  the  colourless  corpuscles  under  certain  conditions. 
Blood,  in  contact  with  the  walls  of  vessels  which,  to  use  Cobnheim's  expres- 
sion, are  in  a  state  of  "  physiological  integrity,"  shows  no  tendency  to  coagulate, 
but  when  it  is  brought  in  contact  with  dead  matter  clotting  takes  place.  In 
the  same  way,  if  the  integrity  of  the  vessels  is  damaged  by  disease  or  injury 
fibrin  becomes  deposited  at  the  damaged  spot.  The  presence  of  free  ferment 
in  the  blood  may  also  cause  coagulation  in  the  living  body.  Kohler  has 
shown  that  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fibrin-ferment  be  experimentally 
introduced  into  the  blood-stream,  rapid  coagulation  will  take  place,  even  in 
contact  with  healthy  vessels.  If  a  smaller  quantity  is  injected  there  is  severe 
febrile  disturbance,  but  thrombosis  does  not  take  place,  the  influence  of  the 
healthy  walls  of  the  vessels  being  then  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  arrest 
coagulation  until  the  ferment  is  eliminated  from  the  blood.  Other  substances 
have  been  shown  to  be  capable  of  causing  extensive  coagulation  in  the  living 
vessels.  Thus  "Wooldridge  showed  that  a  phosphorized  fat  known  as  lecithin, 
which  may  be  obtained  from  the  lymphatic  glands,  testis,  brain,  and  other 
tissues,  causes  rapid  coagulation  and  death  from  cardiac  thrombosis  if  injected 
into  the  blood-stream.  On  the  other  hand,  if  peptones  be  injected  into  the 
blood-stream  during  life,  blood  drawn  shortly  afterwards  fails  to  coagulate. 
These  observations  show  that  the  coagulability  of  the  blood  may  be  directly 
mfluenced  by  the  admixture  of  various  foreign  substances  with  it. 

Retardation,  or  arrest  of  the  blood-stream,  acts  as  a  powerful  predisposing 
cause  of  thrombosis.  These  conditions  apply  equally  to  all  vessels,  whetlier 
arteries,  capillaries,  or  veins,  but  we  have  to  consider  them  here  in  reference 
to  the  veins  only. 
The  causes  of  venous'thrombosis  may  be  thus  classified  : — 
1.  Changes  in  the  condition  of  the  wall  of  the  vessel  due  to  (a)  injury  ; 
(.&)  inflammation  ;  (c)  degeneration. 
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2.  Altered  conditions  of  the  blood  in  which  there  is  supposed  tf)  be  u 
liberation  of  the  ferment, 

B.  Retardation  or  arrest  of  the  blood-stream  :  due  to  {a)  diminished  vis  a 
tergo ;  {h)  pressure  on  the  vessel;  (c)  interruption  of  its  continuity; 
{d)  obstruction  by  a  thrombus  due  to  any  of  the  preceding  causes. 

1.  Changes  in  the  wall  of  the  vessel. 

a.  Injury. — The  effect  of  any  severe  injury  to  the  coats  of  a  vein  is  either  to 
extinguish  the  vitality  of  the  injured  parts  or  so  far  to  diminish  it  that  the 
vessel  wall  behaves  towards  the  blood  as  a  foreign  body,  and  a  coagulum  is 
formed  on  the  damaged  part  just  as  it  would  be  on  a  piece  of  wire  introduced 
into  the  vein,  A  vein  is  occasionally  penetrated  by  a  foreign  body,  as  when  a 
ligature  is  accidentally  passed  through  it  in  tying  a  contiguous  artery.  Under 
these  circumstances  a  clot  will  quickly  form  upon  the  foreign  body. 

h.  Inflammation. — It  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  the  Chapter  on 
Inflammation  that  the  most  essential  feature  of  the  process  is  a  diminished 
vitality  of  the  affected  part  to  a  degree  short  of  actual  death.  If  the 
inflammation  is  sufficiently  intense  the  wall  of  an  inflamed  vein  behaves 
towards  the  contained  blood  as  if  it  were  dead  matter,  and  coagulation 
consequently  takes  place.  Thrombosis  thus  forms  a  marked  feature  of  all 
forms  of  phlebitis.  The  causes  of  inflammation  of  veins  will  be  described 
later  on  (see  Phlebitis). 

c.  Degeneration. — Degeneration  of  the  coats  is  less  marked  in  the  veins 
than  in  the  arteries.  In  varicose  veins,  the  middle  coat  is  greatly  thickened 
by  the  growth  of  fibroid  tissue,  and  calcareous  plates  are  sometimes  met  with 
in  it ;  but  the  endothelial  lining  is  usually  intact,  and  consequently  thrombosis 
comparatively  seldom  takes  place  as  a  consequence  of  this  alone. 

2.  Altered  Conditions  of  the  Blood.— The  exact  nature  of  the  changes 
of  the  blood  that  predispose  to  thrombosis  is  very  imperfectly  known.  The 
experiments  before  alluded  to  show  that  an  excess  of  free  ferment  in  the  blood 
may  act  as  a  powerful  predisposing  cause,  or  even  the  sole  cause  of  coagula- 
tion. In  septicEemia,  pyaemia,  and  many  other  acute  febrile  diseases,  there  is 
considerable  destruction  of  corpuscles,  and  very  probably  in  this  way  ferment 
is  liberated,  and  it  is  well  known  that  thrombosis  is  common  m  these  affec- 
tions The  mere  excess  of  white  corpuscles,  such  as  is  observed  m  leuco- 
cythEemia.  does  not  seem  to  predispose  in  any  great  degree  to  thrombosis. 
Koch  has  observed,  in  pysemia  experimentally  induced  m  ammals,  thrombosis 
of  small  vessels  apparently  originating  in  the  plugging  of  the  channel  by 
microscopic  organisms,  and  possibly  some  such  condition  may  be  present  in 
some  cases  of  venous  thrombosis. 

3  Retardation  of  the  Blood-stream.-Perfect  rest  of  the  blood  when 
withdrawn  from  the  body  delays  coagulation,  and  free  movement  hastens  it. 
It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  retardation  or  arrest  of  the  flow 
can  act  directly  as  a  cause  of  thrombosis.  Nothing,  however,  is  more  certain 
than  that  it  does  form  one  of  the  most  important  causes  of  coagulation  in  the 
living  vessels.  It  may  act  in  various  ways.  First,  if  the  arrest  of  the 
circulation  be  complete  and  of  sufficient  duration,  the  vitality  of  tlie  part  wil 
suffer  until  the  vessels  come  to  act  as  foreign  bodies  and  coagulation  takes 
place.  Secondly,  if  a  part  of  the  vein  is  already  diseased  or  ;°J-ed  "le 
retardation  of  he  blood-stream  will  favour  the  adhesion  of  he  white 
CO  puscles  to  the  unhealthy  surface,  which  is  the  first  step  m  thrombosis 
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when  the  blood  is  still  moving.  Thirdly,  if  the  blood  stagnate  for  a  sufficient 
time  the  white  corpuscles  may  perish  from  want  of  oxygen  and  disintegrate, 
thus  liberating  the  ferment  and  inducing  coagulation.  Lastly,  it  is  possible 
that  the  nutrition  of  the  endothelium  may  suffer  from  arrest  of  the  flow  of 
blood  through  the  vessel  even  when  the  circulation  through  the  surrounding 
tissues  is  sufficiently  active  to  maintain  their  vitality. 

Eetardation  or  arrest  of  the  blood-stream  may  arise  {a)  from  diminished 
vis  a  tergo.  This  may  be  due  to  want  of  power  in  the  heart  from  old  age, 
bad  nourishment,  exhausting  fevers,  or  to  shock  or  loss  of  blood  from  injury 
or  operation.  Interruption  to  the  proper  distribution  of  the  force  througli 
want  of  elasticity  in  the  arteries  acts  in  the  same  way.  Obstruction  of  the 
main  artery  of  a  limb,  or  arrest  of  the  capillary  circulation  in  the  area  frojn 
Avhich  a  vein  derives  its  blood,  will  in  like  manner  retard  the  venous  flow. 

(h)  Another  very  common  cause  of  retardation  or  arrest  of  the  blood-stream 
in  the  veins  is  the  obstruction  caused  by  the  pressure  of  a  tumour,  or  the  con- 
traction following  chronic  inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue  of  an  organ  : 
examples  of  these  conditions  may  frequently  be  seen  in  the  iliac  veins  pressed 
upon  by  a  pregnant  uterus  or  an  ovarian  tumour,  and  in  the  vessels  of  a 
cirrhotic  liver  ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  tight  bandage  may  act  in 
the  same  way. 

(c)  When  a  vein  is  divided  in  a  surgical  operation,  it  empties  itself  and 
becomes  collapsed  as  far  as  the  next  pair  of  valves,  but  above  these  it  may 
remain  full  of  stagnant  blood  up  to  the  point  at  which  another  vein  enters  the 
trunk.  When  a  vein  is  ligatured  in  its  continuity  there  will  be,  in  addition, 
stagnation  of  blood  below  as  far  as  the  next  collateral  branch. 

(d)  When  the  circulation  is  too  feeble  to  press  the  valves  back  against  the 
walls  of  the  vessel,  or  when  in  consequence  of  dilatation  they  are  never 
properly  closed,  but  project  into  the  lumen  of  the  vein,  it  not  uncommonly 
happens  that  stagnation  takes  place  in  the  sinuses  of  the  valves,  and  small 
thrombi  may  thus  form,  which  finally  project  into  the  lumen  of  the  vessel, 
and  by  gradual  increase  may  at  last  close  it  completely. 

The  Process  of  Thrombosis. — Thrombosis  may  take  place  while  the 
blood  is  moving,  the  lumen  of  the  vein  becoming  gradually  filled  with  the 
coagulum,  or  while  the  blood  is  at  rest. 

The  appearance  of  the  thrombus  varies  with  the  conditions  under  which 
it  is  formed,  much  as  the  coagulum  obtained  by  whipping  blood  differs 
from  that  formed  when  freshly  shed  blood  is  allowed  to  coagulate  undisturbed 
in  a  vessel.  The  process  of  thrombosis  has  been  observed  experimentally  by 
Zahn  in  the  veins  of  the  mesentery  and  tongue  of  the  frog.  A  large  vein  being 
chosen,  its  walls  were  injured  by  placing  a  crystal  of  common  salt  near  or 
directly  over  it.  On  watching  the  injured  spot,  the  white  corpuscles  of  the 
passing  blood  were  seen  to  adhere  to  it  until  they  were  heaped  up,  sometimes 
to  such  an  extent  as  completely  to  obstruct  the  vein.  If  the  injurious  action 
of  the  salt  had  not  been  very  severe  they  might  break  loose  again  and  pass 
away  into  the  blood-stream;  if  it  had  been  more  powerful  the  corpuscles 
remained  adherent.  After  some  hours  they  were  seen  to  undergo  a  marked 
change.  The  greater  part  disintegrated,  their  outline  being  lost  and  their 
nuclei  no  longer  being  recognizable  ;  and  a  fine  granular  mass,  having  the 
appearance  of  freshly-formed  fibrin,  appeared  in  the  place  they  formerly 
occupied.    This  observation  is  in  harmony  with  the  view  tliat  the  liberation 
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of  the  ferment  by  disintegration  of  the  white  corpuscles  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  process  of  coajijulation.  The  thrombus  thus  formed  was  in  some 
cases  pure  white  in  colour,  but  more  commonly  a  few  i-ed  corpuscles  were 
entangled  amongst  the  white.  The  more  rapidly  the  plugging  of  tlie  vessel 
took  place  the  more  red  corpuscles  were  entangled  in  the  thromhus.  When 
coagulation  takes  place  in  a  vessel  in  which  the  flow  is  completely  arrested,  the 
clot  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  formed  in  blood  drawn  i'rom  the  body.  It 
entangles  in  its  meshes  all  the  corpuscles,  both  red  and  white,  and  presents  the 
familiar  dark  red  colour. 

These  observations  explain  the  different  appearances  of  the  thrombus  under 
the  different  circumstances  in  which  thrombosis  takes  place.  The  clot  formed 
above  an  injury  which  completely  obstructs  a  vein,  as  when  it  is  divided  or 
tied,  is  uniform  in  structure,  dark  red  in  colour,  and  at  first  but  loosely 
adherent  to  the  inner  coat  of  the  vessel.  At  a  later  period,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  ligatured  artery,  it  becomes  denser  in  consistence  from  contraction,  and 
more  firmly  adherent,  and  loses  its  colour  in  consequence  of  disintegration  of 
the  red  corpuscles.  A  thrombus  formed  by  gradual  deposit  from  the  circu- 
lating blood  upon  the  unhealthy  walls  of  a  vein  is  either  white  or  mixed  in 
tint,  according  to  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  formed.  It  is  firmly  adherent 
to  the  inner  coat  of  the  vein  and  laminated  in  structure.  Microscopic 
examination  shows  it  to  contain  few  red  disks,  but  numerous  white  corpuscles 
which  have  escaped  disintegration  are  usually  found  between  the  laminae. 

As  a  rule  the  thrombi  arising  in  cases  in  which  an  altered  condition  of  the 
blood  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  coagulation  are  white  or  mixed,  the  fibrin 
being  deposited  gradually  on  the  walls  of  the  vein,  starting  from  some  point 
where  from  disease  or  injury  the  endothelium  is  damaged. 

When  a  vein  is  completely  obliterated  by  a  white  thrombus,  the  stagnant 
blood  on  each  side  coagulates,  forming  a  red  clot  adherent  to  the  white.  After 
death  a  further  extension  of  this  red  clot  takes  place.    ThQ^Q  post-mortem  \\ 
clots  are  recognised  by  their  softness  and  by  their  floating  free  in  the  vessel. 

Cornil  and  Eanvier  have  supposed  that  in  many  cases  at  least  the  central  || 
portion  of  a  laminated  clot,  and  not  its  peripheral  layers,  is  the  oldest,  the 
fibrin  having  been  first  deposited  on  the  wall  of  the  vein  and  then  separated 
from  it  by  contraction,  though  prevented  from  passing  on  towards  the  heart 
by  the  prolongations  extending  into  the  collateral  branches.  This  view,  how- 
ever, seems  far  from  probable.  The  only  appearance  suggesting  such  a 
process  is  met  with  in  the  clots  extending  from  the  heart  into  the  pulmonary 
artery  in  cases  of  cardiac  thrombosis.  These  are  commonly  found  to  fill  the 
vessel  incompletely,  and  often  present  perfect  casts  of  the  pulmonary  valves. 
In  these  cases,  however,  the  coagulation  takes  place  immediately  before  death, 
and  very  probably  the  contraction  \b  post-mortem. 

The  Fate  of  the  Thrombtis  varies  according  to  the  circumstances  iii 
which  it  is  placed  and  the  causes  of  its  formation.  Thrombi  arising  fi-om 
iniury  undergo  the  same  changes  as  those  forming  in  arteries  under  similar 
circumstances  (Vol.  I.,  p.  415).  The  restoration  of  the  channel  through  a 
vein  when  the  continuity  of  its  walls  has  not  been  interrupted,  takes  place 
more  readily  than  in  similar  conditions  in  the  arteries.  It  is  possible  that  ni 
some  cases  this  may  result  from  disintegration  of  the  c  ot,  the  t/.Z^m  being- 
carried  away  and  lodged  in  the  lungs,  where,  if  non-infective  in  character. 
It  would  cause  no  serious  symptoms.    The  normal  process  of  restoration. 
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however,  is  effected  by  the  clot  becoming  infiltrated  by.  new  cells  proceeding 
from  the  wall  of  the  vessel,  as  iu  the  permanent  closure  oi' a  divided  vein. 
New  vessels  afterwards  penetrate  amongst  these  cells,  and  by  means  of  these 
a  communication  is  established  between  the  permeable  portions  of  the  vein 
above  and  below  the  clot.  The  channel,  at  first  small,  gradually  enlarges  by 
absorption  of  the  tissue  through  which  it  passes,  and  thus,  at  last,  the  full 
calibre  of  the  vein  is  restored. 

Softening  and  Disintegration  are  common  changes  when  the  thrombus  has 
been  formed  iu  consequence  of  inflammation  of  the  vein,  or  as  a  result  of  those 
altered  conditions  of  the  blood  which  accompany  septicferaia  or  malignant 
fevers.  It  is  a  very  frequent  occurrence  when  the  affected  vein  leads  fi'om 
a  wound  the  discharges  of  which  are  in  a  septic  state,  or  from  an  area  affected 
with  some  infective  inflammation,  as  in  acute  necrosis  of  bone. 

Softening  most  commonly  takes  23lace  in  white  or  mixed  thrombi.  It  com- 
mences in  the  centre  of  the  clot  at  the  part  furthest  removed  from  the  walls 
of  the  vein.  The  clot  if  mixed  becomes  completely  decolorized,  and  gradually 
breaks  down  into  a  creamy  fluid  resembling  pus  in  appearance.  Microscopic 
examination,  however,  shows  that  it  is  not  pure  pus.  In  some  cases  it  is 
composed  merely  of  granular  debris,  no  corpuscles  of  any  kind  being  recog- 
nizable; in  others  a  certain  liumber  of  pus  cells  may  be  mixed  with  the  debris. 
These  are  white  corpuscles,  which  were  either  contained  in  the  clot  and  have 
escaped  disintegration,  or  have  wandered  into  it  from  the  surrounding  parts. 
In  most  cases  in  which  softening  takes  place,  micrococci  are  found  in  abund- 
ance in  the  puriform  liquid.  The  effects  of  the  process  of  softening  will  be 
discussed  immediately. 

Calcification  of  a  Thrombus  is  of  rare  occurrence.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  the 
small  clots  that  form  in  varicose  veins  in  the  pouches  behind  the  valves. 
These  calcified  clots  form  small  rounded  bodies,  varying  in  size  from  a  mustard 
seed  to  a  pea,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of  phleboliths. 

Effects  of  Thrombosis. — The  first  effect  of  thrombosis  when  not  arising 
from  obstruction  is  necessarily  to  arrest  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  vein. 
If  a  single  superficial  vein  be  obstructed,  this  may  cause  no  marked  symp- 
toms ;  but  when  the  clot  is  situated  in  a  main  trunk,  as  in  the  femoral  at  the 
groin,  it  causes  great  cedema  of  the  parts  below.  This  is  commonly  seen  in 
the  so-called  "white  leg,"  which  occurs  after  labour.  If  the  vein  remain 
permanently  obstructed,  the  oedema  may  subside  after  some  weeks  or  months, 
the  collateral  veins  gradually  dilating,  and  the  free  return  of  blood  thus  being 
re-established.  In  other  cases  the  oedema  diminishes,  but  does  not  completely 
disappear,  the  limb  swelhng  considerably  when  in  a  dependent  position. 
When  this  occurs,  the  areolar  tissue  is  indurated,  the  cedema  becoming  more 
"solid"  as  time  goes  on.  The  nutrition  of  the  parts  is  interfered  with, 
and  chronic  eczema  or  ulceration  of  the  skin  from  slight  causes  is  not 
uncommon. 

The  relation  of  thrombosis  to  inflammation  of  the  vein  is  a  subject  on 
which  there  has  been  considerable  difference  of  opinion.  Pathologists  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century  regarded  the  presence  of  a  thrombus  in  a  vein,  except 
when  obviously  due  to  mechanical  causes  arresting  the  flow  of  blood,  as  evi- 
dence of  previous  inflammation  of  the  coats  of  the  vessel.  Some  later  patho- 
logists on  the  other  hand  have  maintained  that  when  thrombosis  is  found 
associated  with  inflammation  of  the  coats  of  a  vein,  the  latter  condition  is 
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always  secondary  to  the  former.  The  truth  probably  lies  between  the  two 
views.  A  vein  may  become  inflamed  as  the  result  of  mechanical  violence,  or 
of  being  laid  bare  in  an  operation  and  Rubse(iuently  exposed  to  the  contact  of 
decomposing  discharges,  or  by  being  implicated  in  unhealthy  ulceration  of  the 
surrounding  structures.  Tn  other  cases  diffuse  inflammation  may  spread  from 
a  septic  wound  in  the  loose  areolar  tissue  surrounding  the  vein.  In  all  these 
conditions  the  phlebitis  precedes  the  thrombosis.  The  opposite  condition  may 
be  met  with  when  a  vein  has  been  wounded,  and  its  divided  end  filled  with  a 
clot  is  exposed  in  a  septic  wound.  The  clot  then  becomes  impregnated  with 
septic  matter,  and  fresh  coagulation  takes  place  upon  its  proximal  extremity  ; 
septic  disintegration  of  the  clot  follows,  and  the  coats  of  the  vein  become 
inflamed  from  the  contact  of  the  irritating  products  of  the  process.  Thus  a 
spreading  thrombosis,  followed  by  disintegration  of  the  clot  and  inflammation 
of  the  vein,  may  be  set  up.  This  is  a  condition  frequently  met  with  in  py- 
aemia, and  is  especially  common  in  the  infective  inflammation  of  bone  known 
as  acute  necrosis.  In  some  cases  of  pyaamia,  thrombosis,  with  softening  of  the 
thrombus  and  inflammation  of  the  coats  of  the  vein,  is  met  with  in  parts 
having  no  connexion  with  the  original  wound.  Here  also  it  is  only  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  irritating  properties  of  the  thrombus  are  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  infective  material  in  the  blood  from  which  it  is  formed. 
Simple  coagulation  of  healthy  blood  in  a  vein  does  not  cause  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  coats  of  the  vessel.  After  the  operation  for  varix  the  vein  can 
often  be  clearly  felt  on  each  side  of  the  obliterated  spot  as  a  solid  cord,  but 
none  of  the  signs  of  phlebitis  are  present. 

The  most  serious  consequence  of  venous  thrombosis  is  Embolism,  or  the 
separation  of  a  clot,  and  its  entry  into  the  circulation.  When  the  formation 
of  the  thrombus  has  been  due  to  mechanical  injury,  this  complication  rarely 
takes  place.  Occasionally,  however,  after  a  surgical  operation  or  parturition, 
a  large  clot  may  be  dislodged  and  cause  sudden  death  by  obstructing  the 
pulmonary  artery.  If  the  clot  is  not  large  enough  to  obstruct  the  main  trunk 
of  the  artery,  it  may  lodge  in  a  smaller  branch  and  recovery  may  follow.  The 
following  is  a  typical  case  of  this  kind.  A  man,  aged  59,  had  been  confined 
to  bed  for  some  weeks  with  a  compound  dislocation  of  the  ankle ;  the  wound 
was  nearly  healed,  and  he  was  apparently  in  good  health.  He  suddenly  awoke 
from  sleep  with  a  violent  pain,  which  seemed  to  shoot  up  from  his  leg 
to  his  chest.  There  was  immediately  an  intense  feeling  of  dyspnoea,  although 
air  entered  the  lungs  freely  ;  the  pulse  rose  to  120,  and  the  action  of  the 
heart  was  violent  and  irregular.  The  symptoms  gradually  subsided,  and  on 
the  third  day  after  the  attack  he  expectorated  a  small  quantity  of  blood. 
Within  a  few  hours  of  the  attack,  the  symptoms  of  obstruction  of  the  femoral 
vein  manifested  themselves.  It  was  slightly  tender,  and  could  be  felt  as  a 
hard  cord,  and  great  oedema  of  the  limb  appeared.  Some  weeks  after  the 
veins  of  the  opposite  limb  became  plugged  in  the  same  way,  but  no  embolism 

took  place.  .         -,      .  ^      ,  • 

Embolism  is  more  commonly  the  result  of  softening  and  disintegration  o 
the  clot.  It  is  possible  that  a  healthy  clot  may  in  this  way  be  removed 
without  giving  rise  to  any  definite  symptoms.  When  the  softening  is  due  to 
the  septic  changes  in  the  thrombus,  or  when  the  clot  is  impregnated  with 
the  products  of  any  infective  inflammation  of  any  kind,  the  virulent  frag- 
ments set  up  inflammation  wherever  they  lodge,  giving  rise  to  the  form  of 
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o-cneral  infection  known  as  embolic  pyeemia.  The  pathological  effects  of 
simple  and  infective  embolism  have  already  been  described  (see  Pysemia, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  981). 

A  softening  thrombus  does  not  necessarily  give  rise  to  embolism.  In  the 
common  form  of  so-called  idiopathic  phlebitis,  suppuration  not  unfrequently 
takes  place  round  the  thrombosed  vein,  the  middle  part  of  the  thrombus  is 
softened,  the  walls  of  the  vein  give  way,  and  the  debris  of  the  clot  are  dis- 
charged with  the  pus  of  the  abscess.  In  these  cases  a  portion  of  the  thrombus 
on  each  side  remains  unsoftened,  and  undergoes  the  ordinary  changes  observed 
in  the  closure  of  a  divided  vessel. 

The  Symptoms  of  thrombosis  are  merely  those  of  obstruction  of  the  vein. 
If  superficial,  the  vein  can  be  felt  as  a  hard  cord,  with  knot-like  projections  at 
the  situations  of  the  valves.  If  a  deep  vein  is  affected,  there  is  oedema  of  the 
part  from  which  it  comes,  often  with  dilatation  of  the  superficial  veins.  The 
swollen  parts  are  white,  and  pit  deeply  on  pressure.  When  the  coats  of  the 
vein  are  inflamed,  the  symptoms  of  phlebitis  presently  to  be  described  will  be 
manifest. 

The  Treatment  of  venous  thrombosis  depends  entirely  on  the  cause. 
When  it  is  a  part  of  the  pyasmic  process,  no  special  treatment  is  of  much 
service  ;  when  associated  with  phlebitis,  it  must  be  treated  as  described  under 
that  disease.  CEdema  must  be  treated  by  elevation  of  the  limb  and  careful 
bandaging  with  an  elastic  or  stocking  bandage.  In  all  cases  perfect  rest  of 
the  part  must  be  maintained  in  order  to  obviate  as  far  as  possible  the  risk  of 
embolism. 


PHLEBITIS. 


Inflammation  of  the  Yeins,  originally  studied  by  Hunter,  has  in  later 
years  attracted  the  attention  of  many  distinguished  Continental  and  British 
pathologists,  amongst  whom  may  be  specially  mentioned  Breschet,  Yelpeau, 
Cruveilhier,  Arnott,  Henry  Lee,  Tessier,  and  Virchow. 

Causes. — Phlebitis  may  arise  from  injury  of  the  coats  of  the  vein,  from 
inflammation  of  the  tissue  surrounding  it  (periphlebitis)  or  from  the  formation 
of  an  unhealthy  thrombus  within  it.  Each  of  these  causes  may  occur 
separately,  but  frequently  more  than  one  are  concerned  in  the  process.  In 
other  cases  phlebitis  is  said  to  be  idiopathic,  which  means  that  the  cause 
cannot  be  accurately  ascertained. 

Traumatic  phlebitis  may  be  simple  and  localized,  or  septic  and  spreading. 
The  coats  of  a  vein,  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  tissue,  become  inflamed  if 
subjected  to  any  injury  of  sufficient  intensity,  whether  it  be  the  application 
of  a  ligature  in  a  surgical  operation,  accidental  mechanical  violence,  or  the 
action  of  caustics.  As  the  result  of  the  injury,  a  clot  forms  within  the  vein, 
adherent  to  the  damaged  spot.  If  this  completely  occludes  the  vessel,  it 
extends  upwards  and  downwards  as  far  as  the  blood  in  the  vein  is  stagnant. 
The  inflammation  is  however  limited  to  the  injured  spot,  and  shows  no 
tendency  to  extend.  Ultimately  the  clot  may  be  absorbed,  and  the 
channel  of  the  vein  restored,  or  the  vessel  may  be  permanently  obliterated 
by  the  processes  already  described  as  occurring  in  arteries  under  similar 
circumstances. 

Traumatic  phlebitis  does  not  however  always  run  this  simple  course.  When 
the  discharges  of  the  wound  through  which  the  vein  has  been  injured  are  in 
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a  septic  condition,  and  the  plugged  vein  is  exposed  to  the  direct  contact  .1 
putrid  matter,  the  thrombus  may  become  infected.  It  then  softens  and 
decomposes,  and  thus  excites  inflammation  in  the  coats  of  the  vein,  spreading 
beyond  the  part  originally  injured.  Fresh  clot,  which  in  its  turn  decomposes, 
forms  in  the  vein  as  far  as  the  inflammation  extends  ;  and  so  the  process  may 
spread  until  some  part  is  reached  at  which  a  large  vein  joins  the  affected 
trunk,  when  fragments  of  the  softening  clot  are  washed  on,  giving  rise  to  the 
dissemination  of  septic  emboli  and  pyaemia.  It  is  this  form  of  spreading 
phlebitis  that  was  formerly  so  common  in  hospital  practice.  The  eai'lier 
pathologists  regarded  the  spreading  inflammation  of  the  vein  as  the  primary 
cause  of  the  mischief,  whereas  it  is  evident  that  it  is  really  due  to  the  changes 
taking  place  in  the  thrombus. 

Spreading  phlebitis  may  arise  also  without  an  injury  in  the  veins  leading 
from  many  infective  inflammations.  Either  the  trunk  may  be  involved  in 
the  inflamed  area  or  thrombosis  may  extend  into  it  from  the  smaller  veins  and 
venules.  In  either  case  the  clot  becomes  impregnated  with  the  infective 
material,  and  undergoes  changes  of  the  same  character  as  those  just 
described. 

In  some  cases  of  pyaemia  or  septicajraia,  thrombosis  may  occur,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  in  parts  distant  from  the  seat  of  infection,  and  in  these  cases 
the  clot  softens  and  causes  inflammation  of  the  coats  of  the  vessel.  A  possible 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  that  the  blood  contains  before  coagu- 
lation some  noxious  material,  which  causes  the  subsequent  softening  and  dis- 
integration. In  support  of  this  theory  is  the  fact  that  micrococci  are  found 
abundantly  in  the  debris  of  the  broken  down  clot. 

Diffuse  inflammation  spreading  from  an  unhealthy  wound  along  the  areolar 
tissue  surrounding  a  vein  may,  in  some  cases,  give  rise  to  inflammation  of  its 
coats  and  thrombosis. 

In  addition  to  the  above  forms  of  the  disease,  phlebitis  is  frequently  met 
with  without  our  being  able  definitely  to  explain  its  mode  of  origin,  and  it  has 
therefore  been  said  to  be  "  idiopathic."  This  form  almost  invariably  affects 
one  of  the  large  veins  of  the  lower  extremity,  usually  the  saphena,  but  occa- 
sionally the  popliteal,  femoral,  or  iliac.  Most  commonly  the  vein  attacked  has 
long  suffered  from  varix.  It  seems  to  be  most  frequent  when  erysipelas  is 
epidemic,  but  the  relation  between  the  two  affections  is  not  proved.  The 
inflammation  extends  to  the  surrounding  areolar  tissue,  and  may  occasionally 
end  in  suppuration.  The  clot  then  disintegrates,  the  walls  of  the  vein  give  way, 
and  the  debris  mix  with  the  surrounding  pus  ;  but  even  when  this  happens, 
there  is  but  little  tendency  to  extension  of  the  mischief,  the  disintegrating 
clot  being  shut  off"  on  each  side  by  an  adherent  unsoftened  thrombus.  When 
suppuration  does  not  follow,  the  risk  of  disintegration  and  embolism  is  very 
slight,  but  it  does  sometimes  occur  and  causes  death. 

Paget  has  pointed  out  that  "  idiopathic  "  phlebitis  commonly  affecting 
the  long  saphenous,  but  occasionally  the  deeper  veins,  is  not  uncommon 
in  gouty  subjects.  It  may  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  same  vein  at 
the  same  time,  and  is  very  liable  to  relapses.  He  has  termed  the  affection 
"  gouty  phlebitis,"  and  believes  that  it  commences  as  a  gouty  mflammation  of 

the  coats  of  the  vein. 

Pathological  Anatomy.— The  coats  of  an  inflamed  vem  are  swollen  and 
rigid,  and  of  a  redder  tint  than  natural  from  injection  of  the  vessels  of  the 
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outer  coat.  The  surrounding  tissues  are  usually  oedematous.  In  septic  or 
infective  phlebitis  the  walls  of  the  vein  are  softened,  and  often  give  way 
opposite  the  disintegrating  portions  of  the  clot  ;  and  wherever  this  happens 
a  oUection  of  pus  forms  outside  the  vessel.  The  conditions  of  the  thrombi 
in  inflamed  veins  have  already  been  sufficiently  described  (see  Venous  Throm- 
bosis). Microscopic  examination  shows  the  coats  of  the  vein  to  be  infiltrated 
with  small  round  cells  ;  the  endothelium  is  at  first  swollen,  and  if  softening  of 
the  thrombus  takes  place,  is  lost  in  the  disintegrating  clot. 

Symptoms.— In  idiopathic  or  gouty  phlebitis  of  a  superficial  vein  the 
symptoms  are  very  evident.  The  patient  has  usually  suffered  from  varicose 
veins  before  the  attack.  The  inflammation  is  localized,  usually  afi'ecting  a  few^ 
inches  of  the  vessel,  and  sometimes  two  or  more  parts  at  the  same  time.  The 
vein  becomes  hard,  swollen,  knobbed,  and  painfal,  the  knobs  constituting 
distinct  enlargements  opposite  the  valves,  or  in  the  pouch-like  dilatations  of 
the  varicose  vein.  The  skin  covering  it  assumes  a  reddish  purple  colour,  and 
there  may  be  stiffness,  or  inability  to  move  the  limb.  There  may  perhaps 
be  no  pain  when  the  limb  is  at  rest,  but  in  some  cases  severe  shocks  of 
pain,  resembling  neuralgia,  dart  along  the  line  of  the  vein.  In  all  cases 
there  is  acute  tenderness  over  the  course  of  the  vessel.  There  is  always  some 
oedema  around  the  inflamed  vein,  but  if  a  single  superficial  vein  is  affected 
there  is  but  little  swelling  of  the  parts  that  supply  it  with  blood,  owing  to  its 
free  communications  with  the  deep  veins. 

When  the  deep  veins  are  affected  the  most  marked  signs  are  deep-seated 
acute  pain  and  tenderness,  with  marked  oedema  of  the  parts  from  which  the 
vein  derives  its  blood.  This  oedematous  condition  of  the  limb  is  a  most 
important  diagnostic  sign  of  deep-seated  j)hlebitis  when  the  vein  cannot  be 
felt  (as  in  the  pelvis  for  instance),  and  may  be  the  first  symptom  observed, 
coming  on  either  suddenly  or  gradually.  The  oedema  may  give  rise  to  a  hard, 
white,  tense  condition  of  the  limb,  which  pits  on  pressure,  though  in  some 
cases  the  hardness  is  too  great  for  this,  as  is  seen  in  the  ordinary  "w^hite 
leg"  following  parturition.  Occasionally  in  deep  phlebitis  the  limb  may 
suddenly  swell  to  a  considerable  size  without  there  being  any  subcutaneous 
oedema.  In  phlebitis  of  the  deep  veins  of  the  leg  and  thigh,  the  calf  of  the 
aff'ected  limb  may  suddenly  enlarge,  with  great  pain  and  much  distension  of 
the  superficial  veins  with  fluid  blood,  but  without  any  subcutaneous  oedema. 
As  the  inflammation  subsides  the  pain  and  tenderness  disappear  ;  and  if 
superficial,  the  distended  vein,  with  its  solid  contents,  becomes  more  clearly 
defined.  In  varicose  veins  complete  obliteration  of  the  vessel  may  take  place, 
the  hard  cord  gradually  diminishing  in  size  till  it  is  no  longer  perceptible.  If 
the  deep-seated  veins  are  aff'ected  the  oedema  continues  long  after  the  signs  of 
inflammation  have  disappeared,  perhaps  for  many  months,  till  eitlier  the 
channel  of  the  vein  has  been  restored  or  the  superficial  veins  have  enlarged 
sufficiently  to  carry  back  the  blood  without  difficulty.  If  suppuration  takes 
place  in  phlebitis  of  a  superficial  vein,  the  symptoms  are  those  of  an 
ordinary  acute  abscess.  When  the  deep  veins  are  aff'ected,  the  symptoms  are 
less  clear  until  the  accumulation  becomes  of  sufficient  size  to  give  a  distinct 
sense  of  fluctuation.  In  these  cases  there  is  but  little  fear  of  pyaemia,  as 
the  vein  is  closed  by  a  firm  adherent  clot  on  each  side  of  the  part  in  which 
suppuration  is  taking  place.  After  the  resulting  abscess  has  been  opened, 
however,  spreading  septic  phlebitis,  followed  by  pyemia,  may  occur  unless 
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proper  antiseptic  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  it.  The  constitutional 
disturbance  in  this  form  of  phlebitis  is  not  severe  unless  suppuration 
takes  place,  and  even  then  it  speedily  subsides  as  soon  as  the  pus  i,s 
evacuated. 

The  symptoms  of  spreading  septic  phlebUis  of  the  deep  veins  are  less 
evident,  being  concealed  more  or  less  completely  at  first  by  the  unhealthy 
inllammation  taking  place  in  the  part  from  which  tlie  mischief  has  staroed, 
and  later  on  by  the  grave  constitutional  symptoms  of  pyasmia  which  speedily 
manifest  themselves.  Pain  and  tenderness  in  tbe  line  of  the  vein,  with 
considerable  oedema  rapidly  coming  on,  would  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  its 
occurrence.  The  superficial  veins  are  less  commonly  affected,  but  should  they 
be  implicated,  the  symptoms  are  those  of  superficial  phlebitis  just  described, 
differing  only  in  the  steady  extension  of  the  redness  and  pain  up  the  course  of 
the  vein,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  general  symptoms  of  blood-poisoning. 

Treatment. — The  first  point  to  be  attended  to  in  the  treatment  of 
phlebitis  is  absolute  rest  of  the  limb  in  an  elevated  position.  The  importance 
of  rest  in  these  cases  is  twofold  :  first,  to  prevent  pain  and  increase  of  the 
local  mischief ;  and  secondly,  to  guard  against  the  danger  that  may  result 
from  the  detachment  of  the  thrombus,  which,  carried  into  the  circulation,  may 
occasion  sudden  death  by  plugging  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  or  more  remotely, 
in  cases  of  septic  phlebitis,  by  pygemia.  Should  the  affected  veins  be  situated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  joint,  the  limb  may  be  kept  at  rest  by  means  of 
a  well-padded  splint. 

In  simple  or  gouty  phlebitis,  much  local  comfort  is  derived  from  the 
application  of  Extract  of  Belladonna  and  Glycerine,  in  equal  parts,  covered  by 
a  hot  fomentation  and  a  thick  layer  of  cotton -wool  loosely  secured  by  a  bandage. 
Should  this  application  not  be  at  hand,  simple  hot  fomentations  will  afford 
great  relief.  The  constitutional  treatment  must  be  conducted  on  ordinary 
medical  principles  in  accordance  with  the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient, 
depletory  measures  always  being  avoided,  and  early  recourse  being  had  to  a 
tonic  or  stimulating  plan.  The  hardness  that  is  often  left  after  the  subsidence 
of  the  inflammation  will  gradually  disappear  without  any  special  treatment. 
If  oedema  of  the  limb  continue,  the  pressure  of  an  elastic  roller  will  remove  it. 
But  if  the  oedema  has  been  extensive  and  chronic  the  limb  rarely,  if  ever, 
completely  recovers  its  natural  size. 

If  abscesses  form  they  must  be  treated  by  free  and  early  incisions,  the  most 
scrupulous  attention  being  paid  to  the  prevention  of  decomposition. 

In  spreading  septic  phlebitis  treatment  is  of  little  avail.  If  a  superficial 
vein  is  affected  it  would  be  justifiable  to  expose  the  vein  above  the  affected 
part  and  remove  a  portion  of  it  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease.  If 
the  deep  veins  are  affected  and  the  diagnosis  can  be  clearly  established,  and 
especially  if  rigors  and  other  symptoms  of  blood-poisoning  are  present,  am- 
putation may  give  the  patient  a  last  chance.  This  form  of  phlebitis  is,^ 
however,  almost  certainly  preventable  by  any  efficient  antiseptic  mode  of 
treating  wounds. 

In  those  cases  in  which  a  similar  condition  is  set  up  in  the  vem  leadmg 
from  an  area  of  infective  inflammation,  not  septic  in  character,  as  in  acute 
necrosis  of  bone,  the  diagnosis  is  almost  impossible  until  it  is  too  late  for 
amputation  to  be  of  any  service. 


CAUSES  AND  LOCALITY  OF  VAKIX. 


VARICOSE    VEINS   OR  VARIX. 

By  Varicose  Veins  or  Varix  is  meant  a  permanent  dilatation  of  tlie 
veins  with  thickening  of  their  walls.  Varix  must  be  distinguished  from  simple 
dilatation  or  phlebectasis  such  as  arises  from  acute  obstruction  to  the  return 
of  blood,  or  from  the  pressure  of  a  tumour  or  aneurism.  Simple  dilatation 
subsides  as  soon  as  the  cause  is  removed,  and  it  is  not  accompanied  by  any 
definite  change  in  the  structure  of  the  walls  of  the  veins  ;  varix  is  permanent 
and  is  always  associated  with  degenerative  changes  in  the  coats  of  the  affected 
vessel. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  varix  are  generally  such  conditions  as  induce  more 
or  less  permanent  or  frequently  repeated  distension  of  the  veins.  Thus,  for  instance, 
straius  and  habitual  over-exertion  of  a  limb,  by  driving  the  blood  from  the 
deep  into  the  subcutaneniis  veins,  may  give  rise  to  distension  of  them ;  so 
also  sedentary  occupations  and  prolonged  scanding  tend  to  favour  accumalation 
of  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  lower  extremities.  Any  obstacle  to  the  return  of 
blood  from  a  vein  (as  the  pressure  of  a  tight  garter  below  the  knee,  or  of  a 
tumour  upon  one  of  the  large  venous  trunks),  may  give  rise  to  permanent 
distension  if  it  act  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time.  When  the  vein  has  become 
sufficiently  dilated  to  render  its  valves  incompetent,  the  tension  of  the  w^alls  of 
the  veins  is  greatly  increased  by  the  weight  of  the  unbroken  column  of  blood, 
and  the  condition  thus  becomes  aggravated.  In  all  cases  in  which  the  tissues 
are  congested  from  any  obstruction  to  the  return  of  blood,  the  walls  of  the 
veins  suflFer  with  the  other  parts,  and  are  thus  rendered  more  prone  to  de- 
generative changes. 

In  some  cases  the  affection,  or  the  disposition  to  it,  appears  to  be  hereditary ; 
and  in  many  instances  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  any  cause  except  an  enfeebled 
and  relaxed  state  of  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  such  as  is  met  with  in  tall,  debilitated, 
and  phlegmatic  people.  Age  materially  influences  the  occurrence  of  the  disease, 
which,  rare  in  the  earlier  periods  of  life,  gradually  increases  in  frequency  up 
to  middle  age  when  the  tendency  ceases.  In  tvomen,  especially,  the  affection 
is  common — in  consequence,  partly,  of  natural  debility,  but  more  frequently 
from  the  pressure  of  the  enlarged  uterus  during  pregnancy. 

Locality. — The  veins  of  the  skin  and  the  mucous  membranes  are  those 
that  are  most  liable  to  varix.  It  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  the  legs,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  trunk  of  the  internal  saphena.  Simple  dilatation 
may  be  met  with  in  any  of  the  superficial  veins,  as  of  the  chest,  arms,  head, 
neck,  hypogastrium,  or  thorax,  but  true  varix  in  these  situations  is  rare.  The 
veins  of  the  anus  and  lower  part  of  the  rectum  are  especially  liable  to  varix, 
as  they  are  but  loosely  supported  by  the  surrounding  parts,  and  are  subject  to 
over-distension  from  any  cause  that  obstructs  the  hepatic  circulation,  such  as 
cirrhosis  of  the  Kver.  The  spermatic  veins  also  often  become  enlarged,  con- 
stituting varicocele. 

True  varix  is  infinitely  more  common  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  body,  owing  evidently  to  the  influence  of  gravity  in  causing  tension  in  the 
more  dependent  vessels.  Dilatation  of  the  veins  at  any  point  above  the  pelvis 
arises  in  most  cases  from  the  pressure  of  a  tumour  of  some  kind  upon  the  laro-e 
venous  trunks,  the  superficial  veins  being  enlarged  to  take  the  place  of  the 
deeper  vessels  that  are  obstructed.  This  condition  may  end  in  true  varix  but 
if  the  enlargement  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  vein  to  carry  the  required  quantity 
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of  blood  easily  there  will  be  none  of  those  changes  of  the  coats  which  con- 
stitute true  varix  and  are  the  result  of  abnormal  tension.  The  deep-seated 
veins  that  are  principally  affected  ai-e  the  internal  jugulars,  the  vena  aiiygos, 
and  the  veins  of  the  prostate. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Veins  that  are  simply  dilated  (phlebectasis)  differ  from 
true  varicose  vein-3  in  being  merely  increased  in  size,  without  any  alteration  in 
structure.  "^Pheir  walls  are  thin  and  soft,  and  they  collapse  readily.  A  vai-icose 
vein  is  increased  in  diameter  and  elongated,  forming  curves  and  bending 
back  on  itself.  Sometimes  the  enlargements  at  particular  points  appear 
multilocular,  the  vein  forming  a  series  of  curves  and  dilatations  lying  closely 
packed  together.  The  coats  of  the  vein  are  opaque,  and  thickened  often  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  divided  vessel  stands  open  like  an  artery.  Occasion- 
ally calcareous  plates  are  met  with  in  the  thickened  walls.  On  opening  the 
vein  the  valves  are  always  found  to  be  insufficient  ;  sometimes  they  have 
disappeared  altogether,  and  in  other  cases  they  form  small  ridges  or  bands 
projecting  from  the  wall.  When  the  vein  has  been  cut  up  it  wdl  be  seen 
tliat  in  some  of  the  pouch-like  dilatations  the  wall  has  become  greatly 
thinned.  The  inner  coat  of  the  vein  appears  smooth  and  but  little  altered, 
beyond  being  often  marked  by  longitudinal  strise.  When  the  vein  is  sub- 
cutaneous, the  small  branches  entering  the  trunk  from  the  skin  are  often 
dilated,  and  this  condition  may  sometimes  be  traced  here  and  there  into  the 
cutis,  which  is  thinned  over  the  dilated  vessel.  In  the  wall  of  the  vein  and 
in  its  sheath  small  dilated  veins  belonging  to  the  vasa  vasorum  are  very 
commonly  observed. 

Microscopic  examination  shows  that  the  thickening  of  the  vein  is  chiefly 
due  to  a  development  of  dense  fibroid  tissue  in  the  middle  coat.  The  muscu- 
lar fibre  cells  are  somewhat  increased  in  number,  but  are  separated  widely 
from  each  other  by  the  fibroid  tissue.  The  outer  coat  is  also  thickened  ;  the 
inner  shows  but  little  change.  In  the  thinned  pouches,  the  middle  coat  is 
atroDhied,  and  may  have  completely  disappeared. 

Appearances  and  Symptoms.— Varicose  veins  are  tortuous,  dilated,  and 
sacculated  ;  they  are  serpentine  in  their  course,  and  feel  thick  under  the 
finger    When  superficial,  the  disease  is  often  limited  to  one  of  the  larger 
venous  trunks,  the  smaller  branches  not  being  implicated.  This  we  commonly 
see  in  the  internal  saphena.    The  pouch-like  dilatations  may  often  approach 
very  closely  to  the  surface,  the  skin  being  thinned  over  them,  and  the  blue  tmt 
of  the  vein  being  readily  perceptible.    When  the  patient  is  erect  the  vems 
become  more  prominent  and  tense.    In  other  cases  the  small  superficial  veins 
are  affected,  appearing  in  the  skin  as  a  close  network  of  a  purplish-blue  colour, 
causing  much  discoloration  of  the  parts.     Both  sets  of  vessels  may  be 
implicated.    In  consequence  of  the  incompetence  of  the  valves  an  impulse  can 
often  be  felt  even  below  the  knee  when  the  patient  is  niade  to  cough.  arix 
of  the  deep  veins  is  less  common,  as  the  vessels  are  better  supported  by  the 
surrounding  parts.    They  give  rise  to  no  appearance  which  can  be  recognized 
during  life!   Varicose  veins  cause  a  sense  of  tension  and  ^^igbt  often 
considerable  smarting  or  pricking  pain  in  the  V-^'l^J^'^-^^^^^^^ 
the  blood.    Sometimes  they  may  cause  numbness,  difficulty  of  i^o^en^^ent  o 
even  some  loss  of  power  in  the  aflected  limb.  These  symptoms  are  aggiavate. 
bv  exertion  and  in  deep-seated  varix  they  are  often  very  marked 
^progress  Ind  EfFects.-Varicose  veins  never  undergo  spontaneous  cure  : 
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when  once  formed,  the  condition  is  permanent,  unless  the  vessel  become 
plngu'ed  by  coagulum,  when  it  may  be  obliterated.    The  current  of  blood  is 
then'^diverted  into  other  channels,  and  as  a  rule  these  in  their  turn  become 
varicose.    The  main  evil  that  results  from  varicose  veins  in  the  legs  is  tlie 
change  that  is  slowly  induced  in  the  nutrition  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 
areolar  tissue,  by  the  retardation  of  the  circulation,  and  the  interference  with 
the  dne  return  of  blood.    The  parts  from  which  the  vein  derives  its  blood  are 
often  slightly  oedematous.     After  a   time  the  subcutaneous  fat  becomes 
indurated,  and  the  skin  loses  its  elasticity,  becoming  rigid  and  often  darkly 
pigmented  in  places.    In  consequence  of  the  imjDerfect  nutrition  of  the  parts 
ulceration  frequently  takes  place,  especially  below  the  middle  of  the  leg.  The 
ulcer  has  a  great  tendency  to  assume  the  chronic  or  callous  form.  Chronic 
eczema  is  a  frequent  consequence  of  the  congestion  of  the  skin  caused  by 
varicose  veins.    There  is  another  accident  that  may  occur  as  the  result  of 
varicose  veins  of  the  legs,  viz.,  that  the  varix 
may  give  way — the  vein  may  "  burst "  as  is  gene- 
rally said.    In  these  cases,  the  word  "burst"  is 
scarcely  correct.    The  varix  does  not  give  way 
solely  by  pressure  from  within  ;  but  a  process  of 
ulceration  goes  on  fr'om  without  by  which  its 
coats  become  weakened,  so  that  at  last  a  pin-hole 
aperture  forms,  giving  rise  to  profuse  hgemor- 
rhage.    The  bleeding  is  often  so  abundant  as  to 
induce  faintness,  and  sometimes  even  death  in  a 
few  minutes.    It  takes  place  in  a  different  way 
from  ordinary  venous  hemorrhage,  the  blood 
coming  chiefly  from  the  cardiac  and  not  from  the 
distal  side,  the  incompetent  valves  not  present- 
ing the  ordinary  obstacle  to  the  downward  flow 
of  blood.    It  is  this  that  causes  its  extraordinary 
copiousness.     In    most    cases   this  so-called 
"  bursting  "  is  not  so  sudden  but  that  a  Surgeon 
may  foresee  the  probability  of  its  occurrence, 
as  it  most  commonly  takes  place  either  on 
the  surface  of  an  ulcer,  or  is  preceded  by  induration,  reddening,  and  thinning 
of  the  integuments  covering  the  diseased  vein.    In  some  cases,  however,  the 
warnings  may  be  very  shght.    A  few  years  ago  a  man  was  brought  into 
University  College  Hospital,  who  had  died  in  a  few  minutes  from  hsemorrhage 
from  a  varicose  vein.    There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  on  the  body  but  a  minute 
hole,  surrounded  by  apparently  healthy  skin.  Water  injected  into  the  vena  cava 
readily  flow^ed  out  through  the  aperture.    On  injecting  the  specimen  and  dis- 
secting it,  a  large  mass  of  tortuous  veins  was  found  (Fig.  426),  but  the 
hjBmorrhage  had  come  from  a  small  cutaneous  vein  which  joined  the  varicose 
trunk.    It  had  been  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  crow-quill,  and  the  cutis  covering 
it  was  thinned.    Varicose  veins  are  very  prone  to  suffer  from  inflammation 
and  thrombosis.    The  symptoms  are  those  of  phlebitis  already  described. 
The  inflammation  is  usually  localized.    Suppuration  occasionally  takes  place, 
but  spreading  phlebitis  and  embolism  are  rare  complications.    After  an' 
attack  of  phlebitis  the  vein  is  often  obliterated,  and  the  patient  cured  of  hi.s 
disc-ase. 


Fig.  426. — Varicose  internal  saphe- 
nous vein  with  a  jjiece  of  slcin 
attached,  a.  A  smaU  cutaneous 
vein  dilated  from  which  fatal 
hienioi  rhage  occurred. 
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Treatment.— This  must  be  conducted  on  two  principles— to  palliate  find 
to  cure.  Tlic  Palliative  Treatment  consists  in  moderate  compression  exer- 
cised upon  the  vessel,  so  as  to  support  its  weakened  and  dilated  coats,  and 
thus  prevent  its  further  distension  and  the  pain  occasioned  by  this,  as  well  as 
the  other  consequences — such  as  oedema,  induration  and  ulceration.  The 
pressure  must  be  applied  very  smoothly  and  evenly,  lest  it  irritate  the  skin 
and  cause  ulceration,  or  produce  distension  of  the  vein  below  the  part  com- 
pressed. For  the  purpose  of  compression,  bandages  and  elastic  stockings  are 
commonly  employed.  The  soft  "stocking  bandage  "  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
fortable. If  an  elastic  stocking  be  used,  care  must  be  taken  that  it  really  fits 
evenly.  They  are  often  made  too  tight  at  the  upper  pai-t.  Martin's  india- 
rubber  bandage  applied  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  treatment  of  the  chronic 
ulcer  (Vol.  I.,  p.  280)  is  a  most  efficient  and.  comfortable  mode  of  treatment  if 
the  patient  can  wear  it  without  its  causing  eczema.  Elastic  j^ressure  by  means 
of  an  india-rubber  band  around  the  limb,  and  the  application  of  a  truss  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  saphena  vein  as  advised  by  Colles,  are  modes  of  treatment 
which  aggravate  rather  than  relieve  the  symptoms. 

If  a  vein  burst,  the  haemorrhage  is  easily  arrested  by  placing  the  patient  on 
his  back  with  the  leg  elevated  and  applying  a  compress  and  bandage.  When 
a  patient  is  in  danger  of  haemorrhage,  he  should  be  advised  to  have  the  vein 
at  once  obliterated  ;  and  if  this  cannot  be  done,  it  should  be  explained  to  him 
that  if  bleeding  comes  on  he  has  nothing  to  fear,  if  he  lies  on  his  back  and 
elevates  his  leg  against  some  convenient  object  nearly  to  a  right  angle  with 
his  body,  till  assistance  can  be  obtained.  The  apphcation  of  a  finger  to  the 
bleeding  spot  would  immediately  arrest  the  haemorrhage.  When  death 
takes  place,  it  is  while  the  patient  is  foolishly  running  about  to  seek 
assistance. 

In  certain  circumstances,  it  becomes  necessary  to  change  the  palliative  for  a 
Curative  plan.  This  is  especially  requisite  if  the  varix  be  so  large  as  to 
cause  much  inconvenience,  or  to  give  rise  to  severe  pain  by  its  pressure  on 
the  nerves  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  or  if  a  varicose  vein  have  burst,  or  be  on  the 
point  of  giving  way. 

Whatever  method  of  curative  treatment  is  adopted  a  simple  traumatic 
inflammation  of  the  vein  is  caused,  and,  as  the  result  of  this,  thrombosis  occurs 
in  the  vein  as  far  as  the  next  branch  on  each  side  of  the  part  obliterated. 
Finally,  the  thrombus  is  gradually  replaced  by  connective  tissue  and  thus  the 
vein  is  reduced  to  a  soHd  fibrous  cord.  If  septic  inflammation  occurs  in  the 
wound  around  the  vein  there  is  considerable  risk  that  the  localized  traumatic 
phlebitis  may.  be  converted  into  a  spreading  septic  form.  Softening  of  the 
clot  is  then  a  likely  danger  and  may  lead  to  pyaemia. 

By  these  means  the  trunk  of  a  varicose  vein  and  the  larger  masses  of  varix 
may  be  occluded.  But  can  the  disease  be  cured  by  the  local  obliteration  of 
the  vein  ?  This  question  I  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  in  the  negative. 
Though  the  trunk  be  obliterated,  a  collateral  venous  circulation  is  set  up,  which 
is  very  apt  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  to  take  on  a  varicose  condition,  and 
thus  to  cause  a  return  of  the  disease.  But,  though  the  cure  be  not  radical, 
much  benefit  may  often  be  effected  by  removing  varicose  knots  that  occasion 
pain  or  inconvenience,  or  by  occluding  a  vein  from  which  hemorrhage  has 
occurred  or  is  threatening  to  occur.  -,  j  i  .  i 

Various  plans  for  obliterating  the  veins  have  been  recommended,  but  by 
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far  the  most  efficient  is  the  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  vein  between  two  liga- 
tures.   This  operation  may  safely  be  undertaken  if  any  efficient  mode  of  anti- 
septic treatment  be  adopted.    Without  this  it  is  not  unattended  with  danger 
from  septic  changes  in  the  thrombus  followed  by  pyeemia.    Before  the  operation 
the  position  of  the  affected  veins  should  be  marked  on  the  limb  with  an  aniline 
pencil,  whilst  the  patient  is  standing.    This  is  far  better  than  the  application 
of  a  bandage  round  the  upper  part  of  the  limb  during  the  operation,  as  it  is 
inconvenient  to  operate  when  the  veins  are  distended.  The  limb  must  then  be 
wrapped  for  at  least  half  an  hour  in  a  towel  soaked  in  carbolic  lotion  (1  in  20), 
and -finally  sponged  with  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  mercury  (1  in  500).  The 
varicose  vessel  is  then  exposed  by  a  small  longitudinal  incision  about  an  inch 
in  length.    The  vein  is  next  separated  from  the  suiTounding  tissues,  seized  in 
two  pairs  of  forci-pressure  forceps  and  divided.    Each  end  of  the  vein  is  then 
drawn  firmly  out  of  the  wound  and  ligatured  with  fine  silk  or  chromicized 
catgut.  Finally,  the  two  portions  of  the  vessel  are  cut  off  close  to  the  ligatures, 
any  small  tributaries  entering  them  having  previously  been  tied. 

The  operation  is  repeated  in  as  many  places  as  may  seem  to  be  necessary  to 
ensure  the  complete  occlusion  of  the  diseased  vein.  The  edges  of  each  wound 
may  be  brought  together  by  horse-hair  sutures,  after  which  an  absorbent 
antiseptic  wool  dressing  may  be  applied  and  left  untouched  for  a  week,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  small  wounds  will  usually  be  healed. 

In  some  cases  in  which  the  main  trunk  of  a  vein,  especially  the  internal 
saphenous,  is  chiefly  affected,  it  may  be  thought  advisable  to  excise  the  vessel 
more  widely  through  a  long  incision  over  it.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
this  gives  a  better  result  than  the  removal  of  two  or  three  short  pieces  in  the 
manner  above  described. 

It  not  uncommonly  happens  that  varicose  veins  of  the  lower  extremity 
which  seem  suitable  for  operation  are  associated  with  the  presence  of  an  ulcer 
in  the  lower  third  of  the  leg,  and  the  question  arises  whether  this  complication 
is  a  further  indication  or  not  for  undertaking  the  operation.  Undoubtedly 
the  obliteration  of  the  diseased  veins  favours  the  cicatrization  of  the  ulcer, 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that  with  efficient  dressing  in  the  recumbent  position 
such  ulcers  very  rarely  fail  to  heal.  As,  therefore,  the  presence  of  the 
ulcer  must  add  to  the  risk  of  septic  contamination  of  the  operation 
wounds,  it  is  probably  wise  as  a  rule  to  defer  the  operation  until  the  ulcer 
has  healed.  The  obhteration  of  the  veins  wih  then  probably  render  the 
healing  permanent.  If  however  the  operation  be  undertaken  whilst  the 
ulcer  is  still  unhealed,  the  latter  should  first  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
dressed  antiseptically,  and  the  dressing  may  be  left  undisturbed  until  the 
wounds  have  united. 

•  Before  the  introduction  of  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds  various  sub- 
cutaneous methods  were  employed  for  the  obhteration  of  varicose  veins  :— 

1.  A  simple  but  uncertain  method  consisted  in  the  division  of  the  vein  by  a 
subcutaneous  incision,  followed  by  the  application  of  a  compress  and  bandage. 

2.  At  one  time  the  treatment  almost  universally  employed  consisted  in 
compressing  the  vessel  at  several  points  by  passing  a  hare-lip  pin  underneath 
It,  laymg  a  piece  of  wax  bougie  over  it,  and  then  applying  a  figure-of-8 
suture  around  the  pin  and  over  the  bougie.  By  this  means  obliteration  of  the 
vem  was  produced  by  the  pressure  exercised  upon  it,  and  the  presence  of  the 
bougie  prevented  the  ligature  from  injuring  the  skin.   The  pins  were  removed 
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at  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days.   This  method  gave  excellent  results,  and  tin 
chief  danger  consisted  in  the  possible  transfixion  of  the  vein  by  the  pin, 
followed  by  septic  changes  in  the  thrombus. 

a.  Injection  of  the  varix  with  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  perchloride  of 
iron,  as  recommended  by  Pravaz,  was  performed  with  the  object  of  producing 
coagulation  of  the  contained  blood  and  consolidation  of  the  varix.  The  vein 
was  compressed  by  a  tourniquet  applied  above  the  varix  for  at  least  half  an 
hour  after  the  operation,  for  fear  of  embolism.  Local  suppuration  and 
sloughing,  pyemia,  and  even  fatal  embolism,  have  occasionally  followed  this 
mode  of  treatment.  Of  these  older  methods  the  compression  of  the  veins  by 
pins  was  undoubtedly  the  safest  and  most  efficient,  but  at  the  present  day  all 
other  methods  have  been  largely  superseded  by  antiseptic  ligature  and  excision. 
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ANEURISM   BY  ANASTOMOSIS. 


Aneurism  by  Anastomosis,  or  Cirsoid  Aneurism,  is  a  rare  disease 
of  the  arteries,  in  which  they  become  excessively  elongated,  tortuous,  and 
serpentine  ;  sometimes  they  assume  a  varicose  condition,  being  dilated  into 
small  sinuses,  and  they  are  always  very  thin-walled,  resembling  veins  rather 
than  arteries  in  structure.  This  kind  of  dilatation  of  the  vessels  gives  rise  to 
pulsating  tumours,  often  of  considerable  size,  and  of  a  very  active  and  dangerous 
character.  They  may  be  situated  in  almost  any  tissue  or  organ  of  the  body, 
but  are  generally  met  with  in  the  submucous  and  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue, 
and  most  frequently  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  especially  about  the  scalp, 
orbit,  lips,  and  face  ;  but  they  have  been  seen  in  other  situations,  such  as  the 
tongue,  and  even  in  internal  organs,  as  the  liver  ;  and  I  have  had  under  my 
care  tumours  of  this  kind  on  the  side  of  the  chest,  nates,  and  foot.  It  will 
generally  be  found  that  the  arteries  leading  to  an  aneurism  by  anastomosis, 
though  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it,  are  tortuous  and  enlarged,  with 
thin  and  expanded  coats,  and  pulsate  actively  ;  in  fact,  constituting  that  con- 
dition that  goes  by  the  name  of  Cirsoid  Dilatation  of  the  vessels. 

Aneurisms  by  anastomosis  form  tumours  of  varying  size  and  irregular 
shape ;  they  are  usually  of  a  bluish  colour,  have  a  spongy  feel,  are  readily 
compressible,  not  circumscribed,  and  have  large  tortuous  vessels  running  into 
and  from  them  on  different  sides.  Their  temperature  is  generally  higher  than 
that  of  neighbouring  parts  ;  and  a  vibratory  or  purring  thrill,  with  distinct  pul- 
sation, may  be  felt  in  them.  This  is  synchronous  with  the  heart's  beat,  maybe 
more  or  less  completely  aiTcsted  by  compressing  the  tumour  or  the  arteries 
leading  to  it,  and  returns  with  an  expansive  beat  on  the  removal  of  the 
pressure.  The  bruit  is  often  loud  and  harsh,  but  at  other  times  of  a  soft  and 
blowing  character.  These  tumours  rarely  occur  in  infancy,  but  generally 
make  their  appearance  in  young  adults,  though  they  may  be  met  with  at  all 
periods  of  life,  often  as  the  consequence  of  injury. 

Diagnosis.— It  is  of  importance  to  make  the  diagnosis  between  ordinary 
aneurism  and  that  by  anastomosis.  In  many  cases  the  situation  of  the  tumour 
at  a  distance  from  any  large  trunk,  as  on  the  scalp,  the  outside  of  the  thigh, 
or  the  gluteal  region,  will  determine  this.  Again,  the  outline  of  the  tumour  is 
less  distinct  than  in  true  aneurism  ;  and  tortuous  vessels  will  be  felt  leading 
to  It  from  different  directions.  The  swelHng  also  is  doughy  and  very  com- 
pressible ;  but,  when  the  pressure  is  removed,  the  blood  enters  it  with  a  whiz 
and  thrill,  not  with  the  distinct  pulsating  stroke  that  is  found  in  aneurism. 
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The  pulsation,  not  so  forcible  as  in  aneurism,  is  more  heaving  and  expansile. 
The  bruit  is  louder,  and  more  superficial,  sometimes  having  a  cooing  tonel 
By  pressure  on  the  arteries  leading  to  the  tumour  these  signs  are  usually  not 
entirely  arrested,  though  diminished  in  force,  the  blood  entering  it  from  the 
neighbouring  parts,  and  in  a  less  direct  way. 

Treatment.— The  treatment  of  aneurism  by  anastomosis  must  depend  upon 
the  size  and  situation  of  the  growth.  When  it  is  so  placed  that  it  can  be 
ligahired  or  excised,  as  on  the  lip,  or  when  small,  about  the  neck,  face,  or 
scalp,  trunk  or  extremities,  it  should  be  removed.  I  always  prefer  the  ligature, 
applied  as  will  immediately  be  described,  as  being  the  safest,  and  upon  the 
whole  the  readiest  mode  of  removing  such  a  tumour.  If  excision  be  practised, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  very  careful  to  cut  wide  of  the  disease  ;  if  it  be  cut  into, 
fearful  haemorrhage  may  ensue,  which  can  only  be  arrested  by  pressure,  and 
which  in  several  instances  has  proved  fatal. 

If  the  disease  be  very  large  and  extended,  as  is  commonly  seen  on  the  scalp,  or 
if  deeply  seated,  as  in  the  orbit,  neither  ligature  nor  excision  of  the  tumour 
can  be  practised,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  starve  it  by  cutting  off  its  supply 
of  blood.  This  may  be  done  either  by  ligaluring  the  princijoal  branches  leading 
to  it,  or  the  main  trunk  of  the  limb  or  part. 

Simple  ligature  of  the  arterial  branches  leading  to  the  tumour  has  never,  I 
believe,  been  followed  by  success  ;  at  least,  in  ten  recorded  instances  in  which 
it  has  been  had  recourse  to,  the  disease  has  not  in  one  instance  been  cured.  It 
has,  however,  been  successfully  conjoined  by  Gibson,  in  two  cases  of  aneurism 
by  anastomosis  of  the  scalp,  with  incisions  made  round  the  tumour  at  inter- 
vals between  the  principal  feeding  arteries,  which  at  the  same  time  were  tied. 

The  niain  trunk  leading  to  the  tumour  has  been  ligatured  in  a  considerable 
number  of  cases.  The  brachial  and  femoral  arteries  have  been  tied  for 
disease  of  this  kind  situated  on  the  extremities,  and  in  some  instances  with 
success ;  but  the  carotid  is  the  vessel  that  has  been  most  frequently  deligated, 
in  consequence  of  the  tumour  being  commonly  situated  on  the  scalp  and  in 
the  orbit.  Wyeth  has  collected  98  cases  in  which  the  carotid  was  ligatured 
for  vascular  growths  above  the  clavicle,  excluding  cases  of  "  intra-orbital 
aneurism."  The  results  have  not  been  encouraging:  of  73  cases  in  which  the 
common  carotid  was  tied,  nearly  30  per  cent,  died  directly  from  the  operation, 
and  only  about  half  of  those  that  recovered  derived  any  benefit  from  it. 
Both  common  carotid  arteries  were  tied  at  varying  intervals  in  9  cases  ;  of 
these  2  died,  1  was  cured,  2  improved,  and  the  rest  recovered  but  derived  no 
benefit  from  the  operation. 

In  many  of  the  cases  in  which  one  carotid  alone  was  tied,  the  disease, 
being  seated  upon  the  scalp,  was  not  cured  ;  and  it  was  afterwards  found 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  ligature  of  the  tumour,  to  excision,  and  to  other 
means  of  removal ;  indeed,  when  seated  upon  the  scalp,  this  disease  appears 
to  be  more  intractable  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body,  owing  probably 
to  the  freedom  of  the  arterial  supply  from  the  numerous  vessels  that  ramify 
in  this  region.  Here,  however,  much  benefit  might  be  derived  after  ligature 
of  the  carotid,  by  adopting  the  plan,  suggested  by  Gibson,  of  tying  the 
feeding  arteries,  and  making  incisions  between  them  down  to  the  bone. 
The  ligature  of  the  carotid  has  answered  better  for  pulsating  tumours  in 
the  orbit,  but  few  of  these  are  true  cirsoid  aneurisms.  (See  Intra-Orbital 
Aneurisms.) 
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This  disease,  under  which  are  inchided  those  various  afifectjons  termed 
Mother's  Marks,  Erectile  Tumours,  aud  Vascular  Growths,  constitutes 
an  important  and  interesting  section  of  surgical  affections. 

Nffivi  are  usually  divided  according  to  their  structure  into  two  chief  varie- 
ties :  caiiiUary  and  venous  or  cavernous.  Aneurism  by  anastomosis  was 
formerly  included  under  the  name  of  arterial  nsevus.  The  simple  capillary 
nsevi  are  composed  merely  of  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  skin  greatly  increased 
in  size  and  number ;  the  cause  of  their  growth  is  quite  unknown.  Yenous 
or  cavernous  njBvi  are  usually  definitely  circumscribed  tumours,  composed  of 
spaces  lined  with  an  endothelium  similar  to  that  of  the  veins  and  bounded  by 
a  thin  wall.  The  whole  mass  is  bound  together  by  a  delicate  areolar  tissue. 
The  spaces  are  filled  with  dark  venous  blood.  The  arterial  supply  is  usually 
small,  and  the  arteries  open  directly  into  the  spaces,  without  the  intervention 
of  capillaries.  In  some  cases,  however,  a  venous  ngevus  is  not  clearly  defined, 
but  consists  of  a  mass  of  tortuous,  thin-walled  veins,  surrounded  by  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  areolar  tissue,  sometimes  containing  fat.  In  fact,  the 
structure  of  nevoid  growths  varies  considerably  in  different  cases,  and  the 
various  forms  merge  into  each  other.    (See  also  Angiomata,  Yol.  I.,  p.  1028.) 

Superficial  n^vi  are  divided  into  the  cutaneous  and  suUutaneous  varieties. 
The  former  are  capillary  in  structure  ;  whilst  the  subcutaneous  nsevi,  although 
usually  venous,  are  also  occasionally  found  to  be  entirely  composed  of  a  mass 
of  capillary  vessels.  The  most  common  condition  is  to  find  the  two  forms  of 
nffivus  conjoined,  the  disease  assuming  the  capillary  form  in  the  skin  and  the 
venous  beneath. 

According  to  E.  W.  Parker,  67  per  cent,  of  n^vi  occur  in  female  children. 
They  are  almost  always,  if  not  invariably,  congenital.  Cavernous  nsevi 
occasionally  appear  in  adult  life,  but  it  is  probable  that  these  are  of  congenital 
origin,  and  commence  active  growth  at  an  unusually  late  period. 

Capillary  Nffivi  appear  as  slightly* elevated  but  flat  spots  on  the  skin,  of 
a  bright  red  or  purplish  tint,  and  having  occasionally  granular  or  papillated 
elevations,  with  some  larger  vessels  ramifying  on  their  surface.  They  often 
spread  superficially  to  a  considerable  extent  ;  they  are  usually  situated  on  the 
lace,  head,  neck,  or  arms,  but  occasionally,  though  more  rarely,  on  the  back 
the  nates,  the  organs  of  generation,  and  the  lower  extremities.  They  are 
often  at  birth  very  small,  not  larger  than  a  pin's  head,  from  which  they  may 
spread  m  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  or  months  to  patches  an  inch  or  two  in 
dianieter.  In  many  cases  no  inconvenience  results  from  this  disease,  except 
the  deformity  it  causes  ;  but  occasionally,  more  especially  when  the  growth  is 
a  all  prominent,  there  is  a  great  disposition  to  unhealthy  ulceration.  When 
bleedmg  occurs  from  a  wound  of  the  ngevoid  structure  it  is  usually  in  a 
trickling  stream,  and  without  any  degree  of  force. 

Venous  or  Cavernous  Navi  are  of  a  dark  purple  or  reddish  colour 
usually  very  prominent,  and  often  forming  distinct  tumours  of  considerable 
size,  which  may  either  be  smooth  and  ovoid,  or  somewhat  lobulated.  On  com- 
pressing a  growth  of  this  kind,  it  subsides  to  a  certain  extent,  feeling  doughy 
soft,  and  inelastic  ;  on  the  removal  of  the  pressure  it  fills  again.  In  some 
er;edt\ulk  inflammation,  or  containing  cysts,^they  cannot! 

lessened  in  bulk  by  pressure.    These  njBvi  are  usually  of  about  the  size  of  half 
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a  walnut,  but  sometimes  much  larger.  I  have  removed  from  the  nates  and 
the  back  some  quite  as  large  as  an  orange.  They  occur  less  frequently  upon 
the  head  and  face  than  the  capillary  form  of  the  disease  ;  most  of  the  instances 
that  I  have  seen  have  been  in  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  about  the  nates, 
back,  lower  extremities,  and  organs  of  generation. 

When  a  venous  nrevus  is  purely  subcutaneous,  it  forms  a  soft,  doughy 
tumour,  often  clearly  defined  in  outline.  Its  most  characteristic  feature  is 
that  it  can  be  diminished  by  pressure,  on  the  removal  of  which  it  slowly  fills 
out  again  to  as  large  a  size  as  before ;  it  also  becomes  distended  when  the 
child  screams  or  struggles.  It  is  usually  oval,  smooth,  and  uniform  in  outline. 
Occasionally  the  surrounding  veins  are  bluish  and  enlarged. 

In  rare  instances  a  na3vus  may  be  deeply  situated,  and  thus  give  rise  to  a 
tumour,  the  nature  of  which  may  be  very  obscure.  The  difficulty  in  diagnosis 
is  obviously  greater  if  the  tumour  is  noticed  for  the  first  time  in  adult  life. 
In  University  College  Museum  a  cavernous  neevus  is  preserved  which  was 
removed  by  Christopher  Heath  from  the  temporal  fossa  of  a  man  aged  forty- 
five.  The  tumour  had  been  noticed  for  fifteen  years.  It  had  recently  taken  on 
rapid  growth,  and  before  removal  was  thought  to  be  sarcomatous.  These 
deeply-seated  nasvi  may  sometimes  invade,  or  apparently  originate  in,  the 
substance  of  a  muscle. 

Cysts  are  sometimes  found  in  n»vi  containing  a  dark  fluid.  They  result 
from  obliteration  of  the  communication  between  some  of  the  spaces  of  the 
naevus  and  the  vessels  which  carry  off  the  blood.  The  tumours  once  sup- 
posed to  be  consohdated  nsevi,  with  cysts  scattered  through  them  containing 
clear  fluid,  are  now  regarded  as  of  lymphatic  origin. 

Prognosis. — The  natural  history  of  nsevi  is  somewhat  uncertain.  They 
are  so  commonly  removed  by  operation,  that  we  have  yet  to  ascertain  what 
becomes  of  them  when  left  to  themselves.  I  have,  however,  seen  several  cases 
in  which  from  various  circumstances  no  operation  had  been  performed,  and  I 
have  been  struck  by  the  tendency  that  there  is  in  the  cutaneous  nsevus  to 
disappear.  If  left  untouched,  or  subjected  to  continuous  pressure,  islands  or 
patches  of  white  skin  will  gradually  appear  on  the  reddened  surface.  These 
will  slowly  increase  and  coalesce,  and  then  the  nasvus,  becoming  gradually  less 
vascular,  may  in  time  disappear.  Subcutaneous  venous  ngevi  will  sometimes 
gradually  shrink,  but  the  active  erectile  nsevus  is  always  progressive. 

There  is  usually  a  fear  expressed  of  n^vi,  if  left  without  surgical  interfer- 
ence, leading  to  dangerous  or  even  fatal  haemorrhage.  This  I  have  never 
seen  ;  indeed,  if  the  na2vus  ulcerates  its  tissue  hardens,  and  the  vessels  become 
blocked  up  by  coagulum  and  hence  less  disposed  to  bleed. 

Treatment.— In  the  treatment  of  nasvus,  the  first  point  to  be  determined 
is  whether  the  case  should  be  left  to  nature,  or  whether  operative  measures 
should  be  had  recourse  to.  In  deciding  this  we  must  be  guided  by  the  size, 
situation,  and  character  of  the  morbid  growth.  If  it  be  small,  cutaneous, 
and  superficial,  so  situated  that  it  occasions  little  or  no  disfigurement,  and  if 
it  show  no  tendency  to  increase,  it  may  be  left  without  interference  ;  Avhen. 
as  just  stated,  it  may  eventually  shrivel  and  disappear,  or  become  converted 
into  a  kind  of  mole.  In  some  cases  this  process  may  be  hastened  by  the 
application  of  tincture  of  iodine  or  liquor  plumbi.  In  other  cases,  again,  the 
nsevus,  though  cutaneous  and  superficial,  is  so  widely  difPused  over  the  surface, 
that  no  attempt  at  its  removal  or  destruction -can  be  entertained  with  prudence. 
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Bat,  if  the  naBVus  be  Large,  if  it  be  subcutaneous,  if  it  increase  in  size,  or  if 
it  be  so  situated  as  to  occasion  disfigurement,  means  must  be  adopted  for  its 
removal  by  operative  procedure. 

Operatiom  for  the  removal  of  uebvI  may  be  conducted  on  six  principles  : — 
1,  to  excite  inflammation  in  them,  and  so  to  produce  plugging  and  obliteration 
of  the  vascular  tissue  of  which  they  are  composed  ;  2,  to  destroy  the  growth  by 
.  caustics  ;  3,  to  remove  it  by  the  cautery  ;  4,  to  consolidate  it  by  electrolysis  ; 
5,  to  remove  it  with  the  knife  ;  or,  G,  to  remove  it  by  ligature.  Each  of 
these  different  plans  of  treatment  is  applicable  when  the  disease  assumes 
certain  forms,  and  affects  certain  situations.  It  will  be  convenient  to  consider 
separately  the  treatment  of  the  cutaneous,  and  the  subcutaneous  or  mixed, 
varieties. 

Cutaneous  Naevus. — A  very  minute  cutaneous  neevus  can  sometimes  be 
obliterated  by  painting  it  repeatedly  with  contractile  collodion.  Vaccination 
has  been  extensively  practised,  but  a  ngevus  suitable  for  this  treatment  can  be 
much  more  conveniently  destroyed  by  other  methods.  A  cutaneous  nasvus  of 
moderate  size  in  such  a  position  that  the  presence  of  a  linear  scar  is  unimpor- 
tant, is  best  treated  by  excision.  An  elliptical  incision  is  made  around  the 
growth,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  accurately  brought  together  with 
horse-hair  sutures.  If  excision  is  not  practicable  the  nsevus  may  be  destroyed 
by  the  use  of  the  cauterij  or  by  caustics.  Paquelin's  cautery  is  very  con- 
venient for  this  purpose  ;  the  fine  point  may  be  drawn  in  lines  across  the 
surface  of  the  growth,  or  numerous  punctures  may  be  made  into  it,  especially 
around  the  margin.  After  the  operation  boric  acid  ointment  or  some  other 
simple  dressing  must  be  applied.  Care  must  be  taken  in  ax^plying  the  cautery 
to  large  navi  not  to  use  it  too  freely,  otherwise  troublesome  ulceration  may  be 
caused  by  the  sloughing  of  the  skin.  The  galvanic  cautery  may  be  used  in 
the  same  way. 

Caustics  may  very  conveniently  be  used  when  the  nasvus  is  small,  very  super- 
ficial, of  the  capillary  character,  with  an  exceedingly  thin  covering  of  cuticle,  and 
so.  situated,  as  upon  the  arm,  neck,  or  back,  that  a  moderate  amount  of  scarrino- 
is  of  little  consequence.  Nitric  acid  is  perhaps  the  most  useful.  It  should  be 
well  rubbed  on  by  means  of  a  piece  of  stick.  The  skin  round  the  nsevus  may 
be  greased  to  prevent  its  being  accidentally  touched  by  the  acid  ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  caustic  has  been  sufficiently  rubbed  in,  it  must  be  neutralized  with  some 
carbonate  of  soda.  After  the  separation  of  the  slough,  the  application  must  be 
repeated  as  often  as  there  is  any  appearance  of  prominent  granulations  sprino-- 
ing  up,  which  occasionally  happens  at  one  angle  of  the  wound,  and  indicates^'a 
recurrence  of  the  vascular  growth. 

Acid  nitrate  of  mercury  and  ethylate  of  sodium  may  also  be  used  for  destroy- 
ing small  cutaneous  n^vi.    The  ethylate  of  sodium,  which  was  introduced  bv 
B.  W.  Eichardson,  is  employed  in  the  form  'of  the  official  alcoholic  solution 
It  IS  applied  with  a  small  glass  rod,  and  causes  the  separation  of  a  very  super- 
ficial slough  which  leaves  little  scarring. 

The  treatment  of  extensive  "  port-wine  stains"  on  the  face  is  very  unsatis- 
factory. Linear  scarification  has  been  recommended  by  Balmanno  Squire 
with  the  object  of  causing  obliteration  of  the  dilated  capillaries,  and  electro- 
lysis has  been  tried  for  the  same  purpose,  but  neither  method  seems  to  be  of 
much  service. 

Subcutaneous  and  Mixed  TSl^vi.— Excision  when  practicable  is  the  best 
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treatment  for  these  varieties  of  naevus.  It  may,  however,  be  rendered  impossible 
by  the  large  size  of  the  growth,  or  by  its  position,  as  for  instance  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  orbit,  whilst  the  resulting  scar  is  an  objection  to  the  excision 
of  most  naevi  situated  on  the  face.  The  most  favourable  cases  for  this  treat- 
ment are  those  in  which  the  tumour  is  distinctly  circumscribed.  It  can  then 
be  dissected  out  with  but  little  risk  of  haRniorrhage  by  keeping  carefully  outside 
the  capsule,  for,  as  Pridgin  Teale  has  pointed  out,  the  feeding  arteries' are  few 
and  small.  Should  the  najvus,  however,  be  diffused  without  any  distinct 
limiting  capsule,  care  should  be  taken  to  cut  wide  of  the  disease  ;  and  in  such 
cases,  as  a  rule,  it  is  safer  not  to  attempt  the  operation  unless  the  growth  is  so 
situated  that  htemorrhage  may,  if  necessary,  be  readily  controlled  by  pressure 
after  the  operation.  Excision  is  the  only  suitable  treatment  for  a  naBvus  which 
has  become  cystic  or  lipomatous. 

In  cases  in  which  there  is  likely  to  be  much  haemorrhage,  the  method  of 
excision  recommended  by  Davies-Colley  will  be  found  very  useful.  Two  long 
hare-lip  pins  or  straight  needles  are  passed  at  right  angles  to  each  other  under 
the  ntevus,  and  beneath  the  projecting  ends  a  piece  of  fine  elastic  tubing  is 
tightly  passed  so  as  to  surround  completely  the  part  in  which  the  incisions  are 
made.  Finally  two  or  more  wire  sutures  are  introduced  beneath  the  nsevus. 
The  latter  is  then  excised  and  no  bleeding  occurs  until  the  pins  are  removed, 
when  it  can  be  arrested  by  tightening  the  deep  silver- wire  sutures. 

Electrolysis,  or  galvano-pundure,  is  best  adapted  to  those  cases  of  deep- 
seated  naevi  in  which  from  their  position  excision  is  impracticable,  or  to  those 
so  situated  as  to  make  it  important  to  leave  as  little  scarring  as  possible.  The 
operation  is  performed  by  passing  into  the  naevus  two  needles,  insulated  except 
for  the  last  quarter  of  an  inch  by  a  coating  of  copal  varnish  or  vulcanite, 
and  then  connecting  them  with  a  galvanic  current  from  one  of  the  ordinary 
medical  batteries.  The  current  should  be  strong  enough  to  decompose  water, 
and  it  may  be  gradually  increased  and  the  effect  watched.  The  tumour 
becomes  hard  somewhat  suddenly,  and  assumes  a  pale  or  almost  white  tint  ;  this 
is  a  sign  that  enough  has  been  done.  The  moment  the  earliest  sign  of  harden- 
ing appears  the  needles  should  be  disconnected,  and  connected  with  the  opposite 
poles  of  the  battery,  so  that  the  needle  which  was  negative  becomes  positive. 
By  doing  this,  haemorrhage  is  prevented  when  the  needles  are  withdrawn,  as 
the  salts  of  iron  formed  by  solution  of  the  positive  needle  serve  as  an  efficient 
h£emostatic.  If  gas  bubbles  out  alongside  the  needles  it  is  a  sign  that  the 
current  is  too  strong,  and  some  cells  should  be  taken  olf,  or  sloughing  may 
result.  In  deep-seated  nsevi  the  effect  can  be  judged  of  only  by  the  hardening 
of  the  tumour.  The  operation  has  often  to  be  repeated  several  times  before 
the  naevus  is  finally  cured. 

If  the  somewhat  tedious  process  of  the  cure  by  electrolysis  is  considered  a 
serious  drawback,  and  in  cases  in  "which  it  has  been  unsuccessfully  tried,  the 
cautery  may  be  used.  The  heated  jjlatinum  wire  of  a  galvano-cautery  or  the 
fine  point  in  PaqueHn's  apparatus  is  passed  freely  in  different  directions  into 
the  substance  of  the  naevus  through  one  or  more  punctures  in  the  skin. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  make  too  many  punctures,  lest  the  whole  mass, 
slough.  In  this  way  a  large  naevus  can  often  be  destroyed  with  comparatively 
little  loss  of  skin,  a  smooth  white  scar  being  left.  It  is  often  necessary  to  repeat 
the  operation  before  the  cure  is  complete.  Another  useful  plan  is  to  break  up 
the  substance  of  the  growth  subcutaneously  by  means  of  a  cataract  needle,  or 
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tenotome,  and  in  the  intervals  between  the  different  introductions  of  this 
instrument  to  keep  up  pressure  upon  the  tumour. 

The  two  remaining-  methods  which  have  been  extensively  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  subcutaneous  naevus  are  the  ligature  and  injection.  At  the  present 
day,  however,  both  these  methods  have  to  a  large  extent  fallen  into  disuse,  as 
cases  are  rarely  met  with  which  cannot  be  treated  by  the  simpler  and  safer 
methods  above  described. 

Injection  of  a  ntevus  with  some  fluid  capable  of  causing  coagulation  of  the 
contained  blood  is  attended  with  the  danger  of  sloughing,  and  of  extension  of 
Dhe  coagulation  into  the  vessels  beyond  the  neevus  with  resulting  dangerous  or 
even  fatal  embohsm.   In  order  to  prevent  this  latter  accident,  a 
tourniquet  should  be  placed  on  a  limb  if  it  be  the  seat  of  the 
UEevus.    If  the  ntevus  is  seated  on  any  other  part,  two  hare-lip 
pins  must  be  passed  beneath  it,  and  a  temporary  ligature 
applied  beneath  the  pins  during  the  operation  ;  this  can  safely 
be  removed  after  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  has  been  most  generally 
used,  and  should  be  injected  into  the  substance  of  the  nsevus  by 
means  of  a  small  glass  syringe  with  a  screw-piston  rod  and  a 
fine  sharp  poir.ted  platinum  nozzle  (Fig.  427).  In  doing  this, 
care  must  be  taken  that  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  solu- 
tion, not  more  than  two  or  three  drops,  be  injected  at  one 
time  ;  if  more  than  this  be  used,  the  tissue  of  the  nseviis  may 
have  its  vitality  destroyed,  and  slough.  If  preferred,  a  few 
drops  of  a  stronjr  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  or  pure  carbolic 
acid,  may  be  injected  instead  of  the  perchloride  of  iron. 

The  ligature  requires  to  be  applied  in  different  ways,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  and  situation  of  the  tumour.  In  all  cases,  the 
best  material  is  firm,  round,  compressed  whip-cord,  which  has 
previously  been  rendered  aseptic  by  carbolic  acid  or  perchloride 
of  mercury.  This  should  be  tied  as  tightly  as  possible,  and 
knotted  securely,  so  that  no  part  of  the  tumour  may  escape 
complete  strangulation.  It  is  well,  if  possible,  not  to  include 
in  the  noose  any  healthy  skin,  but  to  snip  across  with  a  pair 
of  scissors  that  portion  of  integument  which  intervenes  between 
the  cords  that  are  tied  together  ;  at  the  same  time,  care  must 
be  taken  to  pass  the  ligatures  well  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
disease.  After  the  growth  has  been  strangulated  it  may  be 
punctured  to  let  out  the  blood,  and  then  injected  with  a  few  drops  of  chloride 
of  zinc  (1  in  40)  or  carbolic  acid.  Its  surface  may  then  be  dusted  with 
iodoform,  and  covered  with  iodoform  wool,  sealed  down  with  collodion.  The 
mass  thus  forms  a  dry  aseptic  scab,  which  separates  in  a  few  days,  with 
scarcely  any  suppuration,  leaving  a  healthy  sure  beneath. 

When  the  tumour  is  small,  an  ordinary  double  ligature  maybe  passed  across 
Its  base,  by  means  of  a  common  suture-needle  ;  and,  the  noose  being  cut  and 
the  thread  tied  on  each  side,  strangulation  will  be  effected.  When  it  is  of 
larger  size,  and  of  round  shape,  the  most  convenient  method  is  that  recom- 
mended by  Liston.  It  consists  in  passing,  by  means  of  long  neevus  needles, 
nxecl  in  wooden  handles,  and  having  their  eyes  near  their  points,  double  whip- 
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the  nooses,  and  tyin^^-  together  the  contiguous  ends  of  the  ligatures  until  the 
whole  of  the  growth  is  encircled  and  strangled  by  them.  In  doing  this,  a  few 
precautions  are  necessary  :  thus,  tlie  first  nasvus  needle  should  be  passed' across 
the  tumour  unarmed  (Pig.  428),  and  used  to  raise  up  the  growth  somewhat 
from  the  subjacent  parts.  The  second  needle,  armed  as  represented  in  the 
diagram  (Fig.  428),  carrying  the  whip-cord  ligature  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
suture  silk,  should  be  passed  across  the  tumour  in  the  opposite  direction  to, 
but  underneath,  the  first  needle  ;  the  armed  needle  being  withdrawn,  the 
ligature  is  carried  across  ;  and  the  first  one,  having  been  armed  in  the  same 
way,  carries  its  noose  through  the  tumour  as  it  is  drawn  out.  The  two  nooses 
having  then  been  cut,  an  assistant  must  seize,  but  not  draw  upon,  six  of 
the  ligature  ends  ;  the  Surgeon  next,  having  divided  the  intervening  bridge 
of  skin,  ties  rather  tightly,  in  a  reef-knot,  the  two  ends  that  are  left  hanging 


Fig.  428. — Diagram  of  the  Application  of  Na;vus  neeclle.s. 


out ;  as  soon  as  he  has  done  this,  he  proceeds  to  the  next  two,  and  so  on  to 
the  last  (^Fig.  429).  When  he  ties  these,  he  must  do  so  with  all  his  force, 
especially  if  the  tumour  be  large,  as  by  drawing  on  them  he  tightens  all  the 
other  nooses,  and  drags  the  knots  towards  the  centre  of  the  growth,  which  is 
thus  eflfectually  strangled.  He  then  cuts  ofP  the  tails  of  the  ligature.  After 
the  tumour  has  sloughed  away,  which  happens  in  a  few  days,  if  it  be  properly 
and  tightly  strangled,  the  wound  is  treated  on  ordinary  principles.  If  the 
nsevus  be  altogether  subcutaneous,  the  skin  covering  it  should  not  be 
sacrificed,  but,  being  divided  by  a  crucial  incision,  may  be  turned  down  in 
four  flaps,  and  the  hgature  then  tied  as  directed. 

In  some  cases,  the  nsevus  is  so  flat  and  elongated  that  the  application  of  the 
quadruple  ligature,  as  above  described,  cannot  include  the  whole  of  it.  In 
these  circumstances,  I  have  successfully  employed  the  foUowing  method  in  a 
great  number  of  instances.  A  long  triangular  needle  is  threaded  on  the 
middle  of  a  piece  of  whip-cord  about  three  yards  in  length  ;  one  half  of  this  is 
stained  black  with  ink,  the  other  half  is  left  uncoloured.    The  needle  is 
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inserted  fchrongli  a  fold  of  the  sound  skin,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from 
oue  end  of  the  tumour,  and  transversely  to  its  axis.  It  is  then  carried 
through,  until  a  double  tail,  at  least  six  inches  in  length,  is  left  hanging  from 
the  point  at  which  it  entered  ;  it  is  next  carried  across  the  base  of  the  tumour, 
entering  and  passing  out  beyond  its  lateral  limits,  so  as  to  leave  a  series  of 
double  loops  about  nine  inches  in  length  on  each  side  (Fig.  430).  Every  one 
of  these  loops  should  be  made  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  apart,  including 
that  space  of  the  tumour  ;  and  the  last  loop  should  be  brought  out  through  a 
fold  of  healthy  integument  beyond  the  tumour.  In  this  way  we  ha  ve  a  series 
of  double  loops,  one  'white,  and  the  other  hlacJr,  on  each  side  (Fig.  430).  All 
the  <r7«Y6  loops  should  now- be  cut  on  one  side,  and  the  Made  loops  on  the 
other,  leaving  hanging  ends  of  thread  of  corresponding  colours.  The  tumour 
may  now  be  strangulated  by  drawing  down  and  knotting  firmly  each  pair  of 
ivhite  threads  on  one  side,  and  each  pair  of  hlach  ones  on  the  other.  In  this 
way  the  tumour  is  divided  into  segments,  each  of  which  is  strangulated  by  a 


fig.  430.— Diagram  of  Ligature  of  Flat  and  Elongated  Nrevus. 


noose  and  a  knot,  by  Hack  nooses  and  ivMle  knots  on  one  side,  by  ivhite 
nooses  and  Uacli:  knots  on  the  other  (Fig.  431). 

In  some  situations  in  which  it  is  very  desirable  to  save  the  skin,  the  nsevus 
may  sometimes  be  cured  by  subcutaneous  ligature.  This  is  done  by  passing  a 
curved  naBvus  needle  armed  with  a  strong  silk  ligature  as  far  as  possible  round 
the  growth,  immediately  beneath  the  skin  ;  on  the  eye  emerging,  the  thread  is 
secured  and  the  needle  withdrawn.  The  needle  is  then  passed  unarmed  so  as  to 
include  the  other  half  of  the  tumour  ;  as  soon  as  its  eye  appears  it  is  threaded 
with  the  end  of  the  ligature  and  drawn  back.  The  ligature  is  then  tightened, 
and  the  nasvus  thus  strangulated  subcutaneously.  If  preferred,  the  operation 
can  be  done  with  a  common  suture  needle,  which  can  be  withdrawn  and  re- 
inserted where  necessary  without  being  re-threaded.  The  silk  ligature  separates 
by  suppuration  after  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  apply  subcutaneous  ligatures  of  carbolized  silk 
or  catgut,  and  then  to  push  the  knot  in  at  the  needle-puncture,  leaving  the 
thread  to  be  absorbed.  This  method  has  not,  however,  been  very  successful, 
as  either  the  ligature  excited  suppuration  and  was  finally  expelled,  or  after  its 
absorption  a  return  of  the  growth  took  place. 

NiEvi  IN  Special  Situations.— Nsevi  of  the  Scalp  are  more  frequent 
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than  in  any  other  situation,  except,  perhaps,  the  face.  When  occurring  on 
those  parts  that  are  covered  hy  hair,  they  are  almost  invariably  prominent  and 
subcutaneous  ;  when  seated  on  the  forehead,  or  on  the  bare  skin  behind  tlie 
ears,  they  are  often  cutaneous.  The  ordinary  subcutaneous  uaevus  of  the  scalp 
can,  as  a  rule,  be  safely  treated  by  excision.  In  general,  it  is  better  to  remove 
the  skin  over  the  niGvus  by  an  elliptical  incision.  It  is  not  only  troublesome  to 
reflect  the  skin,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  considerable  haemorrhage. 
In  excising  the  naevus  with  the  skin  over  it  the  bleeding  is  rarely  difficult 
to  arrest  by  ligature  and  pressure.  The  edges  of  the  wound  must  be  brought 
together  as  completely  as  possible  with  silver  wire  and  horse-hair  sutures. 

If  the  ligature  be  employed  care  must  be  taken  in  passing  the  needles  not 
to  include  the  epicranial  aponeurosis,  or  troublesome  cellulitis  and  perhaps 
suppuration  may  occur  beneath  it.  Those  flat  nasvi  which  are  situated  behind 
the  ear  are  best  treated  with  Paquelin's  cautery,  or  by  the  application  of 
nitric  acid. 

Naevus  of  the  rontanelle  is  the  most  important  variety  of  the  scalp 
naevus,  and  may  constitute  a  somewhat  formidable  disease.  A  large  purple 
tumour  is  situated  over  the  anterior  fontanelle,  rising  and  falling  with  the 
pulsations  of  the  brain  communicated  to  it,  and  becoming  tease  when  the 
child  cries.  The  tumour  is  evidently  close  upon  the  membranes  of  the  brain, 
and  this  often  deters  practitioners  from  interfering  with  it ;  and  I  have  not 
unfrequently  seen  cases  in  which  the  parents  of  the  child  have  been  counselled 
not  to  allow  any  operation  to  be  practised,  lest  death  should  result. 

Electrolysis  or  puncture  with  Paquehn's  cautery  may,  however,  safely  be  f] 
practised,  due  care  being  taken  not  to  penetrate  the  membrane  of  the 
fontanelle.    Excision  of  the  smaller  tumours  can  quite  safely  be  done,  for 
the  growth  is  in  reality  altogether  confined  to  the  scalp. 

If  the  ligature  be  employed  there  is  some  risk  of  wounding  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  in  passing  the  ligatures  under  the  tumour.  If  nasvus 
needles  or  sharp-pointed  instruments  of  any  kind  be  used,  this  accident 
will  be  very  likely  to  occur  ;  it  may  always  be  avoided  by  operating  in  the 
following  way.  A  puncture  is  made  in  front  of  the  tumour  through  the 
healthy  scalp.  An  eyed  probe,  armed  with  a  double  ligature,  is  then 
pushed  through  this  opening  across  the  base  of  the  tumour,  and  its  end  is 
made  to  project  on  the  opposite  side  beyond  it ;  here  another  puncture  is 
made,  and  the  probe  and  ligature  together  are  drawn  through.  The  same 
procedure  is  adopted  across  the  tumour  sideways.  In  this  way,  a  quadruple 
ligature  is  passed  across  the  tumour  in  two  opposite  directions  ;  the  ends  are 
then  disengaged,  and  the  ligature  is  tightened  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Navi  of  the  Face  are  of  very  common  occurrence,  and  usually  cause 
much  disfigurement.  The  treatment  to  be  adopted  necessarily  varies  greatly, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  n^vus,  whether  cutaneous,  subcutaneous,  or 
both  ;  and  especially  according  to  its  situation.  We  shall,  accordingly, 
consider  the  treatment  of  these  vascular  growths,  as  they  affect  the  eyelids, 
the  nose,  the  cheeks  and  the  lips. 

Nzevus  of  the  Eyelids  is  usually  cutaneous,  consisting  of  a  discoloration 
or  staining,  as  it  were,  of  the  Ud,  without  any  material  swelling.  Such  a 
disease  is,  I  think,  better  left  untouched  ;  it  cannot,  of  course,  be  removed 
either  by  the  knife  or  by  caustics,  without  producing  worse  results  ;  and, 
as  the  skin  is  always  deeply  involved,  milder  means  are  inoperative,  or 
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possibly  equally  destructive.  I  have  heard  of  sloughing  of  the  eyelid  being 
occasioned  by  the  use  of  astringent  injections  ;  though,  if  the  nasvus  were 
subcutaneous  and  constituted  a  distinct  tumour,  passing  perhaps  into  the 
orbit,  destruction  of  the  growth  by  electrolysis  is  the  safest  and  most  efficient 
mode  of  treatment. 

Naevns  of  the  TSose  may  occur  in  two  situations — at  the  root,  or  towards 
the  ala3  and  apex.  When  seated  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  upon  the  bridge,  or 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead,  between  and  perhaps  extending  above 
the  eyebrows,  it  is  often  subcutaneous,  and  may  attain  a  very  considerable 
size.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  electrolysis  or  Paquelin's  cautery  will  be  found 
most  generally  useful.  I  have  also  found  the  quadruple,  ligature  a  ready 
means  of  removal. 

In  the  case  of  a  little  girl  about  three  years  of  age,  I  removed  a  mixed 
nffivus  as  large  as  a  walnut,  from  this  situation,  by  means  of  the  quadruple 
ligature,  with  the  most  satisfactory  result,  the  resulting  cicatrix  being  re- 
markably small  ;  and  in  another  little  girl,  from  the  bridge  of  whose  nose  I 
removed  a  nasvus  as  large  as  a  marble,  very  little  scarring  or  deformity 
resulted.  When  the  tip  and  alee  of  the  nose  are  affected,  the  nsevus  being 
cutaneous,  we  can  seldom  do  much  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  patient. 
In  such  cases,  I  have  tried  breaking  down  the  ngevus,  and  the  use  of  the 
galvanic  cautery,  without  any  material  benefit  ;  the  destruction  of  the  tissues 
soon  afterwards  leading  to  deformity.  When  the  nsevus  is  subcutaneous,  occupy- 
ing the  tip,  ate,  and  columna  nasi,  electrolysis  or  the  cautery  is  the  means 
most  likely  to  be  of  real  service. 

Naevi  of  the  Cheeks  may  occur  in  three  distinct  forms.  1.  There  may  be 
a  simple  cutaneous  nasvus,  a  mere  staining  of  the  skin,  a  "  mother's  mark." 
This  admits  of  no  satisfactory  treatment  in  most  cases  ;  and  the  subject 
of  it  must  submit  to  exhibit  the  characteristic  discoloration  through  life. 
2.  The  elevated  cutaneous  n^vus  may  be  raised  above  the  surface,  being 
of  a  deep  purplish-red  or  plum  colour,  and  covered  with  a  very  thin  integu- 
ment. In  this  form  of  the  disease,  I  think  that  the  application  of  con- 
centrated nitric  acid  is  the  best  means  of  extirpation.  By  one  or  two 
apphcations  of  the  caustic  the  growth  is  removed,  and  a  dense  white  cicatrix, 
presenting  little  disfigurement,  is  left  in  its  place.  3.  The  ngevus  may  involve 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  cheek,  being  scarcely,  if  at  all,  cutaneous.  N^vi 
of  this  kind  cannot,  of  course,  be  extirpated,  either  by  the  knife,  ligature,  or 
caustics,  lest  the  cheek  be  perforated,  and  the  most  serious  disfigurement 
ensue.  In  such  cases  we  must  endeavour  to  obliterate  the  structure  of  the 
naevus  by  electrolysis,  or  by  breaking  down  the  structure  of  the  growth  with 
cataract  needles  or  a  fine  tenotome.  I  once  cured  a  large  and  deeply-seated 
nffivus  of  one  cheek,  by  passing  a  number  of  fine  silk  threads  across  it  in 
different  dn-ections,  and  gradually  breaking  it  down  piece  bv  piece,  with  a 
cataract  needle  ;  no  disfigurement  whatever  was  left., 

Naeviof  the  Lips  require  different  treatment,  according  as  they  occupy  the 
margm  or  have  mvolved  the  whole  substance  of  these  parts.  When  seated  at 
the  margin,  as  projecting  and  somewhat  pendulous  growths,  they  may  very 
readily  be  removed  by  a  double  or  quadruple  ligature,  according  to  their  size 
ihis  was  the  practice  pursued  in  the  case  from  which  the  accompanying  drawings 
(l^igs.  432,  433)  were  taken,  where  a  most  excellent  result  was  obtained  by  the 
use  of  the  ligature,  followed  at  a  later  period  by  injection  of  perchloride  of 
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iron  into  some  of  tlie  more  widely  diffused  parts  of  the  growth.  When  the 
uffivus  involves  the  whole  thickness  of  the  lip,  such  measures  are  not  always 
available.  In  these  cases  electrolysis  or  puncture  with  the  cautery  from  the 
mucous  surface,  repeated  at  intervals  till  the  whole  growth  is  consolidated,  is 
perhaps  the  safest  and  best  treatment. 

When  the  whole  substance  of  the  lip  is  involved,  strangulation  by  means 

/ 


/ 


Fig.  432. — Jvffivus  of  Lower  Lip :  Fig.  433. — Xsrvus  of  Lower 

Front  View.  Lip  :  Side  View. 


of  the  ligature  is  seldom  available,  as  the  amount  of  sloughing  being  very 
great,  the  child  would  incur  the  danger  of  septic  poisoning.  In  an  infant 
with  a  very  large  nasvus,  including  one  half  of  the  lip,  which  I  ligatured 
at  the  Hospital  many  years  ago,  death  appeared  to  result  from  this  cause. 
One  of  the  most  formidable  cases  of  ntevus  of  the  lip  that  I  have  ever 
had  to  do  with,  and  iu  its  results  the  most  satisfactory,  was  sent  to  me 


Fig.  434.— Large  Ntevus  of  Upper  Lip  ; 
Front  View. 


Fig.  435.— Large  Nivvus  of  Upper 
Lip :  Side  View. 


some  years  ago,  by  Budd  of  Barnstaple.  The  patient,  a  little  girl  five 
years  old,  was  noticed  at  birth  to  have  a  red  streak  on  the  right  side  of 
the  upper  lip  ;  this  rapidly  developed  into  a  large  tumid  purple  nffivus. 
which,  when  the  case  came  under  my  observation,  was  about  the  size  of 
a  large  walnut,  involving  the  whole  of  the  structures  of  the  lip,  from  the 
cQtaneous  to  the  mucous  surfaces  ;  it  was  of  a  deep  mulberry  colour, 
and  extended  from  the  median  line  of  the  lip  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth 
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(Figs.  434,  435).    The  integuments  covering  this  growth  were  exceedingly 
thin,  and  tlie  tumour  itself  was  in  the  highest  degree  vascular  and  active. 
Excision  appeared  to  be  out  of  the  question  ;  the  ligature  presented  little  to 
recommend  it ;  injections  with  the  parchloride  of  iron  and  the  introduction 
of  setons  were  successively  tried,  but  neither  of  these  means  produced  any 
effect  on  the  tumour,  which  commenced  to  extend  upwards  into  the  nostril. 
I  accordingly  determined  to  use  caustics.    Nitric  acid  was  first  employed  ; 
but,  as  this  did  not  produce  a  sufficiently  deep  impression  on  the  growth,  I  had 
recourse  to  the  potassa  cum  calce.    By  means  of  this,  the  tumour  was  gradu- 
ally removed,  the  hjemorrhage  which  occasionally  resulted  being  restrained 
by  pressure.    Notwithstanding  the  amount  of  tissue  destroyed,  the  resulting 
cicatrix  was  small,  resembling  that  of  a  badly-united  hare-lip.    Three  years 
afterwards,  the  child  was  brought  to  me  again,  and  I  was  much  struck  by  the 
wonderful  improvement  that  had  taken  place  since  the  removal  of  the  nsevus. 
The  lip  was  smooth,  the  cicatrix  in  a  great  degree  worn  out,  and  compara- 
tively little  disfigurement  was  left  in  the  countenance  of  an  exceedingly  pretty 
and  engaging  child.    Finding,  however,  that  the  lip  was  still  drawn  or  tucked 
in  by  a  very  dense  band  of  cicatricial  tissue,  which  caused  a  deep  depression 
of  the  ala  of  the  nose,  on  that  side,  I  divided  this,  and  the  result  was  most 
satisfactory. 

It  has  been  recommended  when  the  growth  invades  the  substance  of  the 
lip  deeply  for  a  limited  extent,  to  remove 
it  by  an  operation  somewhat  similar  to 
that  for  the  removal  of  an  epithelioma  ; 
the  whole  substance  of  the  lip  being  cut 
through  widely  on  each  side,  and  the 
sides  of  the  wound  brought  together  with 
hare-lip  pins.  Such  operations  are,  how- 
ever, not  advisable,  as  apart  from  the 
danger  of  haemorrhage,  the  disease  can 
always  be  cured  by  some  of  the  means 
above  described,  without  leaving  the 
amount  of  deformity  that  would  result 
from  its  removal  by  the  knife. 

Naevus  of  the  Tongue  is  of  rare 
occurrence.  It  is  usually  best  treated 
with  a  fine-pointed  cautery,  but  in  ex- 
tensive cases  it  may  be  advisable  to 
excise  the  affected  portion  by  a  A-shaped  incision.  In  the  case  from  which 
i^ig.  43G  was  taken,  I  removed  the  front  of  the  tongue  with  the  ecraseur 

Naevi  of  the  Organs  of  Generation  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the 
tema  e,  but  rarely  m  the  male.  The  only  instance  of  Nmms  of  the  Penis  with 
wbich  i  have  met  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  gentleman  thirty-two  years  of  ao-e 
who  consulted  me  some  years  ago  for  a  growth  of  this  kind,  as  large  as'' a 
walnut,  situated  under  the  reflection  of  the  preputial  mucous  membrane  It 
had  existed  for  many  years  without  causing  any  annoyance,  but,  as  it  had  of 
late  begun  to  enlarge,  and  occasionally  to  bleed,  he  was  desirous  of  havin-  it 
removed.    Ihis  I  did  by  applying  the  quadruple  ligature,  after  having  dis- 

besf  L  TJnT'  "T^''"'  ^"'^'^'^^  ^^^^^^  P^'^b^l^l^     ^«  ^  i-^le  the 

oesD  treatment  m  such  cases. 


Pig.  436.— NeeTOs  of  Tongue. 
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Weevi  of  the  Vulva  are  by  no  means  unfrequent.  1'hey  are  usually 
venous,  often  attain  a  large  size,  and  may  sometimes  involve  the  inside  of  the 
thigh,  or  the  periuajura,  as  well  as  the  vulva.  When  the  growth  is  confined 
to  the  vulva,  it  is  best  removed  by  the  ligature.  Some  time  ago,  I  removed  in 
this  way  a  large  pendulous  venous  naevus,  as  large  as  two  or  three  flattened 
walnuts,  from  the  left  labium  of  a  little  girl  six  years  of  age.  In 
this  case,  I  found  it  most  convenient  to  employ  the  continuous  ligature.  The 
same  procedure  was  had  recourse  to  in  order  to  extirpate  a  large  naevus  from  the 
labium  of  a  child  three  years  of  age  ;  but  in  this  case  the  disease  extended  to 
the  integuments  of  the  perinaeum  and  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  and  was  here 
removed  by  the  application  of  strong  nitric  acid,  after  the  larger  growth  had 
separated. 

NEVOID  Lipoma. — This  is  a  form  of  naevus  which  I  have  occasionally 
seen,  but  which  does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  much  notice,  although 
Nelaton  speaks  of  it,  and  Billroth  says  that  in  lipoma  he  has  several  times 
met  with  ca,vernous  dilatation  of  the  veins.    It  is  a  tumour  in  which  the 
naevoid  structure  is  conjoined  with  a  fatty  growth  usually  more  fibrous  than 
an  ordinary  lipoma.    This  disease  is  invariably  seated  upon  the  nates,  back,  or 
thigh.    It  occurs  as  a  smooth,  doughy,  indolent  tumour,  incompressible,  not 
varying  in  size  or  shape,  without  heat,  thrill,  or  pulsation  of  any  kind, 
possibly  having  a  few  veins  ramifying  over  its  surface,  but  no  distinct  vascular 
appearance.    It  is  usually  congenital,  or  has  been  noticed  in  early  childhood  ; 
and  it  continues  without  any  very  material  change  in  shape,  size,  or  appearance, 
until  the  inconvenience  or  deformity  occasioned  by  it  necessitates  its  removal. 
This  is  best  effected  by  the  knife.    After  removal,  the  tumour  will  be  found 
to  be  composed  of  a  mass  of  fibrous  fat,  having  a  large  number  of  veins 
ramifying  through  it,  so  as  to  constitute  a  distinct  vascular  element,  often 
communicating  with  small  cysts  containing  a  bloody  fluid.    The  tumour  has 
occasionally  a  tendency  to  recur  after  removal.    In  one  case  I  operated  three 
times  for  the  removal  of  a  large  growth  of  this  description,  situated  on  the 
buttock,  and  extending  forward  towards  the  periuEeum.    The  first  operation 
was  performed  in  1851 ;  the  second  in  1856  ;  and  the  patient,  then  eighteen 
years  of  age,  again  presented  himself  in  1863  with  a  recurrence  of  the  growth 
in  an  ulcerated  state,  in  the  cicatrix  of  the  former  operations.    The  situation 
in  which  I  have  seen  such  tumours  occur,  where  they  gave  rise  to  most  incon- 
venience, and  where  their  removal  has  required  the  greatest  care,  has  been  the 
anterior  part  of  the  thigh,  just  below  Poupart's  ligament,  close  upon  and 
almost  in  connexion  with  the  femoral  vessels.    In  a  case  of  this  descriptioi], 
which  was  sent  to  me  by  Edwards  of  Antigua,  the  patient,  a  gentleman  of 
that  island,  had  suffered  for  some  years  from  a  chronic  solid  oedema  of  one  of 
his  legs,  apparently  dependent  upon  the  pressure  exercised  upon  the  saphena 
and  femoral  veins  by  an  elongated  indolent  tumour  just  below  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, and  over  the  course  of  these  vessels.    This  tumour  had  existed  from 
childhood,  and  presented  the  signs  that  have  just  been  given  as  characteristic 
of  the  disease  under  consideration.    It  was  removed  by  an  incision  parallel  to 
Poupart's  ligament,  some  careful  dissection  being  required  to  separate  it  from 
the  femoral  sheath,  more  particularly  towards  the  inner  side,  where  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  tumour  dipped  down  by  the  side  of  the  femoral  vein,  compressing 
that  vessel,  and  thus  causing  the"  oedema  of  the  limb.    After  removal,  the 
tumour  was  found  to  consist  of  a  mass  of  dense  adipose  tissue,  with  much 
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vascular  structure  intermixed,  aud  some  small  cysts.  The  oedema  gradually 
subsided  ;  and  when  the  patient  left  England,  about  three  months  after  the 
operation,  the  limb  had  nearly  regained  its  normal  size. 


HJE3  IVtORKHAGIC    DIATHESIS,    OR  HiEMOPHILIA. 

In  connexion  with  diseases  of  the  blood-vessels  it  may  be  stated  that  in 
some  constitutional  conditions  it  is  found,  though  fortunately  very  rarely,  that 
there  is  a  great  tendency  to  very  troublesome,  indeed  almost  uncontrollable, 
bleeding  from  slight  wounds.    An  abnormal  tendency  to  bleed  is  sometimes 
observed  in  persons  who  are  "out  of  condition,"  and  whose  tissues  are  soft  and 
flaccid.    They  bleed  freely  from  slight  wounds,  and  bruise  extensively  from 
trivial  blows.    In  these  cases  the  bleeding  appears  to  be  maintained  by  the 
want  of  tone  preventing  the  proper  contraction  of  the  divided  or  torn  vessels ; 
and  the  tendency  to  hEemorrhage  will  vary  at  different  times  in  the  same 
person  according  as  the  state  o  his  health  improves  or  deteriorates.   In  other 
cases  abnormal  bleeding  may  be  due  to  diminution  in  the  normal  coagulability 
of  the  blood.    This  state  is  sometimes  met  wdth  in  scurvy,  chronic  jaundice, 
and  albuminuria.    The  disease  known  as  Haemophilia  or  Haeiuorrhagic 
Diathesis  is  quite  independent  of  such  conditions  as  these.    It  is  a  peculiar 
constitutional  state  always  congenital,  and  most  frequently  hereditary,  espe- 
cially in  the  male  line.    In  some  families  the  males  only  have  been  aflfected, 
and  the  diathesis  has  been  transmitted  in  the  second  or  third  generation 
through  females  ;  who,  being  themselves  unaffected  by  it^  have  had  male 
children  who  were  the  subjects  of  the  disease.   The  diathesis  occurs  in  persons 
without  any  other  apparent  derangement  of  health,  or  morbid  condition, 
innate  or  acquired,  to  account  for  it.    In  such  cases  the  family  peculiarity  is 
usually  recognized,  and  well  known  to  those  hable  to  it. 

The  only  constant  sign  of  the  diathesis  is  the  free  and  often  almost  uncon- 
trollable bleeding  that  takes  place  from  trivial  wounds  ;  the  hemorrhage 
resulting  from  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  the  opening  of  an  abscess,  lancing 
the  gums,  or  some  equally  slight  unimportant  surgical  procedure,  having 
sometimes  proved  fatal.  The  blood  does  not  flow  in  a  jet,  but  continues  to 
trickle  in  an  oozing  stream,  apparently  from  the  capillaries  rather  than  from 
the  larger  vessels  of  the  part.  In  these  cases  also  there  is  a  great  tendency  to 
extensive  ecchymosis  from  very  slight  contusions. 

_  In  these  families  of  bleeders,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  impera- 
tive to  be  careful  to  make  no  surgical  wounds,  even  of  the  most  trivial 
character,  if  they  can  possibly  be  avoided.  Above  all,  the  extraction  of  teeth 
must  be  avoided.  It  is  after  this  slight  operation  that  the  most  uncontrollable 
and  fatal  hemorrhages  have  occurred.  The  hemorrhages,  though  usually 
traumatic,  may  be  spontaneous  ;  they  then  usually  proceed  from  the  nose, 
the  bowel,  the  kidney,  or  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue.  In  women  thev 
assume  the  character  of  profuse  and  uncontrollable  menorrhagia.  The  hemor- 
rhages are  accompanied  by  the  symptoms  described  at  p.''409,  Vol.  I.,  as 
characterizing  excessive  loss  of  blood  ;  and  after  their  cessation  the  patient 
remains  anemic  usually  for  many  weeks  or  months.  The  quantity  of  blood 
lost  is  often  enormous,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  several  pounds  in  the 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  tendency  to  bleeding  is  chiefly  from  recent  wounds  or  healthy  mucous 
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membranes,  and  sometimes  does  not  occur  from  diseased  surfaces  from  whicli 
it  presumably  would  be  likely  to  happen.  Thus  a  member  of  one  of  the  thi-oe 
families  of  bleeders,  who  have  frequently  been  inmates  of  University  College 
Hospital,  died  lately  of  phthisis,  with  large  cavities  in  the  lungs.  A  few 
weeks  previously  he  had  nearly  died  of  lia3morrhage  after  the  extraction  of  a 
tooth,  but  he  had  never  suffered  from  serious  ha?mopty8i8.  In  another  case  the 
patient  passed  through  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever  without  serious  hasmorrhage. 
In  another  a  large  slough  formed  in  the  skin  after  the  application  of  perchloride 
of  iron,  cold  and  pressure  to  arrest  haemorrhage  from  a  punctured  wound  of 
the  leg,  yet  the  slough  separated,  and  the  large  granulating  sore  healed  without 
any  recurrence  of  the  bleeding. 

Formerly  it  was  supposed  that  females  were  exempt  from  haemophilia.  But 
Wickham  Legg,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an  excellent  monograph  on  this 
condition,  states  that  this  assumption  can  no  longer  be  maintained,  although 
women  are  far  less  disposed  to  the  disease  than  men  ;  that  they  present  feu- 
instances  of  the  more  typical  forms  of  the  disease,  and  that  it  is  less  fatal 
in  them  than  in  men.  Most  of  the  fatal  cases  in  w^omen  have  occurred  by 
hsemorrhage  from  the  genital  organs,  and  Legg  quotes  a  case  from  Wachsmuth , 
"  where  the  rupture  of  the  hymen  on  the  marriage-night  caused  the  death  of 
the  bride  from  hsemorrhage." 

A  frequent  symptom  accompanying  this  diathesis  is  a  painful  and  sudden 
swelling  of  one  or  more  joints,  occurring  either  spontaneously,  or  as  the  result 
of  some  slight  injury.  The  sweUing  is  the  result  of  an  effusion  of  blood  and 
synovia  into  the  synovial  membrane. .  It  is  usually  accompanied  by  some 
slight  febrile  disturbance.  It  may  last  only  a  few  days  or  may  persist  for 
months.  The  joint  is  often  permanently  weakened,  and  relapses  are  frequent 
during  the  cure. 

Pathology. — Little  if  anything  is  known  with  certainty  about  the  nature 
of  this  pecuHar  affection.  It  has  been  stated  that  in  some  cases  the  inner 
coat  of  the  arteries  has  been  found  abnormally  thin,  and  degenerative  changes 
have  been  observed  in  the  endothelium,  but  the  observations  are  not  sufficiently 
numerous  or  uniform  for  any  theory  to  be  founded  upon  them.  From  the 
influence  exerted  by  cold  in  the  arrest  of  the  bleeding,  it  may  reasonably 
be  suspected  that  a  want  of  proper  contractility  in  the  arteries  has  some 
influence  in  causing  the  bleeding.  With  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  blood, 
varying  statements  have  been  made  ;  it  has  been  said  to  be  watery,  deficient 
in  corpuscles,  and  uncoagulable.  In  the  cases  which  have  been  admitted 
into  University  College  Hospital,  however,  the  blood  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  hemorrhage  coagulated  healthily  and  was  of  good  colour,  though  after 
o-reat  loss  the  tint  ^became  paler  and  the  coagulum  less  firm.  Accurate 
analyses  of  the  blood  from  bleeders  are  still  w^anting.  It  has  been  suggested 
as  another  explanation  of  the  disease  that  its  real  cause  is  an  excess  of  blood, 
but  of  this  also  there  is  no  definite  evidence.  It  would  appear  then  that  the 
only  facts  of  importance  that  we  at  present  possess  to  throw  hght  on  the  cause 
of  Lmophilia  are  :  that  it  is  hereditary ;  that  it  is  far  more  frequent  ju  males 
than  in  females  ;  and  that  it  is  congenital,  and  may  occur  m  all  races  and  in  all 

countries.  ^.  ^  .  „ 

Treatment.— In  true  hemophilia  no  remedies  appear  to  exercise  the 
slightest  influence  over  the  diathesis.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  wise 
fo?  the  subject  of  this  unfortunate  condition  to  attend  to  those  ordinar> 
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rules  of  health,  the  neglect  of  which,  by  lowering  his  "condition,"  might 
favour  the  tendency  to  bleed.  Legg  especially  recommends  the  use  of  cold 
baths  of  plain,  sea,  or  chalybeate  waters,  residence  in  a  dry  air,  and  the 
use  of  warm  clothing.  The  preparations  of  iron  are  usually  given  in  a 
routine  way,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  have  ever  been  of  service  in  prevent- 
ing the  hsemorrhages  ;  they  certainly  never  have  arrested  them,  though  they 
may  be  of  use  in  removing  the  anaemic  state  left  after  a  copious  bleeding. 
Ergot  has  been  given  during  the  bleeding  in  many  cases,  but  without  evident 
effect. 

The  Local  Treatment  is  that  on  which  most  dependence  will  necessarily  be 
placed.  It  consists  in  the  use  of  three  means — viz.,  Pressure,  Styptics,  and 
Cold. 

Pressure  is  to  be  relied  on  only  in  one  form  of  hsemophiliac  bleeding — viz., 
the  continuous  htemorrhage  from  the  socket  of  a  tooth  after  extraction. 
In  these  cases  the  cavity  should  be  cleared  out  and  carefully  plugged  from  the 
bottom  by  means  of  lint  or  agaric,  the  whole  retained  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
cork  and  a  gutta-percha  cap  to  fit  over  the  neighbouring  teeth,  and  compressed 
by  a  bandage  applied  under  the  chin  against  those  in  the  sound  jaw.  When 
the  hemorrhage  occurs  from  the  soft  parts,  pressure  must  be  used  with  great 
caution  lest  sloughing  occur  ;  the  integuments  being  extremely  liable  to  give 
way  extensively  under  very  moderate  pressure,  large  subcutaneous  extravasa- 
tion developing  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  increasing  materially  the  danger 
of  the  case  and  the  local  mischief. 

Compression  of  the  main  artery  of  the  limb  is  useless,  and  open  to  the 
objection  that  it  may  cause  the  development  of  ecchymoses  and  subcutaneous 
haemorrhages. 

St3rptics  of  all  kinds  have  been  used  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  per- 
chloride  of  iron  has  enjoyed  especial  favour.    I  have  used  and  seen  it  used 
frequently,  and  can  safely  say  that  I  have  never  seen  any  permanent  benefit 
from  its  application  in  these  cases.    Indeed,  great  evil  has  often  resulted  from 
the  inflammation  excited  by  the  application  of  styptics  of  any  kind.  The  parts 
become  swollen  and  slough,  and  as  the  sloughs  separate  the  oozing  may  re- 
commence from  the  raw  surface,  and  the  same  process  has  to  be  gone  through 
agam.    A.  E.  Wright  has  suggested  the  application  of  a  one  per  cent,  solution 
of  calcmm  chloride  to  which  some  fibrin-ferment,  obtained  by  extracting  washed 
fibrm  with  water,  may  be  added  ;  or  the  styptic  described  in  Yol  I  p  422 
may  be  tried.  ' 

The  actual  Cautery  presents  the  same  disadvantages  as  ordinary  styptics 
It  may  temporarily  arrest  the  bleeding,  but  inflammation  is  set  up  in  the  parts 
beyond  the  limit  of  the  eschar,  and  this  on  separating  leaves  an  extended 
ulceratmg  surface  which  may  bleed  again,  perhaps  more  freely  than  before 

Ihe  contmued  application  of  Cold  appears  to  arrest  hemophiHac  bleedino- 
more  effectually  than  any  other  means,  and  this  circumstance  would  lead  to 
the  belief  that  the  haemorrhage  is  due  to  want  of  contractility  in  the  smaller 
arteries  rather  than  to  want  of  coagulabihty  in  the  blood.  The  cold  mav  be 
applied  by  means  of  irrigation  of  iced  water,  as  was  done  successfully  by 
Marshall,  or  by  the  application  of  ice  either  directly  to  the  part  or  laid  upon  a 
ponge  covering  it,  as  has  been  done  in  some  of  the  cases  of  ha3moph  ia 
occurring  at  University  College  Hospital.    Simple  water  may  be  us^d  or  a 
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weak  solution  of  boric  acid.  If  the  bleeding  wound  be  in  the  extremities,  the 
limb  should  be  elevated  and  kept  at  rest  on  a  splint. 

The  Surgeon  has  already  been  cautioned  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  perform- 
ing any  operation,  except  under  circumstances  of  the  most  urgent  necessity, 
on  any  member  of  a  family  of  bleeders,  or  on  an  individual  known  to  be  the 
subject  of  hoemophilirt.  Should  an  operative  procedure  become  necessary,  it 
should,  if  possible,  be  carried  out  with  ?a(|uelin'8  thermo-cautery,  or  the 
galvanic  ecraseur. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 


DISEASES  OF  ARTERIES. 

Arteries  are  liable  to  numerous  diseases  which  derive  great  importance 
from  the  effects  they  produce,  both  upon  the  vessels  themselves  and  upon  the 
parts  to  which  they  carry  blood.  Amongst  the  most  important  are  the  various 
forms  of  inflammation  or  arteritis.  The  inflammatory  aflPections  of  arteries 
are  divided  first  into  two  classes,  viz.,  those  resulting  from  injury,  and  those 
arising  from  general  or  local  causes  not  of  a  traumatic  nature.  Inflammation 
of  the  arteries  is  divided  also  into  endarteritis,  in  which  it  affects  primarily  or 
chiefly  the  internal  coat,  and  peri-arteritis,  in  which  the  process  commences  in 
the  outer  coat  or  sheath.  The  term  "  mes-arteritis  "  has  also  been  suggested 
for  inflammation  of  the  middle  coat,  but  it  is  of  little  use.  as  no  true  inflam- 
matory affection  commences  in  that  part  of  the  vessel.  Some  forms  of 
arteritis  are  named  from  the  cause  of  the  disease,  as  syphilitic  or  embolic.  As 
in  other  structures,  the  inflammatory  process  may  be  acute  or  chronic.  In 
addition  to  the  above  diseases,  arteries  suffer  from  various  degenerative 
changes,  some  of  which  are  primary,  affecting  the  original  tissues  of  the 
vessels,  others  are  secondary,  the  degeneration  taking  place  chiefly  in  the 
products  of  a  chronic  inflammatory  process.  These  various  processes  are  still 
further  comphcated  by  secondary  efiects,  such  as  the  formation  of  aneurism, 
from  the  diseased  walls  of  the  artery  yielding  before  the  pressure  of  the  blood, 
and  thrombosis  of  the  affected  vessel  followed  by  its  obliteration,  and  some- 
times by  embolism  and  gangrene. 

In  discussing  the  diseases  of  arteries,  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  consider 
first  the  various  forms  of  inflammation  ;  secondly,  the  degenerations  ;  and 
lastly,  the  more  remote  efiects  of  these  changes. 


ACUTE    INFLAMMATION    OF  ARTERIES. 

Acute  Arteritis  of  idiopathic  origin,  that  is  to  say,  arising  as  an  indepen- 
dent affection  for  which  no  evident  cause  can  be  found,  was  formerly  believed 
to  be  a  comparatively  common  disease.  It  was  supposed  to  affect  the  inner 
coat,  spreading  along  the  vessel  in  the  direction  of  the  circulation,  and  from 
this  fact  it  was  spoken  of  as  diflfase  or  erysipelatous.  It  is  now  known,  how- 
ever, that  no  such  affection  really  exists,  and  that  the  error  arose  partly  from 
assuming  that  thrombosis  is  invariably  evidence  of  previous  inflammation  of 
the  afi'ected  vessel,  and  partly  from  mistaking  for  the  redness  of  inflammation 
the  staming  of  the  intima,  so  often  observed  as  the  result  of  changes  in  the 
blood  with  disintegration  of  the  red  corpuscles,  which  may  occur  during  life 
in  acute  forms  of  blood-poisoning  such  as  septic£emia  or  malignant  fevers  or 
after  death  as  the  result  of  putrefaction.  ' 

Traumatic  Arteritis.— Simple  acute  traumatic  inflammation  limited  to 
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the  part  injured  and  showinj;-  no  tendency  to  extension,  is  familiar  to  every 
Surgeon  in  connexion  with  contusion,  laceration,  wound,  or  ligature  of 
arteries  ;  for  in  the  early  period  of  repair  after  any  of  these  injuries,  inflam- 
matory exudation  from  the  vasa  vasorum  forms  an  essential  part  of  tlie 
process.  For  a  description  of  this  condition,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Vol  I 
Chap.  XIV.  ■  " 

Arteritis  by  Extension,  from  infective  inflammation  or  ulceration  of  the 
tissues  surrounding  the  vessel,  has  already  been  described  as  one  of  the  dangei  H 
accompanying  these  processes.  In  inflammation  affecting  an  artery  in  this 
way,  the  process  is  tlic  same  as  in  other  tissues.  The  vessels  of  the  outer  cofii 
are  dilated,  inflammatory  exudation  with  migration  of  corpuscles  takes  place, 
and  the  wandering  cells  infiltrate  the  coats  of  the  artery,  which  become  sw  ollen 
and  softened.  The  process  spreads  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  coat,  the 
endothelium  separates,  and  fibrin  is  deposited  upon  the  diseased  surface.  In 
the  smaller  arteries  complete  thrombosis  takes  place,  and  the  clot  extends 
np wards  to  the  nearest  branch  beyond  the  inflamed  part  of  the  vessel,  and 
may  then  undergo  the  changes  already  described  as  occurring  in  the  per- 
manent closure  of  an  artery  (Vol.  I.,  Wounds  of  Arteries),  and  haBmorrhagi- 
is  thus  prevented.  In  arteries  above  the  size  of  the  radial,  however,  the 
closure  of  the  vessel  is  frequently  not  accomplished  before  the  coats  are  so  far 
softened  as  to  give  way  before  the  pressure  of  the  blood,  and  thus  fatal 
hsemorrhage  may  result.  This  is  all  the  more  likely  to  occur  when  the  in- 
flammation and  subsequent  ulceration  affect  a  limited  portion  of  one  side- 
only  of  the  artery,  as  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  due  to  the  contact  of  an  in-i- 
tating  foreign  body,  such  as  a  sequestrum.  In  the  larger  arteries  complete 
thrombosis  occurs  much  less  readily  than  in  smaller  vessels  or  in  veins,  the 
rapidity  of  the  flow  of  the  blood  being  unfavourable  to  the  adhesion  of  the 
white  corjjuscles  which  is  the  first  step  in  thrombosis. 

In  arteries  which  have  been  divided  and  secured  by  ligature  or  otherwise, 
the  extension  of  unhealthy  inflammation  from  the  wound  to  the  exposed  end 
of  the  vessel,  followed  by  softening  of  its  coats,  and  disintegration  of  the  con-  1 
tained  clot  is  the  commonest  cause  of  secondary  hfemorrhage. 

Embolic  Arteritis. — Moxon  has  pointed  out  that  a  form  of  acute  arteritis 
resulting  in  softening  and  swelling  of  the  arterial  wall,  thus  leading  to  the 
formation  of  an  aneurism  or  to  rupture  of  the  vessel,  is  in  rare  cases  the 
result  of  the  lodgment  of  an  embolus.  A  simple  fibrinous  embolus  lodging 
in  an  artery  merely  obliterates  the  vessel  without  causing  softening  of  its 
coats.  In  order  that  inflammatory  softening  may  occur,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  embolus  should  be  derived  from  a  part  which  is  the  seat  of  some  infective 
inflammation,  and  that  it  should  carry  with  it  the  unhealthy  products  of  the 
process.  Embolic  arteritis  is  most  likely  to  occur  in  the  somewhat  rare  affec- 
tion known  as  ulcerative  or  infective  endocarditis,  but  it  has  also  been  known 
to  follow  embolism  during  the  course  of  an  ordinary  case  of  acute  rheumatism. 
Localised  arteritis  arising  in  this  way  is  believed  to  be  the  most  common,  if 
not  the  sole  cause  of  spontaneous  aneurisms  in  children,  and  in  the  smaller 
vessels  of  the  extremities  in  adults.  Eushton  Parker  has  recorded  a  case 
which  well  illustrates  this  form  of  disease.  A  boy,  aged  14,  during  an 
attack  of  acute  rheumatism  was  suddenly  seized  with  pain  in  the  forearm, 
followed  by  swelling  of  the  limb.  The  general  swelling  soon  subsided,  leaving 
a  deeply-seated  circumscribed  tumour,  which  steadily  increased  in  size  for  the 
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next  four  months.  On  laying  this  open  a  cavity  was  exposed  containing  more 
than  a  pound  of  dark  clotted  blood,  and  the  anterior  interosseous  artery  was 
found  to  communicate  with  it  by  an  opening  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length. 
The  vessel  was  successfully  ligatured  above  and  below  the  opening,  and  the 
boy  recovered.  At  the  time  of  the  operation  there  was  a  loud  double  aortic 
murmur.  Langton  and  Bowl  by  have  recorded  a  case  in  which  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  lodgment  of  emboli  from  the  valves  of  the  heart  in  ulcerative 
endocarditis,  aneurisms  formed  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  and  in  the  popliteal 
space,  necessitating  the  ligature  of  the  brachial  and  femoral  arteries.  The 
patient  died  eight  weeks  afterwards  from  the  effects  of  an  embolus  lodged  in 
the  brain. 

Acute  Endarteritis. — Cornil  and  Eanvier  describe  under  this  name  an 
affection  of  the  inner  coat,  met  with  chiefly  in  the  aorta,  but  occasionally 
also  in  smaller  vessels,  especially  near  wounds.  It  is  characterized,  to  the 
naked  eye,  by  prominent  patches  formed  by  a  swelling  of  the  intima.  They 
are  circular  or  oval  in  outline,  and  seldom  exceed  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
though  both  their  form  and  their  size  may  be  altered  by  the  coalescence  of 
neighbouring  patches.  They  are  pale  pink  in  colour,  and  semi-transparent  or 
opalescent ;  in  consistence,  they  are  soft  and  elastic,  almost  gelatinous.  The 
internal  surface  has  often  lost  its  polish,  in  consequence  of  the  irregularity  of 
the  swelling,  but  its  endothelial  covering  is  usually  intact.  The  middle  coat 
beneath  the  patch  appears  usually  to  be  somewhat  swollen,  and  this  condi- 
tion is  more  marked  in  the  adventitia.  Microscopic  examination  shows  that 
the  swelling  is  due  to  an  accumulation  of  small  cells,  either  round  or  slightly 
irregular  in  outline,  between  the  fibres  of  the  sub -endothelial  connective  tissue 
and  the  elastic  layers  of  the  inner  coat.  These  cells  have  a  distinct  nucleus 
surrounded  by  a  small  quantity  of  protoplasm,  and  show  signs  of  active  growth. 
Oornil  and  Eanvier  believe  they  are  produced  by  proliferation  of  the  original 
cells  of  the  part.  The  swelling  of  the  external  coat  is  found  to  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  numerous  cells  of  new  formation  separating  the  fibres  of  the 
connective  tissue. 

The  conditions  under  which  acute  endarteritis  occurs  are  not  clearly  deter- 
mined, but  as  every  intermediate  condition  between  it  and  the  chronic  form 
immediately  to  be  described,  is  to  be  met  with,  sometimes  even  in  the  same 
vessel,  it  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  same  process  increased  in 
intensity. 

Periarteritis. — By  periarteritis  is  meant  an  inflammation  commencing 
in  the  outer  coat  or  sheath  of  the  artery.  If  we  exclude  arteritis  by  exten- 
sion from  surrounding  tissues  and  traumatic  arteritis,  periarteritis  is  a  rare 
disease.  Charcot  and  Bouchard  have  described  such  an  affection  in  the 
vessels  of  the  brain,  commencing  as  an  accumulation  of  small  round  cells  in 
the  perivascular  sheaths  ;  these  penetrate  the  coats  from  without  and  lead  to 
softening,  frequently  followed  by  the  formation  of  minute  aneurisms  and  final 
rupture.  It  is  a  senile  disease,  and  according  to  Charcot  a  common  cause  of 
apoplexy. 

An  affection  of  the  arteries  of  an  uncertain  nature  not  causing  obliteration 
has  been  observed,  which,  from  its  giving  rise  to  acute  pain  and  tenderness 
with  some  swelHng  in  the  line  of  the  vessel,  must  be  supposed  to  be  in- 
flammatory. A  case  of  this  kind  was  recorded  by  J.  H.  Morgan,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Clinical  Society  for  1881.    The  patient,  a  man  aged  46 
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was  attacked  with  severe  pain  in  the  line  of  the  right  femoral  artery  ;  the 
vessel  was  acutely  tender,  but  there  was  no  redness  of  tlie  skin  covering  it. 
The  condition  was  at  first  limited  to  a  few  inches  of  the  artery  near'  the 
groin,  but  gradually  extended  to  the  popliteal  space  and  leg.  Slight  oedema 
and  some  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands  became  apparent  when^'the  disease 
reached  the  leg.  Tlie  vessel  pulsated  forcibly  aud  there  was  no  thrombosis. 
The  man  had  some  years  previously  suffered  from  a  similar  affection  of  the 
opposite  leg,  and  while  still  under  observation,  the  right  brachial  and  carotid 
were  successively  affected.  Altogether  the  second  attack  lasted  over  five 
months.  It  was  not  apparently  due  to  syphilis,  gout,  or  rheumatism.  From 
the^  absence  of  thrombosis  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  disease  was  a 
periarteritis. 
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Chronic  Endarteritis,  Arteritis  Deformans,  Atheroma. — This  is  l)y 
far  the  most  common  disease  to  which  arteries  are  liable  ;  in  fact,  it  is  veiy 

rare  after  middle  life  to  find  it  completely 
absent  in  the  larger  vessels.  It  occurs  in  its 
most  marked  form  in  the  aorta  and  the  large 
arteries  of  the  neck,  abdomen,  the  upper 
pai'ts  of  the  limbs,  and  the  base  of  the  brain. 
It  is  less  commonly  seen  in  the  smallei- 
vessels,  in  which  the  muscular  coat  is  more 
fully  developed. 

Chronic  endarteritis  first  appears  as  pale 
yellowish  patches  or  streaks,  smooth,  slightly 
elevated  above  the  surface,  and  evidently 
seated  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  inner  coat. 
They  are  irregular  in  outhne,  their  long- 
diameter  is  usually  in  the  line  of  the  vessel's 
course,  but  they  show  a  special  predilection 
for  the  mouths  of  the  branches  leaving  the 
main  trunk,  round  which  they  form  annular 
elevations.  Their  outline  subsequently  be- 
comes more  irregular  by  the  coalescence  of 
neighbouring  patches.  As  the  disease  ad- 
vances, the  patches  become  more  elevated, 
often  reaching  a  line  or  more  in  thickness. 
At  this  stage  they  are  grey,  semi-trans- 
parent or  opalescent,  and  inelastic,  some- 
times almost  cartilaginous  in  appearance  and  consistence.  This  condition 
is,  however,  speedily  followed,  before  the  patches  have  reached  more  than 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  by  a  change  to  an  opaque  yellow  colour,  the  altera- 
tion in  tint  commencing  in  the  central  parts.  This  change  is  due  to  fatty 
degeneration,  and  is  accompanied  by  some  loss  of  toughness.  The  further 
progress  may  be  in  one  of  two  directions :  the  growth  may  soften  and  break 
down ;  or  it  may  calcify.  When  softening  takes  place  the  patch  becomes 
converted  into  a  pultaceons  or  cheesy  mass,  and  even  sometimes  undergoes 
complete  liquefaction  into  a  yellow  creamy  fluid,  which  has  been  mistaken  for 
true  pus,  and  termed  an  "  atheromatous  abscess.''    It  is  this  change  that  led 


]''ig.  437. — Atheromatous  patch  in  Aorta. 
Tlie  process  has  advanced  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  so-called  "atheromatous 
ulcer." 
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to  the  term  "  atheroma "  being  applied  to  the  disease,  the  products  of  the 
softening-  of  the  patch  resembling  the  contents  of  an  atheromatous  cyst  of 
the  skin.  The  term  is  now  often  incorrectly  extended  to  all  stages  of  chronic 
endarteritis. 

When  the  process  reaches  the  more  advanced  stages  the  middle  coat  is 
affected,  first  by  chronic  inflammation,  and  subsequently  by  softening.  At 
the  same  time  considerable  thickening  of  the  external  coat  takes  place  by  the 
formation  of  dense  fibroid  tissue  which  is  not  prone  to  fatty  degeneration  and 
softening.    Up  to  this  point  the  fatty  patch  is  covered  by  the  most  internal 
layers  of  the  intima  and  the  endothelium,  which  are  not  affected  by  the 
chronic  inflammatory  process,  but  after  complete  softening  these  give  way, 
and  the  atheromatous  fluid  is  discharged  into  the  circulation,  leaving  the 
remains  of  the  patch  exposed  to  the  blood-stream.    The  raw  surface  thus 
formed  is  the  so-called  ''atheromatous  ulcer"  (Fig.  437).    The  delris  which 
enter  the  circulation  are  carried  on  and  lodge  in  the  capillaries,  but  not 
possessing  any  irritating  properties  they  give  rise  to  no  evil  consequences. 
Although  during  this  process  a  considerable  part  of  the  inner  and  middle 
coats  is  lost,  perforation  or  rupture  of  the  artery  rarely  takes  place,  and  it  is 
only  in  exceptional  cases  that  the  blood  forces  its  way  amongst  the  coats  of 
the  diseased  vessel.    This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  margins  of  the  patch 
the  chronic  inflammatory  process  has  led  to  firm  matting  together  of  the 
coats  of  the  artery.    At  the  same  time  the  thickening  and  induration  of  the 
external  coat  prevent  perforation.    It  is  especially  opposite  the  deeper  and 
more  eroded  atheromatous  patches  that  this  consolidation  of  the  external  coat 
takes  place.    The  change,  although  described  as  a  chronic  inflammation,  is 
strictly  conservative  in  character.    The  new  growth  of  fibroid  tissue  is  not 
confined  to  the  external  coat,  but  extends  to  the  sheath  0    Lhe  vessel,  and,  by 
soldering  it  to  the  contained  artery,  greatly  adds  to  the  strength  of  the 
vascular  wall. 

Although  perforation  is  thus  prevented,  the  new  tissue  but  imperfectly 
represents  the  normal  structures  of  the  coats  of  an  artery,  as  it  is  entirely 
wanting  in  elasticity.  Consequently  it  is  very  apt  to  yield  slowly  to  the 
pressure  of  the  blood,  and  thus  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  sacculated  aneurism, 
the  mouth  of  which  will  correspond  to  the  damaged  portion  of  the  wall  of  the 
vessel. 

Complete  softening,  with  the  formation  of  an  atheromatous  ulcer,  is  not 
by  any  means  a  necessary  consequence  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  patches 
resulting  from  chronic  endarteritis.  In  many  cases  the  new  tissue,  after 
degenerating,  remains  as  a  firm,  yellow,  opaque  mass,  and  may  undergo  no 
farther  change,  but  most  commonly  lime  salts  are  deposited  in  it,  and  it 
gradually  becomes  converted  into  a  hard  calcareous  plate,  over  which  the 
superficial  layers  of  the  inner  coat  with  the  endothelium  may  remain  un- 
broken. Sometimes,  however,  these  seem  to  wear  away  and  the  calcareous 
plate  comes  m  direct  contact  with  the  blood-stream.  This  change  was 
tormerly  described  as  "  ossification  of  the  arteries;'  but  it  need  not  be  said  that 
no  true  bone  is  formed.  From  the  arrangement  of  the  calcareous  matter  in 
plates  correspondmg  to  the  atheromatous  patches  in  which  the  lime  salts 
have  been  deposited,  this  change  has  received  the  name  of  laminar 
calczficatton. 

Microscopic  examination  of  an  atheromatous  artery  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
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disease  shows  tluifc  the  morbid  change  commences  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the 
inner  coat,  the  affected  area  being  bounded  externally  by  the  yellow  elastic 
lamina.  The  flattened  cells  which  lie  between  the  laminai  of  connective  tissue 
of  which  the  deeper  part  of  the  intima  is  chiefly  composed  proliferate.  The 
new  cells  are  arranged  in  lines  between  the  laminae.  With  the  proliferation  of 
the  cells  there  is  a  growth  of  new  laminaj  of  connective  tissue  closely  resem- 
bling that  of  the  healthy  inner  coat,  both  in  appearance  and  in  arrangement, 
but  they  are  altogether  inelastic.  The  relative  amount  of  cells  and  fibrous 
intercellular  substance  varies  in  different  cases,  but  the  chief  bulk  of  the  new 
tissue  is  always  composed  of  the  lattei-.  The  cells  are  small,  rounded  oi' 
slightly  flattened,  and  contain  a  nucleus  of  considerable  size,  round  which  it  ih 
often  difficult  to  recognize  any  protoplasm.  No  vessels  penetrate  the  new 
tissue,  and  consequently  when  it  reaches  a  certain  stage  of  development  the 
central  parts  are  but  imperfectly  nourished,  and  degeneration  commenccb. 
The  cells  become  shrivelled  and  granular,  and  fatty  granules  also  appear  in  the 
intercellular  substance.    At  a  later  stage  calcareous  granules  may  also  make 

their  appearance.  If  softening  takes  place,  the 
fat  granules  increase  in  quantity,  and  solution  of 
the  intercellular  substance  follows.  If  compleu; 
liquefaction  takes  place,  the  atheromatous  fluid  is 
found  under  the  microscope  to  be  composed  chiefly 
of  fatty  debris  and  oil  globules,  and  very  frequentl\- 
it  contains  plates  of  cholesterine  (Fig.  438).  The 
accompanying  drawing  (Fig.  439)  illustrates  the 
structure  of  an  atheromatous  patch  very  well. 

The  changes  in  the  middle  and  outer  coats 
require  but  little  notice.    The  middle  coat  in  the 
later  stages  is  often  invaded  by  a  growth  similar  in 
character  and  structure  to  that  which  original!}- 
started  in  the  inner  coat.    In  fact,  it  seems  to  be 
an  extension  of  the  same  growth,  the  true  structures  of  the  middle  coat 
being  atrophied  from  pressure.   The  outer  coat  shows  a  growth  of  new  fibrous  • 
tissue  containing  a  number  of  small  round,  or  elongated  cells. 

Nature  and  Causes. — The  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  have 
undergone  various  changes,  but  at  the  present  time  it  is  almost  universally 
regarded  as  a  chronic  inflammatory  process,  characterized  by  overgrowth  of 
the  affected  tissue  followed  by  degeneration.  Gulliver  was  long  ago  inclined 
to  this  opinion,  and  it  has  been  especially  insisted  on  by  Yirchow,  Billroth,  and 
Moxon.  That  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  morbid  processes  almost  universally 
spoken  of  as  chronic  inflammations  may  be  said  now  to  be  generally  accepted, . 
but  the  difference  between  these  and  acute  inflammation  is  so  marked  that 
probably,  with  the  advance  of  pathological  knowledge,  a  complete  separation  i 
will  be  made  between  them. 

The  most  important  cause  of  chronic  endarteritis  is  mechanical  strain. 
This  may  be  constant,  as  the  result  of  abnormal  resistance  in  the  capillaries 
or  smaller  arteries,  or  intermittent,  such  as  occurs  during  violent  exertion,  in 
which,  while  the  heart  is  beating  forcibly,  the  resistance  to  the  circulation  is 
increased  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles.  Moxon  has  brought  forward 
abundant  evidence  in  proof  of  this  theory.  He  points  out  that  atheroma 
occurs  more  constantly  and  at  an  earliei-  period  in  males  than  in  females,  and . 


Fig.  438.— Fatty  lUhris,  oil  globules 
and  cholesterine  crystals  from 
a  softened  atheromatous  patch. 
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that  when  extensive  atheroma  is  met  with  in  women,  it  will  usually  be  found 
that  they  have  been  engaged  in  hard  manual  labour.  In  men,  the  most 
marked  examples  are  met  with  in  those  whose  occupations  have  involved 
violent  physical  exertion.  In  wasting  diseases,  in  which  the  quantity  of  blood 
is  diminislied  and  the  arterial  tension  reduced,  atheroma  is  seldom  met  with, 
and  in  the  pulmonary  arteries,  in  which  the  pressure  is  much  less  than  in 
the  systemic  vessels,  chronic  endarteritis  is  rare,  being  observed  only  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  right  heart  is  hypertrophied  in  consequence  of  chronic 
bronchitis  and  emphysema,  or  obstruction  at  the  mitral  orifice.  The  disease 
first  shows  itself,  moreover,  in  those  parts  which  are  exposed  to  the  greatest 
strain,  as  in  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  at  the  points  at  Avhich  large  branches 
are  given  off  or  a  trunk  bifurcates.    It  is  common  also  to  find  the  disease 


Fig.  439.-Atheroma  of  Aorta,    e,  Elastic  lamina;  m,  middle  coat ;  I,  internal  coat ;  /,  the  new  -rowth 

umlergomg  fatty  degeneration.  ° 

more  advanced  in  those  situations  in  which  the  artery  is  placed  in  close 
proximity  to  a  bone,  as  in  the  femoral  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  The 
tact  that  chronic  endarteritis  is  always  more  marked  in  the  vessels  of  the 
lower  limb  than  m  those  of  the  upper  may  also  be  explained  by  the  pressure 
being  greater  m  the  most  dependent  parts  while  the  body  is  in  the  erect 
position. 

Among  the  constitutional  affections  which  predispose  most  powerfally  to 
the  deTelopment  of  atheroma  is  chronm  Bright',  disease,  with  the  granular 
conlracted  kidney.    Gull  and  Sntton  demonstrated  that  this  disease  i 
assocated  with  a  general  change  in  the  smaller  arteries  and  capillaries,  to  which 

flhrfr^  0  ^^>*rio-capilUra  fitrosi..    It  is  oharact  rized  by 

di«a^  *;»kem„g  of  the  external  coat  of  the  smaller  arteries.  In  the 
diseased  hdney,  .Johnson  has  described  a  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the 
.mailer  arteries,  which  he  believes  to  be  due  chiefly  to  the  hypertrop  y  of  he 

dispute  ;  but  whatever  the  emt  pathological  change  may  be,  it  is  beyond 
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a  doubt  that  It  causes  considerable  obstruction  to  the  circulation,  a  fact 
which  IS  proved  by  the  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  that  accorapanieB  the 
disease  and  the  evidence  of  increased  arterial  tension  as  indicated  Ijv  the 
sphygmogi-aph.— The  granular  contracted  kidney  and  the  general  va^cula,' 
changes  assocuited  with  it  are  very  commonly  the  result  of  (jout,  so  much 
so  that  this  form  of  Bright's  disease  is  often  termed  the  "gouty  kidney" 
Gout  IS  usually  the  result  of  an  abuse  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  and  thus 
hdhitmil  alcoholic  excess  comes  indirectly  to  be  an  important  cause  of  chroiii<- 
endarteritis. 

The  influence  of  syphilis  in  the  causation  of  atheroma  is  a  more  doubtful 
point.  Aitken  attaches  great  importance  to  it.  The  effect  of  syphilis  in 
causing  disease  of  the  smaller  arteries,  and  fibroid  induration  of  organs  and 
tissues  has  already  been  pointed  out  (see  Syphilis,  Vol.  I.),  and  it  is  evident 
that  these  changes  would  tend  to  obstruct  the  circulation  and  thus  caui-e 
increased  arterial  tension.  Whether  it  acts  more  directly  as  a  cause  of 
atheroma  is  uncertain. 

The  most  important  predisposing  cause  of  chronic  endarteritis  is  old  r/f/,  . 
After  a  certain  period  of  life  the  arteries  in  common  with  other  tissues  bc( 
impaired  in  structure.  The  impairment  manifests  itself  chiefly  by  a  diminution 
in  the  normal  elasticity  of  the  coats,  so  that  they  become  less  capable  of  with- 
standing any  strain  to  which  they  may  be  subjected.  So  frequent,  and  indeeil 
constant,  are  these  transformations  of  the  arterial  coats  during  the  dechne  of 
life,  that  they  may  be  considered  the  natural  result  of  the  diminution  of  the 
nutrient  activity  consequent  upon  advance  in  years.  Gmelin  found  that  there 
is  a  progressive  increase  in  the  earthy  matters  contained  in  the  coats  of  healthy 
arteries  as  the  individual  advances  in  life.  Thus  he  ascertained  that  the  ash 
of  the  arteries  of  a  newly-born  child  yields  0'86  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of 
lime  :  the  healthy  arteries  of  an  adult  1-25  ;  and  those  of  an  old  man  2'77  of 
the  same  salt  ;  whilst  the  calcified  arteries  of  an  aged  man  contain  4'01. 
There  is  no  precise  period  of  life  at  which  these  changes  set  in  ;  old  age  is  a 
relative  term,  and,  as  soon  as  the  system  has  passed  its  full  maturity,  in  what- 
ever year  of  life  this  may  happen,  there  is  a  tendency  for  these  degenerative 
changes  to  take  place.  The  tendency  to  early  degeneration  of  arteries  is 
frequently  hereditary. 

Effects  of  Chronic  Endarteritis. — As  a  consequence  of  the  loss  of  elas- 
ticity resulting  from  the  chronic  inflammatory  and  degenerative  changes  in 
the  coats  of  the  artery,  it  usually  yields  more  or  less  before  the  distending 
force  of  the  heart.  This  change  is  most  marked  in  the  aorta  and  its  primary 
divisions,  but  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  femoral  and  brachial  arteries.  The 
dilatation  may  be  regular,  or  pouch-like  projections  may  form  here  and  there. 
At  the  same  time  the  vessel  is  often  somewhat  elongated  so  as  to  assume  a 
tortuous  form.  It  is  in  consequence  of  these  changes  that  the  name  arteritis 
deformans  was  given  to  this  disease  by  Yirchow.  The  interior  of  the  dilated 
vessel  is  rough  and  irregular  in  consequence  of  the  projection  of  the  athero- 
matous patches  ;  when  softening  has  taken  place,  *'  atheromatous  ulcers  "  may 
be  scattered  here  and  there  over  the  surface,  and  in  other  cases  it  may  be 
paved  with  closely-set  calcareous  plates.  When  the  dilatation  reaches  a  certain 
degree  and  is  limited  to  a  definite  area,  the  condition  is  described  as  a  fusi- 
form aneurism,  the  distinction  between  that  and  simple  dilatation  being  only 
one  of  degree  (see  Aneurism). 
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The  loss  of  elasticity  iii  the  coats  seriously  interferes  with  the  circulation 
through  distant  parts,  as  the  natural  storage  of  the  heart's  force  in  the  elastic 
walls  of  the  larger  vessels  by  which  the  continuous  flow  between  one  systole 
and  another  is  maintained  is  no  longer  possible.  The  circulation  in  the 
extremities  is,  therefore,  usually  feeble,  and  the  nutrition  of  the  parts 
correspondingly  imperfect. 

Narrate ing  or  Occlusion  of  the  Branches  leaving  the  Atheromatous  Trunl'c  is 
by  no  means  uncommon.  As  before  stated,  the  orifices  of  the  branches  from 
the  main  trunk  are  common  seats  of  the  earliest  atheromatous  patches.  The 
thickening  of  the  intima  may  take  place  in  a  ring  round  the  mouth  of  the 
vessel  and  thus  gradually  narrow  it.  The  coincident  thickening  of  the  outer 
coat  may  still  further  contract  the  orifice.  When  complete  obliteration  occurs 
the  final  obstruction  probably  takes  place  by  the  formation  of  a  thrombus  in 
the  diseased  artery  immediately  above  the  narrowed  orifice.  Complete 
obliteration  is  most  common  in  those  cases  in  which  the  dilatation  of  the  main 
tnmk  has  reached  such  a  degree  as  to  merit  the  name  of  a  fusiform  aneurism. 
In  a  case  in  University  College  Hospital  a  few  years  ago,  in  which  the  left 
carotid  was  tied  for  aneurism  of  the  innominate  artery  and  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  with  an  immediately  fatal  result,  it  was  found  that  the  right  subclavian 
was  obliterated  where  it  left  the  dilated  innominate,  the  right  carotid  was  per- 
vious, but  pressed  on  by  the  aneurism,  and  the  aortic  opening  of  the  left 
subclavian  was  completely  closed  ;  thus  the  artery  which  was  tied  was  the 
only  vessel  carrying  blood  to  the  brain.  Karrowing  of  the  coronary  arteries 
by  an  atheromatous  ring  at  their  orifices  is  a  common  cause  of  fatty  heart. 

Thrombosis  is  an  occasional  consequence  of  atheroma.  So  long  as  the  patch 
is  covered  by  an  unbroken  layer  of  the  inner  coat  with  its  endothelial  covering, 
there  is  no  tendency  for  coagulation  to  take  place  upon  it.  When,  however,  the 
patch  has  softened  and  has  been  discharged  into  the  circulation,  leaving  an- 
"  atheromatous  ulcer,"  or  when  the  thin  covering  over  a  calcareous  plate  has  been 
worn  away,  the  diseased  structures  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  blood.  If 
the  surface  is  tolerably  smooth,  the  rush  of  blood  past  the  diseased  patch  is  so 
rapid  that  adhesion  of  the  corpuscles  is  barely  possible  and  consequently  no 
thrombosis  results  ;  but  in  pouch-like  dilatations  it  readily  takes  place.  In 
the  same  way  it  may  occur  in  a  very  dilated  vessel  if  the  heart's  action  is 
unusually  feeble.  A  clot  thus  formed  may  gradually  increase  in  size  till  it  fills 
the  whole  vessel,  but  more  commonly  after  reaching  a  certain  bulk  it  is  washed 
away  and  can-ied  on  as  an  embolus  to  some  distant  part.  If  it  be  of  sufficient 
size  to  obstruct  a  main  artery  of  one  of  the  limbs  at  its  bifurcation,  gangrene 
will  frequently  result.  Smaller  fragments  lodging  in  the  extremities  usually 
produce  no  important  effects,  the  anastomosing  circulation  being  sufficient  to 
take  the  place  of  the  obstructed  vessel.  If  lodging  in  one  of  the  solid  viscera 
it  gives  rise  to  a  hemorrhagic  infarct  (see  Yol.  I.,  p.  981),  but  does  not  as  a 
rule  cause  any  serious  consequences. 

Syphilitic  Endarteritis  has  already  been  described  (Yol.  I  m  11-32 
and  1134).  ^  i  f-  • 

Arteritis  Obliterans  (Friedliinder).    Endarteritis  Proliferans  (Von 
Winiwarter).— Under  these  names  have  been  described  certain  rare  cases  in 
which  obliteration  of  arteries  takes  place  as  the  result  of  inflammatory  chano-es 
in  their  coats,  not  evidently  dependent  on  syphilis,  embolism  or  injury 
Similar  changes  have  also  .been  noted  in  the  veins.    The  disease  usually  runs 
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a  chronic  course,  and  may  cause  spontaneous  franf,n-ene  of  the  parts  supplied  by 
the  affected  vessel.  The  symptoms  will  perhaps  best  he  illustrated  by  quoting 
a  typical  case  recorded  by  Pearce  Gould.  The  patient  was  a  brick-maker 
aged  19.  In  May,  1883,  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  became  congested  and 
sometimes  dead  white,  with  much  sickening  pain.  After  a  few  weeks'  rest  he 
improved,  but  soon  relapsed  on  returning  to  work.  After  some  months  tlic 
pam  extended  into  the  forearm,  and  completely  incapacitated  him  from 
working.  He  came  under  Gould's  observation  in  October,  1888.  At  that 
time  the  right  forearm  and  hand  were  cold  and  somewhat  wasted,  and  he 
suffered  much  pain,  especially  at  night.  The  brachial  artery  was  harder  than 
natural,  and  pulsated  more  feebly  than  on  the  opposite  side.  The  radial 
could  be  felt  as  a  solid  cord.  Thei-e  was  dry  gangrene  of  the  tips  of  three 
fingers.  No  constitutional  affection  was  found  to  account  for  the  condition. 
Two  weeks  afterwards  the  pain  increased  till  it  became  agonizing,  requiring 
hypodermic  injections  of  morphia  for  its  relief.  At  this  time  there  was  slight 
elevation  of  temperature.  The  brachial  artery  then  became  converted  into  a 
pulseless  cord  to  within  one  inch  of  the  teres  major.  Soon  after,  the  sulj- 
claviau  artery  was  found  to  be  prominent.  In  December  the  pain  gradually 
subsided,  and  one  month  after  the  man  was  apparently  well.  The  brachial  artery 
remained  a  solid  cord,  and  the  first  joint  of  the  thumb  and  that  of  the  index 
finger  separated  after  becoming  mummified  (see  Trans.  Clin.  Soc.  1884).  This 
patient  was  exhibited  again  in  October,  1886.  He  had  worked  as  a  labourer 
till  the  previous  April,  when  he  was  attacked  with  numbness  of  the  right  arm 
and  severe  headache  which  had  persisted  ever  since.  In  June  he  suddenly 
lost  power  in  the  left  arm,  and  became  unconscious  the  same  evening.  From 
this  attack  he  slowly  recovered.  In  October  the  right  axillary  and  subclavian 
could  be  felt  as  a  hard  pulseless  cord,  and  there  was  no  pulse  in  any  of  the 
vessels  of  the  limb,  which  was  cold  and  shghtly  wasted.  There  was  no  pulsa- 
tion in  the  right  temporal,  but  the  carotid  seemed  to  be  healthy.  A  somewhat 
similar  case  occurring  in  a  female,  aged  35,  M'as  recorded  by  W.  B.  Hadden  in 
1884. 

In  a  later  case  recorded  by  Gould,  a  man,  aged  43,  was  attacked  with  acute 
mania  after  influenza.  Eleven  days  after  the  onset  of  the  maniacal  symptoms 
the  patient  complained  of  pain  extending  from  the  right  knee  to  the  foot,  and 
two  days  later  the  foot  became  cold  and  blue.  Gangrene  rapidly  followed  and 
the  same  series  of  changes  occurred  in  the  left  limb,  so  that  on  the  tenth  day 
after  the  first  complaint  of  pain  was  made,  both  feet  were  gangrenous  to 
above  the  malleoli.  The  gangrene  was  dry  at  the  tips  of  the  toes,  but  in 
other  parts  the  dead  tissues  remained  soft.  Pulsation  was  felt  in  the  left 
popliteal  artery,  but  on  the  right  side  the  vessel  was  "  a  hard  pulseless  cord." 
Amputation  was  successfully  performed  through  both  knee-joints  (see  Vol.  I., 
p.  815).  In  both  the  amputated  limbs  there  was  "a  wide-spread  endarteritis 
and  endophlebitis  aflPecting  both  large  and  smaU  vessels."  The  intima  of  the 
affected  vessels  was  irregularly  thickened  by  an  overgrowth  of  fibroid  tissue 
and  a  round-celled  infiltration.  This  case  was  remarkable  in  the  symmetrical 
character  of  the  gangrene  and  in  its  rapid  onset. 

The  pathology  and  causes  of  this  rare  affection  are  still  uncertain.  It 
commonly  occurs  about  middle  life,  Gould's  first  case  being  the  youngest 
recorded.  The  disease  described  by  Von  Winiwarter  under  the  name  of  en- 
darteritis proliferans  is  probably  of  the  same  nature.    He  states  that  it  occurs 
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in  pei-sons  apparently  healthy  in  other  respects,  and  gives  rise  to  spontaneous 
^ano-rene,  usually  of  the  foot.  In  one  case  in  which  the  vessels  were  exa- 
mined after  amputation  of  the  limb,  the  obliteration  was  found  to  be  the 
result  of  a  great  proliferation  of  the  endothelium,  with  narrowing  of  the  lumen 
of  the  vessel,  the  final  obliteration  being  brought  about  by  thrombosis.  New 
vessels  were  found  penetrating  from  the  outer  coat  into  the  proliferating 
endothelium,  which  with  the  thrombus  was  found  in  the  older  parts  to  be 
undergoing  changes  similar  to  those  already  described  as  occurring  in  closure 
of  an  artery  after  ligature.  Billroth  states  that  the  disease  is  preceded  by 
feebleness  of  circulation,  and  obscure  pain,  often  lasting  for  months  or  years. 
There  is  no  definite  treatment  for  these  cases. 

PRIMAEY  DEGENERATIONS    OF  ARTERIES. 

Fatty  Degeneration. — Fatty  degeneration,  except  as  a  part  of  chronic 
endarteritis,  is  not  a  particularly  frequent  or  important  change  in  arteries.  In 
the  aorta,  even  in  young  subjects,  yellow  patches  of  small  size  and  irregular 
form,  and  very  slightly  if  at  all  elevated  above  the  normal  surface  of 
the  intima,  are  common.  If  one  of  these  be  peeled  off  and  examined 
microscopically  it  will  be  found  to  present  stellate  patches  of  fat  granules  in 
the  most  superficial  layers  of  the  intima,  immediately  beneath  the  endothelium. 
These  are  the  result  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  branched  cells  that  are 
normally  present  in  this  part.  The  aflFection  seems  of  no  importance,  and  its 
cause  is  not  known. 

In  later  life,  fatty  degeneratiou  affecting  the  intima  more  deeply  is  some- 
times met  with  unaccompanied  by  any  of  the  signs  of  atheroma.  The  degene- 
ration may  extend  to  the  endothelium,  which  then  disintegrates  and  is  cast  off, 
leaving  a  rough  surface  exposed.  This  condition  has  been  described  as/«% 
&)-osion.  It  is  most  common  in  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Through  such  a  surface 
the  blood  may  force  its  way  into  the  middle  coat,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the 
condition  to  be  subsequently  described  as  "-dissecting  aneurism^ 

^  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscle-cells  of  the  middle  coat  is  described  by 
Ziegler  as  an  occasional  antecedent  of  the  annular  form  of  calcification. 

Fatty  granules  are  not  uncommonly  found  in  old  age  in  the  external  coats 
of  the  smaller  arteries,  but  they  are  of  no  pathological  importance. 

Albunienoid  or  Amyloid  Degeneration.— This  has  already  been  con- 
sidered in  Vol.  I.,  p.  251.  The  degeneration  appears  usually,  if  not  always, 
to  begin  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  affected  part,  especially  in  the  muscle-cells 
of  the  middle  coat  of  the  small  arteries.  In  the  larger  arteries  the  inner  coat 
may  be  affected.  Some  interference  with  the  blood-supply  of  the  part  is 
caused  in  this  way,  and  this  may  serve  to  explain  the  frequency  with  which 
fatty  changes  are  found  in  association  with  albumenoid  disease. 

Calcification  or  Calcareous  Degeneration.— We  have  already  seen  that 
the  calcareous  plates  so  common  in  the  aorta  and  its  primary  branches  are 
the  result  of  the  calcification  of  the  products  of  chronic  endarteritis.  In  the 
smaller  arteries,  principally  in  those  of  the  third  and  fourth  magnitudes  as 
the  popliteal,  the  tibials,  the  brachial,  radial  and  ulnar,  primary  calcification 
IS  commonly  met  with.  It  commences  by  the  deposit  of  lime  salts,  in  a 
granular  form,  arranged  in  lines  running  transversely  to  the  axis  of  the  vessel- 
these  lines  gradually  increase  in  breadth  until  they  coalesce  laterally  the' 
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intervening  spaces  being  filled  up  and  the  vessel  converted  into  a  rigid  tube. 
In  the  early  stages  while  the  calcareous  matter  is  arranged  so  as  to  form 
hues  round  the  vessel,  the  condition  is  termed  annular  calcification  (Fig.  440). 
When  these  lines  have  coalesced  it  is  often  called  tubular  calciftcatiori 
(Fig.  441). 

When  this  process  has  reached  its  highest  stage,  if  the  artery  be  remcned 
from  the  body  and  drawn  through  the  fingers,  a  small  rigid  tube,  composed  of 
the  calcified  middle  coat  still  lined  by  the  inner  coat,  can  be  squeezed  out, 
leaving  the  external  coat  apparently  healthy.  In  fact,  the  toughness  of  the 
external  coat  is  so  little  impaired  that  such  a  vessel  can  be  tied,  and  even 
twisted,  almost  as  safely  as  a  liealthy  artery.    Annular  and  tubular  calcifica- 


tions are  almost  invariably  associated  with  chronic  endarteritis  and  its  secon-  j 
dary  degenerations  in  the  larger  vessels  ;  and  in  the  intermediate  arteries,  such  • 
as  the  axillary  or  popliteal,  and  sometimes  even  as  low  as  the  tibials,  both 
conditions  are  observed  side  by  side.  ^ 
The  existence  of  this  degenerative  change  is  usually  recognized  without  f 
difficulty  during  life  in  any  artery  that  can  be  examined  with  the  finger.  The  . 
vessel  feels  hard  and  less  compressible  than  natural.  Its  longitudinal  elasticity 
is  lessened,  so  that  it  is  thrown  into  a  wavy  line  when  relaxed  longitudinally  . 

by  flexion  of  the  limb.  _  •    i  i 

The  morbid  condition  consists  essentially  of  a  deposit  of  lime  salts  in  the  1 
muscular  fibre  cells  of  the  middle  coat.    We  thus  meet  with  it  only  in  those 
vessels  in  which  the  muscular  tissue  is  well  developed.    In  the  larger  arteries  - 
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the  muscular  cells  arc  so  scanty  and  so  far  concealed  by  the  elastic  tissue  that 
if  this  change  does  occur  in  them  it  is  difficult  to  recognize.  The  inner  coat 
in  the  larger  vessels  usually  shows  the  ordinary  signs  of  chronic  endarteritis. 
In  the  smaller  it  may  at  first  be  healthy,  but  later  on  calcareous  plates  may 
form  in  it.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Bizot  that  the  symmetry  of  the 
arrangement  of  these  morbid  appearances  in  the  corresponding  vessels  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  body  is  remarkable,  the  arteries  of  one  limb  often  being 
the  exact  counterpart  in  this  respect  of  those  of  the  other. 

The  causes  of  calcification  of  the  muscular  fibre  cells  of  the  middle  coat 
are  unknown  beyond  that  it  is  always  a  senile  change. 

The  efiects  of  annular  calcification  are  to  render  the  vessel  a  rigid  tube  no 
longer  capable  of  regulating  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  parts  it  supplies.  At 
the  same  time  its  calibre  is  always  diminished,  and  the  nutrition  of  the  partn 
bej'ond  is  seriously  impaired.    Thus  in  the  limbs  we  have  all  the  signs  of 
defective  circulation,  coldness  of  the  feet,  cramps  and  spasms  of  the  muscles  ; 
whilst,  in  organs,  softening  of  tissue,  fatty  degeneration,  and  other  evidences 
of  want  of  a  proper  supply  of  blood  are  observed.     Spontaneous  aneurisms 
rarely  result  fi  om  this  change,  the  coats  of  the  arteries  being  more  resisting 
than  natural  ;  moreover,  primary  calcification  is  met  with  in  the  vessels  below 
the  axilla  and  knee,  and  spontaneous  aneurisms  beyond  those  points  are  amongst 
the  curiosities  of  surgery.    Thrombosis  is  occasionally  met  with,  but  is  not 
common,  as  the  endotheh'al  lining  is  affected  only  in  extreme  cases  and  late  in 
the  disease.    The  lodgment  of  a  small  fibrinous  embolus  carried  from  athero- 
matous arteries  above  is  an  occasional  occurrence,  and  is  very  likely  to  cause 
gangrene  even  when  only  one  vessel  is  blocked,  as  the  collateral  arteries  are 
no  longer  capable  of  enlarging  to  carry  on  circulation.     Occlusion  of  the 
calcified  arteries  by  thrombosis  or  embolism  is  the  common  cause  of  the  dry 
form  of  senile  gangrene.    The  moist  form  arises  from  inflammation  taking 
place  in  tissues  the  vitahty  of  which  has  been  greatly  lowered  in  consequence 
of  the  diminished  supply  of  blood  through  the  narrowed  vessels. 

Ossification  of  Arteries. — The  formation  of  true  bone  in  the  coats  of  an 
artery  is  an  extremely  rare  occurrence.  A  specimen  of  this  kind  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Pathological  Society  of  London,  by  H.  Gr.  Howse,  in  1877. 
The  patient  was  a  man  aged  3G,  who  was  run  over  by  a  cart,  the  wheel 
passing  over  his  shoulder.  The  axillary  artery  was  ruptured,  and  death 
occurred  as  a  result  of  the  accident  about  a  month  afterwards.  A  small  plate 
of  cancellous  bone  was  found  in  the  injured  vessel,  apparently  developed  in 
the  middle  and  outer  coats.  Its  greatest  thickness  was  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch. 

Effects  OF  Diseases  of  the  Arteries.— The  various  effects  of  diseases 
of  the  arteries  have  already  been  mentioned  with  the  affections  to  which  they 
are  due,  but  ic  may  lead  to  a  clearer  comprehension  of  the  subject  if  they  are 
again  referred  to,  as  the  same  effect  may  result  fi-om  more  than  one  cause. 
The  most  important  effects  of  arterial  disease  are  Ulceration  of  the  Coats  of 
the  Artery  ;  Spontaneous  Rupture  ;  Contraction  or  Occlusion  of  the  Vessel ; 
and,  lastly.  Dilatation  into  some  of  the  various  forms  of  Aneurism. 

Ulceration  of  Arteries.— Loss  of  substance  in  the  inner  coat  results  from 
superficial  fatty  degeneration  (p.  <Jo),  and  from  softening  of  an  atheromatous 
patch  (p.  89).  Neither  of  these  processes  is  a  true  ulceration.  Genuine 
ulceration  of  the  inner  coat  is  in  reality  scarcely  ever  met  with.    When  true 
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ulceration  of  an  artery  takes  place,  it  is  the  result  of  causes  acting  from  with- 
out, attacking-  first  the  external  coat,  as  in  the  case  of  a  sloughing  sore  opening 
a  main  artery,  or  the  pressure  of  a  sequestrum  in  the  popliteal  space  against 
the  vessel. 

Spontaneous  Rupture  of  an  artery  is  rare,  and  never  happens  without 
previous  disease  of  its  coats.  Experiments  made  by  Peacock,  which  I  have 
repeated,  and  the  accuracy  of  which  I  can  fully  confirm,  prove  that  a  healthy 
artery  will  sustain  a  very  great  pressure  from  water  injected  into  it,  Avithout  its 
walls  giving  way.  But  if  these  have  been  softened  or  weakened  by  disease, 
they  may  be  unable  to  resist  even  the  ordinary  impulse  of  the  blood  ;  and  if 
this  be  driven  on  by  any  unusually  forcible  action  of  the  heart,  as  under  the 
influence  of  sudden  violent  strain  or  exertion,  they  may  give  way.  This  occur- 
rence would  be  much  more  frequent  than  it  is  in  atheromatous  and  calcareous 
patches,  were  it  not  for  the  inflammatory  consolidation  of  the  external  coat  of 
the  vessel  supplying  that  resistance  which  has  been  lost  by  the  softening  or 
destruction  of  the  internal  and  middle  tunics.  Hence  this  rupture  is  most 
frequent  in  those  vessels  the  outer  coat  of  which  is  the  thinnest,  and  in  which, 
consequently,  it  can  least  supply  the  place  of  the  others,  as  in  the  arteries  of 
the  brain  and  in  the  intrapericardial  portion  of  the  aorta.  The  liability  to 
rupture  of  a  diseased  artery  by  the  distensile  force  of  the  blood  impelled  into 
it  is  increased  by  the  existence  of  an  obstacle  to  the  free  flow  of  the  blood 
out  of  its  terminal  branches  in  consequence  of  a  congested,  infiltrated,  or 
chronically  thickened  state  of  the  organ  or  part  supplied  by  it. 

Contraction  and  Occlusion  of  arteries  are  by  no  means  rare  sequences  of 
lesions  of  these  vessels,    Narrowing  of  an  artery  may  take  place  in  various 
ways  :  the  orifice  of  a  branch  leaving  an  atheromatous  trunk  is  often  narrowed 
by  the  formation  of  a  ring-shaped  thickening  of  the  inner  coat  (p.  93),  and 
the  calibre  is  diminished  in  calcification  of  the  middle  coat  (p.  96),  syphilitic 
arteritis  (Vol.  I.,  p.  1132),  and  endarteritis  proliferans  (p.  93).    Causes  acting 
from  without,  as  pressure,  or  contraction  of  chronic  inflammatory  or  cicatricial 
tissue  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  artery,  lead  to  a  narrowing  of  " 
its  lumen.    In  this  way  the  axillary,  the  iliac,  and  even  the  aorta,  have  been  j 
occluded.    Tiedemann  records  from  various  sources  no  fewer  than  eight  cases 
in  which  the  abdominal  aorta  was  completely  closed,  in  all  of  which  so  full 
and  efficient  a  collateral  circulation  had  been  set  up  that  the  vitality  of  the  . 
lower  part  of  the  body  was  perfectly  maintained,  and  in  most  the  morbid  . 
state  was  not  suspected  during  life.    Besides  these  cases,  he  states  that  there  j 
are  on  record  twelve  instances  of  great  narrowing  of  the  aorta,  at  that  point  j 
where  the  ductus  arteriosus  is  implanted  into  it  in  fcetal  life.    These  would 
appear  in  some  way  to  be  connected  with  the  closure  of  the  duct ;  as  in  every  ^ 
ease  the  indentation  was  greatest  on  the  convex  part  of  the  aorta,  which  hadj 
been  drawn  in  towards  the  mouth  of  the  duct, 

The  final  obliteration  of  a  diseased  artery  is  most  commonly  the  result  of ' 
thromhosis.    Thrombosis  takes  place  in  arteries  under  much  the  same  condi-.j 
tions  as  in  the  veins.    Whenever  the  normal  endothelial  lining  of  the  vessel  is  : 
lost  or  its  "  physiological  integrity  "  impaired  by  degenerative  changes,  the  blood 
tends  to  coagulate  upon  the  diseased  surface.    The  rapidity  of  the  arterial  flow, 
by  preventing  the  adhesion  of  the  white  corpuscles,  counteracts  this  tendency 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  when  the  blood-stream  becomes  slackened  either  by  great 
dilatation  of  a  large  trunk,  or  by  narrowing  of  the  orifice  of  a  branch  or  feebler 
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ness  of  the  heart's  action,  a  deposit  of  fibrin  very  readily  takes  place.  An  artery 
of  the  second  or  third  magnitude  may  thus  be  obliterated.  When  a  thrombus 
has  formed  in  a  branch  it  may  extend  by  fresh  deposit  into  the  main  trunk, 
and  form  a  mass  of  fibrin  projecting  into  its  lumen  (Fig.  442).  Thrombosis 


Fig.  442.— Thrombosis  of  two  of  the  chief 
branches  of  the  abdominal  aorta- 
projection  of  the  thrombus  into  tlie 
main  trunk. 


Pig.  443.— Embolism  of  the  axil- 
lary artery  with  thrombosis  of 
the  brachial  for  some  distance 
below  the  embolus.  1.  Sub- 
clavian ;  2.  Axillary  artery ; 
3.  Subscapular  and  post,  cir- 
cumflex arteries ;  4.  Brachial. 


)f  the  diseased  artery  is  probably  ia  a  considerable  numbsr  of  oases  the  deter- 
mimng  cause  of  dry  gangrene  ia  old  people. 

lie  embolus  ,s  usually  composed  of  a  mass  of  fibrin  which  has  been  deposited 
■he  Zn/T'*  ""iS"'.  *l  '"''S^'  subsequently  washed  aiay  by 

;tn  hi    ?™       ^'-^^"^  insomepai-t  at  which  the  trunk  suddenly  narLI 

W  be  the  veS  ?  ^'T^  "^^^  '>^bolism 

nay  be  the  vegetations  formed  upon  the  yalves  of  the  heart  in  acute  rheu- 

na  sm  or  ulcerative  endocarditis,  the  fibrin  deposited  in  a  pouch  of  a  dilated 

torta.  or  on  a  projecting  calcareous  plate,  or  a  fragment  of'^a  clot  pi^cting 
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into  the  main  trunk  from  a  thrombosed  branch,  as  in  Fig.  442.    The  eflTects 
produced  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  embolus  and  its  size.    When  derived 
from  the  vegetations  on  the  valves  in  ulcerative  endocarditis  it  may  give  rise 
to  inflammation  and  softening  of  the  coat  of  the  artery  at  the  point  at  which 
it  lodges  (see  Embolic  Arteritis,  p.  80)  ;  more  commonly  it  leads  merely  to 
obliteration  of  the  artery  by  the  ordinary  processes  already  described.    If  it 
lodge  in  a  small  artery  in  a  part  in  which  the  anastomosing  circulation  is  free, 
it  produces  no  effect  beyond  the  permanent  closure  of  the  vessel ;  if  it  lodge 
in  a  terminal  artery,  as  in  one  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  it  gives  rise  to  the 
formation  of  a  hasmorrhagic  infarct  (Vol.  I.,  p.  981),  followed  by  the  sulj- 
sequent  degeneration  and  shrinking  of  the  affected  area.    These  old  infarcts, 
forming  wedged-shaped  butl'-coloured  patches  of  considerable  toughness,  are 
commonly  met  with  in  the  spleen  and  kidneys  in  cases  of  advanced  atheroma 
or  fusiform  aneurism  of  the  aorta.    When  the  embolus  is  large  and  lodges  in  i 
a  main  trunk,  as  in  the  popliteal  at  its  bifurcation,  or  in  the  axillary,  sponta-  i 
iieous  gangrene  may  result.    This  is  the  most  common  source  of  gangrene  iu 
young  people,  and  is  probably  the  immediate  cause  of  a  certain  proportion  ol 
cases  of  senile  gangrene,  the  embolus  in  the  latter  case  being  derived  from 
the  diseased  surface  of  an  atheromatous  aorta.    The  case  from  which  the  i 
accompanying  drawing  (Fig.  443)  was  taken  was  that  of  a  w'oman  56  years  of 
age  admitted  for  spontaneous  gangrene  of  the  left  arm  ;  the  embolus  lodged 
in  the  axillary  artery  had  caused  gangrene  of  the  limb.    The  figure  illustrates  t 
also  the  thrombosis  of  the  vessel  below  the  part  at  which  the  embolus  has ; 
lodged,  which  frequently  aids  in  the  production  of  gangrene. 

Gradual  narrowing  of  an  artery,  ending  perhaps  in  complete  obliteration, . 
causes  few  or  no  symptoms  when  the  area  affected  is  limited  in  extent  and  . 
the  collateral  circulation  is  sufficiently  active  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  blood  . 
to  the  parts  beyond  the  obstruction.  The  gradual  narrowing  of  a  considerable  • 
extent  of  the  main  vessels  of  the  limb,  such  as  is  seen  frequently  from  cal-  - 
careous  degeneration  of  the  tibial  arteries,  gives  rise  to  more  or  less  definite  t 
effects,  such  as  cold  feet,  cramps,  numbness,  and  weakness  of  the  legs.  Such  i 
symptoms  are  often  the  premonitory  signs  of  gangrene  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  904),; 
and  are  an  indication  that  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  parts  warm  by 
appropriate  clothing  and  to  avoid  any  injury.  The  symptoms  of  embolism  of  ^ 
a  large  trunk  have  already  been  described  (Vol.  I.,  p.  906). 
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ANEURISM. 

-  An  Aneurism  is  a  tumour,  resulting  from  dilatation  of  the  whole  or  a 
portion  of  the  coats  of  an  artery  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  contained  blood, 
and  communicating  with  the  interior  of  the  vessel.  Traumatic  aneurisms  have 
already  been  described  (Yol.  I.,  p.  464).  Spontaneous  aneurisms  are  alone 
considered  in  the  j)resent  chapter. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  aneurism  are  divisible  into  predisposing  and 
exciting.  Aneurism  is  Predisposed  to  by  any  affection  of  the  arterial  coats 
that  lessens  their  elasticity  and  resisting  power.  "When  an  artery  has  under- 
gone any  of  the  degenerative  or  chronic  inflammatory  changes  described  in  the 
last  chapter,  it  becomes  less  able  to  recover  during  the  diastole  from  the  dis- 
tension occurring  during  the  systolic  impulse,  and  thus  either  complete  or 
partial  dilatation  takes  place.  Calcification  prevents  rather  than  favours 
dilatation  of  the  artery,  by  hardening  the  coats  and  converting  them  into 
rigid  inelastic  tubes  ;  but  atheroma  softens  them,  and  causes  yielding  of  that 
portion  of  the  vessel  affected  by  it.  I  have  frequently  observed  that  the  whole 
of  an  artery  might  be  healthy  except  at  one  part,  where  there  was  an  athero- 
matous patch,  and  there  the  vessel  was  dilated ;  or  that  the  whole  of  its 
coats  might  be  calcified,  except  at  one  spot,  where  softening  had  taken  place, 
and  where  consequently  they  had  yielded  under  the  outward  pressure  of  the 
contained  blood. 

As  anenrism,  therefore,  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  sequences  of 
chronic  endarteritis,  the  predisposing  causes  of  the  one  condition  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  same  as  those  of  the  other.  Hence  we  find  that  age,  gout,  and 
syphilis  influence  the  occurrence  of  the  aneurismal  disease  by  laying  its  founda- 
tions in  the  development  of  atheroma. 

_  Age.— Aneurisms  are  most  frequently  met  with  during  the  middle  period  of 
life— at  that  age,  indeed,  when  the  arteries  have  already  commenced  to  lose 
their  elasticity,  in  consequence  of  degenerative  changes,"  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  the  heart  has  not  lost  any  of  its  force,  or  the  general  muscular  svstem  its 
vigour.  This  disease  is  excessively  rare  before  puberty,  yet  is  occasionaUy  met 
with  at  early  periods  of  life  :  thus  Syme  mentions  a  case  of  popliteal  aneurism 
in  a  boy  of  seven,  Hodgson  had  a  preparation  of  a  carotid  aneurism  in  a  girl 
of  ten,  and  Schmidt  records  a  case  of  spontaneous  aneurism  of  the  radial  artery 
m  an  infant  eight  weeks  old.  R.  W.  Parker,  in  a  most  valuable  paper  on 
aneurisms  m  young  subjects  read  before  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Society  in 
1883,  states  that,  after  a  careful  search  in  medical  literature,  he  has  found  only 
fifteen  cases  of  spontaneous  aneurism  recorded  as  occurring  under  the  ao-e  of 
twenty,  including  a  case  of  his  own  of  inguinal  aneurism  in  a  boy  aged  twelve 
years  and  eight  months.  In  eight  of  the  fifteen  cases  there  was  disease  of  the 
va  ves  of  the  heart,  in  five  the  state  of  the  heart  was  not  recorded,  and  in  two 
only  was  it  stated  to  be  healthy. 
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A  forcible,  and  occasionally  greatly  increased  action  of  tlie  heart 

IS  often  the  imiuediate  cause  of  the  dilututioii  of  tlie  vcssds  and  the  pro' 
duction  of  aneurism.  Hence  we  find  that  this  disease  is  espeoiallv  commoa 
in  those  individuals  who  are  called  upon  to  make  sudden,  violent,  and  inter- 
mittent exertions  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  men  who  habitually  lead  somewhat 
sedentary  lives,  but  occasionally  change  their  habits  suddenly  and  indulge  in 
active  sports,  which  they  might  without  risk  have  practised  in  early  life,  but 
Avnich  cannot  be  taken  up  with  impunity  at  an  age  when  the  arteries  are 
unable  to  bear  the  same  strain  upon  their  coats  as  heretofore.  I  agree  witli 
Porter  in  thinking  that  continuous,  steady,  laborious  employments  do  not  pre- 
dispose to  aneurism,  as  this  disease  is  seldom  met  with  amongst  thoseof  the  work- 
ing class  who  labour  hard  and  uninterruptedly  ;  while  it  is  common  in  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  members  of  the  wealthier  classes  in  society.  As  violent  muscular 
exertion  predisposes  to  this  disease,  we  should  necessarily  expect  to  meet  with  it 
more  frequently  among  men  than  in  women  :  and  accordingly  Crisp  finds  that, 
of  551  cases  of  aneurism  of  all  kinds,  more  than  seven-eighths  occurred  in  men! 
It  is  important,  however,  to  observe  that  different  kinds  of  aneurism  occm* 
with  varying  degrees  of  frequency  in  the  sexes :  thus,  carotid  aneurism  is  met 
with  about  as  often  in  women  as  in  men,  whilst  the  other  external  aneurisms 
occur  in  the  proportion  of  thirteen  cases  in  males  to  one  in  females.  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  that  in  the  dissecting  aneurism  the  proportions  are 
reversed,  for  twice  as  many  occur  in  women  as  in  men. 

Climate. — Aneurism  is  far  more  frequent  in  cold  than  in  hot  countries.  It 
is  not,  however,  the  geographical  position  or  the  meteorological  condition  of  a 
country  but  rather  the  habits  of  the  people  that  regulate  its  prevalence.  It  is 
to  the  more  energetic  and  active  habits  of  the  northern  nations  that  we  must 
look  for  an  explanation  of  its  greater  prevalence  amongst  them.  If  we  may 
judge  of  the  prevalence  of  aneurism  in  a  country  by  the  number  of  published 
reports  of  cases,  I  should  say  that  it  is  more  common  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  than  elsewhere;  indeed,  Roux  states  that  it  is  less  frequent  in) 
France  than  in  England.  In  America  it  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  inj, 
the  East  Indies  it  is  comparatively  rare.  | 

All  those  Constitutional  Conditions  which  j)redispose  to  or  cause  chronic  f 
endarteritis  or  atheroma  necessarily  act  as  predisposing  causes  of  aneurism. 
(See  Causes  of  Atheroma,  p.  90.)    Syphilis  is  commonly  said  to  tend  specially 
to  the  production  of  aneurism,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  we  are  in  possession 
of  any  definite  facts  proving  this.    The  increased  arterial  tension  accompany- 
ing the  chronic  interstitial  nephritis  and  general  arterio-capillary  fibrosis  of ' 
chronic  gout  undoubtedly  acts  as  a  powerful  predisposing  cause  of  aneurism. 
Phthisis  is  antagonistic  to  aneurism  on  account  of  the  feebleness  of  the  heart's .' 
action  and  the  low  arterial  tension  ;  moreover,  violent  muscular  exertion  isi 
seldom  undertaken  by  those  labouring  under  it.  | 

Embolism  is  probably  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  cause  of  spontaneous  \ 
aneurisms  of  the  srnaller  arteries,  as  the  radial,  ulnar  or  tibials,  and  especially 
of  aneurisms  occurring  in  young  subjects.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
a  simple  embolus  ever  causes  aneurism,  for  the  increased  pressure  resulting 
from  the  resistance  is  felt  throughout  the  general  circulation,  and  not  merely 
in  the  vessel  immediately  above  the  obstruction.  The  essential  element  in  the 
production  of  an  aneurism  by  embolism  is  the  softening  of  the  coats  of  the 
■\  essel  consequent  upon  the  irritating  nature  of  the  material  of  which  the 
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embolus  is  composed.  Such  an  irritating  embolus  is  commonly  derived  from  a 
diseased  valve  of  the  heart  in  the  case  of  ulcerative  endocarditis.  The  subject 
of  embolic  arteritis  lias  already  been  considered  (see  p.  86). 

Any  obstacle  to  the  free  flow  of  blood  through  an  organ  or  the  capillaries 
of  a  part  causes  an  elevation  of  the  arterial  tension,  but  this  is  not  greater  m  the 
vessel  leading  to  the  part  in  which  the  obstruction  is  seated  than  in  the  arterial 
system  generally.  Thus  it  has  been  shown  experimentally  that  if  the  femoral 
artery  be  tied  the  increased  arterial  tension  resulting  from  the  obstruction 
thus  introduced  into  the  circulation  is  the  same  in  the  artery  immediately 
above  the  ligature  and  in  the  carotid.  Chivers's  theory  that  aneurisms  of  the 
abdominal  arteries  are  frequently  due  to  obstruction  in  the  abdominal  organs 
is  probably  devoid  of  foundation. 

The  only  Exciting  or  Direct  Occasioning  Causes  of  aneurism  are  blows, 
violent  strains,  and  wounds  of  an  artery.  When  an  atheromatous  artery  is 
concussed  by  a  blow,  the  lining  membrane  covering  the  softened  patch  may  be 
ruptured,  the  debris  being  poured  out  into  the  interior  of  the  vessel ;  and  the 
external  coat,  with  a  portion  of  the  middle  adherent  to  it,  having  alone  to 
bear  the  blood-pressure  before  it  has  been  fully  consolidated  by  chronic  inflam- 
mation and  the  formation  of  new  fibroid  tissue,  the  foundation  of  an  aneurism 
may  readily  be  laid.  In  very  forcible  muscular  eff'orts,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  an  already  weakened  portion  of  the  vessel  may  become  dilated  by  the 
increased  arterial  tension  ;  occasionally  even  the  vessel  may  be  completely  torn 
across  by  a  violent  strain.  Wounds  implicating  arteries  are  common  causes  of 
those  various  forms  of  aneurism  that  have  already  been  discussed  in  con- 
sidering Injuries  of  Arteries  (Vol.  I.,  p.  474). 

Classification. — Aneurisms  may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 

1.  FUSIFOEM. 

^  ^  {a.  True. 

2.  Sacculated.-  j  j,^^^^^ 

3.  Dissecting. 

,1.  Fusiform  or  Tubular  Aneurism. — This  is  a  dilatation  of  an  artery, 
affecting  the  whole  circumference  of  the  vessel.  .  The  fusiform  aneurism  is  not 
a  mere  dilatation  of  the  vessel,  for  there  are  elongation,  thickening,  and 
degeneration  of  its  walls  as  well.  The  elongation  of  the  artery  in  the  fusiforin 
aneurism  is  as  marked  as  its  dilatation.  Thus  the  arch  of  the  aorta  may  be 
increased  in  length  by  some  inches,  with  a  considerable  space  between  the 
origins  of  the  innominate,  the  carotid,  and  the  subclavian,  at  the  same  time 
that  its  walls  are  greatly  thickened,  nodulated,  and  rugged.  Sometimes  several 
fusiform  aneurisms  are  met  with  in  the  same  vessel,  with  healthy  portions  of 
the  artery  between  them.  From  these  dilatations,  sacculated  aneurisms  not 
uncommonly  spring. 

On  examining  the  structure  of  a  fusiform  aneurism,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  is  maintained  by  growth  from  the  inner  and  outer 
coats,  the  middle  coat  being  stretched  and  atrophied  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  aneurism.  The  inner  coat  presents  the  changes  already  described  as 
resulting  from  endarteritis  :  it  is  stiff,  rugged,  and  tuberculated  from  the 
formation  of  atheromatous  patches,  and  frequently  calcareous  plates  are 
scattered  over  its  surface.  The  outer  coat  is  thickened  and  composed  of  densf^ 
fibroid  tissue.  Microscopic  examination  shows  that  the  middle  coat  is  thinned 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  dilatation.    If  the  aneurism  is  of  any  consider- 
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able  size,  gaps  are  found  here  and  there  in  ^vbich  the  middle  coat  is  wantinij 
the  diseased  inner  coat  coming  into  direct  contact  with  the  thickened  outer 
coat.  No  coagula  are  found  in  the  dilatation,  but  a  few  filamentary  shreds  of 
hbrin  are  occasionally  seen  attached  to  the  inner  wall.  Fusiform  aneuiisms  are 
most  common  m  the  arch  of  the  aorta  (Fig.  444),  the  iliacs,  the  feraorals  and 
occasionally  the  axillaries  ;  in  fact,  in  those  vessels  in  which  the  yellow  elastic 
tissue  of  the  middle  coat  is  largely  developed.    They  are  rare  in  arteries  smaller 

than  the  femoral,  the  basilar  artery  of 
the  brain,  however,  being  an  exception. 

A  fusiform  aneurism,  especially  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  may  attain  a  great  size, 
and  exercise  injurious  pressure  on  con- 
tiguous parts,  producing  great  distress 
iiud  danger  to  life.  It  increases  slowly, 
and  may  be  compatible  with  life  for  many 
years  ;  but  it  usually  destroys  the  patient 
at  last,  and  may  occasion  death  in  several 
ways.  Thus,  if  it  be  situated  in  the  aorta, 
death  may  take  place  from  syncope.  This 
may  be  caused  by  the  failure  of  the 
inelastic  aorta  to  fill  the  coronary  arteries 
during  the  diastole  of  the  heart,  or  from 
imperfect  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain. 
Then,  again,  death  may  result  from  pres- 
sure on  important  parts,  as  on  the  bronchi 
or  the  oesophagus.  When,  however,  a 
tubular  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
occupies  the  intrapericardial  portion  of  the 
vessel,  it  not  uufrequently  happens  that, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  a  sheath  in  this  situation,  the  artery  may  rupture. 
In  other  situations  it  most  commonly  remains  quiescent,  being  a  source  of 
discomfort,  but  not  of  death,  until  a  sacculated  aneurism  spriugs  from  its. 
side,  which  then  becomes  the  more  formidable  affection. 

2.  Sacculated  Aneurisiu.^ — By  a  sacculated  aneurism  is  meant  a  tumour 
springing  from  the  side  of  an  artery  or  of  a  fusiform  aneurism,  with  the 
interior  of  which  it  communicates  by  a  narrow  aperture,  called  the  mouth  of 
the  sac  (Fig.  446).    It  is  generally  divided  into  the  True  and  False  varieties. 

True  Sacculated  Aneurism. — In  this  variety  the  blood  is  contained 
within  a  sac  continuous  with  the  coats  of  the  artery  and  distinct  from  the 
surrounding  tissues.  In  all  parts  of  the  sac  one  or  more  of  the  coats  of  the 
arterial  wall  are  still  recognizable.  It  is  only  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  sacculated  aneurism  that  all  the  coats  of  the  artery  can  be  traced  in  the 
sac  wall.  Thus,  we  occasionally  find,  as  Peacock  pointed  out,  small  digital 
pouches  springing  from  the  wails  of  some  of  the  larger  arteries,  through  the 
whole  of  which  the  external,  middle,  and  internal  coats  can  be  demonstrated 
by  maceration  to  exist  ;  and  in  those  aneurisms  which  are  formed  by  the 
dilatation  of  a  comparatively  large  portion  of  the  arterial  wall,  the  same  con- 
dition may  for  a  time  be  found,  as  I  have  ascertained  by  careful  dissection. 
As  the  sac  of  the  aneurism  increases  in  size  the  thickness  of  its  wall  is  main- 
tained, and  indeed  usually  increased,  by  an  overgrowth  of  the  outer  coat  and 


Fig.  444.— Large  Fusiform  Aneurism  of  Ascend 
ing  Aorta  bursting  into  Pericardium. 
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in  a  lesser  degree  of  the  inner  coat.  Afc  first,  as  we  have  seen,  all  the  coats  are 
l  ecognizable  in  the  sac,  but  soon  the  middle  coat  is  found  only  in  patches  with 
wide'^gaps  between  them.  With  the  further  increase  in  the  size  of  the  sac  all 
traces  of  the  middle,  and  usually  of  the  internal,  coat  are  lost,  so  that  the  wall 
is  formed  of  dense  fibroid  tissue,  chiefly  derived  from  the  outer  coat  of  the 
artery.  This  is  strengthened  by  its  adhesion  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  which 
become  fused  into  its  structure  as  a  consequence  of  the  chronic  inflammatory 
]irocess  set  up  round  the  aneurism  from  the  pressure  it  exerts  upon  the 
surrounding  structures. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  a  sacculated  aneurism  arises  in  an 
atheromatous  patch  in  which  the  internal  coat  and  the  innermost  layers  of 
tlie  middle  cont  have  already  been  destroyed.    In  such  cases  the  sac  is  from 


the  first  chiefly  formed  by  the  thickened  outer  coat,  and  only  shows  remains 
of  the  middle  coat  in  the  earliest  stages  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  sac. 

The  formation  of  an  aneurism  by  the  hernial  protrusion  of  the  internal  and 
middle  coats  through  an  ulcerated  aperture  in  the  external  coat  has  been 
described  ;  but,  though  there  is  a  preparation  in  the  Museum  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  that  is  supposed  to  illustrate  this  fact,  I  doubt  the  existence  of 
such  a  form  of  the  disease,  and  after  careful  examination  think  that  the 
preparation  in  question  represents  rather  an  artificial  dissection  than  a  true 
rupture  of  this  dense  and  resisting  structure. 

False  Sacculated  Aneurism.—  In  this  variety  all  the  coats  of  the  artery 
are  absent  in  some  part  at  least  of  the  sac  of  the  aneurism,  which  is  here 
formed  only  by  the  condensed  connective  tissue  of  the  structures  in  which  the 
tumour  is  situated.  This  variety  results  from  the  gradual  yielding  of  the  sac 
of  a  true  sacculated  aneurism  ;  the  blood,  although  effused  beyond  this,  is  still 
confined  in  a  sac  of  condensed  areolar  tissue  formed  by  that  of  the  stractures 
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into  which  the  blood  has  been  effused,  matted  together  with  coagulum  and 
inflammatory  exudation.  It  occasionally  happens  that  a  more  or  less  sudden 
rupture  of  the  sac  occurs,  followed  by  widespread  extravasation  of  blood  into 
the  tissues  of  the  part.  To  such  a  condition  the  name  "  diffused  aneurism  " 
is  sometimes  applied. 

3.  Dissecting  Aneurism  is  a  form  in  which  the  sac  is  situated  in  the  wall 
of  the  artery  between  its  coats.  It  orig-inates  in  consequence  of  the  internal 
coat  of  the  vessel  becoming  eroded,  and  giving  way  before  any  of  that  matting 
together  of  the  tissues  around  the  patch  has  taken  place,  which  prevents  the 

blood  from  being  forced  between  the 
different  tunics  of  the  artery.  The 
rupture,  although  originating .  in  the 
internal  coat,  always  extends  between  the 
layers  of  the  middle  one,  splitting  this 
up  into  two  lamiuEC,  and  in  some  cases 
it  also  separates  the  middle  from  the 
external  coat  of  the  vessel  (Fig.  447). 
On  examining  the  artery  in  a  case  of 
dissecting  aneurism,  its  coats  will  always 
be  found  to  be  easily  separable  from 
one  another,  and  to  be  very  lacerable. 
For  the  production  of  this  disease  two 
conditions  are  necessary  :  1.  That  there 
be  atheromatous  disease  of  the  artery, 
destroying  a  portion  of  the  internal  and 
of  the  innermost  layers  of  the  middle  coat; 
and  2.  That  there  be  a  general  softening 
of  the  tissue  of  the  middle  coat,  with 
want  of  cohesion  between  the  different 
tunics  of  the  artery. 

In  a  dissecting  aneurism  the  blood 
may  often  extend  to  a  very  considerable 
distance  between  the  layers  of  the  middle 
coat.  Thus  it  may  reach  from  the  arch 
of  the  aorta  to  the  ihacs,  or  from  the 
same  part  to  the  bifurcation  of  the 
carotids.  The  disease  occurs  only  in  the 
aorta,  and  its  principal  branches,  in 
which  yellow  elastic  tissue  is  abundant  in  the  middle  coat. 

Dissecting  aneurisms  arrange  themselves  into  three  distinct  classes.  1.  In 
one  class,  the  blood,  after  having  passed  several  inches  through  the  substance 
of  the  middle  coat,  bursts  through  the  external  coat,  and  becomes  effused  into 
the  areolar  tissue  outside  the  vessel,  or  into  the  neighbouring  cavities. 
In  these  cases,  which  constitute  the  most  common  variety  of  the  disease, 
death  usually  occurs  rapidly,  the  patient  feeling  intense  pain  along  the  line  of 
rupture  and  falling  into  a  state  of  syncope.  2.  The  external  coat  may  resist 
the  impulse  of  the  blood,  which  consequently  continues  to  pass  between  the 
layers  of  the  middle  coat  until  it  meets  a  softened-  and  atheromatous  patch, 
and  then  again  bursts  into  the  lumen  of  the  artery.  In  this  form  the  patient 
may  live  for  years  after  the  rupture  ;  the  new  channel  that  the  blood  has 


Fig.  447. — Dissecting  Aneurism  of  Arch  of 
Aorta.  The  inner  and  middle  coats  (a)  have 
heen  ruptured  transversely  about  an  inch 
beyond  the  semilunar  valves.  These  coats 
have  been  extensively  separated  by  the  blood 
from  the  outer  coat  (b). 
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taken  becoming  lined  with  a  dense  smooth  membrane  resembling  closely  the 
interior  of  the  artery,  from  which,  however,  it  is  separated  by  a  kind  of 
septum.  This  condition  has  occasionally  been  erroneonsly  described  as  a 
double  aorta.  3.  The  blood  may  find  its  way  between  the  laminte  of  the  middle 
coat,  but  does  not  escape  farther  by  rupture  of  the  external,  or  by  the  giving 
way  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  vessel.  A  sac  is  consequently  formed  in 
the  substance  of  the  middle  coat,  which  may  become  chronic,  but  which  will 
at  last  rupture  externally. 

Structure  of  a  Sacculated  Aneurism. — An  aneurismal  sac  may  vary  in 
size,  from  a  tumour  not  lai-ger  than  a  cherry  to  a  growth  of  the  magnitude  of 
a  cocoa-nut.  The  mouth,  which  is  oval  or  round  in  shape,  varies  greatly  in 
size,  being  always  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  sac.  Usually  the  interior  of 
an  aneurismal  sac  contains  a  quantity  of  colourless  fibrin,  arranged  in 
concentric  laminse  of  but  moderate  thickness  ;  these  laminte  of  fibrin  are  of  a 
pale-buff  colour,  dry,  and  somewhat  brittle  where  they  are  most  closely  applied 
to  the  wall  of  the  sac  ;  the  more  external  were  first  deposited,  and  occasionally 
are  found  to  have  undergone  a  kind  of  fatty  degeneration  ;  as  we  approach 
the  interior  of  the  vessel,  they  become  softer  and  more  coloured,  and  at  last, 
in  the  central  portions,  dark  masses  of  coagulum  are  often  met  with. 

This  colourless  laminated  fibrin  was  termed  by  Broca  the  active  clot,  as  it  is 
deposited  only  when  the  blood  is  in  motion  in  the  sac  of  the  aneurism.  It  is 
formed  in  the  same  way  as  a  colourless  thrombus  in  a  diseased  vein  (set; 
p.  54),  the  first  step  in  the  process  being  the  adhesion  of  a  layer  of  white 
corpuscles  to  the  diseased  surface.  These  disintegrate,  and  thus  determine  the 
formation  of  a  layer  of  fibrin.  The  microscopic  examination  of  recent 
laminated  clot  shows  the  presence  of  numerous  white  corpuscles  which  have 
not  undergone  disintegration  between  the  layers  of  fibrin.  It  is  probable  that 
these  are  of  a  different  nature  from  those  which  take  part  in  the  process  of 
coagulation.  In  the  older  layers  of  clot  no  corpuscles  are  recognizable,  but 
much  fatty  and  granular  matter  is  always  found,  which  may  have  resulted 
from  their  disintegration.  The  part  played  by  the  adhesion  of  the  corpuscles 
in  the  deposit  of  laminated  fibrin  explains  the  influence  of  retardation  of  the 
blood-stream  on  its  formation.  In  fusiform  aneurisms  in  which  the  flow  of 
blood  is  rapid  throughout  the  dilated  vessel,  adhesion  takes  place  with 
difficulty,  and  no  clot  is  usually  formed,  while  in  sacculated  aneurisms  in  which 
the  movement  of  the  blood  is  necessarily  much  slower,  laminated  fibrin  is 
always  abundantly  deposited.  It  will  afterwards  be  seen  that  those  modes  of 
treatment  by  which  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  sac  is  retarded,  exert  the 
most  powerful  influence  in  determining  the  deposit  of  layers  of  clot.  The 
colour  of  the  clot  varies  in  different  cases  :  the  more  rapid  the  flow  of  blood, 
the  fewer  red  corpuscles  will  be  entangled  in  the  coagulum ;  the  slower  it  is  the 
darker  the  clot  will  be.  Complete  arrest  of  the  circulation  leads  to  the  formation 
of  an  ordinary  dark  blood-clot,  exactly  like  that  produced  when  blood,  with- 
drawn from  the  body,  is  allowed  to  coagulate.  Clot  of  this  kind  is  always 
found  7;o6/  mortem  in  the  middle  of  the  sac  of  the  aneurism,  and  is  then  formed 
probably  immediately  before  or  after  death.  Those  modes  of  treatment  which 
completely  arrest  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  sac  cause  the  formation  of  a  similar 
coagulum.    It  is  Vciq  passive  clot  of  Broca. 

The  layers  of  fibrin  in  the  laminated  clot  are  more  or  less  concentrically 
arranged,  but  no  single  lamina  reaches  over  the  whole  sac.    The  older  layers 
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,  ,  ^  been  formed  when  the  cavitv  was  smaller  and 

siihsequently  flattened  out  against  the  enlarged  wails  of 'the  sac  (Fi^r.  448^ 
i  lie  deposit  of  laminated  fibrin  exerts  a  powerful  influence  in  preventln^r  the 
too  rapid  increase  of  the  tumour.  Another  great  purpose  it  serves  is  to  fessen 
the  capacity  of  the  sac,  and  thus  to  diminish  the  pressure  on  surrounding 
parts,  the  distending  force  of  the  aneurism  being  proportional  to  the  area  of 
the  sac  as  well  as  to  the  force  with  which  the  blood  is  driven  into  it.  In  those 
cases  in  which  the  laminated  fibrin  is  small  in  quantity  or  altogether  deficient, 
the  aneurismal  tumour  rapidly  increases  with  a  forcible  pulsation  that  is  not 
met  with  in  other  circumstances.    The  dark  coagulum,  or  passive  clot  of 

Broca,  is  a  less  efficient  support  to  the 
Avail  of  an  aneurism  than  the  colourless 
or  active  clot.  It  is  much  softer,  and 
at  first  contains  a  large  amount  of 
serum  ;  this  gradually  squeezes  out  as 
the  clot  contracts,  which  thus  becomes 
considerably  diminished  in  bulk.  If 
the  clot  completely  fills  the  sac  this 
contraction  may  possibly  be  followed 
by  the  re-establishment  of  a  cavity, 
but  the  experience  of  some  of  the 
modern  modes  of  treatment  shows 
that  this  is  not  very  likely  to  occur, 
the  contraction  of  the  clot  being 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  dimi- 
nution in  the  size  of  the  sac,  chiefly 
due  to  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding 
structures.  The  clot  further  dim- 
inishes from  the  disintegration  of  the 
rjd  corpuscles  which  form  the  chief  part  of  its  bulk.  As  this  takes  place  it 
becomes  decolorized,  and  thus,  if  the  sac  is  only  partly  filled  by  a  dark  clot, 
this  becomes  flattened  out  and  finally  forms  a  layer  indistinguishable  from 
the  laminfB  of  colourless  fibrin. 

Pressure-Effects. — As  an  aneurism  enlarges,  it  exerts  injurious  and  often 
fatal  effects  by  its  pressure  upon  contiguous  parts.  These  pressure-effects 
deserve  attentive  study,  as  they  constitute  an  important  element  in  the 
diagnosis  of  aneurism.  The  pressure  on  the  surrounding  parts  increases  with 
the  size  of  the  sac.  Dr.  Stone  thus  describes  the  influence  of  increase  in  size 
on  pressure  :  "  The  hydrostatic  force  rises  rapidly  as  the  sac  enlarges  ;  in  fact, 
in  a  modified  geometrical  ratio  as  against  a  simple  arithmetical  increase  of  the 
heart's  action.  We  are  thus  from  the  first  losing  ground,  and  the  malady  is 
gaining  on  us  according  to  some  simple  function  of  the  fundamental  law  of 
equality  of  pressure  in  all  directions."  Supposing  the  aneurism  to  have  a 
diameter  of  3  inches,  its  internal  surface  will  be  28*20  square  inches,  which, 
if  the  blood-pressure  be  reckoned  at  3  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  gives  a  total 
pressure  in  the  sac  of  84'81  lbs.  If  the  sac  enlarges  until  its  diameter 
reaches  4  inches,  the  internal  surface  will  be  50'26  square  inches  and  the 
pressure  150-78  lbs.  An  aortic  aneurism  presenting  on  the  surface  as  a 
tumour  3  inches  in  diameter  would  lift  a  quarter  of  a  hundredweight. 

One  of  the  most  common  effects  of  aneurism  is  oedema  of  the  limb  or  part. 


rig.  44S.— Large  Aneurism  of  A.sceiuliiig  Aorta, 
projecting  against  (and  protruding  outwards)  the 
ribs.  Layers  of  Laminated  Fibrin  arranged  in 
the  direction  of  tlie  Current  of  tlie  Blood. 
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owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  tumour  on  the  venous  trunks  in  its  vicinity.  The 
consequent  obstruction  to  the  venous  circulation  may  also  give  rise  to  a 
distended  or  varicose  condition  of  the  subcutaneous  vessels,  and  in  some 
instances  it  may  even  go  on  to  the  production  of  gangrene.     The  pressure  of 
the  sac,  also,  on  neighbouring  arteries,  or  even  on  the  upper  part  of  the  very 
vessel  from  which  it  springs,  and  its  interference  with  the  general  capillary 
circulation  of  a  part,  are  commonly  associated  with  compression  of  the  veiuK, 
and  may  considerably  increase  the  ill  consequences  resulting  from  it.  The 
pressure  upon  a  neighbouring  artery  may  go  on  to  perforation  of  the  vessel  by 
the  sac,  and  so  a  communication  between  the  two  may  be  set  up  :  thus 
aneurism  of  the  aorta  has  been  known  to  perforate  and  communicate  with  the 
pulmonary  artery.    Pressure  upon  neighbouring  nerves  may  give  rise  either  to 
great  pain  in  the  part  supplied  by  them,  or  to  disturb- 
ance of  their  function  ;  the  nerves  themselves  becoming 
in  some  cases  flattened  out,  and  ribbon-like  (Fig.  449), 
and  in  other  instances  considerably  elongated.   The  pain 
in  the  nerves  is  often  one  of  the  earliest  signs  of  the 
existence  of  an  aneurism.    The  pain  is  usually  of  two 
kinds  :  it  is  either  lancinating  and  radiating  along  the 
course  of  the  nerve  that  is  compressed  ;  or,  when  the 
tumour  presses  severely  upon  neighbouring  parts  and 
tissues,  more  especially  if  it  give  rise  to  erosion  of  the 
bones  (as  in  Fig.  448),  an  aching,  burning,  tearing,  or 
boring  sensation  is  often  experienced  in  the  part  sub- 
jected to  the  pressure.    In  other  cases,  again,  important 
modifications  in  the  function  of  parts  take  place,  in 
consequence  of  the  pressure  that  is  exercised  upon  their 
nerves,  as  in  the  affection  of  the  larynx  caused  by 
pressure  on  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.      On  the 
i)07ies  an  aneurism  may  produce  very  important  effects 
by  its  pressure,  often  deeply  eroding  the  osseous  tissue. 
If  the  bone  be  a  flat  one,  as  the  sternum,  the  aneurism 
may  perforate  it  by  making  as  smooth  and  round  a  hole 
in  it  as  if  this  had  been  worked  by  the  trephine. 
■Glandular  organs  and  their  duels  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  aneurisms  suffer  the  most  injurious  effects  from  the 
pressure  of  these  tumours,  their  functions  being  arrested  and  the  passage 
of  their  secretions  interfered  with  ;  so,  also,  by  the  pressure  exercised  on  the 
irachea  and  (Esophagus,  respiration  and  deglutition  may  be  seriously  impeded 

Number— Aneurisms,  though  usually  single,  are  not  very  unfrequentlv 
multiple.  There  may  be  more  than  one  in  the  same  limb  :  thus  the  iliac  and 
femoral  arteries  on  the  same  side  may  be  affected.  In  other  cases,  correspond- 
ing arteries  are  affected  :  thus  the  two  popliteals  are  occasionally  the  seat  of  this 
•disease,  and  an  external  aneurism  may  co-exist  with  one  in  the  thorax  or  abdomen 
JSumerous  aneurismal  tumours  are  at  times  met  with  in  the  same  person  • 
•  thus,  Pelletan  records  a  case  in  which  no  fewer  than  sixty-five  were  observed  ' 

Duration—The  duration  of  an  aneurism  varies  very  greatly.  In  youu<- 
ful-blooded  persons  it  often  makes  progress  with  great  rapidity;  whereas  in 
Tiff  °/  constitution,  in  whom  it  is  accompanied  by  more  or 

Jess  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action,  it  may  assume  a  very  chronic  form.  Thus 


Fif;.  4-lft.  —  Flattening  of 
Posterior  Tibial  Nerve  by 
pressure  of  an  Aneurism 
of  the  Calf. 
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Hodgson  relates  a  case -of  aneurism  of  the  femoral  artery  of  twenty  years' 
duration,  fligh  arterial  tension,  as  in  cases  of  chronic  Brighc's  disease,  with 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  is  undoubtedly  favourable  to  profn'essive 
increase  of  an  aneurism.  Much  also  will  depend  on  the  situation^f  the 
aneurism,  the  size  of  the  mouth  of  the  sac,  and  the  relation  of  the  sac  to  the 
impulse  of  the  blood  into  it  ;  the  larger  and  more  direct  the  mouth  of  the 
tumour,  the  more  readily  will  the  blood  be  projected  into  it  at  each  impulse  of 
the  heart,  and  the  more  quickly  will  it  expand. 

Symptoms. — Tlic  symptoms  of  an  aneurism  are  of  two  kinds  :  1.  Those 
that  are  peculiar  to  this  disease  ;  and  2.  Those  that  are  simply  dependent  on 
the  presence  of  the  tumour  occasioned  by  the  enlarging  sac.  The  peculiar  or 
pathognomonic  signs  are  those  that  are  dependent  on  the  communication  of 
the  sac  with  the  artery,  and  which  are  ascertained  by  the  manual  and  auscul- 
tatory examination  of  the  tumour ;  those  that  are  dependent  on  the  mere  size 
of  the  growth  are  the  pressure-effects.  It  is,  of  course,  only  in  external  aneurisms 
that  those  signs  which  are  ascertainable  on  manual  examination  of  the  tumour 
can  usually  be  recognized.  In  Internal  aneurisms,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
auscultatory  signs  and  the  pressure-effects  afford  the  best  indications  of  the 
presence  and  nature  of  the  tumour ;  though,  when  this  approaches  the  surface, 
much  information  can  be  gained  by  palpation. 

Symptoms  of  External  Circumscribed  Aneurism. — The  tumour  is 
usually  round  or  oval,  distinctly  circumscribed,  and  in  close  connexion  with 
some  large  artery.  It  is  at  first  somewhat  compressible,  but  afterwards  becomes 
more  and  more  solid  as  fibrin  is  deposited  in  it.  The  most  marked  sign  is, 
perhaps,  the  pulsation  that  is  felt  in  it  from  the  very  first.  This  is  of  a  dis- 
tensile,  eccentric,  and  expanding  character,  separating  the  hands  when  laid 
upon  each  side  of  the  tumour,  by  a  distinct  impulse  from  within.  The  pulsa- 
tion is  most  forcible  in  an  aneurism  in  which  there  is  but  little  laminated 
fibrin  ;  and  as  this  increases  in  quantity  the  pulsation  gradually  loses  its  tense 
expanding  character,  being  converted  into  a  dead  thud,  and  in  some  cases 
ceasing  entirely.  When  pulsation  is  obscure,  the  compression  of  the  arteiy 
below  the  sac  will  cause  it  to  become  more  distinct,  or  it  may  be  increased  in 
distinctness  by  .  elevating  the  limb  or  part  affected.  When  the  artery  above  , 
the  sac  is  compressed,  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  tumour  is  necessarily  aiTested, 
pulsation  ceases,  the  tumour  diminishes,  and  its  size  may  be  still  further  reduced 
by  gentle  pressure,  which  squeezes  out  a  considerable  quantity  of  its  more  fluid 
contents.  If  the  hands  be  then  laid  upon  each  side  of  the  tumour,  and  the 
pressure  be  suddenly  taken  off  the  artery,  the  blood  will  be  found  to  rush  into 
and  distend  the  sac  by  a  sudden  stroke,  separating  the  hands  from  each  other. 
This  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  characteristic  signs  of  aneurism. 

The  iruit  or  sound  emitted  by  the  blood  in  its  passage  through  an  aneu- 
rismal  sac  was  first  noticed  by  Ambroise  Pare.  It  varies  much  in  character, 
being  usually  loud,  rasping  or  sawing  ;  it  is  loudest  and  roughest  in  tubular 
aneurisms.  Occasionally  the  bruit  is  double,  and  if  so,  it  clearly  indicates  the 
sacculated  nature  of  the  aneurism.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  when  great 
aortic  regurgitation  is  present,  the  backward  current  of  blood  in  the  large 
vessels  might  give  rise  to  a  feeble  diastolic  murmur  in  a  fusiform  aneurism. 
In  many  cases  it  is  altogether  absent  ;  this  especially  happens  in  sacculated 
aneurisms  with  small  mouths,  and  in  those  that  are  much  distended  with 
coao-ula.    The  absence  of  sound  in  a  tumour,  therefore,  must  not  be  taken 
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as  a  pvoof  that  it  is  not  au  aneurism.  The  sound  is  usually  best  heard  in 
aneurisms  that  are  not  too  fully  distended  with  blood  ;  indeed,  it  is  usually 
most  distinct  when  the  sac  is  partially  emptied.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  not  un-; 
IVequently  happens  that,  in  an  aneurism  of  the  ham  or  thigh,  no  bruit,  or  but 
a  very  faint  one,  is  audible  so  long  as  the  patient  is  standing  ;  but  if  he  lie 
down,  and  elevate  the  limb  so  as  partly  to  empty  the  sac,  then  it  may  be 
heard  distinctly. 

Many  of  the  symptoms  that  have  just  been  described  are  peculiar  to,  and 
their  combination  is  characteristic  of,  aneurism,  being  dependent  on  the  com- 
munication that  exists  between  the  artery  and  the  sac.  Those  that  result  from 
the  pressure  of  the  sac  upon  neighbouring  parts  are  common  to  aneurism  and 
to  any  other  kind  of  tumour  ;  but,  though  not  of  so  special  a  character  as 
those  that  have  just  been  described,  they  are  of  considerable  importance  in 
determining  the  nature  of  the  disease  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  symptoms. 

Symptoms  of  Dijffused  Aneurism. — When  a  sacculated  circumscribed 
aneurism  becomes  diffused,  the  sac  having  given  way,  but  the  blood  being  still 
bounded  by  the  tissues  of  the  limb,  the  patient  experiences  a  sudden  intense 
throbbing  pain  in  the  part,  and  usually  becomes  pale,  cold,  and  faint.  On 
examination,  it  will  be  found  that  the  tumour  has  suddenly  and  greatly  in- 
creased in  size,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  lost  its  circumscribed  outline. 
The  pulsation  and  bruit  become  materially  diminished  in  force  and  in  distinct- 
ness, and  may  disappear  altogether.  The  limb  may  also  become  oedematouF, 
or  may  suffer  in  other  ways  from  the  diffused  effects  of  the  pressure  of  the 
aneurisraal  swelling  upon  the  neighbouring  veins  and  tissues.  At  the  same 
time,  the  circulation  in  it  being  greatly  obstructed,  the  limb  may  become  cold 
and  hvid,  and  a  sensation  of  weight  and  general  inutility  will  be  experienced 
in  it.  In  these  circumstances  the  aneurismal  swelling  usually  becomes  harder, 
in  consequence  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  areolar  tissue  around  the 
sac  ;  by  which  indeed  the  further  extension  of  the  disease  is  arrested,  and  a 
fresh  boundary  is  often  formed,  so  as  to  limit  the  extravasated  blood.  If  it  be 
left  to  itself,  the  tumour  will  now  usually  increase  rapidly  in  size,  sometimes 
Avithout,  sometimes  with  much  pulsation,  so  that  at  last  it  may  so  obstruct  the 
circulation  through  the  limb  as  to  occasion  gangrene.  The  tension  caused  by 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  tumour  excites  more  or  less  acute  inflammation  in 
the  surrounding  structures.  As  it  advances  towards  the  surface,  the  skin 
covering  it  becomes  thinned  and  reddened,  the  tumour  becomes  soft  and  semi- 
fluctuating,  owing  to  the  coagulum  breaking  down,  and  eventually  external 
rupture  will  ensue. 

In  some  cases  it  happens  that,  when  rupture  of  the  sac  takes  place,  the 
effused  blood,  instead  of  being  limited  by  the  surrounding  areolar  tissue,  be- 
comes suddenly  and  widely  extravasated  into  the  substance  of  the  limb.  When 
this  untoward  accident  happens,  the  shock  and  local  disturbance  are  very  great, 
and  the  patient  is  suddenly  seized  with  very  severe  lancinating  and  numbino' 
pam  in  the  part.  The  pain  is  most  severe  in  those  cases  in  which  the  rupture 
takes  place  under  the  deep  fasciae,  by  which  the  effused  blood  is  tightly  bound 
down  ;  and  it  may  be  so  intense  as  to  occasion  syncope.  In  other  instances 
faintness  occurs  from  the  sudden  escape  of  blood  from  the  current  of  the  cir- 
cuktion  into  the  substance  of  the  part,  being  most  marked  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  blood  is  suddenly  and  largely  effused  into  the  areolar  tissue    If  the 
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extravasation  happen  in  a  limb,  this  will  become  greatly  swollen,  hard,  brawny, 
and  cold.  The  Biiperficial  veins  are  congested,  and  the  circulation  in  the 
distal  parts  of  the  limb  is  soon  completely  arrested  by  the  pressure  of  the 
extravasated  blood  upon  its  vessels,  more  particularly  the  large  venous  trunks. 
In  consequence  of  this,  moist  gangrene  usually  makes  its  appearance,  and 
speedily  destroys  the  i)atient'8  life. 

Diagnosis.— The  diagnosis  of  aneurism  may  in  many  cases  be  made  with 
the  greatest  possible  ease  by  a  student  in  surgery  ;  m  other  instances  it 
requires  a  vast  amount  of  care,  and  the  most  experienced  judgment.  The 
diagnosis  is  easy  when  the  aneurism  is  superficial,  recent,  and  circumscribed, 
the  blood  in  it  being  fluid,  and  all  the  signs  well  marked.  It  is  often  extremely 
difficult  when  the  aneurism  is  deeply  seated,  or,  if  external,  when  it  is  old  and 
filled  with  coagula;  also,  if  acute  inflammation  or  suppuration  have  taken 
place  about  it,  or  if  it  have  become  diffused. 

In  making  the  diagnosis  of  aneurism  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  to  ascertain 
the  existence  or  absence  of  a  tumour  ;  and,  after  this,  to  decide  whether  it  be 
aneurismal  or  of  some  other  character.  Both  points,  the  latter  especially,  are 
difficult  to  determine  in  internal  aneurisms  ;  in  the  external  the  doubt  is  not 
as  to  the  presence  of  a  tumour,  but  as  to  its  nature.  The  tumours  with  which 
aneurisms  may  be  confounded  may  conveniently  be  divided  into  two  classes — 
those  that  do,  and  those  that  do  not,  pulsate. 

Every  pulsating  tumour  is  not  an  aneurism. — Thus  there  may  be 
pulsation  in  various  kinds  of  soft  sarcoma,  or  in  groivths  comjwsed  of  ncevoid 
tissue.  In  such  cases  as  these,  many  of  the  signs  of  aneurism  are  present : 
thus  the  size  of  the  tumour  may  be  diminished  by  compression,  and  the 
distinct  influx  of  blood  into  it  may  be  felt  on  the  removal  of  the  pressure,  the 
tumour  returning  to  its  original  size  with  a  soft  swelling  pulsation  ;  there  may 
also  be  a  bruit,  often  of  a  loud  and  distinct  character.  But  these  tumours  may 
generally  be  distinguished  by  their  not  being  quite  so  distinctly  circumscribed, 
and  by  their  being  soft,  spongy,  and  elastic,  without  the  sensation  of  fluid  that 
is  met  with  in  some  forms  of  aneurism,  or  of  solid  coagula  that  occurs  in  others. 
Again,  the  bruit  is  either  soft,  blowing,  and  more  prolonged,  or  else  sharp  and 
superficial  ;  the  pulsation,  also,  is  not  so  distinct,  and  is  more  of  the  nature  of 
a  o-eneral  swelling  and  heaving  of  the  tumour  than  of  a  distinct  thump. 
Much  light  is  occasionally  thrown  upon  these  affections  by  their  being  met 
with  in  situations  where  aneurism  cannot  occur  owing  to  the  absence  of  any 
arteries  of  sufficient  size  to  give  rise  to  it,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  head  of  the 
tibia  or  the  side  of  the  pelvis  ;  but  if  a  tumour  of  this  kind  be  situated  upon 
or  under  a  large  artery  in  the  usual  site  of  aneurism,  then  the  diagnosis  is 
certainly  surrounded  with  difficulty,  and  indeed  in  many  cases  cannot  be  made. 
Several  instances  have  occurred,  in  which  Surgeons  of  the  greatest  skill  and 
experience  (as  Guthrie  and  Stanley)  have  ligatured  arteries  in  cases  of  pulsating 
sarcoma  on  the  supposition  that  they  had  to  do  with  aneurism. 

Pulsation  may  be  communicated  to  a  tumour  of  ajiuid  character  seated  upon 
an  artery  ;  here  the  diagnosis,  though  often  difficult,  is  more  readily  made 
than  in  the  last  case.  Attention  to  the  history  of  the  case,  to  the  impossibility 
of  diminishing  the  tumour  by  pressure  either  directly  upon  it  or  on  the  artery 
leading  to  it,  its  fluctuation,  and  want  of  circumscription,  will  usually  indicate 
its  nature.  Especial  attention  should  likewise  be  paid  to  the  facts  that  the 
pulsation  is  a  distinct  heaving  up  and  down  of  the  tumour,  and  neither 
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eccentric  nor  distensile,  and  that  the  sweUing  may  often  be  wholly  or  partly 
separated,  by  raising  it  up,  from  the  artery  lying  beneath  it.  By  attention  to 
these  points,  abscesses  in  the  axilla,  under  the  pectorals,  at  the  root  of  the 
neck,  and  in  other  situations  where  pulsation  may  readily  be  communicated 
to  the  fluid  mass,  can  be  distinguished  from  aneurisms  ;  yet  errors  in  diagnosis 
have  happened,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  from  the  intrinsic  difficulty  of  these 
cases,  and  fromjno  want  of  skill  or  care  on  the  part  of  the  Surgeon :  and  those 
will  be  most  charitable  in  their  criticisms  of  the  mistakes  of  others,  who  have 
had  most  experience  of  these  difficulties  in  their  own  practice. 

Tumours  that  do  not  pulsate,  either  by  their  own  vessels  or  by  those 
that  lie  beneath  them,  are  not  so  readily  confounded  with  aneurism  as  the  class 
of  affections  that  has  just  been  described. 
Yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  some 
instances  even  aneurisms  do  not  pulsate, 
or  do  so  but  very  indistinctly,  having  be- 
come filled  with  a  dense  and  firm  coagulum. 
The  non-pulsating  tumours  that  chiefly 
require  attention  are  glandular  swellings, 
seated  over  the  carotid  artery  at  the  root 
of  the  neck,  or  in  the  popliteal  space.  In 
the  neck  some  thyroid  tumours  may  also 
closely  resemble  aneurisms.    If  these  be  of 

a  fluid  character,  their  fluctuation,  unvary- 
ing size,  and  want  of  pulsation,  sufficiently 

indicate  that  they  are  not  connected  with 

the  artery,  from  which  they  may  also 

frequently  be  separated,  and  upon  which 

they  may  be  distinctly  moved.    If  solid, 

they  are  usually  irregular  and  nodulated 

on  the  surface,  and  can  frequently  be 

detached   by  the   fingers  being  passed 

underneath  them  and  raising  them  from 

the  subjacent  vessel.      There  is  great 

danger  of  mistaking  an  aneurism  which  is 

undergoing  or  has  undergone  spontaneous 

cure,  and  in  which  consequently  there  is 

no  pulsation,  for  a  solid  tumour  of  some 

kind.     I  have  known  one  instance  in 

which  the  thigh  was  amputated  for  a  very  painful  solid  tumour  of  the  popliteal 

El  nt;:'(?r4' 0).'^ ' ~  ^^^^ 

Aneurisms,  more  particularly  those  that  are  diffused,  have  not  unfrequentlv 
been  mistaken  for  abscesses;  and  it  is  no  very  uncommon  thing  for  a  Surgeo^ 
to  be  called  to  an  aneurism  which,  under  this  supposition,  has  been  dilig^ntlv 
poulticed,  or  painted  with  iodine.  I  have  twice  ligatured  the  external  ilL  for 

7ZT%^\  '  ^'T'^  ^""^  '"^''^^'''^  abscesses.  Occasionally 
he  more  fatal  error  has  been  committed  of  puncturing  the  tumour  with  he 

I  w  of        T  -^^-W--- and,  either-  immediately  or  afte 

a  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  profuse  arterial  ha3morrhage  ensued  That  this  aooidpnf 
may  arise  from  the  intrinsic  diffioulries  of  the  diagnosis;  is  evMenrfrm^^^^^^ 
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Fig.  4.00.— Section  of  Aneurism  of  Calf,  under- 
going spontaneous  cure,  nii.stiiken  for  Tu- 
mour. Limb  amputated.  («)  Black  recent 
Coagulum  lying  in  centre  of  Laminated  Fi- 
brni.    ih)  Posterior  Tibial  Nerve  stretched. 
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fact  that  it  has  happened  to  such  Surgeons  as  Desault,  Pelletan,  Dupuytren, 
Pirogoff,  and  many  others.  I  have  once  seen  this  accident  (jccur  to  a  Surgeon 
of  considerable  experience,  who,  mistaking  a  dilfused  popliteal  aneurism  for  an 
abscess,  opened  it  with  a  bistoury,  but  finding  no  pus,  applied  a  poultice  ; 
alarming  hemorrhage  ensued  in  about  forty  hours,  and  I  amputated  the  thigh 
on  the  second  day  after  this  untoward  occurrence. 

This  difficulty  in  diagnosis  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  aneurisms  which, 
having  become  diffused,  have  ceased  to  pulsate,  have  no  bruit,  are  elastic, 
softened,  and  diifluent  to  the  feel,  and  in  which  the  skin  has  become  reddened 
and  inflamed  by  pressure  from  within.  It  is  only  by  careful  attention  to  the 
history  of  the  case,  and  by  skilful  manipulation,  that  the  true  nature  of  the 
tumour  can  be  made  out.  But  an  aneurism  may  actually  become  associated 
with  an  abscess  in  one  of  two  ways.  Thus  it  may  suppurate,  the  inflammation 
taking  place  in  the  areolar  tissue  around  it,  with  swelling,  redness,  oedema, 
and  heat  of  the  integumental  structures,  increase  of  size  in  the  tumour,  and 
probably  solidification  of  it.  If  this  abscess  be  opened  or  allowed  to  burst, 
dark  grumous  pus  will  escape,  followed  by  coagula  and  masses  of  decolorized 
fibrin,  and  sometimes  accompanied,  but  more  usually  followed  after  a  lapse  of 
some  hours,  by  a  free  and  perhaps  fatal  arterial  haemorrhage. 

Another  form  of  combination  between  abscess  and  aneurism  consists  in  the 
opening  of  an  artery  by  ulceration  into  the  cavity  of  an  abscess,  so  that  the 
blood  is  projected  directly  into  this  from  the  opened  vessel.  In  cases  of  this 
kind — of  which  the  instance  that  occurred  to  Liston  is  a  good  example — 
we  have  the  ordinary  signs  of  abscess,  usually  of  a  chronic  character,  to  which 
those  of  an  aneurism  are  generally  superadded  suddenly,  with  great  increase  in 
the  bulk  of  the  tumour.  This  accident  has  been  observed  chiefly  in  abscess  of 
the  neck,  opening  up  a  communication  with  the  carotid  artery. 

With  rheumatism  and  neuralgia  it  would  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  difficult 
to  confound  an  aneurism,  but  in  practice  it  is  not  so.  I  have  known  several 
cases  in  which  the  lancinating  pains  of  aneurism,  more  especially  when  the 
tumour  was  internal,  have  been  mistaken  for  rheumatic  or  neuralgic  affections; 
and  I  have  even  known  the  pain  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  a  large  aneurism ; 
of  the  thigh  treated  for  several  weeks  as  rheumatism.  In  a  large  proportion 
of  popliteal  aneurisms  the  patient  first  presents  himself  for  rheumatic  pains  in 
the  knee  ;  in  fact  so  frequently  is  this  the  case  that  it  is  a  good  rule  whenever 
a  patient  complains  of  obscure  pain  in  that  joint,  -to  examine  the  ham  for  au- 
aneurism  as  the  first  step  towards  making  a  diagnosis.  In  such  cases  as  these,  it , 
is  of  course  obvious  that  a  little  care  and  proper  examination  will  usually  enable 
the  Surgeon  to  avoid  an  error.  The  aneurismal  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  rheumatic  pain  by  its  having  a  twofold  character— being  both  lancinating 
and  paroxysmal,  as  well  as  continuous,  aching,  and  burning.  When  this  kind 
of  pain  is  persistent,  especially  about  the  back,  the  side  of  the  head  and  neck, 
or  the  arm,  it  ought  always  to  call  the  Surgeon's  attention  to  the  condition  of 
the  neighbouring  large  vessels.  ( 

Terminations.— Spontaneous  Cure  of  an  aneurism  is  very  rare,  but  th^  | 
pathology  of  this  process  is  of  considerable  interest,  from  its  bearing  upon  thaf 
cure  of  the  disease  by  operation.    The  spontaneous  cure  may  accidentally^ 
though  very  rarely,  occur  by  inflammation  of  the  aneurism  and  consequent  • 
obliteration  of  the  artery  (see  Suppuration  of  Sac).    Broca  believed  that  it 
might  occur  as  the  result  of  inflammation  around  the  sac  without  suppuration. 
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and  Howard  Marsh  has  recently  brought  forward  a  case  in  which  spontaneous 
cure  of  a  femoral  aneui-ism  appears  to  have  resulted  from  this  cause.  Most 
frequently  it  is  by  the  gradual  deposit  of  laminated  fibrin,  completely  filling  up 
the  interior  of  the  sac.    This  process  usually  takes  place  in  aneurisms  affecting 
arteries  of  the  second  or  third  magnitude,  rarely  in  those  of  the  aorta  (Fig.  451)  ; 
and  it  can  happen  only  in  sacculated  aneurisms,  the  fusiform  not  admitting  of  it,' 
it  being  necessary  that  the  blood  flowing  through  the  sac  be  somewhat  retarded 
in  its  passage,  so  as  to  favour  the  adhesion  of  the  colourless  corpuscles  which 
is  the  fii-st  step  in  deposit  of  fibrin  upon  the  interior  of  the  tumour.  This 
process,  which  is  the  same  as  in  the  formation  of  a  white  thrombus  in  a  vein 
(see  p.  54),  is  the  increase  of  a  natural  condition  always  going  on  in  the  sac. 
In  fact  in  all  cases  of  sacculated  aneurism,  there  is  a  tendency  to  spontaneous 
cure,  as  shown  by  a  contraction  and  partial  occlusion  of  the  artery  heloiv  the 
sac,  and  the  consequently  diminished  circulation  through  it,  by  which  the 
deposit  of  fibrin  is  increased.    At  the  same  time  the  collateral  vessels  given  off 
above  the  sac  often  enlarge  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  thus  divert  from  it 
blood  which  would  otherwise  have 
passed  through  it.    This  condition 
of  the  vessel  below  the  sac  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  first  and  most 
important  step  towards  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  tumour.    The  process 

is  also  materially  assisted  by  the 

mouth  of  the  sac  being  small.  It 

is  probable  that  in  some  instances 

spontaneous  cure  is  determined  by 

a  clot  detached  from  the  interior  of 

the  aneurism  becoming  arrested  in 

•the  vessel  beyond  the  sac. 

For  spontaneous  cure  to  take 

place,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 

that  the  whole  current  of  blood 

should  be  suddenly  arrested.  If 

such  an  accident  occur,  the  aneu- 

rismal  sac  becomes  filled  with  a 

large  dark  soft  clot,  which  may 

yield,  if  from  any  cause  a  pulsating 

stream  of  blood  be  again  admitted, 

bat  which  under  favourable  circum- 
stances may  lead  to  a  complete  cure. 

If  blood  continue  to  circulate  through  the  sac,  deposit  of  laminated  fibrin  will 
take  place  if  the  impetus  with  which  this  fluid  is  sent  into  the  tumour  be 
Zt^fl      r         ™'  may  happen  from  the  occurrence,  in  the  distal 

rtWp  li       T  f '''^^  ^^'^  been  found  that 

in  those  cases  m  which  two  aneurisms  are  situated  upon  one  artery  the  distal 

ZZZ'iTr'^'T  '''''''  "^^^  complete'consolidation^t  bl  o1 
10  ng  Its  impetus  m  its  passage  through  the  first  sac.    Any  constitutional 

toice  of  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  sac  diminished  (as  the  occurrence  of 
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Fig.  451.— Spontaneous  cure  of  Aortic  Aneurism  The 
.sac  IS  mostly  filled  with  laminated  clot,  which  is 
easily  distinguished  from  the  soft  clot  which 
occupies  the  mouth  of  the  sac. 
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phthisis),  will  greatly  favour  the  deposit  of  laminated  fibrin  and  the  con- 
solidation of  the  tumour. 

As  the  aneurism  undergoes  spontaneous  cure,  the  pulsation  in  it  gradually 
becomes  more  and  more  feeble,  until  it  ceases  entirely  ;  the  bruit  proportion- 
ately lessens,  the  tumour  becomes  harder  and  smaller,  and  at  last  completely 
consolidated  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  anastomosing  circulation  is  established  in 
some  of  the  collateral  vessels  of  the  limb.  Eventually,  the  solidified  tumour 
shrinks  in  size,  undergoing  gradual  absorption,  with  ultimate  conversion  into 
a  small  mass  of  fibroid  tissue. 

Suppuration  with  sloughing  of  an  aneurismal  sac  is  not  common,  but 
is  especially  apt  to  happen  in  places  where  the  ai-eolar  tissue  is  abundant  and 
lax,  as  in  the  axilla,  and  when  the  tumour  has  increased  rapidly  or  become 
diffused,  and  thus  is  causing  severe  tension  of  the  surrounding  parts.  The 
accident  is  not  uncommon  also  after  operations  for  the  cure  of  aneurism  m 
which  the  wound  is  close  to  or  exposes  the  sac.    The  inflammation  is  then 
merely  an  extension  from  that  in  the  wound,  and  is  usually  dependent  upon 
septic  contamination.    Though  the  process  is  spoken  of  as  suppuration  of 
the  sac,  the  inflammation  commences  in  the  tissues  surrounding  the  aneurism, 
the  sloughing  of  the  sac  itself  being  a  secondary  process  dependent  upon  its 
nutrition  being  cut  off  by  the  pus  that  forms  around  it.    The  symptoms  of 
this  condition  are  swelling,  tension  with  heat,  throbbing,  and  redness  of  the  > 
parts  around  the  tumour  ;  the  integuments  covering  it  pit  on  pressure,  and  1 
are  evidently  deeply  inflamed,  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  , 
fever  and  general  constitutional  disturbance.    As  the  suppuration  advances,  | 
the  ordinary  signs  of  acute  abscess  occur  ;  the  skin  becomes  red  and  livid  at  ! 
one  part,  where  pointing  takes  place  ;  and  if  the  Surgeon  make  an  incision  j 
into  it,  or  if  the  tumour  burst  (as  assuredly  it  will  if  left  to  itself),  a  quantity 
of  pus  mixed  with  large  masses  of  broken-down  coagula  will  be  let  out.  The 
discharge  of  the  contents  of  the  sac  may  be  followed  by  a  fatal  gush  of  blood.- 
Occasionally,  however,  as  a  consequence  of  the  inflammation  the  artery  becomes 
firmly  plugged  by  a  thrombus  above  and  below  the  opening  into  the  aneurism 
before  the  sac  gives  way,  and  thus  hgemorrhage  may  be  prevented  and  a  spon- 
taneous cure  result,  the  cavity  closing  like  an  ordinary  abscess  after  the 
sloughs  and  the  broken-down  clots  have  been  discharged. 

Causes  of  Death  from  Aneurism. — An  aneurism  may  prove  fatal  in 
various  ways.    It  does  so  when  internal,  most  frequently  by  2)7-essi(re  on  parts  ' 
of  importance  in  its  vicinity,  the  patient  being  destroyed  by  the  exhauscion 
induced  by  interference  with  their  functions  ;  this  is  usually  the  way  in  which 
aneurisms  of  the  aorta  occasion  death.    In  other  cases  the  sac  bursts  into  the 
pericardium,  pleura,  or  peritoneum,  and  sudden  death  may  occur  from  loss  of 
blood  ;  or  asphyxia  may  result  from  its  giving  way  into  the  trachea.  Then, 
again,  death  may  result  by  the  occurrence  of  syncope,  more  especially  if  the  , 
aneurism  be  of  large  size,  and  situated  near  the  root  of  the  aorta.    Embolism  , 
of  the  cerebral  arteries  may  occur  in  consequence  of  the  detachment  of  a  clot. 
External  aneurism  most  commonly  proves  fatal  by  rupture  of  the  sac :  this 
may  either  take  place  into  the  interior  of  a  hmb,  giving  rise  to  one  or  other 
of  the  diffused  forms  of  aneurism,  and  terminate  fatally  by  the  induction 
of  syncope  or  gangrene  ;  or  an  aneurism  may  kill  by  rupture  occurring 
ex'ternally,  on  one  of  the  surfaces  of  the  body.  ' 

The  rupture  of  an  aneurism  is  not  always  immediately  fatal,  the  aperture  in 
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the  sac  being  plugg-ed  up  by  a  mass  of  coagulum,  as  happeued  in  the  case  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  452  ;  on  the  gradual  detachment  of  the  deeper  portions  of  this 
coaguhiin  the  bleeding  may  recur  in  small  quantities  at  intervals,  and  more  or 
less  speedily  carry  off  the  patient.  On  the  mucous  surfaces,  as  of  the  oeso- 
phagus or  trachea,  rupture  occurs  in  a  similar  manner  (Fig.  452).  On  the 
serous  surfaces,  as  into  the  pleura  or  pericardium,  the  aneurism  may  burst  by 
a  fissure  or  by  a  stellate  opening  (Fig.  453)  forming  in  the  membrane.  An 
aneurism  has  been  known  to  give  way  and  discharge  blood  for  some  weeks 
before  it  proved  fatal  ;  and  it  may  even  happen  that,  after  the  rupture  has 
occurred,  no  haemorrhage  may  take  place,  but  death  may  result  from  the 
pressure  of  the  tumour.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Liston,  the  sac  of  the  aneurism 
which  caused  the  death  of  that  great  Surgeon  had  actually  given  way,  a  mass 
of  coagulum  projecting  from  it  into  the  trachea  ;  yet  death  resulted  from 
pressure  upon  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve,  and  not  from  hgemorrhage. 

The  Treatment  of  aneurism  is  constitutional  and  local.  In  many  cases,  as 
in  the  various  forms  of  internal  aneurism  constitutional  treatment  can  alone  be 


employed  ;  and  in  all  cases  of  external  aneurism  it  should  be  had  recourse  to 
as  an  adjunct  to  any  local  measures  that  are  adopted. 

In  the  Constitutional  or  Medical  Treatment  of  aneurism,  the  object  is 
to  bring  about  a  condition  similar  to  that  in  which  spontaneous  cure  of  the 
disease  takes  place,  and,  indeed,  to  put  the  patient  and  the  part  in  the  most 
favourable  state  for  nature  to  consolidate  the  tumour  ;  and,  though  it  may 
not  be  possible  in  most  cases  to  eifect  a  cure  in  this  way,  the  disease  may 
at  all  events  be  palliated,  and  its  progress  retarded.  The  sacculated  is 
the  only  fom  of  aneurism  that  can  ever  be  cured  by  constitutional  means  •  in 
the  fusiform  variety,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  disease 

The  principal  objects  to  be  kept  in  view  are,  first  to  lessen  the  force  of  the 
heart,  so  as  to  diminish  the  pressure  upon  the  arterial  coats  ;  and,  secondly  so 
to  modify  the  condition  of  the  blood  as  to  dispose  it  to  the  deposit  of  its  fibrin 
In  carrymg  out  these  indications,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are 
two  opposite  conditions  of  the  system  in  which  aneurism  occurs  :  in  one  there 
18  a  plethoric,  and  in  the  other  an  anaemic  tendency.  The  plethoric  and 
irritable  state  of  system  occurs  chiefly  in  young  subjects,  in  whom  the  proo-ress 
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the  heait,  and  throbbing  of  the  arteries  geaerally.  The  otlier  condition  Jih, 
system  IS  found  usually  in  elderly  peoplet  with  /  feebl^  pui:;Tt       he  n 

i  ties     In  tW  "V!"''  ^  habit  of  body  the  disease  makes  slo.: 

piogiess.  In  these  opposite  conditions  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  same  plan 
of  t  eatment  cannot  succeed  ;  and  that  the  constitutional  means  must  be 
modified  according  to  the  state  of  the  patient. 

In  the  ov  lujpercemic  state,  the  plan  of  treatment  originally  introduced 
by  Valsalva  and  hence  called  by  his  name,  may  advantageously  be  employed, 
m  he  modified  manner  that  has  been  recommended  and  adopted  by  some 
modern  Surgeons.  Pelletan,  Hodgson,  and  Tufnell  have  reported  very  favour- 
ably of  this  treatment,  and  I  have  seen  several  mstances  in  which  it  has  proved 
decidedly  beneficial.  As  recommended  by  Valsalva,  this  method  of  treatment 
was  intended  to  carry  out  two  important  points:  1,  by  a  process  of  gradual 
stai-vation  and  depletion  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  system,  the  force 
of  the  heart,  ^nd  consequently  the  pressure  exercised  upon  the  walls  of  the 
aneurism  ;  and,  2,  after  the  patient  had  in  this  way  been  reduced,  the  plasticity 
of  the  blood  was  to  be  improved  by  feeding  him  up  in  a  gradual  and  careful 
manner,  so  that  the  tendency  to  the  deposit  of  laminated  fibrin  might  be  in- 
creased. Valsalva  endeavoured  to  carry  out  the  first  of  these  objeccs  by  sub- 
jecting the  patient  to  small  and  repeated  bleedings,  and  by  gradually  reducing 
the  quantity  of  food  that  was  daily  taken,  until  it  was  lowered  to  half  a  pound 
of  pudding  in  the  morning,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  in  the  evening.  In  this 
way  the  patient's  strength  was  reduced  until  he  could  scarcely  be  raised  up  in 
bed  without  fainting  ;  the  quantity  of  food  was  then  gradually  augmented,  so 
that  the  plasticity  of  the  blood  might  be  restored.  It  is  seldom  that  Surgeons 
carry  out  Valsalva's  plan  of  treatment  in  the  precise  manner  indicated  by 
him  ;  it  is  generally  found  to  be  more  convenient  to  modify  it  somewhat 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  though  the  principles  on  which  it 
is  conducted  are  essentially  the  same. 

In  adopting  any  constitutional  treatment  in  cases  of  aneurism,  the  first  and 
most  essential  to  be  attended  to  is  to  keep  the  patient  perfectly  quiet  in 
bed  and  free  from  all  excitement.  The  diet  should  be  very  carefully  regulated, 
being  gradually  reduced  in  quantity,  and  consisting  principally  of  farinaceous 
food,  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  meat,  little  liquid,  and  a  total  absence 
of  stimulants.  Perhaps  the  best  regimen  is  that  recommended  by  Bellingham, 
consisting  of  two  ounces  of  bread  and  butter  for  breakfast,  two  ounces  of  bread 
and  the  same  qufintity  of  meat  for  dinner,  and  two  ounces  of  bread  for  supper, 
with  about  two  ounces  of  milk  or  water  with  each  meal,  or  occasionally  sipped 
in  small  quantities.  At  the  same  time  purgatives  should  be  administered, 
especially  such  as  give  rise  to  watery  stools,  and  remove  obstructions  of  the 
portal  system  ;  with  this  view  a  scruple  of  the  compound  jalap  powder  may 
be  given  twice  a  week.  In  some  cases,  if  the  heart's  action  be  particularly 
strong,  recourse  may  advantageously  be  had  to  small  bleedings  from  time  to  time. 

Iodide  of  potassium,  in  doses  varying  from  five  to  thirty  grains  three  times 
a  day,  has  been  largely  used  in  cases  of  intrathoracic  and  abdominal  aneurism, 
and  its  good  effects  lend  some  weight  to  the  supposed  syphilitic  origin  of  many 
aneurisms.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  thus  treated,  the  sufiferings  of 
the  patients  have  been  relieved  j  there  has  been  diminution  of  the  size  of  the 
sac,  and  in  several  instances  the  cure  has  apparently  been  perfect.  The 
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,'nforcement  of  the  recumbent  posture  is  of  great  importance  in  this  treatmeut. 
Tliere  certainly  appears  to  be  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  a  trial  of  the 
iodide  in  the  constitutional  treatment  of  aneurism. 

By  judiciously  carrying  out  these  plans  of  treatment  and  modifying  them 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case/cousolidation  of  the  aneurismal 
tumour  may  occasionally  be  produced  ;  or,  if  this  be  not  obtained,  the  progress 
of  the  disease  will  be  very  materially  retarded. 

When  aneurism  occurs  in  old,  feeble,  or  amemic  persons,  a  lowering  plan  of 
Treatment  is  altogether  inadmissible  :  here,  such  a  course  must  be  adopted,  as 
will  improve  the  plasticity  of  the  blood,  and  regulate  the  action  of  the  heart. 
With  this  view,  complete  rest,  the  administration  of  the  preparations  of  iron, 
a  dry  but  nourishing  meat  diet,  and  the  occasional  employment  of  opiates  to 
reheve  pain  and  to  quiet  the  system,  will  be  attended  with  the  best  results.  In 
anenrism  occurring  in  elderly  people  and  amongst  the  poorer  classes,  this  plan 
is  perhaps  more  successful  than  any  other. 

In  the  Local  Treatment  of  aneurism  but  Httle  can  be  done  with  the  view 
of  checking  its  progress,  except  by  the  employment  of  direct  surgical  means. 
The  application  of  ice  to  the  surface  of  the  tumour  is  said  to  have  acted 
beneficially  in  some  cases  ;  but  it  is  a  painful  remedy,  and  may  occasionally 
be  attended  with  sloughing  of  the  skin  to  which  it  is  applied.  When  the  pain 
attending  the  increase  of  the  tumour  is  considerable,  much  relief  may  be 
obtained  from  the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia,  the  application  of  bella- 
donna plasters,  or  the  use  of  an  embrocation  composed  of  equal  parts  of  oil 
and  of  the  strong  tincture  of  aconite.  These  means  comprise  the  only  local 
measures  that  can  be  adopted  in  those  cases  of  internal  aneurism  which  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  surgical  interference. 

SURGICAL  a?REATMENT  OF  ANEURISM. 

In  all  those  cases  in  which  it  is  possible  to  delay  with  safety,  no  surgical 
proceeding  should  be  undertaken  for  the  cure  of  aneurism  until  the  patient 
has  been  subjected  to  proper  constitutional  treatment  for  some  time  ;  for, 
as  the  occlusion  and  consolidation  of  the  sac,  after  surgical  procedure,  depend 
on  the  same  conditions  being  induced  that  are  successful  after  medical  treat- 
ment, the  same  constitutional  means  should  be  adopted  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other.  Before  proceeding  to  the  employment  of  any  direct  surgical  means  for 
the  cure  of  an  external  aneurism,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  that  there  is  no 
internal  aneurism  present,  and  that  the  heart  is  free  from  disease.  From  want 
of  this  precaution,  it  has  happened  that  patients  have  died  on  the  operating 
table  at  the  moment  when  the  artery  was  being  hgatured,  or  shortly  afterwards. 

There  is  not  a  more  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  Operative  Surgery 
than  that  which  records  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  and  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  the  treatment  of  aneurism. 

The  older  Surgeons  were  either  afraid  to  meddle  at  all  with  aneurism, 
and  amputated  the  Hmb  aflPected  by  it,  or  tried  to  restrain  the  progress 
of  the  disease  by  tight  bandaging  and  direct  pressure  upon  the  tumour, 
or  had  recourse  to  the  difficult  and  dangerous  operation  of  laying  open 
the  sac  and  ligaturing  or  applying  the  actual  cautery  or  styptics  to  the 
diseased  artery  on  each  side  of  the  opening  in  it.  In  1785,  John  Hunter 
substituted  for  these  dangerous  methods  of  treatment,  the  simpler  and  more 
scientific  procedure  of  ligaturing  the  artery  in  a  distant  part  of  its  course, 
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tumoui.  This  undoubtedly  constituted  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  dire  -f 
advaiices  in  Surgery  that  has  ever  been  made  by  tli^^ingle  ac  of  one  i  an 
and  for  more  than  half  a  century  the  ''Ilunterian  Operatio^'  cont  nued  t 
Imost  the  sole  method  of  treating  this  formidable  disease.  It  was  not  untn 
1841-42  that  the  Dublin  Hurgeons  showed  by  practice  and  experiment  that 
an  aneunsm  could  be  cured  by  simply  occluding  for  a  time  the  artery  leading 
to  It  by  the  pressure  of  an  instrument  applied  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  sac" 
Soon  after  Vanzetti  still  further  simplilied  the  treatment  by  substituting  the 
pressure  of  he  finger  for  that  of  an  instrument.  In  addition  to  this,  the  fact 
was  established,  that  m  some  cases  adequate  compression  of  the  vessel  and  sac 
might  be  effected  by  simple  flexion  of  the  limbs.  Thus,  then,  a  progressive 
simplification  has  taken  place  in  the  treatment  of  aneurism,  and,  still  more 
recently,  the  sphere  of  the  applicability  of  compression  has  been  greatly  extended 
by  conducting  it  during  prolonged  ansesthesia. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  in  detail  the  various  methods  of  treatment 
They  are  as  follows  :  1.  Ligature  above  and  below  the  aneurism  after  layiufr 
open  or  excising  the  sac  ;  2.  Ligature  of  the  artery  on  the  cardiac  side  ;  3.  Lirrat 
ture  of  the  artery  on  the  distal  side  ;  4.  Compression  by  instruments  ;'5.  Digrtal 
compression  ;  6.  Compression  by  the  elastic  tourniquet  ;  7.  Flexion  of  the  hmb  ; 
8.  Acupressure  ;  9.  Manipulation  ;  10.  (xalvano-puncture  ;  11.  Injection  of  the 
sac  with  coagulating  fluids. 

All  these  various  methods  of  treatment,  however  they  may  differ  in  their 
details,  have,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  the  same  great  principle  in  view, 
viz.  the  ^  consolidation  of  the  aneurismal  tumour  by  the  deposit  of  coagulum' 
within  it.  When  the  process  adopted  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  lead  to  the 
slow  deposit  of  coagulum,  this  will  be  found  to  be  pale,  firm  and  laminated— 
the  active  clot  of  Broca.  When  the  deposit  is  rapid,  it  will  be  dark,  soft  and 
homogeneous — the  passive  clot. 

ligature. — The  manner  in  which  the  ligature  should  be  applied,  and  the 
various  cautions  respecting  its  use,  have  been  sufliciently  discussed  (Vol.  I.,  p. 
427  et  seq.).  The  question  as  to  the  part  of  the  vessel  to  which  it  should  be 
applied  in  aneurism,  remains  for  consideration  ;  and  this  involves  some 
important  points. 

Situation. — There  are  three  situations  in  which  the  ligature  may  be 
applied  :  1,  alove  and  helow  the  sac,  by  the  old  operation  ;  2,  on  the  cardiac- 
side  of  the  sac,  by  Anel's  (Fig.  454)  or  Hunter's  (Fig.  455)  operation  ;  3,  on 
the  distal  side  of  the  sac,  by  Brasdor's  operation  (Fig.  456). 

1.  The  Application  of  the  Ligature  on  both  sides  of  the  Aneurismal 
Sac  is  seldom  practised  at  the  present  day,  except  in  traumatic  aneurisms,  in 
which  it  is  frequently  the  best  means  of  treatment,  as  has  been  mentioned  in 
Chap.  XY.  Yol.  I.  The  older  Surgeons,  however,  were  acquainted  with  this 
mode  only  of  treating  aneurisms,  which  was  practised  by  Antyllus  in  the  third 
or  fourth  century,  and  is  often  called  by  his  name.  The  mode  of  applying  the 
ligature  to  both  sides  of  the  sac  is  as  follows.  After  having  arrested  the  cir- 
culation through  the  aneurism,  by  compressing  the  artery  leading  to  it,  either 
by  means  of  a  tourniquet,  or,  where  that  is  not  applicable,  by  the  pressure  of 
an  assistant's  fingers,  the  Surgeon  slits  up  the  sac,  and  turns  out  the  coagula 
and  masses  of  laminated  fibrin.  Then,  passing  a  probe,  or  a  steel  bougie  if  the 
vessel  be  large,  upwards  and  downwards  into  the  artery,  through  the  mouth 
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of  the  sac,  he  cleans  the  vessel  by  dissecting  away  the  part  of  the  sac  which 
overlaps  it,  and  ties  it  on  each  side,  immediately  above  and  below  the  aperture. 
This  operation,  as  performed  by  the  older  Surgeons  on  any  of  the  larger 
arteries,  as  the  popliteal,  was  not  only  so  dii^icult  in  itself  that  they  were 
seldom  willing  to  undertake  it,  but  was  so  fatal  in  its  results,  being  commonly 
followed  by  secondary  h£emorrhage,  or  by  diffuse  inflammation,  suppuration, 
and  gangrene  that  recovery  after  its  performance  was  considered  a  marvel,  and 
amputation  was  generally  preferred.  At  the  present  time,  however,  the  diffi- 
culties are  much  diminished  by  the  bloodless  method  of  operating,  and  the 
-subsequent  dangers  by  the  improved  methods  of  treating  wounds.  The 
operation  may,  therefore,  be  undertaken  with  less  hesitation  as  a  last  chance 
of  saving  a  limb  in  which  an  aneurism  has  become  diffused.  Its  ai)plicability 
will  be  further  discussed  with  the  special  aneurisms  in  the  treatment  of  which 
it  has  been  employed. 

Recently  the  old  operation  has  been  modified  by  completely  excising  the 
sac  and  ligaturing  the  artery  above  and  below  it.    Kuebler  has  collected  40 
cases  in  which  complete  extirpation  was 
practised.    This  Hst,  however,  includes 
29  traumatic  aneurisms.   Only  one  case 
ended  fatally ;  gangrene  of  the  foot 
occurred  in  a  case  of  femoral  aneurism, 
but  secondary  haemorrhage  was  not 
recorded  in  any  instance.    The  treat- 
ment is  obviously  impracticable  in  many 
situations,  and  although  it  has  been 
successfully  adopted  in  cases  of  femoral, 
popliteal,  axillary  and  brachial  aneurism, 
it  is  hardly  likel    on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  operation,  to  be  exten- 
sively practised.    In  certain  cases  it  is 
an  available  method  of  treatment  after 
others  have  failed  ;  of  Kuebler's  cases 
11  had  been  unsuccessfully  treated  by  compression,  and  five  by  proximal 
ligature.    In  those  rare  instances  in  which  aneurisms  are  met  with  on  the 
smaller  arteries,  such  as  those  of  the  forearm,  complete  excision  would 
probably  prove  the  most  efficient  treatment. 

2.  The  Ligature  of  the  Artery  on  the  Cardiac  Side  of  the  Aneurism 
without  opening  the  sac,  was  first  done  by  Anel,  in  the  year  1710,  in  a  case 
of  brachial  aneurism.    This  operation,  though  attended  with  the  risk  of 
wound  or  inflammation  of  the  sac,  which  was  in  close  proximity  to  the 
seat  of  ligature,  constituted  a  considerable  advance  in  the  treatment  of  the 
disease,  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  necessarily  lead  to  the  opening  up  of  the 
aneurismal  tumour,  and  to  the  dangers  inseparable  from  that  mode  of  procedure 
As  Anel,  however,  performed  his  operation  as  a  mere  matter  of  convenience 
m  a  particular  case,  and  without  the  recognition  of  any  new  principle  of 
treatment  oeing  involved  in  it,  it  attracted  but  little  attention  at  the  time 
and.  does  not  appear  to  have  been  repeated  by  any  of  the  Surgeons  of  his  day  ' 
It  was  reserved  for  J ohn  Hunter  to  make  the  great  improvement  of  ligaturinq 
the  artery  at  a  disiame  from  iho  sac.    In  this  way  the  objections  to  Anel's 
operation  were  avoided  :  for  though,  hke  Anel,  Hunter  tied  the  artery  on  the 
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ca  diac  side  only  of  the  sac,  yet  he  differed  from  him  in  doing  so  at  a  consider- 
able distance  above  the  tumour,  where  the  application  of  the  ligature  would 
be  attended  with  less  risk  of  haemorrhage,  and  without  the  danger  of  opening 
or  exciting  inflammation  in  the  sac,  which  is  inseparable  from  Auel's  operation. 

,  ,  '^^^^  following  are  the  reasons,  given  in  Everard  Home's  own 

words,  that  induced  John  Hunter  to  adopt  the  operation 
which  is  now  generally  known  in  surgery  as  the  Hunierian. 
"  Mr.  Hunter  proposed,  in  performing  this  operation,  that 
the  artery  should  be  taken  up  at  some  distance  from  tlic 
diseased  jmrt,  so  as  to  diminish  the  risk  of  haemorrhage,  and 
admit  of  the  artery  being  more  readily  secured  should  anv 
such  accident  happen.  The  force  of  the  circulation  beini;- 
thus  taken  off  from  the  aneurismal  sac,  the  cause  of  the 
disease  would,  in  Mr.  Hunter's  opinion,  be  removed  ;  and 
he  thought  it  highly  probable  that,  if  the  parts  were  left  to 
themselves,  the  sac,  with  the  coagulated  blood  contained  in 
it,  might  be  absorbed,  and  the  whole  of  the  tumour  removed 
by  the  action  of  the  animal  economy,  which  would  con- 
sequently render  any  opening  into  the  sac  unnecessary." 
Hunter's  first  operation  was  performed  in  December,  1785, 
in  a  case  of  popliteal  aneurism.  The  femoral  artery  was  liga- 
tured rather  below  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  underneath  the 
sartorius  muscle. 

The  Effects  produced  upon  an  aneurism  by  the  liga- 
ture of  the  artery  according  to  the  Hunterian  method, 
deserve  careful  attention.  The  immediate  effect,  on  drawing 
the  ligature  tight,  consists  in  a  cessation  of  pulsation  and 
bruit  in  the  tumour,  which  at  the  same  time  diminishes  in 
size,  becoming  partly  emptied  of  its  blood.  The  supply  of 
blood  to  the  limb  being  in  a  great  measure  cut  off,  it 
becomes  numb  and  cold,  with  a  diminution  of  muscular 
power.  The  more  remote  effects  consist  in  an  increase  of  the 
activity  of  the  collateral  circulation,  by  which  the  vitahty 
of  the  limb  is  maintained.  At  the  same  time,  and,  indeed, 
in  consequence  of  this,  the  temperature  of  the  limb  often 
rises,  until  it  becomes  higher  than  that  of  its  fellow. 

The  consolidation  of  the  aneurism  begins  as  soon  as  the 
ligature  is  applied,  and  is  usually  completed  in  a  few  days, 
by  changes  taking  place  within  it  similar  to  those  that 
occur  in  the  spontaneous  cure  of  the  disease.  This  im- 
portant change  is  effected  by  the  gradual  deposit  of 
stratified  fibrin  in  concentric  layers  within  the  sac,  and 
occasionally  by  the  sudden  coagulation  of  its  contents.  For 
the  cure  to  be  accomplished  by  the  deposit  of  laminated 
fibrin,  it  is  necessary  that,  though  the  direct  flow  of  blood  through  the  tumour 
be  arrested  by  the  ligature  of  the  main  trunk,  some  should  yet  be  carried  into 
it  by  collateral  channels.  This  is  a  condition  very  favourable  to  the  success  of 
the  ligature  ;  for,  if  it  happen  that  all  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  tumour  is 
arrested,  coagulation  of  that  which  happens  to  be  contained  in  it  will  ensue, 
and  a  soft  yielding  clot  be  formed,  which  is  more  likely  to  lead  to  unfavourable 
results  than  the  firm  products  of  slow  coagulation.    It  is  of  importance  to 
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Fig.  4oT.— Femoral 
Artery  ligatured  for 
Popliteal  Aneurism, 
obliterated  at  «,  the 
site  of  the  Ligature, 
and  at  h,  where  the 
Tumour  has  become 
consolidated  and  ab- 
sorbed :  between 
these  points  the 
Artery  is  open,  and 
collateral  branches 
enlarged. 
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,l)serve  that  the  proper  consolidation  of  the  aneurismal  tumour,  by  the  deposit 
,f  laminated  fibrin,  will  occur  even  though  a  very  considerable  quantity  of 
Mood  continue  to  flow  through  it.  In  the  Museum  of  University  College 
,  here  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  preparation  that  is  frequently  referred  to  m 
,  onncxion  with  this  point.  It  is  one  in  which  Charles  Bell  ligatured  the  femoral 
rtery  for  popliteal  aneurism.  The  patient  died  a  week  after  the  operation, 
[•  erysipelas  ;  on  examination,  it  was  found,  that  the  femoral  artery  wus 
,uble,  and  that,  though  only  one  portion  of  the  vessel  had  been  ligatured, 
the  tumour,  which  continued  to  be  supplied  by  the  other  branch,  was 
completely  consolidated.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  in  this  case  whether 
the  consolidation  was  due  so  much  to  the  diminished  influx  of  blood 
to  the  tumour  consequent  upon  ligature  of  artery  as  to  the  feebleness  of  the 
heart's  action  before  death  and  possibly  to  some  blood-change  induced  by  the 
septic  disease  of  which  the  patient  died.  After  the  aneurismal  sac  has  been 
thus  occluded,  it  progressively  diminishes  in  size,  and  is  at  last  converted  into 
a  small  mass  of  fibroid  tissue.  The  artery  that  has  been  ligatured  becomes 
closed  at  two  points— at  the  part  deligated  (Fig.  457,  a),  and  where  it  com- 
municates with  the  sac  (Fig.  457,  h).  In  both  these  situations,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  converted  into  fibroid  tissue  ;  whilst  between  them  there  is  an 
open  space,  through  the  medium  of  which  the  collateral  circulation  is  freely 
carried  on.  Savory  has  collected  17  complete  specimens  from  the  London 
Museums  illustrating  the  ligature  of  the  femoral  artery  in  Scarpa's  triangle  for 
pophteal  aneurism.  In  13  specimens  the  artery  below  the  point  hgatured  is 
pervious  thi'oughout,  and  in  11  of  these  the  aneurism  was  cured  ;  in  4  speci- 
mens the  vessel  was  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  pervious,  the  aneurism  in  all 
being  consolidated. 

3.  Distal  Ligature. — In  some  cases  in  which  the  ligature  cannot,  for 
anatomical  reasons,  be  applied  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  aneurism,  as  in  the 
arteries  about  the  root  of  the  neck,  it  was  recommended  by  Brasdor,  a  French 
Surgeon  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  that  the  vessel  should  be  tied  on 
its  distal  side.  This  operation,  originally  proposed  by  Brasdor,  was  first 
performed  by  Deschamps  in  1799  at  La  Charite  in  Paris  in  a  case  of  femoral 
aneurism.  In  principle,  it  resembles  the  Hunterian  operation,  the  object 
being  to  arrest  so  much  of  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  sac  that  the  consoli- 
dation of  this  may  take  place  in  the  usual  way,  by  the  deposit  of  laminated  fibrin. 
In  the  Hunterian  operation,,  this  is  effected  by  deposit  from  the  lessened 
quantity  of  blood  that  flows  through  the  sac;  in  the  distal  operation,  it  is 
sought  to  be  accomplished  in  the  same  way,  and  the  success  of  the  operation 
must  necessarily  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  extent  to  which  the 
flow  of  blood  through  the  sac  is  interfered  with.  This  operation,  however,  is 
rarely  successful ;  for,  independently  of  the  ordinary  dangers  resulting  from 
the  application  of  the  ligature  to  a  large  vessel,  the  sac  will  continue  to  receive 
the  direct  impulse  of,  the  blood  that  is  driven  into  it.  The  natural  result  of 
the  ligature  would  be  to  increase  the  general  arterial  tension  and  with  it  that 
of  the  sac  ;  but,  as  Hohnes  points  out,  the  enlargement  of  the  collateral 
circulation  opens,  as  it  were,  "  side-sluices  "  to  relieve  this  pressure,  and 
consequently  after  a  few  hours  or  days  the  sac  is  usually  found  to  be  less 
tense  than  before  the  operation.  Hence  the  progress  of  the  aneurism  may  be 
arrested  for  a  time,  but  it  will  often  speedily  increase  again,  and  may  perhaps 
eventually  destroy  the  patient  by  suppuration  and  sloughing.  Of  38  cases  in 
which  this  operation  was  practised  on  the  carotid  artery,  in  25  a  fatal  result 
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more  or  less  speedily  followed  the  operation  ;  in  the  remaining  13  cases  the 
patien  8  survived  the  effect  of  the  ligature  of  the  artery,  though^in  veJ^ew 

Wnv     ^  ^' -'^  '"^"'^      ^^'^  f^''  ^^J^'^l^  the  operation  C 

peifoimed     Ihis  operation  will  be  considered  more  in  detail  in  speaking  ot 
the  particular  cases  m  which  it  has  been  practised  (see  Chap  XLIV  ) 

Indications  and  Contra-indications  of  Ligature.-Ligature  of  an 

artery  for  aneurism,  by  the  Hunterian  method,  succeeds  best  in  those  cai5es  in 
which  the  tumour  is  circumscribed,  of  moderate  size,  slow  in  its  growth 
laving  a  tendency  to  consolidation,  and  unaccompanied  by  much  oedema  of 
tlie  limb.  When  the  aneurism  is  undergoing  spontaneous  cure,  no  surgical 
interference  should  be  employed,  but  the  case  should  be  left  to  nature  i, 
this  way  it  occasionally  happens,  during  the  preparatory  treatment  of  the 
disease,  that  the  aneurism  becomes  consolidated. 

Before  the  Surgeon  proceeds  to  cut  down  upon  an  artery  with  the  view  ^, 
tying  it,  he  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  ascertain  by  a  careful  examination  oi« 
It,  whether  it  appears  to  be  in  a  healthy  state  at  the  point  at  which  he  is  aboufe 
to  tie  It.  He  should  feel  along  its  course  to  ascertain  if  it  be  smooth,  easib 
compressible,  and  natural  to  the  feel  ;  if  it  be  hard,  incompressible,  indicative 
of  calcification  ;  if  it  feel  broader  than  natural ;  if  a  bruit  be  heard  in  it  oi^ 
applying  the  stethoscope.  If  there  be  evidence  of  degeneration  or  dilatation 
of  its  coats,  great  caution  should  be  used  in  attempting  to  hgature  it.  Should 
the  deligation  of  a  diseased  artery  become  unavoidable,  the  chromic  catgut,  oi 
the  tendon  ligature,  would  probably  be  the  best  material  for  the  purpose. 

It  has  occasionally  happened  to  Surgeons  that  they  have  cut  down  upon  aq 
artery  with  the  intention  of  tying  it,  and  found  it  in  so  diseased  a  state  that 
the  application  of  the  ligature  was  impracticable,  and  that  it  became  necessary 
to  close  the  wound  without  completing  the  operation.  Listen  and  Aston  Key 
have  both  had  the  candour  to  record  such  cases.  In  one  case  that  happened 
to  me  in  which  it  was  thought  necessary  to  tie  the  superficial  femoral  for 
popliteal  aneurism,  I  found,  on  cutting  down  on  the  artery,  that  there  was  aJi 
small  aneurismal  dilatation  just  below  the  origin  of  the  profunda,  and  a 
tubular  dilatation  of  the  artery  below  this,  rendering  the  apphcation  of  a 
ligature  utterly  impracticable.  I  afterwards  tied  the  external  iHac,  but 
unsuccessfully.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that,  in  such  cases  as  these,  the 
vein  is  usually  adherent,  and  consequently  liable  to  perforation  in  passing 
the  aneurism  needle  between  it  and  the  artery.  And  even  could  deligation 
be  practised,  there  would  be  considerable  danger  of  secondary  haemorrhage 
at  an  early  period  in  an  artery  incapable  of  obliteration  in  the  normal  w'ay. 

No  operation  should  be  performed  when  there  is  any  serious  disease  of  the 
heart,  or  in  cases  of  multiple  aneurism  where  the  second  tumour  is  situated 
internally  ;  but  it  has  happened  that  t-wo  aneurisms  in  one  limb,  as  of  the 
popliteal  and  femoral  arteries,  have  been  cured  by  one  hgature  applied  to  the 
external  iliac.  Two  aneurisms  seated  in  corresponding  parts  of  opposite^ 
limbs,  affecting,  for  instance,  the  two  popliteal  arteries,  may  be  successfully  * 
operated  upon.  But,  if  two  aneurisms  be  seated  on  different  parts  of  the* 
body,  as  the  axilla  and  groin  for  instance,  at  the  same  time,  extensive  disease  off 
the  arteries  is  usually  indicated,  and  it  certainly  would  not  be  expedient  to  operate.  - 

In  certain  cases,  the  Hunterian  operation  seldom  succeeds.  This  happens  < 
in  those  instances  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  ligature  very  close  to  » 
the  sac,  so  as  indeed  rather  to  perform  Anel's  operation,  as  here  there  is  the  ^ 
danger  of  wounding  the  sac  or  of  inflammation  subsequently  occurriug  around  i 
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it  and  of  interfering  with  the  collateral  circulation  of  the  limb.  Those  cases, 
also  in  which  the  aneurism  is  very  acute  in  its  progress,  mcreasmg  rapidly 
with  forcible  pulsation,  having  very  fluid  contents,  and  a  large  mouth  to  the 
sac  into  which  the  blood  is  consequently  driven  in  a  full  wave  at  each  pulsa- 
tioi  of  the  heart,  are  rarely  favourable  for  the  use  of  the  ligature,  masmuch  as 
deposit  of  coagulum  seldom  occurs.  When  the  aneurism  is  situated  m  the 
midst  of  loose  and  very  yielding  tissues,  as  in  the  axilla,  where  it  readily 
expands  to  a  large  size,  not  being  bound  down  by  the  surrounding  parts, 
suppuration  and  sloughing  of  the  sac  are  especially  apt  to  occur  after  ligature. 
When  it  is  diffused  widely  through  the  hmb,  with  coldness  and  a  tendency  to 
incipient  gangrene,  the  circulation  of  blood  through  the  part  is  so  much 
obstructed  that  deligation  of  the  vessel  will  in  all  probability  arrest  it  entirely, 
and  thus  produce  mortification.  When  arteries  can  be  felt  to  be  calcified,  ic 
is  a  question  whether  they  can  safely  be  ligatured,  as  in  all  probability  the 
changes  necessary  for  their  occlusion  will  not  take  place.  Porter,  however, 
recommended  that  the  ligature  should  be  apphed  in  such  cases,  though  I 
cannot  but  doubt  the  propriety  of  this  advice.  When  inflammation  has  been 
set  up  in  the  sac,  it  is  a  debatable  question  whether  the  ligature  should  be 
applied  or  not.  In  these  cases  I  agree  with  Hodgson,  that  the  artery  should 
be  tied  ;  for  even  if  the  sac  eventually  suppurate,  there  will  be  less  risk  to  the 
patient  if  this  occur  after  the  application  of  the  ligature,  than  if  it  happen 
while  the  artery  leading  into  the  tumour  is  pervious.  If  suppuration  have 
already  taken  place  around  the  sac,  the  application  of  the  ligature  above  the 
inflamed  tumour  on  the  point  of  bursting  would  be  worse  than  useless.  In 
such  cases,  the  hne  of  practice  must  be  determined  by  the  seat  of  the  aneurism. 
If  this  be  in  the  axilla,  groin,  or  neck,  it  should  be  laid  freely  open,  the  coagula 
scooped  out,  and  the  artery  tied  above  and  below  the  mouth  of  the  sac — a  most 
formidable  and  doubtful  operation,  but  the  only  one  that  holds  out  a  chance 
of  success.  If  the  aneurism  be  in  the  ham  or  calf,  amputation  would  probably 
be  the  best  course  to  pursue. 

'  In  some  instances,  there  is  no  resource  left  to  the  Surgeon  but  to  amputate. 
1.  Amputation  must  be  performed  when  the  aneurism  is  associated  with  carious 
bone  or  a  diseased  joint,  as  when  a  popliteal  aneurism  has  produced  destruction 
of  the  knee.  2.  If  the  aneurism  have  attained  so  great  a  size  that  it 
has  already  seriously  interfered  with  the  circulation  through  the  limb,  as 
indicated  by  considerable  oedema,  lividity,  and  coldness  of  the  part,  with 
distension  of  the  superficial  veins,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  application  of 
the  ligature  may  not  immediately  induce  gangrene,  and  whether  the  patient 
would  not  have  the  best  chance  of  recovery  by  submitting  to  amputation  at 
once  ;  this  is  more  particularly  the  case  when  the  aneurism,  whether  previously 
large  or  small,  has  become  dilfused  and  gangrene  is  impending,  when  removal  of 
the  limb  must  not  be  delayed.  3.  If  gangrene  have  actually  supervened  and 
the  patient's  strength  be  suflicient  to  bear  the  operation,  amputation  should  be 
done  without  delay.  4.  If  a  diffused  aneurism  in  the  lower  extremity,  whether 
suppurating  or  not,  have  been  opened  by  mistake  for  an  abscess,  an  attempt 
may  sometimes  be  made  to  save  the  limb  by  laying  open  the  sac  and  ligaturing 
above  and  below  its  mouth,  but  more  often  immediate  amputation  is  required. 

The  mortality  after  ligature  of  the  larger  arteries  for  aneurism,  is  very 
considerable.  Thus,  in  25 (!  cases  of  ligature  of  the  larger  arteries  for 
aneurism,  collected  and  tabulated  by  Crisp,  it  would  appear  that  the  mortality 
amounted  to  about  22  per  cent.    And  Porta  finds  that,  among  600  cases  of 
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Accii)ENTS  AFTER  LiGATURE  Foii  ANEURisM.-The  accidents  that  may 
follow  the  apphcat.on  of  the  ligature  in  a  case  of  aneurism,  are  :  ],  S  Ida  y 
Hemorrhage  rom  the  seat  of  ligature  ;  2,  the  Continuance  or  th  Retrn  of 
Pulsation  ,n  the  Sac  ;  3,  the  occurrence  of  Suppuration  and  Sloughin.  o  tl  e 
iumour,  with  or  without  ha3morrhage  from  it  ;  and  4,  Gangrene  of  th^  Limb 

npculinr?n<?r^  Hemorrhage  from  the  seat  of  hgature  presents  nothing 
pecuhai,  and  has  already  been  discussed  in  Vol.  I.,  p  453 

2.  The  Continuance  or  Return  of  Pulsation  in  'an  Aneurismal  Sac 
af  ei  successful  obliteration,  by  the  ligature,  of  the  artery  leading  to  it,  is  an 
interestmg  phenomenon,  and  one  that  deserves  much  attention.  When  the 
Hunterian  operation  is  successfully  performed,  though  the  pulsation  in  the 
sac  be  entirely  arrested,  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  continues  to  be  conveyed 
into  and  through  it  by  the  anastomosing  channels,  and  it  is  from  this  that- 
the  ammated  fibrin  is  deposited  by  which  the  consolidation  of  the  tumour 
is  ultimately  effected.  The  stream  of  blood  furnished  by  regurgitation  or 
by  transmission  through  the  smaller  collateral  channels,  is  continuous,  and 
not  pulsatory ;  occasionally,  however,  it  is  transmitted  in  sufficient  quantity 
by  some  more  than  usually  direct  and  opening  anastomosing  branch,  and  thus 
gives  rise  to  a  continuance  or  to  a  return  of  the  pulsation.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  that,  m  some  of  the  cases  in  which  this  has  happened,  th»re  has  been 
a  return  of  the  bruit,  but  in  the  majority  no  sound  appears  to  have  been  emitted. 

The  period  of  the  return  of  the  pulsation  in  the  sac  after  the  ligature  of  the- 
artery  varies  greatly.    In  the  great  majority  of  cases— at  least  two-thirds  of-i 
those  in  which  it  has  happened— a  certain  degree  of  thrill  or  indistinct  pulsa-  ' 
tion  has  been  found  in  the  sac  shortly  after  the  application  of  the  ligature  ;  at 
all^  events  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours.    This  may  be  looked  upon  as 
being  rather  a  favourable  sign  than  otherwise,  as  it  is  indicative  of  the  free  , 
state  of  the  collateral  circulation,  and  it  generally  soon  disappears  spontaneously, 
the  sac  undergoing  consolidation.    Next  in  order  of  fi-equency  are  those  cases' 
in  which  the  pulsation  returns  in  about  a  month  or  six  weeks  after  the  ligature 
of  the  artery,  the  collateral  circulation  having  been,  fully  established,  and°  after 
continuing  for  some  length  of  time,  gradually  ceases.    It  more  rarely  happens 
that  the  pulsation  returns  between  these  two  periods  ;  that  is  to  say,  about 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight  after  the  application  of  the  ligature  ;  though  in  some 
instances  the  slight  vibratory  thrill,  scarcely  amounting  to  a  pulsation,  which 
perhaps  is  perceptible  a  few  hours  after  an  artery  has  been  tied,  gradually 
strengthens  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days  into  as  distinct  and  forcible  a  ' 
beat  as  had  been  noticed  before  the  operation.    In  some  rare  instances  the 
pulsation  has  re-appeared  after  the  lapse  of  some  months,  the  aneurismal 
tumour  having  in  the  meanwhile  undergone  absorption  ;  then  indeed  it  may 
with  justice  be  looked  upon  as  constituting  a  secondary  aneurism,  and  as 
indicating  a  recurrence  of  the  disease. 

The  cause  of  the  continuance  or  of  the  return  of  the  pulsation  in  an, 
aneurismal  sac,  must  be  looked  for  in  too  great  a  freedom  of  the  collateral  ' 
circulation.    Indeed,  it  is  an  essential  requisite  for  the  manifestation  of  this 
phenomenon,  that  there  should  be  so  free  and  direct  a  communication  between 
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the  artery  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  ligature,  and  that  portion  of  the  vessel 
situated  between  the  ligature  and  the  sac,  or  the  sac  itself,  as  to  enable  the 
impulse  of  the  heart  to  be  transmitted  in  a  pulsatory  manner  into  the  tumour. 
Xo  regurgitant  blood  coming  upwards  from  that  portion  of  the  artery  which 
IS  distal  to  the  sac,  however  free  it  may  be,  can  communicate  an  impulse,  as  it 
never  flows  per  salfum  except  in  the  special  case  of  a  continuous  circle  of  large 
anastomoses,  such  as  are  met  with  between  the  arteries  within  the  skull,  or  in 
[he  palmar  and  plantar  arches.  If  any  of  the  direct  collateral  or  feeding 
vessels  happen  to  be  sufficiently  large  at  the  time  of  the  operation  to  transmit 
the  wave  of  blood,  the  pulsation  in  the  sac  will  be  continuous,  or  will  return 
almost  immediately  after  the  appKcation  of  the  ligature.  If  they  be  at  first 
[00  small  for  this,  they  may  become  enlarged  as  part  of  the  anastomosing 
circulation,  and  then  the  pulsation  will  return  as  soon  as  their  calibre  is 
sufficient  to  transmit  the  heart's  impulse.  Besides  these  conditions  it  is  not 
improbable,  as  was  supposed  by  Porter,  that  certain  states  of  ^  the  blood  may, 
from  causes  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  render  it  less  liable  than  usual 
[Q  coagulate,  and  thus  dispose  to  a  return  of  the  pulsation  in  the  sac,  which 
remains  filled  with  fluid  blood. 

The  phenomenon  under  consideration  has  been  noticed  in  all  parts  of  the 
body  after  the  performance  of  the  Hunterian  operation,  though  it  occurs  with 
different  degrees  of  frequency  after  the  ligature  of  different  arteries,  and  is 
certainly  of  more  common  occurrence  after  operations  for  carotid  aneurism 
than  for  any  other  form  of  the  disease.  Thus,  of  31  cases  in  which  the  carotid 
artery  was  tied  for  aneurism,  I  find  that  pulsation  in  the  tumour  continued 
or  returned  in  9  instances  ;  whereas  of  92  cases  of  inguinal  aneurism,  in  which 
the  external  iliac  artery  was  ligatured,  the  pulsation  recurred  in  6  cases  only  ; 
and  in  several  of  these  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  were  two  aneurismal 
sacs  in  the  same  limb — one  in  the  groin,  the  other  in  the  ham  ;  and  that  the 
pulsation,  though  permanently  arrested  in  the  popliteal,  recurred  in  the  in- 
guinal aneurism.  In  the  ham  and  axilla,  pulsation  occasionally,  though 
very  rarely,  recurs.  This  difference  in  the  frequency  of  the  recurrence  of 
pulsation  in  different  aneurisms  is  evidently  owing  to  the  different  degrees 
of  freedom  of  communication  that  exist  between  the  sac  and  the  collateral 
branches  in  various  forms  of  the  disease  :  thus  in  a  carotid  aneurism,  the  im- 
pulse of  the  heart  may  at  once  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  contents  of  the 
sac,  through  the  medium  of  the  circle  of  "Willis.  But,  in  the  case  of  inguinal, 
femoral,  or  popliteal  aneurism,  the  anastomoses,  consisting  rather  of  the  in- 
osculations of  terminal  branches  than  of  open  communications  between  large 
trunks,  are  less  likely  to  transmit  the  blood  in  a  pulsatory  stream.  For  the 
same  reason — the  great  freedom  of  the  communication  between  the  vessels  of 
opposite  sides — the  pulsation  has  more  frequently  been  found  to  continue  un- 
interruptedly and  distinctly,  though  reduced  in  force,  after  the  ligature  of  the 
artery  in  carotid  aneurisms,  than  in  those  in  any  other  situation.  The  cases 
in  which  it  returns  after  the  cessation  of  a  few  hours  only  are  perhaps  as 
frequent  in  the  groin  and  ham  as  in  the  neck.  In  those  instances  in  which 
the  pulsation  returns  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  the  ligature,  it 
usually  ceases  again  in  a  few  days,  though  it  sometimes  continues  a  week  or 
two.  When  it  recurs  at  a  later  period,  it  is  apt  to  last  somewhat  longer. 
CJompression  antecedent  to  the  ligature  may  so  enlarge  the  collateral  vessels  as 
to  favour  a  continuance  or  return  of  pulsation.  I  have  once  known  the 
pulsation  continue,  though  very  much  lessened,  in  a  popliteal  aneurism,  after 
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ligature  of  tbe  superficial  femoral,  in  a  case  in  which  compression  had  been 
ned  unavaihngly  for  nearly  three  months.    In  another  case,  in  wh  h  I  t  S 
th  external  ihac  artery  for  popliteal  aneurism,  owing  to  the  superficial  fern  ^1 

for  f  h1  T     VfT'       '  ^'^^  1^^^^^^'°^^  '^'^  ^^"^Pletely 

toi  a  tin  e  as  I  was  tightening  the  ligature,  but  then  returned,  and  became 

^ery  marked  m  a  few  hours.  In  this  case  compression  had  been  unavailingly 
employed  before  the  artery  was  tied.  ^ 

The  prognosis  of  these  cases  is  on  the  whole  favourable,  but  few  of  thei„ 
having  eventually  proved  fatal.  Of  2G  patients  in  whom  pulsation  occurred,  I 
find  that  three  died;  and  in  all  of  these  the  fatal  result  was  occasioned  by 
inflammation  and  sloughing  of  the  sac.  In  all  three  instances,  the  pulsation 
recurred  withm  the  first  twenty-four  hours.  When  it  returns  at  a  more 
advanced  period,  there  is  little  risk  to  the  patient,  as  it  is  usually  readily 
amenable  to  proper  treatment. 

A  Secondary  Aneurism  is  of  extremely  rare  occurrence  :  indeed  I  believe 
there  are  only  two  unequivocal  instances  of  this  aflFection  upon  record,  both  of 
which  took  place  in  the  ham  ;  the  original  tumour  having  disappeared  entirely 
after  operation,  the  secondary  disease  made  its  appearance  after  a  lapse  of  six 
months  in  one  case,  and  in  the  other  after  four  years.  It  is  of  importance  to 
distinguish  between  a  secondary  aneurism  and  secondary  or  recurrent  pulsation 
in  an  aneurismal  sac.  The  term  "  secondary  aneuris^n  "  should  be  restricted 
to  those  cases  in  which  an  aneurism  appears  in  the  site  of  a  former  one, 
which  has  undergone  consolidation  and  absorption.  The  question  may  be' 
raised,  whether  aneurisms  of  the  kind  are  in  reahty  secondary  or  whether 
they  may  not  originate  in  the  dilatation  of  a  portion  of  the  artery 
contiguous  to  the  seat  of  the  former  disease.  It  is  certainly  not  easy  to  under- 
stand how  an  aneurism  that  has  once  undergone  consolidation  and  absorption 
can  again  become  dilated  into  a  pulsating  tumour ;  and  I  think  it  most 
probable  that,  although  the  secondary  aneurism  may  be  found  in  the  same 
region  as  the  primary  one,  it  in  reahty  takes  its  origin  from  a  slightly  higher 
part  of  the  artery,  where  the  same  changes  may  have  been  in  progress  that 
determined  the  disease  in  the  first  instance.  Double  aneurism  thus  arising 
is,  indeed,  occasionally  met  with  in  the  ham  as  a  primary  disease.  I  have 
seen  a  popliteal  aneurism  associated  with  another  at  or  immediately  above  the 
aperture  in  the  adductor  magnus :  if  the  artery  in  such  a  case  as  this  had  been 
tied  before  the  second  tumour  had  attained  any  magnitude,  we  can  easily 
understand  how,  when  this  became  dilated,  it  might  have  been  considered  to  \ 
be  a  new  enlargement  of  the  original  sac,  whereas  it  was  in  reality  a  new. 
aneurism  forming  in  close  vicinity  to  the  old  one. 

Enlargement  of  an  aneurismal  sac  without  pulsation,  after  the  liga- 
ture of  the  artery  leading  to  it,  is  an  interesting  phenomenon,  and  one  that 
might  cause  the  true  nature  of  the  tumour  to  be  misunderstood,  as  it  closely 
resembles  in  its  slow  and  gradual  increase  the  growth  of  a  malignant  tumour. 
It  is  occasioned  by  the  distension  of  the  sac  by  regurgitant  blood  brought  into 
it  through  the  distal  end  of  the  vessel,  without  sufficient  force  to  cause  . 
pulsation,  though  sufficient  to  occasion  a  gradual  increase  in  the  size  of  the  | 
swelling. 

Treatment  of  Recurrent  Pulsation. — In  the  majority  of  cases  secondary 
pulsation  ceases  of  itself  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  or  weeks  from  con- 
solidation of  the  sac,  in  the  same  way  as  after  ligature  of  the  artery,  by  the 
deposition  of  laminated  fibrin.    This  tendency  to  consolidation  may  be  much 
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.ssisted  by  means  calculated  to  lessen  the  force  of  the  impulse  of  the  blood 
11  to  the  sac,  such  as  compression  of  the  artery  abo\'e  the  point  ligatured,  rest, 
the  elevated  position,  and  the  application  of  cold  to  the  part ;  cold,  however, 
must  be  carefully  applied,  lest,  the  vitality  of  the  limb  being  diminished, 
gangrene  be  induced.    At  the  same  time,  direct  pi'essure  may  be  made  upon 
tiie°sac,  so  as  to  moderate  the  flow  of  blood  into  it  :  this  has  in  many  cases 
succeeded  in  producing  consolidation  of  the  tumour,  and  may  most  con- 
veniently be  applied  by  means  of  a  compress  and  narrow  roller.    This  plan  is 
especially  adapted  to  popliteal  and  inguinal  aneurisms,  but  cannot  so  well  be 
exercised  upon  those  situated  in  the  neck.    Care  must  be  taken  that  the 
pressure  be  not  at  first  too  powerful,  lest  gangrene  result  ;  the  object  is  not  so 
much  to  force  out  the  contents  of  the  tumour,  or  to  efface  it,  as  simply  to 
restrain  and  moderate  somewhat  the  flow  of  blood  into  it.     Should  the 
aneurism  be  so  situated  that  pressure  can  be  exercised  upon  the  artery  above 
the  point  hgatured,  this  should  be  had  recourse  to  either  by  the  finger  or  by 
instrument,  and  will  be  both  safer  and  more  likely  to  be  effectual  than  direct 
pressure.     I  succeeded  in  this  way  in  curing  a  very  remarkable  case  of 
recurrent  pulsation  in  a  popliteal  aneurism.    The  patient,  a  man  about  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  was  admitted  into  University  College  Hospital  for  an 
aneurism,  about  the  size  of  an  orange,  in  the  right  ham.    Treatment  by  com- 
pression was  employed,  without  any  efil'ect  being  produced  on  the  tumour,  for 
three  months.   During  this  period  compression  was  employed  in  all  forms — by 
Carte's  instrument,  the  weight,  the  finger,  and  flexion.    I  then  tied  the  super- 
ficial femoral  artery  in  Scarpa's  triangle  with  a  hemp  ligature.    The  pulsation 
was  arrested  in  the  tumour  when  the  ligature  was  tied,  but  returned  in  a  shght 
degree  in  about  an  hour,  and  slowly  increased,  never  becoming  at  all  forcible, 
but  being  very  distinct.    The  ligature  separated  on  the  fourteenth  day.  The 
limb  was  bandaged,  and  a  pad  applied  over  the  aneurism  without  any  effect ; 
and  the  limb  was  raised,  but  still  the  pulsation  continued.   Carte's  compressor 
was  again  applied  to  the  common  femoral  artery,  and  used  for  about 
three  hours  in  an    intermittent    manner,   when  the    pulsation  finally 
ceased. 

In  the  event  of  the  pulsation  not  disappearing  under  the  influence  of  pres- 
sure, conjoined  with  rest,  dietetic  means,  and  the  local  application  of  cold, 
the  foUowing  courses  are  open  to  the  Surgeon  :  ],  To  ligature  the  vessel 
3etween  the  situation  of  the  previous  operation  and  the  aneurism;  2,  To 
perform  the  old  operation  of  laying  open  the  sac  ;  3,  To  excise  the  aneurism  ; 
ind  4,  To  amputate,  if  the  aneurism  be  situated  in  a  hmb. 
^  The  evidence  afforded  by  recorded  cases  and  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
iition  of  the  vessel  after  ligature  seem  to  suggest  that  the  most  hopeful 
treatment  is  to  ligature  the  artery  lower  down,  viz.,  between  the  .situation  of 
;he  previous  operation  and  the  aneurism.    The  recurrence  of  pulsation  in 
nost  cases  probably  depends  upon  the  free  entry  of  blood,  brought  by  the 
jollateral  circulation,  into  the  still  patent  vessel  above  the  sac.    In  a  case  of 
•ecurrent  pulsation  in  a  popliteal  aneurism  after  ligature  of  the  femoral  artery 
n.  Scarpa's  triangle  Savory  successfully  ligatured  the  popliteal  artery  about 
■wo  mches  above  the  sac  ;  two  catgut  ligatures  were  applied  and  the  vessel 
hvided  between  them.    In  a  similar  case  under  the  care  of  T.  Smith 
igature  of  the  superficial  femoral  in  Hunter's  canal  failed  to  arrest  the 
■ecun-ent  pulsation.     Subsequently,  the  popliteal  artery  was  ligatured  and 
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divided  an  inch  above  the  aneurism,  when  the  pulsation  ceased  and  the  sac 
ra])uily  diminished. 

In  the  event  of  religature  proving  unsuccessful  the  Surgeon  must  choose 
between  laying  open  or  completely  excising  the  aneurism,  and  amputation 
The  operation  of  opening  the  sac,  turning  out  its  contents,  and  ligaturing  the 
vessel  supplying  it,  is  in  any  circumstances  a  procedure  fraught  with  danoer 
to  the  patient,  and  full  of  difficulty  to  the  Surgeon,  even  when  he  knows'in 
what  situation  to  seek  the  feeding  vessel.    How  much  greater  then  must  tlu- 
uilticulty  be,  when  he  is  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  point  at  which  the  artery 
enters  the  sac,  and  cannot  know  whether  there  be  more  than  one  a.-teria] 
branch  leading  into  it.    Still,  if  the  limb  be  made  bloodless  by  Esmarch'g 
method,  these  difficulties  may  be  overcome,  and  it  is  well,  therefore,  to  attempt 
the  operation  whenever  possible,  falling  back  at  once  on  amputation  if  it 
cannot  be  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion.    A  modification  of  this  treaU. 
inent  consists  m  completely  excising  the  aneurism  and  ligaturing  the  artery 
above  and  below  it.    Rose  treated  in  this  way  a  case  of  femoral  aneurism  ia 
which  pulsation  recurred  after  ligature  of  the  external  iliac,  and  Horsley 
recently  excised  a  popliteal  aneurism  at  University  College  Hospital  after 
failure  of  the  ligature  of  the  femoral  to  produce  consolidation.    In  these  opera-  ■ 
tions  the  subsequent  dangers  of  secondary  hemorrhage  and  profuse  suppura-  • 
tion  can  be  avoided  only  by  scrupulous  attention  to  the  antiseptic  precautions. 

In  those  situations  in  which  amputation  is  impossible,  the  Surgeon  must 
attempt  the  old  operation  if  it  be  practicable,  or  leave  the  patient  to  inevitable 
death.  Smythe,  of  New  Orleans,  as  a  last  resource,  laid  open  a  subclavian 
aneurism,  for  which  he  had  successfully  tied  the  innominate  some  years 
before,  but  failed  to  secure  the  artery,  and  the  patient  died.  Morris,  however, 
has  successfully  adopted  this  proceeding  in  a  case  of  carotid  aneurism  after 
ligature  of  the  common  trunk  had  failed  ;  and  Berkeley  Hill  in  a  case  of ' 
axillary  aneurism  after  ligature  of  the  subclavian. 

Since  the  introduction  of  absorbable  ligatures  into  surgical  practice,  a  return 
of  pulsation  has  in  a  few  cases  been  due  to  a  restoration  of  the  lumen  of  the 
artery  after  the  disappearance  of  the  ligature.  This  is  recognized  by  the 
presence  of  pulsation  in  the  vessel  at  the  point  at  which  it  was  tied.  These 
cases  belong  to  a  different  class  from  those  iu  which  the  vessel  has  been  per- 
manently occluded,  and  require  different  treatment.  The  artery  may  be 
ligatured  again  at  or  near  the  same  spot  or  at  some  other  point.  In  a  case  of 
this  kind  that  occurred  under  the  care  of  Christopher  Heath  in  University 
College  Hospital,  the  femoral  was  successfully  tied  iu  Hunter's  canal  after 
ligature  of  the  artery  in  Scarpa's  triangle  had  failed.  The  causes  of  failure  of 
the  ligature  have  already  been  described  (Vol.  I.,  p.  434). 

3.  Suppuration  and  Sloughing  of  the  Sac. — When,  after  the  ligature 
of  its  supplying  artery,  an  aneurism  is  about  to  suppurate,  instead  of  diminish- 
ing in  size,  it  increases,  with  heat,  pain,  pulsation,  and  some  inflammatory 
discoloration  of  the  skin  covering  it.  This  gradually  becomes  thinned,  and 
at  last  gives  way  ;  the  contents  of  the  tumour,  mixed  with  pus,  are  discharged 
through  the  aperture  in  its  wall,  in  the  form  of  a  dark  purplish  brown  or  plum- 
coloured  and  often  fetid  fluid,  intermixed  with  masses  of  soft  dark  coagula,  or 
of  the  drier  laminated  fibrin,  which  in  appearance  may  not  inaptly  be  compared 
to  portions  of  raisins  or  dates.  This  may  be  accompanied  or  followed  by  the 
escape  of  florid  arterial  blood.    The  hasmorrhage  may  occur  in  a  sudden 
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ac  has  suppurated  have  had  a  fatal  termination,  and  in  almost  all  of  these 
Tath  LsXd  f  om  heemorrhage.    The  patients  in  a  few  remaining  mstan  e 
^a^l  been  arried  off  by  some  special  accidents,  such  as  the  pressure  of  the  sac 
on  he  pharynx  or  oesophagus,  or  the  discharge  of  the  conten  s  of  the  tumour 
Lto  tL  pTeura  or  bronchia!  tubes.    Haemorrhage  is  more  likely  to  occur  when 
uppur  t^^^^^^^^^     place  a  few  weeks  after  the  ligature  of  the  artery,  than  when 
a  longer  interval  has  elapsed.     That  hemorrhage  does  not  happen  moie 
frequen  ly  after  suppuration  of  the  sac  is  very  remarkable,  and  must  be  owing 
r  to  the  arter/being  plugged  with  coaguhim  above  and  below  the  cn.^ 
of  the  aneurism,  or,  if  the  artery  be.  pervious,  to  the  closure  of  the  mouth  of 
the  sac  by  coagulum.    It  is  owing  to  this  plugging  also,  that  m  many  cases 
the  fatal  bleeding  does  not  occur  at  the  moment  of  rupture,  but  only  after  a 
lapse  of  some  days,  or  even  weeks,  and  then,  as  a  rule,  owing  to  some  incautious 
movement  of  the  patient  by  which  the  coagulum  is  suddenly  disturbed.  Those 
cases  are  most  dangerous  in  which  pulsation  has  returned  m  the  sac  after  the 
hgature  of  the  vessel  but  before  the  supervention  of  suppuration  ;  as  m  these 
the  tumour  is  so  freely  supplied  with  blood  that,  if  it  burst,  fatal  hemorrhage 
will  with  certainty  occur. 

This  accident  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  aneurisms  of  the  axilla  or  grom 
than  in  those  of  the  ham  or  of  the  neck.  The  proximity  of  the  hgature  and 
the  necessary  interference  with  the  sac  in  its  application,  especially  m  arge 
axillary  or  inguinal  aneurisms,  is  undoubtedly  a  fi-equent  cause  of  it.  The  large 
size  which  these  tumours  rapidly  attain,  in  consequence  of  the  laxity  of  their 
areolar  connections,  also  favours  it.  Until  recently  it  was  believed  that  the 
occurrence  of  simple  coagulation,  instead  of  gradual  deposit  of  laminated 
fibrin,  was  an  important  factor  in  the  production  of  suppuration  of  the  sac  ; 
but  our  late  experience  of  the  treatment  of  aneurism  by  rapid  compression 
clearly  shows  that  the  danger  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  In  other  cases  it 
is  probable  that  the  suppuration  of  the  sac  is  a  consequence  of  pyemic  infec- 
tion from  the  wound,  corresponding  to  those  cases  in  which  we  find  the  for- 
mation of  pus  occurring  in  injured  or  diseased  tissues  at  a  distance  from  the 
septic  wound.  Besides  this,  it  has  been  very  justly  remarked  by  Porter,^  that 
the  excessive  handling  and  frequent  examination  to  which  an  aneurismal 
tumour  is  usually  subjected  in  a  hospital  may  induce  inflammation  and 
predispose  to  suppuration. 

The  'period  at  which  suppuration  of  the  sac  may  occur  after  the  ligature, 
varies  from  a  few  days  to  as  many  months.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  it 
would  appear  to  take  place  between  the  third  and  eighth  weeks  ;  later  than 
this  it  seldom  happens,  though  it  may  do  so  after  the  lapse  of  sevei-al  months, 
as  in  a  case  recorded  by  Astley  Cooper,  in  which  a  carotid  aneurism  suppurated 
at  the  eighth  month. 

Treatment. — When  an  aneurism  is  suppurating,  and  is  on  the  point  of 
giving  way,  it  will  be  better  to  make  an  incision  into  it  with  antiseptic 
precautions,  so  as  to  let  out  the  broken  down  contents  at  once.     It  must 
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then  be  treated  like  an  ordinary  abscess,  with  a  view  to  its  fiilinfj  up  bv 
U-rannlation  ;  which,  however,  will  necessarily  be  a  slow  process,  in  consj- 
qiience  of  the  size  of  the  cavity.  During  the  whole  of  this  time  a  tourniquoi 
should  be  kept  loosely  a]:)plied  upon  the  artery  above  the  sac,  so  as  to  be 
tightened  at  any  moment  if  bleeding  take  place/  If  hemorrhage  have  already 
supervened,  the  case  is  attended  with  immediate  danger.  In  such  a  case  as 
this,  the  first  indication  is  clearly  to  arrest  the  flow  of  blood,  so  as  to  save  th<: 
patient  from  immediate  death.  This  can  best  be  accomplished  by  turniuL^ 
out  the  coagula  and  plugging  the  sac  with  lint  or  compressed  sponge,  retainwl 
in  situhjh  firm  graduated  compress  and  well  applied  roller.  The  haemorrhage; 
having  thus  been  arrested  for  a  time,  the  Surgeon  should  consider  wliat  steps 
should  be  adopted  permanently  to  restrain  it.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  thougli 
these  are  exceptional,  the  plug  and  compress  may  be  sufficient  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  bleeding  ;  but  in  general  it  will  not  do  to  trust  to  these 
means,  unless  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  part  be  such  as  to  preclude 
more  active  measures. 

Various  plans  are  open  to  the  Surgeon  for  the  permanent  suppression  of  the 
bleeding.  The  sac  may  be  laid  open,  and  an  attempt  made  to  ligature  that 
])ortion  of  the  artery  from  which  the  blood  issues.  But  this  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  succeed,  as,  in  the  majority  of  the  cases,  the  coats  of  the  vessel 
being  softened,  there  would  be  little  prospect  of  its  holding  a  ligature,  even 
if  it  were  possible  to  expose  it  before  the  patient  died  of  hasmorrhage. 
Indeed,  though  this  plan  has  several  times  been  tried,  I  am  not  aware  that  by 
it  the  Surgeon  has  ever  succeeded  in  arresting  the  bleeding  from  a  suppurating 
aneurismal  sac. 

The  application  of  the  actual  cautery  to  the  bleeding  orifice  would,  I  think, 
hold  out  a  better  chance,  more  pai-ticularly  if  the  blood  were  poured  out  from 
a  collateral  vessel  of  small  size.  In  this  way,  Morrison,  of  Monte  Video,  suc- 
ceeded in  arresting  the  bleeding  of  an  aneurism  in  the  groin  that  had  suppur- 
ated. Should  this  means,  however,  not  suffice  (and  it  is  the  only  means  that 
can  be  applied  in  many  situations,  as  in  the  groin  and  axilla),  there  is  no 
course  left  but,  in  those  situations  in  which  it  can  be  done,  either  to  ligature 
the  artery  higher  up  or  to  amputate.  The  application  of  a  ligature  nearer  the 
centre  of  the  circulation,  even  though  practicable,  appears  to  me  to  be  of  very 
doubtful  utility  ;  for  the  probability  is,  that  the  circulation  through  the  limb, 
embarrassed  as  it  must  have  been  by  the  first  ligature  and  by  the  subsequent 
distension  and  suppuration  of  the  sac,  will  be  so  much  interfered  with  when 
the  artery  is  tied  a  second  time,  that  gangrene  will  result ;  or  else  that  the 
collateral  circulation,  if  sufficiently  active  to  maintain  the  vitality  of  the  limb, 
will  also  keep  up  the  hemorrhage.  In  these  circumstances,  the  only  coui-8^ 
left  to  the  Surgeon  is  amputation  of  the  limb  when  the  aneurism  is  so  situatedj 
that  it  can  be  removed  in  this  way.  j 

4.  Gangrene  of  the  Limb.— The  general  subject  of  gangrene  of  a  limbil, 
following  injury  and  ligature  of  the  main  artery,  has  already  been  described, 
(Vol.  I.,  p.  461)  ;  and  we  have  at  present  to  consider  only  those  cases  in  which 
ic  occurs  after  the  operation  for  aneurism. 

Causes.— If  the  aneurism  have  very  rapidly  attained  a  large  size,  it  may, 
by  its  pressure  on  the  collateral  vessels,  or  on  the  veins  in  its  vicinity 
(Fig.  458),  produce  such  an  amount  of  disturbance  in  the  circulation  of  t  . 
limb,  preventing  the  influx  of  arterial  or  obstructing  the  efilux  of  venous  blood, 
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to  occasion  a  great  liability  to  the  occurrence  of  gangrene.  But  perliaps 
;he  principal  source  of  danger  consists  in  the  aneurism  lecoming  suddenly  and 
ividphj  diffused,  more  particularly  in  those  cnses  in  which  the  anatomical 
elations  of  the  collateral  vessels  are  such,  as  in  the  ham,  that  they  may  readily 
tnd  uniformly  become  compressed  by  the  elliised  blood.  In  these  cases,  the 
additional  embarrassment  induced  in  the  circulation  of  the  limb  by  the  ligature 
of  its  main  artery  will  readily  induce  gangrene  ;  and  hence  it  is  that,  in  diffuse 
aneurism  of  the  lower  extremity,  ligature  of  the  artery  is  so  commonly  followed 
)y  mortification. 

Loss  of  Hood,  either  in  consequence  of  secondary  hfemorrhage  or  in  any 
other  way  before  or  after  the  application  of  the  ligature,  is  very  apt  to  be 
followed  by  gangrene  ;  the  more  so,  if  it  have  been  necessary  to  apply  a 
ligature  to  a  higher  point  on  the  trunk  of  the 
vessel  than  had  previously  been  tied.  This 
secondary  ligature  of  a  large  artery  in  cases  of 
aneurism  has,  I  believe,  invariably  been  followed  by 
gangrene  of  the  limb,  when  done  in  the  lower 
extremity ;  the  interference  with  the  collateral 
circulation  by  the  second  ligature  being  so  great, 
that  the  vitality  of  the  part  cannot  be  maintained. 

Besides  these  causes,  the  occurrence  of  erysipelas, 
exposure  of  the  limb  to  cold,  or  to  an  undue  degree 
of  heat,  or  subjecting  it  to  the  compression  of  a 
bandage,  may  be  attended  with  consequences  fatal 
to  its  vitality. 

The  period  of  superventioyi  of  gangrene  of  the 
limb  is  usually  from  the  third  to  the  tenth  day  ; 
it  seldom  occurs  before  this  period,  unless  incipient 
mortification  have  already  set  in  before  the  artery 
was  tied.  Gangrene  usually  follows  the  ligature 
of  the  external  iliac  at  an  earlier  period  than  that 
of  any  other  artery.  In  cases  of  aneurism,  the 
gangrene  is  always  of  the  dark  and  moist  variety, 
owing  to  its  being  commonly  dependent  on 
pressure  upon  the  large  venous  trunks  by  the  aneurismal  tumour. 

Treatment. — The  general  preventive  treatment  of  gangrene  following  the 
ligature  of  the  artery  for  aneurism  must  be  conducted  on  the  same  principles 
as  when  it  arises  after  the  ligature  of  arteries  generally  (Vol.  I.,  p.  463).  But 
some  special  modifications  of  it  are  required,  so  far  as  the  aneurism  is  con- 
cerned. When  the  gangrene  occurs  from  the  pressure  of  the  sac  upon  the 
accompanying  vein,  it  has  been  proposed  to  lay  the  tumour  open,  and  to 
turn  out  its  contents,  thus  removing  the  compression.  The  danger  of 
such  a  proceeding  consists  in  the  probability  of  the  occurrence  of  htemorrhage 
from  the  opening  made  into  the  sac,  and  in  the  risk  attending  suppuration 
set  up  in  the  sac  ;  yet  it  would  appear  that,  in  two  cases  in  which  this  practice 
was  adopted,  no  bad  results  followed.  Thus,  Lawrence  has  related  a 
case  of  diffused  aneurism  of  the  popliteal  artery,  in  which  this  plan  was  had 
recourse  to  with  the  best  results  ;  and  Benza  has  recorded  a  case  of  popliteal 
aneurism  in  which  the  same  method  was  adopted  in  consequence  of  great 
oedema  and  incipient  gangrene  of  the  foot  ;  after  the  extnicLion  of  a  quantity 


Fig.  45S. —  Popliteal  Aneurism 
compressing  the  Vein,  and  tluis 
causing  Gangrene  of  the  Limb  :  a. 
Artery  ;  h,  Vein  compressed  at  d  ; 
c.  Aneurism. 
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of  flesh-like  fibi-in  from  the  sac,  the  patient  made  an  excellent  recovery 
IheBe  cases  would  certainly  justify  the  Surgeon  in  adopting  such  a  course  wl.c'ii 
tbc  danger  of  gangrene  is  imminent,  and  dependent  on  the  size  and  pressure  oi 
the  tumour.  Should,  however,  the  gangrene  show  any  disposition  to  exteud 
or  should  there  be  ha3morrliage  from  the  sac  after  it  has  thus  been  laid  opeu" 
the  Surgeon  must  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  amputate  without  delay.  When 
gangrene  has  once  fairly  set  in,  thure  is  no  reasonable  prospect  of  savinj. 
the  hmb  ;  and  the  sooner  amputation  is  done  the  better.  The  limb  muf^' 
ahvays  be  removed  high  up  above  the  sac,  and  if  possible,  not  only  at  sonic 
distance  from  the  parts  that  have  mortified,  but  also  above  the  part  to 
which  the  serous  infiltration  that  precedes  mortification  has  extended. 
The  upper  extremity  must  generally  be  removed  at  the  shoulder-joint  ;  tlie 
lower  above  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  In  these  cases  there  will  generally 
be  a  considerable  amount  of  hEeraorrhage,  and  many  vessels  will  require  to 
be  tied  in  the  stump,  in  consequence  of  the  enlargement  of  the  collateral 
circulation. 

Compression  by  Instruments.— In  consequence  of  the  danger  and 
difficulties  attending  the  use  of  the  ligature.  Surgeons  have  endeavoured  to 
treat  aneurism  by  compression.    The  employment  of  direct  pressure  on  the 
aneurism  was  almost  naturally  suggested  as  a  means  of  counteracting  its  exten- 
sion  by  the  pressure  of  the  blood  from  within,  and  has  consequently  been  applied 
from  a  very  eariy  period.    This  plan  was  first  employed  by  Bourdelot  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  afterwards  by  G-enga,  Heistei-,  Guattaiii 
and  others.    These  Surgeons  made  the  pressure  directly  upon  the  sac  ;  and  ' 
Guattani  and  Flajani  relate  several  cures  which  they  effected  in  this  way;  but 
the  method  was  so  uncertain  in  its  results,  and  so  dangerous  from  its  tendency 
to  cause  inflammation  of  the  sac,  that  it  fell  into  disuse.  The  French  Surgeons 
introduced  a  modiflcation  of  the  pressure  plan,  by  laying  open  the  sac,  clearing 
out  its  contents,  and  applying  the  pressure  directly  over  the  opening  into  the 
vessel.    Deschamps  exposed  the  artery  leading  to  the  sac,  and  compressed  this 
with  an  instrument  which  he  termed  the  ^'p-esse-artere."    These  barbarous  • 
modes  of  treatment,  however,  were  entirely  set  aside  by  the  facility  and  com-  ■ 
paracive  success  of  the  Hunterian  operation  ;  and  compression  in  aneurism  i 
was  rarely  practised  by  Surgeons  after  the  great  step  made  by  John  Hunter  in 
the  treatment  of  this  disease.    Yet  we  find  that  Hunter  himself,  Blizard,  and  ; 
Freer  attempted,  though  without  success,  to  cure  this  disease  by  pressure  on  ; 
the  artery  leading  to  the  sac.    Pelletan  and  Dubois  appear  to  have  been  the 
first  who  successfully  applied  pressure  to  the  artery  above  the  sac,  instead  i 
of  to  the  aneurism  itself ;  this  was  in  1810.    After  this  period,  various  • 
attempts  were  made  methodically  to  treat  aneurisms  in  this  way  ;  but 
the  merit  of  having  introduced  the  practice  of  compression  in  the  treat-  • 
ment  of  aneurism  into  modern  surgery,  and  of  having  established  the  true 
principles  on  which  it  acts,  incontestably  belongs  to  the  Dublin  Surgeons ; 
amongst  whom  the  names  of  Hutton,  Belhngham,  Tufnell,  and  Carte  deserve 
especial  mention. 

Principle  of  Compression. — In  the  early  trials  of  the  cure  of  aneurism  : 
by  compressing  the  artery  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  tumour,  the  Surgeons  ■ 
who  employed  this  method  acted  on  an  erroneous  theory  ;  and,  the  principle 
not  being  understood,  the  practice  was  bad.    It  was  supposed  to  be  necessary, 
in  order  that  a  cure  might  take  place,  that  the  tvhole  flow  of  blood  through  the 
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arfcery  should  be  arrested  ;  that  inflammation  of  the  vessel  at  the  point  com- 
pressed should  be  set  up  ;  and  that  the  consolidation  of  the  aneurism  depended 
upon  the  obstruction  of  the  vessel  consequent  upon  this  inflammation,  ihis 
led  to  the  employment  of  such  forcible  compression,  with  the  view, of  exciting 
inflammation  in  the  artery,  that  the  patient  could  seldom  bear  it  for  a  sutticient 
length  of  time  to  effect  a  cure  ;  sloughing  of  the  skin  commonly  resulted  from 
the^severity  of  the  pressure  to  which  it  was  subjected.  The  Dublin  Surgeons 
however  pointed  out  the  error  of  this  doctrine,  and  laid  down  as  the  principle 
of  the  practice,  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  cure  is  brought  about  when 
the  artery  is  compressed,  in  pi-ecisely  the  same  way  as  when  it  occurs  spon- 
taneously, or  when  the  Hunterian  operation  is  performed— viz.,  by  the  deposit 
of  stratified  fibrin,  and  by  the  consequent  consolidation  of  the  aneurism 
(Fig.  45'.)),  aided  by  the  contraction  of  the  walls  of  the  sac.  It  was  furthei 
shown  that,  as  in  the  case  ol"  hgature  of  the  vessel,  it  was  not  necessary  that 
the  whole  of  the  circulation  through  the  aneurism  should 
be  permanently  arrested,  but  merely  that  it  should  be 
lessened  to  such  an  extent  as  to  induce  the  deposit  of 
laminated  fibrin  in  the  sac,  and  that,  if  the  pressure  were 
properly  conducted,  the  artery  was  in  no  way  injured  or 
occluded  at  the  part  compressed.  The  recognition  of  the 
true  principles  on  which  compression  of  the  artery  leading 
to  the  sac  cures  the  aneurism  has  led  to  important  results  ; 
for  as  the  severe  pressure  that  was  formerly  considered 
necessary  is  now  known  not  only  to  be  unnecessary,  but  to 
be  absolutely  injurious,  no  amount  of  compression  is  exer- 
cised beyond  what  is  requisite  to  moderate  the  flow  of  blood 
into  the  sac  ;  no  attempt  being  made  to  compress  the 
artery  so  severely  as  to  lead  to  its  obliteration  by  inflam- 
mation. 

But,  although,  where  the  pressure  is  moderate  or  the 
anastomosing  circulation  free,  the  consolidation  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  sac  takes  place  in  the  way  that  has  just  been 
described,  it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  this  is  the 
process  by  which  the  aneurism  becomes  cured  in  all  cases  in  which  recourse  is 
had  to  compression.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  some  cases,  in  which 
consolidation  has  taken  place  in  a  few  hours  after  the  employment  of  pressure, 
coagulation  of  the  contents  of  the  sac  has  suddenly  occurred  ;  and  this  sudden 
coagulation,  which  at  one  time  was  dreaded  by  Surgeons,  has  been  found  by 
increased  experience  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  advantageous,  as  leading  to  a 
more  rapid  cure. 

In  the  tubular  form  of  aneurism,  which  is  far  less  frequent  than  the  saccu- 
lated in  the  extremities,  the  cure  appears  to  take  place,  if  it  occurs  at  all,  rather 
by  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  partially  emptied  sac  than  either  by  the  slow 
deposit  of  laminated  fibrin,  or  by  the  rapid  and  almost  sudden  coagulation 
of  its  contents.  The  sac  gradually  shrinks,  and  shreds  of  fibrin  only  are 
found  adherent  to  its  sides.  But  although  I  believe  that  the  condition  of  the 
aneurism,  whether  sacculated  or  tubular,  has  a  considerable  influence  upon 
the  mode  in  which  compression  acts  in  effecting  a  cure,  and  also  upon  the  time 
that  is  occupied  in  the  treatment,  this  being  much  shorter  in  the  sacculated 
than  in  the  tubular  ibrm  of  the  disease  ;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 


Fig.  450.— Sac  of 
Aneurism  cured  by 
Compression  :  De- 
posit of  Laminated 
Fibrin. 
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IS  matenally  influenced  also  by  two  other  circumstances-viz..  the  condition  of 
the  blood  within  the  sac,  and  the  completeness  of  the  compression 
_  V\  hen  the  sac  is  filled  with  fluid  blood,  and  the  compression  is  not  nn- 
in  erniptedly  complete,  the  sac  appears  to  empty  itself  to  a  consideral)le 
extent,  and  eventually  to  consolidate  by  the  deposit  of  laminated  fibrin  But 
It  the  sac  already  contain  some  solidified  layers,  and  the  compression  be  con- 
tinuous and  complete,  the  coagulation  of  the  remaining  fluid  part  of  its  blood 
is  apt  to  take  place  rather  suddenly.  But  in  all  cases  the  contraction  of  the 
sac,  consequent  upon  the  arrest  or  restraint  of  the  current  of  blood  into  it,  i. 
an  important  element  in  the  cure.  There  is  a  preparation  in  the  Museum' of 
University  College  (Fig.  4G0),  illustrative  of  this  mode  of  cure. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  cure  of  an  aneurism  may  take  place  in  three 

different  ways  :  1,  by  the  slow  deposit  of  laminated 
fibrin  ;  2,  by  rapid  coagulation  of  the  contents  of 
the  sac  ;  3,  by  contraction  of  the  sac.  The  particular 
mode  of  cure  will  depend  upon  the  completeness  of  the 
compression  and  the  more  or  less  perfect  arrest  of  the 
blood  in  the  sac,  the  coagulability  of  that  blood,  and 
the  shape  of  the  aneurism. 

Circumstances  Influencing  Success.  —  The 
success  of  compression  depends  greatly  upon  a 
scrupulous  attention  to  a  number  of  minor  circum- 
stances, which,  though  each  be  trifling  in  itself, 
become  of  importance  when  taken  together.  During 
the  whole  time,  also,  the  patient's  general  health  should 
be  attended  to  in  accordance  with  those  principles  that 
have  already  been  laid  down  in  speaking  of  the  con- 
stitutional treatment  of  the  disease.  The  irritability 
of  the  system  must  also  be  lessened,  if  necessary,  by 
the  use  of  opiates  or  of  chloral  ;  and  the  patient 
should'  be  put  into  a  comfortable  bed,  with  firm  and 
Avell-secured  pillows  and  mattresses,  so  that  his  position  may  not  be  changed. 
As  it  is  principally  in  aneurism  of  the  lower  extremity  that  compression  can 
be  employed,  we  shall  proceed  to  describe  the  method  of  its  application 
here. 

Application  of  the  Compressor. — The  thigh  should,  if  necessary,  be 
shaved.  The  skin  should  then  be  powdered,  and'  the  limb  bandaged  with  a 
soft  roller  ;  a  pad  being  laid  on  the  tumour.  Pillows  must  then  be  comfort- 
ably arranged  under  it,  the  knee  being  semi-flexed.  Much  of  the  success  of 
the  treatment  will  depend  upon  the  kind  of  instrument  used.  The  ordinary 
horse-shoe,  or  Signorini's  tourniquet,  was  the  one  first  employed,  and  this  will, 
in  many  cases,  answer  the  purpose  perfectly  well  ;  but,  as  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  regulate  the  pressure  with  this  instrument,  and  as  it  is  not  unfre- 
quently  exercised  too  powerfully,  it  has  generally  given  place  at  the  present  day 
to  the  very  ingenious  apparatus  of  Carte,  which,  as  it  substitutes  an  elastic 
force  derived  from  vulcanized  india-rubber  bands  for  the  unyielding  pressure 
of  the  screw,  accommodates  itself  better  to  the  limb,  and  is  less  likely  to 
produce  injurious  compression.  This  instrument  as  well  as  the  other  contriv- 
ances which  have  at  various  times  been  invented  for  the  treatment  of 
aneurism  by  compression,  are  described  by  Bellingham  and  Tufnell,  in  their 


Pig.  4G0.— Sac  of  Tubular 
Aneurism  cured  by  Compres- 
sion :  Contraction  of  Sac, 
and  irregular  Deposit  of 
Fibrin. 
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works  on  this  subject,  to  which  I  must  reier  for  a  fuller  account  than  I  can 

here  o-ivc.  u     •    •  11 

In  ^applying  the  compressor,  especial  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  well 
padded  in  every  pai-t,  so  as  not  to  gall  the  skin.  In  some  of  the  early  cases 
in  which  I  saw  compression  employed  in  London  by  means  of  the  horse-shoe 


Fig.  401.— Compressor  for  the  Middle  of  the  Thigh. 


Fig.  462.— Compressor  for  the  Groin. 


tourniquet,  much  Inconvenience  resulted  from  want  of  attention  to  this  point. 
The  tendency  to  irritation  of  the  skin  is  much  lessened  by  powdering  the  limb, 
and  the  removal  of  the  hairs  by  shaving.  In  order  to  keep  up  continuous 
pressure,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  prevent  injury  to  the  skin,  it 
is  of  very  great  consequence  that 
two  instruments  should  be  used 
at  the  same  time,  so  that  when 
one  is  screwed  down  the  other 
may  be  loose  ;  these  instruments 
need  not  be  placed  close  together. 
If  the  aneurism  be  in  the  ham, 
it  will  be  sufficient  for  one  (Fig. 
462)  to  be  applied  to  the  groin, 
whilst  the  other  (Fig.  461)  is  put 
upon  the  middle  of  the  thigh 
(Fig.  463).  In  using  the  instru- 
ment, the  great  point  is  to  control 
the  circulation  with  the  minimum 

of  pressure.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  first  instrument  should  be  screwed  down 
so  that  all  pulsation  ceases  in  the  tumour,  but  still  not  so  tightly  as  completely 
to  arrest  all  the  flow  of  blood  through  it.  As  the  pressure  exercised  by  this 
becomes  painful,  the  second  compressor  must  be  screwed  tight,  and  then  the 
first  may  be  slackened.    In  this  way  an  alternation  of  pressure  can  be  kept 


Fig.  4(33. — Two  Compre.ssors  applied  for  Femoro- 
popliteal  Aiieiirism. 
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up  without  much  pain  or  inconvenience.  If  possible,  the  patieut  should  be 
taught  how  to  manage  the  instrument  himself,  and  will  often  find  occupation 
and  amusement  in  doing  so.  If,  however,  it  excite  much  pain  or  irritation,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  give  opiates  or  chloral  hydrate.  The  pressure  should,  if 
possible,  be  continued  during  sleep  ;  but  if  it  prevent  the  patient  from  taking 
liis  natural  rest,  the  suggestion  made  by  Tufnell,  of  unscrewing  the  instrument 
slightly,  and,  when  the  patient  is  asleep,  gently  tightening  it  again  without 
awakening  him,  may  advantageously  be  adopted  ;  it  is  indeed  surprising  how 
very  little  unscrewing  will  relieve  the  pain  of  the  compression.  A  large  cradle 
should  be  placed  over  the  patient's  body,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes 
may  be  taken  off  the  apparatus,  and  that  the  patient  may  manage  it  without 
risk  of  disturbance.  Should  there  still  be  much  uneasiness,  the  instrument 
might  be  taken  off  for  a  few  hours,  and  compression  kept  up  in  an  inter- 
mittent manner.  Even  in  such  circumstances  as 
these,  consolidation  of  the  sac  may  ensue. 

The  employment  of  a  iveight  may  sometimes  ad- 
vantageously be  substituted  for  the  clamp,  and  often 
occasions  less  distress  to  the  patient.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  464  will  be  found 
very  useful,  h.  very  simple  instrument  is  Tufnell's 
compressor,  I'epresented  in  Figs.  465,  466.  It 
consists  of  little  more  than  a  trnss-spring,  with 
a  pad  to  compress  the  artery,  and  straps  to  fix 
it  in  its  place,  and  increase,  by  being  tightened, 
the  force  of  the  compression. 

Compression  under  Anaesthetics. — In  some 
cases,  in  which,  from  the  situation  of  the  aneurism, 
deep  and  severe  pressure  is  required  to  control  the 
circulation,  the  pain  becomes  so  unendurable  that 
the  patient  cannot  submit  to  the  treatment  suffi- 
ciently long  for  a  good  effect  to  be  produced. 
Opium  or  chloral  hydrate  may  then  possibly 
enable  him  to  bear  the  pressure,  but  more  complete 
narcotism  is  often  necessary.  In  these  circum- 
stances chloroform  becomes  a  most  useful  adjunct : 
and  by  prolonging  the  anaesthesia  for  several 
hours,  the  amount  and  duration  of  pressure  requisite  to  effect  a  rapid  cure 
may  be  maintained.  In  this  way  W.  Murray  of  K'ewcastle— to  whom  is  due 
the  merit  of  first  employing  prolonged  ansesthesia  as  an  adjunct  to  compres- 
sion— cured  an  aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta  by  keeping  up  pressure  on 
that  vessel  for  five  hours  under  chloroform.  Heath  of  Newcastle  cured  an 
aneurism  of  the  external  iliac  by  compressing  the  abdominal  aorta  for  seven 
hours  under  chloroform  ;  Mapother  of  Dublin  treated  an  ilio-femoral  aneurism 
successfully  by  compressing  the  common  iliac  artery  for  four  and  a  half  hours : 
and  Lawson  cured  an  inguinal  aneurism  by  pressure  on  the  abdominal  aorta 
for  four  hours.  In  two  cases  of  popliteal  aneurism  I  kept  up  completely 
obstructing  pressure  on  the  common  femoral  artery,  under  chloroform,  for 
twelve  hours.  By  these  means  the  only  serious  objection  to  the  employment 
of  pressure,  and  the  most  common  cause  of  its  failure,  may  be  prevented  ; 
and  it  is  clear  that,  under  chloroform,  pressure  may  be  applied  to  arteries, 


Fig.  464.— P.  H.  Watson's  Weight 
Compressor.  Tlie  ciroular  dotted 
Une  shows  the  position  of  the  linib. 
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Fig.  465. — Tufnell's  Compressor. 


such  as  the  subclavian  and  carotid,  on  which  it  could  not  otherwise  be 
used. 

The  Effects  upon  the  aneurism  vary  considerably.    In  some  cases  it 


Fig.  460. — Tufnell's  Compressor  applied. 


rapidly  and  suddenly  solidifies  ;  more  commonly,  however,  this  is  a  gradual 
process,  the  aneurism  becoming  more  painful  and  more  solid,  with  less  pulsa- 
tion and  bruit.    As  the  solidification  takes  place,  there  is  usually  some 
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restlessness,  a  feeling  of  general  uneasiness,  and  of  constitutional  disturbance 
which  IS  best  quieted  by  opiates.  As  the  pressure  is  continued,  and  the 
tumour  begins  to  harden,  the  anastomosing  vessels  enlarge,  with  a  good  deal 
ot  burning  pain  in  the  limb  generally,  and  arterial  pulsation  in  situations 
where  usually  none  is  naturally  felt.  The  abnormal  pulsation  is  always 
found  to  occur  in  much  the  same  situations,  the  same  vessels  appearing,  to 
undei^-o  dilatation.  Thus  I  have  had  more  than  one  opportunity  of  confirm- 
ing lufnells  remark  that  in  the  treatment 'of  popliteal  aneurism  by  com- 
pression, three  arteries  will  be  found  to  be  enlarged,  one  of  which  passes  over 
t lie  centre  of  the  tumour,  another  over  the  head  of  the  fibula,  and  the  third 
along  the  inuer  edge  of  the  patella.  Tufnell  also  states  that  the  severe  burning 
paiu  which  IS  felt  in  these  cases  is  owing  to  the  artery  accompanyin-'-  the 
communicans  peronei  nerve  being  enlarged.  After  complete  solidificatron  of 
the  tumour  has  taken  place,  the  compression  ought  to  be  continued  for  at 
least  forty-eight  hours,  so  as  to  guard  against  a  relapse. 

The  Duration  of  the  Treatment  varies  very  greatly.  In  some  cases,  as 
above  stated,  the  tumour  has  become  solidified  in  a  few  hours  or  in  two  or 
three  days.  In  other  instances,  the  treatment  has  required  to  be  protracted 
for  more  than  three  months  before  a  cure  has  resulted.  In  26  cases  of  femoral 
or  popliteal  aneurism  cured  by  compression  in  the  London  hospitals,  the 
average  time,  according  to  Hutchinson,  was  nineteen  days.  Barwell  has 
collected  from  American,  British,  and  Continental  journals  all  the  recorded 
cases  of  popliteal  aneurism  cured  by  compression  in  the  ten  years  1870  to  1879 
inclusive,  and  he  gives  the  following  statistics  of  the  duration  of  the  treatment. 
For  instrumental  compression  the  longest  period  was  7  weeks,  the  shortest  24 
hours,  the  mean  of  19  cases  in  which  the  time  was  recorded,  12  days  ;  for 
digital  compression,  the  longest  period  was  21  days,  the  shortest  4 J  hours,  and 
the  mean  of  13  cases  5^  days  ;  for  combined  instrumental  and  digital  com- 
pression the  longest  period  was  six  months,  the  shortest  44  hours,  and  the  mean 
of  12  cases  44^  days.  Much,  of  course,  will  depend,  in  this  respect,  on  che 
constitution  of  the  patient,  and  on  the  condition  of  the  tumour  ;  those  circum- 
stances which  are  most  favourable  to  the  spontaneous  cure  of  the  aneurism 
will  also  influence  the  rapidity  of  the  cure  by  compression.  There  are,  un- 
doubtedly, certain  conditions  of  the  blood  in  which  it  is  little  disposed  to 
coagulate,  and  in  these  cases  the  duration  of  the  treatment  will  necessarily  be 
prolonged.  So  also,  when  the  aneurism  is  tubular,  we  must  expect  that  the 
blood  which  passes  freely  through  it  in  the  direct  current  of  the  circulation 
will  be  slower  in  depositing  layers  of  fibrin  than  when  the  disease  is  saccu- 
lated, and  thus  contains  a  residuum  of  blood  that  is  not  so  directly  influenced 
by  the  current  through  the  sac.  In  the  early  days  of  this  treatment  there 
was  an  indisposition  on  the  part  of  Surgeons  to  apply  compression  very 
firmly,  and  a  longer  time  was  expended  over  it  than  is  now  generally 
the  case  ;  and  the  example  set  by  Murray,  with  regard  to  abdominal  aneurism, 
has  been  followed  with  success  in  respect  to  the  femoral,  popliteal,  and 
other  forms  of  the  disease,  the  compressor  being  screwed  down  tight  on 
the  artery  so  as  completely  to  arrest  for  the  time  all  circulation  through  the 
sac,  the  patient  being  kept  under  chloroform,  and  the  cure  effected  in  a  few 
hours. 

Applicability. — Of  the  great  value  of  compression  in  the  treatment  of 
aneurism,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  more  especially  when  the  tumour  is  situated 
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in  the  arteries  of  the  lower  extremity  below  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  lii 
aneurism  occurring  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tiinik,  as  in  the  ih"ac,  the  carotid, 
subclavian,  and  axillary  arteries,  it  is  generally  not  so  applicable  ;  although, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  aneurisms  in  the  groin  have  been  cured  by  compres- 
sion of  the  abdominal  aorta,  or  of  the  iliac  artery.  Spontaneous  aneurism  is 
extremely  rare  in  the  upper  extremity  ;  and,  as  the  traumatic  forms  of  the 
disease  which  occur  here  generally  require  that  the  sac  should  be  laid  open,  it 
is  seldom  found  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  it  in  this  part  of  the  body, 
though  it  may  be  and  has  been  successfully  applied  to  the  brachial  artery. 

The  great  question  with  regard  to  compi'ession  appears,  after  all,  to  be 
whether  it  possesses  any  special  advantages  over  the  ligature,  in  the  treatment 
of  those  aneurisms  in  which  its  employment  is  practicable.  The  principal 
objections  that  have  been  urged  against  it  are,  that  its  employment  is  more 
painful  and  tedious  than  the  use  of  the  ligature  ;  and  that  those  cases  that  are 
unpromising  to  the  ligature,  or  that  require  amputation  rather  than  deligation 
of  the  artery,  are  equally  unfavourable  to  compression,  and  cannot  be  saved  by 
its  employment. 

To  these  objections  it  may  with  justice  be  answered  that  the  pain  attendant 
on  the  employment  of  compression  depends  very  greatly  upon  the  skill  and 
care  with  which  the  apparatus  is  managed,  as  well  as  upon  the  kind  of  instru- 
ment used,  being  certainly  much  diminished  when  Carte's  elastic  compressor 
is  employed  ;  and  that,  as  has  already  been  shown,  the  pain  may  be  overcome 
by  the  use  of  anassthetics.  With  regard  to  the  relative  tediousness  of  the 
treatment  under  the  two  plans,  it  would  appear  that  in  reality  there  is  but 
little  difference  ;  for  although  some  cases,  in  which  compression  is  used,  are 
prolonged  over  a  considerable  space  of  time,  yet  they  do  not  occupy  more  thsm 
is  often  consumed  when  accidents  of  various  kinds  follow  the  use  of  the 
ligature  ;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  after  compression,  but  can  never 
occur  after  the  employment  of  the  ligature,  that  the  patient  is  cuied  of 
his  disease  in  a  few  hours  or  days.  Taking  the  averages,  however,  we 
find  that  in  the  Dublin  cases  the  treatment  lasted  twenty-five  days,  and 
in  the  London  cases  collected  by  Hutchinson  but  nineteen,  and  this  is 
not  very  different  from  what  formerly  happened  when  silk  ligatures  were 
applied  so  as  to  cut  through  the  artery  and  be  finally  withdrawn  from  the 
wound  ;  for  of  fifty-four  cases  recorded  by  Crisp  in  which  the  femoral  artery 
was  tied,  the  average  time  for  separation  of  the  ligature  was  eighteen  days, 
and  if  to  this  a  week  more  were  added  for  the  closure  of  the  wound,  and  for 
the  treatment  of  the  various  accidents  that  often  accompanied  and  followed 
ligature,  we  should  probably  be  within  the  mark,  and  yet  only  bring  the 
duration  of  the  treatment  by  the  two  methods  to  the  same  level.  In  the 
present  day,  however,  ligatures  which  are  either  absorbable,  or  are  intended 
to  become  enclosed  in  the  wound,  are  almost  universally  employed;  and,  as 
with  the  improved  methods  of  treating  wounds,  union  by  first  intention,  or 
within  ten  days,  is  the  rule,  the  treatment  by  ligature  has  come  to  be  the 
more  speedy  mode  of  cure. 

Surgeons  will,  however,  eventually  be  guided  in  their  estimate  of  the  value 
of  these  two  plans,  not  so  much  by  the  question  of  submitting  their  patients 
to  a  slightly  more  painful  or  tedious  treatment,  as  by  the  comparative  risk  to 
life  entailed  by  one  or  other  method.  Upon  this  point  statistics  have  yet  to 
be  collected  ;  partly  because  the  unsuccessful  cases  of  ligature  have  not  been  so 
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commonly  published  as  the  successful  ones,  and  partly  because  sufficient  time 
has  hardly  yet  elapsed  since  the  general  adoption  of  absorbable  ligatures  and 
antiseptic  treatment  to  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  conclusion  as  to  the 
diminution  in  the  death-rate  that  may  be  effected  by  their  use.  Statistics 
published  by  Bellingbani  in  1851  (Med.-Chir.  Trans,  Vol.  XXXIV.),  and  by 
Holmes  in  his  well  known  Lectures  on  fcbe  Treatment  of  Aneurism  in  1874 
showed  clearly  that  though  the  treatment  of  popliteal  aneurism  by  compression' 
IS  attended  with  scarcely  any  direct  danger  to  the  patient,  it  very  frequently 
bills  to  cure  the  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  ligature  of  the  femoral  artery  is 
far  more  certain  as  a  means  of  cure  though  necessai-ily  attended  with  more 
direct  danger  irom  the  operation,  a  danger  which  the  statistics  show  has 
progressively  decreased  during  the  last  thirty  years.  The  latest  statistics  on 
this  subject  are  those  published  in  1883  by  Barwell  in  his  admirable  article 
on  Aneurism  in  the  International  Encyclopaedia  of  Surgery.  He  has  there 
collected  148  cases  of  popliteal  aneurism  treated  by  compression  between 
1870  and  1880.  Of  these,  68  were  successful,  while  80  ended  in  failure. 
Of  the  unsuccessful  cases,  57  submitted  to  ligature,  2  went  away  unrelieved, 
4  suffered  amputation,  and  6  died.  Of  the  6  deaths,  2  occurred  from  rupture 
of  the  sac,  2  from  "  thrombosis,"  1  from  gangrene,  and  in  one  the  cause  was 
not  stated.  During  the  same  period,  67  cases  of  ligature  occurred  in  six  of 
the  chief  London  hospitals.  Of  these,  10  died.  If  these  are  further  sub- 
divided, it  will  be  found  that  out  of  32  cases  which  occurred  in  the  first  half 
of  the  decade,  7  died  and  2  underwent  subsequent  amputation  ;  while  from 
1875  to  1879  inclusive,  35  cases  occurred,  with  3  deaths  and  no  amputations. 
Whether  this  great  improvement  is  merely  accidental,  or  is  the  result  of  the 
improvement  in  the  material  used  as  the  ligature  and  in  the  treatment  of  the 
wound,  remains  to  be  seen,  but  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  the  latter 
is  the  true  explanation. 

If  compression  fail,  ligature  may  be  applied  in  some  cases  with  a  better 
prospect  of  success  than  if  compression  had  not  previously  been  tried,  that 
treatment  having  caused  the  collateral  circulation  to  enlarge,  and  thus 
lessened  the  tendency  to  gangrene.  If,  however,  we  take  the  general  average 
of  those  cases  that  have  been  submitted  to  ligature  after  the  failure  of  com- 
pression, we  shall  find  that  the  result  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  when  the 
ligature  has  been  employed  as  the  primary  method  of  treatment.  Thus  I 
find  that,  out  of  40  cases  in  which  the  ligature  was  employed  after  com- 
pression had  failed,  there  were  16  deaths.  Thi«  is  probably  not  so  much 
due  to  the  previous  employment  of  compression,  as  to  the  same  causes  in- 
terfering with  the  consolidation  of  the  tumour  after  the  ligature  that  had 
prevented  the  success  of  the  compression  treatment.  With  regard  to  the 
facility  of  ligaturing  an  artery  such  as  the  femoral,  after  compression  has 
been  tried  and  has  failed,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  difficulties  are  in- 
creased. The  sheath  of  the  vessels  is  apt  to  become  thickened,  and  the 
artery  and  vein  are  perhaps  less  easily  separable  than  when  pressure  has  not 
previously  been  employed. 

It  should  also  not  be  forgotten  that  in  some  cases,  as  when  aneurism  is 
comphcated  with  heart  disease,  or  occurs  in  a  very  broken  and  unhealthy 
constitution,  in  which  the  operation  necessary  for  ligature  would  be  scarcely 
or  not  at  all  admissible,  compression  may  safely  be  employed. 

After  carefully  considering  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  plans  of  treatment, 
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I  think  we  may  conclude  that,  though  in  some  few  cases  neither  ligature  i.  or 
compression  can  be  adopted,  and  amputation  is  the  solo  resource,  yet  m  others 
compression  can  be  employed  when  it  would  not  be  safe  to  have  recourse  to 
the  lio-ature  :  and  that,  m  all  ordinary  cases  of  femoral  and  popliteal  aneurism 
especfally,  compression  should  be  preferred  to  the  ligature,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
not  a  more  tedious  method  of  cure,  while  it  is  infinitely  safer.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  its  success  depends  very  greatly 
,»u  the  continuous  care  bestowed  upon  the  case  during  the  progress  ot  the 

treatment.  .       ^  ,■,    ^     ,       .  f 

Digital  Compression.— Shortly  after  the  introduction  of  the  treatment  ot 
aneurism  by  instrumental  compression,  the  fingers  were  used  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  mechanical  means  in  use.  Thus  Greatrex,  in  1845,  directed  a  patient  to 
keep  up  compression  by  means  of  the  fingers,  where  the  tourniquet  had  been 
used,  and  required  to  be  loosened.  In  1846  Yanzetti,  then  Professor  of 
Surgery  at  Charkofi*,  tried,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  cure  a  large  popliteal 
aneurism  by  compression  of  the  femoral  with  the  fingers  only,  continued 
for  two  days.  It  was  not  until  seven  years  later,  when  Professor  at  Padua, 
that  Yanzetti  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  this  method  successfully 
in  practice,  and  to  establish  it  as  a  distinct  means  of  curing  aneurisms. 
Bat  although  this  merit  is  undoubtedly  due  to  Yanzetti,  we  must  credit 
Knight  of  Newhaven  (U.  S.  A.)  with  the  first  successful  case— he  having,  in 
1848,  cured  a  very  large  popliteal  aneurism  by  digital  compression,  maintained 
for  forty  hours. 

In  this  plan  of  treating  aneurisms,  no  apparatus  of  any  kind  is  used  ;  bub 
the  circulation  through  the  artery  leading  to  the  tumour  is  controlled  by  the 
pressure  of  the  finger.  In  order  to  carry  it  out  there  must  be  relays  of 
assistants,  each  of  whom  compresses  the  vessel  for  about  ten  minutes  at  a  time. 
The  pressure  should  be  appUed  in  the  way  that  is  represented  in  Fig.  19, 
Yol.  I.,  p.  53.  The  fatigue  may  be  very  materially  lessened  by  placing  a  6  or 
8  lb.  weight  on  the  compressing  finger.  "With  such  aid  each  assistant  may 
be  able  to  keep  up  the  pressure  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  As  soon  as  his 
fingers  become  fatigued,  but  before  he  relaxes  the  pressure,  another  assistant 
compresses  the  vessel ;  and  thus  the  circulation  through  it  may  be  uninter- 
ruptedly controlled.  In  this  way  aneurisms  of  the  popliteal  artery,  in  the 
orbit,  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  and  in  the  groin,  have  been  successfully  treated 
— the  tumour  having  in  some  instances  become  consolidated  in  a  few  hours. 
The  effect  of  digital  compression  and  the  rapidity  of  cure  would  be  increased 
by  the  application  of  direct  pressure  to  the  tumour,  and  by  the  previous 
employment  of  proper  constitutional  means  ;  it  might  in  some  cases  be  very 
advantageously  conjoined  with  the  treatment  by  flexion.  But  its  chief 
advantages  seem  to  be,  that  it  is  apphcable  to  arteries,  as  those  at  the  root 
of  the  neck,  to  which  it  might  be  difficult  to  apply  any  kind  of  compressor, 
and  that  it  can  be  employed  when  no  apparatus  is  obtainable. 

Esmaiich's  Elastic  Bandage  has  been  used  with  a  certain  amount  of 
success  in  the  treatment  of  external  aneurisms.  It  was  first  employed  in  these 
cases  by  Sir  Walter  Reid,  R.N.  in  1875.  Pearce  Gould,  who  has  carefully 
investigated  this  method  of  treatment,  has  collected  details  of  72  cases  in 
which  it  has  been  employed.  Of  these  he  finds  that  ;J5  were  cured,  in  30  the- 
treatment  was  unsuccessful,  in  5  death  resulted,  and  in  the  remaining  2  the 
result  was  doubtful. 
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The  treatmeuc  has  been  applied  chiefly  to  aneurisms  of  the  popliteal  artery 
but  in  a  few  cases  it  has  been  successfully  enii)loyed  in  other  situations  Tl,,' 
objects  in  view  are,  flrst,  to  empty  the  whole  limb  of  blood  as  far  as  possible,  witii 
the  exception  of  the  sac  and  the  part  of  the  artery  in  immediate  connexio), 
with  It  ;  secondly,  to  keep  the  blood  distending  the  sac  at  perfect  rest  until 
coagulation  has  taken  ])lace  ;  and  thirdly,  to  protect  the  soft  clot  thus  formed 
from  the  influence  of  the  arterial  current  until  it  has  become  sufficiently  toi.g], 
and  solid  to  resist  it,  by  compression  of  the  trunk  leading  to  the  aneurism 
In  the  case  of  a  popliteal  aneurism,  the  treatment  is  thus  carried  out  Th<' 
elastic  bandage  is  first  applied  from  the  toes  to  tlie  ham  with  sufficient  force 
to  render  the  limb  bloodless  ;  it  is  then  carried  loosely  over  the  tumour,  so  as 
not  to  empty  the  sac,  and  again  applied  firmly  as  high  as  the  middle  of 
the  thigh  ;  the  elastic  tourniquet  is  then  put  on  with  sufficient  force  to  arresl. 
the  circulation  completely.  The  bandage  is  better  left  on  till  the  tourniquet 
is  removed.  The  average  time  required  for  the  application  of  the  bandage  is 
one  hour  and  a  half.  The  time  during  which  the  limb  may  be  kept  bloodless 
with  impunity  is  uncertain.  Heath  kept  the  tourniquet  on  in  one  case  for  three 
hours,  and  in  another  for  three  hours  and  a  quarter,  without  evil  consequences  : 
and  Barwell  in  one  case  retained  it  for  five  hours.  The  limb  must  be  wrapt  in 
cotton-Wool,  and,  if  necessary,  warm  bottles,  at  a  temperature  of  about  100"  F.. 
miiy  be  applied.  The  pressure  causes  severe  pain,  which  may  require  the 
use  of  hypodermic  injections  of  morphia  ;  but  if  the  treatment  is  continued 
for  more  than  one  hour,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  administer  an  autesthetic. 
Before  the  bandage  is  removed  a  Carte's  compressor  may  be  applied,  or 
arrangements  made  for  keeping  up  digital  compression,  and  this  must  be 
maintained  for  from  two  to  six  hours,  even  if  all  pulsation  has  ceased  when 
the  tourniquet  is  taken  off. 

The  mode  by  which  the  elastic  bandage  effects  a  cure  is  by  causing  stasis 
of  the  blood  in  the  aneurism  and  the  adjoining  part  of  the  artery.  This 
stagnant  blood  coagulates,  the  clot  being  formed  first  in  the  aneurismal  sac, 
and  then  spreading  to  the  artery.  Gould  is  of  opinion  that  the  permanent 
cure  of  the  aneurism  is  effected  chiefly  by  means  of  the  portion  of  coagulum 
extending  into  the  artery.  This  being  in  contact  with  the  comparatively 
healthy  walls  of  the  vessel  undergoes  the  changes  described  in  the  chapter  on 
wounds  of  arteries  (Yol.  I.,  p.  416)  ;  the  vessel  is  thus  permanently  occluded. 
The  clot  in  the  aneurism,  on  the  other  hand,  being  in  contact  with  the  un- 
healthy walls  of  the  sac,  or  with  layers  of  laminated  fibrin,  tends  to  become 
friable,  and  to  yield  before  the  pressure  of  the  blood,  unless  protected  by  the 
thrombus  in  the  artery.  If,  however,  the  vessel  be  safely  occluded,  the  sac 
and  its  contents  gradually  shrivel  and  are  absorbed.  Failure  has  in  some 
cases  apparently  been  due  to  the  bandage  having  been  applied  too  tightly 
over  the  tumour,  so  that  the  sac  was  but  partly  filled  by  the  coagulum. 
In  other  cases  it  may  have  been  due  to  a  want  of  coagulability  of  the  blood, 
and  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  this  it  is  well  to  submit  the  patient 
to  a  course  of  medical  treatment  and  diet  (p.  il8)  before  applying  the 
bandage. 

If,  on  removal  of  the  bandage,  there  is  still  distinct  pulsation  to  be  felt, 
although  the  tumour  seems  partially  consohdated,  a  cure  may  often  be  effected 
Jiy  digital  or  instrumental  compression  in  a  few  hours. 

The  chief  danger  to  be  apprehended  seems  to  be  gangrene,  which  has 
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occurred  in  more  than  one  case.  It  appears  to  have  been  due  to  thrombosis 
takiut?  place  in  the  vein,  and  possibly  also  in  the  capillaries  of  the  parts  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  aneurism  from  which  the  blood  had  not  been  expelled. 
This,  with  the  simultaneous  occlusion  of  the  artery,  would  offer  an  amount  of 
obstruction  to  the  circulation  which  would  almost  certainly  end  in  gangrene. 
The  only  means  of  avoiding  it  seems  to  be  by  carrying  the  bandage  lightly 
over  the  tumour,  whereby  the  veins  may  be  emptied  while  the  fulness  of  the 
sac  is  not  interfered  with.  The  expulsion  of  so  large  an  amount  of  blood 
from  the  limb  necessarily  raises  the  arterial  tension  in  the  rest  of  the  body ; 
consequently  the  use  of  the  elastic  bandage  is  not  to  be  recommended  when 
the  patient  is  aff"ected  with  an  internal  aneurism  which  might  rupture  under 
the  strain.  For  the  same  reason  it  should  be  avoided  when  there  is  a  suspicion 
of  fatty  heart. 

The  elastic  bandage  is  most  likely  to  succeed  in  effecting  a  cure  in 
aneurisms  that  are  beginning  to  undergo  consolidation.  It  is  of  little  use  in 
aneurisms  that  are  large  and  rapidly  increasing,  with  thin  walls  and  fluid  contents. 

Flexion. — The  treatment  of  aneurism  by  flexion  of  the  contiguous  joint 
is  a  method  that  is  rarely  applicable  to  any  other  form  of  the  disease  than 
the  popliteal.    The  history  of  this  plan  of  treating  aneurisms  is  interesting, 
as  an  illustration  of  the  gradual  steps  by  which  Surgery  usually  arrives  at  its 
dtimate  results.    It  had  been  long  known  to  Surgeons  that  the  pulse  at  the 
wrist  might  be  arrested  by  the  forcible  flexion  of  the  forearm  on  the  arm  ;  and 
Malgaigne  and  Eichet  had  recommended  this  means  for  the  arrest  of  hemor- 
rhage from  the  brachial  artery  and  the  arteries  of  the  forearm  when  wounded. 
Flemy— a  distinguished  French  naval  Surgeon— having  succeeded  in  curing  a 
wound  of  the  brachial  artery  by  forced  flexion  of  the  elbow,  aided  by  .direct 
compression,  and  one  of  the  radial  by  flexion  of  the  wrist,  published  in  1846 
a  memoir  in  which  he  stated,  as  a  conclusion  from  his  observations,  that 
any  aneurism  of  the  forearm  or  leg  might  be  treated  by  means  of  flexion 
of  the  hmb  in  which  it  was  situated.    To  A.  Thierry  is  due  the  honour  of 
havmg  been  the  first  to  cure  a  traumatic  aneurism  of  the  bend  of  the  arm  by 
flexion  of  the  hmb.    This  was  in  1852  (Eichet,  Diet.  d&  Med.  et  de  GUrurgie, 
Vol.  II.,  p.  338).    In  1857,  Mannoir  of  Geneva  applied  the  flexion  treatment 
to  a  large  aneurism  of  the  ham.    Forced  flexion  could  not  be  borne  on 
account  of  the  pain  it  occasioned,  and  the  patient  was  therefore  allowed  to 
walk  on  crutches  with  the  leg  bent,  and  supported  in  a  kind  of  a  stirrup 
attached  to  the  opposite  shoulder.     In  less  than  three  weeks  the  cure  was 
effected^  which  Mannoir  found  a  year  afterwards  to  be  permanent.  In 
1858,_Hart  apphed  this  method  of  treatment  successfully  in  a  case  of  popliteal 
aneurism,  and  to  him  is  due  the  merit  of  having  first  introduced  it  into  this 
country. 

_  Flexion  is  necessarily  applicable  only  to  arteries  situated  in  the  bend  of 

jomts,  as  the  elbow  or  ham,  in  which  the  circulation  can  be  directly  controlled 

by  bending  the  hmb,  or  in  traumatic  aneurisms  in  the  limbs  below  these  joints 

m  which  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  feeding  artery  can  be  stopped  in  the 

same  way.    Its  application  is  therefore  somewhat  limited,  and  its  use  is  still 

farther  restricted  by  the  pain  and  insupportable  annoyance  occasioned  in  many 

cases  by  foiled  flexion  of  the  limb,  necessitating,  as  in  Mannoir's  car  a 

relaxation  of  the  method,  which,  however,  was  still  effective  in  curino  [.he 
aneurism.  ^yxv^^^  i.ue 
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Nothinn-  can  be  simpler  tlian  the  details  of  this  plan.  It  consists,  in  tlio 
lower  limb,  in  applying-  a  bandage  us  hi<>'ji  as  the  knee  and  then  gradually 
flexing  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  so  that  the  heel  is  brought  up  towards  tlu; 
buttock,  where  it  is  retained  by  a  strap  or  bandage.  The  patient  is  at  the 
same  time  confined  to  bed,  and  put  under  proper  constitutional  treatment. 
By  this  means,  the  popliteal  artery  being  bent  at  an  acute  angle,  the  circula- 
tion through  it  is  nearly,  if  not  completely,  arrested  ;  and  the  obstacle  to  tho 
flow  of  blood  is  still  further  increased  by  the  compression  of  the  tumoui' 
between  the  posterior  flat  surface  of  the  femur  and  the  upper  part  of  the  calf. 
In  this  way  the  aneurism  is  most  favourably  situated  for  the  consolidation  of 
its  contents,  which,  in  the  recorded  cases,  has  often  taken  place  at  an  early 
period. 

The  principle  on  which  the  cure  is  efl'ected  in  these  cases  appears  to  be,  that 
by  flexion  the  artery  leading  to  and  from  the  sac,  and  the  aneurism  itself,  are 
so  compressed  that  retardation  of  the  circulation  ensues,  and  deposition  (jf 
laminated  fibrin  takes  place  in  the  usual  way.  The  compression  by  flexion  is 
most  Hkely  to  be  successful  in  those  cases  in  which  the  aneurism  is 
small,  situated  low  in  the  popliteal  space,  and  in  a  young  or  middle-aged 
subject,  who  can  bear  the  continued  flexion  without  much  inconvenience. 
"When  flexion  is  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  cure  an  aneurism,  it  may  very 
advantageously  be  had  recourse  to  in  addition  to  other  methods  of  treatment, 
more  especially  that  by  digital  compression. 

The  statistics  of  the  treatment  by  flexion  require  to  be  carried  down  to  the 
present  time.  Those  published  by  Fischer  in  1870  comprised  57  cases.  Of 
these  28  were  cured — 20  being  by  flexion  alone  ;  and  in  29  the  method 
failed. 

The  various  methods  of  employing  compression,  viz.,  by  clamps,  by  weight, 
by  flexion,  and  by  the  finger,  may  often  be  advantageously  combined  in  the 
same  case.  When  the  patient  tires  of  one,  another  may  be  substituted  for  it ; 
and  thus  the  good  effects  are  continuously  kept  up  with  less  fatigue  and  irrita- 
tion than  would  otherwise  be  experienced.  So  also  various  modifications  of  these 
different  methods  may  be  practised  to  suit  the  requirements  of  any  particular 
case.  But  for  these  no  special  directions  can  be  given  ;  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Surgeon  must  supply  the  want  in  each  case. 

Manipulation.— In  1857  Fergusson  proposed  to  treat  some  aneurisms  by  a 
procedure  which  he  termed  manipulation.  This  consists  in  squeezing  the 
aneurismal  tumour  in  such  away  as  to  detach  a  portion  of  the  coagulum  within 
it,  which,  being  carried  on  with  the  current  of  blood  into  the  distal  end  of  the 
artery,  obstructs  this  ;  and  thus,  by  impeding  the  circulation  through  the 
sac,  may  lead  to  its  consolidation.  It  has  also  been  suggested  by  Oliver 
Pemberton  that  the  alteration  of  the  relations  of  the  laminated  fibrin  in  the 
cavity  of  the  aneurism  may  bring  about  a  further  deposition  of  fibrin  on  the 
displaced  laminae.  This  procedure  can  scarcely  be  considered,  nor  is  it 
intended  to  be,  of  very  general  application.  To  aneurisms,  however,  that  are  not 
amenable  to  ordinary  surgical  treatment,  and  that  must  necessarily  prove  fatal  if 
left  alone— as  in  those  situated  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  more  particularly  of  the 
subclavian  artery — it  might  possibly  be  advantageously  applied.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary,  however,  to  point  out  the  obvious  danger  of  rupture  of  the  sac,  or 
of  the  diff'usion  of  the  aneurism  from  the  weakening  of  its  walls  by  the  separa- 
tion of  the  coagulum,  to  make  Surgeons  use  due  caution  in  carrying  out  this 
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method  of  treatment.  There  is  another  danger  also  especially  attendant  on 
this  procedure,  when  applied  to  aneurisms  about  the  neck  :  viz.,  that  the 
detached  coagulum  may  be  carried  by  the  circulation  into  the  cerebral  arteries, 
and  by  obstructing  them  occasion  the  same  kind  of  cerebral  disturbance  that 
occurs  \Yhen  these  vessels  become  occluded  by  fibrinous  plugs— embola.^  That 
this  danger  is  a  real  and  a  great  one,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  in  some 
cases  in  which  manipulation  of  subclavian  and  carotid  aneurisms  has  been 
tried,  the  patient  has  been  suddenly  seized  with  syncope  and  hemiplegia. 
Teale  has  successfully  conjoined  manipulation  with  compression  in  a  case  of 
popliteal  aneurism,  in  which  the  pressure  on  the  artery  was  slow  in  consolidating 
the  tumour  ;  the  detachment  of  a  portion  of  the  coagulum  almost  at  once  led 
to  the  consolidation  of  the  tumour.  Somewhat  analogous  to  this  method  is 
one  recommended  in  1842  by  Blake,  who  proposed,  by  the  introduction^  of 
a  cataract-needle  into  the  sac,  to  detach  some  of  the  laminated  fibrin,  which 
might  then  be  washed  against  the  aperture  of  the  exit  and  occlude  it, 

Galvano-puncture. — The  attempt  to  bring  about  the  consolidation  of  an 
aneurismal  sac  by  the  employment  of  electricity  is  of  comparatively  recent 
date.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  practised  by  B.  Phillips,  about  the  year 
1832.  Little  attention,  however,  was  given  to  the  mode  of  treatment  until 
a  few  years  back,  when  it  was  revived  by  some  of  the  French  and  Italian 
Surgeons,  especially  Petrequin,  Burci,  and  Ciniselli.  The  object  aimed  at 
by  this  operation  is  the  production  of  coagulation  in  the  aneurismal  sac  by 
decomposition  of  the  blood  contained  in  it  by  means  of  the  galvanic  current. 
"When  two  needles  connected  with  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery  are  intro- 
duced into  a  mass  of  fluid  blood,  a  firm  solid  coagulum  is  rapidly  formed 
round  that  connected  with  the  positive  pole,  while  at  the  same  time  a  large 
soft,  spongy  clot  mixed  with  bubbles  of  gas  is  seen  at  the  negative  needle,  and 
a  dark,  tar-like  fluid  also  makes  its  appearance.  If  the  needle  used  be  made 
of  steel,  further  changes  occur  at  the  positive  pole  due  to  the  production 
of  salts  of  iron  with  the  acids  liberated  from  the  blood.  These  changes  are 
spoken  of  as  secondary  electrolysis.  The  clot  formed  by  electrolysis  is,  there- 
fore, not  composed  simply  of  the  fibrin  of  the  blood,  but  also  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  albumen  coagulated  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  current, 
and  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  foreign  body  around  which  it  is  hoped  that 
ordinary  coagulation  will  occur. 

The  operation  of  galvano-puncture  is  best  performed  as  follows.  Two  steel 
needles,  well  insulated  with  vulcanite  or  gum  elastic,  are  inserted  into  the  sac 
of  the  aneurism  and  connected  with  the  opposite  poles  of  the  battery.  The 
needles  should  be  about  one  inch  apart,  parallel  to  each  other,  and  so  inserted 
that  no  part  of  the  uninsulated  portion  of  the  needle  shall  touch  the  sac.  The 
best  battery  for  the  purpose  is  one  of  the  ordinary  medical  batteries  with 
small  Leclanche  cells,  of  which  from  ten  to  twenty  may  be  used  for  a  time 
varying  from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour  or  more,  according  to  the 
effect  produced.  If  the  tumour  be  sufiiciently  near  the  surface  to  be  clearly 
observed,  as  has  been  the  case  in  several  of  the  aneurisms  in  which  this  treat- 
ment has  been  employed,  it  will  be  seen  to  become  more  tense  and  firm,  and 
the  expansile  nature  of  the  pulsation  will  become  diminished  as  the  operation 
progresses.  Sometimes  bubbles  of  gas  escape  by  the  side  of  the  negative 
needle,  arid  a  little  thick  brown  fluid  oozes  up.  Occasionally  the  tumour  has 
been  found  to  swell  and  become  resonant  on  percussion.    When  a  distinct 
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effect  has  been  produced  the  needles  may  be  withdrawn,  and  the  small  punctures 
closed  with  lint  and  collodion.    The  negative  needle  will  be  found  unaltered, 
while  the  positive  will  be  corroded  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
electrolytic  action  that  has  taken  place.    In  order  to  prevent  this  corrosion 
of  the  positive  needle,  it  has  been  suggested  by  John  Duncan  of  Edinburgh 
that  platinum  should  be  used  instead  of  steel.    There  is  no  evidence,  however, 
that  the  salts  of  iron  produced  give  rise  to  any  particular  danger  ;  in  fact, 
it  is  probable  that  they  aid  considerably  in  the  formation  of  fehe  lirm  coagulum 
surrounding  the  needle.    The  battery  used  in  the  operation  is  of  considerable 
importance.    It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Ciniselli  that  a  current  of  high 
tension  and  somewhat  low  intensity  is  less  likely  to  cause  the  production  of 
undue  heat  during  the  operation,  and  is  consequently  less  prone  to  lead  to 
inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  sac.    A  battery  composed  of  a  large 
number  of  small  elements  is  tlierefore  superior  to  one  of  a  few  large  elements. 
Some  operators,  and  especially  Bastian,  have  advocated  the  introduction  of 
the  positive  pole  only,  the  negative  being  attached  to  a  sponge  or  metal  plate 
laid  on  the  skin  near  the  aneurism.    The  only  objection  to  this  mode  of 
treatment  is  the  excessively  small  effect  produced.    The  electrolytic  action 
which  takes  place  is  directly  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the  current  ;  and 
by  the  inclusion  of  a  considerable  mass  of  the  tissues  of  the  patient  in  the 
circuit,  the  resistance  is  so  greatly  increased  that  electrolysis  is  reduced  to  a 
scarcely  appreciable  amount,  the  positive  needle  appearing  almost  unchanged 
after  the  operation.    Others,  again,  have  introduced  the  negative  needle  only  ; 
as,  however,  the  coagulum  formed  at  the  negative  pole  is  soft  and  frothy,  but 
little  good  can  be  expected  from  this  mode  of  operating.    Julius  Althaus,  who 
has  superintended  the  operation  in  five  cases,  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  "  the 
most  effective  application  of  the  current  is  that  where  both  poles  are  inserted 
into  the  sac."    Ciniselli  operated  in  this  way,  and  Duncan  and  Fraser,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  many  important  observations  on  galvano-puncture 
and  for  the  invention  of  reliable  insulated  needles,  support  the  same  view. 
The  operation  is  accompanied  by  but  little  pain,  and  it  is  only  occasionally 
that  chloroform  is  needed.    The  effect  of  a  single  operation  is  seldom  sufficient 
to  cause  any  marked  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  patient,  and  it 
usually  requires  to  be  repeated  several  times. 

The  clot  formed  as  the  result  of  galvano-puncture  is  somewhat  soft  and 
yielding,  and  unless  supported  by  a  moderately  firm  sac  soon  flattens  out  or 
disappears,  and  the  condition  of  the  aneurism  becomes  much  the  same  as  it 
was  before  the  operation.    Little  more  than  the  most  transient  relief  can  for 
this  reason  be  expected  in  many  cases  ;  and  whenever  the  aneurism  has 
become  diffused,  the  operation  can  only  be  productive  of  mischief  by  hastening 
the  inflammatory  changes  occurring  round  the  sac.    It  might  be  supposed 
that  so  soft  a  clot  would  readily  break  up,  and  that  there  would  consequently 
be  great  danger  of  embolism  ;  but  no  such  accident  has  happened  in  any  ot 
the  recorded  cases.    Suppuration  of  the  sac  has  occasionally  taken  place,  but 
its  occurrence  has  been  much  less  frequent  since  the  principles  of  the  operation 
have  been  more  fully  understood.     The  formation  of  sloughs  round  the 
needle  punctures,  and  consequent  hasmorrhage,  have  not  been  noticed  except 
when  the  needles  have  been  imperfectly  insulated.    In  fact,  it  may  be  said 
that  in  almost  every  case,  even  when  the  operation  has  failed  to  give  relief,  it 
has  at  any  rate  done  no  harm. 
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The  general  results  of  the  published  cases  have  not  been  unfavourable  when 
we  consider  the  hopeless  nature  of  the  cases  in  which  the  operation  has  been 
performed.  Ciniselli  asserts  that  of  18  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta  treated  by 
his  method,  five  were  cured,  and  no  evil  consequences  followed  in  any  case.  Of 
the  same  number  which  have  been  operated  on  in  this  country  during  the  last 
few  years,  none  have  been  cured,  but  at  least  six  experienced  more  or  less 
relief  ;  and  in  almost  all,  it  may  be  said,  the  operation  aimed  only  at  relief, 
the  disease  being  too  advanced  to  warrant  any  hope  of  cure.  About  sixty 
other  cases  of  aneurism  of  various  arteries  have  been  collected  by  Ciniselli  as 
having  been  operated  on  before  1868  ;  but  in  these  the  methods  used  were  so 
imperfect,  that  they  cannot  be  fairly  considered  as  bearing  upon  the  question 
at  the  present  time, 

.  When  we  compare  galvano-puncture  with  ligature  or  compression  in  the 
treatment  of  external  aneurism,  it  is,  I  think,  impossible  to  hesitate  for  a 
moment  in  giving  a  decided  preference  to  the  latter  modes  of  treatment,  as  the 
results  that  have  hitherto  been  obtained  from  the  former  are  not  such  as  would 
justify  a  prudent  Surgeon  in  submitting  his  patient  to  an  operation  of  this 
kind,  when  he  possesses  such  certain  and  comparatively  safe  modes  of  treat- 
ment as  deligatiou  or  compression.  In  internal  aneurisms,  or  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  disease  is  so  situated  at  the  root  of  the  neck  that  the  artery  can 
neither  be  ligatured  with  safety  nor  compressed,  galvano-puncture  is  certainly 
justifiable,  especially  when  conjoined  with  proper  medical  treatment,  as  we 
have  ample  proof  that  with  the  knowledge  and  means  now  at  our  disposal  we 
can  perform  the  operation  with  scarcely  any  danger  to  the  patient,  and  in 
favourable  cases  with  some  hope  of  relief.  Much  will  depend  upon  the 
selection  of  the  case.  Ciniselli  has  pointed  out  that  the  conditions  favourable 
to  success,  are  that  the  aneurism  shall  be  sacculated  and  opening  into  the 
vessel  by  a  narrow  mouth,  of  slow  growth  and  of  medium  size,  and,  when 
thoracic,  situated  entirely  within  the  thorax,  and  that  it  shall  not  in  any 
serious  way  have  interfered  with  the  general  health  of  the  patient.  These 
conditions  seldom  occur  ;  and  when  they  are  absent,  the  most  that  can  be 
hoped  for  is  temporary  arrest  of  the  progress  of  the  disease  and  some  relief  to 
the  patient's  sufferings. 

Injection  with  Perchloride  of  Iron. — The  injection  of  aneurismal  sacs 
with  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  has  also  been  practised,  with  the  view  of 
coagulating  their  contents,  but  such  treatment  is  attended  with  considerable 
risk  of  embolism  and  may  give  rise  to  inflammation  and  suppuration.  Its 
employment  would,  therefore,  be  suggested  only  in  cases  in  which  either 
from  the  situation  of  the  aneurism,  or  its  complication  with  extensive  disease 
of  the  arterial  system,  neither  proximal  nor  distal  ligature  nor  compression  is 
appHcable,  and  in  these  probably  the  introduction  of  foreign  bodies  into  the 
sac  or  galvano-puncture  would  be  less  dangerous  and  equally  likely  to  be 
successful,  aamgee  has  suggested  the  injection  of  fibrin-ferment  into  the  sac, 
while  the  circulation  through  it  is  arrested  by  pressure,  as  a  means  of  deter- 
mining coagulation.  This  has  been  once  practised  by  Southam  in  a  case  of 
iliac  aneurism,  but  without  success. 

Hypodermic  Injection  of  Ergotin.— Langenbeck  advocated  the  hypo- 
dermic use  of  a  watery  extract  of  ergot  in  cases  of  aneurism,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  it  might  act  on  the  muscular  fibres  scattered  over  the  sac  of  the 
aneurism  in  the  same  way  as  it  acts  on  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  uterus,  and 
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nofcTr°^ir"5r"""  tl.e  size  of  the  aneurism,  if 

not  cuic   t.    He  seems  to  have  tried  it  in  only  two  cases     One  was  nr. 
uneunsm  in  the  snpraclavicuh^r  region  (exact  nature  not  mentioned)rwhid 
had  previously  been  treated  with  moxas,  and  almost  cured.    The  symptom 
having  returned,  hypodermic  injections  of  ergot  were  tried.    The  quantity 
injected  varied  from  about  i  grain  to  :5  grains  of  Bonjean's  watery  extract  of 
eigot,  dilu  ed  with  three  times  as  much  spirit  and  glycerine.    The  injections 
were  repeated  every  three  or  four  days.    Decided  improvement  is  said  to  have 
taken  jDlace,  but  pulsation  never  quite  ceased.    The  improvement  commenced 
after  the  second  injection.    No  unpleasant  symptoms  occurred  after  the  injec- 
tions    In  the  second  case  a  man,  aged  42,  had  a  sacculated  aneurism  of  the 
radial  artery  of  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut.    An  injection  of  two  grains  and  a  half 
of  the  watery  extract  cured  it  in  one  day,  as  the  next  day  it  could  not  be  felt 
i  he  injection  gave  rise  to  some  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue 
which  disappeared  in  a  week.  ' 

This  accident  I  have  seen  happen  in  one  case  in  which  I  tried  it,  but  no 
good  resulted  from  the  treatment,  which  cannot,  indeed,  on  pathological 
grounds,  be  considered  to  be  of  a  hopeful  character. 

Introduction  of  Foreign  Bodies.— In  1804  Moore  introduced  twenty- 
six  yards  of  fine  iron  wire  into  the  sac  of  an  aortic  aneurism  through  a  fine 
trochar,  with  the  view  of  inducing  coagulation  of  its  contents.    The  tumour 
appeared  to  become  moi-e  solid,  but  death  took  place  on  the  fifth  day  from 
inflammation  of  the  sac  and  pericarditis.    Since  that  time  the  operation  has 
been  repeated  about  a  dozen  times  without  any  very  encouraging  degree  of 
success,  the  only  cure  having  occurred  in  a  case  of  a  small  brachial  aneurism 
in  a  young  woman  under  the  care  of  Van  der  Meulin.    In  this  case  catgut 
was  used  instead  of  wire,  and  the  treatment  was  combined  with  compression. 
In  1873,  Bryant  introduced  twenty-six  feet  of  horsehair  into  a  pophteal 
aneurism  in  a  patient  dying  from  ulcerative  endocarditis,  and  thus  averted 
the  threatened  rupture  of  the  sac,  prolonging  life  for  a  few  days.    In  1883 
Loreta  introduced  two  metres  of  wire  into  the  sac  of  an  abdominal  aneurism 
after  exposing  it  by  opening  the  abdomen.    The  man  apparently  recovered,  but 
died  after  ninety-two  days  from  rupture  of  the  sac  close  to  the  mouth.  Similar 
treatment  was  adopted  by  Morris  in  a  case  of  abdominal  aneurism,  but  the 
patient  died  of  asthenia  on  the  fifth  day.    In  1885,  Hulke  introduced  forty 
feet  of  wire  into  an  aortic  aneurism,  with  the  result  of  consoUdating  a  part  of 
the  sac  which  threatened  to  give  way,  but  eleven  weeks  after,  the  tumour  was 
enlarging  so  rapidly  in  another  direction  that  the  operation  was  repeated  by 
Gould,  but  without  success.    These  seem  to  be  the  only  cases  in  which  any 
marked  benefit  has  followed  the  operation.    The  true  value  of  this  treatment 
has  yet  to  be  determined.    It  is  evidently  justifiable  only  when  more  efficient 
means  are  inapplicable,  and  in  such  cases  it  may  do  something  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  disease.    Opinions  differ  as  to  the  best  material  to  be  used. 
Steel  wire,  which  has  been  rolled  upon  a  reel  so  that  it  may  again  coil  up  in 
the  sac,  seems  the  most  convenient  in  many  ways,  and  if  too  much  be  not 
introduced  it  is  not  likely  to  cause  any  irritation  in  the  sac.    Horsehair  and 
catgut  are  less  under  control,  and  may  project  through  the  mouth  of  the  sac 
into  the  main  trunk,  although  so  far  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  embolism 
following  their  use.    The  treatment  is  probably  useless  after  the  aneurism  has 
become  diffused  by  the  yielding  of  its  sac. 
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«nrHp  'ineurism  combined  electrolysis  with  the 
Barwell  in  one  case  ^^^^ 

■'^^P^K^I^th  Te,7  fine  needles  has  been  performed  with  some 
„t  any  mjnry   .^.^^  ^  I,,  this  way  Marshall  obtained  some  con- 

lerirfor  four  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  tnmonr  was  much 
filler  ^.v^^Ji^^^  about  twelve  days  after  from  causes  unconnec  ed 
^Ithe  tltment,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  firm  clot  was  found  m  the 
sac  Th  treatment  seems  worthy  of  further  trial  in  otherw.se  hopeless  case 
Ta  substitute  for  galvano-puncture.  _  The  smallest  ^^-^^^l^l  ^^^^^ 
made  of  sealing-was  may  be  used,  as  m  Heath's  case  ;  or  bet^r  stiil,  the  nne 
7n^^TlLnion.o\l^^^\  pins,  which  should  be  gilded.  They  may  be  left 
Tf oi^rcl  four  to  five  days,  and  should  be  covered  with  some  smrple  antiseptic 
dressing  to  diminish  the  risk  of  ulceration.  After  they  are  removed  the  punc- 
tures must  be  covered  with  collodion. 

Macewen  has  employed  acupuncture  in  the  following  way  One  or  more  fine 
needles  long  enough  to  reach  across  the  sac,  are  introduced  and  are  left  in  foi 
twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  during  which  time  the  position  of  the  point  of 
the  pin  is  frequently  shifted,  so  that  it  may  come  in  contact  with  different 
parts  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  sac.  The  treatment  usually  needs  repetition 
and  no  anesthetic  is  required  :  antiseptic  precautions  must  be  observed. 

Macewen  has  recorded  four  cases  in  which  this  method  was  adopted,  ihe 
first  case  was  an  aortic  aneurism,  which  ended  fatally  by  its  pressure  on  the 
trachea  a  month  after  the  treatment  was  commenced  ;  pms  had  been  intro- 
duced on  seven  occasions,  and  at  the  post-mortem  the  sac  was  found  to  be  two- 
thirds  filled  with  white,  firm,  laminated  thrombus.    The  second  case  was 
a  laro-e  femoral  aneurism  which  was  cured  by  this  method  combined  with 
compression  of  the  common  iliac  artery  for  two  hours,  after  compression 
alone  a  fortnight  previously  had  failed.    In  the  third  case  an  aneurism 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  abdominal  aorta  was  cured  after  acupuncture  had 
been  used  on  three  occasions.   The  relations  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
to  the  surface  of  the  sac  were  first  determined  by  inflating  them  with  gas. 
The  patient  was  in  good  health  two  and  a  half  years  after  the  treatment. 
The  fourth  case  was  one  of  intrathoracic  aneurism  projecting  above  the 
clavicle  and  probably  involving  the  left  subclavian  ;  it  was  accompanied  by 
oedema,  pain  and  loss  of  power  in  the  left  arm.    Acupuncture  was  performed 
four  times  in  a  month,  and  on  five  occasions  four  months  later.    The  improve- 
ment was  gradual,  and  twenty-two  months  after  the  treatment  was  commenced 
the  patient  was  performing  her  ordinary  duties,  the  use  of  the  arm  being 
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ARTERIO-VENOUS  ANEURISMS. 

Pi-eternafcural  comnmnication  between  arteries  and  veins,  though  usually  the 
osultot  wounds,  occasionally  happens  from  disease;  uWion^takl  pllt 

When  such  conmnuucations  are  of  traumatic  origin,  they  may,  as  has  alread; 

As  the  result  of  disease,  aneur.smal  varix  only  can  occur,  varicose  aneurism 
nevei  happening  except  as  a  consequence  of  wound.  These  spontaneous 
communications  have  been  met  with  between  the  aorta  and  the  vena  cava 
and  between  the  iliac,  femoral,  carotid,  and  subclavian  arteries  and  thei^ 
a<3Companying  veins.  In  nature,  symptoms,  course,  and  treatment  they  so 
closely  resemble  traumatic  aneurismal  varix,  described  at  Vol  I  p  470  that 
their  consideration  need  not  detain  us  here.  ' 
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ANEURISMS  OF  THE  THORAX,  HEAD  AND  NECK,  AND  UPPER 

EXTREMITY. 

ANEUBISM    OF    THE    THOBAOIC  AORTA. 

Symptoms  -The  symptoms  of  intrathoracic  Aortic  Aneurism  are  of  two 

'Z^^^^l  .-atlyin  distinctness,  and  may  even  be 
wanHno  In  some  cLs,  more  especially  in  fusiform  aneurisms  they  are  very 
matof 'almost  from  the  first ;  in  others,  especially  in  sacculated  aneurisms 
re;  ly  be  absent  throughout.    They  consist  in 

and  degrees  of  intensity-bellows,  raspmg,  or  whizzmg  ;  and  m  the  second 
sound  of  the  heart  being  audible  over  a  greater  space  than  normal.  At  he 
same  time  there  may  be  dulness  on  percussion.  These  -f^^-^^, ^^f^^^ 
be  heard  upon  or  to  the  left  side  of  the  spine  more  distinctly  than  at  the 
anterioTpart  of  the  chest ;  when  occurring  anteriorly,  they  are  chiefly  met 

""'^hrvlLVofthetuscultatory  signs  in  the  diagnosis  of  aneurism  within  the 
.chest  is  not  perhaps  so  great  as  in  many  other  thoracic  diseases  m  the  early 
stages  of  the  affeciion,  and  in  those  cases  in  which  the  aneurism  contmu  s 
small  and  sacculated  throughout,  or  is  so  deeply  seated  as  not  to  approach  t  e 
parietes  of  the  chest.    This  is  not  surprising,  when  we  reflect  how  deeply  the 
ascending  portion  of  the  aorta  and  the  arch  are  situated  ;  how  they  are 
covered  in  front  by  the  lungs  and  loose  areolar  tissue,  through  which  sound  is 
with  difficulty  transmitted  ;  and  how  they  are  covered  in  behind  by  the  spme 
and  its  muscles.    When,  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  borne  in  mmd  that 
aneurisms  of  the  arch  often  prove  fatal  by  rupture  before  they  have  attained 
a  size  greater  than  that  of  a  walnut  or  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  thus  are  incapable 
of  famishing  a  murmur  of  any  very  marked  kind,  it  can  easily  be  anderstood 
that  the  value  of  auscultation  is  but  small  in  many  cases  of  thoracic 

aneurism.  .  ,  .  , 

The  Rational  Signs  of  intrathoracic  aortic  aneurism  are  of  three  Kmas  :— 

Pressure-Eifects  ;  Pulsation  ;  and  Tumour. 

Pressure-Effects  may  be  exercised  on  any  of  the  contiguous  structures ; 
and  a  glance  at  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  thoracic  aorta,  more  particularly 
the  arch,  will  enable  the  Surgeon  to  judge  of  their  complexity  and  importance. 
They  will  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  aneurism  and  the 
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portion  of  the  aorta  aifected  by  it  ;  more  according  to  the  latter  than  to  the 
former  condition.  When  the  aneurism  arises  from  the  root  of  the  aorta  and 
more  especially  when  it  is  intrapericardial,  it  is  usually  of  small  size,  and  its 
pressure-effects  will  be  little  obvious.  When  the  aneurism  arises  from  the 
termmatton  of  the  arch,  or  the  descending  aorta,  it  may  often  attain  a  consider- 
able  development  without  causing  any  very  obvious  pressure-effects.  Aneurisms 
that  are  situated  within  the  concavity  of  the  arch  necessarily  give  rise  to  very 
severe  effects,  by  the  compression  they  must  exercise  .upon  some  one  or  other 
of  the  very  important  structures  that  are  included  within  the  aortic  arch 
When  the  anterior  part  of ' the  is  affected,  the  aneurism  may  attain  a 

very  considerable  bulk,  even  coming  forward  so  as  to  project  and  pulsate 
between  the  intercostal  spaces,  without  any  very  noticeable  jiressure-eflects 
being  induced;  but  when  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  artery  is  the  seat 
of  the  disease,  severe  symptoms 
are  caused  by  the  compression 
of  the  structures  lying  contigu- 
ous to  the  artery  and  erosion  of 
the  vertcbrge  (Figs.  467,  468). 
When  the  iqiper  part  of  the  aortic 
arch  is  the  seat  of  aneurism,  a 


Fig.  407. — Bi'osion  of  Intervertebral 
Substance  by  a  small  Aneurism  of  De- 
scending Aorta  pressing  backwards. 


Fig.  40S.— Aneurism  of  Thoracic  Aorta,  causing  erosion 
of  dor.sal  vertebriL'.  The  intervertebral  discs  appear  un- 
changed. The  aneurism  has  undergone  sjiontaneous  cure, 
by  the  deposit  of  laminated  iibrin. 


peculiar  train  of  cerebral  symptoms,  such  as  vertigo,  insensibility,  or  defective 
vision,  may  be  induced  by  its  interference  with  the  circulation  through  the 
carotids. 

The  pressure-effects  that  need  chiefly  engage  our  attention  are  : — ] ,  Pain, 
2,  Dyspnoea  ;  3,  Dysphagia  ;  and  4,  CEdema. 

1.  Pain  is  usually  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  intrathoracic  aneurism, 
and  is  frequently  of  great  value  from  a  diagnostic  point  of  view,  as  it  is 
often  most  marked  when  the  other  symptoms  are  least  developed.  It  is 
generally  more  severe  in  sacculated  than  in  fusiform  aneurisms,  and  when  the 
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posterior  rather  than  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  vessel  is  the  seat  of  disease, 
in  min  is  of  two  distinct  kinds.  The  first  kind  is  lancinating,  intermittent 
and  neuralgic  in  its  character,  evidently  dependent  upon  pressure  on  adjacent 
nerves  THiis  pain  is  seated  chiefly  on  the  left  side,  and  shoots  up  the  side  of 
the  head  and  face,  down  the  arm  to  the  elbow,  along  the  intercosto-humeral 
nerve  through  the  chest,  or  between  the  scapula.  The  second  form  of  pam 
occurs  usually  at  a  later  stage  of  the  disease,  is  continuous,  and  of  a  boring, 
or  burning  character.  It  seems  to  depend  upon  the  perforation  of  the 
tissues,  more  especially  the  bones,  and  occurs  chiefly  on  the  right  side  of  the 

chest.  .  .  . 

2.  Dyspnoea  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  m  intrathoracic  aneurism  ;  m 
all" probability  it  is  more  uniformly  met  with  than  any  other  single  symptom, 
tit  may  arise  from  five  distinct  con- 
ditions, and  its  characters  vary  with 
jits  cause. 

j  a.  Fi-om  direct  pressure  on  the 
Urachea.  In  these  cases  the  dyspnoea 
iis  attended  with  much  wheezing 
icough,  and  often  with  whistling 

sounds  in  the  chest  and  tubular 

respiration,  and  with  slow  expansion 

of  that  cavity.     There  is  usually 

expectoration  of  thick  tenacious 
\  mucus.    The  character  of  the  voice 

is  unchanged. 

The  tracheal   stridor   and  the 

voice  sound  are  heard  with  re- 
markable distinctness  on  applying 

the  stethoscope  over  the  upper 

dorsal  vertebrte — the  sound  being 

conducted  through  the  bones. 
/3.  From  direct  pressure  on  a 

bronchus  (Fig.  469).  In  these  cases 
'  there  are  wheezing  cough,  and 
I  some  degree  of  expectoration, 
I  with  perhaps  diminished  respi- 
i  ratory  murmur  on  the  side  affected, 

and  puerile  respiration  in  the  opposite  lung,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Stokes. 

y.  From  pressure  upon  the  lung.    In  these  cases  the  respiration  is  compara- 
tively little  interfered  with,  the  spongy  tissue  of  the  lung  accommodating 
,  itself  and  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  tumour.    After  a  time  the  lung 
■  tissue  will  become  incorporated  with  the  wall  of  the  sac  ;  and  then  more 
serious  difiiculty  in  breathing,  with  hsemoptysis,  will  supervene. 

S.  Dyspnoea  is  very  commonly  induced  by  irritation,  compression,  or  stretch- 
\  ing  of  the  left  pneumogasii'ic  and  recurrent  largngeal  nerves,  by  the  pressure  of 
I  the  tumour.    In  these  cases  the  muscles  that  are  supplied  by  the  left  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve  may  be  paralysed,  whilst  in  some  cases  spasm,  accompanied 
by  urgent  dyspnoea,  occurs  from  irritation  of  the  nerve  before  it  is  pressed 
upon  sufficiently  to  cause  paralysis. 

If  all  the  muscles  supplied  by  one  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  are  paralysed 


Pig.  ■4li9'.— Aneurism  of  Arcli  of  Aorta,  of  the  size  of 
an  almond,  springing  from  below  left  Subclavian 
Artery,  and  bursting  into  left  Bronclms. 
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the  affected  vocal  cord  is  immovable  and  laryngoscopic  examination  will  eliow 
that  It  assumes  the  -  cadaveric  position  "-that  is,  midway  between  the  posi- 
tions of  phonation  and  full  inspiration.  The  voice  is  generally  weak  and 
hoarse,  but  there  is  no  dyspna3a.  ^  J 

If  both  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  are  paralysed,  both  the  vocal  cords 
assume  the  position  above  described.    Those  acts,  such  as  phonation  and 
coughing,  which  require  approximation  of  the  cords,  are  therefore  impossible 
Dyspnoea  may  still  be  altogether  absent. 

In  many  cases  of  pressure  upon  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  all  the  muscles 
supplied  by  It  do  not  suffer  equally.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  the 
cnco-arytenoidms  posticus  muscle  that  is  chiefly  affected,  and  as  this  is  the 
principal  abductor  of  the  vocal  cord  the  latter  is  drawn  inwai-ds  i)y  the 
unopposed  adductors  into  a  position  of  phonation.  In  adults  this  unilateral 
abductor  paralysis  is  often  unattended  with  any  alteration  in  the  voice  or  with 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  thus  as  Semon,  writing  in  Heath's  Dictionary  of 
Practical  Surgery,  remarks,  "  the  important  laryngeal  lesion  present,  which 
may  be  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  correct  diagnosis  of  the  whole  case, 
will  entirely  escape  notice,  unless  a  rule  be  made  to  examine  the  larynx  in  all 
cases  in  which  lesions  of  the  laryngeal  nerves  could  occur,  whether  there  be 
symptoms  pointing  to  the  larynx  or  not."  If  the  partial  paralysis  be  bilateral 
— the  abductor  on  each  side  being  chiefly  or  solely  affected— both  cords  are 
drawn  inwards  so  as  nearly  to  meet  in  the  middle.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  voice  may  still  be  unchanged,  but  there  will  be  inspiratory  stridor  and  a 
varying  degree  of  dyspnoea. 

As  a  rule  the  paralysis  of  the  larynx,  resulting  from  the  pressure  of  an  aortic 
aneurism  upon  the  left  pneumogastric,  is  unilateral.  This  is  invariably  so  in 
the  case  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  branch,  but  George  Johnson  and  others 
have  shown  that  pressure  upon  one  pneumogastric  trunk  may  occasionally  lead 
to  paralysis  of  both  sides  of  the  larynx,  either  partial  or  complete.  j 

The  laryngeal  symptoms  are  sometimes  so  much  more  prominent  than  any 
of  the  other  signs  of  intrathoracic  aneurism,  and  so  closely  resemble  chronic  or 
even  acute  laryngitis,  with  impending  asphyxia,  that  there  are  not  a  few  cases 
on  record  in  which  Surgeons  have  performed  tracheotomy,  on  the  supposition 
that  they  had  to  do  with  cases  of  pure  and  uncomplicated  laryngeal  disease  ; 
and  in  other  instances  this  operation  has  been  performed  with  a  view  of  pro- 
longing life,  even  when  the  dependence  of  the  laryngeal  spasm  on  aneurism  of 
the  aorta  has  been  recognized. 

e.  Dyspnoea  may  be  dependent  on  compression  of  the  pulmonary  vein  by  the 
aneurismal  tumour.  In  cases  of  this  kind  there  would  be  considerable  lividity 
of  surface,  and  signs  of  pulmonary  congestion. 

The  dyspnoea  of  intrathoracic  aneurism  will  often  be  sufficiently  intense  to 
occasion  death.  It  may  be  mistaken  for  ordinary  asthma  ;  but  the  diagnosis 
can  usually  be  made,  by  observing  that  in  aneurism  the  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea 
often  come  on  in  the  day  as  well  as  at  night,  and  are  greatly  increased  by 
change  of  position,  as  by  placing  the  patient  either  upright  or  recumbent,  the 
tumour  thus  shifting  its  point  of  pressure.  It  is,  as  Bellingham  has  pointed 
out,  not  influenced  by  atmospheric  changes,  and  is  generally  associated  with 
laryngeal  stridor  or  spasm.  When  such  symptoms  as  these  are  associated  with 
pain  and  dysphagia,  they  point  very  strongly,  even  in  absence  of  all  ausculta- 
tory signs,  to  the  presence  of  an  aneurismal  tumour. 
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i  Aneurisms  situated  within  the  concavity  or  springing  from  the  posterior 
pait  th  aortic  arch  are  those  which,  either  directly  by  tlieir  _ pressure 
in  he  air-tubes  or  the  pulmonary  veins,  or  indirectly  by  the _  influence 
they  exercise  on  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  are  chiefly  associated  with 

e'^^S^'Dysphagia  is  a  symptom  of  sufficiently  frequent  occurrence  in  aneurisms 
of  the  thoracic  aorta.  It  seldom  occurs,  however,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
[disease,  or  when  the  aneurism  is  small,  and  hence  is  of  much  less  diagnostic 
value  than  dyspnoea.  When,  however,  it  is  associated  with  that  symptom, 
the  combination  becomes  important ;  as  the  co-existence  of  the  two  conditions 
;  clearly  points  to  the  compression  of  the  oesophagus  and  the  air-tubes  by  a 
1  tumour,  which  other  diagnostic  signs  may  prove  to  be  an  aneurism. 

It  is  of  importance  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  some  aneurisms,  especially  ot 
the  descending  thoracic  aorta,  dysphagia  may  be  one  of  the  most  marked 
si<^ns  In  such  cases  as  these,  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  has  erroneously 
be°en  supposed  to  exist,  and  the  patient  has  even  been  treated  by  the  intro- 
duction of  bougies— an  error  of  practice  that  has  terminated  fatally  from 
perforation  of  the  aneurismal  sac,  where  it  projected  against  the  oesophagus. 
I  The  difficulty  in  deglutition  in  cases  of  compression  of  the  oesophagus  by 
I  aortic  aneurism,  is  almost  invariably  referred  to  the  episternal  notch.  The 
dysphagia  is  commonly  associated  with  pain,  or  with  the  sensation  of  a  cord 
drawn  tightly  around  the  body. 

4.  (Edema,  with  more  or  less  lividity  of  the  upper  extremities  and  head  and 
j  neck,  occasionally  though  rarely  occurs.    It  is  generally  most  marked  on  the 
I  left  side,  and  arises  from  the  compression  of  the  superior  cava  or  the  innomi- 
nate veins  by  aneurisms  springing  from  the  fore  or  upper  part  of  the  arch. 

Pulsation  and  Tumour,  observable  externally,  are  always  absent  in  the 
early  stages  of  intrathoracic  aortic  aneurism,  and  very  frequently  continue  so 
to  the  end  ;  indeed,  in  aneurisms  springing  from  the  intrapericardial  aorta  or 
the  concavity  of  the  arch,  death  usually  takes  place,  either  by  rupture  into 
one  of  the  serous  cavities  or  the  air-tube,  or,  by  the  exhaustion  induced  by 
dyspnoea,  long  before  the  aneurism  has  attained  a  sufficient  size  to  be 
recognizable  externally.  There  are,  however,  three  portions  of  the  thoracic 
aorta  which,  when  aifected  by  aneurism,  yield  external  evidence  by  the 
existence  of  pulsation  or  tumour  of  the  true  nature  of  the  disease.  These 
are— 1,  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  ascending  aorta  ;  2,  the  summit  of  the 
arch  ;  and  3,  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  descending  aorta. 

1.  When  the  aneurism  is  situated  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  ascending  aorta 
and  commencement  of  the  arch,  pulsation  may  be  detected  by  pressure  between 
the  intercostal  spaces  on  the  right  side  of  the  sternum,  and  a  thrill,  as  well  as 
distinct  impulse,  may  often  be  felt  over  that  side  of  the  chest,  before  any 
external  tumour  becomes  visible  ;  thus  simulating  the  beat  of  the  heart,  in 
addition  and  opposite  to  the  seat  of  the  true  cardiac  impulse.  As  the 
aneurism  increases  an  external  tumour  appears,  the  wall  of  the  chest  becoming 
absorbed  and  perforated  opposite  the  point  of  greatest  impulse. 

2.  When  an  aneurism  springs  from  the  summit  of  the  arch,  a  pulsating 
tumour  appears  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  behind  or  even  above  the  margin  of 
the  sternum,  most  commonly  towards  the  right  side,  and  occasionally  rises 
so  high  out  of  the  thorax,  and  is  so  distinctly  felt  in  the  neck,  as  to  run  the 
risk  of  being  confounded  with  aneurism  of  the  innominate  or  carotid  artery 
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(Fig  474,  p  170).  This  error,  which  has  frequently  been  committed  ancl 
which  has  led  0  operations  on  the  arteries  at  the  ^oot  of  the  neck  v 
usually  be  avoided  except  in  the  case  of  the  innominate,  by  the  imposBihili  I 
0  tracing  with  the  finger  the  lower  boundary  of  the  tumourf  and  the^xilte  ^ 
of  distinctdulnesson  percussion,  and  possibly  of  impulse  or  of  auscultatory 
cSr  '"^"^  ^PPei-  margin  of  the  sternum  or 

3  When  an  aneurism  springs  from  tlie  posterior  wall  of  the  descending  aoria 
a  pulsating  tumour  may  gradually  develop  to  one  side  of  the  spine  or  under  the 
scapula,  commonly  on  the  left  side  ;  and  it  may  attain  a  great  size  fully  as 
large  as  a  man's  head,  before  the  patient  is  destroyed  by  the  rupture  of  the 
tumour  externally. 

Treatment.— In  the  great  majority  of  aneurisms  of  the  thoracic  aorta 
surgical  interference  is  impossible,  and  our  sole  reliance  must  be  placed  on 
rest,  diet,  and  the  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium  (sec  p.  118). 

Surgical  Treatment  of  Aneurism  of  the  Aortic  Arch.— The  idea 
of  treating  aneurism  of  the  aortic  arch  by  ligature  of  one  or  two  of  the 
main  arteries  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  originated  in  the  results  of  an  operation 
performed  by  Christopher  Heath  in  1865  for  the  cure  of  a  supposed  innominate 
aneurism  by  the  simultaneous  ligature  of  the  right  carotid  and  subclavian 
arteries.    The  patient,  a  woman  of  intemperate  habits,  survived  the  operation 
for  four  years,  appearing  for  a  time  to  have  been  benefited  by  it.    On  her 
death  it  was  found  that  the  aneurism  was  not  one  of  the  innominate  but  of 
the  ascending  aorta,  and  that  it  had  been  practically  cured  by  or  after  the 
operation.     About  the  same  time  Cockle  was   engaged   in    a  series  of 
observations  on  the  spontaneous  consolidation  of  aneurisms  of  the  aortic  arch ; 
he  found  that  in  some  of  these  cases  the  left  carotid  artery  had  become 
occluded,  and  he  inferred  from  this  that  ligature  of  that  vessel  might  be  of  use 
in  the  treatment  of  certain  forms  of  aneurism  of  the  arch.    This  suggestion 
was  acted  on  by  Heath,  who,  in  1872,  tied  the  left  carotid  artery  in  a  patient 
of  Cockle's  affected  with  aneurism  of  the  ascending  and  transverse  portions 
of  the  arch.    The  patient  was  benefited  by  the  operation.    Heath's  second 
case  proved  fatal  from  syncope  ;  in  his  third  case  the  aneurism  appeared  to 
diminish  in  size  for  a  while,  but  then  rapidly  increased,  and  the  patient  died 
suddenly  two  months  after  the  operation,    Barwell  has  operated  in  two  cases, 
in  one  with  advantage.    In  the  other,  in  which  the  left  subclavian  was  also 
tied,  the  patient  died,  apparently  uninfluenced  for  good  or  ill  by  the  operation. 
In  all,  the  operation  appears  to  have  been  done  13  times  (Ashurst) — in  six 
cases  with  more  or  less  benefit.    In  at  least  four  of  these  cases  the  artery  was 
ligatured  on  the  supposition  that  the  aneurism  was  situated  at  the  root  of 
the  carotid,  when,  in  reality,  it  occupied  the  arch.    Barwell  states  that,  in 
those  aneurisms  which  spring  from  the  aorta  beyond  the  left  carotid,  ligature 
of  this  vessel  will  do  more  harm  than  good,  and  that  the  operation  should  be 
confined  to  those  in  which  the  tumour  appears  on  the  left  side,  but  not  far 
from  the  median  line,  and  rises  into  the  episternal  notch  or  under  the  left 
sterno-mastoid. 

The  Simultaneous  Ligature  of  the  Right  Carotid  and  Hight  Sub- 
clavian Arteries  for  aneurism  of  the  aortic  arch  has,  according  to  Barwell, 
been  done  only  in  three  cases  for  aneurism  diagnosed  as  aortic  before  the 
operation.    In  some  other  cases,  as  the  one  referred  to  above,  diagnosed 
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ciToneouslv  as  innominate,  but  proving  in  reality  to  be  aortic  aneurism,  it  has 
also  been  done    In  the  three  cases  of  recognised  aortic  aneurism  the  opera- 

liions  were  done  by  Barwell,  Lediard,  and  Wyeth.  In  all,  the  ox-aorta  ligature 
was  used,  and  the  patients  lived  15  months,  8^  months,  and  one  year  respec- 
tively after  the  operation  (Barwell).    Wyeth  tied  the  left  subclavian  and 

;  left  carotid  in  a  case  of  aortic  aneurism,  but  the  patient  died  72  hours  after 

I  the  operation.  _  ^    n  ^i        ^  r 

The  ligature  of  one  or  more  of  the  main  arteries  at  the  root  of  the  neck  tor 
'the  cure  of  aneurism  of  the  aortic  arch  involves  a  new  principle  in  the  treat- 
ment of  that  disease  :  one  that  differs  in  all  respects  from  that  in  which  the 
cure  of  an  ordinary  external  aneurism  is  effected,  viz.,  the  arrest  or  retarda- 
<tion  of  the  circulation  through  the  sac  so  as  to  facilitate  the  deposit  of 
laminated  fibrin  or  firm  clot.  In  the  treatment  of  aortic  aneurisms  by  ligature 
of  the  left  carotid  only,  or  by  that  of  the  right  carotid  at  its  root,  and  of  the 
right  subclavian  in  the  third  part  of  its  course,  the  operation  does  not  in  any 
,  way  diminish  or  retard  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  aorta  or  lessen  the  quan- 
,titysent  into  the  aneurismal  sac.    Moreover,  the  ligature  of  the  artery  by 
j  interposing  abnormal  resistance  in  the  circulation  would  cause  increased  tension 
\  in  the  sac  as  well  as  in  the  arteries  generally,  until  the  dilatation  of  the 
'  anastomosing  vessels  had  relieved  the  obstruction.    Thus  the  very  reverse  of 
what  happens  in  the  Hunterian  or  ordinary  distal  operation  takes  place  when 
one  or  more  of  the  primary  branches  of  the  aortic  arch  are  tied.    It  has  been 
suggested  that  coagulation  in  the  aneurism  may  be  the  result  of  the  direct 
i  extension  of  the  thrombus  into  it  from  the  point  of  ligature.    Heath  does  not 
accept  this  explanation,  but  suggests  that  an  altered  condition  of  circulation 
through  the  sac  may  lead  to  the  deposit  of  laminated  fibrin. 

That  some  benefit  appears  to  have  followed  these  operations  in  a  few  of  the 
cases  is  undoubted  ;  but  how  much  of  this  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  the 
direct  influence  of  the  operation  appears  to  me  to  be  very  uncertain.  For  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  confinement  to  bed  after  the  operation,  and  the 
more  careful  and  regulated  life  that  would  be  led  by  those  who  had  been 
subjected  to  so  serious  a  procedure,  must  exercise  a  very  beneficial  influence 
upon  any  external  aneurism  ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  a  question  whether  a 
patient,  subjected  to  an  operation  that  would  require  absolute  rest  for  several 
weeks  and  subsequently  necessitate  a  quiet  and  carefully  regulated  life,  would 
not  derive  as  much  benefit  as  the  patients  in  whose  necks  large  arteries  have 
been  tied  for  the  cure  of  aortic  or  even  of  most  innominate  aneurisms  have 
done. 

The  necessity  for  hesitation  in  the  adoption  of  these  operations  for  the  cure 
of  aortic  aneurism  appears  to  me  to  be  strengthened  by  the  difficulty,  in  many 
cases,  of  making  a  correct  diagnosis  of  the  exact  seat  of  the  aneurism,  whether 
it  be  innominate  or  aortic,  or  both,  or,  if  aortic,  from  what  part  of  the  arch  it 
springs  ;  and  also  in  determining  with  absolute  certainty  whether  a  given 
intrathoracic  tumour  be  an  aneurism  or  not. 

The  immediate  danger  of  these  operations,  whether  done  for  aortic  or 
innominate  aneurism,  is  also  very  considerable.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  patients  so  operated  on  died  within  a  fortnight,  and  in  some  cases  death 
resulted  immediately  or  within  a  few  hours  from  the  disturbance  of  the  circu- 
lation through  the  brain  by  the  ligature  of  one  of  the  greater  arteries  springing 
from  the  arch. 
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^'1  °^^^"«^i"^PO^-tance  that  cannot  be  ignored  in  considering  the 

opuat  on  of  hgature  ot  tlie  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries  is  the  undoubtedly 
very  slow  progress  and  prolonged  duration  of  many  of  these  aneurisms,  and 
the  possibility  of  a  spontaneous  cure  in  some.  Patients  with  aortic  aneurisms 
frequently  live  for  several  years  after  the  disease  has  been  recognized.  Under 
proper  constitutional  treatment  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  may  be  greatly 
mit.ga  ed,  and  in  all  probability  the  chances  of  cure  would  be  about  equal 
under  the  two  modes  of  treatment-the  strictly  surgical  and  the  medical- 
whils  speedy  or  sudden  death  would  be  more  likely  to  occur  to  those  sub- 
jected to  the  operation. 

Attempts  to  obtain  consolidation  of  the  tumour  by  the  introduction  of  coils 
of  iron  wire  catgut,  or  horsehaii-,  have  not  as  yet  been  attended  with  any  marked 
benefit  to  the  patient  (see  p.  1.50). 

The  mode  of  treatment  which  has  been  more  frequently  adopted  than  any 
other  IS  galvano-puncture  ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  in  well-selected  cases 
this  may  be  productive  of  good,  or  may  even  occasionally  lead  to  a  cure.  In 
27  cases  of  aortic  aneurism  thus  treated,  which  have  been  collected  by 
John  Duncan,  5  were  cured,  10  relieved,  9  unrelieved,  and  3  died.  Experience 
has  shown  that  with  well  insulated  needles  and  a  suitable  battery  there  is 
scarcely  any  danger  to  life,  and  that  the  operation,  even  when  it  does  no  good, 
does  no  harm.    It  has  been  applied  in  all  stages  of  the  disease,  from  the  time, 
when  the  tumour  becomes  sufficiently  superficial  to  allow  the  safe  introduction' 
of  the  needles,  to  the  time  when  it  has  perforated  the  chest- wall,  and  is  on  the, 
point  of  bursting.    In  one  of  Duncan's  cases,  the  life  of  the  patient  wal 
undoubtedly  prolonged  for  nearly  three  months  after  the  time  at  which,  if  left 
to  itself,  the  aneurism  would  have  burst  externally.    The  cases  best  suited  for 
galvano-puncture,  and  in  which  even  a  cure  may  occasionally  be  hoped  for/ 
are  those  in  which  the  tumour  is  of  slow  growth,  has  not  yet  perforated  the 
chest-wall,  and  in  which  it  can  be  diagnosed  as  sacculated  and  communicatmg 
with  the  aorta  by  a  comparatively  small  opening.    It  is  important  also  that 
the  patient's  health  should  not  be  too  much  broken  by  suffering  or  visceral 
disease.     When  the  tumour  projects  through  the  parietes  of  the  thorax! 
forming  a  secondary  sac  outside,  the  prospect  of  cure  is  infinitesimally  small  ;j 
but  even  then,  progress  may  be  delayed,  and  much  relief  given  to  the  patient.] 
If  the  tumour  have  become  diffused,  as  may  occur  when  it  points  in  the  back,! 
galvano-puncture  can  only  do  harm  by  increasing  the  tendency  to  inflam-  : 
mation  and  suppuration  already  existing.    For  the  details  of  the  operation, 
see  page  147.  i 

There  is  one  point  in  the  treatment  of  some  forms  of  aortic  aneurism, i 
that  falls  more  within  the  province  of  the  Surgeon,  and  on  which  his 
opinion  may  be  sought.  I  mean  the  advisability  of  opening  the  windpipe, 
to  reheve  the  patient  from  the  distress  occasioned  by  the  laryngeal  spasm 
or  paralysis  that  commonly  attends  many  of  these  cases.  The  decision  of 
this  question  is  always  an  anxious  one  ;  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
as  the  disease  which  occasions  the  spasm  of  the  larynx  is  inevitably  fatal,  1 
the  operation  can  be  expected  to  give  only  temporary  relief. 

In  determining  this  question,  the  Surgeon  must  bear  in  mind  that  simple 
laryngeal  spasm  is  rarely,  if  ever,  the  direct  cause  of  death  in  aortic  aneurism  ; 
that,  although  the  patient  may  suffer  greatly  from  this  complication,  he  does 
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not  die  of  it ;  but  thab  the  ultimate  cause  of  death  is  usually  intrathoracic 
pressure,  rupture  of  the  sac  internally  or  externally,  or  exhaustion.  The 
operation,  therefore,  would  be  justifiable  in  those  cases  only  in  which  it  could 
be  determined  that  the  spasmodic  dyspnoea  was  purely  laryngeal,  and  was 
not  dependent  on  compression  of  the  air-passages  within  the  chest  by  the 
aneurismal  tumour,  but  simply  on  the  irritation  produced  by  the  implication 
of  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.    Such  cases  are  very  rare,  and  neces- 
sarily most  difficult  of  accurate  diagnosis.    As  the  Surgeon  will  usually  get 
.  the  credit  of  having  killed  the  patient  if  he  be  induced  to  perform  the 
I  operation,  and  the  relief  be  not  immediate  and  great,  I  would  advise  him 
,  not  to  operate  unless  the  diagnosis  be  most  clear,  or  in  circumstances  of 
3  imminent  death  from  laryngeal  spasm,  with  the  view  of  affording  immediate, 
)  even  if  it  be  only  temporary,  relief.    If  any  operation  be  done,  it  should 
!  certainly  be  laryngotomy,  and  not  tracheotomy. 


ANEURISM    OF    THE    INNOMINATE  ARTEEY. 

Aneurisms  of  this  artery  are  very  frequently  accompanied  by  dilatation  or 
actual  aneurism  of  the  aorta.  Innominate  aneurisms  may  be  either  of  the 
tubular  or  the  sacculated  kind,  and  usually  give  rise  to  a  train  of  serious  and 
dangerous  symptoms,  from  their  pressure  upon  important  parts  in  their 
neighbourhood.  Indeed,  a  glance  at  the  relations  of  this  artery  will  show  the 
I  important  effects  that  must  be  produced  by  the  pressure  of  a  tumour  springing 
from  it.  Crossing  it  is  the  left  innominate  vein  ;  to  the  outer  side  are  the 
lower  cervical  cardiac  branch  of  the  pneumogastric,  the  right  innominate 
vein,  the  right  pneumogastric  and  the  pleura  ;  behind  it  and  to  its  inner  side 
is  the  trachea.  An  innominate  aneurism  may  extend  backwards  so  as  to  come 
into  relation  with  the  oesophagus,  and  upwards  so  as  to  press  on  the  right 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 

Symptoms. — The  general  symptoms  of  an  aneurism  of  the  innominate 
artery  are  the  existence  of  a  pulsating  tumour  of  a  globular  shape  behind  the 
right  sterno-clavicular  articulation,  attended  with  pain,  and  perhaps  oedema  of 
i  the  right  side  of  the  face  and  right  arm,  with  some  difficulty  in  respiration, 
laryngeal  cough,  and  dysphagia.  The  tumour  is  usually  soft  and  compressible, 
fining  up  more  or  less  completely  the  hollow  above  the  sternum,  and  even 
rising  as  high  in  the  neck  as  the  lower  margin  of  the  cricoid  cartilage; 
it  pushes  forwards,  first  the  sternal,  and  afterwards  the  clavicular  portion 
of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and  has  occasionally  been  seen  to  extend  into 
i  the  posterior  inferior  triangle  of  the  neck  ;  and,  indeed,  is  generally  mcst 
[  distinctly  defined  towards  its  brachial  aspect.     In  some  cases  no  tumour 
rises  into  the  neck,  but  the  sternum,  clavicle,  and  costal  cartilage  of  the  first 
rib,  are  found  to  be  considerably  pushed  forwards.    In  the  space  around  the 
right  sterno-clavicular  articulation,  and  about  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum, 
:  there  will  be  dulness  on  percussion,  and  marked  pulsation  is  often  felt  in 
the  first  intercostal  space.    In  very  many  instances  there  is  no  bruit,  but 
merely  a  strong  impulse  with  the  heart's  sounds,  as  distinct  as  in  the 
cardiue  region,  or  even  more  so  ;  but  in  other  cases  there  may  be  every 
variety  of  bruit. 

Pressure-Effects. — The  most  "important  symptoms  are  occasioned  perhaps 
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by  the  pressure-effects  of  the  tumour  upon  the  neighbouring  parts,  affecting 
the  pulse,  the  venous  circulation,  the  nerves,  respiration,  and  deglutition. 

The  Pulse  is  usually  influenced,  being  much  smaller  and  feebler  in  tht 
radial  artery  of  the  affected  than  in  that  of  the  sound  side,  and  in  some  instances 
being  completely  arrested  ;  owing,  doubtless,  to  pressure  on  or  occlusion  of 
the  subclavian.  The  pulsation  in  the  right  carotid  and  its  branches  is  ulso 
frequently  much  less  powerful  than  in  the  opposite  vessel.  These  signs 
commonly  occur  before  any  external  tumour  is  seen  or  can  be  felt,  and  hence 
constitute  an  important  clement  in  the  early  diagnosis  of  the  disease. 

Enlargement  of  the  Superficial  Veins  of  the  neck  and  right  uppei- 
extremity  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  the  external  jugular  being  the  vessel  that 
is  usually  first  evidently  dilated ;  at  a  more  advanced  period  the  superficial 
subcutaneous  veins  of  the  upper  part  of  the  right  side  of  the  chest  often 
become  tortuous  and  form  a  dense  plexus  in  this  situation,  while  many 
anastomose  with  the  cephalic  and  thoracic  veins  above,  and  the  superficial 
epigastric  below.  As  the  pressure  increases,  oedema  commences  in  the  right 
eyelids  and  hand,  and  may  speedily  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  head,  face,  and 
arm,  M'hich  become  hard  and  brawny  in  consequence  of  serous  infiltration. 
In  one  instance  I  have  seen  the  left  arm  suddenly  become  oedematous,  the 
left  inuominate  vein  being  pressed  upon.  In  these  cases  the  eyes  become 
staring  and  prominent,  and  the  hps,  nose,  and  other  features  livid  and  turgid 
with  blood,  as  well  as  oedematous,  so  as  greatly  to  alter  the  expression  of  the 
countenance. 

Pain  of  a  dull  aching  character  is  felt  in  the  situation  of  the  tumour, 
fi-om  the  compression  of  the  neighbouring  structures.  But  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  disease  the  patient  often  experiences  sharp  shooting  pains 
resembling  those  of  rheumatism  or  neuralgia,  in  the  arm  and  the  side  of  the 
head  and  face,  arising  from  pressure  upon,  and  irritation  of,  nerves  of  the 
cervical  and  brachial  plexuses.  Taking  the  course  of  the  ascending  and 
descending  filaments  of  the  cervical  plexus,  the  pain  shoots  up  the  side  of  the 
head  and  neck,  and  over  the  shoulder  and  upper  part  of  the  chest ;  or,  from 
pressure  upon  the  brachial  plexus,  it  radiates  down  the  hand  and  arm,  beinjr 
usuaUy  especially  severe  about  the  elbow  and  fingers.  The  muscular  power  of 
the  right  arm  also  commonly  becomes  impaired.  Persistent  dilatation  of  the 
vessels,  with  sweating  of  one  side  of  the  face,  occasionally  occurs  from  pressure 
on  the  sympathetic. 

Dyspnoea  is  of  very  common  occurrence,  and  of  very  varymg  degrees  ot 
intensity,  from  slight  difficulty  in  breathing  up  to  fatal  asphyxia.  It  muy 
proceed  either  frona  compression  of  the  recurrent  nerve,  or  from  pressure  ou 
the  trachea  When  it  depends  on  the  former  condition,  the  voice  is  hoarse, 
husky,  or  whispering  ;  and  there  is  a  dry,  croupy,  and  paroxysmal  cough, 
usually  accompanied  by  expectoration  of  thin  frothy  mucus.  In  these  cases, 
after  death,  the  right  recurrent  nerve  will  be  found  to  be  stretched  out  and 
o-reatly  elongated  by  the  pressure  of  the  tumour  (Fig.  470).  Compression  of  the 
trachea,  which  becomes  flattened  and  curved  over  to  the  left  side  by  the  pro- 
trusion of  the  tumour,  is  a  common  cause  of  dyspnoea,  and  is  not  unfrequeutlj 
associated  with  pressure  on  the  recurrent  nerve.  More  rarely  by  far,  the 
right  bronchus  is  compressed  by  the  extension  of  the  tumour  downwards. 

Dysphagia  is  of  sufficiently  frequent  occurrence,  and  varies  from  sligb 
uneasiness  in  deglutition  to  an  impossibility  of  swallowing  anythmg  except 
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lliiids.  I  have  never  seen  it  occur  without  having  been  preceded  by  dyspnoea  ; 
and,  in  every  instance  that  has  fallen  under  my  observation,  it  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  laryngeal  dyspnoea.  The  ooincideuce  of  these  two  symptoms  is 
readily  explained  by  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  ;  the  recurrent  nerve,  lying 
between  the  sac  and  oesophagus,  must  suffer  compression  before  the  mucous 
canal  can  be  interfered  with. 

Peogxosis. — The  prognosis  of  innominate  aneurism  is  in  the  highest 
degree  unfavourable,  though  the  disease  frequently  does  not  run  a  rapid  course. 
If  it  extend  upwards  and  outwards,  the  tumour  may  attain  a  very  large  size 
before  any  very  important  organ  or  part  is  implicated  ;  but  if  it  press  back- 
wards and  inwards,  it  may  prove  fatal  at  an  early  period.  I  know  of  only  one 
case  of  spontaneous  cure  (reported  by  J.  Ogle),  and  but  few  instances  in  which 
rupture  of  the  sac  has  taken  place.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  death  is 
asphyxia,  from  spasmodic  closure  or 
paralysis  of  the  larynx  induced  by  pres- 
sure on  the  recurrent  nerve  ;  or  from 
pressure  on  the  trachea. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  in- 
nominate aneurism  is  usually  suffici- 
ently easy,  if  attention  be  paid  to  the 
symptoms  that  have  just  been  detailed. 
But  at  times  the  difficulty  is  so  great 
as  to  baffle  the  most  sagacious  Physicians 
and  most  experienced  Surgeons  ;  that 
which  has  during  life  been  considered 
to  be  an  aneurism  of  the  innominate 
artery,  having,  after  death,  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  summit  of  the  aortic  arch 
rising  up  into  the  root  of  the  neck 
behind  the  right  sterno-mastoid,  or 
overlapping  the  innominate  trunk.  The 
task  of  overcoming  this  difficulty  in 
diagnosis  must  be  left  to  the  skill  of  the 
Surgeon.  But  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
estimate its  importance,  when  the  question  of  ligaturing  the  arteries  at  the 
root  of  the  neck  for  a  supposed  innominate  aneurism  is  considered  ;  for,  in 
at  least  three  cases  in  which  this  operation  has  been  done,  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  has  been  found  to  be  the  seat  of  disease,  the  innominate  in  two  of  the 
cases  being  unaffected  by  aneurism.  I  am  acquainted  also  with  a  fourth  case, 
in  which  the  operation  was  commenced,  but  was  abandoned,  as  the  subclavian 
could  not  be  reached  ;  the  patient  dying  a  few  days  afterwards,  the  aneurism  was 
found  to  be  aortic,  rising  up  into  the  root  of  the  neck,  the  innominate  being  sound. 

Treatment.— There  are  several  instances  on  record  in  which  a  properly 
conducted  course  of  constitutional  treatment  has  cured  the  patient :  thus  a 
case  of  Luke's  was  permanently  cured  by  small  and  repeated  bleedings,  con- 
joined with  the  administration  of  digitalis.  In  connexion  with  such  treat- 
ment, distal  pressure  may  be  employed,  as  in  a  case  that  derived  benefit  from 
this  plan  in  Syme's  hands. 

In  aneurism  of  the  innominate,  the  vessel  is  so  short,  and  the  sac  so  situated, 
that  It  IS  impossible  to  attempt  to  apply  a  ligature  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the 


Fig.  470. — Aneiirisni  of  the  Innoinin.ate  Artery 
comi))-essing  and  .stretching  the  Recurrent  La- 
ryngeal Nerve,  and  puslung  the  Trachea  to  tlie 
Left  Side.    (Bade  View.) 
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tumour.  What  resource,  then,  does  surgery  oOer  in  these  cases  beyond  the 
employment  of  constitutional  and  dietetic  means  ?  If  these  measures  fail  in 
arresting  the  disease,  our  choice  must  lie  between  leaving  the  patient  to  his 
fate,  or  having  recourse  to  the  application  of  the  ligature  on  the  distal  side  of 
the  tumour.  On  looking  at  the  innominate  artery  with  reference  to  the  distal 
operation,  we  are  struck  by  two  peculiarities  in  the  vessel,  which  must  neces- 
sarily modify  to  a  considerable  extent  not  only  the  seat  of  the  operation,  but 
the  principle  on  which  it  is  conducted.  The  first  peculiarity  is  the  shortness 
of  the  trunk,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  apply  the  ligature  to  the  vessel 
itself,  but  renders  it  necessary  to  tie  one  or  both  of  its  terminal  branches. 
The  other  peculiarity  is,  that  in  no  circumstances  can  these  vessels  be  so 
ligatured  as  to  arrest  the  Avhole  of  the  blood  sent  into  the  artery  ;  for, 
although  the  circulation  through  the  carotid  may  be  entirely  stopped,  yet  It 
is  impossible,  from  the  seat  and  extent  of  the  disease,  to  tie  the  subclavian 
at  any  point  except  beyond  the  scaleni ;  hence  that  blood  which  is  destined  for 
the  supply  of  the  branches  of  this  vessel — the  vertebral,  the  thyroid  axis,  the 
internal  mammary,  and  the  superior  intercostal — must  continue  to  pass  through 
the  sac.  Three  distinct  modifications  of  the  distal  operation  have  been  pro- 
posed and  resorted  to  for  the  cure  of  aneurisms  in  this  situation  :  1.  Ligature 
of  the  Subclavian 'alone  :  2.  Ligature  of  the  Carotid  alone  :  and  3,  Ligature 
of  both  vessels  with  an  interval  of  greater  or  less  extent. 

1.  Ligature  of  the  Subclavian  only  (Fig.  471)  has  been  practised 
by  Dupuytren,  Wardrop,  Laugier,  Broca,  and  others.  Dupuytren's  and 
Laugier's  cases  were  soon  fatal,  and  Broca's  experienced  no  relief  and  died  in 
six  months.  In  Wardrop's  case  the  tumour  diminished  and  the  patient  survived 
for  two  years.  This  partial  success  may  fairly  be  attributed  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  accident  of  the  carotid  having  been  occluded  by  the  disease. 
The  results  of  this  practice  have  certainly  not  been  sufficiently  favourable  to 
justify  the  Surgeon  in  repeating  an  attempt  of  this  kind,  opposed  as  it  is  to 
the  known  principles  on  which  the  distal  operation  effects  a  cure.  For,  sup- 
posing as  we  may  safely  do,  with  AVardrop,  that  only  one-third  of  the  blood 
that  is  sent  into  the  innominate  finds  its  way  through  the  third  part  of  the 
subclavian,  the  remainder  being  destined  for  its  branches  and  the  carotid 
in  equal  proportions,  what  fact  can 'be  adduced  or  principle  laid  down  from 
which  we  can  expect  to  obtain  the  cure  of  an  aneurism  in  close  proximity  to 
the  heart,  by  cutting  off  for  a  short  time  only  so  small  a  proportion  as  one- 
third  of  the  supply  of  blood  sent  into  it  ?  As  soon  as  the  collateral  vessels 
have  dilated,  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  artery  will  be  the  same  as  before 
the  operation,  as  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  upper  limb  is  maintained  by  means 
of  the  anastomoses  of  the  branches  of  the  first  and  second  part  of  the  sub- 
clavian with  those  of  the  axillary  artery. 

■  2.  Ligature  of  the  Carotid  only  (Fig.  472,  p.  165)  for  Innominate 
aneurism  was  first  performed  by  Evans  in  1828.  The  tumour  diminished  for 
a  few  days  after  the  operation,  but  at  the  end  of  seven  days  inflammation  of 
the  sac  set  in,  followed  by  obliteration  of  the  arteries  of  the  right  arm  and  the 
branches  of  the  carotid.  At  the  end  of  a  year  a  tumour  still  existed,  with 
constant  pulsation.  Next  year  the  sac  suppurated,  and  discharged  much  pus. 
Since  that  time  the  operation  has  been  repeated  by  Mott,  Aston  Key,  Fergus- 
son,  Hutchinson,  Pirogoff,  and  many  others,  amounting  in  all  to  about  thirty 
cage's.    In  only  one  case,  that  operated  on  by  Evans,  does  the  disease  appear 
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to  have  been  materially  relieved  ;  and  in  that  instance  the  good  eifects  can 
hardly  be  attributed  to  the  operation,  but  must  rather  be  looked  upon  as  the 
re'sult  of  suppuration  of  the  sac  and  consequent  obliteration  of  the  arteries 
of  the  arm  and  head  of  the  affected  side.  Key's  patient  died  in  consequence 
,.f  the  left  carotid  becoming  occluded  and  the  brain  being  deprived  of  its 
proper  supply  of  blood  ;  and  in  several  other  cases  death  is  referred  to 
hemiplegia  and  other  cerebral  diseases, 

3.  The  Carotid  and  Subclavian  Arteries  (Pig.  473)  were  tied  simul- 
taneously for  the  relief  of  innominate  aneurism  for  the  first  time  by  Rossi  in 
1843,  but  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  part  of  the  artery  to  which  the  ligature 
was  applied.  Since  that  time  Winslow  of  Baltimore  has  collected  thirty-three 
cases  in  which  this  operation  has  been  performed  ;  this  includes  the  cases 
collected  by  Plolmes,  Wyeth,  Eosenstern,  and  Barwcll.    Of  these  34  cases 


Fig.  471.  — Innominate  Fife.  472. — Innominate  Fig.  473.  —  Iniioniinntc 

Aneurism:  Ligature  of  Aneurism:  Ligature  of  Aneuri.sm  :  Ligature  of  1  lie 

the  Subclavian  only.  the  Carotid  only.  Subclavian  and  Carotid. 


22  recovered  from  the  operation.  Four  of  these  died  after  periods  varying 
from  two  to  six  months  from  causes  directly  connected  with  the  aneurism — 
two  from  rupture  of  the  sac,  one  from  hsemorrhage  from  the  trachea,  and 
one  from  dyspnoea.  In  five  cases  the  effect  of  the  operation  is  not  stated. 
One  case  is  merely  stated  to  have  been  improved  and  another  not  cured.  Of 
the  remaining  11  cases  which  recovered,  2  were  still  alive  and  well  when  last 
seen  ;  5  seemed  to  be  cured  or  were  improved  after  periods  varying  from  six 
months  to  3  years.  Little's  case  lived  three  and  a  half  years,  dying  at  last  of 
pleurisy  ;  the  aneurism  was  practically  cured.  One  of  Barwell's  cases  died 
after  twenty  months  of  bronchitis,  another  after  3  months  from  the  same 
cause,  and  Stimson's  cases  after  twenty-one  months  of  phthisis  ;  in  all  of 
these  the  aneurism  was  practically  cured.  Of  the  12  fatal  cases  four  died 
irom  hfemorrhage,  two  from  rupture  of  the  sac,  two  from  asphyxia,  one  from 
cerebral  anemia,  one  from  exhaustion,  one  from  shock,  and  one  from  the 
anesthetic. 
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The  carotid  and  subclavian  have  also  been  tied  consecutively  at  intervals 
varying  from  two  years  to  one  month,  in  six  cases,  by  Fearn,  Wickham, 
Maloa.gne,  Mott,  liickersteth,  and  Adams  and  Treves.  In  all  cases  il  ' 
carotid  was  tied  first.  In  Fearn's  case  two  years  elapsed  between  the  ope..- 
tions,  and  the  patient  died  four  months  after  the  subclavian  was  tied 
pleurisy.  The  aneurism  was  found  to  be  consolidated,  with  the  exception  .1 
a  channel  leadin-  to  the  subclavian.  In  Wickham's  case  relief  followed  thp 
ligature  of  tiie  carotid,  but  symptoms  soon  returned,  and  the  subclavian  v, 
tied  about  six  weeks  afterwards,  but  without  effect,  the  patient  dyino-  in  two 
and  a-half  months  from  rupture  of  the  sac.  In  Mott's  case  a  pract'ical  cure 
resulted,  the  patient  dying  of  phthisis  three  years  after  the  second  operation. 
In  Adams  and  Treves's  case  the  aneurism  was  consolidated,  but  death  took 
place  ]()8  days  after  the  second  operation  from  rupture  of  the  sac  of  an 
aortic  aneurism.  In  the  remaining  cases  no  benefit  was  derived  from  the 
operation. 

A  summary  of  the  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  innominate,  in  which  the  operation 
of  ligaturing  one  or  both  arteries  beyond  the  sac  has  been  performed,  having 
thus  been  given,  the  question  arises  whether  these  operations,  or  any  of  them, 
should  retain  a  place  in  surgery.    This  question  may  be  examined  from  two 
points  of  view  :  1.  As  to  the  principle  on  which  these  operations  are  performed; 
and  2.  As  to  their  results  in  practice.    For  the  success  of  the  distal  operation 
it  is  requisite  that  there  be  no  branch  given  off,  either  from  the  sac  or  between 
it  and  the  ligature  ;  or  that  the  current  of  blood  through  the  sac  be  at  least  so 
far  diminished  as  to  admit  of  the  deposit  of  laminated  fibrin  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  fill  it  up,  by  a  process  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  a  case 
of  aneurism  treated  by  the  Hunterian  method.    In  order  that  this  may  be 
accomplished,  it  is  certainly  necessary  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  blood 
passing  through  the  sac  be  arrested  ;  for  if  the  current  that  is  still  kept  up  be 
too  free,  the  tumour  will  continue  to  increase,  as  I  have  seen  happen  in  cases 
of  inguinal  aneurism  in  which  the  femoral  artery  was  hgatnred  below  the 
epigastric  and  the  circumflex  ihi,  the  current  through  which  was  sufficient 
to  feed  the  sac  in  such  a  way  that  a  cure  could  not  be  accomplished.    If,  there- 
fore, but  one  of  the  vessels  leading  from  the  innominate,  as  the  subclavian 
beyond  the  scaleni,  be  tied,  and  but  a  third  of  the  blood  circulating  through 
the  main  artery  be  arrested,  are  we  justified  in  hoping  that  the  circulation 
through  the  sac  will  be  so  influenced  that  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the 
blood,  which  will  still  pass  through  for  the  supply  of  the  carotid  and  the  branches 
of  the  subclavian,  will  gradually  deposit  those  fibrinous  laminae  by  which  the 
cure  is  to  be  effected  ?    Surely,  if  the  comparatively  small  streams  of  blood 
that  pass  through  the  epigastric  and  circumflex  ilii  are  sufficient  to  interfere 
with  the  cure  of  an  inguinal  aneurism  after  the  distal  ligature  of  the  femoral, 
the  strong  current  that  sweeps  through  the  carotid  and  the  large  branches 
springing  from  the  subclavian,  with  the  full  force  derived  from  close  proximity 
to  the  heart,  will  most  probably  be  sufficient  to  prevent  all  lamination  in  an 
aneurism  of  the  innominate.    That  the  arrest  of  the  circulation  through  one  of 
these  vessels  only  is  not  sufficient  materially  to  influence  the  growth  of  the 
aneurism,  is  evident  likewise  from  what  is  not  unfrequently  observed  after 
death  in  cases  of  this  kind.    One  or  other  of  the  vessels  may  be  found  com- 
pressed and  obliterated  by  the  pressure  of  the  sac,  or  plugged  by  fibrin,  and 
yet  no  alteration  in  the  tumour  has  resulted  ;  and  if  we  turn  to  the  results  of 
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ces  in  .hioh  either  the  c.otici  o-  ^^^TX^^^ 
ttu  tod  that  in  one  case  only,  ^^^'^'''''^'f'^Zrl^^i^^^Mi'it'^^ij  d'"^. 

^l1^V(rie  DOintea  out,  tu  i'"^  ,  i  -i. 

ex  ended  to  the  sac,  and  'bus  oWiterated  it.  subclavian 

In  the  case  (that  of  Mrs.  Denmark)  in  '*h.ch  Wai  lrop 
fe  the  cure  of  aneurism  of  the  -^T^^^^^  j  Z^g  to  the  ligatm. 
whether  the  arrest  of  the  progress  °  'he  tumom  J  ^^^^^^^^^ 

1  the  subclavian  after  the  operation, 

tnmonr  might  have  led  to  its  "W''^™"";;;  ,i,<,„„jstances  of  the  cases  in  which 
From  a  careful  consideration  of  f       "'"T  has  been  employed  for 

ligature  of  one  vessel  only,  either  s»~n^o^^  eonclnding  that  in 

innominate  aneurism,  we  are,  I  ^'^^^'^^^  the  operations.  In  two  of  the 
the  majority  the  fatal  result  was  ^cceleiat^^  by        P      ^^^^^^  ^^^.^^^1 

few  cases  in  which  improvement  °«™™°';^''„j,",„ted  in  any  way  with  the 
circumstances,  which  were  ^'■-^^'^'''''f'^^^J^^^'  ^k^,  results  would  not, 
principles  on  which  the  operation  "^^""'^"'^''^^^^^^  an  attempt  to  cure  an 
binrarri:^^7  "^^^^^^  rXlhe-snbclavian  or  the  carotid 

t™  yet  to  consider  -^^^^^^^^^^^t 
This  double  operation  ^J/''^"'  {J"the  establishment  of  collateral 

appUccdkn  of  the  two  hgatum,,  ^f.^^' '"enimn^  The  results 

circulation  ;  or  the  two  vessels  may  be  ligatme*  smn  ,  ^^^^ 

ofthese  operations  havealreadybeen  con  Id  red  and  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

vessels  have  been  ligatnred  simnltaneon  ly  it  '^^''^^^^  hope  that  this 
later  cases  have  been  the  mos  f^' ^^^s  „  tytng  arteries  and  dressing 

is  due  to  modern  improvements  in  the  «'etM^  °  J"  »  f,ee  from 

wounds.   The  cases,  however,  are  not  ^^'^^^       certain  inference 

t;^:.r^t.:^:^:^^  ^rrident  mtcrv.  for  the 

re-establishment  of  collateral  circulation  two-and-a-half 

to  that  of  the  ligature  of  a  single  artery,  7?'''=^^' for  the 
is  insufiicient  to  induce  those  changes  in  the  sac  that  J 
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snbc  avian,  dilated  beyond  their  normal  size  in  consequence  of  the  task  of 
supplying  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  face,  head,  and  brain  being  principally 
thrown  upon  them.  This  current  through  the  proximal  end  of  the  sub- 
claviau  increased  as  it  will  have  been  by  the  whole  of  that  blood  which  is 
destined  to  supply  the  place  of  that  which  should  pass  by  the  carotid,  will 
place  the  sac  in  nearly  the  same  condition  as  it  was  before  the  ligature  ;  and 
will  consequently,  for  the  reason  that  has  already  been  given,  be  too  powerful 
for  a  cure  to  take  place  in  the  course  of  its  stream. 

It  now  only  remains  ibr  us  to  consider  the  simultaneous  ligature  of  both 
vessels.  In  reasoning  upon  the  simultaneous  ligature  of  the  two  vessels, 
we  must  consider  two  points  :  1.  In  what  condition  do  we  place  the  sac? 
2.  Is  the  danger  of  the  patient  much  increased  ? 

So  far  as  the  sac  is  concerned,  it  is  impossible  to  place  it  in  a  better  condition 
for  the  deposit  of  laminated  fibrin  ;  two-thirds  of  the  blood  flowing  through 
It  being  arrested,  and  only  that  traversing  it  which  is  destined  for  the  supply 
of_  the  branches  of  the  subclavian.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  even 
this  stream  may  be  too  large  and  forcible  to  allow  the  process  of  occlusion  to 
take  place,  yet  it  is  impossible  further  to  diminish  it ;  and  if  the  aneurism 
be  sacculated,  and  project  from  one  side  of  the  innominate  artery,  particularly 
to  its  mternal  or  mesial  aspect,  it  ie  by  no  means  impossible  that  it  may  be 
sufficiently  removed  from  the  stream  to  allow  consolidation  of  its  contents. 

Does  it  add  to  the  danger  of  the  patient  to  hgature  these  two  vessels 
simultaneously  rather  than  separately  ?  I  think  not.  If  the  risk  of  a  double 
operation  is  to  be  incurred,  I  cannot  think  that  it  would  be  positively  increased 
by  the  two  being  performed  at  once,  instead  of  with  an  interval  between 
them  ;  the  whole  of  the  vessels  that  serve  to  maintain  the  collateral  circulation 
in  the  head  and  upper  extremity  being  left  without  interference.  And  the 
result  that  has  followed  the  limited  number  of  these  operations  confirms  this 
opinion,  for  we  find  that  the  patients  recovered  from  the  operations  in  twenty- 
two  out  of  thirty-four  cases. 

The  result  of  these  twenty-two  cases,  so  far  as  the  aneurism  itself  was  con- 
cerned, was  not  altogether  unsatisfactory  when  the  otherwise  hopeless  nature 
of  the  disease  is  taken  into  consideration.  In  twelve  the  patient  derived  great 
and  unmistakeable  benefit,  and  in  the  remaining  ten  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  operation  hastened  death.  So  far,  then,  as  actual  results  go, 
it  is  evident  that  the  chances  are  decidedly  against  the  patient's  deriving  any 
benefit  from  the  operation,  and  at  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
aneurisms  of  the  innominate  artery  have  been  cured  by  palliative  and  constitu- 
tional treatment.  It  does  not  seem  justifiable,  therefore,  to  resort  to  the  distal 
ligature  till  these  means  have  had  a  fair  trial.  If,  however,  rest,  diet,  and 
medical  treatment  fail  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease,  the  amount  of 
success  obtained  from  simultaneous  ligature  of  the  carotid  and  subclavian  has 
been  quite  sufficient  to  encourage  a  repetition  of  it  in  well-selected  cases. 


ANEURISM    OF    THE    CAROTID  ARTERY. 

Aneurismal  Varix  of  the  Carotid  Artery  and  of  the  Jtigular  Vein, 

as  the  result  of  punctures  and  stabs  in  the  neck,  has  been  met  with  in  a 
sufficient  number  of  instances  to  establish  the  signs  and  treatment  of  such  a 
condition  ;  and  an  instance  is  related  by  Mackmurdo,  in  which  a  com- 
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,  anication  was  established  between  these  vessels  as  the  result  of  disease  ; 

Tarn  not  acquainted  with  any  case  of  Varicose  f-^-^^f^^^^^ 
laying  been  recorded.     The  Signs  of  aneunsmal  vanx  ^«  " 

m-esent  nothino-  peculiar;  and  the  Treatment  muBt  be  entirely  of  a  hygienic 
irrcter,  no  o^eJ^  being  likely  to  wM 

a  fatal  result.    It  is  the  more  desirable  not  to  interfere  m  these  cases,  as 
the  disease  does  not  appear  to  shorten  life. 

Spontaneous  Aneurism  of  the  Carotid  is  not  of  very  unfrequent  occui- 
rence  :  in  Crisp's  table  of  551  aneurisms,  25  were  of  the  carotid  ;  and  it  ranks 
1.1  order  of  frequency  between  those  of  the  abdominal  aorta  and  of  the  sub- 
clavian. It  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  female  than  any  other  external 
aneurism  :  thus,  of  the  25  cases  alluded  to,  12  were  m  women,  ihis  is 
owing  probably  to  its  seldom  being  the  result  of  violence,  but  generally  arising 
from  disease  of  the  coats  of  the  vessel.  In  Holmes's  table  of  337  aneurisms, 
11  were  of  the  common  carotid,  10  being  spontaneous,  and  1  traumatic. 
Three  of  the  former  were  in  women.  This  aneurism  is  also  remarkable  as 
uccurring  at  earlier  ages  than  most  others  :  thus,  Hodgson  has  seen  it  m 
a  o-irl  of  ten  ;  Sykes,  of  Philadelphia,  in  one  of  eighteen ;  Heath  m  a  woman 
ao^ed  twenty-three  (external  carotid),  who  was  suffering  from  extensive  disease 
of  the  cardiac  valves.  The  right  carotid  is  much  more  commonly  affected 
than  the  left,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  vessel  than  the  lower  ;  the  bifur- 
cation being  the  most  common  seat  of  the  disease.  The  root  of  the  right 
<  arotid  not  uncommonly  is  dilated  ;  but  I  have  never  heard  of  a  case  m 
which  the  left  carotid  has  been  affected  in  the  chest. 

Symptoms.— A  carotid  aneurism  in  the  early  stage  forms  a  small,  ovoid, 
smooth  tumour,  with  distinct  pulsation  and  bruit,  and  a  well-circumscribed 
outline.  It  is  commonly  soft  and  compressible,  diminishing  in  size  on 
pressure,  and  expanding  again  with  the  usual  aneurismal  dilatation.  As  it 
increases  in  size,  it  becomes  more  solid,  occasions  shooting  pains  in  the  head 
and  neck,  and,  by  its  pressure  on  the  pharynx,  oesophagus,  and  larynx,  causes 
difficulty  in  deglutition  and  respiration  ;  sometimes  the  salivary  glands  are 
inuch  irritated.  After  a  time,  the  cerebral  circulation  is  interfered  with, 
giving  rise  to  giddiness,  impaired  vision  of  the  corresponding  eye,  noises  in 
ear,  and  a  tendency  to  stupor.  These  symptoms  may  be  owing  to  compression 
of  the  jugular,  to  difficulty  in  the  transmission  of  the  blood  through  the 
t  umour,  or  to  irritation  of  the  cervical  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic.  The  size 
which  these  aneurisms  may  attain  varies  greatly  :  usually  they  are  confined  to 
the  space  under  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  but  not  unfrequently  they  occupy  the 
oreater  part  of  the  side  of  the  neck.  If  they  be  allowed  to  increase  without 
iuterference,  death  may  happen,  either  by  rupture  externally,  or  into  the 
pharynx  or  oesophagus  ;  by  asphyxia,  from  pressure  on  the  larynx  or  recurrent 
nerve  ;  or  by  starvation,  from  compression  of  the  oesophagus. 

Aneurisms  of  the  carotid  are  usually  of  slow  growth,  and  may  sometimes 
exist  for  years  without  giving  rise  to  any  special  inconvenience  ;  this  is  more 
particularly  the  case  when  they  are  seated,  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  artery.  1 
have,  however,  seen  an  aneurism  in  this  situation  attain  the  size  of  a  small 
orange  in  a  few  weeks.  When  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  they  are  more  likely  to 
be  attended  with  injurious  pressure-effects  at  an  early  period. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  carotid  aneurism  is  more  difficult  than  that 
of  any  other  external  aneurism,  and  the  best  proof  of  this  is,  that  the  carotid 
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artery  has  been  lio-atured  for  supposed  aneurism  in  several  instances  when  no 
such  disease  existed — cysts,  or  other  tumours  of  the  neck  having  been  mistaken 
for  aneurism,  and  tliis  by  Surgeons  of  acknowledged  skill. 

The  diagnosis  of  aneurism  of  the  lower  part  of  the  carotid  from  similar 
disease  of  other  arteries  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  as  of  the  subclavian,  vertel)ral, 
and  innominate,  and  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  is  surrounded  with  difficulties.  lu 
some  aneurisms  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  the  sac  rises  into  the  neck,  so  as 
closely  to  simulate  a  carotid  aneurism,  as  in  the  annexed  cut  (Fig,  474).  In 
siicli  cases.  Holmes  suggests  that  the  effect  produced  by  carefully  applied 
distal  pressure  may  aid  in  the  diagnosis.  If,  after  a  few  hours,  when  the 
collateral  circulation  should  be  commencing  to  enlai-ge,  the  sac  shows  no  sigus 
of  diminished  tension,  the  case  is  very  probably  one  of  aortic  aneurism.  The 
principal  affections  of  the  neck,  however,  with  which  aneurism  of  the  carotid 

may  be  confounded,  are  varix  of  the  internal 
jugular  vein,  enlarged  lymphatic  glands, 
abscesses,  tumours,  cysts,  and  pulsating 
bronchocele. 

A  dilated  artery  doubled  wpon  itself  may 
closely  resemble  an  aneurism  when  situated  at 
the  root  of  the  neck.  Such  a  case  is  recorded 
by  Coulson.  It  occurred  in  an  old  woman  of 
88.  No  treatment  was  adopted,  and  after 
death  the  supposed  aneurism  was  found  to  be  a 
reduplication  of  the  common  carotid  surrounded 
by  indurated  cellular  tissue. 

In  varix  the  tumour  is  always  soft,  does  not 
pulsate  expansively,  and  diminishes  in  size 
during  a  deep  inspiration,  and  on  compressing 
the  vein  on  its  distal  side. 

Glandular  tumours  of  the  necic  are  often  very 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  aneurism,  more 
particularly  when  the  artery  passes  through  the 
tumour,  so  that  the  whole  mass  distinctly 
moves  at  each  pulsation.  In  these  cases  also 
diminution  in  the  size  of  the  tumour  on  com- 
pression, by  the  artery  within  it  being  emptied,  or  by  the  growth  receding 
into  some  of  the  interspaces  of  the  neck.  But  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances,  the  globular,  oval,  and  nodulated  feel  of  glandular  swellings,  and 
the  possibility  of  raising  them  up  and  pushing  them  away  from  the  vessel— 
which  may  best  be  done  by  feeling  the  carotid  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers  of 
one  hand,  and  then  pressing  upon  the  tumour  with  the  other— will  reveal  the 

true  nature  of  the  case.  .  . 

From  abscess  of  the  necIc  the  diagnosis  must  be  made  on  general  prmciples. 
The  coexistence  of  ill-defined  hardness  and  of  enlargement  of  the  glands,  of 
an  inflamed  state  of  the  skin,  the  ready  detection  of  fluctuation,  and  the 
absence  of  expansile  pulsation  in  the  tumour,  will  show  that  it  is  not 
aneurismal.  It  is  of  importance  to  observe  also  that  an  aneurism  which 
fluctuates  is  always  forcibly  distended  by  strong  pulsation,  and  can  be 
materially  diminished  by  pressure,  neither  of  which  circumstances  can  occur 
in  abscess.    But  if  abscess  may  be  mistaken  for  aneurism,  the  converse  also 


Fig-  474. — Aneurism  of  tlie  Summit 
of  the  Arch  of  the  Aorta,  simu- 
lating Carotid  Aneurism. 


there  may  be  an  apparent 
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holds  good  ;  and  an  aneurism  may  be  mistaken  for  abscess— a  far  more  fatal 
error.  And  there  is  one  variety  of  false  aneurism,  to  which  Listoii  specially 
invited  attention,  against  which  the  Surgeon  must  be  on  Ins  guard 
on  account  of  the  many  points  of  resemblance  between  it  anfl  aneurism  :  I 
mean  the  case  in  which  an  artery  has  given  way  into  the  sac  of  an  abscess.  In 
this  case,  fluctuation  and  pulsation  will  exist,  although  not  perhaps  of  a  dis- 
tending kind.  An  important  diagnostic  mark,  however,  will  be  that  the  out- 
line of  an  aneurism  is  distinctly  defined  and  limited,  while  that  of  an  abscess 
never  is.  Aneurism  of  the  internal  carotid  has  been  found  by  Syme  to  simulate 
very  closely  abscess  of  the  tonsil. 

Tumours  of  various  kinds— sarcomatous,  fatty,  and  fibrous— may  occur  in 
the  neck,  and  cause  some  little  embarrassment  in  the  diagnosis  from  aneurism  ; 
thusLisfranc,  OTteilly,  and  Kerr  of  Aberdeen  have  recorded  instances  in  which 
the  artery  has  been  ligatured  in  such  cases  by  mistake  for  aneurism.  The 
diagnosis  of  such  tumours  as  these  must  be  made  on  ordinary  principles.  I 
have  in  several  instances  met  with  a  small,  hard,  distinctly  circumscribed 
tumour  lying  directly  upon  the  carotid  artery,  and  apparently  connected  with 
it,  and  receiving  pulsation  from  it,  usually  produced  by  a  fit  of  coughing  or 
laughing.  This  tumour,  with  the  true  nature  of  which  I  am  unacquainted, 
remains  stationary,  and  does  not  require  any  operative  interference. 

The  thyroid  body  is  not  unfrequently  the  seat  of  enlargements  which 
have  been  mistaken  for  aneurism.  These  consist  chiefly  in  a  circumscribed 
enlargement  of  one  lobe  of  the  gland,  which  extends  laterally  over  the 
common  carotid,  and  receives  pulsation  from  it.  This  kind  of  bronchocele 
may  be  diagnosed  from  aneurism  by  the  communicated  pulsation  in  it 
ceasing  when  it  is  raised  from  the  artery.  The  most  puzzling  cases,  and 
those  in  which  mistakes  may  most  easily  be  made,  are  instances  of  imlsatwg 
bronchocele  in  which  these  tumours  have  an  active  and  independent  pulsation 
or  thrill.  In  these  instances,  however,  there  are  three  points  that  will 
almost  invariably  enable  the  Surgeon  to  make  the  diagnosis.  Thus  the 
tumour,  although  principally  confined  to  one  lateral  lobe,  always  afi'ects  the 
isthmus  more  or  less.  Then  again,  in  bronchocele,  that  portion  of  the 
tumour  is  most  firmly  fixed  which  stretches  towards  the  mesial  line  ;  whilst 
in  carotid  aneurism  the  firmest  attachment  is  under  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle.  The  third  point  of  difiference  is  that,  on  the  patient's  making 
an  efibrt  at  deglutition,  the  enlarged  thyroid  body  moves  with  the  larynx 
and  trachea.  Cysts  in  the  thyroid  body  are  more  common  than  pul- 
sating bronchoceles,  and  sometimes  equally  difficult  of  diagnosis.  Dupuytren 
has  pointed  out  that,  when  these  cysts  are  tapped,  the  pulsation  often 
becomes  stronger,  and  the  fluid,  which  on  first  flowing  is  serous,  may  at  last 
become  pure  arterial  blood,  so  that  the  Surgeon  may  suspect  that  he  has 
punctured  an  aneurism. 

Treatment. — Digital  Compression  has  been  successfully  employed  for 
the  treatment  of  carotid  aneurism.  A  case  of  aneurism  of  the  common 
carotid  artery,  cured  by  intermittent  digital  compression,  has  been  recorded 
by  Eouge  of  Lausanne.  The  patient  was  a  man,  aged  68.  Compression 
was  made  by  placing  the  thumb  against  the  anterior  edge  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  and  the  next  three  fingers  under  the  posterior  edge  of  the  muscle  ; 
the  artery  was  thus  seized  and  compressed.  This  avoided  any  pressure  on 
the  pneumogastric  nerve,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  pain 
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usua  ly  produced  by  attempts  to  compress  the  carotid.  The  compression 
was  apphed  for  seventeen  days  during  seven  or  eight  hours  each  day  ;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  time  the  man  was  cured.  In  addition  to  this,  Holmes  has  col- 
lected four  su^;ces8fu]  cases  by  Sheppard,  Kerr,  Humphry,  and  Gay,  and  two 
unsuccesslul  ones  by  He  Castro  and  J)elore.  The  pressure  should,  if  possible, 
be  applied  above  the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  so  as 
to  avoid  compressing  the  vertebral  artery  at  the  same  time. 

Ligature.— Since  Astley  Cooper  first  ligatured  the  carotid,  in  1805,  the 
means  on  which  the  Surgeon  almost  always  relies  for  the  cure  of  aneurism  of 
this  vessel  is  deligation  of  the  artery  at  a  distance  from  the  sac. 

When  the  aneurism  is  so  situated  that  a  sufficient  extent  of  liealthy  vessel 
exists  between  the  sternum  and  the  base  of  the  tumour  to  admit  of  the 
application  of  a  ligature,  the  Hunterian  operation  may  be  practised.  If, 
however,  the  root  or  lower  portion  of  the  artery  be  so  involved  that 
there  is  no  room  to  apply  a  proximal  ligature,  the  distal  operation  may  be 
performed. 

Ligature  of  the  Common  Carotid. — The  patient  must  be  placed  upon 
his  back  with  the  shoulders  supported  by  a  pillow,  and  the  head  allowed  to  fall 
backwards  so  as  to  put  the  sterno-mastoid  slightly  on  the  stretch.  In  the  later 
stages  of  the  operation,  the  head  must  be  brought  a  little  more  forward  to 
allow  the  muscle  to  be  drawn  outwards.  If  brought  too  much  forward  the 
artery  becomes  relaxed,  aiid  the  difficulty  in  passing  the  needle  is  increased. 
When  the  Surgeon  can  choose  the  spot  at  which  to  ligature  the  artery,  he 
usually  selects  the  part  of  the  vessel  which  bisects  the  angle  formed  by  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid  with  the  omo-hyoid  muscle  at  the  level  of 
the  cricoid  cartilage.  The  course  of  the  artery  is  marked  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  sterno- clavicular  articulation  to  a  point  midway  between  the  mastoid 
])rocess  and  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  The  practical  guiding  line  during  the 
operation  is  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  which  forms  the  first 
rallying  point.  The  artery  is  reached  by  making  an  incision  about  three 
inches  in  length  in  this  line,  the  middle  of  the  wound  being  opposite  the 
cricoid  cartilage.  After  dividing  the  skin,  superficial  fascia,  and  platysma, 
with  the  branches  of  the  superficial  cervical  nerve,  and  the  deep  cervical  fascia, 
the  fibres  of  the  sterno-mastoid  come  into  view  ;  the  inner  border  is  easily 
found,  and  the  muscle  turned  outwards.  The  second  rallying  point  is  the 
upper  border  of  the  anterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid.  To  bring  this  into 
view,  the  layer  of  cervical  fascia  forming  the  posterior  part  of  the  sheath  of 
the  sterno-mastoid  must  be  dissected  through,  care  being  taken  not  to  wound  the 
descendens  noni  nerve  which  usually  lies  immediately  beneath  it.  ••  When  the 
muscle  is  found,  its  upper  border  is  pushed  downwards  with  the  handle  of  the 
scalpel,  and  held  out  of  the  way  with  a  blunt  hook,  and  the  sheath  of  the 
vessels  then  comes  into  view.  Crossing  the  sheath  the  middle  thyroid  vein 
may  now  be  met  with,  and  may,  if  necessary,  be  divided  between  two  ligatures. 
The  Surgeon  now  presses  his  finger  backwards  towards  the  bodies  and  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  and  the  artery  will  be  felt  rolling 
under  the  finger  over  the  bone,  and  its  exact  position  is  thus  easily  ascertained. 
The  vessel  is  enclosed  in  a  sheath  of  cervical  fascia  common  to  it,  the  internal 
jugular  vein,  and  the  pneumogastric  nerve.  This  sheath  is  divided  into  three 
compartments,  and  it  is  important  to  open  the  most  internal  of  these,  in  which 
the  artery  lies,  if  possible  without  disturbing  the  others.    To  do  this,  the 
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common  sheath  must  be  opened  well  to  the  inner  side,  as  the  compartment  for 
the  vein  is  much  larger  than  that  for  the  artery,  and  occupies  the  greater  part 
of  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  sheath  which  is  exposed  in  the  operation.  After 
opening  the  common  sheath,  the  special  sheath  of  the  areolar  tissue  surrounding 
the  artery  must  be  carefully  divided  until  the  white  external  coat  comes  into 
view.  The  needle  is  then  passed  from  without  inwards  (Fig.  475),  between 
the  special  sheath  and  the  external  coat,  through  the  loose  areolar  tissue 
naturally  found  in  this  situation.  If  the  vessel  be  properly  cleaned,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  wound  the  vein  or  pick  up  the  nerve.  If,  however,  the  wrong 
compartment  of  the  common  sheath  be  opened,  or  the  special  sheath  not 
properly  divided,  either  of  these  accidents  may  happen.  Almost  all  the 
accidents  which  may  happen  in  ligature  of  the  carotid  arise  from  one  or  two 
causes,  either  drifting  too  far  outwards  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  incision,  or 
not  cleaning  the  vessel  sufficiently  before  passing  the  needle.    In  cases  of 


dens  noni  nerve.  Tlieimeiiinogastricis 
!•  ig.  47.5.— Incision  for  Ligature  of  the  C'aiotid  Ai-tery.  not  seen,  as  it  lies  behind  the  vessels. 


aneurism  the  diificulty  is  often  increased  by  the  proximity  of  the  sac,  and 
sometimes  by  inflammatory  thickening  of  the  sheath.  In  women  the 
edge  of  the  thyroid  body  may  overlap  the  artery,  and  present  a  somewhat 
puzzling  appearance  when  exposed.  In  performing  the  operation  subcutaneous 
vessels  are  occasionally  wounded,  which  may  bleed  rather  freely  ;  the  small 
sterno-mastoid  artery  also  may  require  to  be  ligatured.  If  the  outer  compart- 
ment of  the  sheath  is  accidentally  opened,  the  jugular  vein  swells  up  so  as  to 
obscure  the  artery,  but  all  difficulty  from  this  source  will  cease  if  it  be  drawn 
aside  by  a  retractor,  or  repressed  by  the  assistant's  linger.  When  this 
happens,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  septum  of  the  common  sheath,  and 
the  special  sheath  of  the  artery,  have  both  to  be  divided  befoi-e  passing  the 
needle.  The  pneumogastric  nerve  should  never  be  seen,  as  it  lies  deeply 
behind  the  vessels. 
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After  the  operation  the  patient  should  be  propped  up  iu  bed  with  the  head 
forwards  iu  order  to  prevent  any  strain  upon  the  artery,  liest  can  be  still 
more  perfectly  secured  by  applying  a  leather  splint  moulded  before  the  opera- 
tion to  reach  from  the  loins  to  the  back  of  the  head,  and  to  overlap  the 
shonlders.  It  can  be  put  on  immediately  after  the  operation,  and  worn  for 
the  first  two  weeks. 

Ligature  of  the  Carotid  betoiv  llie  Omo-liyoid  becomes  necessary  if  the 
aneurism  have  attained  a  very  considerable  size,  extending  low  in  the  neck, 
and  not  leaving  perhaps  more  than  one  inch  of  clear  space  above  the  clavicle. 
The  operation  is  best  performed  by  dividing  the  sternal  head  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  close  to  its  origin.  A  V-s^iaped  incision  must  be  made,  one  limb  of 
which  corresponds  to  the  lower  two  inches  of  the  inner  border  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid,  and  the  other  to  the  inner  two  inches  of  the  clavicle.  The  incisions 
are  deepened  till  the  muscle  comes  into  view  ;  the  inner  head  is  then  divided 
and  turned  up  in  the  V-shaped  flap.  The  second  rallying  point  is  the  edge 
of  the  sterno-hyoid.  While  searching  for  this,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
wound  the  anterior  jugular  vein  which  crosses  the  muscle  transversely  on  its 
way  to  join  the  external  jugular.  When  the  edge  of  the  muscle  is  found,  it 
may  be  drawn  on  one  side  with  a  spatula,  or  if  necessary,  notched.  The 
BCerno-thyroid  scarcely  requires  division.  The  sheath  of  the  vessels  now 
comes  into  view,  and  must  be  cautiously  opened,  the  Surgeon  keeping  carefully 
to  the  tracheal  side  so  as  to  avoid  the  vein.  There  is  usually  a  wide  interval 
between  the  artery  and  the  vein  and  nerve  on  the  right  side  ;  on  the 
left  side  more  care  is  required,  as  the  vein  most  commonly  overlaps  the 
artery. 

After  ligature  of  the  common  carotid  the  permanent  collateral  supply  is  not 
afforded  by  any  of  the  branches  of  the  corresponding  vessel  of  the  opposite 
side,  but  by  the  subclavian  artery  of  the  same  side.  In  a  case  related  by 
Porter,  in  which  the  right  carotid  had  been  tied,  the  subclavian  and  vertebral 
arteries  on  the  same  side  were  enlarged  to  at  least  double  their  natural  size,  and 
the  chief  communications  outside  the  skull  took  place  between  the  superior 
and  inferior  thyroid  arteries,  which  were  enlarged  ;  whilst  inside  the  cranium 
the  vertebral  took  the  place  of  the  internal  carotid.  Immediately  after  the 
operation  the  blood  may  be  so  freely  conveyed  to  the  distal  side  of  the  vessel, 
by  the  free  communication  between  the  arteries  of  opposite  sides,  both  within 
and  without  the  cranium,  that  a  speedy  return  of  pulsation  in  the  sac  is  of 
common  occurrence.  This  condition,  however,  usually  disappears  after  a  time 
by  the  gradual  consolidation  of  the  tumour,  and  indeed  may  generally  be 
looked  upon  as  a  favourable  sign  ;  being  very  seldom  associated  with  those 
cerebral  symptoms  which,  as  will  immediately  be  explained,  commonly  prove 
fatal  after  this  operation.  Occasionally  the  pulsation  continues,  and  the 
tumour  gradually  increases  in  size  in  spite  of  the  occlusion  of  the  mam 

^^"^l^ppuration  of  the  sac  is  not  of  very  uncommon  occurrence  after  the  ligature 
of  the  carotid  for  aneurism— sometimes  even  after  so  considerable  an  interval 
as  eight  months,  as  happened  in  a  case  related  by  Post.  In  the  majority  of 
these  instances,  the  patient  eventually  does  well  ;  but  death  may  result  by  the 
tumour  pressing  upon  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  or  by  the  occurrence  of 
secondary  hjBmorrhage,  which  may  take  place  either  from  the  part  o  which 
the  ligature  has  been  appHed,  or  from  the  suppurating  sac.    In  the  first 
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instance,  it  usually  occurs  before  the  healing  of  the  wound,  especially  if  union 
by  first  intention  is  not  obtained  ;  in  the  second,  it  may  happen  at  a  con- 
siderably later  period,  even  after  many  weeks.  In  a  case  under  the  care  of 
H  Morris,  suppuration  took  place  round  the  sac  fifteen  weeks  after  ligature  of 
the  main  trunk.  Pus  was  let  out  by  an  incision,  after  which  the  tumour 
rapidly  increased  with  return  of  pulsation.  The  aneurism  was  then  laid  open. 
It  was  found  to  have  sprung  from  the  external  carotid,  and  the  recurrent 
stream  of  blood  was  derived  entirely  from  the  branches  of  that  vessel.  The 
trunk  above  the  sac,  the  facial,  and  the  superior  thyroid  were  ligatured,  and  the 
patient  made  a  good  recovery.  As  the  suppuration  is  often  due  in  all  probabihty 
to  the  proximity  of  the  wound  and  the  ligature  to  the  aneurism,  it  has  been 
suR-gested  that,  in  such  cases,  it  might  be  safer  to  anticipate  it  by  laying 
open  the  sac  after  the  application  of  the  ligature  on  the  proximal  side,  and 
tying  the  vesssel  again  on  the  distal  side,  thus  performing  a  combination  of 
Anel's  and  the  old  operation.  It  would  appear,  however,  as  if  this  were  only 
substituting  a  certain  evil  for  one  that  may  very  possibly  be  avoided. 
Besides  these,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  ordinary  accidents  following 
the  apphcation  of  a  hgature  for  aneurism,  deligation  of  the  carotid  artery 
occasionally  gives  rise  to  serious  and  even  fatal  disturbance  of  the  circulation 
within  the  cranium. 

Effects  on  the  Brain  of  Ligature  of  one  or  both  Carotids.— Many 
experiments  have  been  made  by  Meyer,  Jobert,  and  others,  upon  the  lower 
animals,  with  the  view  of  determining  the  effect  produced  on  the  brain  by  the 
ligature  of  the  carotid  arteries.  But  the  deductions  from  these  are  of  no 
value  when  applied  to  the  human  subject,  for  the  simple  reason  (which  appears 
to  have  been  strangely  overlooked),  that  in  many  of  the  lower  animals  on 
which  the  observations  were  made,  as  the  dog  and  rabbit,  the  common  carotid 
arteries  are  of  secondary  importance  in  the  cerebral  circulation,  being  destined 
principally  for  the  supply  of  the  external  parts  of  the  head — the  brain  deriving 
its  chief  supply  from  the  vertebrals  ;  whilst  in  other  animals,  as  the  horse,  the 
brain  derives  nearly  the  whole  of  its  blood  from  the  carotids,  and  but  a  very 
small  quantity  from  the  vertebrals.  Hence,  in  one  case  the  carotids  may  be 
hgatured  without  danger,  whilst  in  the  other  their  deligation  is  inevitably 
fatal.  The  statistics  of  ligature  of  the  carotid  in  the  human  subject  have  been 
collected  by  Norris,  Ehrmann,  and  others  ;  and  more  recently  by  Pilz  of 
Breslau  (ArcMv  fur  Idinische  Chirurgie,  1868),  who  has  collected  600  cases  of 
the  operation,  including  *27  in  which  the  artery  was  tied  on  both  sides.  The 
causes  which  led  to  the  operation  were,  hEemorrhage,  in  228  cases  ;  aneurism, 
in  87  ;  erectile  and  other  tumours,  142  ;  extirpation  of  tumours,  71 ;  cerebral 
affections  (epilepsy,  &c.),  34  ;  and  in  38  instances  the  distal  operation  was 
performed  for  aneurisms  of  the  aorta  and  innominate  artery.  In  the  228  cases 
of  ligature  for  heemorrhage,  the  presence  of  cerebral  symptoms  is  noted  in 
69  out  of  167 — no  information  being  given  in  regard  to  61  ;  and,  in  these 
69  cases,  death  took  place  in  40.  Excluding,  however,  these  from  calculation, 
inasmuch  as  the  brain-disorder  may  have  been  in  many  due  to  the  hfemorrhage 
rather  than  to  the  operation,  we  derive  from  Pilz's  statistics  the  following 
table  showing  the  proportional  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  cerebral  disease 
and  of  deaths  from  this  cause. 
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CAURES  OF  OPERATION. 

NUMBER 
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uija1hs  krom 
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* 
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FnO.M  ALL 
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Aneurism  .... 

87 

32 

31 

T, 

Erectile  and  other  Tumours  . 

142 

32 

20 

49 

3 

Extirpation  of  Tumours 

71 

13 

8 

25 

8 

Cerebral  Alf  ections    .       .  . 

34 

8 

1 

3 

Distal  Operation  . 

38 

11 

7 

2-> 

0 

372 

!)() 

131 
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By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  most  common  cause  of  death  after 
ligature  of  the  carotid  is  cerebral  disease  induced  by  the  operation ; 
and  this  result  appears  to  have  been  relatively  more  frequent  after 
the  distal  than  after  the  Hunterian  operation.  If  to  these  cases  we  add 
14  in  which  the  innominate  artery  was  ligatured,  we  get  a  total  of  38(J 
cases  of  which  96  were  attended  with  cerebral  symptoms  j  or,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  25  per  cent. 

We  should  naturally  expect  that,  in  those  cases  in  which  both  vessels  had 
been  ligatured,  there  would  be  a  greater  tendency  to  cerebral  disturbance  than 
in  those  in  which  only  one  had  been  dehgated.  It  would,  however,  appear  that 
of  twenty-seven  instances  in  which  the  double  operation  was  performed,  death 
is  recorded  to  have  happened  in  but  two  cases  from  this  cause  ;  while  in  another, 
in  which  convulsions  took  place,  a  fatal  result  did  not  occur,  and  three  other 
cases  were  attended  with  mere  temporary  disturbance  of  vision.  In  the  only 
case— that  of  Mott — in  which  both  carotids  were  hgatured  simultaneously, 
with  an  interval  of  only  a  few  minutes  between  the  operations,  coma  and 
death  resulted. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  this  subject,  I  think  we  are  warranted 
in  coming  to  the  following  conclusions  :  1.  Ligature  of  one  carotid  artery  is 
followed  by  cerebral  disturbance  in  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  cases,  above 
one-half  of  which  are  fatal.  2.  When  the  two  carotids  are  ligatured  with  an 
'interval  of  some  days  or  iveelcs,  the  operation  is  not  more  frequently  followed 
by  cerebral  disturbance  than  when  only  one  is  tied.  _  3.  Pathological  investi- 
gation has  shown  that,  if  the  vessels  be  gradually  and  successively  obHterated, 
the  patient  may  live,  although  one  carotid  and  one  of  the  vertebral  arteries 
have  been  occluded  by  disease  and  the  other  carotid  ligatured,  as  in  a  case- 
related  by  Rossi.  4.  As  in  a  case  recorded  by  Davy,  an  individual  may  eveji 
live  for  a  considerable  time,  though  both  carotids  and  both  vertebrals  be 
occluded— the  cerebral  circulation  being  maintained  through  the  medium  of 
the  anastomoses  of  the  inferior  and  superior  thyroids  and  the  deep  cervical 
with  the  occipital  artery.  5.  The  reason  why  more  or  less  extensive  obstruction 
by  disease  of  the  arteries  leading  to  the  brain  may,  as  appears  from  patho- 
loo-ical  records,  be  unattended  with  cerebral  disturbance,  while  this  so  frequently 
follows  lic^aturc,  is  (as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Pilz)  that  in  the  former  case 
the  obstruction  is  gradual,  so  that  the  collateral  circulation  has  time  to  be 
established,  while  in  the  latter  the  interruption  is  sudden. 

The  cause  of  these  cerebral  symptoms  is  certainly  the  disturbance  of  the 
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cerebral  circulation,  induced  by  the  ligature  of  the  carotid.  When  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain  is  suddenly  cut  off,  two  sets  of 
symptoms  may  ensue — one  immediate,  the  other  remote.  The  immediate 
symptoms  are  those  that  generally  result  from  functional  disturbance  of  the 
brain,  consequent  upon  too  small  a  supply  of  arterial  blood.  They  consist  of 
syncope,  trembling,  twitches,  giddiness,  and  impairment  of  sight.  After 
this  condition  has  been  maintained  for  a  few  days,  the  nutrition  of  the  organ 
becomes  materially  affected,  and  softening  of  the  cerebral  substance  takes 
place,  giving  rise  to  a  new  and  more  serious  set  of  symptoms  indicative  of 
this  pathological  condition,  such  as  convulsions,  hemiplegia,  and  death.  In 
other  cases  congestion  may  come  on,  either  by  the  interference  with  the  return 
of  blood  through  the  jugular  vein,  or  as  a  consequence  of  that  venous  turgidity 
which  we  commonly  observe  after  the  ligature  of  a  main  arterial  trunk  ; 
or  perhaps  coma  may  be  induced  by  apoplectic  effusion  into  a  softened  portion 
of  the  organ. 

Ligature  of  the  Carotid  on  the  Distal  Side  of  the  Sac. — Aneurism 
of  the  carotid  artery,  occurring  low  in  the  neck,  does  not  admit  of  the  appH- 
cation  of  a  Hgature  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  tumour.  What,  then,  is  to 
be  done  in  such  a  case  as  this  ?  Should  it  be  left  to  the  remote  chance 
of  a  spontaneous  cure,  or  should  it  be  subjected  to  surgical  interference  ? 
Spontaneous  cure  in  carotid  aneurism  has  never  yet,  I  believe,  been  met  with. 
The  Surgeon,  therefore,  must  endeavour  to  treat  the  disease  by  ligature. 
Two  plans  of  treatment  are  open  to  him — either  to  tie  the  innominate  artery 
if  the  tumour  be  on  the  right  side,  or  the  carotid  on  the  distal  side  of  the 
tumoui-.  The  former  alternative  may  fairly  be  set  aside  ;  for  not  only  are  the 
cases  in  which  it  is  possible  to  find  room  between  the  sternum  and  the  sac 
extremely  rare,  but,  even  were  such  an  instance  to  present  itself,  Surgeons 
would,  I  think,  scarcely  ever  be  justified  in  undertaking  an  operation  which 
has  so  rarely  succeeded  (p.  190)  ;  we  are  consequently  reduced  to  the  alternative 
of  ligaturing  the  artery  on  the  distal  side  of  the  sac.  But  although  this  opera- 
tion is  the  only  alternative  that  presents  itself,  yet  its  application  in  practice 
IS  attended  with  serious  difficulties  ;  for  the  Surgeon  must  be  able  to  satisfy 
himself  that  it  is  actually  an  aneurism  of  the  root  of  the  carotid  with  which 
he  has  to  do,  and  that  it  is  not  the  trunk  of  the  innominate  or  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  that  is  affected.  The  difficulty  in  doing  this  is  far  greater  than  would 
at  first  appear  ;  for,  on  examining  the  details  of  eight  cases  in  which  the  distal 
operation  was  performed  for  supposed  carotid  aneurism,  three  must  be  excluded,- 
as,  after  death,  the  tumour  was  found  to  arise  from  the  aortic  arch. 

In  every  case  the  tumour,  immediately  on  the  ligature  being  tightened,  under- 
went a  considerable  diminution  in  its  bulk,  with  corrugation  of  the  integuments 
covering  it,  and  considerable  subsidence  in  the  force  of  its  pulsations.  ^  In  one  ' 
case— that  of  Bush— respiration,  which  before  the  operation  had  been  greatly 
embarrassed,  became  easy  ;  and  in  two  others  inflammation  of  the  sac  took 
place, being  m  one  (that  of  Wardrop)  unattended  with  bad  consequences,  and  in 
the  other  (Demme's  case)  followed  by  death.  It  is  not  safe  to  deduce  any 
general  conclusion  from  so  small  a  number  of  cases  ;  yet  the  result  of  these 
IS  so  uniform,  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  it  as  my  opinion  that 
^•lietherwe  regard  the  principle  on  which  this  operation  is  founded,  the  amount 
01  success  which  has  hitherto  attended  it,  the  necessarily  fatal  result  of  these 
cases  it  left  to  themselves,  or  the  absence  of  any  other  means  that  hold  out  a 
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reasonable  hope  of  benefit,  the  Surgeon  is  justified  in  resorting  to  the  Hgature 
of  the  trunk  of  the  common  carotid  on  the  distal  side  of  the  sac,  in  cases  of 
aneurism  limited  to  the  root  of  that  vessel. 


he 


ANEURISM    OF    THE    EXTERNAL  CAROTID. 

The  trunk  of  the  external  carotid  is  so  short  that  it  seldom  becomes  th_ 
seat  of  aneurism  without  involving  at  the  same  time  the  common  artery  at  its 
bifurcation.  It  may,  however,  become  aneurismal.  The  tumour,  presenting 
the  usual  sijius  of  aneurism,  will  be  found  situated  under  the  angle  of  the  jaw 
and  above  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.    From  the  important  nature  and 

close  proximity  of  the  parts  surrounding  it, 
the  pressure-effects  are  serious  and  early. 
By  pressure  on  the  hypoglossal  nerve  the 
muscles  of  the  corresponding  side  of  the 
tongue  may  be  paralysed,  so  that  when 
protruded  the  tongue  is  turned  towards 
the  affected  side.  Aphonia  and  dysphagia 
have  been  met  with  as  early  symptoms. 

The  treatment  consists  in  ligature  of 
the  common  carotid  above  the  omo-hyoid. 
After  this  operation  it  may  happen  that 
pulsation  continues  faintly,  or  speedily 
returns  in  the  sac,  owing  to  the  freedom 
of  enlarged  anastomoses.  It  has,  therefore, 
been  proposed  by  Morris  to  ligature  the 
primary  branches  of  the  external  carotid 
as  well — a  plan  certainly  difficult  in 
execution  and  probably  of  doubtful  utility. 

In  Fig.  477  is  represented  an  aneurism 
of  the  external  carotid  for  which  the  com- 
mon carotid  was  ligatured  by  Christopher 
Heath.  The  artery  is  occluded  above  and 
below  the  ligature,  and  the  aneurism  is 
filled  with  laminated  clot.  Atrophy  of 
the  right  half  of  the  tongue  had  resulted 
from  the  pressure  of  the  aneurism  on  the 
hypoglossal  nerve.  The  patient,  who  was 
a  woman  twenty-three  years  of  age,  had 
suffered  from  several  attacks  of  acute  rheumatism.  She  died  of  cerebral 
embolism  on  the  thirty-fifth  day  after  the  operation.  The  mitral  and 
aortic  valves  were  found  to  be  extensively  diseased. 

tifrature  of  the  External  Carotid  Artery.-Although  this  operation 
can  rarely  be  required  in  the  treatment  of  aneurism,  it  may  conveniently  be 
considered  here.  Amongst  the  various  conditions  m  which  ligature  of  the 
external  carotid  may  be  adopted  in  preference  to  that  of  the  common  trunk 
may  especially  be  nLtioned  hemorrhage  from  its  deep  bi-anches  such  as  th 
Tnternal  maxillary  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  474),  and  as  a  prelimmary  stage  the  re-o^j;^ 
of  tumours  in  the  regions  supplied  by  it.  An  incision  is  n^^^e  along  he 
anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  from  a  pmnt  opposite  the  angle  of  the 


Pig.  477.— Aneurism  of  External  Carotid 
cured  liy  ligature  of  Common  Carotid.  A. 
point  of  application  of  ligature  ;  B.  internal 
carotid ;  C.  external  carotid  ;  U.  common 
trunlc  of  lingual  and  facial. 
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jaw  to  another  opposite  the  middle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  By  dividing 
the  superficial  fascia  and  platysma,  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
is  exposed  and  drawn  outwards.  The  lower  border  of  the  posterior  belly  of 
the  digastric  is  next  defined  and  drawn  upwards  ;  below  this  muscle  the 
hypoglossal  nerve  will  be  seen.  The  artery  can  now  be  exposed  on  a  level 
with  the  great  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  a  ligature  applied  to  it  between 
the  origin  of  the  superior  thyroid  and  lingual  branches.  The  needle  should 
be  passed  from  the  outer  side,  and  great  care  taken  not  to  include  the  superior 
laryngeal  nerve  which  lies  behind  the  vessel.  The  proximity  of  large  branches 
to  the  point  of  hgature  interferes  with  the  formation  of  the  internal  coagulum, 


Figs.  478,  479.— Relations  of  External  Carotid  Artery  at  position  of  ligature.    Tn  Fig.  479  the  veins  have 

been  removed. 

a,  common  carotid  artery ;  6,  internal  carotid ;  c,  external  carotid ;  d,  lingual ;  c,  superior  thyroid  ; 
/,  common  facial  vein  ;  g,  intei-nal  jugular  vein  ;  i,  hypoglossal  nerve ;  j,  superior  laryngeal  nerve  (dotted 
Ime) ;  k,  sterno-mastoid  muscle  (drawn  aside) ;  I,  stylo-hyoid  and  digastric  muscles :  m,  parotid  gland  • 
11,  great  cornu  of  hyoid  bone.  ' 


but  the  risk  of  secondary  hasmorrhage  is  small  if  an  absorbable  ligature  be 
used  and  strict  asepsis  maintained.  As  an  additional  safeguard  it  has  been 
recommended  to  tie  the  lingual  and  superior  thyroid  branches  at  the  same 
time. 


ANEUEISM   OF   THE    INTEENAL  CAEOTID. 

The  Internal  Carotid  Artery  may  be  the  seat  of  aneurism  before  or  after  it 
has  entered  the  cavity  of  the  skull.  The  symptoms  of  these  two  classes  of 
cases  differ  necessarily  in  almost  every  respect. 

Extracranial  Aneurism.— When  an  aneurism  aflTects  the  trunk  of  the 
internal  carotid  before  its  entrance  into  the  skull,  the  symptoms  do  not 
materially  difier  fi'om  those  of  aneurism  at  the  bifurcation,  or  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  common  carotid,  except  in  one  important  respect,  which  was,  I 
believe,  first  pointed  out  by  Porter  of  Dublin— vi25.,  the  tendency  of  the 
tumour  to  extend  inwards  towards  the  pharynx,  and  to  protrude  into  that 
cavity.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious  :  when  we  consider  the  anatomical 
relations  of  the  internal  carotid  artery,  we  at  once  see  that  its  pharyngeal 
aspect  is  that  which,  if  one  may  so  term  it,  is  the  most  superficial— nothino- 
lying  between  the  vessel  and  the  mucous  membrane  except  the  thin  superio? 
constrictor,  some  lax  areolar  tissue,  and  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  ;  whilst 
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externally  there  are  interposed  between  it  and  the  intef^ument  the  layers  of 
the  cervical  fascia,  the  margin  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  the  digastric,  stylo-hyoid 
and  stylo-pliaryngeus,  and  the  styloid  process,  and  above  the  digastric  the 
parotid  gland. 

When,  therefore,  dilatation  of  the  vessel  takes  place,  it  necessarily  has  a 
tendency  to  push  forwards  that  part  of  its  covering  where  it  meets  with  least 
resistance  ;  and,  this  being  to  the  pharyngeal  side,  more  or  less  pi'ominence 
will  be  found  in  this  cavity.  In  a  case  that  occurred  to  Syme,  this  was 
especially  well  marked,  the  aneurism  of  the  internal  carotid  simulating  closely 
an  abscess  of  the  tonsil.  In  two  cases  related  by  Porter  in  the  seventeenth 
volume  of  the  Diiblin  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  this  was  one  of  the 
most  marked  features  :  the  "  appearances  of  the  tumour  (as  seen  by  the 
mouth)  were  most  alarming  ;  the  pulsation  could  be  distinctly  seen,  and  the 
blood  almost  felt  under  the  mucous  membrane  ;  it  seemed  ready  to  give  way 
and  burst  into  the  mouth  every  moment." 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  these  cases  does  not  differ  from  that  of 
aneurisms  connected  with  the  carotid  arteries,  and  seated  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  neck ;  but  we  are  not  in  possession  of  a  sufficient  number  of  facts  to  enable 
us  to  determine  with  any  degree  of  precision  what  the  result  of  surgical  inter- 
ference in  them  is  likely  to  be.    If  we  could  give  an  opinion  from  the  limited 
number  of  cases  at  present  before  the  profession,  we  should  feel  disposed  not 
to  entertain  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  the  result  of  the  Hunterian  opera- 
tion, as  applied  to  aneurism  of  the  internal  carotid  outside  the  skull.    This  is 
doubtless  owing  to  the  situation  of  the  aneurism  against  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth,  being  such  that  the  surrounding  tissues  do  not  exercise  a 
sufficient  amount  of  pressure  against  the  sac  after  the  ligature  of  the  vessel  to 
allow  the  efficient  deposition  of  laminated  coagulum,  and  consequent  occlusion 
of  the  artery  leading  into  it — circumstances  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  that  have  been  laid  down  in  speaking  of  the  Hunterian  operation, 
are  necessary  to  success, 

INTBACRANIAL  ANEURISM. 

Aneurisms  may  arise  from  any  of  the  intracranial  arteries,  though  some 
are  much  more  liable  than  others  to  this  disease.  Of  62  cases  noted  by 
W.  Gull,  the  basilar  artery  was  affected  in  20  cases,  and  the  middle 
cerebral  in  15.  In  8  of  the  remaining  cases,  the  internal  carotid  was  aflFected ; 
and  in  6  others  the  anterior  cerebral  artery  was  the  seat  of  aneurism.  The 
vertebral  arteries  and  their  branches  were  affected  in  28  cases,  and  the  carotids 

and  their  branches  in  34.  t     •  v. 

Causes.— The  causes  of  intracranial  aneurism  are  very  obscure.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  the  small  size  of  the  arteries  within  the  skull  would  render 
them  little  liable  to  the  occurrence  of  spontaneous  aneurism,  were  it  not  that 
the  anatomical  characters  and  physiological  relations  of  these  vessels  predispose 
considerably  to  the  occurrence  of  this  affection  ;  there  bemg  no  other  set  of 
arteries  in  the  body  of  the  same  size  as  those  within  the  skull  in  which 
spontaneous  aneurism  so  frequently  occurs.  This  can  be  accounted  for  only  by 
the  thinness  of  their  coats  and  the  want  of  an  external  fibrous  sheath  rendering 
them  unable  to  support  the  increased  tension  to  which  they  are  occasionally 
subjected  in  consequence  of  the  alteration  in  pressure  of  the  cerebral  circula- 
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tion  at  different  periods,  the  result  of  some  variation  in  the  relative  quantities 
of  the  different  fluids  within  the  skull,  or  of  determination  of  blood -  to  the 
brain.  This  would  be  the  case  more  particularly  if  their  elasticity  had 
already  been  impaired  by  degeneration  or  syphilitic  disease  of  their  coats. 
Thus,  according  to  Gull,  of  58  cases  in  which  the  patient's  age  is  given, 
only  12  cases  appeared  in  persons  under  twenty-five,  five  of  the  patients 
being  under  twenty  ;  of  the  remaining  46  cases,  13  occurred  in  persons  under 
forty ;  of  the  remaining  33,  22  were  met  with  between  forty  and  sixty,  and 
4  in  persons  above  sixty.  Of  the  58  cases,  35  were  males,  and  23  females. 
Church  believes  that,  in  the  young,  intracranial  aneurism  is  due  to  embolism. 

The  exciting  cause  of  the  disease  is  most  commonly  involved  in 
obscurity :  sometimes  it  may  be  traced  to  a  blow  on  the  head,  to  a  fall  or  con- 
cussion, or  to  excess  in  drinking  ;  but  more  frequently  the  symptoms  manifest 
themselves  suddenly,  without  being  in  any 
way  attributable  to  such  external  influences, 
and  occur  in  vigorous  and  apparently  healthy 
persons. 

Fathologfy. — Intracranial  aneurisms  are 
almost  always  formed  by  the  uniform  dila- 
tation of  a  limited  portion  of  the  artery — 
the  sacculated  variety  being  rarely  met  with. 
In  the  museum  of  University  College  there 
are,  however,  two  specimens  of  sacculated 
aneurisms  of  the  cerebral  arteries.  The 
coats  of  the  arteries  in  this  situation  being 
very  thin,  and  unprovided  with  any  external 
fibrous  sheath,  rupture  of  the  vessel  is  more 
common  than  partial  dilatation,  when  one 
portion  only  of  the  circumference  is 
diseased.  Occasionally,  the  dilatation  is 
fusiform,  extending  over  some  length  of  the 
artery  ;  this  form  is  probably  confined  to  the  basilar  artery  (Fig.  480). 

The  disease  would  appear  to  be  of  slow  growth,  and  the  sac  sometimes 
becomes  filled  with  laminated  coagula  so  completely  as  to  occlude  the  artery 
fi-om  which  it  springs. 

Gowers  arranges  the  intracranial  arteries  in  the  following  order  as  far  as 
their  liability  to  be  the  seat  of  aneurism  is  concerned  :  middle  cerebral,  basilar, 
internal  carotid,  anterior  cerebral,  posterior  communicating,  anterior  com- 
municating, vertebral,  posterior  cerebral,  inferior  cerebellar.  Aneurisms  in 
the  substance  of  the  brain  are  rare.  The  size  that  an  aneurism  attains 
m  this  situation  is  sometimes  considerable  :  thus,  in  a  case  of  aneurism 
of  the  basilar  artery,  which  occurred  some  years  ago  at  University  CoUege 
Hospital,  the  tumour  was  nearly  as  large  as  a  walnut  ;  in  another  case  it 
somewhat  exceeded  this  size.  R.  W.  Smith,  in  the  DuUm  Journal  of 
the  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  xxv.,  mentions  a  case  of  multilocular  aneurism 
of  the  left  posterior  cerebral  artery  as  large  as  a  small  apple  ;  and  Serres 
one  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.  On  the  other  hand,  they  occasionally  prove 
fatal  by  rupture  while  still  of  very  small  size— not  larger  than  a  nea 
or  a  nut.  ^ 

It  is  seldom  that  more  than  one  of  the  arteries  of  the  brain  suffer  aneurismal 


Fig.  480. 


-Fusiform  Aneurism  of  Basilar 
Artery  laid  open. 
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dilatation.  In  the  Museum  of  the  CoUege  of  8ur<^eon8,  liowever,  there  are 
})reparations  of  aneurismal  dilatation  of  both  internal  cai-otid  arteries. 

A  case  occurred  in  University  College  Hospital  under  the  care  of  A.  T. 
Thomson,  in  which  a  somewhat  similar  condition  existed.  A  man,  forty- 
nine  years  of  age,  had  fallen  on  his  head  some  months  before  admission  into 
the  Hospital.  Since  then  he  had  been  garrulous,  silly,  and  very  irritaVjle — 
becoming  readily  intoxicated.  He  suddenly  became  comatose,  with  vomiting 
and  laborious  breathing ;  he  could  close  both  eyes,  but  the  right  pupil 
was  dilated  ;  the  left  side  was  paralysed.  He  was  treated  for  apoplexy,  and 
became  slightly  better,  but  died  in  ten  days  from  the  first  attack.  An 
aneu]"ism  a  little  larger  than  a  hazel-nut  w^as  found  on  the  trunk  of  the  right 
carotid,  where  it  gave  off  the  middle  cerebral,  and  another  small  one  on  the  course 
of  that  artery.  There  was  a  globular  aneurism  on  the  corresponding  artery 
of  the  opposite  side  ;  the  basilar  artery  was  thickened,  wdiite,  and  opaque, 
as  were  also  the  other  larger  arteries  of  the  brain ;  there  was  softening  of 
both  anterior  cerebral  lobes,  especially  the  right, 

Pressure-Effects. — The  pressure  exercised  by  an  aneurism  situated  within 
the  skull  is  always  chiefly  directed  against  the  yielding  cerebral  substance, 
which  is  often  extensively  disorganised  ;  the  bones  of  the  skull  frequently 
escape,  and  seldom  suffer  much.  Absorption  of  the  subjacent  bone,  however, 
sometimes  takes  place  to  a  limited  extent :  thus,  in  one  case  (Moore's)  the  body 
of  the  sphenoid  bone  was  indented  and  partially  absorbed. 

The  parts  compressed  in  each  case  will  vary  according  to  the  situation  of  the 
tumour.  But  the  structures  that  principally  suffer  are  necessarily  those  seated 
at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  forming  the  floor  of  the  lateral  ventricles.  In 
Moore's  case,  one  of  the  optic  nerves  w^as  flattened  ;  the  lamina  perforata,  the 
roots  of  the  olfactory  tract,  the  anterior  part  of  the  corpus  striatum,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  neighbouring  white  matter  of  the  anterior  lobe, 
were  destroyed.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Lager,  the  facial  nerve  of  the  right 
side  was  paralysed  from  this  cause.  In  R.  W.  Smith's  case,  the  floor  of  the 
third  ventricle,  the  tuber  cinereum,  and  the  origins  of  the  optic  and  olfactory 
nerves,  suffered  ;  the  optic  nerve  of  the  opposite  side  was  flattened  and 
softened. 

Besides  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  cerebral  substance  as  the  result  of 
pressure,  important  lesions  may  be  met  with  as  the  effect  of  the  interference 
of  the  aneurism  with  the  circulation  in  and  nutrition  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  aneurism  of  both  internal  carotids  that 
has  already  been  referred  to  as  occurring  at  University  College  Hospital, 
there  was  white  softening  of  both  the  anterior  cerebral  lobes  ;  and  this 
lesion  was  most  marked  on  the  side  that  corresponded  to  the  larger  aneurism, 
and  where  consequently,  it  may  be  supposed,  the  greater  amount  of  obstruction 
to  the  circulation  existed. 

Symptoms.— The  symptoms  of  aneurism  within  the  skull  are  extremely 
equivocal  ;  and,  indeed,  an  aneurism  of  large  size  may  exist  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  without  occasioning  any  symptoms  whatever.  Au  interesting  instance 
of  this  occurred  at  University  College  Hospital  in  1848.  A  man,  thirty-seven 
years  of  age,  died  of  pulmonary  apoplexy  and  chronic  pneumonia  of  the  lelt 
lung,  consequent  upon  the  pressure  of  an  aneurism  of  the  commencement  ot 
the  descending  aorta  on  the  pulmonary  veins.  On  post-mortem ^x^mmKixoxi 
au  aneurism  of  the  basilar  artery  as  large  as  a  hazel-nut  was  found,  which  had 
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caused  110  head  symptoms;  the  sac  was  very  thin,  and  there  was  much 
atheromatous  degeneration  in  the  vertebral  arteries. 

Not  unfrequently  no  symptoms  occur  until  the  rupture  of  the  aneurism 
causes  fatal  cerebral  apoplexy.  In  many  cases,  however,  definite  local 
symptoms  are  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  aneurism  on  the  important 
structures  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  Pain  is  a  very  variable  symptom,  both  as 
regards  its  character  and  its  position.  It  may  be  diflFiised,  or  may  occupy  a 
fixed  point ;  it  maybe  continuous  or  intermitting;  it  maybe  increased  by 
movement,  or  accompanied  by  peculiar  sensations,  as  of  pulsation  or  of  opening 
and  shutting  the  top  of  the  head. 

The  sight  and  hearing  are  often  impaired.  Dimness  of  sight,  dilatation  of 
one  or  both  pupils,  photophobia,  diplopia,  and  loss  of  vision  have  been  noticed 
in  several  of  the  cases  recorded.  Growers  states  that  intracranial  aneurisms, 
even  of  large  size,  are  not  as  a  rule  accompanied  by  any  associated  ocular 
changes.  Nor  do  they  often  cause  consecutive  changes,  unless  their  position 
is  such  as  to  press  upon  the  optic  nerves  ;  there  is  then  loss  of  vision  with 
atrophy  of  the  nerve  recognizable  by  the  ophthalmoscope.  If  the  aneurism 
press  on  the  cavernous  sinus,  there  may  be  some  fulness  of  the  retinal  veins, 
but  this  is  usually  only  temporary,  the  pressure  being  relieved  by  the  free 
communication  between  the  ophthalmic  and  facial  veins.  Optic  neuritis  is 
rare  as  the  result  of  intracranial  aneurisms.  Ptosis  has  been  met  with  from 
pressure  on  the  third  nerve  by  aneurism  of  the  posterior  communicating 
artery.  Buzzing  noises  in  the  ears  and.  deafness  are  not  uncommon 
symptoms.  The  patient  rarely  loses  the  power  of  articulation  and  of 
deglutition  ;  impairment  of  these  functions,  however,  has  been  met  with. 
There  may  be  paralysis  of  the  side  of  the  face,  or  complete  hemiplegia  ;  or 
fits  and  epileptiform  convulsions  may  occur.  The  mental  condition  may 
undergo  changes  indicative  of  chronic  disease  of  the  brain.  There  may  be 
depression  of  spirits,  listlessness,  or,  as  was  noticed  in  the  case  above  related, 
the  temper  may  become  irritable,  and  the  patient  be  garrulous  or  silly. 
Insanity  has  been  noticed  in  one  case.  As  is  commonly  the  case  in  cerebral 
aflPections,  the  gastric  functions  are  often  impaired. 

In  some  cases  the  presence  of  aneurism  has  been  detected  by  a  loud  rough  or 
"  whizzing  "  noise  heard  on  the  application  of  a  stethoscope  over  one  side  of  the 
head,  and,  perhaps,  audible  to  the  patient.  This  sign,  however,  exists  in  but 
few  cases  ;  but  when  it  does  occur,  it  is  unquestionably  the  most  pathognomonic 
of  all.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  met  with  in  any  form  of  cerebral 
disease  except  intracranial  aneurism. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  whizzing  noise,  no  special 
signs  are  afforded  by  aneurisms  within  the  skull,  which  will  enable  us  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  symptoms  occasioned  by  their  presence  and  those  of 
other  tumours  of  the  brain,  and  of  organic  cerebral  disease.  Yery  frequently 
no  premonitory  symptoms  manifest  themselves  ;  the  patient  being  suddenly 
seized  when  apparently  in  good  health,  with  apoplexy,  which  terminates  rapidly 
in  death. 

Causes  of  Death.— The  most  frequent  cause  of  death  in  these  cases  is  the 
sudden  rupture  of  the  sac  and  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  cavity  of  the  arach- 
noid and  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  or  into  the 
lateral  ventricles— either  from  the  aneurism  projecting  into  them  and  there 
giving  way,  or  rupturing  into  the  cavities  by  breaking  down  the  intervening 
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cerebral  substance  (Figs.  481,  482).  AVhen  this  mode  of  terrainatioii  occurs, 
there  are  occasionally  no  premonitory  symptoms  of  impending  danger  ;  the 
patient,  when  apparently  in  good  health,  being  struck  down  by  an  attack  of 
apoplexy  which  is  speedily  fatal.  More  frequently  a  series  of  those  symptoms 
that  have  already  been  mentioned  as  attending  many  cases  of  this  disease, 
precede  the  fatal  event  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  When  rupture  of  the 
sac  and  extravasation  of  blood  take  place,  death  is  inevitable  ;  at  least,  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  any  case  in  which  signs  of  old  extravasation  have  been 
found  after  death. 

Death  from  rupture  of  the  sac  appears  to  be  most  frequent  in  younger  sub- 
jects. In  the  later  period  of  life,  aneurism  is  commonly  associated  with 
atheromatous  disease  of  the  vessels  generally,  which  may  cause  death  by  soften- 
ing and  effusion  of  blood.  According  to  Gull,  of  20  cases  occurring  in  persons 
under  thirty-five  years  of  age,  16  (or  80  per  cent.)  were  fatal  from  rupture  of 


the  sac  ;  while  in  37  cases  over  thirty-five,  death  occurred  from  this  cause  in 
only  14,  or  S8  per  cent. 

In  other  cases  death  may  result  from  softening  of  the  substance  of  the  bram, 
due  to  the  obstruction  offered  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the 
aneurismal  vessel.  In  the  case  of  aneurism  of  both  carotids,  already  men- 
tioned as  having  occurred  at  University  College  Hospital,  this  was  the  case  ; 
both  anterior  cerebral  lobes  wej-e  affected  with  white  softening,  and  this 
condition  was  especially  observable  on  that  side  on  which  the  aneurism  was 
larger. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  intracranial  aneurism  there  is  usually 
little  to  be  done,  the  nature  of  the  case  not  being  sufficiently  obvious  in  the 
majority  of  instances  to  justify  active  measures.  The  general  treatment 
recommended  for  aneurisms  elsewhere  should  certainly  be  adopted,  such  as 
rest,  appropriate  dieting  and  the  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium.  Should, 
how'ever,  the  loud  rough  whizz  be  distinctly  audible  over  one  side  of  the  head, 
more  especially  about  the.  base  of  the  skull,  or  by  application  of  the 


Fig.  481. — Aneurism  of  the  Left  Internal  Carotid, 
bursting  into  Lateral  Ventricle.  View  of  Aneurism 
from  above,  projecting  into  Ventricle. 


Fig.  482. — View  of  the  same  Aneurism 
from  below,  imbedded  in  substance  of  Hemi- 
spbere. 
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stethoscope  to  the  mastoid  process,  and  should  symptoms  of  cerebral  compression 
begin  to  manifest  themselves,  ligature  of  the  carotid  artery  on  the  affected 
side  may  with  propriety  be  practised.  This  was  done  successfully  in  a  most 
interesting  and  instructive  case  of  intracranial  aneurism  by  Coe  of  Bristol  ; 
and  unsuccessfully  by  Berkeley  Hill,  in  one  at  University  College  Hospital,  in 
which  death  took  place  from  haemorrhage  from  the  seat  of  ligature. 

INTKAORBITAL  ANEURISM. 

"  Intraorbital  aneurisms  "  were  for  a  long  time  considered  by  Surgeons  to 
be  of  the  nature  of  erectile  tumours  ;  but  the  erroneousness  of  this  opinion  was 
pointed  out  by  Busk,  and  subsequently  by  Nunneley,  who  showed  that,  except  in 
those  very  rare  cases  in  which  a  pulsating  tumour  of  the  orbit  is  congenital,  or 
has  appeared  shortly  after  birth,  oris  associated  with  uEevoid  tissue  developed  in 
the  eyelids,  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  being  due  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
to  the  presence  of  an  aneurism  or  aneurismal  varix  at  the  back  of  the  orbit. 
These  views  have  been  fully  confirmed  by  Rivington  in  his  exhaustive  paper 
founded  on  73  recorded  cases  of  pulsating  tumour  of  the  orbit  collected  from 
various  sources,  and  including  one  very  interesting  case  of  his  own.  The 
vessel  affected  seems  to  be  in  some  instances  the  ophthalmic  artery  itself ;  in 
other  instances  it  would  appear  that  the  tumour  is  developed  within  the 
cranium,  springing  from  the  carotid  artery,  the  ophthalmic  being  but  second- 
arily affected.  Delens  of  Paris  has  recorded  three  oases  verified  hj  post-mortem 
examination,  in  which  the  symp|ioms  arose  from  an  arterio- venous  aneurism 
affecting  the  carotid  artery  in  the  cavernous  sinus. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  intraorbital  aneurism  are  in  some  cases  very  obscure  ; 
in  others,  the  condition  evidently  has  originated  from  a  blow  upon  the  head. 
In  the  first  class  of  cases,  where  the  disease  has  been  of  spontaneous  origin,  the 
patient  has  suddenly  felt  a  crack  or  snap  in  the  orbit,  like  the  "  crack  of 
a  whip,"  or  the  "snap  of  a  gun,"  and  the  disease  has  then  developed 
gradually.  In  the  traumatic  cases,  the  blow  upon  the  head  has  usually  been 
severe,  attended  in  some  instances  with  symptoms  of  fracture  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  base  of  the  skull.  In  several  cases  it  has  arisen  from  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  orbit  caused  by  sticks  or  small  shot. 

Of  the  73  cases  collected  by  Eivington,  32  were  idiopathic  and  41  traumatic. 
Of  the  idiopathic  cases  two  were  congenital,  probably  genuine  specimens  of 
cirsoid  aneurism  ;  the  mean  age  of  the  rest  was  43,  the  oldest  being  69.  The 
mean  age  of  the  traumatic  cases  was  between  30  and  31,  the  extremes  being 
11  and  72.  The  spontaneous  cases  were  most  commonly  in  women  :  thus,  of 
30  cases  in  which  the  sex  is  recorded,  21  were  females.  The  traumatic  form 
is  most  common  in  men,  the  number  being  31  males  to  10  females.  Amongst 
the  idiopathic  cases  15  occurred  on  the  right  side,  13  on  the  left,  and  2  on 
both  sides  ;  of  40  traumatic  cases,  10  were  on  the  right,  27  on  the  left,  and  3 
on  both. 

Symptoms.— The  first  sensation  experienced  is,  in  spontaneous  cases,  that  of 
a  loud  snap  or  crack  in  the  orbit  or  head.  This  is  followed  by  congestion  of 
the  conjunctiva,  difficulty  in  opening  the  eyelids,  a  feeling  of  tension,  and  in 
some  instances  severe  pain  in  and  around  the  orbit.  Loud  whizzing  bewilder- 
mg  noises  are  experienced  in  the  head,  and  are  much  increased  on  stooping  or 
lymg  down.  In  traumatic  cases,  a  persistence  of  congestion  of  the  conjunctiva 
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with  redness  and  some  oedeaia  of  the  eyelids,  and  the  occui-rence  of  noises  in 
the  head,  are  usually  the  first  indications  of  the  mischief  that  has  occurred. 
In  all  cases,  after  a  time,  the  eyeball  becomes  unduly  prominent,  and  pulsa- 
tion of  a  thrilling  vibratory  character  can  be  felt  in  the  orbit;  on  the 
apphcation  of  the  ear,  a  loud  whizzing  bruit  is  heard,  which  extends  widely 
over  the  side  of  the  head.  The  eyeball  itself  eventually  falls  into  a  state  of 
chronic  congestion  ;  chcmosis  occurs,  the  cornea  becomes  opalescent,  the 
aqueous  humour  turbid,  and  sight  is  impaired  or  lost.  The  bruit  and  pulsa- 
tion are  diminished  or  cease  on  compressing  the  carotid  artery  of  the  side 
affected. 

Pathology. — The  essential  features  of  so-called  intraorbital  aneurism,  or 
pulsating  tumour  of  the  orbit,  may  arise  from  more  than  one  pathological 
condition.  Eivington  has  collected  14  fatal  cases  in  which  the  diseased  parts 
were  examined  after  death.  In  one  only  (Guthrie)  was  an  aneurism  found  in 
the  orbit.  In  this  case  the  disease  was  double,  and  there  was  a  circumscribed 
aneurism  on  each  ophthalmic  artery.  In  four  cases  no  arterial  disease  was 
found  :  in  one  of  these  (Oetlingen)  there  was  obliteration  of  some  of  the  veins 
of  the  orbit  from  old  inflammatory  mischief,  in  the  other  three  (Bowman, 
Aubrey,  and  Morton,)  there  was  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  blood  from  the 
orbit  through  thrombosis  of  the  intracranial  sinuses.  In  one  (Nunneley)  there 
was  a  circumscribed  aneurism  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  before  it  entered  the 
orbit ;  in  three  (Baron,  Gendrin,  and  Nunneley)  rupture  of  an  aneurism  of  the 
internal  carotid  into  the  cavernous  sinus  was  found  ;  in  one  (Wecker)  simple 
dilatation  of  the  carotid  in  the  cavernous  sinus  was  the  cause  of  the  disease  ; 
and  in  the  remaining  four,  an  aneurismal  varix  of  the  carotid  artery  and 
cavernous  sinus  was  found.  These  four  were  all  the  result  of  injury,  one 
arising  from  a  direct  wound  from  the  point  of  an  umbrella  thrust  into  the 
opposite  orbit,  and  the  others  from  severe  blows  on  the  head,  probably 
accompanied  by  fracture.  No  case  of  aneurism  by  anastomosis  of  the  orbit 
has  been  demonstrated  lij  post-mortem  examination,  but  there  is  strong  reason 
to  believe  that  tw^o  cases  of  congenital  origin  which  have  been  recorded 
were  of  this  nature.  The  earlier  observers  supposed  all  cases  to  be  due  to 
aneurism  by  anastomosis.  The  fallacy  of  this  opinion  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Busk,  who  referred  the  symptoms  to  a  rupture  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  and 
the  development  of  a  circumscribed  traumatic  aneurism  of  that  vessel  ;  this 
also  has  not  been  demonstrated  by  post-mortem  observation.  Nunneley 
doubted  the  correctness  of  this  view,  and  referred  the  symptoms,  in  some 
cases,  to  a  peculiar  vascular  condition  of  the  parts,  dependent  more  upon  an 
affection  of  the  veins  than  of  the  arteries,  and  somewhat  analogous  to  what  takes 
place  in  the  exophthalmos  of  bronchocele.  He  pointed  out  also  that  although 
in  other  cases  an  aneurism  exists,  it  is  not  in  the  orbit,  but  behind  it  in  the 
cavernous  sinus.  In  these  latter  cases  he  showed  that  the  prominence  of  the 
eyeball  is  due  to  distension  of  the  veins  of  the  orbit  from  obstruction  to  the 
return  of  blood,  and  the  pulsation  is  communicated  to  these  distended  veins 
by  the  aneurism  in  the  cavernous  sinus.  This  view  is  fully  confirmed  by 
the  post-mortem  records  quoted  above.  In  those  cases  in  which  nothing 
beyond  obstruction  to  the  return  of  blood  through  the  cavernous  sinus  and 
consequent  dilatation  of  the  orbital  veins  has  been  found,  the  cause  of  the 
pulsation  is  not  so  evident.  In  other  cases  it  is  perhaps  possible  that  some 
derangement  of  the  vaso-motor  influence  of  the  sympathetic  may  really 
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occasion  the  symptoms  of  increased  vascular  activity  that  are  so  characteristic 
of  the  disease. 

The  secondary  phenomena  that  are  observed  in  these  cases,  such  as  conges- 
tion of  the  eyelids,  of  the  palpebral  and  ocular  conjunctivse,  amounting  even 
to  chemosis  in  many  cases,  and  the  muddiness  of  the  aqueous  humour  and  lens, 
ai-e  doubtless  due  to  an  interference  with  the  return  of  blood  from  these  parts 
through  the  ophthalmic  vein,  and  to  the  consequent  congestion  of  the  smaller 
vessels  and  effusion  of  serum.  The  protrusion  of  the  eye-ball  is  due  to  the 
vascular  tumour,  whatever  its  precise  nature  may  be,  and  the  derangement  in 
vision  to  an  alteration  in  the  axis  of  the  eye  consequent  on  this  extrusion. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  bruit  in  these  cases  should  be  so  loud,  not  only  to 
the  patient's  own  senses,  but  to  the  ear  of  the  Surgeon  ;  and  this  can  be 
accounted  for  only  by  the  proximity  of  the  cranial  bones,  which  may  act  as 
conductors  of  sound. 

Diagnosis. — The  Diagnosis  of  pulsating  tumour  is  sufficiently  easy,  but  it 
is  just  as  difficult  to  determine  accurately  the  cause  of  the  disease.  It  is 
probable  that  nearly  all  the  traumatic  cases  are  due  to  aneurismal  varix  of  the 
carotid  artery  and  cavernous  sinus.  The  sudden  onset  of  the  disease  with  a 
crack  or  snap  in  idiopathic  cases  would  lead  to  a  presumption  that  a  small 
aneurism  of  the  carotid  had  given  way  into  the  sinus.  Congenital  cases  are 
probably  aneurisms  by  anastomosis.  Beyond  this,  accurate  diagnosis  of  the 
pathological  condition  is  hardly  possible.  The  disease  most  likely  to  be 
mistaken  for  an  intraorbital  aneurism  is  a  pulsating  sarcoma  of  the  bones  of 
the  orbit.  In  this,  however,  the  pulsation  is  less  expansile  and  the  peculiar 
harsh  bruit  is  wanting. 

Prognosis. — I  think  it  is  still  doubtful  what  would  happen  in  a  large 
number  of  these  cases,  if  the  disease  were  left  to  itself  without  operation.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  it  would  probably  have  a  fatal  termination  ;  that 
rupture  would  take  place  either  into  the  cranial  cavity  or  externally,  and  that 
sudden  death  would  occur.  That  this  has  occasionally  happened  is  proved  by 
recorded  cases,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  disease. 
Spontaneous  cure  appears  to  take  place  in  some  cases  :  thus  I  have  seen  a 
gentleman  about  44  years  of  age,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  on  the  head 
a  few  months  previously  presented  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  intraorbital 
aneurism.  Ligature  of  the  carotid  artery  was  recommended,  but  the  patient 
would  not  consent  to  the  operation,  and  fourteen  months  later  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease  had  to  a  great  extent  disappeared.  A  grave  prognosis  should 
not  be  given  hastily,  as  it  is  only  by  watching  the  case  that  a  correct  con- 
clusion can  be  arrived  at.  If  the  protrusion  of  the  eye-ball  continues  to 
increase,  and  the  globe  itself  begins  to  suffer,  and  vision  is  lost,  the  prognosis 
becomes  grave  and  the  case  is  one  requiring  surgical  treatment.  If  there  is 
no  increase  of  the  symptoms  after  some  months,  the  patient  may  be  left  to 
nature  unless  the  annoyance  of  the  disease  is  great. 

Treatment.— The  occasional  occurrence  of  spontaneous  cure,  the  un- 
certainty in  which  we  often  are  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  disease,  and  the 
certainty  that  in  some  instances  at  least  there  is  no  true  aneurismal  tumour, 
would  justify  the  Surgeon  in  having  recourse  to  medical  treatment,  aided  by 
digital  compression  of  the  carotid,  and,  perhaps,  the  application  of  ice  to  the 
forehead,  before  proceeding  to  operate.  That  these  means  are  occasionally 
successful,,  there  can  be  no  doubt.    Gioppi,  of  Padua,  has  recorded  a  case  in 
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which  an  intraorbital  aneurism  of  great  severity  was  cured  by  intermittent 
digital  compression.  The  compression  was  kept  up  for  periods  of  a  minute  or 
two  with  frequent  intervals  ;  pressure  continued  for  more  than  one  minute 
caused  fainting.  The  disease  was  cured  in  four  days.  Vanzetti  and  Scarra- 
muzza  have  published  another  case,  in  which  intermittent  digital  compression 
was  kept  up  for  five  minutes  at  a  time.  The  case  was  completely  cured  by 
compression  during  seven  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  spread  over  eighteen 
days. 

Among  the  cases  collected  by  Eivington  were  16,  including  those  just 
mentioned,  in  which  digital  compression  of  ilie  commoji  carotid  was  adopted. 
Of  these,  5  were  idiopathic  and  11  traumatic.  Two  of  the  former  and  one  of 
the  latter  were  cured  ;  in  the  rest  no  benefit  resulted  from  the  treatment. 
Instrumental  compression  was  tried  in  four  cases  without  result.  Galvano- 
puncture  was  tried  twice  ;  once  it  failed  and  once  it  was  fatal.  Coagulating 
injections  were  used  in  four  cases,  in  all  of  which  the  disease  was  traumatic. 
The  substance  used  was  perchloride  of  iron  in  three  cases,  two  of  which  were 
cured  and  one  derived  no  benefit.  In  the  fourth  case  a  solution  of  lactate 
of  iron  was  injected  and  the  patient  was  cured.  In  spite  of  this  success  the 
injection  of  coagulating  fluids  into  a  dilated  vein  in  which  it  is  impossible 
temporarily  to  arrest  the  flow  of  blood,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  safe 
proceeding. 

Ligature  of  the  common  carotid  of  the  affected  side  has  been  highly  suc- 
cessful. Eivington  has  collected  54  cases  in  which  it  was  performed  :  21 
were  idiopathic,  32  traumatic,  whilst  the  nature  of  one  was  not  known. 

Of  the  21  idiopathic  cases  4  died  and  17  recovered  ;  of  these  17,  13  were 
cured,  in  9  vision  was  restored,  in  3  it  was  not  regained,  and  in  the  others  the 
effect  in  this  respect  is  not  mentioned.  Three  cases  were  benefited  by  the 
operation,  whilst  in  one  the  relief  was  temporary  and  the  eye-ball  and  tumour 
were  subsequently  removed.  Of  the  32  traumatic  cases,  5  died  and  27 
recovered.  Of  these  27,  17  were  cured,  1  by  subsequent  injection.  Vision 
was  not  regained  in  6.  In  5  the  operation  failed,  and  2  of  these  were  subse- 
quently cured  by  ligature  of  the  opposite  artery.  Four  were  partially  cured, 
and  one  relapsed  after  apparent  cure. 

The  evidence  of  recorded  cases  thus  seems  strongly  in  favour  of  the  treat- 
ment of  this  disease  by  ligature  of  the  common  carotid  artery  when  simple 
medical  treatment  and  compression  have  failed  to  produce  a  decided 
impression. 

In  a  very  interesting  case  which  I  saw  in  Velpeau's  wards  in  1839,  both 
orbits  were  affected  ;  and  as  pressure  on  the  right  carotid  arrested  the 
pulsation  and  bruit  in  both,  that  artery  was  tied.  But  though  the  disease  was 
cured  in  the  left  orbit  by  this  operation,  and  temporarily  arrested  in  the  right, 
it  reappeared  in  the  latter  situation,  and  was  eventually  cured  there  by  the 
ligature  of  the  left  carotid. 

ANEURISM    OF    THE    SUBCLAVIAN  ARTERY. 

Aneurisms  of  the  Subclavian  occur  in  order  of  frequency  between  those 
of  the  carotid  and  of  the  innominate  arteries.  They  are  most  often  met 
with  on  the  right  side,  in  the  proportion  of  about  three  to  one  ;  and  this 
would  appear  to  be  in  a  great  measure  dependent  on  their  being  occasioned  by 
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direct  violence,  or  by  repeated  or  prolonged  exertion  of  the  arm  :  thus  they 
commonly  occur  from  falls,  blows  upon  the  shoulder,  or  excessive  fatigue  of 
this  extremity.  From  the  fact  of  the  aneurisms  arising  from  external  violence, 
we  should  expect  to  meet  with  them  most  frequently  in  males,  and  this  we  do 
in  a  remarkable  manner.  Of  120  cases  collected  by  Poland,  only  11  occurred 
in  females,  and  in  4  of  these  instances  the  disease  resulted  from  injury  ;  in  2 
cases,  both  arteries  were  affected.  The  disease  may  be  seated  in  any  part  of 
the  vessel  on  the  right  side,  though  most  commonly  the  artery  is  not  dilated  until 
after  it  has  passed  beyond  the  anterior  scalenus.  On  the  left  side  aneurism 
never  occurs  before  the  artery  has  emerged  from  the  thorax  ;  and  then,  as  on 
the  right,  it  most  commonly  happens  in  the  third  part  of  the  vessel.  Sub- 
clavian aneurism  may  occur  at  any  age  above  21.  It  is  most  common  in 
middle  life  ;  and,  according  to  Poland,  is  three  times  more  frequent  in 
England  than  in  any  other  country. 

Symptoms. — An  aneurism  of  the  subclavian  artery  is  characterised  by  a 
pulsating  compressible  tumour  of  an  elongated  or  ovoid  shape,  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck,  immediately  above  the  clavicle.  If 
it  be  small,  it  will  disappear  behind  this  bone  on  the  shoulder  being  raised  ; 
as  it  increases  in  size,  it  fills  up  the  whole  of  the  space  above  the  clavicle 
between  the  sterno-mastoid  and  the  trapezius,  often  attaining  a  very  consider- 
able bulk.  In  consequence  of  the  pressure  which  it  exercises  on  the  brachial 
plexus  of  nerves  there  is  pain,  often  attended  with  numbness,  and  extending 
down  the  arm  and  fingers,  usually  with  some  weakness  of  these  parts.  In 
some  instances  there  is  a  spasmodic  affection  of  the  diaphragm,  owing  to 
irritation  of  the  phrenic  nerve.  The  external  jugTilar  vein  is  commonly 
distended  and  varicose  ;  cedema  of  the  hand  and  arm  may  be  present.  The 
tumour  does  not  increase  rapidly  in  size,  owing  to  its  being  tightly  compressed 
by  the  surrounding  parts  ;  and,  as  the  disease  never  extends  inwards,  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  trachea  or  oesophagus.  In  some  cases  it  has  been 
known  to  extend  downwards  and  backwards,  so  as  to  implicate  the  pleura  and 
the  summit  of  the  lung. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  usually  easy,  although  an  enlarged  gland  or  chronic 
abscess  lying  over  the  third  part  of  the  artery  may  at  first  sight  be  mistaken 
for  an  aneurism  of  the  vessel.  When  the  disease  affects  the  first  part  of  the 
artery  it  may  present  features  closely  resembling  those  of  an  aneurism  of  the 
innominate  or  of  the  root  of  the  carotid.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
condition  of  the  pulse  in  the  branches  of  the  carotid  may  aid  the  diagnosis, 
for  it  is  unlikely  to  be  affected  when  the  aneurism  is  limited  to  the  subclavian. 
Mayo  mentions  a  case  in  which  an  exostosis  of  the  first  rib  pushed  forward 
the  subclavian  artery  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  it  to  simulate  an  aneui'ism, 
and  eventually  to  arrest  the  pulsation  in  it.  ' 

Results. — As  a  subclavian  aneurism  increases  in  size,  it  may  become 
diffused,  and  burst  either  externally  or  into  the  pleural  sac.  A  spontaneous 
cure  has  more  frequently  occurred  in  this  than  in  any  other  external  aneurism. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  subclavian  aneurism  is  in  the  highest 
degree  unsatisfactory. 

A  fair  trial  should,  in  all  cases,  be  given  to  complete  rest  and  restricted 
diet  according  to  the  plan  described  on  page  118.    In  one  recorded  case  a 
subclavian  aneurism  was  cured  by  Valsalva's  treatment  in  eighteen  months 
This  constitutional  treatment  may  be  supplemented  in  suitable  cases  by  applyin(r 
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direct  presmre  to  the  sac  itself;  this  can  be  done  by  means  of  a  weight,  or  by 
a  leaden  or  leathern  cap  moulded  to  the  swelling. 

Compression  on  the  cardiac  side  can  be  employed  only  when  the  artery  rises 
high  enough  in  the  neck  to  admit  of  pressure  being  applied  between  the 
scalenus  and  the  sac.  Such  a  combination  of  irregular  anatomical  distribution 
with  aneurism  must  of  necessity  be  excessively  rare  ;  but  in  one  case  in  which 
it  occurred,  Poland  succeeded  in  effecting  a  cure  by  digital  compression  kept 
up  for  ninety-six  hours.  The  tumour  was  then  smaller  and  harder,  but  still 
pulsated.  The  patient  left  the  Hospital,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  month,  the 
tumour  was  found  to  have  become  solid,  and  had  ceased  to  pulsate.  The 
number  of  cases  in  which  compression  is  possible  may  perhaps  be  increased  by 
performing  the  operation  under  prolonged  anassthesia. 

Compression  on  the  distal  side  could  be  effected  only  when  the  artery  crosses 
the  first  rib,  and  consequently  would  be  available  only  in  those  rare  cases  in 
which  the  aneurism  springs  from  the  first  part  of  the  vessel. 

Manipidation,  as  recommended  by  Fergusson,  deserves  a  further  trial  ;  of 
the  few  instances  in  which  it  has  been  employed  it  was  successful  in  Little's 
case  and  partially  so  in  Fergusson's  case. 

Galvano-puncture  and  Acupuncture  are  also  available  methods  of  treatment, 
and  might  be  combined,  when  practicable,  with  distal  compression.  Galvano- 
puncture  has  been  successfully  employed  by  Abeille  and  acupuncture  by 
Mace  wen. 

Ligature  of  the  innominate,  and  of  the  subclavian  itself  internal  to,  behind, 
and  beyond  the  scalenus  anticus,  has  been  practised  for  the  cure  of  this  form 
of  aneurism  ;  it  has  likewise  been  proposed  to  apply  the  distal  operation  to  the 
treatment  of  this  disease,  and  to  amputate  at  the  shoulder-joint. 

When  an  aneurism  is  situated  on  the  right  subclavian  artery  on  the  tracheal 
side  of  the  scalenus,  the  flow  of  blood  through  it  can  be  arrested  only  by  the 
ligature  of  the  innominate  artery.  When  it  is  situated  beyond  the  scalenus, 
or  even  behind  it,  ligature  of  the  subclavian  has  been  practised  in  the  first  part 
of  its  course  before  it  reaches  this  muscle.  For  subclavian  aneurism  on  the  left 
side,  in  these  situations,  the  proximal  hgature  would  not  be  practicable. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  the  results  that  have  attended  these  operative 
procedures. 

Ligature  of  the  Innominate. — The  innominate  artery,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  accompanying  table,  has  been  ligatured  at  least  twenty-two  times. 

CASES  OF  LIGATURE  OF  INNOMINATE  ARTERY. 


REMARKS. 


Tied  an  inch  below  bifurcation. 
Ligature  separated  in  fourteen 
days.  Hajmorrhage  on  23rd  day, 
stopped  by  pressure  :  recurred 
on  26th. 

Ligature  separated  in  fourteen 
days.  Hfemorrhage  after  sepa- 
ration of  ligature  airested  by 
cold  and  pressure,  and  did  not 
recur.  Suppuration  of  sac  :  in- 
cision. Hicmoptysis  and  fever. 
Death  without  further  ha:mor- 
rhage.    Artery  safely  occluded. 


OPERATOR. 


AGE. 


NATURE  OF 
DISEASE. 


1.  MOTT. 


Ul. 


2.  Gkafe.  m. 


57 


Subclavian 
aneurism. 


abt.  Subclavian 
30  aneurism. 


Died  on  26th 
day. 


Died  on  68th 
day. 
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CASES  OF  LIGATURE  OF  INNOMINATE  ARTERY — {cOllHnued). 


OPKRATOR. 

RKX. 

AGE. 

NATUUE 
OF  DISEASE. 

3.  Hall. 

m. 

52 

Subclavian 
aneurism. 

4.  A  Sur- 
geon IX 
Paris. 

5.  NOEMAN. 

(5.  Bland. 

m. 
m. 

31 

Subclavian 
aneurism. 
Subclavian 
aneurism. 

7.  LiZAES. 

m. 

30 

Subclavian 
aneurism. 

8.  HUTIK. 

m. 

26 

Hsemorrhage 
from  axilla 
after  ligature 
of  subclavian. 

9.  Arendt. 

m. 

36 

Subclavian 
aneurism. 

10.  Cooper. 
(San  Fran- 
cisco.) 

m. 

Subclavian 
and  carotid 
aneurism. 

11.  Cooper. 
(Do.) 

m. 

Subclavian 
and  carotid 
aneurism . 

12.  Gore. 
(Bath.) 

"m. 

52 

Subclavian 
and  axillary 
aneurism. 

13.  Smyth. 
(New  Orleans.) 

m. 

32 

Subclavian 
aneurism. 

U.  BlCKER- 
STETH. 

(Liverpool.) 

m. 

40 

Subclavian 
aneurism. 

15.  0' Grady. 
(Dublin.) 

Subclavian 
aneurism. 

RESULT. 


Died  on  5th 
day. 

Died. 


Died. 


REMARKS. 


Artery  was  diseased  and  gave 
way.  Bleeding  arrested  by 
l)lug  :  death  from  other  causes. 

Case  referred  to  by  Dupuytren. 


Died  of  pericarditis  sixty  hours 
after  operation. 
Died  on  18tb:  Hsemorrhage   from   distal  side 
day.       I  came  on  on  the  17th  and  18th 
days.  Ligature  applied  to  uppei' 
portion  of  artery. 
Died  on  21st  Ligature  separated  on  17th  day. 
day.         Haemorrhage  on  19th.  Pleurisy 
of  right  side. 
Died  in  12    Punctured  wound  in  axilla,  for 
hours.        which    subclavian    was   tied ; 

secondary  hsemorrhage,  and 
then  innominate  tied. 


Died  on  8th 
day. 

Died  on  9th 
day. 

Died  on  34th 
day. 


Inflammation 
and  aneurismal  sac 


of  lung, 


pleura. 


Died  on  17th 
day. 


Recovery. 


Died  on  6th 
day. 


Death  next 
dav. 


Upper  end  of  sternum  and  inner 
end  of  clavicle  removed.  Dys- 
pnoea and  retention  of  urine  : 
pus  in  the  right  kidney. 

Bones  removed  as  in  previous 
case.  Patient  was  apparently 
doing  well,  when  secondary 
hiBmorrhage  appeared.  Imme- 
diate cause  of  death,  hemor- 
rhage, in  consequence  of  removal 
of  bandages  by  patient. 

Artery  partially  cut  through  by 
ligature.  Cardiac  extremity 
not  contracted,  but  partially 
plugged  with  dark  coagulum. 
Inflammation  of  subclavian 
vein  (left).  Pus  in  anterior 
mediastinum.  Aneurism  con- 
tracted and  filled  with  coagu- 
lum. 

Ligature  applied  to  innominate 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  below 
bifurcation,  and  at  same  time 
to  carotid  one  inch  above 
origin.  Haemorrhage  on  15th, 
33rd,  and  51st  days,  arrested  by 
pouring  shot  into  the  wound.  Li- 
gature of  right  vertebral  on  54th 
day.  Tumour  returned  ten  years 
afterwards  and  proved  fatal. 

Direct  compression  tried  on  the 
artery  for  two  days.  Then  liga- 
tured above  and  below  the  spot 
where  compression  had  been  ap- 
plied. Death  f  i  "om  hiemorrhage 
from  the  distal  side. 

Carotid  also  tied.  Apoplectic 
symptoms. 
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OPERATOR. 


16.  W.  Thom- 
son. 
(Dublin.) 


SEX. 


m. 


17.  Bennett  I  m. 
May. 


IS.  Banks. 


19.  Durante. 
(Rome.) 


20.  TWTNAM. 


21.  Jacobson. 


m. 


49 


30 


18 


m.  48 


22.  COPPIN-    i  m. 

GEE. 

(Dublin.) 


53 


NATURE 
OF  DISEABK. 


Subclavian 
aneurism. 


RESULT. 


Subclavian 
aneurism. 


Subclavian 
aneurism. 


Subclavian 
aneurism. 


Subclavian 
aneurism. 


Subclavian 
and  axillary 
aneurism. 


Subclavian 
and  axillary 
aneurism. 


Died  on  42n(l 
day. 


Died  on  18th 
day. 


Eecovery. 


Died  on  15th 
day. 


Died  in  18 
hours. 


Death  on  16th 
day. 


Eecovery. 


REMARKtj. 


Secondary  liajmorrhiige  30th  and  ! 
39th  days.  The  haemorrhage 
came  from  an  opening  in  the 
artery,  the  result  of  ulceration. 
It  was  one  quarter  of  an  inch 
above  the  seat  of  ligature.  An 
ox-aorta  ligature  was  used.  No 
trace  of  it  was  found  at  the 
2)ost-mortcin. 

Secondary    haemorrhage    from  | 
ulceration  opposite  the  knot  of  : 
the  ligature.    Twisted  strands ' 
of  catgut  used  after  breaking  of 
an  ox-aorta  ligature  ;  coats  not 
divided. 

Kangaroo-tendon  ligature  ;  coats  j 
not  divided.  Common  carotid 
also  tied.  Pulsation  returned 
and  aneurism  increased.  Liga- 
ture of  first  part  of  subclavian 
67  days  later.  Death  from  se- 
condary haemorrhage  on  37th 
day.  Aneurism  had  become  small 
and  hard. 

The  carotid  and  vertebral  were 
also  tied.  Hsemorrhage  occurred 
on  12th  and  15th.  Death  from 
cerebral  embolism.  The  aneur- 
ism was  collapsed  and  contained 
coagula  of  varying  consistence. 

The  aneurism  was  traumatic. 
Silk  ligature  applied  through  me- 
dian incision.  Carotid  also  tied. 
Death  from  cerebral  symptoms. 

Ox-aorta  ligature  ;  coats  not 
divided.  Carotid  also  tied. 
Death  from  broncho-pneumonia 
and  exhaustion.  The  aneurism 
was  almost  full  of  jelly-like 
coagulum. 

Soft  silk  ligature  applied  through 
median  incision.  Carotiddivided 
between  two  ligatures  Sixteen 
months  after  the  operation  the 
patient  was  in  perfect  health, 
and  the  aneurism  was  repre- 
sented only  by  a  small  movable 
and  hard  filbert-sized  tumour." 


As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table,  there  are  only  three  recorded  cases 
of  recovery  after  ligature  of  the  innominate  artery.  In  four  other  instances 
the  operation  has  been  commenced,  but  abandoned  owing  to  unforeseen 
difficulties,  and  this  by  some  of  the  most  skilful  operators  that  their  respective 

countries  can  boast  of.  .  ,  •      v  • 

Althou<Th  in  reasoning  on  the  propriety  of  performing  an  operation,  it  is 
not  in  o-eSer'al  worth  while  to  take  into  consideration  the  difficulties  that  the 
SurseoS  may  encounter,  provided  the  operation  be  practicable  ;  yet,  when  we 
consider  that  this  operation  has  been  left  unfinished  in  several  cases  by 
Suro-eons  who  were  well  able  to  accomplish  whatever  was  within  the  hmits  ot 
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possibility,  we  may  well  hesitate  to  undertake  so  serious  a  proceeding.  The 
difficulties  do  not  consist  merely  in  the  position  and  relations  of  the  vessel, 
but  rather  in  the  condition  in  which  the  artery  and  the  adjacent  structures 
may  be  found  after  the  vessel  is  exposed.  Thus,  in  Porter's  case,  the  aneurism 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  inferior  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck  ;  as  no  pulsa- 
tion was  traceable  in  the  vessels  beyond  the  aneurism,  it  was  useless  to  attempt 
ligature  on  the  distal  side.  On  exposing  the  innominate  it  was  found  to  be  so 
diseased  that  it  was  uot  thought  desirable  to  pass  the  ligature  round  it.  After 
the  operation,  however,  the  pulsation  of  the  tumour  gradually  diminished, 
and  at  last  ceased,  its  bulk  also  becoming  less.  In  Key's  case,  in  which  it  was 
impracticable  to  pass  the  ligature,  it  was  found  after  death  that  the  innominate 
was  dilated  immediately  after  its  origin  into  an  oblong  tumour,  which  occupied 
the  whole  of  the  artery.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  case,  as  in  Porter's, 
inflammation  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  artery  in  consequence  of  the 
handling  to  which  it  was  subjected,  and  that  the  pulsation  in  the  sac  con- 
sequently diminished. 

The  difficulties  of  the  operation  arise  from  the  depth  of  the  vessel,  from 
its  proximity  to  the  heart,  and  from  the  neighbourhood  of  large  veins,  which 
may  become  turgid,  and  a  wound  of  which  not  only  obscures  the  incision  with 
venous  blood,  but  is  accompanied  by  the  danger  of  entrance  of  air.  The 
artery  lies  behind  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
sternum,  and  bifurcates  at  the  level  of  the  upper  border  of  the  clavicle.  In 
front  of  it  are  the  sterno-hyoid  and  sterno-thyroid  muscles,  and  it  is  crossed 
near  its  upper  part  by  the  right  inferior  thyroid  vein,  and  lower  down  by  the 
left  innominate.     To  the  right  side  is  the  right  innominate  vein.  The 
pneumogastric  nerve  is  behind  and  to  the  outer  side,  not  being  in  close  relation 
with  the  artery.    Behind  the  vessel  are,  at  first  the  trachea,  then  the  pleura, 
the  trachea  being  now  internal  to  the  artery.    The  artery  may  be  reached  in 
the  dead  body  by  an  incision  starting  from  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation, 
and  carried  upwards  for  about  three  inches  between  the  two  heads  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid,  but  this  would  not  be  justifiable  in  the  living  subject,  as  it  does  not 
give  sufficient  space.    The  early  steps  of  the  operation  should  be  the  same  as 
in  ligature  of  the  lower  jjart  of  the  carotid  (see  p.  172).    The  sterno-hyoid 
and  sterno-thyroid  muscles  must  be  freely  divided,  and  the  carotid  exposed  as 
low  down  as  possible.    This  vessel  serves  as  the  guide  to  the  innominate,  the 
finger  being  passed  along  it  till  the  bifurcation  of  the  main  trunk  can  be  felt. 
The  needle  is  then  guided  by  the  finger,  and  passed  round  the  artery  from  the 
outer  Ride.    It  is  evident  that  the  vessel  cannot  be  clearly  exposed  in  this 
mode  of  operating,  and  the  needle  is  therefore  passed  somewhat  in  the  dark. 
To  overcome  this  difficulty,  Cooper  removed  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle  and 
part  of  the  sternum  in  both  his  cases,  and  in  Jacobson's  case  also  it  was  found 
necessary  to  remove  the  inner  part  of  the  clavicle. 

Even  when  the  difficulties  of  exposing  the  artery  have  been  overcome,  its 
coats  may  be  found  so  diseased,  or  its  calibre  so  increased,  that  it  may  be 
undesirable  or  impossible  to  pass  a  ligature  round  it. 

W.  a.  Spencer,  as  the  result  of  experiments  on  monkeys,  recommends  a 
median  vertical  incision  ;  the  sterno-mastoid,  sterno-hyoid,  and  sterno-thyroid 
are  retracted  without  being  divided.    This  suggestion  has  been  put  into  prac- 
tice by  Coppinger  and  Twynam. 
The  results  of  the  ligature  of  the  innominate  arc  in  the  highest  decree 
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discouraging  ;  for  of  all  the  cases  in  which  it  has  been  done,  only  three  have 
recovered  from  the  operation. 

Of  the  cases  recorded  in  the  table  nine  died  from  secondaiy  haemorrhage  ; 
two  from  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  pleura  ;  one  from  pericarditis  ;  one  from 
diseased  kidney  ;  one  from  phlebitis  and  suppuration  ;  three  from  cerebral 
symptoms,  and  two  from  causes  that  are  not  mentioned. 

Of  the  three  cases  which  recovered  from  the  operation  the  most  remarkable 
was  that  in  which  Smyth  of  New  Orleans  was  the  operator,  bnt  it  alfordsno  real 
evidence  as  to  the  possibility  of  safely  ligaturing  the  innominate.    For  in  this 
case  the  carotid  was  also  tied  so  as  to  stop  the  regurgitant  flow  of  blood  ;  yet, 
notwithstanding  this  precaution,  on  the  fourteenth  day  haemorrhage  to  syncope 
occurred.    This  hiernorrhage  recurred  at  intervals  for  a  period  of  thirty-seven 
clays,  and  was  temporarily  arrested  by  filling  the  wound  with  shot,  till,  on  the 
fifty-first  day  after  the  operation,  a  "terrific  "  haemorrhage  took  place,  stopped 
by  syncope.    As  this  bleeding  came  from  the  distal  side  and  from  the  subcla- 
vian artery,  the  vertebral  was  tied,  with  perfect  success — no  bleeding  recurring. 
This  fact  is  of  the  utmost  surgical  value  ;  it  shows  that  the  secondary  hemor- 
rhage, which  may  be  looked  upon  almost  as  the  necessary  sequence  of  the 
ligature  of  the  innominate  artery,  may  be  arrested  and  the  patient's  life  saved 
by  the  hgature  of  the  principal  arterial  branch  that  communicates  with  and 
that  carries  regurgitant  blood  into  the  distal  end  of  the  artery  which  was 
originally  ligatured.    I  am  indebted  to  Smyth  for  the  further  history  of  this 
case.     After  ten  years  of  good  health,  in  which  the  patient  was  able  to 
follow  his  employment  as  a  ship's  steward,  the  pulsation  returned  and  the 
aneurism  reached  a  size  larger  than  before.    Thinking  it  might  be  fed  by  the 
internal  mammary,  Smyth  ligatured  that  vessel,  but  without  result.  About 
six  months  later  an  abscess  formed  over  the  sac,  and  the  aneurism  became 
diffused  into  it,  and  as  a  last  effort  to  save  the  patient's  life,  the  sac  was  laid 
open.    The  hgemorrhage  was  profuse,  and  the  openings  of  the  vessels  into  the 
sac  could  not  be  seen,  so  that  the  operator  had  to  content  himself  with 
plugging  the  wound.    The  patient  died  a  few  days  after.    The  post-mortem 
examination  showed  that  the  circulation  had  been  carried  on  chiefly  by  means 
of  the  aortic  intercostals  and  branches  of  the  axillary  artery.    In  Banks's  case, 
recorded  by  Jacobson,  the  patient  recovered  from  the  operation,  and  was  able 
to  leave  the  Liverpool  Royal  Infirmary  on  the  twentieth  day  with  the  wound 
soundly  healed.    Eecurrence  of  pulsation  and  rapid  increase  of  the  aneurism 
soon  occurred,  and  on  the  sixty-seventh  day  after  the  ligature  of  the  mnomi- 
nate  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian  was  tied  with  a  double  catgut  ligature. 
1  few  days  after  the  operation  the  patient  became  much  exhausted  by  an 
attack  of  broncho-pneumonia.     Death  occurred  after  repeated  attacks  of 
secondary  hajmorrhage  on  the  thirty-seventh  day.  .     ,  ,  ,i  . 

Coppinger's  remarkably  successful  case  is  quite  unique,  m  that  the  patient 
recovered  fi-om  the  operation  without  any  complication,  the  aneurism  being 
cured  The  operation  was  performed  on  January  9th,  1893,  m  the  Mater 
MisericordiEB  Hospital,  Dublin,  and  I  am  indebted  to  Coppinger  for  the  fact 
that  in  July,  1894,  the  patient  was  in  perfect  health  and  the  ^-'g^^  ™ 
normal  in  size  and  strength.  At  this  time  the  radial  artery  could  be  felt  dis- 
tended with  blood,  but  without  pulsation. 

Ligature  of  the  First  Part  of  the  Right  Subclavian  has  been  performed 
for  aneurisms  situated  behind  or  beyond  the  scalenus.    ^;  hen  we  considei  th 
ana  omical  relations  of  that  portion  of  the  subclavian  which  intervenes  between 
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the  innominate  artery  and  the  tracheal  edge  of  the  scalenus  anticus,  we  are  at 
once  struck  with  the  great  difficulties  of  this  undertaking  ;  and  when  we 
reflect  on  the  position  in  which  the  ligature  will  be  placed  between  the  onward 
current  of  blood  in  the  innominate  on  the  one  side,  and  the  regurgitant  stream 
conveyed  by  the  vertebral,  the  thyroid  axis,  the  intei-nal  mammary  and  superior 
intercostal,  into  the  subclavian,  immediately  beyond  the  seat  of  deligation  on 
the  other  side,  we  can  scarcely  anticipate  any  but  the  most  disastrous  results. 

With  reference  to  the  mere  difficulties  of  the  operation,  Fergusson  justly 
characterizes  it  as  the  most  serious  in  Surgery  ;  the  proximity  of  the  common 
carotid  artery  on  one  side,  the  internal  jugular  vein  on  the  other,  the  innomi- 
nate vein  below,  the  vagus  and  numerous  small  venous  trunks  in  front,  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  and  pleura  behind,  constitute  relations  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  Fergusson's  opinion.    But  supposing  these  difficulties 
overcome,  and  the  hgature  applied,  this  must  be  situated,  as  has  just  been 
stated,  in  such  a  posicion,  with  a  strong  current  of  blood  flowing  upon  each 
side  of  it,  as  to  render  th&  formation  of  an  internal  coagulum  impossible,  and 
thus  up  to  the  present  time  secondary  hgemorrhage  has  invariably  occurred, 
when  the  ligature  separated.    In  Banks's  case  (see  Table,  p.  192)  a  double 
catgut  ligature  was  aj)phed  without  dividing  the  coats,  but  hemorrhage 
occurred  on  the  31st  day  and  the  patient  died  on  the  37th.    Besides  the 
danger  of  secondary  htemorrhage  from  these  causes,  there  would  be  the 
additional  risk  of  the  coats  of  the  artery  being  diseased,  and  thus  being 
rendered  insusceptible  of  healthy  repair  ;  ulceration  and  sloughing  would  take 
place  along  the  track  of  the  ligature,  making  a  recurrence  of  hsemorrhage 
probable.    Thus,  in  CoUes's  case  it  was  seen,  on  exposing  the  subclavian 
artery,  that  the  aneurism  had  extended  in  such  a  way  towards  the  carotid 
that  it  was  doubtful  whether  any  part  of  the  affected  vessel  continued  sound. 
On  exposing  fully,  it  was  found  that  only  a  space  of  the  vessel  three  lines  in 
length  remained  free  between  the  sac  and  the  bifurcation  of  the  innominate, 
and  it  was  in  this  narrow  space  that  the  ligature  was  applied. 

The  first  part  of  the  right  subclavian  has  been  ligatured  in  fifteen  cases,  all  of 
which  proved  fatal :  thirteen  from  haemorrhage,  one  from  inflammation  of  the 
pericardium  and  pleura,  and  one  from  pyemia.    The  cases  are  as  follow  :— 


SURGEON. 

SEX. 

AGE. 

COLLES. 

m. 

33 

MOTT. 

f. 

21 

Haydex. 

f. 

57 

O'Reilly 

m. 

39 

Parteidge. 

m. 

38 

LiSTON.* 

m. 

LlSTON.f 

m. 

CUVILLIEE.J 

m. 

RODGERS. 

m. 

42 

AUVERT.§ 

•  >  • 

AUVERT.§ 

Arndt. 

ra. 

34 

Bayer. 

rn. 

21 

HOBART  X 

f. 

Banks. 

m. 

50 

AGE.   DATE  OF  DEATH. 


4th  day. 
18th  day. 
12th  day. 
13th  day. 
4th  day. 
13th  day. 
36  th  day. 
lUth  day. 
14th  day. 
11th  day. 
22nd  day. 
5  th  day. 
24  hours. 
16th  day. 

37th  day. 


CAUSE  OF  DEATH. 


Hfemorrhage. 

Hfemorrhage. 

Hemorrhage. 

HEemorrhage. 

Pericarditis  and  pleurisy. 

Hasmorrhage. 

Hfemorrhage. 

Haemorrhage. 

Hasmorrhage. 

Hfemorrhage. 

Htemorrhage. 

Pyaemia. 

Hasmorrhage. 

HiEmorrhage  from  the 

carotid. 
Haemorrhage. 


In  this 


+  Fuf  "l,^'-'''™**'^  "         Y'^^'".  l"«"'0'-''J'age  came  from  the  siibdavian  (Fig  484) 

t  F.g.  48.3.  X  Carotid  also  tied.  §  Referred  t.,  by  J.  H.  Power 
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Pig.  483.— Ligature  of  the  Subclavian  in  the  First  Part  of 
its  Course,  by  Listen. 


Thus  it  will  bo  seen  that,  while  the  operation  is  bad  in  principle,  it  is  most 
unfortunate  in  practice.  This  appalling  Table  needs  no  comment.  It  is,  to 
my  mind,  conclusive  as  to  the  merits  of  the  operation,  the  patient  having,  in 
every  case  but  two,  been  carried  off  by  secondary  haemorrhage  in  consequence 

of  the  close  proximity  of 
numerous  collateral  branches 
(Fig.  483)  ;  and  in  the  two 
exceptional  cases  the  operation 
proved  fatal,  in  one  instance 
from  pericarditis  and  pleurisy, 
and  in  the  other  from  pyaemia, 
before  the  period  at  which 
secondary  haemorrhage  might 
have  been  expected.  Liston, 
in  one  case,  ligatured  the  root 
of  th'e  common  carotid,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  subclavian, 
hoping  in  this  way  to  diminish 
the  risk  of  secondary  hasmor- 
rhage,  by  arresting  the  current 
of  blood,  which  by  sweeping  into  the  carotid  past  the  mouth  of  the  sub- 
clavian, would  necessarily  wash  away  any  coagulum  that  might  be  formed  in 
this  artery.  But  hemorrhage  took  place  as  usual,  and  from  that  portion  of 
the  artery  which  lay  on  the  distal  side  of  the  ligature,  the  blood  having  been 
carried  into  this  end  of  the  vessel  through  the  connexion  existing  between  the 

vessels  arising  from  it  at  this  point, 
and  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
head  and  neck,  as  illustrated  by  the 
annexed  cut  (Fig.  484),  taken  from 
the  preparation  of  the  case  in  the 
University  College  museum.  Indeed, 
this  is  the  great  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended after  ligature  of  the  first  part 
of  the  subclavian  artery,  depending  as 
it  does  on  the  anatomical  relations  and 
connexions  of  the  vessel,  which  no  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  operator  can  in  any 
way  lessen,  and  which,  in  my  opinion, 
ought  certainly  to  cause  the  operation 
to  be  banished  from  surgical  practice, 
unless  further  experience  witii  absorb- 
able ligatures  shows  that  they  can  be 
applied  so  as  to  occlude  the  artery 
without  risk  of  ulceration  or  division 
of  its  coats. 

The  method  of  operating  that  has  most  commonly  been  adopted  is  the 
same  as  that  already  described,  fur  ligature  of  the  root  of  the  carotid. 
When  the  vessels  are  exposed,  the  jugular  vein  is  drawn  outwards  '^itl^  ^ 
copper  spatula,  and  the  subclavian  is  thus  brought  into  view.  The  needle 
is  passed  from  below  upwards.  . 

Ligature  of  the  First  Part  of  the  Left  Subclavian  is  scarcely 


Fig.  4S4.— Ligature  of  the  Subclavian  and  Carotid 
for  Subclavian  Aneurism,  by  Liston. 
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practicable,  on  account  of  the  depth  at  which  the  artery  is  situated.  It 
has,  however,  been  performed  in  one  case  by  J.  R.  Rodgers  of  New  York  ; 
and  it  was  attempted  once  by  Astley  Cooper,  who  failed  to  secure  the 
vessel,  and  is  said  to  have  wounded  the  thoracic  duct.  In  another  case 
McGill  exposed  the  artery,  and  temporarily  compressed  it  with  a  pair  of 
forceps.  The  pleura  w^as  wounded  in  the  operation,  and  the  patient  died  on 
the  sixth  day,  of  pleurisy. 

Ligature  of  the  Third  Part  of  the  Subclavian  is  rarely  practicable  in 
cases  of  subclavian  aneurism,  as  this  part  of  the  vessel  is  more  or  less 
completely  covered  by  the  sac.  Poland  has,  however,  collected  twenty-one 
cases  in  which  this  operation  has  been  performed  for  subclavian  or  subclavio- 
axillary  aneurism.  Of  these  nine  recovered.  The  sac  was  punctured  in  two 
cases — by  Liston  and  Travers.  The  majority  of  the  deaths  were  from  haemor- 
rhage. Warren  relates  a  remarkable  case  occurring  in  a  lady  aged  thirty,  who 
was  afflicted  with  an  aneurism  just  above  the  clavicle.  The  patient  was  exces- 
sively deformed  from  club-foot  and  curvature  of  the  spine,  so  that  the  two  first 
ribs  rose  above  the  clavicle,  passing  obliquely  across  the  neck  and  carrying  the 
artery  upwards  and  backwards,  so  that  it  lay  parallel  to,  and  about  an  inch 
from,  the  external  border  of  the  trapezius.  This  peculiarity  of  position 
enabled  "Warren  to  tie  the  artery  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  tumour,  and  the 
case  had  a  successful  issue. 

The  results  of  the  treatment  of  subclavian  aneurism  by  the  application  of  a 
ligature  to  the  innominate  or  to  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian  have  been  so 
disastrous  that  a  repetition  of  these  attempts  can  hardly  be  recommended. 

What  then  are  we  to  do  ?  Are  we  to  leave  patients  labouring  under 
aneurism  of  the  subclavian  artery  to  inevitable  death,  without  making  an 
effort  to  save  them  ?  Or  does  surgery  offer  other  modes  of  treatment  besides 
those  just  mentioned,  by  which  we  may  hope  to  arrive  at  more  successful 
results  ? 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  all  cases  constitutional  treatment  and  complete 
rest  must  first  be  tried  ;  that  these  may  be  combined  with  direct  pressure 
over  the  aneurism  or  distal  compression  of  the  artery  whenever  possible  ;  and 
lastly,  that  galvano-puncture,  acupuncture,  and  perhaps  manipulation  are- 
worthy  of  further  trial. 

Two  other  modes  of  treatment  present  themselves  : — 

1.  Distal  Ligature  of  the  third  part  of  the  Subclavian. 

2.  Amputation  at  the  Shoulder-joint,  and  Distal  Ligature  of  the  artery. 

1.  Distal  Ligature  of  the  Third  Part  of  the  Subclavian  Artery  may, 
perhaps,  hold  out  some  prospect  of  success  in  cases  of  aneurism  situated 
behind  or  internal  to  the  scalenus.  In  an  aneurismal  sac  springing  from  the 
artery  in  this  situation,  the  principal  current  of  blood  would,  in  all  probability, 
be  that  which  is  destined  for  the  supply  of  the  upper  extremity.  Some  of  the 
branches  arising  from  the  artery  before  it  has  passed  beyond  the  scalenus 
anticus  would,  doubtless,  be  more  or  less  compressed,  and  thus  obliterated  by 
the  tumour ;  or  they  might  be  obstructed  by  an  extension  of  the  laminated 
fibrm  over  their  orifices.  If,  therefore,  the  supply  to  the  upper  extremity 
could  be  cut  off,  there  might  be  a  possibility  of  those  changes  takino-  place 
withm  the  sac  which  are  necessary  for  the  obliteration  of  its  cavity  The 
prmcipal  obstacles  to  this  result  would  be  the  transverse  cervical  and  supra- 
scapular arteries  ;  which,  being  the  vessels  that  chiefly  carry  on  the  circulation 
m  the  upper  extremity  after  the  ligature  of  the  subclavian,  would  necessarily 
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if  not  occluded,  nudergo  dilatation,  and  thus  continue  to  draw  too  large  a 
current  of  blood  through  the  sac  for  stratification  of  its  contents  to  take  place; 
and,  if  they  were  occluded,  there  would  be  danger  of  gangrene  of  the  arm. 

Dupuytren  h'gatured  the  axillary  artery  under  the  pectoral  muscles  for  a  case 
of  subclavian  aneurism,  two  arterial  branches  being  divided  in  the  incisions 
through  the  fat  and  areolar  tissue  ;  and  the  patient  died  on  the  ninth  day. 
This  operation  could  not  be  expected  to  succeed;  for  between  the  ligature  and 
the  sac  are  the  alar,  acromial,  and  thoracic  branches  of  the  axillary  artery, 
which  would  continue  to  be  fed  by  a  current  sent  through  the  aneurism. 
Laugier  performed  the  distal  operation  in  a  supposed  case  of  subclavian 
aneurism,  which  afterwards  proved  to  be  one  of  the  innominate  artery.  In 
addition  to  Dupuytren's  case,  the  operation  has  been  done  by  P(3trequin, 
Schuh,  and  Canton,  in  all  instances  without  benefit. 

2.  The.  above-mentioned  difficulties  are  met  by  a  procedure,  originally 
suggested,  I  believe,  by  Fergusson.  It  is  Amputation  of  the  Arm  at  the 
Shoulder-joint,  followed  by  Distal  Ligature  of  the  Artery — a  desperate 
undertaking,  truly,  but  for  a  desperate  disease  which  under  ordinary  surgical 
treatment  is  almost  incurable. 

The  artery  might  be  ligatured  before  the  amputation.  "  It  is  known,"  says 
Fergusson,  "  that  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint  is  generally  a  very  successful 
operation  ;  so  far  as  this  wound  is  concerned,  then,  there  might  be  little  to 
apprehend,  but  the  effect  on  the  tumour  is  not  so  easily  foretold.  Ligature 
of  the  axillary  artery  on  the  face  of  the  stump  might  here  be  reckoned  like 
Brasdor's  operation  ;  yet  there  is  a  vast  difference,  for  in  the  latter  case  the 
same  amount  of  blood  which  previously  passed  towards  the  upper  extremity 
would  still  find  its  way  down,  and  probably  part  of  it  would  run  through  the 
sac  ;  whereas  were  the  member  removed,  as  the  same  quantity  would  no 
longer  be  required  in  this  direction,  the  tumour  might  possibly  be  much  more 
under  the  control  of  pressure.  The  value  of  such  a  suggestion  remains  yet  to 
be  tested,  however,  and  it  would  be  futile  to  reason  upon  it  at  present.  It 
might  be  a  judicious  venture  first  to  tie  the  axillary  under  the  clavicle  ;  and 
then,  if  it  were  found  that  the  aneurism  still  increased,  amputation  might  be 
performed,  either  immediately  before  or  after  the  separation  of  the  ligature." 

In  the  treatment  of  an  aneurism  of  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian  artery,  in 
which  the  simpler  methods,  especially  distal  pressure,  had  failed,  I  should 
recommend  ligature  of  the  artery  in  the  third  part  of  its  course,  and  should 
this  fail,  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint.  Should  the  aneurism  occupy  the 
third  part  of  the  artery,  direct  pressure  on  the  sac  is  probably  the  best  of  the 
simpler  methods  of  treatment.  If  these  fail  I  should  recommend  amputation 
at  the  shoulder  and  Hgature  of  the  artery  as  near  the  sac  as  possible.  It  is 
true  that  the  ligature  would  be  below  the  branches  that  are  given  off  under 
the  pectoral  muscles  ;  but,  as  the  arm  would  be  removed,  they  could  not 
undergo  any  dilatation  for  the  supply  of  the  collateral  circulation  of  the  upper 

extremity.  ^       i  10 

The  first  case  in  which  this  operation  was  performed,  was  by  bpence  m 
1864  The  patient  lived  for  four  years  ;  and,  although  the  aneurism  was  not 
cured,  the  result  afforded  good  promise  of  success  for  the  future.  For  the 
first  ten  days  after  the  operation,  the  pulsation  was  scarcely  to  be  felt ;  and 
when  the  patient  left  the  hospital  the  tumour  had  dimimshed  to  one-third 
of  its  former  size.  The  artery  was  tied  in  two  places-where  it  was  cut  and 
also  just  beyond  the  tumour.    Before  the  patient's  death-which  probably 
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arose  from  internal  aneurism — the  tumour  had  increased  somewhat  towards 
the  chest.  Since  this  Holden  and  Heath  have  performed  the  operation,  but 
without  success.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  aneurism  was  traumatic  in  its 
origin,  and  had  attained  a  large  size  before  amputation  was  practised.  Hence 
the  chances  of  consolidation  and  cure  were  materially  lessened. 

Ligature  of  the  Vertebral  Artery. — This  difficult  operation  was  first 
performed  on  the  living  body  by  Smyth  of  New  Orleans  for  the  arrest  of 
regurgitant  hgemorrhage  after  ligature  of  the  innominate  for  subclavian 
aneurism  (p.  194).  I  will  give  the  details  of  the  operation  in  his  own 
words  : — "  The  head  of  the  patient  being  thrown  back  and  slightly  turned  to 
the  left,  an  incision  two  inches  in  length  was  made  along  the  posterior  border 
of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  commencing  at  the  point  where  the  external 
jugular  vein  crosses  this  muscle  and  terminating  a  little  above  the  clavicle  ; 
the  edge  of  the  muscle  being  exposed  and  drawn  to  the  inner  side,  the 
prominent  anterior  tubercle  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  cervical 
vertebra  was  readily  felt  and  taken  for  a  guide.  Immediately  before  this  and 
in  a  vertical  line  with  it  lies  the  artery.  A  layer  of  fascia  was  now  divided ; 
some  loose  cellular  tissue  with  lymphatics  and  the  ascending  cervical  artery 
were  pulled  to  the  inner  side ;  and  a  separation  was  made  between  the 
scalenus  anticus  and  longus  colli  muscles  just  below  their  insertion  into  the 
tubercle,  when  the  artery  and  vein  became  visible  ;  the  latter  was  drawn  to 
the  outer  side  (this  is  important),  and  the  needle  passed  around  the  former 
from  without  inwards." 

In  1881,  Alexander  of  Liverpool  suggested  ligature  of  the  vertebral  as  a 
means  of  curing  or  relieving  epilepsy,  and  performed  the  operation  in  several 
cases  with  apparent  benefit,  but  the  improvement  was  merely  temporary  and 
he  abandoned  the  treatment. 


ANEURISM  OF  THE  AXILLARY  ARTERY. 

This  artery,  though  less  commonly  the  seat  of  aneurism  than  other  large 
vessels,  such  as  those  of  the  ham,  the  groin,  and  the  neck,  yet  is  not  un- 
frequently  diseased.  This  is  due  chiefly  to  its  proximity  to  the  shoulder- joint 
which  causes  it  to  be  subjected  to  very  extensive,  and  often  forcible  movements. 
Amongst  the  most  frequent  causes  of  axillary  aneurism,  may  be  mentioned 
falls  upon  the  shoulder  or  upon  the  outstretched  hands,  and  in  many  cases  the 
eflForts  to  reduce  old  standing  dislocations,  instances  of  which  are  recorded  by 
Pelletan,  Flaubert,  Warren,  and  Gibson,  the  head  of  the  bone  in  these  cases 
havmg  probably  contracted  adhesions  to  the  artery.  Axillary,  like  subclavian 
aneurism,  occurs  more  commonly  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side  ;  of 
37  cases,  only  3  occurred  in  women.  Furner  of  Brighton  has  recorded  a  case 
in  which  both  axillary  arteries  were  affected,  an  interval  of  about  fifteen 
months  intervening  between  the  formation  of  the  two  aneurisms  ;  the  sub- 
clavian was  ligatured  on  both  sides  successfully. 

Symptoms.— In  axillary  aneurism  there  are  three  sets  of  symptoms  :  the 
existence  of  a  tumour  in  the  axilla,  the  pain  that  it  occasions,  and  the  affections 
to  which  it  gives  rise  in  the  limb. 

The  tumour,  which  is  at  first  soft  and  compressible,  has  usually  a  whizzing 
bruit  ;  and  its  pulsations,  which  are  expansile,  may  be  arrested  by  pressure  upon 
the  subclavian  artery,  where  it  passes  over  the  first  rib.  It  usually  increases  with 
great  rapidity,  owing  to  the  little  resistance  opposed  by  the  loose  areolar  tissue 
in  this  situation,  and  most  commonly  extends  downwards  and  forwards,  causing 
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the  hollow  of  the  axilla  to  disappear,  hut  it  is  prevented  frrm  extending  much 
beyond  the  space  by  the  dense  iascia  stretching  from  one  fold  of  the  axilla  to 
the  other.  In  sorne  rare  instances,  however,  when  the  aneurism  springs  from 
the  part  of  the  artery  above  the  pectoralis  minor,  the  tumour  takes  a  direction 
upwards  into  the  ai'eolar  interval  above  that  muscle,  or  even  underneath  the 
clavicle  into  the  interval  between  it,  the  acromion  and  the  trapezius.  It  is  for- 
tunately rare  for  an  aneurism  to  take  such  a  course,  as  it  then  presents  serious 
difficulty  in  the  compression  or  ligature  of  the  subclavian  ;  and  there  is  more 
than  one  instance  on  record,  in  which  the  sac  has  been  punctured  in  the 
attempt  to  pass  the  needle  round  this  vessel.  When  the  aneurism  is  seated 
high  up,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  clavicle  is  pushed  upwards  by 
the  tumour — a  complication  of  considerable  moment  in  reference  to  the  opera- 
tion, the  difficulties  of  which  are  greatly  increased  by  it.  The  pressure  of  the 
tumour  upon  neighbouring  parts  may  give  rise  to  serious  consequences  :  thus  it 
may  produce  a  carious  state  of  the  first  and  second  ribs,  and  the  compression 
of  the  brachial  plexus  will  occasion  pain  and  numbness  in  the  upper  extremity. 
The  affections  of  the  limb  occasioned  by  the  aneurism  are  diminution  or  extinc- 
tion of  the  radial  pulse,  oedema,  coldness  and  loss  of  muscular  power.  In 
some  cases  the  brachial  artery  beyond  the  tumour  would  appear  to  be 
obstructed,  no  pulsation  being  perceptible  in  it.  Compression  of  the  axillary 
vein  may  occasion  oedema  of  the  hand  and  arm,  with  some  diminution  in  the 
temperature  of  the  limb  ;  and  these  symptoms,  if  the  tumour  attain  a  very 
large  size,  may  amount  even  to  indications  of  impending  gangrene. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  axillary  aneurism  is  usually  readily  made, 
there  being  but  two  diseases  with  which  it  can  well  be  confounded,  viz., 
chronic  enlargement  and  suppuration  in  the  glands  of  the  axilla,  and  pulsating 
tumour  of  the  bones  in  this  region.  From  glandular  or  other  abscess,  the 
diagnosis  is  generally  easy  ;  but  I  have  seen  cases  in  which,  pulsation  being 
communicated  to  their  contents  by  the  subjacent  artery,  it  was  somewhat  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  nature  of  the  disease.  Here,  however,  the  history  of  the 
case  and  its  speedy  progress  to  pointing  will  indicate  its  true  nature.  From 
soft  pulsating  sarcomata  of  the  head  of  humerus,  the  diagnosis  is  not  always  so 
easy  ;  and  there  are  at  least  two  instances  on  record  in  which  the  subclavian 
artery  has  been  ligatured  for  disease  of  this  kind  on  the  supposition  of  its  being 
an  aneurism.  In  these  cases,  however,  it  has  generally  been  observed  that  the 
tumour  first  made  its  appearance  on  the  fore  part  of  the  shoulder,  and  not  in 
the  usual  situation  of  axillary  aneurism  ;  that  it  was  from  the  first  firm, 
smooth,  elastic,  but  nearly  incompressible  ;  and  that,  although  it  presented 
distinct  pulsation,  there  was  no  true  bellows-sound,  but  rather  a  thrilling  bruit 
perceptible  in  it.  The  most  important  diagnostic  mark,  perhaps,  is  that  these 
tumours  form  a  prominence  in  situations  in  which  aneurisms  of  the  axillary 
artery  would  not  at  first  show  themselves,  as  at  the  upper,  outer,  or  anterior 
part  of  the  shoulder.  In  more  advanced  stages,  when  the  bone  has  become 
thin  and  expanded  by  the  outward  pressure  of  the  tumour,  there  is  often  a 
characteristic  egg-shell  crackling  on  pressure. 

Treatment.— I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  instance  m  which  an  aneurism 
of  the  axillary  artery,  not  arising  from  wound  or  injury,  has  undergone  spon- 
taneous cure,  or  has  been  consolidated  by  constitutional  treatment.  Compres- 
sion or  ligature  of  the  subclavian  in  the  third  part  of  its  course  is  the  only 

means  of  cure.  ,         ^         ^    c  ■* 

Axillary  aneurisms  are  favourably  situated  for  the  employment  of  dufita 
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compress  mi.  By  this  means  the  subclavian  can  easily  be  commanded  as  it 
passes  over  the  first  rib.  And  the  success  of  this  treatment  is  likely  to  be 
great  :  first,  because,  the  sac  being  usually  large,  a  considei-able  quantity  of  the 
contained  blood  is  well  out  of  the  current  of  the  circulation,  readily  stagnates 
and  may  thus  easily  coagulate  ;  and  secondly,  because  the  current  of  blood 
through  the  sac  is  proportionately  small,  and  thus,  if  coagulation  once  begin 
it  may  easily  be  completely  arrested.  Digital  compression,  therefore,  in  my 
opinion,  should  always  be  had  recourse  to  in  the  first  instance.  By  this  means, 
aided  by  rest  and  constitutional  treatment,  the  progress  of  the  tumour  may 
be  stayed,  and  possibly  a  consolidation  of  its  contents  and  cure  be  effected. 
This  occurred  in  a  patient  seventy- one  years  of  age,  in  whom  an  axillary 
aneurism  as  large  as  a  shaddock  and  of  an  actively  progressing  character  was 
cured  by  intermittent  digital  pressure  continued  at  intervals  for  between  two 
and  three  weeks,  during  which  time  compression  was  kept  up  in  all  about 
twenty-three  hours,  the  consolidation  commencing  on  the  third  day  of  treat- 
ment after  seven  hours  of  pressure  had  been  tried.  Holmes  mentions  eight 
cases  in  which  digital  compression  was  tried.  Three  of  these,  under  the 
care  of  Ciniselh,  Dutoit,  and  another  Surgeon  whose  name  is  not  mentioned, 
were  of  traumatic  origin,  and  of  these  two  were  cured.  The  remaining  five 
were  idiopathic.  Three  of  these,  under  Cooper  Forster,  Peatson,  and  Rizzoli, 
were  cured.  Two,  under  Turet  and  Yanzetti,  failed.  In  Cooper  Forster's 
case  the  compression  was  applied  twice  under  chloroform  :  on  one  occasion  for 
three  and  a  quarter  hours  and  on  the  other  for  eight  hours.  In  Peatson's  case 
the  pressure  was  appHed  at  intervals  for  a  period  of  nearly  three  months.  In 
Eizzoli's  case  the  treatment  lasted  even  longer,  the  cure  not  being  complete 
for  nearly  six  months.  In  this  case  the  artery  was  so  dilated  and  diseased 
that  ligature  was  impossible.  In  Dutoit's  case  the  compression  was  applied 
for  six  hours  a  day  for  six  days.  Lund  has  also  recorded  a  case  cured  by 
digital  compression  in  two  periods,  the  first  of  ten  and  the  second  of  seven 
and  a  half  hours.  In  another  case  under  the  care  of  S.  Jones,  compression  was 
combined  with  the  application  of  Esmarch's  bandage  to  the  arm,  but  without 
success. 

Compression  by  instruments  on  the  cardiac  side  can  seldom  be  made  ap- 
plicable to  aneurisms  in  this  situation  ;  inasmuch  as  the  pressure  that  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  subclavian  must  necessarily  at  the  same  time  influ- 
ence the  greater  part  of  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
be  unendurable  by  the  patient.  Yet  it  is  not  impracticable,  and  means  might 
be  devised  to  overcome  this  difficulty. 

Ligature  of  the  artery  is,  however,  still  the  Surgeon's  chief  resource  in  the 
treatment  of  these  cases.  The  part  of  the  vessel  universally  selected  for  the 
application  of  the  ligature  is  that  which  lies  on  the  first  rib  beyond  the 
scalenus  anticns  muscle  ;  this  part  presents  the  advantages  of  being  sufficiently 
removed  from  the  seat  of  disease  to  ensure  the  probability  of  the  coats  being 
in  a  sound  state,  of  being  by  far  the  most  accessible,  and,  when  deligated" 
of  allowing  the  collateral  circulation  by  which  the  vitality  of  the  arm  is  to 
be  maintained  to  remain  uninjured. 

ligature  of  the  Third  Part  of  the  Subclavian.— In  order  to  apply  a 
ligature  to  that  portion  of  the  subclavian  artery  which  intervenes  between 
the  outer  edge  of  the  scalenus  anticus  and  the  outer  border  of  the  first 
rib,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  recumbent  position,  the  arm  de- 
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pressed  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  head  turned  somewhat  to  the  opposite 
side.  The  situation  of  the  external  jugular  vein  should  then  be  ascertained  if 
possible  before  commencing  the  incision.  It  may  lie  at  any  point  between  the 
posterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  and  the  edge  of  the  trapezius ;  most 
commonly  it  is  close  to  the  former  muscle,  and  occasionally  it  is  wanting.  The 
operation  is  commenced  by  drawing  tlie  integuments  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  neck  downwards  over  the  clavicle  and  making  an  incision  about  four  inches 
in  length  upon  the  bone,  dividing  the  skin,  superficial  fascia,  platysma,  and 
the  supraclavicular  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus.    When  the  tension  is 


Fig.  4S5.— Ligature  of  the  Subclavian  iu  the  Third  Part  of  its  Course. 


taken  off  the  part,  this  incision  will  be  found  to  traverse  the  base  of  the 
posterior  triangle  of  the  neck.  The  chief  object  of  drawing  the  skin  down- 
wards is  to  avoid  any  risk  of  wounding  the  external  jugular  vein,  for  as  this 
vessel  perforates  the  deep  cervical  fascia  about  one  finger's  breadth  above 
the  clavicle,  it  cannot  be  drawn  downwards  with  the  integmnents.  Some- 
times the  cephalic  vein  crosses  the  clavicle  to  join  the  external  jugular,  and 
it  would  then  necessarily  be  divided  in  the  first  incision.  The  next  step 
in  the  operation  is  to  find  the  external  jugular  vein.  In  order  to  do  this 
the  deep  cervical  fascia  must  be  carefully  dissected  through  close  to_  the 
clavicle  ;  immediately  beneath  the  fascia  a  quantity  of  loose  areolar  tissue 
is  exposed,  in  which  the  lower  end  of  the  vein  will  commonly  be  found. 
As  soon  as  the  deep  cervical  fascia  is  divided  great  caution  must  be  used, 
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the  areolar  tissue  being  picked  up  in  small  pieces  with  the  forceps  and 
scratched  througli  with  the  point  of  the  scalpel  or  torn  with  a  blunt  probe  or 
steel  director.  When  the  external  jugular  vein  comes  into  view  it  must  be 
treated  according  to  its  position  :  if  at  either  end  of  the  wound,  it  may  be 
di-awn  aside  with  a  blunt  hook  ;  if  in  the  middle,  a  double  ligature  must  be 
passed  and  the  vein  tied  in  two  places  and  divided  between  them.  Occasionally 
the  transverse  cervical  and  suprascapular  veins  form  a  plexus  with  the 
external  jugular  immediately  above  the  clavicle,  and  the  difficulty  of  exposing 
the  artery  is  then  greatly  increased.  The  transverse  cervical  artery  lies 
normally  above  the  wound,  and  the  suprascapular  is  concealed  behind  the 
clavicle,  but  in  exceptional  cases  they  may  be  found  in  the  space  exposed  in 
the  operation.  They  must  then  be  drawn  out  of  the  way  with  blunt  hooks. 
By  carefully  teasing  through  the  areolar  tissue,  the  external  edge  of  the 
scalenus  anticus  is  reached  ;  this  is  the  "  directing  line "  down  which  the 
finger  is  run  until  the  tubercle  of  the  first  rib  is  felt.  This  is  the  guide  to  the 
artery,  which  will  be  found  immediately  above  and  a  little  behind  it,  covered, 
however,  and  bound  down  by  a  dense  fascia.  Immediately  above  the  artery, 
and  in  close  contact  with  it,  is  the  lowest  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus,  that 


Fig.  486. — Diagram  of  Right  Subclavian 
Artery  in  Third  Part  of  its  Coiirse,  crossert 
by  transversalis  colli  artery  and  vein. 
,A.  Subclavian  artery,  v.  External  jugular 
receiving  transversalis  colli  veins,  n.  Bra- 
chial plexus  of  nerves,  m.  Onio-hyoid 
muscle. 


Fig.  487.— Diagram  of  the  Relations  of  the  Third 
part  of  the  Subclavian  Artery  :  t.  trapezius  ;  o.h. 
onio-hyoid;  s.n.  scalenus  anticus;  s.m.  sterno- 
mastoid ;  v.  external  jugular  vein ;  n.  brachial 
plexus ;  ft.  artery. 


formed  by  the  last  cervical  and  first  dorsal  nerves  ;  beneath  the  artery  is  the 
first  rib,  upon  which  it  can  be  felt  rolling  under  the  finger  when  firm  pressure 
is  made.  At  the  same  time  pulsation  will  be  felt,  but  this  must  not  be  taken 
as  proof  that  the  structure  beneath  the  finger  is  the  vessel,  for  the  lowest  cord 
of  the  brachial  plexus  lies  so  close  to  the  subclavian  artery  that  it  receives  a 
communicated  impulse  from  it.  On  firm  pressure  the  nerve  still  retains  its 
round  form,  while  the  artery  flattens  out,  and  its  surface  becomes  slightly 
concave.  The  thick  fascia  covering  the  artery  having  been  carefully  opened 
with  the  edge  of  the  knife,  the  needle  is  passed  from  the  nerve,  as  low  down 
as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  any  risk  of  injuring  the  pleura  by  slipping  over 
the  inner  border  of  the  first  rib.  The  subclavian  vein  is  so  far  below  the 
clavicle  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  wounding  it.  In  a  considerable 
proportion  of  cases  the  posterior  scapular  artery  will  be  found  springing 
from  the  main  trunk  in  this  part  of  its  course.  In  296  arteries  examined 
by  Quain,  it  arose  from  the  third  part  as  a  separate  branch  in  101,  or  as 
nearly  as  possible  one  in  three  cases.  If  this  condition  is  met  with,  the  liga- 
ture must  be  applied  as  far  as  possible  to  the  proximal  side  of  the  branch.  If 
necessity  requires  the  ligature  to  be  applied  close  to  the  branch,  it  is  perhaps 
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safer  to  tie  this  also,  as  the  anastomosis  of  the  vessels  in  this  re<iion  is  so 
abundant  that  the  risk  of  gangrene  from  the  obliteration  of  a  single  branch 
would  be  very  small. 

The  operation  just  described  is  that  commonly  adopted.  In  order  that  it 
should  be  easily  carried  out,  it  is  in  the  first  place  necessary  that  the  shoulder 
should  be  depressed  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to  bring  the  clavicle  down.  This 
is  a  matter  of  much  importance  ;  for,  if  the  clavicle  be  thrust  upwards  by  the 
pressure  of  a  large  aneurism,  or  if  it  he  high  in  consequence  of  emphysema  of 
the  lungs,  the  Surgeon  will  have  to  find  the  artery  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
wound,  instead  of  on  a  comparatively  plane  surface.  If,  therefore,  the  clavicle 
cannot  be  thoroughly  depressed,  more  room  must  be  provided  in  the  superficial 
parts  of  the  wound.  This  is  done  by  making  a  vertical  incision  upwards 
either  along  the  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  or  from  the  middle  of  the 
wound  for  about  tM'o  inches.  As  the  artery  is  in  these  cases  approached 
rather  from  above  than  from  the  front,  the  structures  met  with  differ  some- 
what from  those  already  described.  The  posterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  is 
always  exposed,  and  forms  an  important  rallying  point  in  the  operation,  and 
the  transverse  cervical  artery  and  vein  will  most  commonly  come  into  view. 
The  danger  of  including  the  lowest  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus  is  greater  the 
more  the  artery  is  approached  fi-om  above.  The  vertical  incision  should 
always  be  made  in  fat  subjects. 

In  some  cases  the  clavicle  may  lie  so  high  that  the  artery  cannot  be  exposed 
even  with  the  help  of  the  vertical  incision.  A  case  occurred  to  Astley  Cooper, 
in  which  the  attempt  to  ligature  the  subclavian  artery  for  a  large  aneurism 
of  the  axilla  had  to  be  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  the  clavicle  being 
thrust  up  to  too  great  a  height  to  allow  him  to  reach  the  vessel.  The  extent 
of  the  difficulty  occasioned  by  this  elevation  of  the  clavicle  must  necessarily 
depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  height  at  which  the  subclavian  artery 
happens  in  any  particular  case  to  be  situated  in  the  neck.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  it  pulsating  so  high  in  the  neck  that  no  amount  of  elevation  of 
the  clavicle  by  a  subjacent  axillary  aneurism  could  raise  that  bone  above  the 
level  of  the  vessel.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however  (in  seventeen  out  of 
twenty-five,  as  shown  by  Quain,)  it  is  either  below  the  level  of  the  bone, 
or  but  slightly  raised  above  it  ;  so  that,  if  the  clavicle  were  thrust  upwards 
and  forwards,  the  vessel  would  be  buried  in  a  deep  pit  behind  it.  Dupuytren 
was  of  opinion  that  the  artery  coursed  high  in  persons  who  were  thin,  with 
slender  long  necks  ;  whereas,  in  thick,  short-necked  persons,  with  muscular 
shoulders,  it  M'as  deeply  seated.  I  have  often  verified  the  truth  of  this 
observation,  both  in  dissection  and  in  examining  the  pulsations  of  the  vessel 
during  life. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  difficulty  that  has  occasionally  been  experienced  in 
reaching  the  artery  when  thus  buried  behind  an  elevated  clavicle,  it  wap 
proposed  by  Hargrave  to  saw  through  the  bone.  The  most  serious  objection 
that  can  be  raised  against  this  practice,  is  the  fact  that  the  clavicle  is  some- 
times a  part  of  the  wall  of  the  aneurism  :  but,  supposing  the  Surgeon  could 
satisfy  himself  that  this  was  not  the  case,  I  cannot  see  any  objection  to  tliis 
procedure,  provided  any  insurmountable  difficulty  presented  itself  in  passing 
the  ligature  round  the  vessel  without  it. 

The  artery  occasionally  takes  a  remarkably  high  course  in  the  neck,  and  in 
some  of  these  instances  instead  of  passing  over  the  first  dorsal  rib,  it  is  sup- 
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ported  on  a  supernumerary  cervical  rib,  the  anatomical  relations  being  thus 
seriously  disturbed.  And  again,  if  this  supernumerary  cervical  rib  be  unusually 
short,  the  vessel  may  be  found  to  lie  between  it  and  the  first  dorsal.  Another 
abnormality  of  great  rarity  is  the  passage  of  the  subclavian  vein  behind  the 
scalenus  anticus  with  the  artery.  This  would  add  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of 
the  operation. 

The  Collateral  Circulation  after  ligature  of  the  third  part  of  the  subclavian 
is  carried  on  by  the  anastomoses  of  the  posterior  scapular  and  suprascapular 
branches  of  the  subclavian  with  the  subscapular  and  acromio-thoracic  branches 
of  the  axillary,  and  by  the  anastomoses  of  the  aortic  intercostals,  superior 
intercostal,  and  internal  mammary  with  the  thoracic  branches  of  the  axillary. 

Accidents  diiring  Ligature  of  the  Third  Part  of  the  Subclavian. — 
Wound  of  the  Exterjial  Jugular  Vein  is  a  most  serious  complicatiou,  as  entrance 
of  air  is  very  likely  to  take  place,  and  may  cause  immediate  death.  This 
accident  is  avoided  by  careful  dissection,  and  if  the  vein  is  so  situated  as  to 
be  .exposed  to  the  risk  of  injury,  it  must  be  divided  between  a  couple  of 
ligatures. 

Profuse  venous  Immorrhage  from  wound  of  some  of  the  numerous  veins  in 
the  neighbourhood  has  more  than  once  prevented  the  completion  of  the 
operation.  Should  this  accident  happen  the  wound  must  be  plugged  and  the 
operation  attempted  again  at  some  later  period. 

Wound  of  the  Sac  is  a  somewhat  rare  accident.  In  some  cases,  when  the 
sac  passes  upwards  beneath  the  clavicle  into  the  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck, 
the  Surgeon  incurs  the  risk  of  puncturing  it  from  its  close  proximity  to  the 
artery.  This  accident  happened  to  Casack  while  ligaturing  the  subclavian  in 
the  third  part  of  its  course,  for  a  diifused  aneurism  of  the  axillary  artery.  An 
alarming  gush  of  blood  took  place,  which  was  arrested  by  plugging  the  wound  : 
but  the  haemorrhage  recurred  on  the  tenth  day,  and  the  patient  died.  In  a 
.case  related  by  Travers,  in  which  the  sac  was  punctured  as  the  needle  was 
being  passed  round  the  artery,  the  blood  did  not  flow  per  saltum,  but  in  a 
continuous  stream.  "  The  hsemorrhage,"  Travers  says,  "  was  more  terrific 
and  uncontrollable  than  I  have  ever  witnessed,"  and  was  not  commanded  by 
tightening  the  ligature.  It  was  so  great  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  the 
patient  would  leave  the  theatre  alive,  and  it  was  arrested  only  by  plugging  the 
wound  with  sponge-tents.  The  patient  died  of  inflammation  of  the  pleura. 
On  examination,  it  was  found  that  a  pouch-like  enlargement  of  the  aneurism 
overlying  the  artery  had  been  punctured. 

Inclusion  of  the  lowest  cord  of  Ihe  brachicd  plexus  in  the  noose  of  the  ligature 
is  a  more  common  accident ;  indeed  the  mistake  has  more  than  once  been 
committed  of  tying  this  nerve-trunk  instead  of  the  vessel.  Thus,  Listen,  in 
the  first  successful  case  of  ligature  of  the  subclavian  in  this  country,  passed 
the  thread  round  the  lower  cord  ;  but  immediately  perceiving  his  error,  turned 
it  to  account  by  drawing  aside  the  included  nerve,  and  thus  more  readily 
exposing  the  artery.  Dupuytren,  in  a  case  of  aneurism  of  some  years'  dura- 
tion, succeeded,  after  an  operation  that  lasted  one  hour  and  forty-eight 
minutes,  and  which  he  describes  as  the  most  tedious  and  difficult  he  ever 
attempted,  in  passing  a  ligature  round  the  vessel,  as  he  believed.  After  the 
death  of  the  patient  from  hfemorrhage  on  the  ninth  day,  the  artery  was  found 
to  have  been  perforated  by  the  needle,  and  one  half  of  the  vessel  and  the  lower 
cord  of  the  brachial  plexus  included  in  the  noose.  In  a  case  related  by  Porter, 
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it  is  stated  tliat  the  nrteiy  communicated  siicli  distinct  pulsation  to  the  nerve- 
trunk,  that  there  was  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  it  was  tlie  vessel  or 
not,  except  by  passing  the  needle  under  it. 

Puncture  of  the  pleura  in  passing  the  needle  is  not  usually  recognized  as 
one  of  the  dangers  of  ligature  of  the  third  part  of  the  artery.  It  may,  however, 
take  place,  especially  if  the  needle  is  passed  close  to  the  scalenus  anticus 
and  from  above,  as  must  often  be  the  case  when  the  clavicle  is  much  raised. 

Ligature  behind  the  Scalenus  anticus. — If  the  sac  encroach  upon  the 
neck,  rising  above  the  clavicle,  or  the  artery  be  not  sound  in  the  third  part  of 
its  course,  it  may  be  necessary  to  ligature  it  behind  the  scalenus  anticus,  dividing 
the  outer  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  muscle.  This  operation  should  not  be 
considered  as  distinct  from  ligature  of  the  vessel  in  the  third  part  of  its  course, 
but  rather  as  an  extension  of  that  proceeding,  if  it  be  found,  for  the  reasons 
just  mentioned,  unadvisable  to  tie  the  artery  on  the  first  rib  ;  in  this  way  it 
was  practised  by  Dupuytren  and  Liston.  In  its  first  steps,  as  far  as  the 
exposure  of  the  scalenus  anticus,  it  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  deligation  of 
the  vessel  in  the  third  part  of  its  course.  When  this  muscle  has  been  exposed, 
it  may  be  partially  or  completely  divided  by  picking  up  the  fibres  with 
forceps  and  dividing  them  with  a  scalpel  held  horizontally.  During  this  part 
of  the  operation,  some  danger  may  be  incurred  by  the  phrenic  nerve,  and  the 
transverse  cervical  and  suprascapular  arteries  ;  but  if  ordinary  care  be  taken, 
this  will  not  be  very  great.  The  phrenic  nerve  lies  altogether  to  the  tracheal 
side  of  the  incision,  if  that  be  not  carried  beyond  one-half  the  breadth  of  the 
muscle;  and  should  it  appear  to  be  in  the  way,  it  may  readily  be  pushed 
inwards  towards  the  mesial  line,  being  only  loosely  invested  by  areolar  tissue. 
I  have,  however,  seen  one  instance  in  which  the  right  subclavian  artery  was 
hgatured  for  a  spontaneous  aneurism  of  the  axilla,  and  the  patient  died  on  the 
eighth  day,  of  pneumonia  ;  on  examination  after  death,  the  edge  of  the 
scalenus  was  found  cut,  and  the  phrenic  nerve  divided.  Had  the  injury  to  the 
nerve  in  this  case  anything  to  do  with  the  pneumonia  ?  I  do  not  think  it  im- 
probable ;  as  division  of  one  phrenic  nerve,  by  paralysing  to  a  certain  extent 
the  diaphragm,  and  so  far  interfering  with  the  respiratory  movements,  must 
necessarily  have  a  tendency  to  induce  congestion  of  the  lung,  which  would 
predispose  to  inflammation  of  that  organ.  I  have  likewise  heard  of  one  case 
in  which  incessant  hiccough  followed  this  operation,  and  after  death  the 
phrenic  nerve  was  found  reddened  and  inflamed,  having  probably  been  inter- 
fered with  in  some  way  during  the  exposure  of  the  vessel.  The  transverse 
cervical  and  suprascapular  arteries  may  be  avoided  by  keeping  the  incision 
in  the  muscle  between  and  parallel  to  these  vessels. 

Another  important  point  in  reference  to  the  ligature  of  the  vessel  m  this 
part  of  its  course  is,  that  in  five  cases  out  of  six  on  the  right  side  and  in  one- 
half  on  the  left,  the  superior  intercostal  arises  from  the  subclavian  artery 
between  the  scaleni.  When  this  is  the  case,  there  would  probably  be  but  a 
slender  chance  of  the  occlusion  of  the  artery  by  ligature  in  this  situation. 

Godlee  has  recently  tied  the  second  part  of  the  left  subclavian  successfully 
for  axillary  aneurism.  The  third  part  was  so  dilated  and  soft  that  it  was  not 
thought  safe  to  apply  a  ligature  to  it.  The  scalenus  anticus  was  therefore 
completely  divided,  and  a  ligature  composed  of  four  strands  of  the  finest  chromic 
catgut  applied  to  the  artery  without  division  of  the  coats.  Neither  the  phrenic 
nerve  nor  the  thoracic  duct  came  into  view. 
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One  principal  danger  in  ligaturing  the  subclavian  artery  at  any  point  above 
the  first  rib,  certainly  arises  from  interference  with  the  fascia  which  lies 
between  it  and  the  soaleni,  separating  it  from  the  pleura.  This  fascia  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  anterior  mediastinum,  being  indeed  the 
deep  portion  of  the  ascending  layer  of  what  Astley  Cooper  described  as 
the  "  thoracic  fascia,"  which  helps  to  form  the  superior  boundary  of  the 
chest,  being  continuous  in  the  neck  with  the  deep  cervical  fascia.  After  the 
deeper  layers  of  the  cervical  fascia  have  been  opened,  this  fine  areolar  tissue 
presents  itself  ;  and,  if  septic  inflammation  follow,  it  will  readily  extend  by 
continuity  of  tissue  into  the  anterior  mediastinum,  invading  ultimately  the 
pleura  and  pericardium.  Hence,  whenever  it  is  practicable,  the  Surgeon 
should  keep  the  point  of  the  needle  close  to  that  part  of  the  artery  which  lies 
upon  the  first  rib,  as  there  is  less  risk  here  of  opening  into  the  deep  areolar 
tissue  of  the  neck. 

Results  of  Ligature  of  the  Subclavian.— The  general  results  of 
ligature  of  the  subclavian  in  the  third  part  of  its  course  for  spontaneous 
aneurism  in  the  axillary  are  by  no  means  satisfactory.  Thus  of  48  cases  of 
aneurism  of  the  axillary  artery,  not  dependent  upon  any  external  wound,  in 
which  the  artery  was  ligatured  above  the  clavicle,  I  found  23  cures  against  25 
deaths.  This  result  was  so  unfavourable,  and  so  different,  indeed,  from  what 
I  anticipated,  that  I  was  led  to  analyse  carefully  the  causes  of  death.  I  found 
them  as  follows  ; — 

Inflammation  within  the  chest,  &c   10  cases. 

Suppuration  of  the  sac    .       .       .       .       .       •       .    •  6  „ 

Suppurative  phlebitis   1  » 

Hsemorrhage    .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .    .  3  „  • 

Gangrene  of  hand  and  arm   1  » 

Gangrene  of  both  arms  and  legs   1  » 

Not  stated   n 

25  „ 

Inflammation  of  the  Contents  of  the  Thorax  proved  fatal  in  10  out  of  48  cases, 
or  1  in  4-8,  and  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  death,  though  not,  I  believe,  the 
most  frequent  untoward  complication  of  this  operation.  It  might  at  first  be 
supposed  that  the  pulmonary  complications  were  due  to  pyaemia,  but,  on  closer 
examination,  it  will  be  found  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Inflammation,  when 
attacking  the  contents  of  the  thorax  after  ligature  of  this  artery  for  axillary 
aneurism,  does  not  commence  in  the  substance  of  the  lung  as  in  pysemia,  but 
most  commonly  affects  primarily  the  pleura  and  pericardium.  It  would 
appear  probable,  therefore,  that  it  arose  from  causes  that  are  essentially  con- 
nected either  with  this  operation  or  with  the  aneurism  itself.  These  are 
referable  to  three  heads  : — 

1.  Septic  inflammation  of  the  deep  areolar  tissue  at  the  root  of  the  neck 
may  extend  to  the  anterior  mediastinum,  the  pleura,  and  pericardium.  This 
would  appear  to  have  been  the  cause  of  death  in  a  patient  in  whom  Key  tied 
the  subclavian. 

2.  The  sac  may,  by  its  pressure  inwards,  encroach  upon  and  give  rise  to 
inflammation  of  that  portion  of  the  pleura  which  corresponds  to  its  inner 
aspect.  This  occurred  in  a  case  in  which  Mayo  of  Winchester  operated,  and 
IS  more  likely  to  happen  if  suppuration  have  taken  place  in  the  sac.  When 
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this  occurs,  adhesion  may  take  place  between  the  sac  and  tiie  pleura,  or  even 
the  tissue  of  the  adjacent  lung  ;  and  the  contents  of  the  suppui-ating'sac  may 
be  discharged  into  the  pleural  cavity  or  air-tubes,  and  so  coughed  up.  Of 
this  there  are  at  least  two  cases  on  record  :  one  by  Bullen,  in  which  the 
patient  recovered  ;  the  other  by  Gross,  in  which  the  patient  died  from  the 
escape  of  the  contents  of  the  sac  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura. 

3.  Division  of  the  phrenic  nerve  would  necessarily,  by  interfering  with  tlie 
respiratory  movements,  induce  a  tendency  to  congestion  and  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  ;  and,  although  such  an  accident  must  be  a  very  rare  one  in  cases 
of  ligature  of  the  subclavian  for  axillary  aneurism,  yet  it  undoubtedly  has 
occurred,  as  I  have  myself  witnessed  in  one  case. 

Suppuration  of  the  Sac  is  the  most  common,  though  not  the  most  fatal, 
accident  after  hgature  of  the  subclavian  for  spontaneous  axillary  aneurism 
It  was  the  immediate  cause  of  death  in  six  cases,  and  occurred  in  two  of 
the  patients  that  died  of  inflammation  of  the  chest ;  it  took  place  in  six 
cases  also  that  recovered  :  in  all,  fourteen  cases  out  of  forty-five,  or  nearly 
one  in  three, — a  much  higher  proportion  than  is  generally  observed  in  cases 
of  ligature  for  aneurism. 

What  occasions  this  greater  frequency  of  suppuration  of  the  sac  in  axillary 
aneurisms  than  in  those  in  other  situations  ?  One  important  cause  ajjpears 
to  be  the  great  laxity  of  the  areolar  tissue  in  the  axilla,  which  allows  the 
tumour,  in  almost  all  cases,  to  increase  so  rapidly  in  size  as  to  excite  subacute 
inflammation  in  the  surrounding  structures.  This  may  readily  become  acute 
and  reach  the  stage  of  suppuration  owing  to  external  violence,  to  rapid 
extension  of  the  sac,  or  to  some  constitutional  affection  on  the  part  of  the 
patient.  Thus  suppuration  of  the  sac  is  not  an  uncommon  complication  of 
axillary  aneurism  even  when  no  operation  has  been  performed.  When  a 
ligature  is  applied  to  the  subclavian  it  is  in  most  cases  in  close  proximity 
to  the  sac  as  the  aneurism  is  commonly  seated  high  in  the  axilla,  and  as 
the  loose  areolar  tissue  opened  up  during  the  operation  in  the  root  of  the 
neck  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  axilla,  it  is  evident  that  should  septic 
suppuration  occur  in  the  wound  it  will  readily  extend  to  the  already  inflamed 
tissues  surrounding  the  sac.  In  some  cases  possibly  the  sac  itself  may  be 
damaged  during  the  operation.  The  statistics  collected  by  Koch  show  a 
much  greater  mortahty  in  those  cases  in  which  the  subclavian  artery  has  been 
tied  for  spontaneous  aneurisms  extending  above  the  upper  border  of  the 
pectoralis  minor,  than  in  those  below  that  point.  Of  17  of  the  former  13  were 
fatal  ;  of  22  of  the  latter  only  10  died. 

The  period  at  which  suppuration  of  the  sac  may  be  expected  to  occur  in 
cases  of  axillary  aneurism,  after  the  ligature  of  the  subclavian,  must  necessarily 
in  a  great  measure  be  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  sac  at  the  time  of  the 
operation.  If  inflammation  have  already  been  set  up  around  it,  it  may 
happen  a  few  days  after  the  artery  has  been  tied  ;  otherwise  the  period  at 
which  suppuration  may  most  probably  be  expected  is  between  the  first  and 
second  month.  The  period  at  which  suppuration  and  rupture  of  the  sac  take 
place  does  not  influence  the  probable  termination  of  the  case  to  any  material 
extent,  as,  in  the  cases  that  proved  fatal,  death  occurred  at  various  periods 
between  the  seventh  day  and  the  second  month  :  in  Aston  Key's  case,  on  the 
ninth  day  ;  in  Mayo's,  on  the  twelfth  ;  in  Belardini's  and  Grfife's,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  month  ;  in  Eigaud's,  at  the  sixth  week  ;  in  B.  Cooper's,  in  the 
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second  month.  The  recoveries,  likewise,  took  place  at  all  periods  after  the 
lio-atiire  of  the  vessel,  between  a  few  days,  as  in  Porter's,  and  six  weeks,  as  in 
Halton's,  case. 

An  axillary  aneurism  that  has  suppurated  may  burst  either  externally,  or 
into  the  lungs  or  pleura,  or  both.  It  usually  bursts  externally  :  the  tumour 
enlarges,  with  much  pain  and  tension  ;  a  part  of  the  skin  covering  it  becomes 
iuflamed  ;  fluctuation  can  be  here  felt,  and,  if  an  incision  be  not  made,  the 
tumour  will  give  way,  discharging  dark-coloured  pus,  mixed  with  broken-down 
and  disintegrated  coagulura,  perhaps  sooner  or  later  followed  by  a  stream 
of  arterial  blood. 

Occasionally,  but  more  rarely,  the  sac,  extending  inwards,  perforates  the 
cavity  of  the  chest  and  becomes  adherent  to  the  pleui-a,  and  may  give  way  into 
its  cavity ;  or,  by  pressing  upon  the  lungs,  may  become  incorporated  with 
them.  Of  this  remarkable  termination  two  instances  are  recorded,  in  one  of 
which  recovery  took  place.  The  first  case  is  one  in  which  BuUen  ligatured 
the  subclavian  artery  for  axillary  aneurism.  Eighteen  days  after  the  operation 
the  tumour  began  to  increase,  and  symptoms  of  suppuration  developed.  On 
the  twenty-sixth  day  six  or  eight  ounces  of  bloody  pus  w-ere  expectorated 
during  a  paroxysm  of  coughing,  and  the  tumour  suddenly  diminished  to  half 
its  size  ;  it  was  now  punctured,  and  five  ounces  of  the  same  kind  of  matter 
were  let  out  with  great  relief.  When  the  patient  coughed,  air  passed  into 
and  distended  the  sac  thTough  an  aperture  between  th-^.  first  and  second  ribs, 
through  which  the  contents  of  the  tumour  had  escaped  into  the  lung.  The 
discharge  from  the  external  aperture  greatly  decreased  ;  the  cough  le'ssened  ; 
and  finally,  three  months  after  the  operation,  the  patient  was  quite  well. 

Gross  tied  the  subclavian  artery  for  axillary  aneurism  on  the  18th  of 
February.    After  the  performance  of  the  operation  the  contents  of  the  tumour 
solidified,  and  its  volume  progressively  diminished.    On  the  15th  of  March 
the  patient  suliered  from  fever,  and  slight  tenderness  on  the  apex  of  the 
tumour  was  perceptible.    On  the  16th  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  intense 
pam  in  the  chest,  which  was  most  severe  at  the  base  of  the  rio-ht  luno-  and 
extended  up  towards  the  axilla.    Eespiration  throughout  the  right  lun^'  was 
bronchial,  and  there  was  dulness  on  percussion  over  the  lower  ribs*^  the 
axillary  swelling  had  suddenly  disappeared  at  the  time  of  the  attack,    o'n  the 
18th  the  patient  experienced  a  sensation  as  if  a  fluid  were  passin-  from  the 
pleural  cavity  into  that  of  the  aneurism  ;  and  a  splashing  sound  was  heard  at 
every  mspiration,  the  noise  resembhng  that  produced  by  shaking  water  in  a 
closed  vessel.    On  the  20th  he  died.    The  aneurism  was  found  to  communicate 
in *^l^^'^^-q"^^ters  in  length  and  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  width,  with  the  pleural  cavity  ;  this  opening  was  situated  between  the  first 
causJbv        '        ^^^^bviously  the  result  of  ulceration  and  absorption, 
Snni  ^  the  pressure  of  the  tumour.    Both  ribs  were  denuded  of  thei 
periosteum.    The  nght  side  of  the  chest  contained  nearly  three  quarts  of 
bloody  serum,  mixed  with  laminated  clots  and  flakes  of  lymph 

Besides  these  cases,  a  somewhat  similar  one  has  been  recorded  by  Neret  of 
Nancy.    A  patient  was  admitted  into  the  hospital,  suffering  from  llnoptysis 
and  on  examination  he  was  found  to  have  an  aneurism  of  the  leftrbcWn 
artery      1  ^  admissTon   and  T 

:h~       ^^""^     ^—"^^'^        ^  1-^e'cavity  in  the^P^r" 
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The  cause  of  death  in  Gross's  case  was  probably  the  fact  of  the  sac  opening 
and  discharging  its  contents  into  the  pleural  cavity.  This  does  not  appear  to 
have  occurred  in  Bullen's,  in  which  a  communication  was  established  directly 
with  the  lung,  the  contents  of  the  abscess  finding  exit  through  the  air-tubes. 
The  process  here  was  analogous  to  what  occasionally  occurs  in  hepatic  abscess 
when  this  opens  through  the  lungs,  adhesion  having  previously  taken  place 
between  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  pleura. 

In  Turner's  case  of  aneurism  of  both  axillary  arteries,  the  two  subclavians 
were  tied  in  the  third  part  of  their  course  at  an  interval  of  about  fifteen 
months.  The  patient,  a  stone  mason  by  trade,  made  an  excellent  recovery 
fron\  the  first  operation.  After  the  second  operation  he  progressed  favourably 
for  twelve  weeks,  by  which  time  the  tumour  had  diminished  so  much  as  to 
be  not  more  than  a  third  of  its  original  size.  Without  obvious  reason  febrile 
disturbance  set  in,  the  tumour  enlarged  again,  and  showed  signs  of  suppura- 
tion. Furner  now  made  a  free  incision  into  it  through  the  pectoral  muscle, 
and  let  out  18  or  20  ounces  of  very  offensive  pus  and  broken-down  coagulum. 
The  patient  speedily  recovered  and  the  tumour  entirely  disappeared. 

The  principal  danger,  and  the  most  frequent  cause  of  death  after  the 
suppuration  of  the  sac,  is  the  supervention  of  profuse  arterial  haemorrhage. 
This  may  occur  either  from  the  distal  extremity  of  the  artery  opening  into  the 
sac,  or  from  one  of  the  large  branches  which  serve  to  support  the  collateral 
circulation  round  the  shoulder,  such  as  the  subscapular  or  posterior  circumflex 
coming  off  either  immediately  above  or  below  the  sac,  or  fi-om  the  sac  itself. 
When  hsemorrhage  does  not  take  place  after  suppuration  of  the  sac,  it  must  be 
owing  to  the  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  main  trunk  is  occluded  where  it 
opens  into  the  tumour.    It  can  scarcely  be  from  the  occlusion  of  the  principal 
collateral  branches,  as  there  would,  in  that  event,  be  a  difficulty  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  vitality  of  the  limb.    It  is  easy  to  understand  that,  if  the  sac 
sprang  from  the  axillary,  at  a  little  distance  above  the  orifices  of  the  subscapu- 
lar and  circumflex  arteries,  all  that  portion  of  the  main  trunk  which  intervenes 
between  the  tumour  and  these  vessels  might  be  occluded,  and  thus  haemorrhage 
be  prevented  on  suppuration  taking  place  ;  whilst  the  collateral  circulation 
would  take  place  uninterruptedly  through  these  vessels.    If  this  portion  of 
the  artery  have  not  been  occluded  by  inflammation,  the  safety  of  the  patient 
must  depend  upon  the  accident  of  a  coagulum  or  piece  of  laminated  fibrin 
being  fixed  or  entangled  in  the  mouth  of  the  sac.    This  may  prevent  for  a  time 
the  escape  of  arterial  blood,  which,  on  the  plug  being  loosened,  may  again  occur, 
and  either  at  once,  or  by  its  recurrence  prove  fatal. 

Another  danger  may  be  superadded  in  these  cases  to  the  suppuration  of  the 
sac  and  the  supervention  of  hgemorrhage-namely,  the  extension  of  inflam- 
mation to  the  pleura,  lung,  and  pericardium  from  the  sac. 

Secondary  hcemorrhage  does  not  frequently  occur  m  cases  of  hgature  ot  the 
subclavian  artery  in  the  third  part  of  its  course,  except  as  a  consequence  of 
suppuration  of  the  sac.  I  myself  have  seen  but  two  cases  in  winch  death 
occurred  from  hgemorrhage  taking  place  from  this  artery  at  the  part  l,gatui-ed. 
One  of  these  happened  to  Listen,  and  the  preparation  is  preserved  m  tlie 
Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  (No.  1695).  In  this  case  it  may  be  seen 
that  the  artery  was  diseased  at  the  point  ligatured,  and  that  the  blee  hng 

c  urred,  as  usual,  from  the  distal  side  of  '^Y^^T- ^    "^Z  l^Z 
Koch's  table  of  79  cases,  and  adding  to  it  11  collected  by  hnnself,  finds  that 
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of  32  deaths  occurring  in  the  90  cases,  10  were  from  hseraorrhage  from  the 
site  of  h'gature. 

Gangrmie  of  the  Hand  and  Arm  is  but  seldom  met  with  as  a  sequela  of  this 
operation.  This  is  doubtless  owing  to  freedom  of  the  anastomosing  circulation 
between  the  branches  of  the  transverse  cervical  and  suprascapular,  and  those 
of  the  subscapular,  circumflex,  aud  acromio-thoracic  arteries,  as  well  as 
between  the  superior  and  long  thoracic  aud  the  branches  of  the  intercostals 
and  internal  mammary,  by  which  the  vitality  of  the  limb  is  readily  main- 
tained. The  principal  risk  from  gangrene  would  doubtless  arise  from  the 
subscapular  artery  being  in  any  way  occluded  or  implicated  in  the  disease,  as 
it  is  on  the  anastomoses  of  this  vessel  that  the  limb  is  mainly  dependent  for 
its  supply  of  blood.  But,  at  all  events,  this  danger  is  small,  the  only  case  in 
which  it  appears  to  have  brought  about  a  fatal  termination  being  one  in  which 
Colles  tied  the  artery ;  gangrene  of  the  limb  came  on  after  much  constitutional 
disturbance,  with  rapid,  weak  pulse,  thirsts,  sweats,  restlessness,  and  delirium. 
In  Bhzzard's  case,  there  were  sloughing  of  the  sac  and  pericarditis,  the  gan- 
grene being  confined  to  two  fingers  ;  and  in  Brodie's  case,  it  occurred  in  both 
the  lower  as  well  as  in  the  upper  extremities,  and  must,  therefore,  have  pro- 
ceeded from  some  constitutional  cause  altogether  independent  of  the  mere 
arrest  of  circulation  through  the  subclavian. 

Failure  of  the  operation  to  cure  the  disease  if  the  above  accidents  are 
avoided  is  a  very  rare  occurrence.  A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  to  Berkeley 
Hill  in  University  College  Hospital.  The  subclavian  was  successfully  tied  for 
a  large  axillary  aneurism  ;  there  was  some  inflammation  about  the  sac  after 
the  operation,  which  gradually  subsided.  Some  months  afterwards  the  tumour 
began  steadily  to  increase  in  size  without  pulsation,  and  finally  the  sac  was 
laid  open  and  the  vessel  tied  from  within,  and  the  patient  made  a  o-ood 
recovery.  ^ 

On  reviewing  the  causes  of  death,  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped  that  the 
average  of  success  will  be  materially  increased  by  the  use  of  ligatures  which 
do  not  divide  the  coats,  and  by  the  prevention  of  septic  and  spreading  inflam- 
mation in  the  wound  by  the  employment  of  antiseptic  dressings. 

Treatment  of  Inflamed  AxiUary  Aneurism  threatening  Suppura- 
tion.—The  case  of  an  axillary  aneurism  becoming  inflamed,  and  tijreatenino- 
to  suppurate  before  the  Surgeon  has  had  an  opportunity  of  ligaturino-  the  sub°- 
clavian  artery  is  one  that  is  full  of  important  practical  considerations,  and 
that  admits  of  little  delay  ;  for  if  the  sac  rupture,  or  be  opened,  fatal  hemor- 
rhage is  the  inevitable  result.  It  would  obviously  be  impossible,  in  a  case  of 
spontaneous  aneurism,  with  any  fair  chance  of  success,  to  lay  open  the  tumour 
turn  out  the  coagula,  and  ligature  the  vessel  above  and  below  the  mouth  of 
the  sac  ;  the  coats  of  the  artery  being  not  only  diseased,  but  still  further 
softened  by  inflammation  and  suppuration,  would  not  be  in  a  condition  to 
hold  a  ligature.  There  are  two  other  courses  open-viz.  ligature  of  the  sub- 
clavian or  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint  ;  and  in  the  selection  of  one  or 

^tll  l  ^'i'^'r  S^"^^^  by  the  progress  the  disease  has 

made  the  condition  of  the  limb  as  to  circulation  and  temperature  and  tl  e 
solidity  or  fluidity  of  the  contents  of  the  tumour.  ' 
If  the  tumour  be  of  moderate  size  and  circumscribed,  and  the  arm  of  a  o-ood 
mperature  and  not  very  (edematous,  ligature  of  the  ar/.r^  may  lid  ott  a 
reasonable  chance  of  success.    It  is  true  that  this  is  but  a  Zee    for  the 
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blood  will,  immediately  after  the  noose  is  tied,  be  carried  by  the  suprascapular 
and  posterior  scapular  arteries  into  the  subscapular  and  circumflex,  and  by 
them  into  the  axillary  at  no  great  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  sac  ;  or  it 
may  enter  directly  into  the  mouth  of  the  latter,  if  the  subscapular  or  circum- 
flex should  chance  to  take  their  origin  from  the  dilated  portion  of  the  vessel. 
Hence,  the  only  safeguard  against  the  supervention  of  haemorrhage  as  soon  as 
the  sac  has  bnrst  or  been  opened,  or  has  discharged  its  contents,  will  be  the 
occlusion  by  thrombosis  of  that  portion  of  the  artery  which  intervenes  between 
these  two  collateral  branches  and  its  mouth,  or  the  accidental  entanglement 
in  the  latter  of  a  mass  of  laminated  fibrin.  Yet,  in  the  circumstances  as  to 
tlie  condition  of  tumour  and  limb  that  have  just  been  mentioned,  it  would 
be  but  right  for  the  Surgeon  to  give  the  patient  a  chance  of  preserving  his  arm. 

Should,  however,  ligsmorrhage  occur  on  or  after  the  discharge  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  sac,  the  subclavian  having  previously  been  ligatured,  if  the  bleed- 
ing be  moderate,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  arrest  it  by  plugging  the 
wound,  and  by  the  application  of  a  compress  and  bandage.  If  it  recur,  or  be 
so  profuse  as  to  threaten  the  hfe  of  the  patient,  two  lines  of  procedure  are  open 
to  the  Surgeon  :  either  to  cut  through  the  pectoral  muscles  so  as  to  lay  the  sac 
open  fully,  and  attempt  to  include  the  bleeding  orifice  between  the  two  liga- 
tures ;  or  to  amputate  at  the  shoulder-joint. 

If  a  Surgeon  were  to  adopt  the  former  of  these  alternatives  in  a  case  of 
spontaneous  aneurism,  of  which  alone  we  are  now  speaking,  he  would,  in  all 
probability,  find  the  part  in  such  a  condition  as  would  prevent  the  possibility 
of  his  completing  the  operation  he  had  commenced.    After  laying  open  a 
large  sloughing  cavity,  extending  under  the  pectoral  muscles  perhaps  as  high 
as  the  clavicle,  and  clearing  out  the  broken-down  coagula  contained  in  it,  in 
what  state  would  he  find  the  artery  ?    Certainly,  the  probability  would  be 
strongly  against  its  being  in  such  a  condition  as  to  bear  a  ligature,  even  if  it 
could  be  included  in  one.    Its  coats,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sac, 
could  not,  in  accordance  with  what  we  know  to  be  almost  universally  the  case 
in  spontaneous  aneurisms  of  large  size  or  old  standing,  be  expected  to  be  m 
anything  like  a  sound  firm  state,  and  would  ahnost  certainly  give  way  under 
pressure  of  the  noose  ;  or  the  vessel  might  have  undergone  fusiform  dilatation , 
as  is  common  in  this  situation,  before  giving  rise  to  the  circumscribed 
aneurism,  in  which  case  it  would  be  impossible  to  surround  it  by  a  ligature  ; 
or  again,  the  subscapular  or  circumflex  arteries  might  arise  directly  from,  and 
pour  their  recurrent  blood  into,  the  sac  or  the  dilated  artery,  and,  as  they 
would  lie  in  the  midst  of  inflamed  and  sloughing  tissues,  no  attempt  at 
including  them  in  a  ligature  could  be  successfully  made.    In  such  circum- 
stances as  these,  the  danger  of  the  patient  would  be  considerably  increased  by 
the  irritation  that  would  be  occasioned  by  laying  open  and  searching  for  the 
bleeding  vessel  in  the  sac  of  an  inflamed,  suppurating,  and  sloughmg 
aneurism,  and  much  valuable  time  would  be  lost  in  what  must  be  a  fruitless 
operation  ;  at  the  close  of  which  it  would,  in  all  probabdity,  become  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  amputation,  and  thus  to  remove  the  whole  disease  a 
once    I  should,  therefore,  be  disposed  to  have  recourse  to  disarhcuMion  ai 
ihe  'shorader-joint  at  once,  in  all  cases  of  profuse  recurrent  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
following  sloughing  of  the  sac  of  an  axillary  aneurism,  w^nch  could  not  be 
aJrested%  di?ect  pressure  on  the  bleeding  orifice,  after  the  subclavian  has 
been  tied. 
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There  is  another  complication  of  axillary  aneurism  that  necessitates  imme- 
diate amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint,  whether  the  subclavian  artery  have 
previously  been  ligatured  or  not  ;  it  is  the  case  of  diffuse  aneurism  of  the 
axilla,  with  threatened  or  actual  gangrene  of  the  limb. 

Ligature  of  the  Axillary  Artery.— Should  ligature  of  the  axillary  artery 
be  required  at  any  time,  the  vessel  may  be  secured  in  one  of  two  situations — 
in  the  space  that  intervenes  between  the  lower  margin  of  the  clavicle,  the 
pectoralis  minor,  or  in  the  axilla  as  it  lies  on  the  tendon  of  the  latissimus 
dorsi. 

To  expose  the  artery  above,  the  pectoralis  minor,  the  shoulder  must  be 
pushed  upwards  and  allowed  to  fall  backwards  as  far  as  possible.  An  incision 
is  then  made,  slightly  curved  with  its  concavity  upwards,  commencing  imme- 
diately above  and  internal  to  the  tip  of  the  coracoid  process,  and  terminating 
immediately  below  the  clavicle,  and  about  one  inch  from  the  sterno-clavicular 
articulation.  The  skin  and  fat  are  divided  in  the  first  incision,  and  the 
pectoralis  major  exposed.  The  fibres  of  the  muscle  are  separated  in  the  inner 
end  of  the  wound,  and  the  finger  introduced  into  the  space  beneath  guiding  a 


Pig.  488.— Diagram  of  Ligature  of  tlie  First  Part  of 
the  Right  Axillaiy  Artery,  p.m.a.  Pectoralis  major, 
the  fibres  separated  in  the  inner  lialf  of  the  wound  and 
divided  in  the  outer;  p.iti.i.  pectoralis  minor;  a.t. 
Acromio-thoracic  artery  and  vein  ;  a.v.  axillary  vein  ; 
a.  axillary  artery  ;  ii.  braoliial  plexus. 


Fig.  489.— Diagram  of  Ligature  of  the 
Axillary  Artery  in  its  lower  third,  c.6. 
coraco-bracliialis ;  m.n.  median  uerve ; 
u.n.  ulnar  nerve  ;  i.o.n.  internal  cutaneous 
nerve  ;  v.  vein  ;  u.  artery. 


probe-.pointed  bistoury,  with  which  the  remainder  of  the  muscle  is  rapidly 
divided  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  wound.  In  doing  this,  several 
large  branches  of  the  acromio-thoracic  artery  are  divided  and  must  be  tied  at 
once.  The  next  rallying-point  is  the  upper  border  of  the  pectoralis  minor. 
This  must  be  found  by  tearing  through  some  loose  areolar  tissue  with  the 
forceps  and  a  steel  director,  so  as  not  to  wound  the  branches  of  the  acromio- 
thoracic  artery  and  vein.  The  cephalic  vein  lies  at  the  outer  angle  of  the 
wound,  and  is  usually  not  seen.  When  the  pectoralis  minor  is  found,  it  must 
be  drawn  downwards  with  a  copper  spatula.  In  so  doing,  the  costo-coracoid 
membrane  beneath  which  the  artery  lies  is  l^rought  fully  into  view.  This 
membrane  is  seldom  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  recognized  as  a  definite  structure, 
and  it  can  readily  be  torn  through  with  a  pair  of  forceps  and  the  steel  director.' 
It  IS  perforated  by  the  acromio-thoracic  artery  and  vein,  and  the  external 
anterior  thoracic  nerve.  These  will  be  seen  as  the  areolar  tissue  is  torn  through 
and  must  be  drawn  inwards  with  a  blunt  hook.  In  the  living  body  the  vein  next 
comes  into  view,  and  must  be  drawn  inwards,  when  the  artery  will  be  seen  to 
Its  outer  side.    The  needle  must  be  passed  from  the  vein  and  as  near  the 
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clavicle  as  possible,  well  above  the  orijj;iu  of  the  acromio-thoracic.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  tie  it  in  close  proximity  to  this  branch,  it  would  be  safer  to  apply 
a  ligature  to  the  branch  also.  In  practising  the  operation  on  the  dead  body, 
the  vein  often  is  Tiot  seen,  and  it  is  customary  to  find  the  artery  by  following 
the  acromio-thoracic  to  its  origin.  There  is  little  risk  of  including  a  cord  of 
the  brachial  plexus,  as  the  nerves  lie  well  to  the  coracoid  side,  separated  by  a 
slight  interval  from  the  artery.  It  is  frequently  found  in  the  dead  body  that 
the  ligature  has  been  applied  above  the  outer  border  of  the  first  rib,  tiie  end 
of  the  subclavian  being  actually  the  vessel  tied.  This  operation  is  a  very 
difficult  one,  on  account  of  the  depth  of  the  wound  and  the  numerous  venous 
and  arterial  branches  which  ramify  across  the  space  in  which  the  vessel  lies. 
Ligature  of  the  third  part  of  the  subclavian  is  to  be  preferred  whenever  it 
is  practicable. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  tie  the  axillary,  as  in  the  case  of  a  punctured  wound, 
the  operation  recommended  by  Guthrie  is  probably  safer  and  simpler  than 
that  just  described.    It  consists  in  making  an  incision  from  the  centre  of  the 
clavicle  directly  downwards,  in  the  course  of  the  vessels,  to  the  middle  of  the 
anterior  fold  of  the  axilla.    In  this  way  the  skin,  superficial  fascia,  and  greater 
pectoral  muscle,  must  be  successively  divided.    The  lesser  pectoral  will  then 
be  exposed  ;  and  the  artery  may  be  ligatured  above  or  below  this,  without 
further  division  of  muscular  substance,  or  if  it  be  thought  desirable  to  tie 
it  under  this,  the  muscle  must  be  cautiously  cut  through.    When  this  is  done, 
a  very  distinct  and  firm  fascia  will  come  into  view  ;  this  must  be  picked  up 
and  carefully  opened,  when  the  artery  and  vein  will  be  seen  lying  parallel 
to  one  another,  the  artery  being  to  the  outer  side.    The  vein  having  been 
drawn  inwards,  the  aneurism  needle  must  be  carried  between  it  and  the 
artery.    The  second  part  of  the  artery  has  the  three  cords  of  the  brachial 
plexus  in  close  contact  with  it,  the  inner  lying  between  it  and  the  vein.  At 
the  lower  border  of  the  pectorahs  minor  the  inner  head  of  the  median  crosses 
the  artery.    Care  must  be  taken  not  to  include  these  nerves  in  the  hgature. 
The  great  advantage  of  this  operation  is,  that  the  wound  is  open  and  free,  and 
that,  consequently,  the  artery  can  be  more  readily  reached  in  any  part  of  its 
course.    The  disadvantage  is  the  great  division  of  muscular  substance  that  it 
entails.    This,  however,  need  not  leave  any  permanent  weakness  of  the  limb, 
as  by '  the  use  of  "sutures  and  by  proper  position  union  may  readily  be 

^^The^'axillary  arterv  may  also  be  ligatured  at  any  point  below  the  lower 
border  of  the  pectoralis  minor,  by  making  an  incision  parallel  to  its  course  m 
the  axilla  The  guidinff-hne  for  the  vessel  in  this  situation  is  obtained  by 
dividino-  the  space  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  folds  of  the  axilla  into 
three  equal  parts,  when  the  artery  will  be  found  to  lie  at  the  junction  of  the 
anterior  with  the  middle  third.  The  arm  being  held  at  an  obtuse  angle  with 
the  trunk  so  as  to  make  the  skin  tense,  an  incision  is  made,  commencing  at  the 
thoracic  border  of  the  axilla  and  extending  for  a  distance  of  about  three  inches 
mrallel  to  the  course  of  the  artery.  The  incision  must  be  made  so  as  to  divide 
Se  skin  only.  The  fascia,  being  exposed,  must  be  carefully  opened  when  the 
Ix  iCvein  will  come  into  view,  and  must  be  drawn  to  one  side  with  a  blun 
hook  The  artery  will  now  be  seen  surrounded  by  the  nerves  of  the  brachia 
Blexiis  In  front  of  it  or  to  its  inner  side  is  the  internal  cu  aneous.  To  i 
fnne  side  between  it  and  the  vein  is  the  ulnar  ;  the  nerve  of  Wrisberg  is  still 
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further  internal,  usually  bcyoud  the  vein.  To  the  outer  side  is  the  median, 
and  for  a  short  distance  above,  the  external  cutaneous  lies  on  the  same  side  of 
the  vessel  before  entering  the  coraoo-brachialis.  Behind  is  the  musculo-spiral, 
and  as  far  as  the  upper  border  of  the  teres  major,  the  circumflex.  The  nerves 
are  easily  held  aside,  and  the  ligature  is  passed  round  the  artery  from  the  vein. 
If  the  ligature  be  applied  near  the  termination  of  the  axillary  artery,  as  it  lies 
over  the  tendons  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major,  it  will  not  be  in 
immediate  contiguity  to  any  large  branch.  Above  this  point,  it  must  be 
applied  close  to  either  the  subscapular  or  the  circumflex  arteries,  which  would 
perhaps  somewhat  add  to  the  danger  of  secondary  hsemorrhage.  In  a  fat 
axilla  there  is  some  risk  of  missing  the  artery  by  drifting  too  much  towards 
the  posterior  border  of  the  space.  To  avoid  this,  and  also  to  get  rid  of 
the  inconvenience  caused  by  the  situation  of  the  vein  covering  the  artery, 
Malgaigne  recommended  that  the  incision  should  be  made  a  little  nearer  the 
anterior  border  of  the  axilla,  and  the  edge  of  the  coraco-brachialis  sought  as 
the  first  rallying-point.  "VYhen  this  is  found  it  is  drawn  slightly  forwards, 
when  the  median  nerve  will  be  seen  in  contact  with  it.  If  this  be  drawn  on 
one  side,  the  artery  at  once  comes  into  view.  By  this  method  the  artery  can 
often  be  tied  without  the  vein  being  seen,  and  it  is  impossible  to  miss  the 
vessels  by  getting  too  far  to  the  inner  side.  Ligature  of  the  axillary  is  very 
rarely  required  for  aneurism.  It  has  been  done  as  a  distal  operation  for 
subclavian  aneurism,  but  without  success. 

The  collateral  circulation  after  ligature  of  the  axillary  above  the  pectoralis 
minor  is  the  same  as  after  ligature  of  the  third  part  of  the  subclavian  (p.  205). 
"When  the  artery  is  tied  near  its  termination  the  circulation  is  carried  on  by 
the  anastomoses  of  the  posterior  circumflex  with  the  superior  profunda. 
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Spontaneous  aneurism  rarely  occurs  in  the  upper  extremity,  below  the  axilla. 
G.  Buchanan  has  recorded  a  case  of  spontaneous  aneurism  in  the  upper  third 
of  the  brachial  artery  ;  Palletta,  Flajani,  Pelletan,  and  others,  relate  cases  of 
spontaneous  aneurism  at  the  bend  of  the  arm  ;  and  Listen  states  that  he  once 
tied  the  brachial  artery  in  an  old  ship-carpenter,  who  whilst  at  work  felt  as  if 
something  had  snapped  in  his  arm.  Pilcher  has  recorded  a  case  of  aneurism 
under  the  ball  of  the  right  thumb,  which  was  produced  by  repeated  though 
slight  blows  with  the  handle  of  a  hammer  used  by  the  patient  (a  working 
goldsmith)  in  his  trade  ;  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  were  tied  immediately 
above  the  wrist,  and  the  disease  was  thus  cured.  Aneurism  has  also  been  met 
with  in  this  situation  after  attempted  reduction  of  a  dislocation  of  the  thumb. 
In  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  there  is  a  preparation  of  a  radial 
artery  with  a  small  aneurism,  about  the  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  formed 
by  the  dilatation  of  all  the  coats  of  a  narrow  portion  of  one  half  the  circum- 
ference of  the  vessel,  a  Httle  above  the  origin  of  the  superficialis  vote. 
Spontaneous  aneurism  in  the  forearm  is  extremely  rare.  Todd  and  Arnott 
both  successfully  tied  the  brachial  in  its  upper  third  for  spontaneous  aneurism 
of  the  forearm.  De  Morgan  records  a  case  of  spontaneous  aneurism  of  the 
uhiar,  and  Spanton  one  of  the  radial  artery.  In  most  of  the  cases  in  which 
the  brachial  artery  and  its  primary  branches  have  been  the  seat  of  spontaneous 
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aneurism,  disease  of  the  lieurt  and  of  the  arterial  system  in  otlier  parts  has 
co-existed. 

While  spontaneous  aneurisms  are  rare  in  these  situations,  the  traumatic 
forms  of  the  disease  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence  (Vol.  I.,  pp.  479-483). 

Treatment. — In  cases  of  aneurism  below  the  axilla,  direct  pressure  may  be 
tried  with  advantage,  provided  the  tumour  be  of  small  size  and  unattended 
with  inflammation  of  the  skin  covering  it.  Compression  of  the  trunk  of  the 
artery  above  the  tumour  is  rarely  applicable,  on  account  of  the  pain  that 
is  induced  by  the  pressure  upon  the  neighbouring  nerves,  which  cannot 
be  isolated  from  the  artery.  Besides  this,  the  brachial  artery  is  so  mobile, 
and  the  humerus  so  small  and  round,  that  the  vessel  cannot  be  steadily 
compressed  against  it  for  any  length  of  time,  but  will  roll  away  from 
under  the  pressure,  even  if  the  patient  could  bear  the  pain  of  it.  The 
application  of  Esmarch's  bandage  under  chloroform  might  be  tried  in  suitable 
cases. 

Ligature  of  the  Brachial  Artery. — The  brachial  artery  maybe  ligatured 


in  the  middle  of  the  arm,  which  is  considered  the  seat  of  election  by  making  an 
incision,  about  three  inches  long,  parallel  to  and  upon  the  inner  edge  of  the 
biceps  (Fig.  490),  which  is  the  "  directing  line,"  and  the  first  rallying-point  ; 

the  fascia,  which  is  exposed,  must  be 
opened  carefully  to  a  corresponding  ex- 
tent, and  the  edge  of  the  biceps  drawn 
outwards,  when  the  median  nerve  will 
commonly  be  seen  crossing  the  artery  : 
this  must  be  drawn  on  one  side  with  a 
blunt  hook,  when  the  artery,  accompanied 
by  its  two  veins,  will  be  exposed  ;  these 
vessels  must  then  be  separated  from  one 
another,  and  the  hgature  passed  and  tied 
in  the  usual  way.  In  performing  this 
operation,  the  principal  point  to  attend  to 
is  to  cut  down  upon  the  inner  edge  of  the 
biceps,  which  will  be  the  sure  guide  to  the  artery  (Fig.  491).  If  the  Surgeon 
keep  too  far  back,  he  may  fall  upon  the  ulnar  nerve  and  the  basilic  vein,  which 
mio-ht  possibly  be  mistaken  for  the  brachial  artery  ;  by  taking  care  to  expose 
the* fibres  of  the  biceps  in  his  early  incision,  he  will  avoid  this  error.  The 
fascia  over  the  median  nerve  must  be  opened  thoroughly,  otherwise  the  artery 
may  be  drawn  on  one  side  with  it.    The  needle  must  be  passed  from  the  nerve. 


m.n.. 


Fic  491.— Diagram  of  the  parts  concerned  in 
Ligature  of  the  Brachial  in  the  middle  of  the 
arm  m.n.  Median  nerve  drawn  inwards; 
6.  biceps;  i-'.r.  Vence  comites  ;  a.  brachial 
artery. 
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In  the  iipp&r  part  of  the  arm  the  operation  for  ligature  of  the  brachial  is 
practically  identical  with  that  for  the  terminal  part  of  the  axillary,  the  inner 
edge  of  the  coraco-brachialis  being  taken  as  the  directing  line  and  the  fir&t 
rallying-point. 

At  the  lend  of  the  elbow  the  brachial  artery  may  be  reached  by  making  an 
incision  about  two  inches  in  length  downwards  and  outwards  parallel  to  and 
immediately  above  the  median  basilic  vein  when  that  vessel  can  be  seen  ; 
when  it  can  not,  the  incision  must  be  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  line  of  the 
limb,  commencing  about  one  inch  external  to  and  half  an  inch  above  the  tip 
of  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  terminating  at  the  outer  side  of  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps.  It  must  not  be  carried  further  outwards  or  the  median 
cephalic  vein  will  be  divided.  If  the  median  basilic  vein  is  seen,  it  must  be 
drawn  downwards  to  avoid  wounding  the  ulnar  veins  which  enter  it  below. 
As  soon  as  the  integumental  structures  are  divided,  with  the  branches  of  the 
internal  cutaneous  nerve,  the  bicipital  fascia  comes  into  view.  This  must  be 
carefully  divided  ;  the  artery  will  be  found  beneath,  having  the  biceps  tendon 
to  its  outer  side,  the  median  nerve  to  its  inner  side,  and  a  vena  comes  on  each 
side.  The  needle  must  be  passed  from  the  nerve.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
the  operator  misses  the  artery  and  comes  down  upon  the  brachialis  anticus 
which  lies  beneath  it.  This  muscle  is  readily  recognized  by  its  surface  being 
composed  at  this  part  of  alternate  strips  of  tendon  and  muscular  fibres.  If 
circumstances  require  the  operation  to  be  performed  a  little  higher  up,  the 
edge  of  the  biceps  must  be  taken  as  the  guide,  as  in  the  middle  of  the 
forearm. 

Collateral  circulation. — When  the  brachial  is  ligatured  alove  the  inferior 
profimda  the  most  important  anastomosis  is  that  between  the  superior 
profunda  and  the  radial  recurrent,  anastomotica  magna,  and  interosseous 
recurrent.  If  beloiu  the  infer ior profimda,  there  is  in  addition  the  anastomosis  of 
this  branch  with  the  anterior  and  posterior  ulnar  recurrent  and  with  the 
anastomotic.  After  ligature  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  the  circulation  is  main- 
tained by  the  anastomosis  of  the  superior  profunda,  inferior  profunda  and 
anastomotic  with  all  the  recurrent  branches  from  the  forearm. 

Ligature  of  the  Radial  and  Ulnar  Arteries, 
ligatured  at  any  part  of  their  course,  but  the  operation 
is  never  performed  above  the  middle  third  of  the  arm 
except  for  direct  wounds. 

The  Ulnar  Artery  above  the  Wrist  may  be 
readily  ligatured  by  making  an  incision  (Fig.  493) 
about  two  inches  in  length  along  the  outer  side  of  the 
tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  which  is  the  direct- 
ing line  to  the  vessel.  The  incision  should  terminate 
about  half  an  inch  above  the  pisiform  bone.  If  the 
edge  of  tbe  tendon  cannot  be  clearly  felt,  the  incision 
must  be  made  in  the  line  of  the  artery.  This  is 
found  by  drawing  a  straight  line  from  the  tip  of 

the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus  to  the  radial  edge  oi  tne  pisitorm  bone. 
The  first  railying-point  is  the  edge  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  ulnaris.  As 
soon  as  this  is  clearly  exposed  it  must  be  drawn  inwards  with  a  blunt  hook, 
the  wrist  being  slightly  flexed  to  relax  the  muscle.  A  distinct  fascia,  usually 
marked  by  transverse  fibres,  then  comes  into  view  ;  this  must  be  carefully 


— These  arteries  may  be 


Pig.  492.— Diagram  of  tlie 
Ulnar  Artery  at  tlie  Wrist. 
flx.snh.  flexor  sublimis  digi- 
torum ;  fi.c.ul.  flexor  carpi 
ulnaris  ;  r.v.  veins  ;  a.  artery. 
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opened  and  the  artery  will  be  found  beneath,  accoinpauied  by  a  vein  on  each 
side  and  the  ulnar  nerve  on  the  ulnar  side  (Fig.  492).  The  needle  must  be 
passed  from  the  inner  side.  The  artery  lies  between  the  tendons  of  the  flexor 
carpi  nliiaris  and  of  the  flexor  fhgitorum  sublimis  and  upon  those  of  the  flexor 
profundus.  The  mistake  most  likely  to  be  made  is  carrying  the  incision  too 
far  inwards  so  as  to  miss  the  tendon  ;  the  crr(jr  is  recognized  by  finding  fleshy 
fll)res  directed  downwards  and  outwards  ;  the  tendon  is  to  the  radial  side  of 
these. 

Ligature  of  the  Ulnar  Artery  in  the  Middle  of  the  Arm  is  a  more 
troublesome  operation,  as  the  artery  lies  deeply  on  the  flexor  profundus  covered 
by  the  superficial  muscles  of  the  forearm.  It  can,  however,  be  reached  with- 
out difficulty  by  separating  the  flexor  carpi  nlnaris  from  the  contiguous  bordei- 
of  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum.  To  find  the  Interval  between  these  two 
muscles,  a  line  must  be  drawn  from  the  tip  of  the  inner  condyle  of  the 
humerus  to  the  radial  edge  of  the  pisiform  bone.  This  line  corresponds  to 
the  outer  edge  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  also  in  its  lower  two  thirds,  to 
the  course  of  the  artery.    The  upper  part  of  the  artery  passes  beneath  the 


Fig.  4P3.— Lines  of  Incision  for  Ligature  of  the  Brachial  Artery  at  the  loend  of  the  elbow  and  the  radial 
and  ulnar  arteries  in  the  middle  of  the  forearm  and  at  tlie  wrist. 


superficial  muscles  of  the  forearm  from  the  middle  of  the  hollow  in  front  of 
the  forearm  to  the  junction  of  the  upper  and  middle  thirds  of  the  line  just 
mentioned.  The  operation  is  thus  performed  :  the  guiding  line  having  been 
found,  an  incision  two  inches  in  length  is  made  in  it  (Fig.  493)  through  the 
skin  and  fat.  A  white  line  then  comes  into  view  formed  by  a  few  tendinous 
fibres  in  the  edge  of  the  flexor  ulnaris.  If  more  than  one  white  line  is 
seen  a  piece  of  ligature  thread  may  be  placed  with  one  end  on  the  inner 
condyle,  and  the  other  on  the  radial  edge  of  the  pisiform  bone  ;  the  line 
corresponding  to  this  is  the  one  sought  for.  The  point  of  the  knife  is  then 
run  lightly  along  the  radial  side  of  the  line,  after  which  the  flexor  sublimis 
and  flexor  ulnaris  can  easily  be  separated  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel. 
The  direction  of  the  interspace  is  towards  the  ulna.  On  separating  the 
muscles  the  artery  may  appear  at  once  with  a  vein  on  each  side  of  it  lying 
on  the  flexor  profundus.  More  commonly  the  ulnar  nerve  is  first  seen  ;  when 
this  comes  into  view,  the  flexor  sublimis  must  be  raised  and  drawn  outwards, 
when  the  artery  will  be  found  coming  out  from  beneath  it  to  join  the  nerve 
lower  down.  The  needle  must  be  passed  from  the  inner  side.  The  common 
error  in  this  operation  consists  in  making  the  incision  too  much  to  the  radial 
side  and  opening  the  interval  between  the  flexor  subhmis  and  the  palmaris 
longus  by  mistake.  The  error  is  at  once  recognized  by  finding  that  the  inter- 
space leads  towards  the  radius  instead  of  the  ulna. 
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The  Radial  Artery  above  the  Wrist  may  be  ligatured  by  making  an 
incision  about  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  length,  a  quarter  of  an  mch 
outside  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis— the  "  directing  Ime  "  (Fig. 
493)  ;  after  the  division  of  the  superhcial  and  deep  fasciae,  the  artery  accom- 
panied by  its  two  veins  will  be  exposed,  and  may  be  tied  in  the  usual  way. 
The  artery  lies  between  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  and  supinator 
longns,  and  is  separated  by  some  fat  from  the  pronator  quadratus. 

The  Radial  Artery  in  the  middle  of  the  Forearm  can  easily  be 
ligatured  by  an  incision  made  in  a  line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  hollow 
in  fi-ont  of  the  elbow  to  the  root  of  the  styloid  process  (Fig.  493).  At  this 
part  it  is  overlapped  by  the  belly  of  the  supinator  longus,  and  lies  on  the 
insertion  of  the  pronator  teres.  The  incision  should  be  about  two  inches  in 
length  ;  after  the  fascia  is  divided  the  supinator  comes  into  view,  its  internal 
edge  must  be  found  and  the  muscle  turned  outwards. 
A  distinct  fascia  is  found  beneath  it,  on  opening  which  jLcri. 
the  artery  will  be  seen  with  a  vein  on  each  side.    The  \  ^ 

radial  nerve  is  about  half  an  inch  to  the  outer  side,  ""^^^^^^^ 
and  is  usually  not  seen.  (^gfc|g|p|J||^ 

Ligature  of  the  Radial  Artery  at  the  Wrist  has  ^"^^^^^^^ 
sometimes  been  done  for  aneurism  of  the  palm,  but  is  ^^^^'1^ 
more  commonly  required  for  wound.    The  artery  at  this  )' 
part  of  its  course  lies  deeply  on  the  external  lateral      rig.  494.— Diagram  of 
ligament  of  the  wrist-joint.    It  winds  round  the  lower  FiLorSpfffiiis'^;'Ti 
end  of  the  radius,  passing  beneath  the  extensor  ossis    '^'''■"^ ;  artery, 
metacarpi  and  extensor  brevis  poUicis,  and  then  under  the 
extensor  longus  poUicis.    The  operation  is  performed  by  making  an  incision 
from  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  to  the  posterior  part  of  the 
root  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  midway  between 
the  tendons  of  the  long  and  short  extensors  of  the  thumb.    In  the  superficial 
fat  wiU  be  found  the  radial  vein  (which  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  artery) 
and  some  branches  of  the  radial  nerve,    A  fascia  extending  between  the  two 
tendons  is  then  found  and  carefully  opened,  when  the  artery  will  be  seen 
crossing  the  wound  obliquely  rather  towards  its  lower  end.    This  operation 
should  never  be  performed  in  preference  to  that  in  front  of  the  wrist,  as  it  is 
more  difficult  and  is  apt  to  leave  some  stiffness  in  the  tendons  of  the  extensors 
of  the  thumb. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 


ANEUKLSMS  OF  TPIE  ABDOMEN  AND  LOWER  EXTREMITIES. 


ANEURISM    OP    THE    ABDOMINAL   AORTA   AND    ITS  BRANCHES. 

Aneurism  of  the  Abdominal  Aorta  is  a  rare  affection,  and  is  met  with 
almost  exclusively  in  men.  It  may  occur  at  any  part  of  its  course,  but  the 
niost  common  situation  is  near  the  origin  of  the  coeliac  axis ;  and  here  the 
disease  is  often  not  confined  to  the  main  trunk,  but  one  or  more  of  the 
branches  are  also  affected.  The  situation  next  in  order  of  frequency  is  at  or 
near  the  bifurcation.  Aneurisms  may  also  form  in  connexion  with  any  of 
the  main  branches  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  most  frequently  on  the  superior 
mesenteric,  splenic,  and  inferior  mesenteric.  The  aneurism  may  be  sacculated 
or  tubular.    When  growing  from  the  main  trunk,  it  is  usually  sacculated. 

Symptoms. — The  chief  sign  of  the  disease  is  the  existence  of  a  pulsating 
tumour,  situated  in  or  near  the  middle  line,  somewhere  between  the  costal 
margin  and  the  umbilicus.  The  pulsation  of  the  tumour  is  expansile,  and 
Dhere  is  frequently  a  distinct  bruit.  Walshe  mentions  a  single  systolic 
murmur,  a  dull  muflBed  systolic  sound  convertible  into  a  murmur  by  a  little 
pressure,  a  sharp,  abrupt,  short  systolic  murmur  on  the  left  side  of  the  lumbar 
spine,  a  systolic  murmur  audible  below  the  sac,  but  not  over  it,  and 
occasionally  a  dull  second  sound,  as  having  been  heard  in  various  cases  of 
abdominal  aneurism.  The  exact  shape  and  size  of  the  tumour  and  the  nature 
of  its  pulsation  can  in  many  cases  be  ascertained  only  by  fully  relaxing  the 
abdominal  muscles  by  an  anaesthetic.  The  sensation  of  pulsation  in  the 
epigastrium  may  be  very  perceptible  to  the  patient,  or  may  be  entirely 
absent.  Constant  aching  lumbar  pain  is  a  very  frequent  symptom.  The 
pressure-signs  are  not  usually  very  marked  till  late  in  the  disease.  Pressure 
on  the  vena  cava  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  oedema  of  the  lower 
extremities  is  almost  unknown.  The  sac  may  press  on  the  lumbar  plexus, 
and  give  rise  to  signs  of  irritation  in  the  course  of  its  branches.  The  most 
marked  of  these  are  pains  in  the  groin  and  testicle  from  irritation  of  the 
genito-crural,  and  occasionally  shooting  pains  down  the  thigh,  in  the  course 
of  the  anterior  crural  or  externa  cutaneous  nerve.  When  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrEe  are  eroded,  constant  lumbar  pain  will  frequently  be  present,  of  the 
same  burning,  boring  character  as  that  felt  in  thoracic  aneurism  under 
similar  circumstances.  In  some  cases  the  pressure  may  affect  the  great 
intestine,  causing  incomplete  obstruction  of  the  bowels.  _  Occasionally  the 
tumour  may  attain  an  enormous  size  before  death,  half  filling  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen.  The  fatal  termination  may  be  due  to  gradual  exhaustion  irom 
pain  and  interference  with  the  functions  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  to  sudden 
rupture  of  the  sac  into  the  peritoneum  or  subperitoneal  tissue,  or  into  some 
part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  or,  more  rarely,  into  the  pleural  cavity  through 
the  diaphragm. 
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The  Diagnosis  rests  chiefly  on  the  situation  of  the  tumour,  its  distinct 
expansile  pulsation,  the  existence  of  an  aneurismal  bruit,  and  the  pressure- 
signs.  Very  marked  epigastric  pulsation  is  not  an  unfrequent  symptoni  in 
amemic  patients  sulfering  fi-om  atonic  dyspepsia,  and  in  these  cases  very  slight 
pressure  on  the  artery  with  a  stethoscope  will  give  rise  to  a  distinct  bruit. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  sometimes  not  easy  to  speak  positively  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  artery,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  careful  examination 
under  an  angesthetic  will  determine  the  nature  of  the  disease.  A  displaced  or 
enlarged  heart  also  gives  rise  to  distinct  epigastric  pulsation,  but  this  can 
hardly  be  mistaken  for  aneurism.  A  solid  mass  of  fceces  in  the  transverse 
colon  may  receive  a  veiy  distinct  impulse  from  the  aorta,  but  the  doughy  feci 
of  the  mass,  its  superficial  nature,  and  the  history  of  the  case,  will  usually 
readily  determine  its  nature.  A  prominent  lumbar  vertebra  pushing  the  aorta 
forward  may  simulate  a  dilatation  of  the  artery.  Enlarged  lumbar  glands 
surrounding  the  artery  may  give  rise  to  considerable  difficulty  in  diagnosis  ; 
and  here  again  a  careful  examination  under  an  ansesthetic  is  the  most  likely 
means  of  arriving  at  a  correct  conclusion.  Sarcomatous  tumours  growing  from 
the  bones  may  give  rise  to  almost  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  diagnosis. 
From  tumours  of  the  various  abdominal  viscera  the  diagnosis  must  be  made  on 
general  principles.  The  amount  of  fat  in  the  abdominal  walls  necessarily 
has  a  great  influence  on  the  difficulty  or  ease  of  coming  to  a  definite 
conclusion. 

Treatment. — In  all  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  constitutional 
treatment  should  be  given  a  fair  trial  before  any  more  severe  measures  are 
adopted.  Tufnell  has  recorded  two  cases  in  which  a  cure  was  effected  by  diet 
and  rest — in  one  case  in  21  days,  and  in  the  other  in  37.  If  this  treatment 
fail,  the  Surgeon  may  have  recourse  to  compression  of  the  abdominal 
aorta.  The  pain  of  this  application  is  so  severe  that,  in  order  to  relieve  it, 
the  patient  must  be  kept  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  ;  moreover,  without 
thorough  relaxation  of  the  abdominal  muscles  it  is  impossible  to  employ  it 
efficiently.  The  credit  of  introducing  this  mode  of  treatment  is  due  to  Murray 
of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  operation  has  now  been  performed  for  aortic 
aneurism  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases.  Of  six  cases  in  which  the 
pressure  was  applied  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  sac,  three — MuiTay's,  Durham 
and  Moxon's,  and  Greenhow  and  Hulke's — were  successful ;  one,  Pollock's, 
failed  ;  and  two,  Durham's  second  case,  and  Paget's,  were  fatal.  Of  four  cases 
in  which  pressure  was  appHed  on  the  distal  side  of  the  sac,  one,  under  Bryant, 
and  one  under  Lunn  and  Benham,  terminated  fatally,  and  the  other  two, 
under  Marshall  and  Barwell,  failed.  In  most  cases  the  pressure  has  been 
applied  by  means  of  Lister's  aortic  tourniquet.  That  this  instrument  may  in 
some  cases  be  safely  applied  to  the  abdominal  aorta  from  the  highest  point  a  t 
which  the  artery  can  be  reached  to  its  bifurcation,  is  clearly  proved  by  the 
results  of  the  cases  above  mentioned.  In  Durham  and  Moxon's  case,  it  is 
stated  that  "by  positioning  the  body  of  the  patient,  just  sufficient  space  was 
afforded  for  the  introduction  of  the  pad  of  the  tourniquet  between  the 
cartilages  of  the  ribs  and  the  anem'ism."  In  Greenhow  and  Hulke's  case, 
it  was  applied  midway  between  the  xiphoid  cartilage  and  the  umbilicus! 
immediately  above  the  tumour.  That  three  out  of  the  above  ten .  cases 
have  terminated  fatally,  however,  shows  that  the  operation  is  by  no  means 
devoid  of  danger.    In  Pollock's  unsuccessful  case  the  patient  suffered  from 
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heematuria,  and  in  Greenhow's  case  albumen  appeared  in  the  urine  after  the 
last  operation,  thus  showing  serious  interference  with  the  circulation  in  tlie 
kidney.  In  Marshall's  case  the  patient  suflered  from  retention  of  urine  for 
some  days  after  one  operation,  probably  from  some  injury  to  the  hypogastric 
plexus.  In  Bryant's  case  posi-mortmn  examination  showed  bruising  of  the 
mesentery  and  intestine  and  peritonitis,  and"  the  tissues  about  the  compressed 
aorta  were  loaded  with  elfused  blood."  In  Lunn  and  Benhara's  case  death 
occurred  on  the  eleventh  day  from  gangrene  of  the  jejunum.  In  Paget's  case 
an  abscess  had  formed  in  the  mesentery,  peritonitis  had  been  set  up,  and  the 
mesenteric  artery  was  found  to  be  compressed  and  flattened,  and  embolic  clots 
were  found  in  its  branches.  In  Durham's  fatal  case  there  were  signs  of  bruising 
about  the  pancreas,  and  the  aneurism  was  found  to  affect  the  mesenteric 
artery.  The  time  during  which  the  pressure  has  been  maintained  has  varied 
considerably.  Murray's  case  was  cured  by  one  application  lasting  five  hours  ; 
Durham  and  Moxon's  in  10-^  hours  ;  Grcenhow  and  Hulke's,  by  three  applica- 
tions lasting  55  minutes,  4  hours,  and  ?>  hours.  In  Marshall's  case  distal 
pressure  was  applied  without  serious  consequences,  on  one  occasion  for  18 
hours,  and  on  another  for  19  hours.  Vomiting  has  been  found  to  be  a 
troublesome  complication  in  several  cases.  Of  the  successful  cases,  Murray's 
is  the  only  one  in  which  the  pulsation  of  the  tumour  ceased  permanently 
immediately  after  the  operation.  In  Greenhow  and  Hulke's  case  it  did  not 
finally  disappear  till  some  days  after  the  last  application  of  the  tourniquet ; 
and  in  Durham  and  Moxon's,  although  it  ceased  at  the  time,  it  returned  in  a 
few  hours,  and  persisted  for  a  month  before  it  finally  disappeared.  From  the 
above  cases,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  sufficient  probability  of  success  to 
justify  us  in  adopting  the  proximal  operation  in  every  favourable  case. 
Further  evidence  is  required  before  abandoning  distal  pressure  as  absolutely 
useless.  In  Bryant's  fatal  case  the  sac  was  found  to  be  filled  with  firm  clot, 
which  was  considered  to  have  been  sufficient,  had  the  patient  lived,  to  have 
cured  the  aneurism.  In  MarshaU's  case  the  tumour  was  thought  to  be 
slightly  more  sohd  after  the  operations,  but  no  permanent  effect  was  produced. 
The  distal  operation,  however,  does  not  seem  a  very  hopeful  one.  The 
number  and  size  of  the  branches  coming  off  from  the  aorta  at  its  upper  part, 
and  the  frequency  with  which  the  ccehac  axis  and  its  large  branches  are 
imphcated,  are  very  unfavourable  circumstances  for  distal  pressure.  The 
anastomosis  of  the  collateral  vessels  is,  moreover,  so  small  compared  to  the 
immense  interference  with  the  direct  circulation,  that  the  only  effect  of  distal 
pressure  must  be  for  many  hours  greatly  to  increase  the  tension  in  the  vessels 
above. 

In  performing  the  operation  of  compression  of  the  aorta  under  prolonged 
auEesthesia,  a  few  points  require  special  attention.  The  patient  should  be  fed 
well  on  the  day  before  the  operation.  On  the  day  of  the  operation  he  should 
receive  fluid  nourishment  only,  and  the  bowels  should  be  well  emptied  by 
means  of  a  copious  enema.  The  bladder  also  should  be  emptied.  The 
tourniquet  must  be  applied  with  the  greatest  care  immediately  above  the 
tumour  and  with  no  more  force  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  If  much  force  be 
required  before  the  pulsation  in  the  femoral  arteries  is  arrested,  it  is  probable 
that  the  pad  of  the  tourniquet  is  not  in  the  right  place,  and  various  attempts 
must  be  made  till  the  spot  is  found  where  the  smallest  amount  of  pressure  will 
control  the  circulation.    It  will  be  found  convenient  to  msert  a  soft  hollow 
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spouge  under  the  pad  of  the  tourniquet,  as  it  then  accommodates  itself  more 
readily  to  the  parts  between  it  and  the  spine.  During  the  operation  the  patient, 
must  be  watched  very  carefully,  and  the  tourniquet  slackened  at  once  if  any 
symptoms  of  faintness  supervene.  Obstinate  vomiting  may  render  ttie  continu- 
ance of  the  operation  impossible.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  this  is  due  to 
pressure  on  the  sympathetic  or  to  the  influence  of  the  chloroform.  During  the 
application  of  the  tourniquet,  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  lower  limbs  raised  in 
the  bed  and  warmly  wrapped  in  cotton-wool,  as  marked  coldness  and  serious 
congestion  have  usually  been  noticed  after  the  compression  has  lasted  a  short 
time.  If  necessary,  nutritive  enemata  and  brandy  may  be  administered  during 
the  anaesthesia. 

Abdominal  aneurism  has  been  treated  in  two  cases  by  the  introduction  of 
foreign  bodies  into  the  sac  after  laparotomy,  but  without  marked  success  (see 
p.  150),  and  in  one  case  by  acupuncture  with  improvement  (see  p.  151). 


INGUINAL  ANEUEISM. 

An  Iliac  or  Inguinal  Aneurism  may  arise  from  the  external  iliac,  or 
i'rom  the  common  femoral  artery  ;  most  frequently  it  springs  from  the  latter, 
and,  taking  a  direction  upwards,  pushes  the  peritoneum  before  it,  and  thus 
encroaches  somewhat  upon  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The  aneurism  is  com- 
monly sacculated,  though  sometimes  tubular.  It  rarely  if  ever  becomes 
diffused,  for  the  reason  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Scarpa,  that  the  femoral 
artery,  above  the  edge  of  the  sartorius  muscle,  is  invested  by  so  dense  a  sheath, 
and  is  so  closely  bound  down  to  the  neighbouring  fascia,  that,  when  dilated 
into  an  aneurism,  it  does  not  readily  give  way. 

Sjmiptoms. — When  first  noticed,  the  aneurism  is  a  small,  soft,  compressible 
tumour,  with  pulsation  and  bruit,  and  is  generally  attended  with  little  pain  or 
uneasiness.  It  rapidly  enlarges,  however,  and  may  attain  a  considerable 
size ;  being  often  somewhat  lobulated  upon  the  surface,  owing  to  the  unequal 
constriction  exercised  on  it  by  the  fascia  under  which  it  lies.  At  the  same 
time,  it  usually  becomes  more  solid  ;  and  the  pulsation  in  it  diminishes  con- 
siderably, or  even  ceases  entirely.  As  it  increases  in  size,  it  compresses  the 
saphenous  and  femoral  veins,  thus  giving  rise  to  oedema  of  the  limb  ;  and,  by 
stretching  the  genito-crural  and  some  of  the  branches  of  the  anterior  crural 
nerve,  it  occasions  considerable  pain  in  the  thigh  and  leg. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  inguinal  aneurism  is  not  always  so  easy  as 
might  at  first  appear.  It  has  most  frequently  been  confounded  with  abscess  in 
the  groin,  and  with  soft  pulsating  sarcomata  in  this  situation.  The  diagnosis 
from  abscess  must  be  made  on  general  principles  ;  but  in  some  instances  it 
appears  to  be  surrounded  with  difficulty,  as  there  are  not  a  few  cases  on  re- 
cord in  which  aneurisms  in  this  situation  have  been  mistaken  for  abscesses  and 
punctured,  an  error  that  has  three  times  fallen  under  my  own  observation,  and 
one  which  has  in  every  instance  proved  fatal.  The  diagnosis  of  an  inguinal 
aneurism,  solidified  by  the  deposition  of  laminated  fibrin,  and  pulsatino- 
but  indistinctly,  from  pulsating  sarcoma  in  the  groin,  is  surrounded  by  the 
greatest  difficulty,  and  cannot,  I  believe,  with  the  means  we  at  present  possess, 
be  accomplished  with  absolute  certainty.  The  fact  of  these  diseases  havinc^' 
in  two  instances  been  confounded  by  two  of  the  most  distinguished  Surgeons 
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of  their  day,  Stanley  and  Syme,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  difficulty  attending 
the  diagnosis. 

Treatment.— It  occasionally  happens  that  inguinal  aneurisms,  even  of  a 
very  large  size,  undergo  spontaneous  cure,  or  become  consolidated  by  direct 
pressure  conjoined  with  constitutional  treatment;  but  this  has  so  rarely 
occurred  that  such  a  result  cannot  be  relied  on  in  any  one  case. 

Treatment  by  Compression  has  been  successfully  adopted  in  aneurism  of 
the  iliac  arteries.  Digital  compression  has  been  employed  in  several  cases,  but 
more  commonly  the  pressure  has  been  applied  by  Lister's  abdominal  tourniquet. 
Carte's  compressor,  Signorini's  tourniquet  or  weights.  In  some  cases  the 
proximal  pressure  has  been  supplemented  by  distal  compression  of  the  femoral, 
or  by  the  application  of  Esmarch's  bandage  to  the  limb.  In  whatever  way  the 
treatment  is  carried  out,  Murray  insists  on  the  importance  of  complete  arrest 
of  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  sac.    It  is  usually  necessary  to  administer  an 
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Pig.  495. — Diagram  showing  the  incisions  in  the  following  operations  :  Ela.  and  EU).  Ligature  of 
External  Iliac  according  to  Abernethy  and  according  to  Cooper.  L.  Abdominal  Nephrectomy.  Langen- 
buch's  incision.    0.  Ovariotomy.   ,S.  Gastrostomy. 

aneesthetic  during  the  treatment.  The  time  required  for  consolidation  in  the 
successful  cases  has  vai'ied  considerably.  Thus,  one  of  Murray's  cases  was 
cured  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  one  of  Heath's  (of  Newcastle)  in  twenty 
minutes.  In  one  under  the  care  of  Lawson,  in  which  two  tourniquets  were 
applied— one  to  the  abdominal  aorta  and  one  to  the  femoral  below  the  sac— 
that  on  the  aorta  had  to  be  removed  at  the  end  of  twenty  minutes,  owing  to 
collapse  and  vomiting  ;  the  femoral  one  being  maintained  in  position.  When 
the  abdominal  compressor  was  removed  the  pulsations  had  already  diminished, 
and  at  the  end  of  four  hours  they  ceased,  the  patient  making  a  good  recoveiy. 
In  other  cases  it  has  been  necessary  to  continue  the  treatment  mtermittmgly 
for  several  days.  Walsham  has  collected  fifty-eight  cases  of  inguinal  aneurism 
from  British  and  American  sources  occurring  between  1870  and  1885. 
Treatment  by  pressure  was  adopted  with  success  in  10.  In  2  more  the 
pulsation  ceased,  but  the  patients  died  shortly  afterwards  from  rupture  of 
an  aortic  aneurism.    In  2  the  treatment  was  directly  the  cause  ot  death. 
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In  23  cases  the  arfceiy  was  ligatured  after  pressure  had  failed,  and  in 
tAvelve  of  these  Walsliam  is  of  opinion  that  the  previous  compression  had  ren- 
dered the  conditions  of  the  operation  materially  worse.  These  statistics  show 
that  in  well  selected  cases  compression  holds  out  a  fair  prospect  of  curing  the 
disease  and  should  be  tried  before  resorting  to  ligature,  but  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  damage  the  vessel  or  the  parts  covering  it  by  too  prolonged  or 
forcible  efforts.  Should  it  fail,  it  becomes  necessary  to  tie  .the  vessel  leading 
to  the  sac.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  tumour,  though  it  may  have 
encroached  on  the  abdomen,  will  not  have  reached  too  high  for  the  external 
iliac  to  be  ligatured  ;  should  it  have  done  so,  however,  the  Surgeon  may  have 
to  tie  the  common  iliac  artery  ;  but  in  some  instances  even  this  may  not  be 


Pig.  496.— Ligature  of  the  External  Hiac  by  Abenietliy's  Operation,  modified. 

practicable,  and  his  choice  must  lie  between  the  slender  chance  offered  by 
constitutional  treatment,  and  the  fearful  alternative  of  ligaturing  the  aorta. 

Ligature  of  the  External  Iliac  Artery.— There  are  two  modes  of 
tying  the  external  ihac  artery  without  opening  the  peritoneum — the  one 
originally  practised  by  Abemethy,  considerably  modified  by  Listen  ;  and  the 
other  introduced  by  Astley  Cooper. 

Abernethi/s  modified  method  (Fig.  496)  on  the  right  side  consists  in  com- 
mencing an  incision  at  a  point  about  one  inch  above  and  the  same  distance 
mternal  to  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  carrying  it  in  a 
curved  direction,  with  the  convexity  outwards,  to  a  point  about  three-quarters 
of  an  mch  above  and  half-an-inch  external  to  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament 
When  the  operation  is  on  the  left  side  the  incision  should  be  commenced  below 
VOL.  n. 
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find  carried  upwards  between  the  two  points  mentioned.    The  wound  thus 
made  is  altogether  external  to  the  inguinal  canal  and  to  the  line  of  tlie  epi- 
gastric, and  above  and  internal  to  tiie  main  trunk  of  the  cii-cumflex  iliac 
artery.    It  is  about  four  inches  in  length,  and,  if  necessary,  in  fat  subjects 
may  be  extended  at  the  upper  end.    After  cutting  through  the  skin  and 
superficial  fascia,  the  tendon  of  the  external  obhque  is  carefully  divided,  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  line  of  its  fibres.    The  internal  oblique  and  transversalis 
are  next  divided  with  great  caution,  when  the  transversalis  fascia  is  reached, 
and  recognized  by  its   dull  white  appearance.    Beneath  this  membrane 
there  is  often  a  little  fat,  especially  at  the  lower  part  of  the  wound.    A  small 
portion  of  the  fascia,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  wound,  is  now  carefully  raised 
with  the  forceps,  and  cut  through  with  the  blade  of  the  scalpel  laid  on  tlie  flat. 
A  broad  hernia  director  is  then  introduced,  and  passed  underneath  it,  wiien  it 
should  be  laid  open  to  the'  full  extent  of  the  wound.    In  doing  this  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  wound  the  peritoneum.    This  is  most  likely  to  happen  in 
consequence  of  a  fold  of  that  membrane  overlapping  the  end  of  the  director, 
so  that  the  knife  wounds  it  when  run  along  the  groove.    To  avoid  this  it  is 
safer  not  to  push  the  knife  quite  to  the  end  of  the  director.    The  risk  of 
wounding  the  peritoneum  may  also  be  avoided  by  tearing  the  transversalis 
fascia  with  the  fingers  instead  of  using  the  knife.  Both  the  fascia  transversalis 
and  the  fascia  iliaca  are  firmly  attached  to  Poupart's  ligament,  so  that  there  is 
no  risk  of  stripping  up  the  latter  fascia  in  such  a  way  as  to  displace  the  vessels. 
If  a  hole  be  made  in  the  fascia  transversalis  large  enough  to  admit  the 
tips  of  the  two  forefingers,  it  will  be  found  always  to  tear  with  the  greatest 
ease  to  the  full  extent  of  the  wound.    When  this  is  accomphshed  the  whole 
inner  side  of  the  wound  is  drawn  inwards  and  slightly  downwards,  the  peri- 
toneum being  gently  separated  from  its  loose  areolar  connexions  in  the  ihac 
fossa  by  the  Surgeon's  fingers  ;  it  must  be  kept  out  of  the  way  by  an  assistant, 
who  holds  it  up  with  a  broad  bent  copper  spatula.    The  artery  will  now  be 
felt  pulsating  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  is  readily  brought  into  view  at  the 
bottom  of  the  wound.    It  is  enclosed  in  a  very  loose  areolar  sheath,  and 
has  the  vein  lying  to  its  inner  side  and  the  genital  branch  of  the  genito-crural 
upon  it.    It  is  crossed  near  Poupart's  ligament  by  the  circumflex  ihac  vein. 
The  investing  areolar  tissue  must  be  scratched  through,  and  the  needle  passed 
from  the  inner  side  between  the  vessels.    When  the  artery  is  much  diseased, 
it  is  often  very  tortuous,  and  may  dip  down  into  the  pelvis  so  as  to  make  it 
difficult  to  expose  it  except  close  to  its  lower  end.    Occasionally  enlarged 
glands  round  the  artery  give  some  trouble  by  obscuring  it  and  rendering  it 
difficult  to  clean. 

In  Astley  Cooper's  operation  the  outer  two-thirds  of  the  inguinal  canal 
are  opened.  An  incision  is  made  about  three  inches  in  length,  beginning 
close  to  Poupart's  ligament,  about  half  an  inch  outside  the  external  abdominal 
ring,  and  terminating  about  one  inch  internal  to  the  anterior  superior  spinous 
process  of  the  ilium.  The  line  of  incision  is  not  quite  parallel  to  Poupart's 
Hgament,  but  rather  to  the  fibres  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique.  In 
dividing  the  superficial  fascia,  the  superficial  epigastric  artery  is  cut  and  must 
be  ligatured.  The  external  oblique  having  been  exposed,  a  small  hole  is  made 
through  the  aponeurosis  at  the  lower  end  of  the  wound,  and  a  director  mserted, 
on  which  it  is  divided  to  the  full  extent  of  the  wound,  care  being  taken  to 
cut  exactly  parallel  to  the  fibres  so  as  to  injure  the  tendon  as  little  as  possible. 
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The  knife  may  now  be  laid  aside,  the  subsequent  steps  of  the  operation  being 
carried  out  Avith  a  steel  director  and  the  forceps.    The  divided  aponeurosis 
of  the  external  oblique  being  held  open  with  blunt  hooks,  the  cord,  sur- 
rounded by  the  cremaster,  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  internal  oblique  come 
into  view.    Some  loose  areolar  tissue  and  a  few  fibres  of  the  cremaster  must 
now  be  scratched  through,  close  to  Poupart's  ligament,  and  the  finger  passed 
beneath  the  cord,  which  must  be  pushed  upwards.    The  transversalis  fascia  is 
next  carefully  torn  through  with  the  director  and  forceps,  and  the  artery 
can  then  be  felt  covered  by  a  little  fat  and  areolar  tissue.    Two  copper 
spatulae  are  next  inserted  through  the  opening  in  the  transversalis  fascia  : 
the  internal  of  these  is.  drawn  upwards  and  inwards,  raising  the  cord  and 
drawing  the  epigastric  artery  out  of  the  way  ;  the  external  pulls  the  lower 
border  of  the  internal  oblique  and  of  the  transversalis  upwards  and  outwards. 
Both  spatulte  raise  the  peritoneum.    By  clearing  away  a  little  loose  areolar 
tissue,  the  artery  can  be  exposed  for  one  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  with- 
out difficulty.    It  has  the  genital  branch  of  the  genito-crural  lying  on  it,  and 
it  is  crossed  by  the  circumflex  iliac  vein  a  little  above  Poupart's  ligament : 
the  external  iliac  vein  is  to  its  inner  side  ;  these  must  be  carefully  avoided. 
The  needle  must  be  passed  from  the  inner  side  not  less  than  one  inch  above 
Poupart's  hgament,  so  as  to  avoid  the  epigastric  and  circumflex  iliac  arteries. 
After  the  operation  a  drainage-tube  may  be  inserted  at  the  lower  angle  of 
the  wound,  and  a  catgut  suture  inserted  in  the  divided  tendon  of  the  external 
oblique. 

The  GollaUral  Circulation  after  ligature  of  the  external  ihac  is  carried  on  by 
the  following  anastomoses  :  the  deep  epigastric  with  the  internal  mammary, 
intercostals,  lumbar,  and  obturator  ;  circumflex  iliac  with  lumbar  and  ilio- 
lumbar ;  internal  circumflex  with  obturator  and  sciatic  ;  external  and  internal 
circumflex  and  perforating  with  gluteal ;  perforating  with  sciatic  ;  external 
pudic  with  internal  pudic. 

_  On  comparing  the  two  operations,  it  would  appear  that  the  principal 
disadvantage  of  Abernethy's  is,  that  it  is  apt  to  leave  a  tendency  to  hernia, 
m  consequence  of  the  abdominal  wall  being  much  weakened  by  the  free 
mcisions  that  are  necessary  through  the  muscular  planes  ;  the  great  advantage 
attending  it  is,  that  the  external  iliac  may  be  ligatured  at  any  part  of  its  course, 
and  that,  if  requisite,  the  incision  may  be  extended  upwards,  and  the  common 
trunk  secured.  In  Astley  Cooper's  operation,  the  line  of  incision  lies  directly 
across  the  course  of  the  epigastric  artery,  which,  as  well  as  the  circumflex  ihac, 
if  It  arise  high,  and  the  circumflex  ihac  vein  which  crosses  the  iliac  artery  at 
this  point  and  is  often  somewhat  funnel-shaped,  may  be  in  danger  of  being 
wounded.  The  spermatic  cord  is  likewise  somewhat  in  the  way  in  this  operation. 
Dupuytren  actually  wounded  the  epigastric  artery  in  one  case  ;  and  Houston 
had  much  difficulty  from  the  circumflex  vein  in  another  instance.  This 
operation  has  also  the  disadvantage,  that  the  incision  upwards  cannot  be  con- 
veniently prolonged  so  as  to  tie  any  portion  of  the  vessel  except  that  which 
les  immediately  above  Poupart's  ligament ;  bub  the  peritoneum  is  less  dis- 
turbed than  m  the  other  case,  and  there  is  less  tendency  to  hernial  protrusion 
afterwards.  As  a  general  rule,  I  think  we  may  conclude  that,  in  cases  of 
spontaneous  aneurism,  in  which  it  might,  from  the  size  of  the  tumour  or  the 
diseased  state  of  the  vessels,  be  found  necessary  to  apply  the  ligature  to  a 
higher  point  than  was  intended  before  the  operation  commenced  it  will  be 
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safer  to  have  recourse  to  Abernetliy's  plan,  modified  as  above  described,  for  in 
this  way  we  shall  be  able  to  lif^-atui'c  the  vessel  at  any  pai't  of  its  course  ; 
whilst  in  cases  of  hiemorrhage  after  amputation,  or  of  traumatic  femoral 
aneurism,  in  which  the  artery  is  not  likely  to  be  diseased,  recourse  should  be 
liad  to  Cooper's  operation,  more  particularly  if  the  patient  be  thin,  and  the 
abdomen  flat. 

At  the  present  day,  however,  the  Surgeon  may  resort  to  ligature  of  the 
vessel  through  the  peritoneum  in  those  cases  in  which  Astley  Cooper's 
operation  is  impracticable.  This  plan  is  certainly  to  be  recommended 
when  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  may  not  be  found  necessary  to  apply  the 
ligature  to  the  common  trunk,  for  although  Abernethy's  incision  may  be 
extended  for  this  purpose  the  procedure  is  a  difficult  one.  Mitchell  Banks, 
Coppinger,  Makins,  and  Brown  of  Leeds  have  adopted  the  transperitoneal 
method  successfully  in  cases  of  inguinal  aneurism.  In  Banks's  case  the 
external  iliac  was  tied  through  an  incision  in  the  right  linea  semilunaris. 
In  Brown's  case  the  aneurism  extended  so  far  above  the  groin  that  a  median 
incision  was  employed  ;  the  patient  was  very  fat,  and  thus  the  operation  was 
diificult. 

In  connexion  with  the  ligature  of  the  external  iliac  artery,  there  are  some 
practical  points  that  deserve  mention.  Before  the  operation  the  colon  should 
be  emptied  by  means  of  an  enema,  and  the  pubes  shaved.  The  incision  in  the 
abdominal  wall  must  be  sufficiently  extensive. 

In  Abernethy's  method,  modified  as  above  described,  there  is  no  fear  of 
wounding  the  epigastric  unless  the  incision  be  carried  too  far  at  its  lower  end. 
The  artery  may  roughly  be  said  to  run  in  a  line  drawn  from  the  point  at 
which  the  femoral  artery  crosses  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  to  the  umbihcus.  In 
neither  method  of  operating  should  the  incision  implicate  the  external  ring, 
lest  it  give  rise  to  a  tendency  to  hernial  protrusion.  Care  should  be  taken  not 
to  wound  the  peritoneum  ;  for,  although  with  efficient  antiseptic  treatment 
there  is  little  danger  in  so  doing,  yet  it  is  better,  if  possible,  to  avoid  it.  The 
peritoneum  must  not  be  torn  up  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  lest 
haemorrhage  or  subsequent  peritonitis  occur.  In  raising  the  peritoneum,  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  displace  the  artery  which  lies  loosely  in  the  subperitoneal 
tissue,  and  can  easily  be  raised  in  the  spatula,  or  pushed  over  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis.  The  separation  of  the  peritoneum  is  much  facilitated  by  the  Surgeon 
holding  the  outer  cut  edge  of  the  transversalis  fascia  tightly  in  his  forceps 
with  one  hand,  whilst  with  the  other  he  gently  raises  the  serous  membrane 
out  of  the  iliac  fossa,  and  separates  its  areolar  connections  there.  All  this 
must  be  done  with  the  utmost  gentleness  and  care.  Before  attempting  to 
pass  a  ligature  round  the  vessel,  the  thin  fascia  covering  it  must  be  scratched 
through"  and  the  areolar  connexions  with  the  vein,  which  are  very  thni 
and  loose,  must  be  separated  by  means  of  a  director,  or  the  end  of  the 
aneurism  needle.  The  artery  must  be  well  cleared,  and  especial  care  taken 
that  the  genital  branch  of  the  genito-crural  nerve  is  not  included  m  the 
noose.  It  is  better  not  to  use  the  knife  deep  in  the  wound.  Lastly,  the  sac, 
if  it  extend  high,  must  not  be  weakened  by  having  its  peritoneal  covering 

stripped  off.  •   j  i     *  i  u 

Results.— Ligature  of  the  external  ihac  was  first  practised  by  Abernetby 
in  1796.  During  the  following  fifty  years  there  were  100  recorded  cases  ot 
the  operation  for  inguinal  aneurism  (Xorris)  ;  of  these  73  were  cured  and  2/ 
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died.  Rabe's  statistics,  with  30  cases  added  by  Barwell,  give  141,  with  31 
deaths,  or  nearly  22  per  cent. 

Among  the  cases  collected  by  Norris  is  one  in  which  both  external  iliacs 
were  ligatured  successfully  at  an  interval  of  eleven  months  by  Tait. 

In  some  few  cases  also,  there  was  the  complication  of  an  aneurism ^  in  the 
ham  with  that  in  the  groin.  Of  ninety-two  cases  in  which  the  aneurism  was 
seated  solely  in  the  groin,  seventy  were  cured  and  twenty-two  died.  Death 
resulted  from  gangrene  of  the  limb  in  eight,  from  secondary  hemorrhage  in 
four,  from  sloughing  of  the  sac  in  three,  from  tetanus  in  three,  and  from 
causes  of  a  more  general  character  in  four  cases. 

Pulsation  rekirned  m  the  sac  in  six  of  the  cases  collected  by  Norris :  in 
some  not  until  several  weeks  had  elapsed  after  the  operation  ;  and  in  one 
instance  only  was  it  follow^ed  by  death.  Stqjpuratmi  of  the  sac  was  of 
frequent  occurrence,  happening  in  thirteen  instances,  doubtless  owing  to  the 
large  size  of  the  tumour  and  to  suppuration  in 
the  wound,  which  must  necessarily  in  such  cases 
be  in  close  proximity  to  the  sac.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  in  three  cases  only  was  this  accident 
fatal ;  and  in  two  of  these  the  sac  had  been  opened 
before  the  operation,  on  the  supposition  of  its  being 
an  abscess.  Secondary  Immorrliage  occurred  in  but 
six  cases,  four  of  which  proved  fatal ;  a  very  small 
proportion  when  compared  with  what  happens  in 
other  situations.  This  must  doubtless  be  attributed 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  absence  of  any  collateral 
branches  springing  from  the  trunk  of  the  external 
iliac  ;  the  distance  between  the  point  ligatured  and 
the  epigastric  and  circumflex  iliac  arteries  affording 
abundant  space  for  the  safe  obliteration  of  the 
vessel.  In  one  of  the  fatal  cases,  pulsation  had 
previously  returned  in  the  sac  ;  in  the  other  three 
the  patients  died  on  the  seventeenth,  the  twenty- 
seventh,  and  the  forty-third  days  respectively. 

Gangrene  of  the  limb  was  the  most  common 
cause  of  death  in  Norris's  tables.  It  occurred  in 
nine  instances,  of  which  eight  proved  fatal  ;  one 
being  cured  by  amputation.  The  period  at  which 
the  gangrene  occurred  varied  from  the  third  to  the 
fourth  week.  The  principal  cause  of  this  gangrene 
is  narrowing  or  obliteration  of  the  neighbouring 
venous  trunk,  by  pressure  of  the  tumour.  In  the 
accompanying  woodcut  (Fig.  497)  this  is  well 
illustrated;  the  vein  opposite  the  aneurism  being 
completely  closed. 

Rabe's  statistics  with  Barwell's  supplementary  cases  give  somewhat  different 
results.  Haemorrhage  occurred  in  24  of  the  141  cases  :  of  these  9  recovered 
and  15  died.  Gangrene  was  fatal  in  6,  peritonitis  in  2,  retroperitoneal 
suppuration  in  2,  and  various  other  causes  in  the  remaining  G,  making  a  total 
of  31  deaths  in  the  141  cases. 

The  ligature  of  the  external  iliac  for  nnmrismal  varix  in  Ihe  groin  affords  a 
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striking  contmsfc  with  that  for  spontaneous  aneurism  ;  tlie  four  cases  recorded 
aii  proving  fatal,  two  dying  of  gangrene,  and  two  of  hsemorrhage.  In  these 
cases  (nithrie  recommended  that  tlie  tumour  should  be  laid  open,  and  the 
artery  ligatured  above  and  below  the  ajjerture  in  it.  iJuring  the  operation 
the  artery  may  readily  be  commanded  above  the  seat  of  disease  by  the  applica- 
lon  of  the  abdominal  tourniquet,  either  to  the  aorta  or  to  the  common  iliac  at 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 

Aneurism  occasionally  forms  in  the  groin  and  Jumi  of  the  same  side;  here 
the  ligature  of  the  external  iliac  will  cure  both  diseases.  Of  four  cases  in 
which  this  condition  was  present,  the  operation  was  successful  in  three  ;  one 
patient  died  of  gangrene,  a  popliteal  aneurism  being  on  the  point  of  bursting  at 
the  time  of  the  operatioa.  In  two  of  the  three  cases  that  recovered,  pulsation 
returned  m  the  inguinal  aneurism,  but  disappeared  after  a  time. 

Ligature  of  the  Common  Iliac— This  artery  was  first  tied  in  1812  by 
Gibson  m  a  case  of  gunshot  injury,  the  patient  dying  of  peritonitis  and 
secondary  haemorrhage  on  the  thirteenth  day.  The  great  American  Surgeon, 
Mott,  was  the  first  who  tied  it  for  aneurism,  the  patient  making  a  good 
recovery.  If  the  aneurism  in  the  groin  extend  so  high  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  space  for  the  exposure  and  ligature  of  the  external  iliac  artery,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  tie  the  common  trunk. 

The  most  important  points  in  the  relations  of  the  vessel  are  the  following. 
The  ordinary  jDlace  of  division  of  the  abdominal  aorta  is  on  the  body  of  the 
fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  or  on  the  intervertebral  disk  below  it ;  according  to 
Quain,  this  was  the  case  in  four-fifths  of  the  bodies  he  examined,  or  in  lb(> 
out  of  196.  In  regard  to  the  relations  between  the  situation  of  the  bifurcation 
of  the  aorta  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  we  find  it,  according  to  the  same 
anatomist,  to  have  ranged  in  about  four-fifths  of  the  cases  between  half  an  inch 
above  and  below  the  level  of  the  highest  point  of  this  part  of  the  bone.  With 
reference  to  the  umbilicus,  no  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down  ;  but  it  may  be 
stated  broadly  that  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta  is  a  little  to  its  left.  As  a 
general  rule,  that  given  by  Hargrave  is  perhaps  sufficiently  good  for  ordinary 
purposes.  If  a  point  be  taken  about  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  below 
and  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  umbilicus,  and  a  line  be  drawn  on  each  side  fi-om 
this  to  another  point  midway  between  the  symphysis  pubis  and  the  anterior 
superior  iliac  spine,  we  obtain  about  the  direction  of  the  common  and  external 
iliac  arteries.  On  dividing  these  lines  into  three  equal  parts,  the  upper  third 
wiU  correspond  to  the  common  trunk,  and  the  lower  two-thirds  to  the  external 
iliac,  and  the  junction  of  the  upper  with  the  middle  third  to  the  bifurcation 
of  the  common  iliac  artery. 

The  point  of  bifurcation  of  the  common  iliac  artery  is,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  opposite  the  lumbo-sacral  articulation  ;  and  if  it  be  not  in  this  situation 
the  division  will  probably  be  lower  down.  The  length  of  the  vessel  varies 
greatly ;  according  to  Quain,  in  five-sevenths  of  the  cases  it  ranged  between 
one-and-a-half  and  three  inches. 

The  artery  lies  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  The  veins  on  the  two  sides  differ 
in  their  relation  to  the  arteries.  The  left  vein  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
left  artery,  and  then  passes  beneath  the  right  common  iliac  artery  to  join  the 
right  vein  in  forming  the  vena  cava  inferior.  On  the  right  side  the  vein  is  at 
first  beneath  and  then  to  the  outer  side.  The  common  iliac  artery  is  crossed 
by  the  ureter  near  its  lower  end. 
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The  artery  may  be  reached  by  an  incision  similar  to  that  employed  for  the 
external  iliac,  or  through  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Extraperitomcil  Method.— Tliis,  may  be  done  by  extending  the  incision  used 
by  Aberuethy  for  the  ligature  of  the  external  iliac  upwards  and  slightly 
inwards  towards  the  umbilicus,  to  an  extent  corresponding  to  the  degree  of 
obesity  of  the  patient,  so  that  it  assumes  a  somewhat  similar  form.    If  the 
operation  is  commenced  with  the  intention  of  applying  a  ligature  to  the 
common  trunk,  the  incision  should  be  made  from  a  point  about  one  inch 
external  to  and  one  inch  above  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament  in  a  curved 
direction  to  another  point  about  two  inches  above  and  the  same  distance 
internal  to  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine.    The  curve  must  be  such  that  if 
prolonged  the  incision  would  reach  a  point  about  midway  between  the  xiphoid 
cartilage  and  the  umbilicus.    Care  must  be  taken  that  the  incision  be  not 
carried  too  low  down  or  too  far  forwards  ;  nothing  can  be  gained  by  doing  so, 
and  there  is  besides  the  additional  risk  of  the  circumflex  iliac  or  epigastric 
being  wounded,  as  happened  to  Mott;  and  as  these  are  the  principal  agents  in 
the  anastomosing  circulation,  their  injury  is  a  serious  accident.    The  muscles 
are  carefully  divided,  as  in  the  operation  for  tying  the  external  ihac,  and  the 
transversalis  fascia  opened  in  the  same  way.    The  peritoneum  now  comes 
bulging  into  the  wound,  pressed  forward  by  its  contents.    It  must  be  gently 
stripped  from  the  iliac  fossa  by  the  Surgeon  carefully  insinuating  his  hand 
beneath  it,  care  being  taken  to  raise  it  directly  inwards  towards  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis,  at  which  point  the  external  iliac  will  be  found,  which  serves  as  a 
guide  to  the  common  trunk.     The  ureter  always  comes  up  with  the 
peritoneum,  and  is  usually  not  seen.    The  peritoneum  must  be  well  drawn 
inwards  by  broad  copper  spatulas.    The  ligature  must  be  passed  round  the 
artery  on  the  left  side  from  within  outwards,  a  slight  scratch  having  been 
made  through  the  fascia  covering  the  vessel  by  means  of  the  finger-nail, 
by  which  it  may  also  be  separated  fi'om  the  accompanying  vein.    On  the 
right  side  great  caution  must  be  used,  on  account  of  the  position  of  the 
left  vein  beneath  the  artery  and  the  right  to  its  outer  side.    In  the  later 
stages  of  the  operation,  the  patient  should  be  turned  on  his  sound  side  in 
order  to  prevent  the  intestines  falling  over  and  pressing  the  peritoneum  into 
the  wound. 

Transpeiitoneal  Method. — The  difficult  operation  above  described  was  fully 
justified  when  it  was  necessary  at  all  costs  to  avoid  opening  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  Since,  however,  laparotomy,  performed  with  proper  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions, has  come  to  be  regarded  as  almost  free  from  danger,  the  only  serious 
objection  to  the  exposure  of  the  common  iliac  artery  through  the  peritoneum 
has  been  removed,  and  in  future  cases  the  transperitoneal  method  is  likely  to 
be  employed.  In  the  preparation  of  the"  patient  it  is  essential  that  the 
intestines  should  be  emptied  by  the  use  of  aperients  and  enemata.  The 
bladder  also  should  be  empty  and  the  pubes  shaved.  The  abdomen  is  opened 
by  a  median  incision  below  the  umbilicus  and  the  intestines  are  drawn  aside 
with  sponges  and  retractors.  The  peritoneum  covering  the  artery  is  divided 
and  in  passing  the  needle  care  must  be  taken  not  to  wound  the  vein  or 
include  the  ureter  or  the  sympathetic  fibres  which  accompany  the  vessel.  A 
strong  light  thrown  into  the  wound  is  very  essential.  Of  the  cases  in  which 
this  operation  has  been  performed  may  be  mentioned  one  by  Fluhrer,  in  which 
death  occurred  on  the  7th  day  from  acute  nephritis,  and  a  successful  case  by 
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The  6'o//a/.r«/!  Circnlalion  after  ligature  of  the  common  iliac  is  carried  on 
by  the  nnastomoses  of  the  circumflex  iliac  with  the  lumbar  :  deep  epigastric 
with  the  internal  mammary,  lumbar,  and  intercostal ;  the  middle  sacral  with  the 
lateral  sacral ;  the  lumbar  with  ilio-lumbar  ;  superior  with  middle  and 
inferior  ha^morrhoidal  ;  obturator  and  visceral  branches  of  internal  iliac  with 
tJiose  of  the  opposite  side. 

Results  —The  earlier  cases  of  ligature  of  the  common  iliac  for  aneurism 
were  singularly  successful,  7  out  of  11  recovering  up  to  1852.  Since  that 
time  the  operation  has  frequently  been  repeated,  but  with  less  satisfactory 
msults.  Stephen  Smith  in  18G0  collected  the  records  of  32  cases  in  which 
this  artery  had  been  tied,  of  which  only  8  recovered.  Agnew  in  1878  gives  a 
table  of  62  cases,  of  which  50  died  and  12  recovered  ;  but  Kiimmell  in  1884 
considered  only  55  to  be  recorded  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  justify  their 
being  included  m  a  statistical  table.  Of  these  41  died  and  14  recovered  ;  in 
16  the  artery  was  tied  for  haemorrhage,  and  of  these  13  died;  in  32 'for 
aneurism,  with  22  deaths,  and  in  the  remaining  7  for  vascular  tumours  and 
other  causes,  and  of  these  6  died.  Gangrene  has  been  a  very  rare  cause  of 
death  after  ligature  of  the  common  iliac. 

The  Old  Operation  has  been  performed  in  more  than  one  case  of  iliac 
aneurism,  when  owing  to  special  circumstances  it  was  not  possible  to  tie  the 
artery  above  the  sac.  In  Syme's  well  known  case  the  sac  was  laid  open  and 
three  ligatures  applied,  which  were  believed  to  include  the  external,  internal, 
and  common  iliac  arteries.  The  patient  practically  recovered,  but  died  of 
pleurisy  after  some  months,  before  leaving  the  hospital.  The  jjost-mortem 
examination  showed  that  the  ligatures  had  been  placed  on  the  external  iliac. 
Astley  Cooper  attempted  the  same  operation  in  the  case  in  which  he  subse- 
quently tied  the  aorta.  Heath  laid  open  the  sac  of  an  iliac  aneurism  which 
had  been  opened  by  mistake  for  an  abscess  before  being  admitted  into 
University  College  Hospital.  The  external  iliac  was  tied  from  within  the  sac, 
but  the  patient  died  from  secondary  hsemorrhage.  The  old  operation  can 
be  performed  with  safety  only  when  it  is  possible  to  compress  the  aorta 
above  the  sac  ;  and  consequently,  as  Holmes  points  out,  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  effect  a  cure  by  compression  before  so  dangerous  an  operation 
is  attempted. 

Ligature  of  the  Aorta. — It  is  impossible  not  to  contemplate  with  admi- 
ration the  man  whose  mind  was  the  first  to  conceive,  and  whose  hand  was  the 
first  to  carry  out,  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  abdominal  aorta  : 
and  who,  guided  by  pathological  observation  and  physiological  experiment, 
ventured  to  arrest  at  once  the  circulation  through  the  main  channel  of  supply 
to  the  lower  half  of  the  body,  trusting  to  the  collateral  circulation  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  vitality  of  the  parts  thus  suddenly  deprived  of  blood. 
Astley  Cooper  was  the  first  to  place  a  ligature  on  the  aorta,  in  1817.  Since 
that  period  the  operation  has  been  six  times  performed  for  aneurism  : 
viz.,  by  James,  of  Exeter  ;  by  Murray,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  by 
Monteiro,  at  Eio  de  Janeiro ;  by  South,  of  London ;  by  McGuire,  of  Rich- 
mond, U.S.  ;  by  Stokes,  of  Dublin  ;  and  three  times,  in  circumstances  which 
will  presently  be  described,  by  Czerny  of  Heidelberg,  and  Watson  of 
Edinburgh. 
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TABLE  OF  CASES  OP  LIGATUKE  OF  ABDOMINAL  AORTA  FOU  ANEURISM. 


i 

1  'cfTumrnv 

A  0  E . 

!  DATE 

1 

1  NATURE 

BKSULTS. 

,        OF  ANKURISM. 

jl.  AyTLEyCOOPER 

M. 

38 

1  1817 

Diffused  Inguinal 

Incision 

Death  in  40  hours. 
• 

j 

1 

through 
Peritoneum. 

1 2.  James, 

M. 

i 

1829 

External  Iliac. 

Distal  liga- 
ture  nrst  : 
Peritoneum 

Death  in    a  few 
hours. 

3.  MUEBAY. 

I 
1 

opened. 

M. 

1834 

Inguinal. 

Aorta  tied 

behind 
Peritoneum. 

Death  in  24  hours. 

4.  MOXTEIKO. 

M. 

1842 

Diffused  Inguinal 

Aorta  tied 

Death  on  10th  day. 

behind 

Peritoneum. 

i).  ftOUTH. 

M. 

18oh 

Common  Iliac. 

Aorta  tied 

behind 
Peritoneum. 

Death  in  43  hours. 

d.  MCGUIRE. 

M. 

30 

1868 

Lower    part  of 
Aorta,  both 
Common  Iliacs, 
and    Left  Ex- 
ternal Iliac. 

Aorta  tied 

behind 
Peritoneum. 

Death  in  12  hours. 

7.  W.  Stokes. 

M. 

50  ' 

i 
1 

186!) 

i 

Iliac. 

i 

Aorta  tied 

behind 
Peritoneum. 

Death  in  13  hours. 

^  In  Astley  Cooper's  case,  the  inguinal  aneurism  had  burst,  and  the  aorta  was 
tied  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  above  its  bifurcation,  by  making  an 
incision  three  inches  in  length  through  the  abdomen,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
umbilicus,  the  fingers  being  passed  between  the  coils  of  the  intestines,  and 
the  peritoneum  covering  the  artery  being  scratched  through.  The  patient 
survived  forty  hours.  James  hgatured  the  aorta  much  in  the  same  way  as 
Cooper,  in  a  case  in  which  he  had  previously  employed  the  distal  operation 
for  an  inguinal  aneurism  ;  but  without  success,  the  patient  speedily  dying. 
Murray  hgatured  the  vessel  by  making  an  incision  on  the  left  side,  in  front  of 
the  projecting  end  of  the  tenth  rib,  and  carrying  it  downwards  for  six  inches 
to  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium.  The  parts  were  then  carefuUy 
divided  to  the  peritoneum,  which  was  separated  from  the  iliac  fossa  and  the 
psoas  muscle,  when,  with  great  difficulty,  and  by  scratching  with  the  end  of  an 
elevator  and  the  finger-nails,  room  was  made  for  the  passage  of  the  ligature 
round  the  artery,  which  was  tied  three  or  four  Hnes  above  its  bifurcation.  The 
patient  died  in  twenty-three  hours.  The  most  interesting  case  on  record  is  that 
by  Monteiro,  who  tied  the  aorta  for  a  large  false  aneurism  on  the  lower  and 
right  side  of  the  abdomen  ;  here  the  incision  was  made  much  as  in  Murray's 
case  and  the  artery  ligatured  with  great  difficulty.  The  patient  lived  till  the 
tenth  day  when  he  died  of  secondary  htemorrhage.  In  South's  case,  the  aorta 
was  tied  behind  the  peritoneum  by  an  incision  on  .the  left  side  of  the  abdomen 
ihe  patient  died  in  forty-three  hours.  McGuire's  patient  had  an  aneurismal 
tumour  of  the  size  of  a  goose's  egg  in  the  left  iliac  region.  Digital  pressure 
near  the  umbilicus  was  attempted,  but  could  not  be  done.  The  operator's 
intention  was  at  first  to  tie  the  left  common  iliac  artery  ;  but,  findino-  the 
disease  more  extensive  than  he  expected,  he  enlarged  the  incision  and  tied  the 
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aorta.  The  sao  burst  during  the  manipulation  necessary  to  roach  the  aorta, 
and  about  a  pint  of  blood  was  lost.  The  patient  died  in  eleven  hours.  Stokes 
compressed  the  aorta  with  a  silver  wire  passed  round  it  in  the  way  of  a  ligature. 
He  made  a  crescentic  incision  live-and-a-half  inches  in  length  in  tlie  left  side 
of  the  abdomen,  extending  from  an  inch  below  the  tenth  rib  to  the  middle  of 
Poupart's  ligament.  The  abdominal  muscles  and  fascia  transversalis  were  then 
incised,  and  the  peritoneum  exposed  and  drawn  out  of  the  iliac  fossa.  It  was 
accidentally,  but  only  slightly  wounded.  The  patient  being  turned  on  his  right 
side,  the  arteries  and  the  aneurism  were  exposed,  and  the  wire  passed  by  means 
of  an  aneurism  needle  round  the  aorta  immediately  above  its  bifurcation.  The 
patient  died  in  twelve  hours.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  point  in  this 
remarkable  case  is  the  fact  of  the  pulsation  having  returned  in  the  left  (sound) 
femoral  artery  nine  hours  after  the  operation  ;  shewing  how  rapidly  the 
collateral  circulation  can  be  established. 

The  following  cases  scarcely  belong  to  the  present  category,  but  may  be 
mentioned  here.  One  was  a  French  soldier,  the  upper  part  of  whose  thigh 
had  been  shattered  by  a  ball  at  Weissenburg  during  the  Franco-German  war. 
Secondary  htemorrhage  occurring,  Czerny,  then  Billroth's  assistant,  tied  the 
common  femoral,  and  also  the  superficial  femoral  below  the  origin  of  the 
profunda.  This  arrested  the  liEemorrhage  for  a  time  ;  but  in  six  days  it 
recurred.  Czerny  then  tied  the  common  iliac  ;  but,  as  the  haemorrhage  con- 
tinued, he  thought  that  he  had  tied  the  external  iliac,  and  proceeded  to  apply 
another  ligature — which  he  placed  by  mistake  on  the  aorta.  The  patient 
survived  twenty-six  hours.  In  this  case  too,  twenty-two  hours  after  the 
operation,  the  injured  limb  was  cold  and  as  if  dead,  while  the  opposite  limb 
was  warm,  and  retained  sensation  and  motion.  In  another  case  Heron  Watson 
tied  the  abdominal  aorta  by  the  transperitoneal  method  for  secondary  hsemor- 
rhage  following  ligature  of  the  common  iliac  ;  the  patient  died  of  exhaustion 
in  sixty-three  hours.  Lastly,  the  aorta  was  unsuccessfully  tied  by  Czerny  for 
the  arrest  of  hsemorrhage  during  the  excision  of  a  tumour  of  the  kidney  ;  the 
patient  died  in  ten  hours. 

At  the  present  day  peritonitis  can  almost  certainly  be  prevented,  and  the 
use  of  more  suitable  ligatures  may  add  to  the  chance  of  success  ;  but  it  appears 
to  me  that  a  patient  suffering  from  an  inguinal  aneurism  large  enough  to  justify 
ligature  of  the  aorta  would  have  a  better  chance  of  recovery,  or  rather  of  pro- 
longation of  life,  by  the  adoption  of  proper  constitutional  treatment,  together 
with  pressure  upon  the  tumour  and  the  distal  ligature  or  compression  of  the 
artery.  Lister's  aortic  compressor  might  be  appUed  in  such  cases,  so  as  to 
moderate  the  flow  of  blood.  Should  the  operation  be  attempted  again,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  incision  adopted  by  Astley  Cooper  would  be  the  safest,  as 
the  danger  of  peritonitis  is  much  less  under  the  present  modes  of  treatment. 

Aneurism  of  the  Internal  Iliac  and  its  Branches. — Aneurism  of  the 
Trunlc  of  fM  Internal  Iliac  Artery  is  extremely  rare.  The  only  case  with  which 
I  am  acquainted  is  one  related  by  Sandifort.  The  three  principal  branches 
of  this  artery— the  Gluteal,  the  Sciatic,  and  the  Pw^^ic— have  all  occasionally, 
though  rarely,  been  found  affected  by  this  disease.  Of  these  branches  the 
gluteal  has  most  frequently  been  found  aneurismal,  the  sciatic  next,  and  the 
pudic  least  frequently ;  indeed,  I  am  acquainted  with  only  one  instance  of 
aneurism  of  this  vessel.    It  is  the  preparation  1701  in  the  Museum  of  the 
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College  of  Surgeons  :  and  it  exhibits  an  aneurism  of  the  trunk  of  the  pudic 
nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,  full  of  laminated  clot. 

Aneurisms  of  the  Gluteal  and  Sciatic  Arteries  may  be  either  traumatic 
or  spontaneous. 

Fischer  of  Hanover  has  published  with  comments,  in  the  Arohiv  fur  Idinische 
Chirurgie,  the  records  of  thirty-tive  cases  of  gluteal  and  sciatic  aueurism  ;  to 
which  must  be  added  a  case  of  gluteal  aneurism  described  by  G-allozzi  of 
Naples,  one  by  Bickersteth  of  Liverpool,  and  three  by  Dennis.  In  twenty- 
seven  of  Fischer's  cases  the  aneurism  was  gluteal,  in  six  sciatic,  and  in  two  the 
origin  was  uncertain.  Thirteen  of  the  gluteal  aneurisms,  and  two  of  the 
sciatic,  were  of  traumatic  origin  ;  fourteen  gluteal  and  four  sciatic  aneurisms 
were  spontaneous.  The  gluteal  aneurism  has  generally  been  found  situated  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  great  sciatic  notch  ;  but  it  may  extend  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  buttock.  Sciatic  aneurism  lies  more  deeply  ;  and  a  portion  of 
the  sac  may  be  within  the  pelvis.  The  size  of  these  aneurisms  varies  from  a 
slight  swelling  to  a  tumour  as  large  as  a  child's  head.  In  almost  all  the  recorded 
cases  there  has  been  strong  pulsation,  with  whirring  and  buzzing  murmurs 
heard  on  auscultation.  There  is  almost  always  pain  in  the  tumour  itself  and  in 
the  course  of  the  scialic  nerve,  which  maybe  followed  by  paralysis  of  the  parts 
supplied  by  it. 

The  affections  with  which  these  aneurisms  are  most  likely  to  be  confounded 
are  abscesses,  soft  sarcomata,  cysts,  and  sciatic  hernia.  The  diagnosis  is 
sometimes  difficult  :  thus  Gruthrie  ligatured  the  common  iliac  artery  for  a 
large  pulsating  tumour  in  the  gluteal  region,  which  presented  all  the  characters 
of  aneurism,  but  which  proved,  on  the  death  of  the  patient  eight  months  after 
the  operation,  to  be  a  sarcoma.  The  diagnosis  may  be  facilitated  by  examina- 
tion through  the  rectum,  as  the  sac  may  lie  partly  in  the  pelvis. 

Gluteal  aneurisms  have  on  several  occasions  been  opened  by  mistake  foi- 
abscesses.  According  to  Holmes,  this  accident  has  most  frequently  happened 
when  the  aneurism  has  been  more  or  less  diffused,  and  in  such  cases  he  suggests 
that  the  aspirator  should  be  used  to  render  the  diagnosis  certain. 

In  the  Treatment,  various  methods  have  been  employed.  The  sac  has  tern 
laid  open  and  the  gluteal  artery  tied  in  five  cases,  all  of  which  recovered.  In 
another  instance,  after  laying  open  the  sac,  the  aneurism  (gluteal)  was  found  to 
extend  into  the  pelvis  ;  and  the  internal  iliac  artery  was  tied,  with  a  fatal 
result.  Ligature  of  the  internal  iliac  arterghn.s  been  performed  in  fourteen  cases, 
eight  of  which  recovered.  The  common  iliac  artery  has  been  tied  in  three  cases, 
all  of  which  proved  fatal.  Injection  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  has  been  used  in 
six  cases  ;  four  recovered,  one  died,  apd  in  one  the  result  is  not  known. 
Ligature  of  the  sciatic  artenj  without  opening  the  sac  has  been  performed  in 
two  cases,  one  of  which  recovered.  Spontaneous  recovery  is  reported  to  have 
occurred  in  one  case. 

_  Ligature  of  the  Internal  Iliac— This  vessel  was  ligatured  for  the  first 
time  in  1812.  The  operation  was  performed  by  Stevens  of  Ste.  Croix,  on  a 
negress  who  suffered  from  an  aneurism  of  the  nates,  supposed  to  be  of  the 
gluteal  artery,  but  found  after  death  three  years  subsequently  to  'take  its 
origm  from  the  sciatic.  Stevens  in  this  case  made  an  incision  five  inches  long 
on  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen,  carefully  dissected  through  the  parietes, 
separating  the  peritoneum  fi'om  the  iliac  fossa,  turned  it  on  one  side,  together 
with  the  ureter,  and  passed  a  ligature  round  the  artery  without  much  diffi 
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ciilty.  Since  that  time  the  operation  has  been  done  twenty-four  times  :  in 
nine  cases  with  success,  by  Arndt,  Wliitc,  Mott,  Syme,  Morton,  Gallozzi, 
Chew,  Dennis  and  Treves  ;  in  fifteen  cases  unsuccessfully,  by  Atkinson,  of 
York  (whose  patient  died  on  the  nineteenth  day,  of  secondary  haemorrhage), 
by  Bigelow,  Torracchi,  Cianflone,  Porta,  Landi,  Kimball,  Altmii'ller,  Thomas,  J- 
K.  Eodgers,  Higginson  and  Dennis  ;  and  three  times  by  the  Surgeons  in  the 
American  Civil  War. 

The  success  that  has  hitherto  attended  this  operation  is  certainly  remark- 
able, when  we  take  into  consideration  the  depth  at  which  the  artery  is  situated 
and  its  great  .size  ;  it  may,  I  think,  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  fact  that, 
although  in  these  cases  the  patient  runs  the  ordinary  risk  attendant  on  the 
ligature  of  the  larger  pelvic  arteries  from  the  exposure  and  handling  of  the 
peritoneum,  yet  he  is  saved  from  danger  resulting  fi'om  the  supervention  of  gan- 
grene ;  the  anastomosis  being  so  free,  and  the  course  traversed  by  the  blood  so 
short,  that  no  difficulty  can  arise  in  the  maintenance  of  the  collateral  circulation. 

The  internal  iliac  artery  may  be  exposed  by  methods  precisely  analogous  to 
those  used  for  the  ligature  of  the  common  trunk.  When  the  vessel  is  reached 
it  must  be  remembered  that  both  the  external  and  internal  iUac  veins  are  in 
close  relation  to  it  ;  the  one  being  to  its  outer  side,  the  other  behind  it.  As 
those  vessels  are  large,  and  their  coats  thin,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be 
separated  by  the  finger-nail,  or  the  blunt  end  of  the  aneurism  needle,  before 
the  ligature  is  passed  round  the  artery ;  care  must  be  taken  also  not  to  put  the 
vessel  too  much  on  the  stretch  in  applying  the  ligature,  lest  the  ilio-lumbar 
artery  be  ruptured.  There  is  little  risk  of  including  the  ureter  which  crosses  the 
artery  internally  as  it  always  adheres  firmly  to  the  peritoneum  and  is  pushed 
on.  one  side  with  it.  As  the  length  of  the  artery  varies  much,  usually  ranging 
between  one  and  two  inches,  and  as  when  it  is  short  it  has  a  tendency  to 
be  placed  deeply  in  the  pelvis,  it  would,  I  think,  be  more  prudent,  and  occasion 
less  chance  of  secondary  heemorrhage,  for  the  Surgeon  to  ligature  the  common 
trunk. 

The  transperitoneal  method  is  likely  to  be  the  only  one  employed  in  future 
cases,  and  the  steps  are  the  same  as  for  ligature  of  the  common  ihac  (p.  230). 
It  has  hitherto  been  put  in  practice  at  least  four  times.  In  the  first  case, 
Dennis  opened  the  abdomen  and  applied  a  catgut  ligature  to  each  internal 
iliac  artery  in  a  case  of  double  gluteal  aneurism.  The  intestines  were  held  on 
one  side  by  warm  sponges  and  cloths,  and  the  arteries  easily  exposed  by 
dividing  the  peritoneum  covering  them.  The  operation  lasted  about  30 
minutes.  The  patient,  a  female,  never  completely  rallied  from  the  operation, 
and  died  on  the  fourth  day  from  suppression  of  urine.  There  was  no 
peritonitis.  In  the  second  case.  Chew  opened  the  abdomen  in  the  line  of  the 
usual  incision  for  ligature  of  the  internal  iliac,  and  the  patient,  a  negro  aged  46, 
rapidly  recovered.  In  the  third  case,  Dennis  successfully  tied  the  artery, 
opening  the  abdomen  in  the  linea  alba.  In  a  fourth  case  Treves  tied  the 
artery  with  success  in  a  case  of  vascular  tumour  of  the  buttock.  The  patient 
was  a  boy,  aged  sixteen,  and  the  artery  was  reached  through  a  median  incision 
below  the  unibihcus. 

FEMORAL   AND    POPLITEAL  ANEURISMS. 

Aneurisms  of  the  thigh  are  much  rarer  than  those  -afiFecting  the  groin,  but 
those  in  the  ham  are  relatively  much  more  common.    Thus  out  of  551  cases 
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of  aneurism  recorded  in  the  British  medical  journals  of.  the  present  century, 
Crisp  has  found  that  137  affected  the  popliteal,  and  only-  66  the  femoral 
artery.  Of  these  66,  45  were  situated  either  in  the  groin  or  upper  part  of  the 
thigh,  and  21  only  were  truly  femoral  or  femoro-popliteal.  The  reason  of  this 
diflerence  in  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  aneurism  in  different  parts  of 
the  vessel,  may  be  accounted  for  by  its  anatomical  relations.  In  looking  at 
the  main  artery  of  the  lower  extremity,  in  its  course  from  Poupart's  ligament 
to  where  it  terminates  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibials,  we  see  that  it  may 
be  divided  in  relation  to  the  muscular  masses  that  surround  it,  into  three 
principal  portions  :  1.  That  which  is  situated  between  Poupart's  ligament  and 
the  inner  margin  of  the  sartorius,  and  which  may  be  considered  inguinal ;  2. 
That  which  intervenes  between  this  point  and  the  aperture  in  the  adductor 
tendon,  and  which  may  be  considered  femoral ;  and,  3.  That  division  of  the 
vessel  which  corresponds  to  the  ham,  and  which  may  be  considered  popliteal. 
Of  these  three  divisions,  the  first  and  last  are  comparatively  superficial,  and, 
being  unsupported  by  muscle,  readily  expand  ;  while  the  central  portion  of 
the  artery  is  closely  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  muscular  masses,  and  is  very 
unlikely  to  be  dilated  into  an  aneurismal  tumour.  We  find  also  that  the^ 
inguinal  portion  of  the  vessel  is  closely  and  firmly  invested  by  a  dense  and 
resistant  fibro-areolar  sheath,  and  is  well  supported  by  the  fascia  lata  ;  whilst 
in  the  popHteal  space  the  artery  is  surrounded  merely  by  the  ordinary  areolar 
sheath,  and  receives  no  aponeurotic  support.  This 
difference  in  the  connexions  of  these  two  parts 
of  the  vessel  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  explain  the 
greater  frequency  of  aneurism  in  the  ham  than  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  thigh.  Lastly,  the  constant 
movements  of  the  knee-joint  doubtless  favour  the 
occurrence  of  aneurism  of  the  popliteal  artery. 

,  Aneueism  of  the  Deep  Femoral  Artery  is 
extremely  rare  ;  indeed,  I  am  acquainted  with  only 
six  cases.  One  of  these  occurred  in  a  young  man 
under  my  care  in  University  College  Hospital  in 
1870.  There  was  a  large  tumour  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh,  over  which  lay  the  superficial 
femoral  artery,  pulsating  freely.  The  disease  was 
cured  by  compression  of  the  common  femoral 
artery,  hydrate  of  chloral  being  given  to  relieve 
pain.  Another  case  is  recorded  by  Bryant  as  having 
occurred  in  the  practice  of  Cock  at  G-uy's  Hospital. 
The  aneurism  was  situated  at  the  origin  of  the 
■deep  femoral  artery  ;  the  external  iliac  was  tied, 
but  the  patient  died  nine  weeks  after  the  operation. 
Pig.  498  is  taken  ft-om  a  patient  who  died  of 
pneumonia  shortly  after  admission  into  University 
OoUege  Hospital.  On  examination  after  death,  a  large  tumour  of  the 
thigh,  which  had  not  been  very  closely  examined  during  life,  proved 
to  be  a  false  aneurism  apparently  arising  from  rupture  of  a  perforating 
artery,  most  probably  the  consequence  of  embolism  (Univ.  Coll.  Museum^ 
1274).  Two  cases  are  recorded  by  P.  Marshall  and  J.  Watson.  Another 
has  occurred  under  the  care  of  C.  H.  Golding-Bird.    The  tumour  had 


Fig.  498.— False  Aneiirisiu  of  a 
Perforating  Artery. 

1.  Conimon  Femoral. 

2.  Superfii'ial  Femoral. 
'A.  Deep  Femoral. 

4.  Aneiuism,  cut  open. 
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been  noticed  ft)r  three  months  and  had  been  rapidly  extending  for 
five  weeks.  It  filled  the  front  and  inner  side  of  the  npper  third 
of  the  thigh,  and  extended  for  three  inches  into  the  iliac  fossa.  The  external 
iliac  and  common  femoral  were  pushed  inwards  two  inches.  The  external 
iliac  was  tied  but  the  patient  died  on  the  fifth  day  of  pneumonia.  In  the  case 
which  was  under  my  care  in  the  Hospital,  the  disease  was  recognized  by  the 
following  signs,  which  are  characteristic  of  it  :  1.  A  large  tumour  extended 
from  three  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  raising 
and  slightly  separating  the  adductor  muscles  and  the  rectus  femoris.  2.  All 
the  ordinary  aneurismal  signs  were  present  in  this  tumour — the  most  marked 
being  a  peculiarly  loud  and  harsh  bruit,  and  a  dry  forcible  thrill.  3.  The 
superficial  femoral  artery  could  be  felt  running  over  the  anterior  and  inner 
aspect  of  the  tumour,  but  distinct  from  it.  4.  The  pulsation  in  the  popliteal 
and  its  divisions  was  normal.  5.  All  the  aneurismal  signs  ceased  on 
compressing  the  common  femoral  artery,  and  returned  on  removing  the 
pressure. 

The  only  disease  with  which  an  aneurism  of  the  deep  femoral  artery  can 
readily  be  confounded  is  pulsating  sarcoma  of  the  femur.  The  diagnosis  from 
this  must  be  left  to  the  surgical  tact  of  the  practitioner. 

In  the  Treatment  of  these  aneurisms,  the  Surgeon  has  the  choice  of  three 
methods  :  viz.,  compression  in  the  groin,  and  hgature  of  the  external  iliac,  or 
of  the  common  femoral.  If  the  common  femoral  ever  should  be  ligatured  for 
aneurism,  this  appears  to  me  to  be  the  case  best  suited  for  it.  But  the  choice 
between  the  ligature  of  this  artery  or  of  the  external  iliac  must  in  a  great 
measure  depend  upon  the  Surgeon's  judgment  as  to  the  relative  expediency 
of  either  operation,  and  on  the  height  to  which  the  aneurism  extends  up  the 
groin.  But  neither  artery  should  be  hgatured  until  compression  has  been 
fairly  tried  and  has  failed.  This  may  be  done  digitally  or  by  Carte's  instru- 
ment, where  the  artery  passes  over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  especially 
likely  to  succeed  in  aneurism  of  the  profunda,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the 
trunk  and  the  way  in  which  it  breaks  up  into  many  anastomosing  branches. 
Hence  there  is  not  a  free  current  of  blood  passing  from  one  large  vessel  of 
entry  to  another  of  exit,  but,  as  it  is  broken  up  and  has  to  filter  out  through 
a  number  of  minor  vessels,  its  coagulation  may  readily  be  brought  about.  In 
the  case  treated  by  me,  compression  effected  a  cure  in  twenty-four  hours, 
though  the  aneurism  was  very  large  and  active. 

Aneueisms  of  the  Superficial  Femoral  and  Popliteal  Arteries.— 
These  occur  commonly  about  the  middle  period  of  life,  and  are  ahnost 
invariably  met  with  in  males,  being  at  least  twenty  times  more  frequent  in 
them  than  in  women.  Both  sides  are  affected  with  equal  frequency,  and 
occasionally  at  the  same  time.  According  to  Crisp,  sailors  would  appear 
to  be  more  liable  to  this  variety  of  the  disease  than  any  other  class.  These 
aneurisms  are  most  frequently  sacculated  ;  in  the  ham  they  are  always  so,  but 
in  the  thigh  they  are  sometimes  tubular. 

Symptoms.— T\q  symptoms  of  Femoral  Aneurism  present  nothing 
pecuhar  ;  the  tumour  usually  enlarging  with  considerable  rapidity,  with  all 
the  characteristic  signs  of  the  disease,  and  assuming  a  more  or  less  regular 
ovoid  shape  Popliteal  Aneurism  usually  commences  with  stiffness  and  a 
good  deal  of  pain  about  the  ham  and  knee,  which  I  have  more  than  once  seen 
mistaken  for  rheumatism  ;  in  fact,  so  commonly  does  this  happen  thatjhe 
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Surgeon  should  never  fail  to  pass  his  hand  behind  and  examine  the  ham  in 
every  case  of  persistent  "  rheumatic "  pain  in  the  knee.  There  is  also  a 
difficulty  in  straightening  the  limb,  which  is  generally  kept  semi-flexed. 
The  tumour  increases  usually  with  great  rapidity,  and  has  a  tendency  to 
become  diffused;  these  conditions  will,  however,  materially  depend  on  the 
side  of  the  artery  from  which  it  springs.  When  it  arises  from  the  anterior 
aspect,  next  the  bone,  it  increases  slowly,  being  compressed  by  the  firm 
structures  before  it.  In  this  case,  however,  there  is  the  great  danger  that,  by 
its  pressure  upon  the  bones  and  knee,  it  may  give  rise  to  caries  and  destruction 
of  the  joint.  When  it  springs  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  artery,  where  it 
is  uncompressed,  it  increases  rapidly,  and  may  speedily  become  diffuse.  The 
diffusion  of  an  aneurism  in  this  situation  may  take  place  in  two  directions.  If 
it  be  femoro-popliteal,  it  may  give  way  into  the  general  areolar  tissue  of  the 
thigh,  the  blood  diffusing  itself  as  high  perhaps  as  Scarpa's  triangle.  When 
it  is  confined  to  the  ham,  it  may  give  way  either  under  the  integuments  and 
into  the  superficial  structures  of  the  limb,  or  else  under  the  deep  fascia  of  the 
leg,  where  it  will  compress  the  posterior  tibial  nerve  and  artery.  In  all  cases, 
the  diffusion  of  popliteal  aneurism  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  gangrene. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  popliteal  aneurism  has  to  be  made  from 
chronic  abscess,  from  bursal  enlargements,  and  from  solid  tumours.  In 
distinguishing  it  from  chronic  abscess  no  serious  difiiculty  will  be  experienced  ; 
but  it  may  happen  that,  when  an  aneurism  has  suppurated,  considerable 
difficulty  may  arise  in  determining  its  true  nature — whether  it  be  merely  an 
abscess  or  not.  On  such  cases  as  these,  the  state  of  the  circulation  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  limb  will  throw  much  light.  Bursal  tumours,  often  of  large  size 
and  multilocular,  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  the  ham  ;  but  I  have  never 
found  any  great  difficulty  in  determining  their ,  true  nature — their  elasticity 
and  roundness,  together  with  their  mobility  and  want  of  puliation,  being 
sufficiently  indicative  of  their  character.  The  most  serious  difficulty  may  arise 
from  confounding  consoKdated  aneurisms  of  the  ham  with  solid  tumours,  of  a 
sarcomatous  character,  springing  from  the  tibia  and  femur  ;  and  I  have  known 
one  case  of  aneurism  in  this  condition,  in  which  amputation  was  performed  on 
the  supposition  of  its  being  a  solid  tumour  (Fig.  451). 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  femoral  and  popliteal  aneurism  may  be  con- 
ducted either  by  compression  or  by  ligature  of  the  vessel  leading  to  the  sac. 
As  a  general  rule,  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  compression  should  be 
employed  in  preference  to  ligature  ;  but  cases  do  arise  in  which,  from  the 
failure  of  compression,  or  for  other  reasons,  it  becomes  necessary  to  ligature 
the  femoral  artery. 

The  Treatment  by  Compression  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  these  aneurisms, 
and  mdeed  it  is  for  them  that  it  has  chiefly  been  employed.  I  need,  therefore, 
say  nothing  special  about  them  here,  but  would  refer  the  reader  to  Chapter 
XLIII,  page  134,  for  a  description  of  the  subject. 

Flexion  of  the  knee,  which  may  be  considered  a  modification  of  com- 
pression, is  applicable  to  these  cases  also,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with 
compression  of  the  main  trunk.  It  is  pecuharly  applicable  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  aneurism  is  situate  entirely  in  the  ham  (see  p.  145). 

Ligature  of  the  Common  Femoral.— In  looking  at  the  femoral  artery 
It  might  at  first  be  supposed  that  the  common  trunk,  situated  superficiallv 
between  Poupart's  ligament  and  the  origin  of  the  profunda,  would  be  the  most 
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convenient  situation  for  the  apiolication  of  the  ligature  ;  but  experience  has 
shown  that  deligation  of  the  vessel  here  is  by  no  means  a  successful  operation, 
especially  when  undertaken  for  aneurism.  This  arises  from  the  shortness  of 
the  trunk  rendering  it  necessary  to  tie  the  artery  in  close  proximity  to  the 
collateral  branch  that  will  constitute  the  most  direct  and  immediate  agent  in 
the  anastomosing  supply, — viz.,  the  deep  femoral,  so  that  the  internal  coagulum 
would  not  readily  form.  In  addition  to  this,  a  number  of  small  inguinal 
branches,  the  superficial  epigastric  and  circumflex  iliac,  the  superior  and 
inferior  external  pudic,  and  very  commonly  one  of  the  circumflex  arteries  of 
the  thigh,  more  especially  the  internal,  arise  from  the  common  trunk  in  its 
short  course  ;  and  these  vessels,  though  small  in  size,  constitute  a  source  of 
great  embarrassment  to  the  Surgeon  during  the  operation  ;  for,  if  wounded 
near  their  origin,  they  bleed  furiously,  and  are  a  cause  of  subsequent  danger, 
by  interfering  with  the  proper  plugging  of  the  vessel.  The  ligature  of  the 
common  femoral  has,  however,  had  several  advocates,  more  particularly  in 
Ireland,  where  the  operation  has  been  done  nine  times,  for  wound  and 
aneurism,  with  six  recoveries  and  three  deaths.  The  successful  cases  were  oi^ 
follows  :  Porter,  sen.,  three  ;  Gr.  H.  Porter,  one  ;  Smyly,  one  ;  Macnamara, 
one.  In  the  American  War,  however,  the  operation  is  reported  to  have  been 
performed  in  eighteen  cases  with  only  four  recoveries  ;  and  Barwell  states  that 
out  of  thirty-one  cases  in  which  the  artery  was  tied  for  aneurism,  h^moiThage 
occurred  in  eighteen,  and  of  these  twelve  died. 

The  vessel  may  be  reached  by  a  vertical  or  a  transverse  incision  ;  of  these 
the  former  is  preferable.  The  incision  commences  at  Poupart's  ligament,  at  a 
point  midway  between  the  symphysis  pubis  and  the  anterior  superior  ihac  spine, 
and  is  carried  downwards  in  the  Hne  of  the  artery  for  about  two  inches  ;  the 
skin,  fat,  and  superficial  fascia  are  divided,  and  the  lymphatic  glands  removed 
or  turned  on  one  side.  The  fascia  lata  is  then  divided,  and  the  crural  sheath 
exposed.  This  must  carefully  be  opened  over  the  artery,  and  the  needle  passed 
from  the  inner  side.  The  femoral  vein  lies  to  the  inner  side,  and  the  anterior 
crural  nerve  a  short  distance  away  on  the  other  side.  The  origin  of  the 
branches  is  very  uncertain  ;  the  Surgeon  must  select  that  part  of  the  vessel 
for  ligature  which  is  most  distant  from  any  branch. 

The  statistics  of  this  operation  are  so  unfavourable,  especially  when  per- 
formed for  aneurism,  and  secondary  htemorrhage  has  heeu  so  frequent  and 
fatal  an  occurrence,  that  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  have  recourse  to  this 
operation  in  preference  to  ligature  of  the  external  ihac  ;  and  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  rule  in  surgery,  that  in  all  those  cases  of  aneurism  that  are  situated 
above  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  in  which  compression  has  failed  and  sufficient 
space  does  not  intervene  between  the  origin  of  the  deep  femoral  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  sac  for  the  application  of  a  hgature  to  the  superficial  femoral,  the 
external  iliac  should  be  tied. 

Ligature  of  the  Superficial  Femoral.— The  superficial  femoral  artery, 
in  its  course  from  the  origin  of  the  profunda  to  the  aperture  in  the  tendon 
of  the  adductor  magnus,  is  divided  by  the  sartorius  into  two  portions  of 
unequal  length,  which  have  different  relations  to  neighbouring  structures. 
The  upper  division  of  the  artery,  Avhich  lies  above  the  inner  margin  of  the 
muscle,  is  of  most  interest  to  the  Surgeon,  as  it  is  in  this  part  of  its  course 
that  it  is  invariably  ligatured  in  cases  of  aneurism.  It  is  true  that  John 
Hunter,  in  the  operation  which  he  introduced  for  popliteal  aneurism,  exposed 
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and  tied  the  vessel  in  the  middle  third  of  the  thi'^h  ;  but  his  example  has 
not  been  followed  by  modern  Surgeons,  on  account  of  the  far  greater  difficulty 
in  reaching  the  vessel  here  than  in  the  first  part  of  its  course.  The  super- 
ficial femoral,  where  it  lies  in  Scarpa's  triangle,  being  covered  merely  by  the 
integument,  the  superficial  fascia  and  the  fascia  lata,  may  be  reached  by  as 
simple  an  operation  as  any  that  the  Surgeon  has  to  perform  for  the  ligature 
of  the  larger  vessels.  The  line  to  the  artery  is  taken  as  follows  :  The  leg  is 
flexed  and  the  thigh  rotated  outwards.  The  Surgeon  marks  a  point  exactly 
midway  between  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  symphysis 
pubis.  From  this  he  draws  a  hne  to  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  femur.  The  point  selected  for  tying  the  artery  must  be  about 
five  inches  below  Poupart's  hgament,  as  the  ligature  will  then  .be  at  a  safe 
distance  from  the  profunda,  the  lowest  recorded  point  of  origin  of  that 


Pig.  499.— Ligature  of  tlie  Superficial  Femoral  Artery. 

vessel  being  four  inches  below  the  ligament.  The  incision  (Fig.  499)  is  made 
in  the  hne  above  indicated,  and  should  be  from  three  to  six  inches  in  length, 
according  to  the  amount  of  subcutaneous  fat.  It  must  be  so  arranged  that 
the  point  selected  for  the  application  of  the  ligature  shall  be  in  the  middle  of 
Its  length.  The  skin  and  superficial  fascia  having  been  divided,  the  fascia 
lata  is  exposed  and  opened  to  the  same  extent  as  the  incision  in  the  inteo-u- 
ments  ;  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  sartorius  now  come  into  view.  If  the 
incision  have  been  made  too  far  inwards,  it  is  possible  that  the  adductor  louo-us 
may  be  exposed  instead  of  the  sartorius;  the  error  is  readily  recognized \v 
observmg  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  those  of  the  adductor  being  downwards 
and  outwards,  and  those  of  the  sartorius  downwards  and  inwards.    The  edges 

Z  t^LT'''''^.;''  ^"'''^^  ^''''^  ^'^^  "P'"^'^  b^"^*^-  Jiooks,  the  sartorius 
IS  seized  m  the  forceps  and  drawn  outwards,  the  fibres  of  the  areolar  tissue 
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surrounding  it  being  touched  with  the  edge  of  the  scalpel,  if  necessary,  until 
its  inner  edge  comes  into  view.  If  the  operation  be  performed  a  little  higher 
than  usual,  or  if  the  sartorius  be  feebly  developed,  its  inner  edge  may  come 
into  view  as  soon  as  the  fascia  lata  is  divided.  The  edge  having  been  found, 
the  muscle  must  be  turned  outwards  and  held  on  one  side  with  a  copper 
spatula.  A  little  loose  areolar  tissue  must  then  be  cleared  away  from  beneath 
it  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel,  and  the  sheath  of  the  vessels  comes  clearly 
into  view.  If  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve  be  seen  it  should  be  drawn  aside, 
but  its  division  is  a  matter  of  small  importance  ;  the  internal  saphenous 
nerve  lies  some  distance  to  the  outer  side  of  the  artery.  The  sheath  must  be 
cautiously  opened,  a  small  hole  being  made  in  it  as  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  500). 
It  must  be  remembered  that  after  the  fascial  sheath  common  to  the  artery  and 

vein  has  been  opened,  there  is  still  the  proper  sheath 
of  the  artery  to  be  divided  before  the  ligature  can  b'- 
safely  passed.     The  vein  lies  beneath  the  artery,  and 
consequently  the  needle  may  be  passed  from  the  inner 
or  outer  side  indifferently  ;  it  should  be  passed  unarmed, 
and  then  be  threaded  and  withdrawn.     Usually,  no 
nerve  is  seen  during  the  operation,  but  the  internal 
saphenous  occasionally  comes  into  view,  and  must  be 
avoided.    After  the  operation  a  drainage-tube  should  be 
inserted  in  such  a  way  that  its  end  shall  lie  beneath  the 
sartorius,  and  the  wound  is  closed  with  sutures.  The 
limb  is  then  semiflexed,  somewhat  raised,  and  laid  on 
its  outer  side  and  wrapped  in  soft  flannel  or  cotton 
wool.     The  severe  pain  which  is  usually  complained 
of  about  the  knee  after  the  operation  may  be  relieved 
by  a  full  dose  of  opium. 
In  this  operation  there  are  several  points  of  considerable  importance  that 
require  special  attention  :  1.  The  incision  should  be  made  directly  in  the 
guiding  hne  of  the  artery.    2.  In  cutting  down  upon  the  artery,  the  saphenous 
vein  should  be  avoided,  by  taking  care  not  to  make  the  incision  too  far  in- 
wards.   Any  parallel  venous  branch  that  may  be  met  with  must  be  drawn  on 
one  side.    3.  After  the  sheath  has  been  opened,  it  will  sometimes  be  found 
that  a  rather  large  muscular  branch  is  given  off  from  the  artery  at  about  the 
part  where  it  was  intended  to  ligature  it ;  if  so,  this  must  be  carefully  avoided, 
as  well  as  any  small  veins  that  cross  the  main  trunk  in  this  situation.    4.  The 
ligature  should  not  be  applied  less  than  four  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament, 
so  that  sufficient  space  may  intervene  between  the  origin  of  the  deep  femoral, 
which  is  usually  from  one  or  two  inches  below  the  ligament,  and  the  point 
deligated,  to  admit  of  the  formation  of  a  proper  coagulum  in  the  vessel.  It 
has,  however,  happened  that  the  ligature  has  been  placed  within  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  of  the  origin  of  the  deep  femoral,  without  any  injurious  conse- 
quences resulting.    5.  The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  not  to  wound  the 
femoral  vein,  which  lies  behind  the  artery  in  the  situation  in  w-hich  a  ligature 
is  usually  applied.    If  the  vessel  is  tied  a  little  higher  than  usual,  the  vein 
will  be  towards  the  inner  side,  and  then  the  needle  must  be  passed  from  within 
outwards.     Wounding  the  vein  is  best  avoided  by  properly  cleaning  the 
artery  ;  the  white  external  coat  must  be  thoroughly  exposed,  and  while  the 
needle  is  being  passed  the  sheath  should  be  put  thoroughly  on  the  stretch,  the 


Pig.  500. — Diagram  of  the 
Left  Femoral  Artery,  s. 
sartorius  ;  /.  femoral 
sheath  ;  a,  artery. 
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Surgeon  holding  the  edge  of  the  opening  on  the  side  from  which  he  is  passinsr 
the  needle,  while  the  assistant  catches  the  opposite  side  in  a  pair  of  forceps  and 
draws  gently  upon  it.  In  passing  the  needle,  its  end  should  be  kept  very 
close  to  the  artery,  and  made  to  circle  round  it.  The  vein  is  generally  per- 
forated by  dipping  the  needle  too  deeply  and  losing  the  contact  between  it 
and  the  artery.  When  the  needle  is  brought  up  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
artery,  a  small  portion  of  the  sheath  is  sometimes  pushed  up  by  it ;  this  must 
be  torn  by  pinching  it  with  the  forceps,  when  the  needle  may  be  carried  round 
the  vessel. 

Collateral  Circulation. — After  ligature  of  the  common  femoral  this  is  carried 
on  by  the  anastomoses  of  internal  pudic  with  external  pudic  branches  of 
femoral  ;  gluteal  and  circumflex  iliac  with  external  circumflex  ;  obturator 
with  internal  circumflex  ;  sciatic  with  internal  circumflex  and  perforating 
branches  of  the  profunda.  After  ligature  of  the  superficial  femoral  the  collateral 
circulation  is  through  the  anastomoses  of  the  external  circumflex  with  the 
articular  branches  of  the  popliteal,  and  by  a  series  of  communications  between 
sciatic,  internal  circumflex,  perforating  arteries,  and  articular  branches  of 
popliteal.  The  comes  nervi  ischiadici  may  take  an  important  share  in  the 
collateral  supply. 

Results. — Ligature  of  the  femoral  artery  for  popliteal  aneurism  is  an 
operation  that  has  so  frequently  been  performed,  that  Surgeons  seldom  think 
of  recording  cases  of  this  description,  unless  they  present  unusual  complica- 
tions or  sequelte  ;  hence,  but  little  importance  can  be  attached  to  any  statis- 
tical deductions  from  reported  cases  as  to  the  fatality  of  this  operation, 
although  they  may  serve  as  a  rough  estimate  of  the  proportion  maintained 
between  the  different  accidents,  such  as  haemorrhage,  gangrene,  &c.,  that 
follow  it.    That  the  ligature  of  the  femoral  artery  is  attended  Avith  more 
success  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  large  trunks,  can  admit  of  no  doubt. 
This  is  not  only  in  accordance  with  the  general  experience  of  Surgeons,  but 
is  confirmed  by  the  statistics  of  published  cases,  even  without  making  allow- 
ance for  the  probability  of  more  of  the  unsuccessful  than  of  the  successful 
having  been  recorded.    Thus  of  110  cases,  collected  by  Crisp,  in  which  the 
femoral  artery  had  been  ligatured  for  popliteal  aneurism,  only  twelve  are 
reported  to  have  died  :  amongst  these,  four  deaths  were  caused  by  secondary 
haemorrhage,  three  by  gangrene,  and  the  others  by  phlebitis,  tetanus,  chest 
disease,  &c.    Higher  rates  of  mortahty  are,  however,  given  by  other  authors  : 
thus,  Norris  states  that  nearly  one  in  four  die  after  this  operation  ;  Hutchin- 
son finds  that  of  thirty-three  cases  operated  on  in  London,  ten  were  fatal,  five 
deaths  resulting  from  gangrene.     Holmes's  statistics,  which  are  extremely 
valuable  as  being  collected  directly  from  hospitals  and  not  from  published 
cases,  show  very  favourable  results.     Of  eighty-seven  cases  in  which  the 
operation  was  performed  for  femoral  or  popHteal  aneurism,  thirteen  died,  and 
in  three  the  operation  failed  to  cure  the  disease.    Gangrene  occurred  twice, 
and  suppuration  of  the  sac  not  once.    Of  the  deaths,  one  was  fi'om  small-pox, 
two  from  wound  of  the  vein  and  phlebitis,  three  from  pyemia,  one  from 
gangrene  and  amputation,  one  from  disease  of  the  kidneys,  and  the  rest  from 
various  other  causes.    Barwell  has  collected  also  from  hospital  reports  67  cases 
occurring  in  the  ten  years  1870  to  1879  inclusive.    Of  these  ten  died.  Most 
of  the  deaths  occurred,  however,  in  the  first  half  of  this  period,  in  which 
32  cases  were  operated  on,  with  7  deaths  and  2  amputations  :  while  in  -the 
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second  half,  out  of  35  cases  there  were  B  deaths  and  no  auiputatioiis.  Barwell 
has  also  contrasted  the  results  with  reference  to  the  various  materials  used  as 
ligatures.    He  finds  that  in  14  cases  silk  was  used  ;  of  these  3  died,  1  of 
rupture  of  an  aneurism  at  the  site  of  ligature,  1  of  secondary  haemorrhage,  and 
1  of  pyemia,  and  in  1  case  the  aneurism  relapsed.    In  27  cases  catgut  was 
used  ;  of  these  G  died  and  3  relapsed.    Of  the  deaths,  1  arose  from  causes 
unconnected  with  the  operation,  2  were  due  to  secondary  liaemorrhage,  and  2 
occurred  after  retying  for  relapse  or  aucurism  at  the  site  of  ligature.    In  4 
cases  the  ox-aorta  ligature  was  used  successfully.    The  catgut  used  some 
years  ago  was  somewhat  uncertain  in  its  quality,  and  in  one  of  the  cases  in 
which  secondary  haemorrhage  occurred,  it  was  applied  without  antiseptic 
precautions,  and  consequently  differed  but  little  from  the  old  silk  ligature  in 
its  properties.    It  remains  to  be  determined  what  form  of  ligature  gives  the 
best  results — whether  catgut  prepared  according  to  the  later  methods  (see 
Vol.  I.,  p.  440),  carbolized  silk,  or  the  ox-aorta,  applied  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  divide  the  inner  and  middle  coats.    There  is  little  doubt  that  the  low 
death-rate  of  the  later  period  is  due  to  improvement  in  the  ligature  and  in 
the  after-treatment  of  the  wound,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  it 
will  at  least  be  maintained,  and  probably  further  reduced. 

Accidents. — Wound  of  the  Femoral  Vein  is  without  doubt  the  most 
serious  accident  that  can  happen  in  the  operation  for  ligature  of  the  super- 
ficial femoral  artery,'  and  is  one  of  which  there  is  especial  risk  when  it  is 
undertaken  for  aneurism,  as  the  sheath  of  the  vessels  is  often  thickened  and 
indurated  by  chronic  inflammation  extending  upwards  from  the  sac.  The 
accident  is  best  avoided  by  thoroughly  exposing  the  external  coat  of  the  artery 
before  attempting  to  use  the  needle,  which,  as  already  recommended,  should 
be  passed  unarmed  and  without  the  employment  of  force.    There  are  but  few 
cases  on  record  in  which  the  patient  has  survived  this  accident,  death  usually 
resulting  from  septic  phlebitis  or  from  gangrene.    The  cause  of  the  fatal 
result  was  first  pointed  out  by  Hadwen.    He  showed  that  in  wound  of 
the  vein  the  vessel  is  transfixed  by  the  needle,  so  that  when  thu  thread 
is  tied  a  segment  of  the  wall  is  included  with  the  artery  in  the  noose, 
a  portion  of  the  ligature  thus  lying  actually  in  the  lumen  of  the  vein. 
Upon  the  foreign  body  the  blood  necessarily  coagulates,  and  a  clot  forms, 
obliterating  the  vein  above  and  below  the  injured  spot.    In  former  times, 
when  silk  ligatures  were  used,  the  ends  of  which  hung  out  of  the  wound,  the 
thread  always  became  more  or  less  impregnated  with  decomposing  matter,  and 
thus  septic  changes  were  set  up  in  the  clot,  leading  to  spreading  phlebitis, 
disintegration  of  the  clot  and  fatal  septic  embolism.    Even  if  the  patient 
escapes"  this  danger,  the  simultaneous  obliteration  of  the  artery  and  vein 
almost  invariably  so  far  impedes  the  circulation  as  to  cause  gangrene.  Guided 
by  this  view,  the  treatment  becomes  obvious.    It  consists  m  removing  the 
lio-ature  at  once,  and  thus  converting  the  wound  into  a  simple  puncture  of  the 
vessel  which  readily  heals.    The  Surgeon  should,  therefore,  as  soon  as  the 
accident  is  perceived,  withdraw  the  ligature,  and,  opening  the  sheath  about 
half-an-inch  higher  up,  re-apply  it  to  the  artery  there.    The  hemorrhage 
from  the  punctured  vein  readily  ceases  on  the  apphcation  of  a  compress. 

The  occurrence  of  Secondary  Haemorrhage  after  ligature  of  the  superficial 
femoral  is  a  troublesome  accident,  and  one  in  which  the  Surgeon,  to  use 
Eer-usson's  expression,  "will  most  assuredly  find  himself  in  an  eventlul 
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dilemma  ;  "  and  in  which  it  is  necessary  that  his  line  of  action  should  have 
been  well  considered  beforehand,  as  he  may  not  have  much  time  to  spare  for 
reflection  when  the  emergency  occurs.  In  cases  of  this  kind  four  lines  of 
treatment  present  themselves,  viz.  :  ligature  of  the  vessel  at  a  higher  point  ; 
deligation  of  the  bleeding  artery  in  the  wound  ;  the  employment  of  pressure  ; 
and  amputation  of  the  limb. 

Ligature  of  the  superficial  femoral  at  a  higher  point,  or,  if  the  artery  have 
been  tied  too  high  for  this,  deligation  of  the  common  femoral  or  of  the 
external  iliac,  presents  itself  as  a  probable  means  of  arresting  the  haemorrhage. 
Such  an  operation,  however,  is  fraught  with  danger,  and  has,  I  believe,  almost 
invariably  been  followed  by  gangrene.  It  might  at  first  be  supposed  that  the 
limb  would  not  be  placed  in  a  worse  situation  after  the  ligature  of  the  external 
iliac,  whether  the  superficial  femoral  had  been  previously  tied  or  not  ;  the 
anastomosing  channels  remaining  the  same  in  either  case.  But  in  reality  it  is 
not  so  ;  for,  although  the  blood  might  find  its  way  through  the  epigastric,  the 
circumflex  iliac,  the  gluteal,  and  sciatic  arteries,  into  the  common  femoral  and 
the  branches  of  the  profunda,  yet  from  this  point  the  difiiculty  of  its  trans- 
mission through  the  limb  would  be  materially  increased.  If  the  superficial 
femoral  be  open,  it  serves  as  a  direct  and  easy  channel  for  the  conveyance,  to 
the  vessels  of  the  leg  and  foot,  of  the  blood  brought  by  the  anastomoses. 
But  when  the  superficial  femoral  is  tied,  this  blood  must  find  its  way  through 
a  second  chain  of  anastomosing  vessels, — those  intervening  between  the 
branches  of  the  deep  femoral  and  the  articular  arteries  of  the  knee  ;  and  here 
the  real  difficulty  would  arise,  its  impulse  not  being  suflicient  to  overcome  the 
obstruction  to  its  passage  through  these  small  channels,  which  might  not 
improbably  be  still  further  obstructed  by  the  pressure  of  the  aneurism. 
Should  the  anastomosing  circulation  be  sufficiently  free  to  maintain  the 
vitaHty  of  the  limb,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  recurrent  blood  would  escape 
from  the  distal  side  of  the  ligature,  and  thus  keep  up  the  hasmorrhage  exactly 
as  in  case  of  wound.  Of  14  cases  collected  by  Harrison  Cripps  in  which  the 
external  iliac  was  ligatured  for  secondary  haemorrhage  from  the  superficial 
femoral  only  2  recovered— one  after  amputation  for  resulting  gangrene  and  the 
other  after  recurrent  haemorrhage  had  been  treated  by  pressure. 

There  is  indeed  no  reason  for  departing  from  the  general  rule  to  cut  down 
upon  the  Heeding  part  and  applij  a  ligature  to  it.  That  such  an  operation  is 
surrounded  with  difficulties  cannot  be  doubted  ;  yet  none  would  present  them- 
selves that  care  and  skill  might  not  overcome.  The  Surgeon  would  certainly 
have  to  cut  into  a  part  infiltrated  with  blood,  in  which  the  different  tissues 
could  not  readily  be  distinguished,  and  the  vessel  when  reached  would  be  found 
to  be  inflamed  and  softened  ;  yet,  by  free  dissection  above  and  below  the 
wound,  a  portion  of  it  might  at  last  be  exposed,  where  its  coats  would  hold  a 
ligature. 

Should  the  Surgeon  fail  in  his  attempts  to  secure  the  bleeding  point  an 
endeavour  should  be  made  to  arrest  the  bleeding  by  pressure.  This  has  also 
been  successfully  adopted  as  the  first  treatment  in  some  instances  :  thus  of  1;^ 
cases  collected  by  Cripps  of  secondary  haemorrhage  from  the  femoral  treated  bv 
pressure  12  recovered. 

In  employing  this  method  a  graduated  compress  of  lint  or  compressed  spono-e 
should  be  applied  to  the  wound  ;  the  whole  limb  is  then  bandacred  from  the 
toes  to  the  groin,  a  second  compress  being  placed  over  Poupart's  hgament  and 
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the  graduated  compress  ou  the  wound  being  fixed  by  a  tourniquet  for  some 
hours.  Cripps  recommends  that  if  the  bleeding  recur,  tlie  whole  must  be 
re-applied.  Amputation  may  be  required  as  a  last  resource,  and  should  be  per- 
formed uiien  the  other  methods  have  failed  or  when  gangrene  has  supervened. 

Gangrene  of  the  Limb  is  perhaps  the  most  frequent  source  of  danger 
after  ligature  of  the  femoral  artery  for  popliteal  aneurism.  It  seldom  occurs 
unless  the  tumour  be  of  considerable  magnitude,  have  become  diffused,  or 
otherwise  interfere  seriously  with  the  circulation  through  the  limb.  I  have, 
however,  seen  it  follow  the  operation  when  the  popliteal  aneurism  was  not 
larger  than  an  orange  ;  but,  in  this  case,  there  was  much  oedema  and  conges- 
tion of  the  limb  before  the  operation  ;  and,  on  examination  afterwards,  it  was 
found  that  the  popliteal  yein  had  been  obliterated  by  the  pressure  of  the 
tumour.  The  gangrene  may,  in  some  cases,  be  prevented  by  the  treatment 
that  has  been  pointed  out  at  p.  911  et  seq.,  Vol.  1.  When  it  has  fairly  declared 
itself,  there  is  necessarily  no  resource  left  but  amputation,  and  this  operation 
is  sufficiently  successful ;  for  I  find  that  of  fourteen  cases  in  which  it  was 
done,  there  were  ten  recoveries,  and  but  four  deaths. 

The  Return  of  Pulsation  in  the  Sac  after  the  operation  for  popliteal 
aneurism  is  by  no  means  of  frequent  occurrence  :  yet  it  has  been  met  with  in 
some  instances,  and  Secondary  Aneurism  also  has  been  found  in  this  situa- 
tion. The  treatment  of  this  condition  has  already  been  considered  at  p.  128. 
Ligature  of  the  Femoral  Artery  in  the  Middle  of  the  Thigh 
(Hunter's  Canal). — The  point  at  which  Hunter  tied 
the  artery  in  his  earlier  cases  was  situated  midway 
between  the  groin  and  the  knee.  At  this  point  the 
artery  lies  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  vastus  internus 
on  the  outer  side,  and  the  tendons  of  the  adductor  longus 
and  adductor  magnus  behind.  It  is  covered  by  a 
distinct  fascia  passing  between  these  structures,  forming 
with  them  the  space  known  as  Hunter's  canal.  The 
vein  at  this  point  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  artery,  and 
the  long  saphenous  nerve  enters  the  canal  external  to  the 
vessels  and  crosses  them  superficially.  The  sartorius 
muscle  covers  the  fascia  closing  in  the  canal.  To  tie 
the  artery  in  this  situation,  the  hmb  is  placed  in  the 
same  position  as  for  the  operation  in  Scarpa's  triangle, 
and  the  same  guiding-line  must  be  taken  to  find  the 
course  of  the  artery  ;  the  incision,  however,  muse  not  be 
made  in  this  line,  but  one  finger's  breadth  internal  to  and 
parallel  to  it ;  otherwise  the  edge  of  the  sartorius  is 
easily  missed.  The  incision  must  be  from  three  to 
four  inches  in  length,  and  its  middle  point  must  corre- 
spond .to  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  The  fascia  lata  is 
exposed,  and  opened,  and  the  sartorius  then  comes  into  view.  Its  outer  edge 
being  found,  it  is  pushed  inwards,  and  held  on  one  side  with  a  copper  spatula. 
Thelascia  closing  the  canal  is  then  seen,  and  must  be  opened  for  about  an  inch 
and  a  half,  thus  exposing  the  sheath  of  the  vessels  (Fig.  501).  If  the  saphenous 
nerve  is  seen,  it  must  be  drawn  to  one  side  with  a  blunt  hook.  The  vein  does 
not  as  a  rule  come  into  view,  for  as  the  limb  is  lying  on  its  outer  side  it  is 
beneath  the  artery.    The  sheath  of  the  artery  is  carefully  opened  and  the 


Fig.  501. — Diagram  of 
Ligature  of  tlie  Left  Fe- 
moral Artery  in  Hunter's 
canal,  s.  sartorius  drawn 
inwards  ;  /.  fascia  closing 
the  canal,  opened  freely: 
((.  the  artery,  witli  a  small 
opening  in  its  sheath  for 
the  passage  of  tlie  needle  ; 
s.n.  long  saphenous  nerve. 
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needle  passed  from  the  outer  side,  the  same  precautions  being  taken  as  in  the 
higher  operation  to  avoid  wounding  the  vein.  The  Hgature  should,  if  possible, 
be  placed  about  one  inch  above  the  origin  of  the  anastomotic  branch.  The 
eiTors  that  have  to  be  guarded  against  in  this  operation,  are,  first,  operating  too 
low  down.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Hunter's  canal  is  situated  midway 
between  the  groin  and  the  knee.  Secondly,  if  the  wound  be  made  too  far 
out— in  the  guiding-line  of  the  artery  instead  of  a  finger's  breadth  internal 
to  it— the  outer  border  of  the  sartorius  may  be  missed,  and  the  vastus 
internus  exposed  instead.  At  this  point  there  is  usually  an  interval  in  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  muscle  that  may  be  mistaken  for  the  edge  of  the 
sartorius.  The  error  is,  as  a  rule,  easily  recognized  by  observing  the  direction 
of  the  muscular  fibres,  those  of  the  vastus  internus  being  directed  down- 
wards and  outwards,  while  those  of  the  sartorius  are  nearly  vertical,  slanting 
a  little  inwards.  It  is  important  that  the  fascia  closing  the  canal  should 
be  opened  freely,  otherwise  should  pus  form  it  may  burrow  along  the  artery 
into  the  ham. 

The  External  Iliac  Artery  may  require  to  be  tied  in  cases  of  popliteal 
aneurism,  when  the  superficial  and  common  femorals  are  so  diseased  as  not 
to  admit  ligature.  This  occurred  once  to  me.  A  gentleman  who  had  lost 
the  left  foot  and  leg  from  spontaneous  gangrene,  two  years  afterwards  became 
the  subject  of  a  large  popliteal  aneurism  in  the  other  leg.  As  compression 
failed,  it  was  decided  to  tie  the  superficial  femoral.  On  cutting  down  on  the 
vessel  the  coats  were  found  so  diseased,  the  artery  itself  being  dilated  and 
slightly  aneurismal,  that  the  operation  was  abandoned ;  and,  as  the  common 
femoral  felt  dilated  and  almost  incompressible  from  calcification  of  its  coats, 
it  was  decided  to  tie  the  external  iliac.  This  I  did  with  the  able  assistance  of 
Sir  W.  Fergusson,  at  a  rather  high  point,  the  vessel  being  somewhat  dilated 
and  calcified  lower  down.  Pulsation  recurred  in  the  tumour  a  few  hours  after 
the  operation,  the  collateral  circulation  being  very  free,  and  the  patient  died 
of  secondary  haemorrhage  on  the  fifteenth  day. 

Double  Popliteal  Aneurism. — In  cases  of  this  kind  the  artery  has  occa- 
sionally been  hgatured  with  advantage  on  both  sides,  either  simultaneously,  or, 
with  more  safety,  consecutively.  But  these  cases  appear  to  me  especially 
adapted  for  the  employment  of  pressure,  so  as  to  avoid  that  disturbance  of  the 
balance  of  the  circulation  which  is  certain  to  ensue  when  one  vessel  is  ligatured, 
and  which  may  act  injuriously  upon  the  opposite  aneurism.  When  the 
popliteal  aneurism  is  conjoined  with  a  similar  disease  in  the  groin,  ligature  of 
the  external  iliac  is  the  proper  course  to  pursue,  and  will  effect  a  cure  of  both. 

Diffused  Popliteal  Aneurism. — When  a  circumscribed  popliteal  aneurism 
suddenly  becomes  diffused,  the  patient  is  seized  with  faintness  or  sickness,  with 
pain,  numbness,  and  a  hot  trickling  sensation  in  the  limb,  the  temperature  of 
which  falls  at  the  same  time  that  its  bulk  increases,  whilst  the  integument 
assumes  a  white,  shining,  mottled  appearance  with  more  or  less  purplish  dis- 
coloration. After  a  time  as  the  tension  increases  inflammation  is  set  up,  and 
the  skin  becomes  red,  hot,  and  oedematous,  and  the  whole  swelling  may 
resemble  in  appearance  a  large  abscess.  Diffusion  usually  occurs  after  a 
circumscribed  aneurism  has  existed  in  the  ham  for  some  weeks  or  mouths, 
and  after  some  sudden  exertion.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  disease 
appears  to  have  been  diffused  fi'om  the  very  first,  the  coats  having  given 
way,  and  extravasation  having  taken  place  into  the  areolar  tissue  of  the 
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limb,  without  pi-eviouB  consolidation  of  the  parts  around  the  artery  or  any 
attempt  at  the  formation  of  a  sac.  In  these  cases  tiie  extravasation  into  the 
hmb  may  either  be  conjoined  with  much  oedema;  or  it  may  be  confined  to  the 
areolar  tissue  ot  the  ham,  and  to  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  le^  or  may 
extend  downwards  under  the  muscles  of  the  calf.  When  the  patient  com/s 
under  the  observation  of  the  Surgeon,  the  tumour  is  found  to  be  solid,  elastic 
and  irreg^ilais  often  without  pulsation  or  bruit ;  the  limb  ocdematous,  cold,  and 
congested.  Ihe  diagnosis  of  this  form  of  aneurism  is  often  extremely  difficult 
and  there  is  great  danger  of  confounding  it  with  simple  extravasation  into  the 
caJt,  with  abscess,  or,  possibly,  with  malignant  tumour  of  the  leg. 
_  Treatment.— The  danger  attending  on  popliteal  aneurism  is  greatly 
increased  by  its  becoming  diffused.  In  these  circumstances  the  ligature  of 
the  artery  usually  affords  but  a  slender  prospect  of  success,  the  collateral  vessels 
being  so  compressed  and  choked  by  the  pressure  of  the  effused  blood  as  not  to 
admit  of  the  circulation  being  carried  on  through  them ;  hence  the  Surgeon 
has  but  two  courses  open  to  him,  to  lay  the  sac  open,  turn  out  the  clots,  and 
tie  the  vessel  above  and  below  the  opening,  or  to  amputate  the  limb. 

The  Old  Operation  for  Diffused  Popliteal  Aneurism  is  undoubtedly  a 
most  difficult  proceeding,  owing  to  the  depth  at  which  the  vessel  lies  and  the 
position  of  the  popliteal  vein  and  the  internal  popliteal  nerve  superficial  to  the 
sac.  In  former  times  it  was  almost  invariably  followed  by  profuse  and  pro- 
longed suppuration,  and  if  the  patient  escaped  the  danger  of  secondary 
hemorrhage,  septicemia  and  pyaemia,  he  recovered  with  a  stiffened  limb, 
often  flexed  to  a  considerable  angle  by  the  contraction  of  the  scar  in  the  ham. 
The  operation  was,  therefore,  at  one  time  abandoned  in  favour  of  amputation. 
In  the  present  day,  with  the  help  of  Esmarch's  bandage  to  render  the  limb 
bloodless,  and  antiseptic  treatment,  there  is  no  reason  why  an  attempt  should 
not  be  made  to  turn  out  the  clots  and  tie  the  vessel  in  every  case  in  which 
gangrene  has  not  actually  set  in,  and  in  which  the  Hunterian  operation  is 
evidently  inapplicable,  but  the  Surgeon  must  be  prepared  to  amputate  imme- 
diately should  he  fail  to  secure  the  artery.  In  opening  the  sac  the  incision 
should  be  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  the  vein.  When  the  mouth  of  the 
sac  is  found,  a  full-sized  bougie  should  be  passed  into  it  so  as  to  distend  the 
vessel,  making  it  possible  to  clean  it  thoroughly  before  passing  the  needle. 

Amputation  for  Diffused  Popliteal  Aneurism  is  the  only  resource 
should  the  Surgeon  fail  to  accomplish  the  old  operation,  or  should  gangrene 
already  have  declared  itself.  It  is  often  difficult  to  determine  what  treatment 
to  adopt  in  these  most  anxious  cases.  There  are,  however,  certain  general 
considerations  that  may  guide  the  Surgeon  in  his  decision. 

1.  In  some  cases,  the  sac  has  either  given  way  to  a  very  limited  extent;  or 
else  its  walls,  having  become  thin  and  expanded,  are  yielding  rapidly  under 
the  pressure  of  the  blood,  becoming  confused  with  the  surrounding  parts. 
Here  we  should  ligature  the  artery  without  delay :  for  although  it  is  but 
seldom  that  a  limb  can  be  saved  when  once  the  blood  has  become  infiltrated 
into  the  general  areolar  tissue,  yet  it  is  possible  that  such  a  fortunate  occur- 
rence may  happen. 

2.  In  other  instances  the  aneurism  has  not  from  the  first  been  very  dis- 
tinctly circumscribed.  It  has  followed  the  infliction  of  some  mechanical 
injury,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  has  acquired  a  considerable  size, 
without  definite  or  distinct  limitation,  being  solid  or  but  little  compressible. 
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Such  a  case  as  this  can  scarcely  be  considered,  strictly  speaking,  a  diffused 
aneurism ;  but  yet,  if  by  circumscribed  we  mean  that  tlie  blood  is  contained  in 
a  cyst  with  defined  walls,  it  scarcely  agrees  with  such  a  definition,  the  fluid 
blood  being  rather  prevented  from  escaping  widely  by  a  temporary  bamer  of 
coagula  entangled  in  the  loose  areolar  tissue  of  the  part,  and  the  vessel  being 
extensively  ruptured  or  completely  torn  across.  Here  we  are  certainly 
justified  in  having  recourse  to  compression  or  ligature,  with  a  good  prospect 
of  success. 

3.  When  the  ham  is  occupied  by  a  large  rapidly  increasing  tumour,  extend- 
ing perhaps  some  way  down  the  calf  and  up  the  thigh,  and  encroaching  on  the 
knee,  the  skin  covering  it  being  more  or  less  discoloured,  there  being  no  pul- 
sation perceptible  in  the  tibial  arteries,  and  the  veins  of  the  limb  being  full 
and  even  somewhat  congested,  the  foot  oedematous  and  several  degrees  cooler 
than  the  opposite  hmb,  the  difficulty  of  coming  to  a  decisiou  is  considerable. 

In  such  a  case  as  this,  I  think  that  the  existence  or  absence  of  distensile 
pulsation  is  a  circumstance  of  very  great  importance,  and  may  serve  to  guide 
the  Surgeon.  If  there  be  distinct  impulse  of  a  distending  character,  which 
can  be  arrested  by  compression  of  the  femoral  artery,  with  some  diminution  of 
the  size  of  the  tumour,  it  is  evident  that  blood  is  being  transmitted  through 
the  sac,  and  that  this  contains  some  fluid  blood.  In  these  circumstances  it 
'  will,  when  the  artery  is  tied,  subside  to  a  considerable  extent,  thus  allowing 
more  space  for  the  conveyance  of  the  collateral  circulation  ;  and  it  would  be 
but  right  to  give  the  patient  the  chance  by  ligaturing  the  vessel. 

If,  however,  the  tumour  have,  from  the  very  first  time  when  it  attracted 
the  patient's  notice,  been  more  or  less  solid  and  incompressible  ;  and,  though 
it  may  at  an  early  period  have  pulsated,  if  this  pulsation  have  suddenly 
ceased,  the  aneurism  at  the  same  time  having  undergone  rapid  and  great 
increase  of  bulk  with  much  tension  and  lividity  of  the  integuments,  oedema 
and  coldness  of  the  limb,  with  a  tendency  perhaps  to  vesication  and  sloughing 
of  the  skin  covering  the  tumour,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  perform  the  old 
operation,  everything  being  prepared  for  immediate  amputation  in  case  of 
failure. 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  aneurism  may  become 
diffused,  and  extensively  so,  without  any  very  great  change  in  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  limb.  It  is  only  when  the  sac  ruptures  in  such  a  position  that  the 
blood  escapes  into  the  general  areolar  tissue  of  the  limb  or  under  the  skin, 
that  much  tension  of  the  integuments  and  increase  in  the  bulk  of  the  part 
take  place. 

4.  When  a  rupture  occurs  in  a  part  of  the  sac  that  is  more  deeply  seated,  the 
blood  is  extravasated  underneath  the  deep  fascia  of  the  leg,  and  is  bound  down 
by  this  ;  and  disorganization  of  the  interior  of  the  limb  may  be  the  result, 
without  much  change  in  its  bulk  or  in  the  colour  of  the  integuments', 
but  with  excessive  deeply  seated  pain.  There  must  always  be  considerable 
risk,  m  such  a  case  as  this,  of  confounding  the  arterial  disease  with  a  solid 
tumour  ;  and  the  diagnosis  can  be  made  only  by  reference  to  the  early 
history  of  the  case,  and  more  particularly  to  the  existence  or  absence  of 
pulsation  at  this  period.  Indeed,  the  existence  or  absence  of  pulsation  in 
these  cases  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  reference  to  the  question  of  treat- 
ment, ihe  pulsation  may  have  ceased  in  a  case  of  diffused  pophteal  aneurism 
m  congequence  of  the  blood  that  has  been  extravasated  being  so  confined 
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and  bound  down  by  the  fascia  and  muscles  under  which  ib  is  effused,  that  it 
compresses  the  mouth  of  the  artery  leading  into  the  sac,  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  arrest  the  passage  of  blood  through  it,  either  wholly  or  so  that  it  enters  in 
a  leebJe  stream  of  insuflicient  force  to  communicate  an  impulse  to  the  fluid 
tliat  has  been  extravasated  into  the  limb.  This  pressure  may,  as  in  the  case  of 
which  an  illustration  has  been  given  (Fig.  450),  be  confined  to  the  deep  parts 
ot  the  limb,  and  not  give  rise  to  much,  if  any,  general  tension  of  it,  the  blood 
being  confined  below  the  deep  fascia,  where  it  communicates  the  sensation  of 
11  hard,  solid  elastic  tumour  devoid  of  pulsation.  Attention  should  conse- 
quently not  be  too  exclusively  directed  to  the  state  of  general  tension  of  the 
surface  of  a  limb,  as  this  is  by  no  means  necessarily  an  indication  of  the  state 
of  the  parts  beneath  ;  but  the  Surgeon  should  look  rather  to  the  presence  or 
absence  of  pulsation.  If  pulsation  still  exist,  the  blood  continues  to  find  its 
way  into  the  sac,  and  most  probably  through  it,  the  tension  of  the  parts  not 
having  yet  reached  its  maximum.  If  there  be  no  pulsation,  he  may  be  sure 
that  the  entrance  of  blood  into  the  diffused  aneurism  has  c-eased  in  consequence 
of  compression  exercised  on  the  mouth  of  the  artery  leading  to  it,  by  the  tense 
condition  of  the  surrounding  tissues  reacting  on  the  mass  of  blood  effused 
beneath  them.  In  such  a  state  of  things  as  this,  the  vitality  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  limb  can  be  maintained  only  by  the  blood  that  may  find  its  way  through 
the  anastomosing  channels  ;  and  this  may  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  if  the 
tension  of  the  limb  be  not  general,  the  extravasation  being  confined  below  the 
deep  fascia.  If  surgical  interference  be  delayed  in  such  a  case  as  this,  the 
deep  fascia  will  soon  give  way  by  over-distension  and  rupture,  and  the  blood 
will  be  infiltrated  into  the  general  areolar  tissue  of  the  limb  ;  and  then,  by 
compressing  those  collateral  branches  that  have  hitherto  maintained  a  feeble 
circulation  in  it,  will  infallibly  occasion  gangrene.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
recourse  be  had  to  ligature  of  the  main  artery,  the  anastomosing  circulation, 
which  may  have  been  barely  sufficient  to  keep  up  a  feeble  vitaHty  in  the  leg 
and  foot,  will  be  so  much  interfered  with  that  gangrene  of  the  limb  inevitably 
ensues.  In  these  cases  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  save  the  limb  by  laying 
open  the  sac  and  ligaturing  above  and  below  its  mouth.  Should  it 
be  impossible  to  accomplish  this  the  only  resource  left  is  to  amputate  at 
once. 

5.  When  gangrene  threatens,  the  leg  and  foot  having  become  cold,  the  skin 
being  either  pale,  tallowy,  and  mottled,  or  discoloured,  of  a  purplish  hue,  with 
perhaps  vesications  and  much  oedema,  whether  the  ligature  have  been  previously 
applied  to  the  femoral  artery  or  not,  or  whatever  the  condition  of  the  aneurism 
may  be,  w^hether  circumscribed  or  diffused,  the  patient  will  stand  a  better 
chance  of  ultimate  recovery  by  having  the  limb  removed  at  once  above  the 
knee.  If  the  amputation  be  the  primary  operation,  it  should  be  done  at  the 
lower  third  of  the  thigh,  provided  the  extravasation  be  confined  to  below  the 
knee  ;  or  higher  up,  if  the  effused  blood  have  extended  above  this  joint.  If 
the  femoral  artery  have  already  been  ligatured,  the  thigh  should  be  amputated 
on  a  level  with  the  ligature,  lest  sloughing  of  the  flaps  occur. 

Aneurisms  of  the  Tibial  Arteries  are  extremely  rare,  except  as  the 
result  of  wound,  yet  they  are  occasionally  met  with  ;  and  in  the  museum  of 
St.  George's  Hospital  there  is  a  preparation  of  a  small  aneurism  of  the 
posterior  tibial.  I  have  seen  only  one  case  during  life,  that  of  a  man 
suffering  from  cardiac  and  renal  disease,  admitted  into  University  £!ollege 
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Hospital  under  my  care  for  an  aneurism  of  the  anterior  tibial  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  upper  third  of  the  right  leg.  The  signs  were  well  marked— pulsation 
forcible  and  excentric,  bruit  loud.  Compression  was  used  without  avail ;  and 
as  he  was  anasarcous,  no  other  surgical  treatment  could  be  adopted.  He  left 
the  hospital  uncured. 

The  popliteal  and  tibial  arteries  sometimes  require  ligature  for  injury, 
but  very  rarely  for  disease.  The  operation  may  be  briefly  described 
here. 

Ligature  of  the  Popliteal  Artery.— The  popHteal  artery  may  be  tied 
at  any  part  of  its  course.  In  the  lower  tiuo-thirds  it  can  be  reached  only  by  an 
incision  in  the  line  of  the  vessel.  The  external  saphenous  vein  will  be  found 
in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  must  be  avoided.  After  dividing  the  deep 
fascia  the  internal  popliteal  nerve  must  be  found  and  drawn  to  the  outer  side. 
The  vein  then  comes  into  view  and  must  be  drawn  out  of  the  way,  when  the 
artery  will  be  exposed  lying  deeply  on  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee-joint. 
This  operation  is  never  undertaken  except  for  a  wound,  and  consequently 
must  always  be  more  or  less  of  an  informal  character.  In  its  upper  third  the 
vessel  is  reached  most  easily  from  the  inner  side.  The  guiding  line  for  the 
incision  is  the  posterior  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  adductor  magnus.  The 
knee  is  flexed  and  the  limb  placed  on  its  outer  side,  and  an  incision  is  made 
from  three  to  four  inches  in  length  parallel  to  the  tendon  of  the  adductor 
magnus  and  immediately  behind  it.  Its  upper  extremity  should  correspond  to 
the  junction  of  the  lower  and  middle  thirds  of  the  thigh.  The  skin  and  super- 
ficial fascia  are  divided,  avoiding  the  long  saphenous  nerve  if  possible,  and  the 
deep  fascia  opened.  The  edge  of  the  tendon  of  the  adductor  magnus,  which 
forms  the  first  rallying  point  in  the  operation,  is  then  sought  for.  Some 
branches  of  the  anastomotica  magna  are  divided  at  this  stage  of  the  operation 
and  requii-e  ligature.  When  the  adductor  tendon  is  found,  the  sartorius  and 
gracilis  and  inner  hamstring  muscles  are  pushed  backwards  with  the  finger  and 
held  with  a  copper  spatula.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  pass  the  spatula 
between  the  bone  and  the  artery,  which  is  surrounded  in  this  situation  by  a 
considerable  amount  of  loose  fat.  This  fat  being  torn  through,  the  artery 
is  exposed  without  much  difficulty.  The  vein  and  the  internal  popliteal  nerve 
he  to  the  outer  side  and  are  not  seen.  The  ligature  should  not  be  applied  too 
near  the  superior  articular  branches. 

Ligature  of  the  Posterior  Tibial  Artery.— The  line  of  the  posterior  tibial 
artery  is  from  a  point  about  one  inch  below  the  knee,  and  equidistant  from  the 
two  sides  of  the  limb,  to  a  point  one  finger's  breadth  behind  the  inner  malleolus. 
The  vessel  may  be  tied  at  any  part  of  its  course,  but  the  procedure  has  rarely 
been  undertaken  as  a  formal  operation  except  about  the  middle  of  the  calf  or 
behind  the  inner  malleolus. 

In  the  middle  of  the  leg  the  posterior  tibial  artery  should  be  tied  only  for  a 
wound,  and  in  such  circumstances,  as  a  rule,  no  regular  operation  can  be  per- 
formed ;  but  an  incision  of  sufficient  length,  taking  the  wound  for  its  centre, 
should  be  made  through  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus  parallel  to  their  fibres, 
when,  after  these  have  been  cut  through,  the  deep  fascia  will  be  exposed, 
ihis  must  next  be  opened,  when  the  artery  will  be  found  accompanied  by  its 
vems  and  havmg  the  nerve  to  the  outer  side.  From  the  depth  at  which  the 
vessel  is  situated,  and  the  free  incisions  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  throuo-h 
muscular  parts,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  apply  the  hgature  in  this  situation. 
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The  later  steps  of  the  operation  may  be  much  facilitated  by  flexing  ihQ  leg 
the  thigh,  and  extending  the  foot,  so  as  to  relax  the  muscles. 

The  regular  operation  as  performed  on  the  dead  body  is  rarely  required  on 
the  living.  It  is  thus  carried  out.  The  limb  is  flexed  and  laid  on  its  outer 
side.  An  incision  is  made  four  inches  in  length  parallel  to  the  inner  border 
of  the  tibia  and  about  one  inch  behind  it.  The  internal  saphenous  vein  must 
be  avoided  if  its  situation  can  be  ascertained.  On  dividing  the  deep  fascia 
the  edge  of  the  gastrocnemius,  if  it  has  not  fallen  away  to  the  outer  side 
in  the  position  of  the  leg,  will  come  into  view  and  is  to  be  pushed  to  one  side, 
exposing  the  surface  of  the  soleus.  This  is  next  to  be  divided, 
the  edge  of  the  knife  being  now  turned  towards  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  tibia.  After  cutting  through  about  half  an 
inch  of  muscular  tissue  a  tendinous  layer  is  exposed.  This  is 
the  tendon  of  the  deep  surface  of  the  soleus,  and  forms  the  first 
important  rallying  point  in  the  operation.  The  tendon  having 
been  exposed  in  the  whole  length  of  the  wound,  it  is  picked  up 
in  the  middle  with  a  pair  of  forceps  and  carefully  opened.  The 
operator  must  now  look  to  see  if  muscular  fibres  arise  from  its 
under  surface.  As  a  rule,  no  fibres  arise  from  the  internal  half 
inch  of  the  deep  surface  of  the  tendon,  and  if  the  incision 
through  it  be  made  at  this  point,  the  space  between  the  deep 
and  superficial  muscles  in  which  the  artery  lies  is  immediately 
opened.  If  the  incision  be  more  external,  the  fibres  arising 
from  the  deep  surface  of  the  tendon  must  be  divided  before 
the  proper  space  is  opened.  As  soon  as  this  is  reached,  the 
outer  part  of  the  soleus  and  the  gastrocnemius  must  be  drawn 
well  outwards  with  a  copper  spatula,  and  the  artery  comes  into 
view  with  a  vein  on  each  side,  and  the  nerve  most  commonly 
to  the  outer  side.  The  vessels  are  covered  by  the  fascia  which 
separates  the  superficial  and  deep  muscles.  Care  must  be 
taken  in  dividing  the  soleus  not  to  wound  the  latter  fascia,  as,  should  this 
happen,  the  artery  is  easily  lifted  with  the  superficial  muscles.  The  needle 
should  be  passed  from  the  side  on  which  the  nerve  lies. 

The  posterior  tibial  artery  behind  the  malleolus  is  reached  by  making  a  semi- 
lunar incision  about  two  inches  in  length,  curving  round  the  posterior  and 
lower  part  of  the  malleolus,  and  one  finger's  breadth  behind  it.  After  dividing 
the  skin  and  fat,  the  internal  annular  ligament  comes  into  view\  If  the 
guiding  line  have  been  accurately  adhered  to,  the  artery  will  appear  immedi- 
ately the  annular  ligament  is  divided.  It  has  a  thick-walled  vein  on  either 
side  of  it,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  the  artery  in  a  bloodless  limb,  unless  it 
be  carefully  examined.  The  nerve  lies  behind  and  external  to  the  artery,  and 
the  needle  must  be  passed  from  behind.  The  most  common  error  in  tying 
this  artery  arises  from  keeping  to  the  convex  instead  of  to  the  concave  side  of 
the  wound  while  deepening  the  incision.  The  deep  parts  of  the  incision  thus 
gradually  approach  the  malleolus,  and  the  tendons  are  reached  instead  of  the 
artery.  The  tendon  of  the  tibiahs  posticus  is  that  exposed,  as  it  is  most 
superficial.  The  artery  must  then  be  looked  for  behind  this,  and  immediatdy 
beneath  the  annular  ligament.  If  the  dissection  be  carried  on  past  the  sheath 
of  the  tibialis  posticus  till  the  flexor  longus  digitorum  comes  into  view,  it  will 
pass  beneath  the  artery,  which  is  usually  then  held  out  of  the  way  in  the 
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posterior  blunt  hook,  and  is  thus  missed.    The  flexor  longus  hallucis  lies  so 
far  behind  the  artery  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  expose  it. 

The  Anterior  Tibial  Artery  may  be  tied  in  several  situations  ;  but,  like 
the  posterior  tibial,  it  should  not  be  ligatured  in  the  upper  or  middle 
parts  of  the  leg,  except  for  injury.  The  difficulties  of  the  operation  are 
lessened  as  the  ankle,  where  the  artery  becomes  superficial,  is  approached.  The 
line  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery  is  from  the  inner  side  of  the  head  of  the 
fibula  to  a  point  exactly  midway  between  the  two  malleoli  ;  and  the  course 
j  of  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot  is  from  this  point  to  the  cleft  between  the  first 
two  toes. 

In  the  upper  third  of  the  leg  the  artery  lies  deeply  between  the  tibialis 
I  anticus  and  extensor  longus  digitorum,  surrounded  by  veins  and  having 
its  nerve  to  the  outer  side.  If  it  ever  be  found  necessary  to  tie  it  in  this 
situation,  an  incision  should  be  made  in  the  guiding  line  of  the  artery,  from 
four  to  five  inches  in  length.  The  deep  fascia  muse  be  opened,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, notched  transversely.  In  the  upper  fourth  of  the  limb  the  tibialis  anticus 
arises  from  the  fascia,  which  adds  somewhat  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  the 
interval  between  the  muscles.  The  first  intermuscular  space  tD  the  outside  of 
the  tibia  is  the  one  to  be  sought  for.  When  it  is  found  the  ankle  must  be 
flexed  to  relax  the  muscles,  which  are  then  held  apart  with  copper  spatulee. 
The  artery  may  then  be  cleaned  with  a  director,  and  the  needle  passed 
obliquely  beneath  it.  In  operating  high  up  in  the  limb  it  is  possible  to 
'  slip  into  the  space  between  the  peronei  and  the  extensor  longus  digitorum. 
This  error  is  at  once  recognized  by  finding  a  distinct  fibrous  intermuscular 
septum,  no  such  structure  existing  between  the  tibialis  anticns  and  the 
extensor  digitorum. 

In  the  middle  and  lower  thirds  of  the  leg  the  artery  will  be  found  between 
the  tibialis  anticus  and  the  extensor  proprius  hallucis  ;  the  latter  muscle  does 
not,  however,  reach  the  surface  above  the  middle  of  the  leg.  The  right  space 
is  found  by  keeping  accurately  to  the  guiding  line  of  the  artery,  and,  after  the 
fascia  is  opened,  taking  the  outer  border  of  the  tibialis  anticus  as  the  guide. 
The  edge  of  the  extensor  longus  digitorum  is  recognized  by  its  rounded  tendon, 
reaching  considerably  above  the  middle  of  the  leg,  with  fleshy  fibres  joining  it 
on  the  outer  side. 

The  Dorsal  Artery  of  the  Foot  runs  from  a  point  midway  between  the 
two  malleoli  to  the  base  of  the  space  between  the  first  and  second  metatarsal 
bones,  and  may  be  felt  pulsating  in  this  line.  It  lies  external  to  the  tendon  of 
the  extensor  proprius  hallucis,  and  is  crossed  near  its  lower  end  by  the  internal 
belly  and  tendon  of  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum.  It  is  sometimes  absent, 
and  not  unfrequently  lies  external  to  the  line  just  mentioned.  It  is  reached' 
by  an  incision  in  the  line  of  the  artery,  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  the 
lower  end  of  which  corresponds  to  the  base  of  the  space  between  the  first  two 
metatarsal  bones.  The  superficial  and  deep  fascia  being  divided,  the  artery 
may  immediately  come  into  view.  If  it  does  not,  the  inner  belly  and  tendon 
of  the  extensor  brevis  must  be  sought  for,  and  its  inner  border  followed  till 
the  long  extensor  is  reached.  If  the  artery  is  not  seen  passing  beneath  the 
tendon  of  the  short  extensor,  that  muscle  must  be  forcibly  pulled  outwards 
and  the  vessel  sought  for  beneath  it.  If  it  does  not  then  come  into  view  it  is 
probably  absent.  The  termination  of  the  anterior  tibial  nerve  accompanies 
the  artery  when  it  is  in  its  normal  situation,  and  lies  usually  to  the  outer  side 
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The  Peroneal  Artery  has  been  tied  in  rare  cases  for  wound  in  the  middle 
of  the  leg.  It  is  found  by  making  an  incision  about  three  inches  in  length  on 
the  external  border  of  the  fibula,  which  is  the  first  rallying  point  tn  the 
operation.  A  thin  tendinous  layer,  forming  part  of  the  origin  of  the  soleus, 
and  sometimes  a  few  fleshy  fibres,  are  found  attached  to  the  bone.  On  dividing 
these,  the  flexor  longus  hallucis  comes  into  view.  This  is  cut  carefully  away 
from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bone,  and  at  its  inner  edge  a  tube  of  fascia 
is  found,  in  which  the  artery  lies  between  the  flexor  longus  hallucis  and 
tibialis  posticus.  This  must  be  opened,  and  the  vena  comites  separated 
with  a  director,  after  which  the  needle  is  easily  passed. 
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CHAPTEE  XLYI. 


INFLAMMATION   OF   BONE    AND    ITS  EFFECTS. 


GENERAXj    pathology    of    INPIiAMMATORY   AFFECTIONS    OF  BONE. 

Before  considering  the  diseases  of  bone  as  they  present  themselves  in 
practice,  it  will  be  convenient  to  describe  the  different  effects  of  inflammation 
on  the  separate  structures  of  which  a  bone  is  composed,  viz.,  the  periosteum, 
the  medulla  and  the  osseous  tissue.  The  necessity  for  this  arises  from  the  fact 
that  inflammatory  affections  are  rarely  limited  to  one  of  these  structures. 
Thus  inflammation  commencing  in  the  periosteum,  if  it  last  for  any  length  of 
time,  always  produces  more  or  less  marked  changes  in  the  compact  tissue 
beneath,  and  the  cancellous  tissue  is  never  affected  without  the  periosteum 
sooner  or  later  taking  part  in  the  morbid  process. 

The  process  of  inflammation  in  bone  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  all  other 
tissues — such  modifications  as  exist  being  due  solely,  to  the  structure  of  the 
affected  part.  In  the  Chapter  on  Inflammation  it  was  pointed  out  that  in 
the  more  acute  or  destructive  processes  of  inflammation  the  inflamed  tissue 
becomes  infiltrated  with  new  cells,  before  which  the  original  structures  dis- 
appear. In  the  soft  parts  of  a  bone,  the  medulla  and  periosteum,  this  takes 
place  exactly  as  in  other  tissues,  but  in  compact  bone  the  process  is  restricted 
and  delayed  by  the  density  of  the  structure.  The  new  tissue  undergoes  the 
same  changes  in  bone  as  elsewhere  :  it  may  soften  and  break  down  into  pus,  it 
may  suffer  from  fatty  degeneration  and  caseation,  or  it  may  develop,  the 
product  being  as  a  rule  osseous,  instead  of  fibrous  tissue,  as  in  the  soft  parts. 
The  chronic  inflammatory  processes  which  in  the  soft  parts  lead  to  fibroid 
induration  or  overgrowth  of  the  connective  tissue^  when  affecting  a  bone  lead 
to  the  formation  o^^  new  osseous  tissue,  but  the  process  is  essentially  the  same. 
As  m  other  parts  the  inflammation  may  end  in  death  of  the  affected  tissue 
Acute  infective  inflammations  are  also  met  with,  and  the  chronic  processes 
associated  with  the  presence  of  tubercle  are  common.  All  these  inflammations 
are  identical  in  character  with  those  already  described  as  affecting  the  soft 
parts,  such  differences  in  detail  as  exist  being  due  solely  to  the  physical 
peculiarities  of  the  tissue  implicated. 

Inflammatory  Processes  in  the  Periosteum.— The  periosteum  is 
composed  of  two  layers,  the  more  superficial  of  which  consists  chiefly  of 
white  fibrous  tissue  ;  the  deeper  contains  a  large  proportion  of  yellow  elastic 
tissue  Forming  part  of  the  deep  layer  in  immediate  contact  with  the  bone  is 
a  stratum  which  contains  numerous  cells.    In  growing  bone  these  have  the 
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ordinary  appeararico  of  the  cells  always  found  immediately  preceding  the 
formation  of  new  bone,  the  so-called  osteoblasts  ;  they  are  granular  and 
somewhat  angular  in  outline.  In  adult  bone  these  are  represented  by 
flattened  cells,  but  they  readily  resume  the  form  of  osteoblasts  under  slight 
degrees  of  stimuhition.  The  periosteum  is  extremely  vascular,  the  vessels 
breaking  up  in  it  and  entering  the  Haversian  canals  of  the  bone  beneath,  and 
numerous  nerves  may  be  traced  in  its  structure.  The  effects  of  this  structure 
in  modifying  the  process  of  inflammation  are  obvious.  The  extreme  vascu- 
larity of  the  membrane  favours  exudation,  ,and  the  inflammatory  products 
accumulate  most  abundantly  in  the  deeper  layers,  and  between  them  and  the 
bone,  beneath  the  denser  fibrous  layer.  They  penetrate  also  along  the  vessels 
into  the  Plaversian  canals.  Owing  to  the  abundant  nervous  supply  and  to 
the  tension  caused  by  the  unyielding  nature  of  the  superficial  layers  of  the 
periosteum,  inflammatory  exudation  is  often  accompanied  by  very  severe  pain. 
Should  the  inflammation  terminate  in  suppuration  the  vessels  passing  from 
the  periosteum  to  the  bone  are  destroyed,  and  death  of  a  portion  of  the 
compact  tissue  may  result.  This  is,  however,  by  no  means  a  necessary 
consequence,  especially  if  the  periosteum  be  separated  only  to  a  small  extent, 
as  the  blood  supply  from  the  medulla  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  vitality  of 
the  denuded  bone.  Sloughing  of  the  periosteum  as  a  result  of  inflammation 
is  a  somewhat  rare  occurrence  owing  to  the  abundant  vascularity  of  that 
structm*e.  Lastly,  new  bone  is  formed  with  great  readiness  in  all  chronic 
inflammatory  processes  in  the  periosteum,  the  mode  in  which  it  is  developed 
being  the  same  as  in  jshysiological  growth,  though  wanting  in  regularity. 
The  following  are  the  names  given  to  the  various  inflammatory  processes 
occurring  in  the  periosteum  : — (1.)  Simple  Acute  Periostitis  ;  (2.)  Suppura- 
tive Periostitis,  a.  Simple  and  Locahzed,  l.  Infective  and  Diffuse  ;  (3.)  Chronic 
Periostitis,  a.  Osteoplastic,  J).  Gummatous,  c.  Tuberculous. 

1.  Simple  Acute  Periostitis. — This  is  most  commonly  the  result  of 
injury.  The  membrane  is  redder  and  thicker  than  natural.  It  separates 
easily,  and  as  it  is  stripped  off  tine  threads  are  sen  passing  from  it  into  the 
bone  ;  these  are  the  vessels  wh  ch  are  loosened  by  the  exudation  into  the 
Haversian  canals,  and  consequently  draw  out  more  readily.  On  section  the 
swollen  membrane  presents  a  somewhat  gelatinous  appearance,  due  to  the 
infiltration  of  its  structure  with  the  inflammatory  exudation  ;  this  is  most 
marked  in  the  deeper  layers  next  the  bone.  Microscopic  examination  shows 
only  the  ordinary  appearances  of  inflammation— dilatation  of  the  vessels  and 
infiltration  of  the  fibrous  tissue,  especially  its  deeper  layers  with  small  round 
cells.  Simple  acute  periostitis  may  end  in  resolution  with  a  perfect  return  to 
the  normal  condition,  or  it  may  pass  on  to  suppuration,  but  more  commonly 
it  becomes  chronic  and  assumes  the  osteoplastic  form. 

Suppurative  Periostitis,  (a)  Simple  Acute  Periostitis,  resulting  from 
injury  occasionally  terminates  in  suppuration.  The  pus  forms  between  the 
membrane  and  the  bone,  and  slowly  perforates  the  fibrous  layer.  It  shows  but 
httle  tendency  to  extend  beneath  the  periosteum  or  to  separate  it  widely  from 
the  bone.  It  may  be  followed  by  death  of  the  exposed  portion  of  the  compact 
tissue,  but,  as  before  stated,  this  is  by  no  means  necessary. 

{!))  Infective  Inflammation  of  the  Periosteum  is  a  much  more  serious 
affection.  It  occurs  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  young  subjects.  It  termi- 
nates very  early  in  suppuration  and  the  pus  difluses  itself  widely,  stripping 
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the  periosteum  from  the  boue,  sometimes  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  tlie 
diaphysis.  When  it  reaches  the  epiphyses  the  suppuration  extends  in  the 
growing  tissue  between  them  and  the  shaft,  and  thus  in  extreme  cases  the 
whole  diaphysis  may  lie  loose  in  the  cavity  of  a  large  abscess  enclosed  within 
the  fibrous  layer  of  the  periosteum  ;  finally,  this  is  perforated,  and  the  pus 
diffuses  itself  amongst  the  surrounding  tissues.  In  spite  of  the  acuteness  of 
the  process,  the  periosteum  very  rarely  sloughs,  and  if  exit  be  given,  to  the  pus 
the  intensity  of  the  infljunmation  subsides  and  the  periostitis  assumes  the 
osteoplastic  form,  new  bone  being  abundantly  deposited  beneath  it.  Infective 
periostitis  almost  invariably  leads  to  death  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
bone  which  has  been  laid  bare  by  the  separation  of  the  membrane,  but  the 
extent  that  perishes  does  not  necessarily  correspond  to  that  separated  from  its 
periosteum. 

Osteoplastic  Periostitis. — This  is  essentially  a  chronic  process.  It  occurs 
as  a  consequence  of  the  slighter  forms  of  irritation,  or  as  a  sequel  of  acute 
inflammation.  It  is  very  frequently  met  with  also  as  an  accompaniment  of 
more  deeply  seated  inflammatory  mischief,  as  of  the  medulla  or  cancellous 
tissue,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  diseased  joints.  In  young  subjects  it 
results  fi'om  very  slight  sources  of  irritation,  being  then  merely  an.  exaggera- 
tion of  the  normal  process  of  growth.  In  osteoplastic  periostitis  the  membrane 
is  thickened  and  more  vascular  than  natural.  It  separates  with  some  ease, 
and  its  under  surface  often  feels  gritty  from  small  fragments  of  new  bone  that 
have  come  away  with  it.  Beneath  it  and  adherent  to  the  compact  tissue  is 
the  new  bone  formed  as  the  result  of  the  process.  This  may  be  arranged  in 
smooth  layers,  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  bone,  in  nodules  or  in  pointed 
processes.  "When  the  nodulated  or  spiculated  masses  reach  any  considerable 
size  they  are  frequently  termed  osteoplnjtes.  The  new  bone  formed  in  the 
early  stages  of  osteoplastic  periostitis  is  soft  and  spongy,  being  traversed  by 
large  canals  containing  vessels  surrounded  by  large  cells.  These  canals  are 
set  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the  bone.  As  recovery  takes  place  the 
new  bone  is  partly  absorbed,  the  irregular  nodular  or  spiculated  masses  are 
smoothed  down  and  the  remainder  gradually  increases  in  density,  till  it 
becomes  indistinguishable  from  the  compact  bone  beneath. 

Microscopic  examination  of  the  parts  involved  in  osteoplastic  periostitis 
shows  that  the  swollen  membrane  is  infiltrated  with  small  round  cells,  propor- 
tional in  number  to  the  acuteness  of  the  process.  In  the  deeper  layers  in 
contact  with  the  newly-forming  bone,  the  cells  assume  the  characteristic 
angular  shape  and  granular  appearance  of  osteoblasts.  There  seems  to  be  a 
direct  transition  from  the  granulation  cells  infiltrating  the  inflamed  membrane 
to  the  osteoblasts,  and  it  has  therefore  been  supposed  that  they  are  developed 
from  migratmg  cells,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  productive  inflammatory  processes 
elsewhere,  it  seems  probable  that  the  original  cells  of  the  deeper  layer  of  the 
periosteum  are  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  new  tissue  after  the  acute 
stage  has  subsided.  The  new  bone  is  formed  subsequently  in  the  same  way  as 
in  normal  ossification.  A  homogeneous  ground-substance  is  developed  between 
the  osteoblasts  which  soon  becomes  indistinctly  fibrillated  and  subsequently 
calcified.  Some  of  the  osteoblasts  seem  to  disappear,  while  others  remain 
tormmg  the  bone-corpuscles.  The  development  of  the  inflammatory  new 
^owth  into  bone  commences  at  the  points  most  distant  from  the  vessels  and 
gradually  encroaches  on  them  till  they  come  to  lie  in  channels  surrounded  bv 
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bone  (Haversian  canals).  AVe  have  before  seen  that  tlie  same  changes  occiu- 
in  the  formation  of  calhis  in  the  repair  of  a  fracture  (Vol.  I.,  p.  529),  but  in 
these  circumstances  cartilage  occasionally  appears  before  the  development  of 
bone.  This  is  never  met  with  in  osteoplastic  periostitis  arising  from  other 
causes. 

Billroth  is  of  opinion  that  the  new  bone  developed  in  osteoplastic  periostitis 
is  not  always  formed  solely  from  the  periosteum.  That  it  is  so  in  those  cases 
in  Avhich  the  compact  tissue  beneath  is  dead  is  of  course  evident,  but  in  other 
cases  he  believes  that  granulation  tissue  sprouting  out  of  the  openings  of  the 
PTaversian  canals  takes  part  in  the  process.  In  the  union  of  fractures  the 
callus  is  partly  formed  from  the  injured  soft  parts  superficial  to  the 
periosteum. 

Gmnmatons  Periostitis  and  the  other  varieties  of  inflammation  of  the 
periosteum  resulting  from  syphilis  have  already  been  described.  (Vol.  I,, 
p.  1157.) 

Any  localized  chronic  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  periosteum,  whether 
simple  or  syphilitic,  and  whether  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  new  bone 
or  not,  is  commonly  termed  a  node. 

Tuberculous  Periostitis  is  the  result  of  the  deposit  of  tubercle  in  the 
deeper  layers  of  the  membrane.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  tuberculous  tisfcue 
undergoes  caseation  and  a  chronic  abscess  follows.  The  subjacent  bone  is 
usually  sooner  or  later  affected,  so  that  it  may  often  be  impossible  to 
determine  the  exact  starting-point  of  the  disease.  Tuberculous  periostitis  is 
not  common  in  the  long  bones  of  the  limbs,  but  is  met  with  in  the  ribs  and  in 
many  cases  of  tubercle  of  the  spine. 

Inflammatory  Processes  affecting  the  Compact  Tissue  of  a  bone.— 
The  compact  tissue  of  bone  is  composed  of  lamellse  arranged  for  the  most  part 
concentrically  around  the  Haversian  canals.    Beneath  the  periosteum  the 
lamellEB  lose  their  concentric  arrangement  and  lie  parallel  to  the  surface. 
Between  the  lamellge  lie  the  bone-corpuscles  in  the  lacuna3  and  from  these  the 
fine  canaliculi  pass  through  the  bony  tissue.     The  Haversian  canals  aix- 
smallest  near  the  surface,  and-  gradually  increase  in  size  towards  the  deeper 
])arts,  so  that  the  compact  and  the  cancehous  tissue  gradually  merge  into  each 
other  without  any  sharp  line  of  distinction  between  them.    Each  Haversian 
canal,  except  the  very  smallest,  contains  a  small  artery  and  vein,  a  flattened 
ymphatic  vessel,  and  a  pale  nerve-fibre,  surrounded  by  a  small  amount  of  delicate 
connective  tissue  containing  branched  cells.    There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  bone-corpuscles  take  any  active  part  in  the  inflammatory  processes  in 
bone  ;  all  the  changes  observed  proceed  from  the  Haversian  canals.  The 
nature  of  the  tissue  in  which  the  inflammation  is  taking  place  necessarily  causes 
some  modification  in  the  phenomena.    Exudation  and  migration  of  the  cor- 
puscles occur  as  in  other  structures,  but  the  amount  is  somewhat  limited  by 
the  unyielding  nature  of  the  surrounding  tissue.    The  swelHng  of  the  dehcate 
connective  tissue  in  the  Haversian  canals  will  moreover  tend  to  compress  the 
vessels,  and  thus  in  acute  inflammation  of  compact  bone  death  of  the  affected 
part  is  very  prone  to  occur  from  arrest  of  the  flow  of  blood  through  it.  Should 
this  not  happen,  we  see  the  same  changes  occurring  as  in  other  tissues  ;  the 
new  cells  increase  in  number  and  the  original  tissue  disappears  beiore  thein. 
In  bone  this  process  is  necessarily  slow  on  account  of  the  density  of  the 
structure,  but  ultimately  a  portion  of  the  solid  bone  may  be  as  completely 
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destroyed  before  the  advancing  cells  as  are  the  soft  tissues  in  the  formation  of 
an  abscess-cavity,  or  in  ulceration  of  the  skin.  When  recovery  takes  place  the 
inflammatory  products  develop  into  bone  instead  of  into  fibrous  tissue  as  in 
the  soft  parts.  The  compact  tissue  is  also  liable  to  chronic  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  same  type  as  those  leading  to  fibroid  induration  of  the  soft 
parts,  but  in  bone  the  product  of  the  process  is  new  osseous  tissue  which  develops 
in  the  Haversian  canals,  gradually  narrowing  them,  and  rendering  the  texture 
more  dense  than  natural. 

The  inflammatory  processes  observed  in  compact  bone  are  the  following  : — 
(1.)  Earefying  or  rarefactive  osteitis;  (2.)  Osteoplastic  or  condensing  osteitis'; 
and  (0.)  Necrosis. 

Rarefying  or  Rarefactive  Osteitis. — Th  s  may  occur  as  a  secondary 
effect  of  inflammation  commencing  in  the  periosteum  or  in  the  medulla.  It  is 
observed  also  as  the  result  of  injury,  as  in  a  piece  of  bone  denuded  of  its 
periosteum,  or  ou  each  side  of  a  fracture.  In  many  cases  its  original  cause  is 
very  obscure. 

A  portion  of  compact  bone  undergoing  this  change  is  in  the  earliest  stages 
shghtly  redder  than  natural  ;  the  openings  of  the  Haversian  canals  after  a 
time  become  somewhat  increased  iu  size,  and  consequently  a  larger  number 
are  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  As  the  process  advances  the  Haversian  canals 
increase  at  the  expense  of  the  bone  surrounding  them,  and  when  they  reach  a 
sufficient  size  they  can  be  seen  to  contain  a  small  quantity  of  pink  granulation 
tissue  surrounding  the  vessel.  If  a  portion  of  the  bone  at  this  stage  be 
macerated  it  presents  a  porous  spongy  appearance,  almost  resembling  cancellous 
tissue.  If  the  process  advances  still  further,  as  in  the  separation  of  a  piece  of 
dead  bone,  the  neighbouring  enlarged  Haversian  canals  coalesce,  the  solid 
osseous  tissue  disappearing  entirely,  and  a  soft  mass  of  granulation  tissue  fills 
the  space  once  occupied  by  solid  bone.  The  superficial  layers  of  the  granulation 
tissue  may  break  down  into  piis  under  the  same  conditions  that  give  rise  to 
suppuration  elsewhere,  or,  should  the  process  cease,  the  new  tissue  develops 
mto  bone  by  the  same  process  as  in  osteoplastic  periostitis,  the  new  osseous 
tissue  being  first  formed  in  connexion  with  the  old. 

_  The  rarefying  osteitis  may  be  limited  to  a  small  portion  of  the  bone  as 
m  the  separation  of  a  sequestrum,  or  may  be  diffused  over  a  wide  area  In 
the  latter  case  it  is  more  chronic,  and,  although  rendering  the  bone  more 
porous  than  natural,  rarely  leads  to  its  complete  destruction  for  any  o-reat 
extent.  ^ 

Microscopic  examination  of  a  piece  of  bone  affected  by  rarefying  osteitis 
t7A  ^'"'J"^''™^  appearances.  In  the  earliest  stage  the  vessels  are  dis- 
tended with  blood,  and  numerous  cells,  probably  migrated  leucocytes,  are  found 
m  the  delicate  connective  tissue  contained  in  the  Haversian  canal.  In  a  more 
advanced  stage  these  cells  are  greatly  increased  in  number,  and  the  wall  of  the 
canal  is  seen  to  have  been  consumed  away  before  them.  The  destruction  of 
the  osseous  tissiie  takes  place  irregularly  in  excavated  concentric  hollows,  first 
described  by  Howship  and  consequently  named  Howshi/s  Ucunc,-  (F  o 
l\t^L  these  will  be  found  to  be  filled  by  cells  of  con- 

siderable size  containing  several  nuclei,  each  cell  corresponding  to  a  lacuna 
|The8e  multi-nucleated  cells,  which  have  received  the  name  of  osteoclast  1 

physiological  process,  as  the  development  of  the  medullary  canal.    They  lie 
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directly  in  contact  with  the  bone,  the  rest  of  the  space  snrrounding  the  vessels 
being  filled  with  the  ordiiuiry  small  round  cells  of  granulation  tissue.  Their 
mode  of  development  and  subsequent  fate  are  uncertain.  The  osseous  tissue 
which  is  yet  uudestroyed  often  presents  no  evident  change.  The  bone- 
corpuscles  certainly  show  no  signs  of  taking  any  part  in  the  process.  Should 
they  show  any  change,  it  is  one  of  degeneration,  not  of  proliferation.  They 
may  be  unnatui-ally  granular,  and  are  sometimes  represented  merely  by  an  oil- 
globule,  or  a  mass  of  fat  granules.  They  can  in  most  cases  be  seen  to  be 
unaltered  until  the  lacunas  in  which  they  lie  are  opened  by  the  advancing 
absorption  of  the  osseous  tissue,  and  after  that  their  fate  is  unknown. 

When  the  destructive  process  has  advanced  far  enough  to  form  a  consider- 
able space  filled  with  granulation  cells  around  the  original  vessel  of  the 
Haversian  canal,  new  capillary  loops  are  found  penetrating  amongst  the  new 
tissue,  just  as  in  the  development  of  granulation  tissue  in  a  wound. 

The  destruction  of  bone  by  the  pressure  of  a  tumour  or  an  aneurism,  or  its 


Fig.  503. — Section  of  bone  in  which  deposition  by  osteoblasts  and  absorption  bj'  osteoclasts  are  in  progress 
(94  dianis.).    a.  Osteoclasts  and  Howship's  lacniiie  ;  h.  Osteoblasts. 

infiltration  by  a  malignant  growth,  is  carried  out  by  the  same  process  as  that 
just  described,  but  in  the  former  case,  when  the  Haversian  canals  have  become 
sufficiently  enlarged,  the  special  elements  of  the  tumour  penetrate  into  them, 
displacing  the  granulation  tissue.  The  compact  tissue  may  in  like  manner  be 
invaded  by  the  specific  tissue  of  a  syphihtic  gumma. 

Various  terms  are  applied  clinically  to  this  rarefying  osteitis  under  its 
diff'erent  modifications.  When  the  process  is  widely  diff"used,  a  large  part  of 
the  shaft  of  a  bone  being  rendered  more  porous  than  natural  without  complete 
destruction  of  the  osseous  tissue,  it  is  sometimes  termed  inflammatori/osteojwrosis. 
When  only  a  localised  area  is  afi'ected,  as  in  the  separation  of  dead  from  living 
bone,  with  complete  destruction  of  the  osseous  tissue,  and  subsequent  formation 
of  pus  from  the  granulation  tissue  replacing  it,  it  is  termed  simfple  ulceration  of 
hone.  When  it  occurs  as  the  result  of  the  infiltration  of  the  compact  tissue  by 
a  subperiosteal  gumma  followed  by  softening  and  suppuration  of  the  new 
growth,  it  is  described  as  syphilitic  caries. 

Osteoplastic  Osteitis  or  Osteo-sclerosis.— This  is  always  an  extremely 
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chronic  process.    It  may  occur  as  a  sequence  of  diffuse  rarefactive  osteitis  or 
aX  sCidai^^  result  of  some  central  mischief  occurring  in  the  cance  lou 
or  medulla,  or  as  a  consequence  of  syphilis.    Osteoplastic  osteitis  s 
characterized  by  a  development  of  new  bone  in  the  connective  tissue  s  r- 
oundt g  he  veLls  in  the  Haversian  canals.    The  mode  of  formation  of  the 
osseous  tissue  is  the  same  as  in  osteoplastic  periostit  s.    As  he  result  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
process  the  bone  becomes  greatly  increased  in  density,  frequently  with  com  pete 
obhteration  of  many  of  the  Haversian  canals.    This  may  even  go  on  to  sud 
an  extent  as  to  cut  off  the  vascular  supply  from  a  portion  of  bone  and  thus 
cause  its  death.    The  bone,  may  acquire  the  consistence  of  ivory.    At  tne 
same  time  it  may  increase  in  thickness,  partly  from  a  simultaneous  growth  ot 
bonefi-om  the  periosteum,  and  partly  apparently  from  interstitial  growth  in 
the  bone  itself.    The  new  bone,  though  denser  in  structure,  resembles  healthy 
osseous  tissue  when  examined  by  the  microscope. 

The  two  processes  just  described,  osteoplastic  and  rarefactive  osteitis,  not 
unfrequently  go  on  side  by  side,  giving  rise  to  the  appearance  known  as 
expansion  of  bone.    The  compact  tissue,  when  thus  affected,  becomes  more 
spongy  than  natural,  and  the  arrangement  of  its  structure  is  often  more  or  less 
completely  altered.    In  normal  compact  tissue  some  of  the  superhciaUamelte 
lie  parallel  to  the  surface,  but  for  the  greater  part  they  are  arranged  circularly 
around  the  Haversian  canals  ;  not  unfi-equently,  however,  we  find  m  chronic 
osteitis  that  the  compact  structure  undergoes  a  peculiar  laminated  expansion, 
so  that  a  section  of  it  presents  throughout  parallel  layers,  concentric  with  the 
medulla.    The  lamelte  are  separated  from  each  other  by  pink  vascular  tissue. 
This  change  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  considerable  increase  m  size  of  the 
affected  bone,  which  may  extend  throughout  a  great  part  of  its  length. 
Microscopic  examination  shows,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  that  the  pmk  tissue 
between  the  bony  lamina  is  composed  chiefly  of  round  cells,  like  those  of 
ordinary  granulation  tissue,  but  on  one  side  of  the  lamella  the  cells  in  contact 
with  the  osseous  layer  are  assuming  the  form  of  osteoblasts,  indicating  that 
formation  of  bone  is  taking  place  ;  while,  on  the  other,  the  surface  of  the 
lamella  is  irregular,  presenting  the  hollows  known  as  Howship's  lacunae,  and 
in  these  are  the  large  multi-nucleated  cells,  or  osteoclasts,  which  are  indicative 
of  destruction  of  bone  (Fig.  503).    This  process,  when  occurring  as  a  patho- 
logical change,  is  usually  regarded  as  inflammatory,  but  the  close  analogy 
between  it  and  normal  growth  is  evident.    In  the  growing  bone  of  a  child  the 
medullary  canal  is  hollowed  out  by  a  process  similar  to  that  just  described,  and 
new  bone  is  constantly  deposited  on  the  surface  by  the  periosteum.  In  chronic 
osteitis  with  "  expansion  "  of  the  bone,  the  chief  difference  is  in  the  diffusion 
of  the  process  throughout  the  compact  tissue  and  its  irregularity.    If  the  source 
of  irritation  to  which  the  expanding  osteitis  is  due  be  removed,  the  destructive 
part  of  the  change  ceases  and  new  bone  is  formed  on  both  sides  of  the  lamellpe, 
and  thus,  while  the  abnormal  size  is  more  or  less  completely  retained,  the 
structure  becomes  as  dense  as,  or  sometimes  denser  than,  normal  compact  tissue. 

In  some  few  cases  the  appearances  presented  by  the  diseased  bone  are  such 
as  to  suggest  that  the  periosteum  takes  but  little  part  in  the  process,  but  more 
commonly  expansion  of  the  compact  tissue  is  associated  with  laminated 
deposits  of  new  bone  from  the  periosteum. 

Expansion  of  bone  by  a  tumour  is  a  change  of  the  same  character,  the 
destructive  processes  just  described  taking  place  in  the  parts  pressed  on  by  the 
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growth,  while  at  the  same  time  new  bone  is  developed  beneath  the  periosteunj. 
'rims,  even  when  the  tumour  greatly  exceeds  the  normal  bone  in  size,  it  is 
often  Ibund  to  be  still  surrounded  by  a  shell  of  osseous  tissue. 

Syphilitic  Osteitis  has  already  been  described  (Vol.  I.,  p.  ]157). 

Necrosis  of  the  Compact  Tissue  may  be  the  result  of  direct  injury, 
as  a  severe  blow.  A  portion  of  bone  may  perish  owing  to  its  vascular  supply 
being  cut  of  by  separation  of  the  periosteum  by  injury  or  by  the  formation  of 
pus  Ijeueath  the  membrane  ;  and  in  like  manner  suppuration  in  the  medullary 
canal  may  cause  the  death  of  the  neighbouring  compact  tissue.  When  the  com- 
pact tissue  becomes  involved  in  acute  inflammation  extending  to  it,  either 
fi-om  tlie  medulla  or  from  the  periosteum,  it  is  very  apt  to  necrose  from  pressure 
upon  the  vessels  in  the  liaversian  canals  by  the  inflammatory  exudation  within 
them.  Chronic  osteoplastic  osteitis  may  also,  in  some  cases,  end  in  necrosis 
from  gradual  obliteration  of  the  Haversian  canals.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
small  fragments  of  bone  may  die  and  subsequently  be  absorbed  ;  but  that  this 
may  take  place  it  is  necessary  that  the  dead  portion  be  of  small  size  and 
free  from  irritating  properties.  If  it  have  perished  in  consequence  of  some 
infective  inflammation,  or  have  been  impregnated  with  decomposing  matter, 
its  absorption  becomes  impossible,  for  absorption  of  bone  is  carried  out 
solely  by  the  medium  of  the  living  cells  before  described,  and  these  cannot 
exist  in  a  healthy  state  in  the  presence  of  the  virus  of  an  infective  process 
or  the  products  of  putrefaction.  Larger  fragments  of  dead  bone  are  always 
separated  from  the  living  and  cast  olf.  This  is  accomplished  entirely  at  the 
expense  of  the  living  bone.  The  process  by  which  it  is  carried  out  is  merely 
one  of  rarefying  osteitis  carried  to  its  highest  stage,  and  ending  in  complete 
destruction  of  the  osseous  tissue  where  the  living  is  in  contact  with  the  dead, 
its  place  being  occupied  by  granulation  tissue.  The  layers  of  this  tissue 
touching  the  dead  bone  break  down  into  pus,  and  thus  complete  separation  is 
accomplished.  The  further  details  of  the  process  will  be  given  when  treating 
of  necrosis  clinically. 

Inflammatory  Processes  in  the  Medulla  of  Long  Bones.  —  The 
marrow  of  a  long  bone  is  composed  of  fat,  supported  by  a  delicate  connective 
tissue  and  traversed  by  vessels.  It  contains  numerous  cells  resembling  white 
corpuscles.  In  contact  with  the  solid  bone  the  connective  tissue  assumes  an 
imperfect  membranous  form  and  is  more  abundantly  vascular,  and  this  layer 
has  received  the  name  of  the  medullary  membrane.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  any  great  detail  in  describing  the  inflammatory  processes  that  occur  in 
the  marrow  of  bone,  as  they  are  the  same  as  in  other  soft  structures.  The 
forms  of  inflammation  occurring  in  the  medulla  are  the  following  :— (1)  Simple 
acute  osteomyehtis.  (2)  Diffuse  acute  osteomyelitis  ;  («)  septic,  {h)  infective. 
(3)  Chronic  osteomyelitis  ;  («)  simple,  (&)  tuberculous. 

Simple  Acute  Osteomyelitis  is  usually  of  ti'aumatic  origui.  The 
phenomena  observed  are  the  same  as  in  other  soft  parts,  viz.,  dilatation  of  the 
vessels,  exudation  and  migration  of  the  corpuscles,  and  gradual  disappearance 
of  the'  normal  tissues  before  the  new  cells.  In  compound  fractures  and 
nmputations  it  occasionally  ends' in  suppuration,  a  small  collection  of  pus 
sometimes  forming  which  discharges  itself  through  the  open  end  of  the 
medullary  canal.  In  simple  fractures  suppuration  never  takes  place,  but  the 
products  of  the  process  are  developed  into  bone,  thus  forming  the  internal 
callus  (vide  Repair  of  Fracture.  Vol.  I.,  p.  52!)). 
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Osteomyelitis  in  its  early  stages  is  recognized  by  the  dark  red  colour  of  the 
marrow.  Later  on  the  fat  disappears,  and  soft  tissue,  having  the  ordinaiy 
pink  colour  of  granulation  tissue,  takes  its  place.  If  bone  forms  it  appears 
first  in  contact  with  the  pre-existing  osseous  tissue.  ^ 

Acute  Diffuse  Osteomyelitis  is  one  of  the  most  serious  affections  ot 
bone.  It  occurs  in  two  forms,  traumatic  and  idiopathic.  The  traumatic  is 
usually  of  septic  origin,  and  is  the  direct  consequence  of  decomposition  of  the 
discharges  in  a  wound  communicating  with  the  medullary  canal,  as  in  a 
compound  fracture  or  amputation.  The  products  of  putrefaction  diftuse 
themselves  in  the  soft  tissue  of  the  medulla  and  set  up  acute  inflammation, 
which  rapidly  ends  in  suppuration,  and  often  in  gangrene  of  the  marrow. 
There  is  nothing  peculiar  about  the  process,  beyond  the  fact  that  the  products, 
being  enclosed  by  the  surrounding  solid  bone  on  all  sides  except  at  the  open- 
ing into  the  canal,  tend  to  diflPuse  themselves  rapidly,  often 
extending  to  the  cancellous  tissue  at  the  articular  ends. 

Acute  diffuse  osteomyelitis  may  result  also  from  the  virus 
of  the  various  infective  inflammations  which  attack  wounds,  as 
erysipelas,  hospital  gangrene,  &c.,  finding  admission  to  the 
medullary  canal.  The  distinction  between  these  specific  inflam- 
mations and  that  arising  from  the  irritation  caused  by  the 
products  of  simple  putrefaction  cannot  usually  be  made,  as  it 
may  be  said  that  infective  traumatic  osteomyelitis  never  arises 
when  the  discharges  of  the  wound  are  in  an  aseptic  condition. 

Idiopathic  Infective  Osteomyelitis  is  rarely  met  with, 
in  this  country  at  any  rate,  but  is  described  as  of  frequent 
occurrence  by  most  German  writers  ;  in  fact,  the  cases  which 
most  English  pathologists  describe  as  acute  infective  or  sup- 
purative periostitis,  or  as  acute  necrosis,  are  by  German  writers 
spoken  of  as  acute  osteomyeHtis.  Infective  osteomyelitis  has 
been  induced  artificially  by  injuring  a  bone  subcutaneously 
and  then  injecting  putrid  fluids  containing  microscopic 
organisms  into  the  blood-stream.  In  the  human  subject  the 
pus  from  bones  affected  in  this  way  can  always  be  shown  to 
contain  micro-organisms.  The  ibrm  always  met  with  is 
staphylococcus  pyogenes  (see  Yol.  I.,  p.  24:3).  The  virus  is 
believed  to  be  carried  by  the  blood  to  tlie  affected  bone.  What 
it  is  that  determines  the  particular  bone  affected  when 
the  inflammation  commences  in  the  medulla  is  uncertain,  but  when  the  peri- 
osteum is  primarily  affected,  and  the  medulla  only  implicated  by  extension 
through  the  compact  tissue,  the  origin  of  the  process  can  often  be  traced  to  a 
blow. 

A  bone  affected  with  acute  diffuse  osteomyelitis  of  any  form  presents  the 
foTlowiug  appearances  on  section.  The  medulla  is  in  parts  redder  than 
natural,  and  scattered  hfemorrhages  are  commonly  met  with.  In  other  parts 
it  is  paler  in  colour  and  infiltrated  with  pus,  which  here  and  there  is  collected 
in  abscess-cavities  of  various  sizes.  At  each  end  of  the  bone  the  morbid 
condition  extends  into  the  cancellous  tissue,  the  marrow  in  the  spaces  pre- 
senting the  same  appearances.  If  the  osteomyelitis  is  of  the  traumatic  septic 
form,  grey  gangrenous  patches  are  usually  present,  and  the  sawn  bone  is 
abominably  offensive  to  the  smell.    The  compact  tissue  shows  no  definite 


Fig.  504.— Diffuse 
Osteomyelitis  of 
Hiimcrus,  after 
Excision  of  tlie 
ElbDW-Joint. 
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changes,  but  the  periosteum  is  always  swollen  and  frequently  separated  fi'oii, 
the  bone  by  the  formation  of  pus  beneath  it. 

Acute  diffuse  osteomyelitis  always  causes  more  or  less  extensive  necrosis 
ot  the  compact  tissue,  partly  by  depriving  it  of  its  vascular  supply  when 
suppuration  takes  place,  and  partly  from  extension  of  the  diffuse  inflammation 
into  the  T-Iaversian  canals.  The  veins  of  the  affected  bone  become  inflamed 
and  filled  with  coagulum.  The  thrombi  being  invaded  by  the  infective 
material,  soften  and  disintegrate,  and  the  fragments  bearing  with  them  the 
infective  matter  are  carried  into  the  circulation,  and  thus  embolic  pyaemia  is 
a  very  common  result. 

Simple  Chronic  Osteomyelitis  occurs  only  as  a  part  of  more  general 
inflammatory  affections  of  bone.  Thus,  in  an  osteoplastic  osteitis,  we  often 
find  the  medullary  canal  encroached  on  by  the  newly-formed  osseous  tissue, 
until  in  some  cases  ifc  is  completely  filled  by  spongy  bone.  In  necrosis  of  the 
compact  tissue  the  neighbouring  medulla  becomes  chronically  inflamed,  and 
the  products  of  the  process  undergo  ossification. 

Tuberculous  Osteomyelitis  results  from  the  deposit  of  tubercle  in  the 
medulla,  and  must  be  recognised  as  a  distinct  variety  of  tuberculosis  of  bones. 
The  condition  is  seen  most  frequently  in  the  metacarpal  bones  and  phalanges, 
and  it  is  here  spoken  of  clinically  as  strumous  dactylitis.  It  usually  results  in 
the  formation  of  a  more  or  less  diffuse  caseous  mass  in  the  interior  of  the  bone. 
Sooner  or  later  the  compact  bone  is  slowly  perforated  by  a  process  of  rarefactive 
osteitis,  and  thus  a  chronic  abscess  forms  beneath  the  periosteum,  and  gradu- 
ally invades  the  superficial  tissues.  The  shaft  is  often  thickened  by  a  deposit 
of  new  bone  beneath  the  periosteum.  Necrosis  often  occurs,  and  the  seques- 
trum may  present  any  of  the  characters  met  with  in  tuberculous  disease  of 
cancellous  bone.  In  addition  to  those  cases  in  which  a  primary  tuberculous 
osteomyelitis  occurs,  it  occasionally  happens  that  the  medulla  is  invaded 
secondarily  from  a  primary  focus  of  disease  in  the  extremity  of  the  bone. 

Inflammatory  Affections  of  the  Cancellous  Tissue. — The  cancelli 
of  the  spongy  tissue  of  bone  are  composed  of  osseous  tissue  differing  in  no 
respect  save  in  its  arrangement  from  the  compact  substance.  The  spaces 
are  filled  with  a  marrow  in  most  parts  identical  with  that  of  the  medullary 
canal,  but  containing  less  fat.  In  the  vertebrse,  ribs,  and  diploe  of  the  skull, 
the  marrow  is  red,  and  contains  numerous  cells  like  white  corpuscles  and  others 
apparently  intermediate  between  white  and  red.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  of  the  pathological  changes  observed  in  cancellous  bone  begin  in  the 
osseous  tissue,  the  starting-point  of  every  process,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
being  the  medulla  filling  the  cancellous  spaces.  The  following  are  the  chief 
inflammatory  processes  met  with  in  the  cancellous  tissue  : — 1.  Acute  diffuse 
osteitis  ;  2.  Rarefactive  osteitis  ;  3,  Osteoplastic  osteitis.  Chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  cancellous  bone  is  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  tuberculous. 

Acute  Diffuse  Inflammation  of  the  Cancellous  Tissue  is  the  same 
process  occurring  in  the  medulla  of  the  cancellous  tissue  as  has  already  been 
described  under  the  name  of  acute  diffuse  osteomyelitis  when  attacking  the 
marrow  of  a  long  bone,  and  arises  under  similar  conditions,  either  as  the 
result  of  the  contact  of  putrid  discharges  in  an  open  wound,  implicating  the 
spongy  tissue  of  a  bone,  or  as  an  infective  process  commencing  without  direct 
communication  with  the  external  air.  In  many  cases  it  is  merely  an  extension 
to  the  ends  of  the  bone  from  the  medullary  canal.    In  it  the  cancellous  spaces 
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become  filled  with  pus,  or  the  medullary  tissue  may  become  gangrenous 
always  leads  to  necrosis  of  the  osseous  tissue  surrounding  the  spaces. 

Rarefying  Osteitis  is  very  common  in  spongy  bones,  and  forms  the  chief 
pathological  change  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  clinically  spoken  of  as 
caries.  Earefying  osteitis  in  cancellous  bone  is  essentially  the  same  process  as 
in  the  compact  tissue.  Inflammatory  exudation  and  migration  of  white  cor- 
puscles take  place  in  the  medullary  tissue,  and  the  original  structures  disappear 
before  the  inflammatory  new  growth  (Fig.  505).  The  cancelli  become 
gradually  thinned,  being  absorbed  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  lamella  of 
the  compact  tissue.  A  spiculum  of  bone  removed  from  the  inflamed  area 
shows  the  same  irregular  excava- 
tions or  Howship's  lacunae,  in  most 
of  which  osteoclasts  may  be  seen. 
The  bone-corpuscles  have  frequently 
undergone  fatty  degeneration ;  some- 
times the  cells  in  the  lacunse  are 
represented  merely  by  oil  globules. 
This  is  due  to  interference  with  the 
nutrition  of  the  osseous  tissue  con- 
sequent on  the  changes  occurring  in 
the  medulla  of  the  cancellous  spaces. 
Finally  the  bony  tissue  in  the  affected 
area  may  entirely  disappear,  the 
whole  space  being  occupied  by  soft 
vascular  granulation  tissue. 

Osteoplastic  Osteitis  affects  the 
cancellous  tissue  with  considerable 
frequency.  It  is  characterized  by 
thickening  of  the  cancelli  by  forma- 
tion of  new  bone  upon  them  at  the 
expense  of  the  medullary  tissue. 
The  spongy  bone  thus  becomes  gradually  denser  in  structure  till  it  may  closely 
resemble  compact  bone.  The  process  of  formation  of  the  ne^Y  bone  is  the  same 
as  in  other  parts.  Osteoplastic  osteitis  of  the  compact  tissue  is  often  met  with 
at  the  circumference  of  an  area  in  which  the  rarefying  process  is  going  on,  and 
thus  not  uncommonly  a  dense  zone  of  bone  is  formed  round  a  chronic  abscess 
or  a  sequestrum.  It  is  met  with  also  in  conjunction  with  chronic  inflammatory 
processes  in  the  compact  tissue  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  sequestra.  In 
other  cases  it  may  occur  as  a  sequence  of  the  rarefactive  inflammation,  the 
formation  of  new  bone  on  the  cessation  of  that  process  exceeding  the  normal 
limits. 

Tuberculous  Disease. — We  have  already  seen  that  tubercle  of  bone  may 
in  certain  instances  commence  as  a  periostitis  or  as  an  osteomyehtis.  Far  more 
common,  however,  is  its  occurrence  in  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  articulai- 
extremities  of  the  long  bones,  or  in  that  of  irregular  bones,  such  as  the  vertebrae 
and  tarsus.  Indeed,  it  is  now  a  generally  accepted  fact  that  the  different 
varieties  of  chronic  inflammation  of  cancellous  tissue — rarefactive  and  osteo- 
plastic--are  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  dependent  upon  a  tuberculous 
deposit  in  the  bone.  Microscopic  examination  of  the  granulation  tissue  which 
fills  the  cancellous  spaces  shows  the  characteristic  appearances  which  have 


rig.  505.— Carious  bone  from  a  Case  of  Tuberculous 
Osteitis  of  the  bones  of  the  Skull  in  a  child.  At  b 
are  seen  the  so-called  LacuniB  of  Howship :  the 
material  filliiag  the  dilated  Cancellous  spaces  a  is 
caseous  granulation  tissue. 
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already  been  described  (Vol.  I.,  p.  1080).  The  tubercle  often  asHumes  the 
infiltrating  form,  althouf>;h  definite  tubercle  nodules  may  be  present.  The 
disease  spreads  by  a  process  of  rarefactive  osteitis  until  a  considerable  caseouK 
mass  occupies  a  cavity  in  which  the  bony  trabeculge  have  been  completely 
destroyed.  The  nature  of  the  changes  in  the  bone  has  been  carefully  studied 
by  Watson  Cheyne.  Around  the  tuberculous  focus  the  cancellous  sjjaces  are 
filled  with  vascular  fibrous  tissue,  and  the  trabeculaa  themselves  are  generally 
more  or  less  thickened.  As  the  disease  spreads,  the  fibrous  material  is  invaded 
by  the  tuberculous  granulation  tissue,  and  the  sclerosed  trabeculse  are  absorbed. 
In  this  way  the  surface  of  the  bone  is  gradually  reached,  and  infection  of  the 
superficial  structures  or  the  cavity  of  a  joint  occurs.    Cheyne  has  also  pointed 


Fig.  oOG.— Tulierculous  cavity  in  Head  Fig.  507.— Chronic  rarefactive  osteitis  of  the 

of  Tibia.  Cancellous  Tissue,  with  caseation  of  the 

inflanunatory  products. 


out  that  a  condition  of  rarefactive  osteitis  may  be  met  with  in  parts  of  the 
bone  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  focus  of  disease. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  modifications  which  are  met  with  in 
tuberculous  disease  of  cancellous  bone  :— 

(a.)  Caries  ivith  suppuration.  In  this  condition,  which  is  the  commonest 
form,  chronic  suppuration  results  from  the  admixture  of  the  caseous  tubercle 
with  the  inflammatory  exudation  of  the  surrounding  tissue.  When  the 
disease  reaches  the  surface  of  the  bone  the  periosteum  is  first  raised  by  the 
pus  and  subsequently  perforated,  the  chronic  abscess  then  finding  its  way  to 
the  surface. 

{h.)  Chronic  abscess  of  hone.  In  this  condition  caseation  and  suppuration 
occur  after  the  complete  destruction  of  the  osseous  canceUi.  Osteoplastic 
osteitis  slowly  proceeds  in  the  surrounding  bone  until  the  pus  is  completely 
shut  in  by  a  dense  layer  which  offers  great  obstruction  to  the  spread  of  the 
suppuration.  In  this  way  a  small  collection  of  pus  may  remain  permanently 
encysted  in  the  centre  of  the  bone,  or  eventually  it  may  come  to  the  surface 
through  a  fine  track  and  discharge  itself  beneath  the  periosteum. 
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(c.)  Caries  sicca  or  dry  caries.  In  this  variety  of  caries  extensive  destruc- 
tion of  the  bony  matter  may  occur  without  suppuration,  the  granulation  tissue 
being  in  part  absorbed  and  in  part  undergoing  ossification.  Dry  caries  is 
must  commonly  met  with  in  the  bodies  of  the  vertebras,  and  occasionally  in 
the  articular  surfaces  of  bojies,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  head  of  the  humerus. 

{d.)  Caries  fungosa  or  fimcjating  caries.  This  name  has  been  applied  to 
those  cases  in  which  the  granulation  tissue  grows  exuberantly,  with  rapid 
destruction  of  the  bony  cancelli.  It  is  most  common  in  the  articular  ends  of 
bones  ;  the  granulation  tissue  fungates  into  the  joint,  after  destruction  of 
the  cartilage,  and  leads  to  secondary  infection  of  the  synovial  membrane. 

{e.)  Necrotic  caries  is  a  very  common  result  of  tuberculous  disease  of 
cancellous  bone.  In  the  process  of  rarefactive  osteitis  above  described  the 
destruction  of  the  bony  trabeculas  takes  place  by  gradual  absorption  through 
the  agency  of  osteoclasts.  Almost  invariably,  however,  minute  fragments  of 
bone  are  found  in  the  tuberculous  tissue  and  represent  portions  of  cancelli 
which  have  become  completely  separated,  and  are  indeed  minute  sequestra.  In 
necrotic  caries  this  same  process  occurs  in  a  more  marked  degree,  and  thus  we 
find  in  the  cavity  of  the  chronic  abscess,  or  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  caseous 
material,  a  portion  of  necrosed  cancellous  bone  often  of  considerable  size.  The 
sequestrum  is  soft  and  spongy  as  the  result  of  the  rarefactive  osteitis  which 
had  already  in  part  destroyed  it  ;  its  enlarged  cancellous  spaces  being  occupied 
by  granulation  tissue. 

In  another  variety  of  necrosis  due  to  tuberculous  osteitis  the  sequestrum 
presents  characters  quite  difi'erent  from  those  above  described.  Instead  of 
being  soft  and  spongy  it  is  very  dense  and  sclerosed,  the  microscope  sho wing- 
that  the  trabecule  are  much  thickened,  and  the  cancellous  spaces  occupied 
by  tuberculous  tissue  which  may  be  calcareous.  The  separation  of  such  a 
sclerosed  area  of  bone  as  a  sequestrum  depends  upon  the  spread  of  rarefactive 
osteitis  around  it  with  destruction  of  all  its  connecting  trabeculas.  Sequestra 
of  this  kind  are  most  commonly  found  in  the  articular  extremities  of  bones. 
•  They  are  often  superficial,  and  more  or  less  wedge-shaped,  so  that  Konig  has 
suggested  that  they  are  the  result  of  embolism.  This  view  cannot  be  accepted, 
for,  as  Cheyne  remarks,  it  fails  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  bone  shows  unmis- 
takeable  evidence  of  the  active  growth  which  preceded  its  death. 

When  tubercle  of  bone  becomes  quiescent  or  undergoes  cure,  condensation 
of  the  rarefied  bone  takes  place,  and  the  tuberculous  granulation  tissue  under- 
goes fibroid  degeneration  or  becomes  calcareous.  Remains  of  the  tubercle 
may  howevei'  sometimes  be  found  at  long  periods  after  all  evidences  of  acti\-e 
disease  have  disappeared,  a  fact  which  is  in  keeping  with  the  well-known 
tendency  of  the  disease  to  recur  after  years  of  apparent  cure. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  state  that  the  term  Caries  is  applied  to  any  chronic 
destructive  inflammation  of  bone  whatever  its  cause  may  be.  Caries  is  not  a 
disease,  but  is  the  result  of  various  conditions  which  lead  to  rarefactive  osteitis, 
with  or  without  suppuration.  Tubercle  is  undoubtedly  by  far  the  most 
common  cause  of  this  destructive  inflammation  of  bone,  and  it  will  be 
convenient  to  state  the  various  facts  upon  which  this  view  is  based.  In  the 
first  place,  the  histological  characters  of  the  granulation  tissue  which  occupies 
the  cancellous  spaces  and  the  various  changes  which  it  undergoes  are  in  every 
respect  similar  to  those  met  with  in  tuberculous  tissue  elsewhere.  Secondly, 
the  tubercle  bacillus  can  usually  be  demonstrated  in  the  diseased  tissues  if 
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a  prolonged  search  bo  miidc.  Tlic  bacilli  are,  liowever,  few  in  numbei-,  and  it 
18  interesting  that  Watson  Cheyne  has  found  much  difficulty  in  demonstrating 
them  in  cases  of  tuberculous  joint  disease  artificially  produced  in  animals 
by  inoculation  with  pure  cultivations  of  the  organism.  Thirdly,  the  bone 
and  joint  affections  in  question  are  not  uncommonly  associated  with  tubercle 
of  the  lungs  and  other  organs.  Billroth  found  cheesy  tuberculous  deposits  in 
internal  organs  in  54  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  caries  examined  by  him.  Jiie 
lungs  were  most  commonly  alFected.  It  is  probable  that  in  many  of  these  tlie 
general  infection  was  secondary  to  the  disease  of  the  bone,  though  it  is  quite 
possible  that  in  many  the  reverse  may  have  been  the  case.  Death  from  other 
tuberculous  affections  is  by  no  means  rare,  and  general  tuberculosis  has  been 
known  to  follow  operations  undertaken  for  the  cure  of  the  local  disease. 
Fourthly,  exactly  similar  changes  in  bones  have  been  produced  experimentally 
in  animals  hy  injecting  into  them  phthisical  sputum,  and  the  pus  from  chronic 
abscesses.  Lastly,  Watson  Cheyne  has  produced  the  typical  ''strumous" 
diseases  of  bones  and  joints  by  the  inoculation  of  pure  cultivations  of  bacilli 
obtained  from  human  tuberculosis.  In  the  case  of  the  bones  the  bacilli  were 
injected  either  into  the  blood-vessels  supplying  the  bone,  or  directly  into  the 
epiphyses  or  medulla.  Tuberculous  inflammation  followed,  with,  in  some  cases, 
typical  disease  in  the  neighbouring  joints,  expansion  of  the  bone  and  the 
formation  of  new  bone  beneath  the  periosteum. 


CLINICAL   FEATURES    OP    THE    INFLAMMATORY   AFFECTIONS    OF  BONE, 

PERIOSTITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  Periosteum  is  common  as  a  result  of  injury, 
syphilis,  or  articular  rheumatism.  Of  these  causes  rheumatism  is  the  least 
common,  but  the  existence  of  a  true  rheumatic  periostitis  cannot  be  doubted. 
Three  cases  of  this  nature  have  recently  been  recorded  by  Coutts  and  Garrod  ; 
in  all  the  periostitis  affected  the  ulna,  and  was  associated  with  organic  heart 
disease,  joint  swellings,  and  subcutaneous  rheumatic  nodules.  Periostitis 
occasionally  occurs  as  a  sequela  of  other  acute  specific  diseases,  such  as  typhoid 
and  scarlet  fever.  It  may  be  dependent  upon  disease  of  the  subjacent  bone, 
and  frequently  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  joints  as  the  result  of  extension 
from  the  inflamed  ligaments. 

Symptoms. — Simple  Acute  Feriostitis  (p.  256)  resulting  from  injury,  such 
as  a  blow  on  a  superficial  bone,  as  the  tibia,  is  characterized  by  the  formation 
of  a  swellinof,  fixed  on  the  surface  of  the  bone,  acutely  tender,  and  accom- 
panied by  severe  tensive  aching  pain,  especially  when  the  limb  is  in  a  dependent 
position.  The  skin  may  be  slightly  reddened  and  oedematous.  Under  proper 
treatment  the  symptoms  soon  subside  in  most  cases,  but  occasionally  the 
inflammation  goes  on  to  suppuration.  In  simple  periostitis  the  pus  shows  but 
little  tendency  to  burrow  beneath  the  membrane,  in  this  differing  essentially 
from  the  diffuse  or  infective  subperiosteal  suppuration  to  be  described  presently 
(see  Acute  Infective  Periostitis).  The  simple  subperiosteal  abscess  may  be 
followed  by  necrosis  of  a  scale  of  bone,  but  more  commonly  after  the  pus  is 
evacuated  it  heals  without  further  trouble. 

Subacute  and  Chronic  Feriostitis  may  occur  as  a  sequel  of  the  acute  form, 
just  described  ;  or  the  disease  may  from  the  beginning  assume  this  form  when 
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it  is  due  to  syphilis,  rheumatism,  or  occurs  in  a  scrofulous  subject.  Chronic 
periostitis  is  always  accompanied  sooner  or  later  by  the  formation  of  new  bone 
(Osteoplastic  Periostitis,  see  p.  257).  The  symptoms  consist  of  a  hard 
elongated,  but  somewhat  puffy  swelling  without  cutaneous  discoloration — a 
^loje—xiot  distinctly  circumscribed,  and  attended  with  much  pain  in  the  part, 
especially  at  night,  with  tenderness  on  pressure. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  the  acute  form  of  the  affection,  the  free 
applications  of  leeches,  with  hot  fomentations,  will  arrest  the  disease,  and  give 
relief  to  the  patient.  Should  pus  form  it  must  be  let  out  by  incision  as  soon 
as  it  is  recognized,  strict  antiseptic  precautions  being  observed  in  order  to 
diminish  the  risk  of  necrosis.  * 

In  the  more  clironic  form,  the  continued  administration  of  the  iodide  of 
potassium  will  reduce  the  swelling,  remove  the  nocturnal  pains,  and  materi- 
ally improve  the  local  condition  of  the  part.  In  those  cases  of  periostitis 
which  are  of  syphilitic  character,  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  looked  upon 
almost  as  a  specific.  Added  to  this,  repeated  blistering  will  be  of  essential 
service.  If  there  be  much  thickening,  the  parts  suffer  from  the  tension  of  the 
structures  ;  here  considerable  relief  will  be  afforded  by  the  free  division  of  the 
periosteum  down  to  the  bone,  either  through  the  skin,  or  subcutaneously  by 
means  of  a  tenotome. 


CHRONIC    OSTEITIS   AND  PERIOSTITIS. 

By  Chronic  Osteitis  and  Periostitis  is  meant  an  affection  usually  at- 
tacking long  bones,  leading  to  considerable  enlargement,  with  alteration  in 
structure.    A  section  of  the  affected  bone  shows  that  the  periosteum  is 
thickened  and  new  bone  is  being  formed  beneath  it  (Osteoplastic  Periostitis, 
p.  257).    The  compact  tissue  has  become  more  porous  than  natural,  and  from 
the  simultaneous  destruction  of  the  old  bone  and  formation  of  new,  it  often 
shows  a  pecuhar  laminated  expansion  of  its  structure,  so  that  a  section  of  it 
presents  an  appearance  of  concentric  parallel  layers  (Rarefying  Osteitis  and 
Expansion  of  Bone,  pp.  261,  265).    The  cancellous  tissue  may  at  the  same  time 
become  denser  than  natural,  and  new  bone  may  form,  filling  the  medullary 
canal  (Osteoplastic  Osteitis  of  the  Cancellous  tissue,  p.  265).    As  the  result  of 
these  changes  in  its  various  component  parts,  the  whole  bone  may  be  con- 
verted into  a  uniform  mass  with  but  little  distinction  between  the  cancellous 
and  compact  tissue.    When  the  process  becomes  extremely  chronic,  as  it  often 
does,  the  osteoplastic  processes  may  be  more  pronounced,  and  the  enlarged 
bone  may  become  extremely  dense  and  ivory-like  in  structure.    Chronic  osteitis 
and  periostitis  may  occur  alone,  but  it  is  more  common  to  find  them  associated 
with  necrosis  of  small  portions  of  the  cancellous  or  central  layers  of  the  com- 
pact tissue,  or  with  the  presence  of  a  chronic  abscess  in  the  cancellous  tissue. 
The  disease  may  affect  the  whole  length  of  a  bone  (Fig.  509),  or  may  be 
Hmited  to  one  end.    When  it  occurs  in  young  subjects  it  is  often  accompanied 
by  early  union  of  the  epiphyses,  which  may  cause  shortening  from  want  of 
growth.    In  other  cases  in  which  the  middle  part  of  the  bone  is  chiefly 
affected,  elongation  may  take  place.    I  have  seen,  as  the  result  of  chronic 
osteitis,  the  tibia  from  one-and-a-half  to  two  inches  longer  than  its  fellow. 

Causes. — Chronic  osteitis  may  arise  from  various  causes.  In  some  cases 
It  is  met  with  in  strumous  children,  and  appears  to  arise  from  slight  injury 
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or  from  exposure  to  cold.  lu  those  cases  in  wliich  it  is  limited  to  one  end 
of  a  bone,  it  is  often  due  to  the  irritation  caused  by  tiic  presence  of  a  small 
tuberculous  centre  deeply  seated  in  the  cancellous  tissue.  When  the  middle 
part  of  the  bone  is  alfectcd,  especially  before  cessation  of  growth,  it  will  not 
uncommonly  be  found  to  be  due  to  hereditary  syphiHs.  In  adult  life  it  is 
often  one  of  the  eifects  of  acquired  syphilis. 

Symptoms.— The  symptoms  of  chronic  osteitis  consist  of  enlargement  of  the 
affected  bone,  with  deeply  seated  pain  in  and  great  tenderness  of  the  h'lnb  ; 
the  pain,  as  in  periostitis,  is  greatly  increased  at  night,  and,  when  the  disease 
is  chronic,  is  much  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  weather.  There  is  no  danger 
connected  with  this  condition  ;  but  it  often  becomes  distressing  from  the 
severity  of  the  tensive  and  nocturnal  pain  accompanying  it.  In  strumous 
subjects  there  is  always  considerable  probability  that  the  condition  is 
secondary  to  a  central  tuberculous  focus,  and  this  may  lead  to  necrosis  or 
caries  with  chronic  suppuration. 

Treatment. — In  chronic  osteitis  and  periostitis,  when  the  bone  has  become 
thickened  and  enlarged,  but  little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  cure.  The  ad- 
ministration of  iodide  of  potassium  with  occasional  application  of  blisters 
will  however  do  much  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease  and  relieve  pain, 
especially  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  a  syphilitic  taint.  Should  these 
means  fail  to  give  relief,  and  the  pain  continue  of  an  excessively  distressing 
and  persistent  character,  I  have  found  the  operation  of  linear  osteotomy  of 
great  service.  An  incision  about  three  inches  long  is  made  directly  down 
on  the  chronically  inflamed  and  indurated  bone,  being  carried  through  the 
periosteum,  so  that  the  scalpel  grates  upon  the  bone.  By  means  of  a  Hey's 
saw  this  cutis  extended  into  the  substance  of  the  bone  as  far  as  the  medullary 
canal,  or  deeply  into  the  cancellous  tissue.  Some  bleeding  occurs,  but  it  can 
always  be  arrested  by  position  and  pressure.  The  wound  is  then  closed.  In 
this  way  tension  is  taken  off ;  and  the  pain,  which  appears  to  be  dependent  on 
the  compression  of  inflamed  bone  by  its  own  condensed  structure,  is  at  once 
relieved.  "  Linear  osteotomy  "  is  an  operation  especially  applicable  to  osseous 
nodes  of  the  long  bones,  or  to  chronic  osteitis  of  the  articular  ends  of  the  tibia, 
and  is  a  far  less  severe  mode  of  treatment  than  trephining  the  bone,  which 
has  occasionally  been  adopted  in  such  cases  ;  while  it  is  equally  efficacious. 
After  a  time,  when  the  progress  of  the  disease  ceases,  the  enlarged  bone  does 
not  give  rise  to  any  very  serious  inconvenience,  except  such  as  may  be 
occasioned  by  its  bulk. 

CHRONIC   ABSCESS    OF  BONE. 

Chronic  abscesses  in  bone  are  usually  met  with  in  the  cancellous  tissue, 
and  occur  with  special  frequency  in  the  head  and  lower  end  of  the  tibia.  The 
abscess  forms  as  the  result  of  rarefying  osteitis  of  a  locahzed  portion  of  the  can- 
cellous tissue  (p.  265).  This  process  continues  till  the  bony  cancelli  are  com- 
pletely destroyed.  Subsequently  the  inflammatory  products  undergo  fatty 
degeneration  and  soften,  forming  thick  curdy  fluid  containing  few  recognizable 
pus  cells  and  large  quantities  of  fatty  delris.  The  process  may  continue  gradu- 
ally to  extend,  and  may  thus  undermine  the  contiguous  cartilage,  and  eventually 
the  abscess  may  burst  into  the  neighbouring  joint  (Fig.  508).  The  tendency 
for  the  pus  to  burrow  in  this  direction  is  increased  by  the  want  of  formation 
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of  any  new  bone  beneath  the  cartilage,  while  it  readily  takes  place  under  the 
periosteum  In  young  subjects  before  the  union  of  the  epiphyses,  the 
pus  commonly  finds  its  wav  to  the  surface  through  the  soft  tissue  be- 
tween the  epiphysis  and  the  diaphysis.  Very  frequently,  however,  the  disease 
becomes  excessively  chronic.  The  abscess  is  then  of  small  size  and  deeply 
seated  in  the  cancellous  tissue.    The  inflammation  in  the  bone  immediately 
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surrounding  the  cavity  in  these  cases  often  assumes  the 
osteoplastic  form,  and  the  collection  of  pus  becomes 
surrounded  by  a  wall  of  excessively  dense  hard  bone,  and 
in  this  state  it  may  remain  unchanged  for  many  months 
or  even  years.  The  irritation  caused  by  the  presence  of 
the  pus  usually  gives  rise  to  chronic  inflammatory  changes 
in  the  neighbouring  compact  tissue  and  periosteum. 
These  assume  the  form  described  in  the  previous  page  as 
"chronic  osteitis  and  periostitis,"  and  produce  consider- 
able enlargement  of  the  affected  end  of  the  bone.  Chronic 
abscesses  have  occasionally,  but  more  rarely,  been  met 
with  in  the  medullary  canal. 

The  quantity  of  pus  contained  in  a  chronic  abscess  of 
bone  is  usually  very  small,  amounting  to  one  or  two 
drachms,  but  Stanley  has  recorded  cases  in  which  an 
ounce  or  more  was  found. 

It  may  happen  that  degeneration  of  the  inflammatory 
products   or   suppuration  may  take  place  before  the 
rarefying  process  has  advanced  far  enough  to  cause  complete  destruction 
of  the  cancellous  tissue.     The  undestroyed  bone  then  perishes,  becomes 
separated  from  the  surrounding  parts,  and  lies  loose  in  the  cavity  of  the 
abscess. 

In  some  cases  abscess  of  bone  is  associated  with  chronic  osteitis  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  or  the  whole  of  the  shaft,  the  bone  becoming  greatlv 
enlarged,  thickened,  and  generally  diseased  from  end  to  end.  Y\2.  509  is  a 
representation  of  a  section  of  the  tibia  in  such  a  state  of  combined  suppu- 


Fig.  500.  —  Section  of 
Tibia,  sliowing  Clim- 
nic  Osteitis  and  Cir- 
cumscribed Abscesses 
of  many  years'  dura- 
tion. 
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ration  and  inliammatoiy  hyperbropliy,  removed  by  amputation  from  a  woman 
who  liad  suffered  foi-  twenty-three  years  from  the  disease. 

The  Causes  of  Chronic  Abscess  of  Bone  are  often  somewhat  doubtful. 
It  occurs  ahoost  exchisively  in  scrofulous  subjects,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  immediate  cause  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  is  the  deposit  of 
tubercle  in  the  medulhi  of  the  cancellous  tissue.  This  sets  up  inflammation 
around  it,  and  finally  softens  in  the  same  way  as  in  other  parts.  In  some 
cases  the  disease  arises  apparently  from  injury. 

The  Symptoms  of  chronic  abscess  of  Ijone  are  usually  of  the  following 
character.  The  patient,  perhaps  after  the  receipt  of  an  injury,  has  noticed 
that  at  one  spot  the  affected  bone  has  become  swollen  and  painful  ;  the  skin 
covering-  it  preserves  its  natural  colour  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  in  some 
instances  becomes  red,  glazed,  and  cedematous  ;  the  pain,  which  is  of  a  lan- 
cinating and  aching  character,  is  usually  remittent,  often  ceasing  for  days, 
weeks,  or  months,  and  then  returning,  under  the  influence  of  very  trivial 
causes,  with  its  original  severity.  It  is  especially  troublesome  at  night,  and 
is  always  associated  with  a  degree  of  tenderness  of  the  part  ;  and,  indeed,  in 
the  intervals  of  its  accession,  it  will  be  found  on  careful  examination  that 
there  is  always  one  tender  spot  in  the  enlarged  and  indurated  bone.  The 
long  persistence,  for  years  perhaps,  of  these  signs  will  usually  point  to  the 
existence  of  a  small  circumscribed  abscess  under  the  thickened  wall  of  the 
bone.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  same  local  symptoms  may 
be  induced  by  four  conditions  :  1.  By  a  chronic  abscess  without  necrosis. 
2.  By  the  inclusion  of  a  small  piece  of  dead  bone  surrounded  by  pus  within  a 
dense  and  impervious  casing.  3.  By  simple  or  syphilitic  osteitis  and 
periostitis  (p.  269,  and  Vol.  I.,  p.  1157),  without  suppuration  or  necrosis  ;  and, 
4.  By  the  growth  of  a  tumour  within  the  bone.  For  all  practical  purposes 
the  diagnosis  is  of  little  consequence,  as  the  operative  procedure  is  the  same, 
whether  the  symptoms  arise  from  the  confinement  of  a  few  drops  of  pus  or 
from  the  inclusion  of  necrosed  bone,  and  the  diagnosis  of  the  presence  of  a 
tumour  can  often  be  made  only  by  a  similar  operation. 

The  danger  of  chronic  abscess  of  the  end  of  a  long  bone  will  greatly  depend 
on  its  proximity  to  the  articular  surface.  If  near  this,  it  will  probably  lead  to 
perforation  of  the  cartilage,  so  that  the  pus  enters  the  joint,  which  then 
becomes  acutely  inflamed  and  often  destroyed.  If  the  abscess  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  softening  tubercle  the  synovial  membrane  may  become  infected, 
and  chronic  tuberculous  disease  of  the  joint  may  thus  be  set  up. 

If  the  chronic  abscess  be  situated  in  the  diaphysis  near  the  junction  of  the 
epiphysis  with  the  shaft,  this  event  is  not  so  likely  to  occur.  The  surrounding 
bone  simply  becomes  thickened  ;  and  though  the  health  may  suffer  from  the 
constant  wearing  pain,  the  joint  is  not  in  peril,  and  relief  may  readily  be 

given  by  operation. 

Treatment.— As  a  circumscribed  abscess  in  bone  cannot  perforate  the  dense 
osseous  structure  overlying  it  by  any  process  analogous  to  the  pointing  and 
discharge  of  an  abscess  in  the  soft  parts,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  Surgeon 
■  to  open  up  a  vent  for  the  pus.  In  some  cases  simple  linear  osteotomy,  as 
described  at  p.  270,  may  be  practised  ;  but  should  the  bone  be  much  thickened 
and  the  osseous  structures  greatly  indurated,  an  efficient  aperture  can  only  be 
made  bv  means  of  the  trephine  or  gouge.  Before  performing  this  operation 
the  point  of  greatest  tenderness  should  be  accurately  marked  on  the  skin. 
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The  limb  having  been  made  bloodless  by  Esmarch's  method,  the  bone  is 
exposed  by  a  free  incision  over  the  tender  area.  The  edges  of  the  incision 
being  held  apart  with  blunt  hooks,  the  periosteum  is  divided  and  reflected  with 
a  Langenbeck's  (Fig.  510)  or  T-shaped  elevator. 

A  bone  trephine  is  then  applied,  or  the  dense  bone  may  be  carefully  cut  away 
with  a  gouge  (Fig.  511)  and  mallet. 

The  diseased  cavity  will  very  commonly  at  once  be  opened  in  this  way.  It 
may  contain  curdy  pus,  and  the  sclerosed  bone  surrounding  it  may  be  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  soft  granulation  tissue  ;  or  a  sequestrum  may  be  found 
surrounded  by  a  layer  of  caseous  tuberculous  tissue.  In  either  case  the  cavity 
must  be  thoroughly  scraped  out  with  a  Volkmann's  sharp  spoon,  and  any  over- 
hanging bone  should  be  removed  with  the  gouge,  so  that,  if  possible,  the 
opening  may  in  every  direction  be  as  extensive  as  the  cavity  itself.  If,  how- 
ever, no  cavity  be  found  the  Surgeon  must  not  be  disappointed,  but  should 
pierce  the  neighbouring   osseous  tissue  in  different  directions  by  means 


Pig.  510. — LaBgeuteck's  Periosteal  Elevator 


Fig.  511. — Gouge. 


of  a  gouge,  when  perhaps  the  abscess  will  be  opened  ;  should  it  not  be  so, 
the  patient  will  still  in  all  probability  be  materially  benefited  by  the  removal  of 
the  circle  of  bone,  and  the  consequent  relief  to  the  compression  of  the  osseous 
tissue. 

The  operation  should,  if  possible,  be  performed  with  antiseptic  precautions. 
The  cavity  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  with  a  small  piece  of  sponge  soaked 
in  some  antiseptic  solution  (as  chloride  of  zinc,  gr.  xx.  to  ^j.),  in  order  to 
remove  any  fragments  of  necrosed  bone  or  saw-dust.  It  may  then  be  dressed 
with  any  efficient  antiseptic  dressing,  which  should  be  firmly  applied  before 
the  tourniquet  is  removed,  the  cavity  in  the  bone  being  plugged  with  strips 
of  gauze.  At  the  subsequent  dressings  careful  plugging  will  be  required  to 
prevent  the  superficial  wound  from  closing  before  the  deeper  parts  have 
healed. 

In  some  cases,  when  the  cavity  is  small,  plugging  is  unnecessary,  and  a  dry 
wool  dressing  may  be  left  unchanged,  if  all  goes  on  well,  for  a  week  or  even  a 
month  if  no  discharge  soaks  through.  If  decomposition  can  be  prevented  the 
cavity  often  becomes  filled  with  blood-clot  into  which  the  granulation  tissue 
sprouts  from  the  suiTounding  bone,  until  in  two  or  three  weeks  it  may  be  com- 
pletely closed.  If  the  cavity  becomes  filled  with  septic  discharges  the  process 
of  healing  is  much  delayed.  Subsequently  the  granulation  tissue  develops  into 
bone  and  the  limb  recovers  its  former  strength  and  utility. 
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DIFFUSE    SEPTIC  OSTEOMYEliITIS. 

Diffuse  acute  inflammation,  ending  in  suppuration  of  the  medullary  tissue 
of  a  bone,  may  arise  as  a  consequence  of  open  wounds,  such  as  compound 
fractures  or  amputations,  or  may  occur  as  an  acute  disease  arising  without 
evident  cause.  I  shall  here  deal  only  with  the  former  condition,  the  latter 
being  most  conveniently  considered  when  discussing  the  affection  commonly 
known  in  this  country  as  "  acute  necrosis." 

Diffuse  septic  osteomyelitis  was  formerly  a  common  consequence  of  injuries 
by  which  the  medullary  canal  was  opened,  such  as  compound  fractures  or 
amputations,  and  it  was  also  often  met  with  when  the  cancellous  tissue  only 
was  implicated,  as  in  excision  of  the  knee.  Compound  fissured  fractures  of 
the  long  bones,  such  as  result  from  gunshot  wounds,  are  specially  prone  to  be 
followed  by  it.  The  condition  is  essentially  connected  with  decomposition  of 
the  discharges  of  the  wound  through  which  the  bone  has  been  exposed,  and 
more  especially  with  the  presence  of  septic  matter  pent  up  in  contact  Avith  the 
open  medullary  canal  or  cancellous  tissue.  The  improved  treatment  of  wounds 
and  the  use  of  antiseptics  have  now  almost  abolished  it  in  civil  practice  though 
it  is  still  not  uncommon  in  military  surgery. 

In  certain  rare  cases  diffuse  osteomyelitis  has  been  met  with  as  the  result  of 
subcutaneous  injuries.  In  the  majority  of  these  cases  it  forms  a  secondary 
effect  of  general  blood-poisoning  from  a  foul  wound  in  some  other  part  of  the 
body.  That  this  is  the  most  probable  explanation  of  these  cases  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  simple  fractures  can  be  made  to  suppurate  in  animals,  and 
osteomyelitis  can  often  be  induced  in  the  injured  bone  by  injecting  septic 
matter  into  the  blood-stream. 

The  pathology  of  the  process  is  not  diflScult  to  understand.     If  septic 
matter  be  pent  up  in  the  deep  parts  of  a  wound  in  contact  with  the  opened 
cancellous  tissue  or  the  medullary  canal,  the  products  of  decomposition  will 
readily  diffuse  themselves  into  the  soft  medullary  tissue.    This  becomes 
acutely  inflamed,  and  pus  is  rapidly  formed  ;  or  owing  to  the  confined  space 
in  which  the  medullary  tissue  is  contained,  the  inflammatory  swelling  may 
arrest  the  circulation  and  cause  gangrene.    Whether  it  ends  in  gangrene  or 
in  suppuration  the  products  of  the  inflammation  in  their  turn  decompose,  and 
thus  the  process  rapidly  spreads  throughout  the  medulla.     Simple  putre- 
faction is  thus  sufiBcient,  in  most  cases,  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  diffuse 
osteomyelitis,  without  supposing  that  any  specific  virus  is  present.    It  is 
probable,  however,  that  in  many  cases  the  wound  is  really  infected  with  some 
specific  virus  analogous  to  that  of  phlegmonous  erysipelas  _  or  spreading 
gangrene,  for  diffuse  osteomyelitis  may  attack  several  patients  in  one  ward  at 
the '""same  time,  and,  in  fact,  is  predisposed  to  by  all  those  conditions  which 
have  already  been  described  as  influencing  the  occurrence  of  other  infective 
processes  in  wounds.    The  pus  and  gangrenous  medulla  are  always  found  to 
contain  microscopic  organisms,  but  they  are  not  uniform  in  character,  _  The 
process  is  often  accompanied  by  offensive  decomposition  and  blackening  ot 
the  gangrenous  tissues  from  the  generation  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Septic 
osteomyeHtis  is  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  embolic  pya3mia_  ihe 
connexion  between  these  conditions  has  been  specially  pointed  out  by  iaj-rer, 
who  has  had  abundant  opportunities  of  studying  the  disease  in  India     1  le 
frequency  with  which  pyaemia  follows  this  affection  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
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veins  of  bone,  lying  as  they  do  in  rigid  canals,  cannot  collapse,  a  condition 
highly  favourable  to  the  extension  of  thrombosis.  The  thrombi  thus  formed 
become  impregnated  with  the  products  of  the  unhealthy  process,  disintegrate, 
and  are  washed  on  into  the  blood-stream,  causing  centres  of  suppuration 
wherever  they  lodge.  It  is  this  that  makes  septic  osteomyelitis  a  most 
dangerous  and  often  fiital  disease. 

Fat-embolism  has  been  observed  in  many  cases  of  acute  osteomyelitis,  the 
liquid  fat  from  the  broken  down  marrow  being  forced  into  the  vessels  or 
lymphatics  by  the  pressure  of  the  inflammatory  exudation.  If  the  emboli  arc 
impregnated  with  the  products  of  decomposition,  they  may  give  rise  to 
abscesses  in  distant  parts  where  they  lodge. 

If  the  patient  escape  the  dangers  of  pysemia,  the  disease  almost  invariably 
leads  to  more  or  less  extensive  necrosis  affecting  chiefly  the  inner  layer  of  the 
compact  tissue.  The  long  sequestra  once  so  frequent  in  stumps,  especially 
after  amputation  of  the  thigh,  were  the  result  of  this  process  (see  Yol.  I., 
p.  77). 

After  death,  the  appearances  presented  by  the  inflamed  bone  will,  if  it  have 
been  the  seat  of  compound  fracture,  usually  be  most  marked  in  the  upper 
fragment;  if  it  have  been  the  seat  of  amputation  or  excision,  they  will 
extend  through  the  whole  of  the  bone  that  is  left.  The  periosteum  and 
outer  surface  of  the  bone  will  appear  to  be  slightly  injected.  On  making 
a  longitudinal  section  of  the  bone,  the  medullary  canal  is  found  to  be 
filled  with  pus  or  a  reddish  puriform  fluid,  often  abominably  offensive  ;  the 
medulla  is  swollen,  soft,  pulpy,  of  a  deep  red  or  reddish-brown  colour  ;  the 
compact  bone  has  a  pinkish  tinge,  and  the  canceUous  osseous  structure  is  often 
of  a  bright  rosy  hue.  In  a  case  of  compound  fracture,  the  contrast  between 
the  deep  coloration  of  the  inflamed  portion  of  bone  and  the  naturally  pallid 
appearance  presented  by  that  which  is  not  diseased,  and  more  particularly  the 
deep  red  hue  of  the  medulla  in  the  one,  and  the  pale  yellowish  waxy-looking 
tat  mimg  the  medullary  canal  in  the  other,  is  most  striking.  Fayrer  describes 
ttie  medullary  canal,  in  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  as  being  filled  with  a 
mass  of  dead  blackened  medulla,  debris  of  bone,  and  pus. 

Symptoms.-In  acute  osteomyelitis,  after  an  injury  to  or  an  operation 
mvolvmg  the  bone,  the  limb  swells,  and  there  is  deep-seated  severe  aching 
pam  with  much  tenderness.  Abscesses  form,  often  unconnected  with  the 
onginal  wound,  and  profuse  suppuration  is  established.  The  suppuration  may 
amount  to  many  ounces  of  pus  in  the  day,  and  the  discharge  is  often  dark- 

extsrd  ifn       '^^{  ^^-^^  this  where 

exposed  IS  dry,  yellow  and  dead,  being  denuded  of  periosteum.    Septic  inflam- 

'7r"''r-  in  head  injuries, 

he  outr  Si   H  ^^'^^P    ^^l^-' ^^e  periosteum  loosened  from  the  bone,  and 

he         I'l  //  ^f-  \T'  be  cut  away  after  death, 

tne  diploe  will  be  found  infiltrated  with  offensive  pus 

of  acute  py^in  a    If  !h  J;  f  T""^  ^'^^  ^^^^^^  '^'^'^ 

subspm  IP      ?•        ^  P""^'^"^  ^'^^P^«  W^mm  the  fever  subsides  and 

iZuonT^^^^        ""^^^  ^^^^^  ^^P^^^-^  "P-       P—  of  the 

stimltT^relirn'fndr  ''f  ^^"^"^'^  ^ 

regimen,  and  by  scrupulous  attention  to  hygienic  rules. 
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The  loss  acute  forms  of  the  disease  call  for  no  treatment  beyond  atten- 
tion to  cleanliness  while  the  sequestra  are  becoming  loose  enough  for 
removal. 

In  the  more  acute  forms  which  threaten  to  terminate  in  pyasmia,  nothing 
can  be  done  so  far  as  the  affected  bone  is  concerned,  except  its  removal  ;  but 
whether  this  should  be  done  in  the  continuity  of  the  bone  or  at  the  joint  above, 
is  a  question  on  which  different  opinions  ai-e  entertained  among  surgical 
authorities.    If  an  operation  be  performed  upon  the  continuity  of  a  bone 
affected  with  diffuse  suppuration  in  the  medullary  canal,  the  septic  inflamma- 
tion will  almost  certainly  recur  in  the  part  of  the  bone  which  is  left.  Hence, 
it  has  been  strongly  urged  by  some  Surgeons,  especially  Ijy  J.  Roux,  that  the 
operation  should  be  performed  at  the  joint  above  the  diseased  bone,  in  prefer- 
ence to  amputation  through  its  continuity.  Roux,  who  had  extensive  experience 
in  the  Italian  war  of  1859,  successfully  disarticulated  the  thigh  at  the  hip- 
joint,  in  four  cases  of  osteomyelitis  consequent  on  gunshot  injuries  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  femur.    Of  22  cases  in  which  he  performed  secondary  dis- 
articulation at  other  joints  for  osteomyelitis,  all  recovered  ;  whereas  every  case 
terminated  fatally  in  which  the  amputation  was  performed  through  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  injured  bone  after  the  battles  of  Magenta,  Montebello,  Marig- 
nano,  and  Solferino.    On  the  other  hand,  Larrey  did  not  consider  disarticula- 
tion absolutely  indispensable,  even  in  cases  of  acute  osteomyelitis  ;  and  Long- 
more  has  met  with  cases  in  which  recovery  has  followed  the  simple  removal  of 
portions  of  dead  bone— the  disease  in  these  instances  having  assumed  a  chronic 
form.    Fayrer  advises  that,  where  osteomyelitis  is  suspected  to  be  present  in 
a  stump  after  amputation,  the  medulla  should  be  examined  with  a  probe.  If 
this  soon  impinge  on  healthy  bleeding  medulla,  the  Surgeon  may  wait  for  the 
efforts  of  nature  to  throw  off  the  diseased  bone  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
probe  encounter  only  dead  bone  and  pus,  then  the  sooner  amputation  is 
performed  the  better. 

The  special  danger  in  osteomyelitis  consists  in  the  tendency  to  the  super- 
vention of  osteophlebitis  and  pysemia  ;  and,  in  deciding  upon  the  amputation 
or  exarticulation  of  a  bone  thus  affected,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  not  to 
delay  the  operation  until  pysemic  symptoms  have  set  in.  There  is  a  period 
between  the  development  of  the  local  inflammation  and  the  pyemic  infection 
which  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass.  During  this  period  the  patient  is  affected 
by  septic  fever,  but  there  are  no  rigors.  If  once  the  characteristic  rigors 
and  the  irregular  temperature  and  profuse  sweats  of  pysemia  have  set  m_,  i 
believe  that  operation  can  be  of  no  use,  as  the  patient  will  certainly  perish 
from  secondary  abscesses  or  general  blood-poisoning.  But,  before  rigors  have 
occurred,  the  amputation  may  be  done  with  a  good  prospect  of  success,  ihe 
unsuccessful  results  of  the  treatment  of  this  disease  render  it  all  the  more 
imperatively  necessary  to  prevent  it  by  the  adoption  of  efficient  antiseptic 
dressing  and  proper  attenton  to  the  hygienic  surroundings  of  the  patient. 
In  military  practice,  however,  this  is  not  always  possible. 

It  has  been  suggested,  instead  of  amputating  at  once,  to  scoop  out  the 
medulla  with  a  sharp  spoon  and  to  introduce  iodoform  into  the  canal. 
Perkowski  has  recorded  8  cases  in  which  he  caiTied  out  this  treatment  when 
the  symptoms  of  osteomyelitis  had  set  in  after  amputations.  In  three  the 
whole  of  the  medullary  canal  remaining  was  scraped  out,  and  m  the  other  fi 
\  len-th  of  from  1|  to  3  inches  was  treated  in  this  way  ;  all  recovered  without 
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pya3mia.  The  treatment  certainly  deserves  a  trial  when  amputation  is  for  any 
reason  unadvisable. 

ACUTE  NEOKOBIS. 

Acute  Necrosis  is  an  acute  infective  inflammation  almost  exclusively 
met  with  before  the  growth  of  the  skeleton  is  complete.  The  affection  is 
known  by  many  other  names,  such  as  acute  diffuse  periostitis,  phlegmonous 
periostitis,  infective  periostitis,  infective  periostitis  and  osteomyelitis,  acute 
infective  osteomyelitis,  acute  suppurative  epiphysitis,  necrosial  fever  and  bone- 
typhus  ;  but  the  term  "  acute  necrosis  "  is  perhaps  the  best  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  as  it  does  not  imply  any  theory  as  to  the  exact  nature 
of  the  disease  and  starting-point  of  the  inflammation. 

Symptoms. — A  typical  case  of  acute  necrosis  presents  the  following  symp- 
toms. The  patient  is  usually  a  child  below  the  age  of  puberty,  and  most  com- 
monly a  male.  He  is  often  strumous  and  usually  in  somewhat  feeble  health, 
possibly  the  result  of  a  recent  attack  of  some  acute  specific  disease,  as  scarlet 
fever  or  measles.  There  is  in  most  cases  a  history  of  some  slight  injury,  but 
this  is  by  no  means  constant.  The  attack  begins  with  a  sudden  invasion  like 
that  of  a  specific  fever.  There  is  high  temperature,  often  reaching  105°  F.  or 
even  higher,  occasionally  with  a  rigor  or  convulsion.  Headache,  loss  of 
appetite,  thirst,  and  sometimes  vomiting  or  diarrhoea  are  present.  At  first 
the  local  affection  may  escape  observation,  and  such  cases  are  not  unfrequently 
mistaken  at  the  commencement  for  one  of  the  acute  specific  diseases.  By  the 
second  or  third  day,  however,  the  local  symptoms  become  manifest.  The  parts 
covering  one  of  the  long  bones,  most  commonly  the  tibia,  femur  or  humerus, 
are  found  to  be  swollen  and  acutely  tender.  At  first  the  skin  is  pale,  but  it 
soon  becomes  reddened.  By  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  or  sometimes  not  till  the 
end  of  a  week,  distinct  fluctuation  is  recognized,  often  extending  over  the 
whole  of  the  shaft  of  the  affected  bone.  At  this  time  on  moving  the  limb, 
distinct,  though  somewhat  soft  crepitus  may  be  felt,  and  it  will  then  be  found 
that  one  or  sometimes  both  the  epiphyses  may  be  loosened  from  the  diaphysis. 
As  a  rule  the  joints  escape,  but  occasionally  one  or  both  of  the  articulations 
into  which  the  bone  enters  become  distended  with  flnid.  If  at  this  stage  an 
incision  be  made  into  the  swollen  parts  down  to  the  bone,  a  large  quantity  of 
pus  escapes,  and  on  inserting  the  finger  the  greater  part  of  the  diaphysis  may 
be  felt  to  be  denuded  of  its  periosteum.  All 'this  time  the  febrile  disturbance 
persists,  and  by  the  end  of  a  week  may  assume  the  ordinary  characters  of 
pyaemia.  Symptoms  of  pneumonia,  pleurisy  and  pericarditis  and  endocarditis 
may  supervene  and  death  take  place  before  the  abscess  has  been  opened.  The 
disease  does  not,  however,  always  run  this  typical  course.  The  following  are 
the  chief  modifications  met  with.  The  threatened  suppuration  in  some  very 
rare  cases  does  not  take  place.  The  inflammation  of  the  periosteum  gradually 
subsides  in  intensity,  and  assumes  the  osteoplastic  form.  A  case  of  this  kind 
occurred  lately  in  University  College  Hospital  in  a  youth  aged  about  19. 
No  suppuration  took  place,  the  acute  symptoms  rapidly  subsided,  and  the 
femur  became  gradually  enlarged  to  more  than  double  its  natural  size  through- 
out the  whole  shaft,  from  formation  of  new  bone  under  the  periosteum.  In 
other  cases,  although  pus  forms  early,  the  extent  to  which  the  periosteum  is 
raised  from  the  bone  is  more  limited,  being  confined  to  one  end  or  the  middle 
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of  the  shaft.  In  those  cases  the  course  of  the  disease  is  usually  less  acute, 
and  the  abscess  may  become  localized  and  gradually  point  towards  the  surface! 
Separation  of  the  epiphyses  is  by  no  means  a  constant  occurrence  ;  the 
younger  the  patient  the  more  likely  is  it  to  occur.  Billroth  states  that  a 
disease  of  exactly  the  same  character  may  occur  in  adults,  but  this  is  somewhat 
doubtful. 

Pathology. — Acute  necrosis  must  be  regarded  as  an  example  of  an  acute 
infective  suppuration  and  not  as  a  specific  disease.  The  fact  that  the  pus  in 
acute  necrosis  contains  micrococci  was  demonstrated  by  Liicke  and  Klebs  as 
long  ago  as  1874.  In  1880  Pasteur  cultivated  the  organisms  obtained  from  a 
case  of  this  disease,  and  pointed  out  their  similarity  or  identity  with  those  he 
had  found  in  common  boils  ;  and  the  further  researches  of  Becker  in  1883,  and 
Eosenbach  in  1884,  added  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  characters  and 
properties  of  the  micrococcus.  Indeed  it  is  now  recognized  that  the  organism 
is  most  commonly  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  or  albus  (Vol.  I.  p.  243), 
•which  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  all  forms  of  acute  suppuration. 
The  streptococcus  pyogenes  is  much  less  commonly  met  with,  but  it  has  been 
found  in  some  instances  by  Lannelongue  and  Achard.  Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  experiment  of  G-arre,  who,  by  rubbing  a  pure  cultivation 
from  a  case  of  acute  necrosis  into  his  arm,  caused  the  development  of  a  crop 
of  boils. 

The  starting-point  of  the  acute  suppuration  probably  varies,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  it  begins  either  beneath  the  periosteum  or  between  the 
diaphysis  and  the  cartilage  of  the  epiphysis.  In  Germany  and  France  the 
disease  is  more  commonly  described  as  acute  osteomyelitis,  and  the  suppuration 
is  believed  to  commence  in  the  medulla.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  fatal  cases 
it  is  very  common  to  find  the  medulla  inflamed  and  often  suppurating,  but 
this  is  by  no  means  constant,  and  in  many  cases  at  least  is  evidently 
secondary.  In  a  case  which  lately  occurred  in  University  College  Hospital,  a 
section  of  the  bone  showed  the  medulla  to  be  inflamed  on  one  side  only,  in 
contact  with  the  part  of  the  compact  tissue  which  was  denuded  of  its  perios- 
teum, the  remainder  of  the  marrow  being  perfectly  healthy.  The  inflamma- 
tion was  evidently  of  a  more  recent  date  than  that  of  the  periosteum.  In  the 
early  stages  it  may  be' possible  to  decide  whether  the  suppuration  began 
beneath  the  periosteum  or  between  the  diaphysis  and  epiphysis,  but  soon  all 
evidence  of  the  starting-point  is  lost,  for  the  pus  completely  •  separates  the 
periosteum  and  causes  separation  of  each  epiphysis. 

The  mode  of  entrance  of  the  organism  into  the  body  and  its  habitat  out  of 
the  body  are  still  uncertain.  In  very  rare  cases  acute  necrosis  is  preceded  by 
an  unhealthy  wound  or  sore  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  but,  as  a  rule,  no  such 
source  of  infection  is  present.  If  the  conditions  for  its  development  are  not 
favourable,  the  organism  is  destroyed  in  the  blood.  On  the  other  hand  it 
may  find  a  suitable  nidus  for  its  growth  in  one  of  the  bones.  The  two  parts 
of  the  bone  in  which  the  suppuration  usually  commences  are  both  rich  in 
vascular  growing  tissue  and  thus  are  especially  liable  to  damage  from  trivial 
injuries.  A  definite  history  of  injury  is  not  uncommon  in  cases  of  acute 
necrosis,  and  the  injury  must  be  regarded  as  an  important  element  ^  in 
preparing  the  delicate  growing  bone  for  the  growth  of  the  organism.  This 
clinical  fact  is  in  keeping  with  the  results  obtained  by  the  experimental 
inoculation  of  animals  with  the  staphylococcus  ;  for  it  has  been  found  that  if, 
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before  the  injection  is  made,  one  of  the  long  bones  be  bruised  or  broken, 
suppuration  follows  at  the  seat  of  injury. 

Further  observations  are  required  in  those  cases  in  which  suppurative 
periostitis  follows  acute  specific  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  and  scarlet  fever. 
These  are  probably  examples  of  acute  necrosis  in  which  the  organisms  of 
suppuration  have  gained  access  to  the  blood  through  one  of  the  local  lesions 
of  the  acute  specific,  such  as  a  typhoid  ulcer.  Achalme  has,  however, 
recorded  a  case  of  abscess  of  the  tibia  following  typhoid  fever,  in  which  the 
pus  contained  only  bacilli,  in  every  respect  similar  to  those  which  are  supposed 
to  cause  that  disease. 

The  complications  of  acute  necrosis  can  all  be  accounted  for  by  the  dis- 
semination of  the  organisms  of  suppuration  through  the  blood-stream.  In 
some  cases  the  secondary  foci  of  suppuration  are  limited  to  the  bones,  but 
ordinary  embolic  pyaemia  is  not  uncommon  and  results  from  infective  phlebitis 
and  thrombosis  in  the  veins  of  the  bone  or  of  the  soft  parts  around  it.  Small 
abscesses  in  the  myocardium  are  especially  common. 

Results. — As  the  name  "  acute  necrosis  "  implies,  the  disease  almost 
invariably  results  in  more  or  less  extensive  death  of  the  compact  tissue.  The 
extent  of  the  necrosis  by  no  means  necessarily  corresponds  to  the  area  from 
which  the  periosteum  has  been  raised  by  the  pus,  for  after  this  has  been 
evacuated,  the  membrane  may  adhere  again  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the 
connexion  between  its  vessels  and  those  of  the  bone  be  re-established.  In  a 
case  lately  in  University  College  Hospital  the  tibia  was  felt  to  be  bare  from  one 
end  of  the  shaft  to  the  other,  yet  after  free  incisions  were  made  no  necrosis 
followed,  except  over  an  area  of  about  one  square  inch  near  the  lower  end. 
The  after-history  of  the  dead  bone,  the  process  of  separation  of  the  sequestrum 
and  repan-,  will  be  fully  described  with  necrosis  in  general. 

Diagnosis. — Before  the  local  symptoms  become  evident,  especially  in  fat 
children,  the  disease  is  easily  mistaken  for  one  of  the  acute  specific  fevers.  So 
likely  is  this  to  happen,  that  in  cases  of  sudden  severe  febrile  disturbance  of 
doubtful  nature  in  children,  the  bones  should  always  be  examined.  When 
the  swelling  sets  in,ic  maybe  mistaken  for  phlegmonous  erysipelas  or  cellulitis, 
but  these  conditions  are  rare  in  childhood.  When  pus  is  suspected,  a  puncture 
should  be  made  with  a  grooved  needle  or  an  aspirator,  by  which  the  diagnosis 
can  usually  be  cleared  up.  When  an  epiphysis  is  separated  the  aflPection  may 
be  mistaken  for  disease  of  the  neighbouring  joint. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  acute  necrosis  is  always  grave,  but  as 
Billroth  points  out,  it  is  probably  not  so  fatal  as  hospital  statistics  would 
make  it  appear.  The  milder  cases,  in  which  the  extension  of  the  inflammation 
is  Hmited,  are  often  treated  at  home,  and  come  under  hospital  treatment  only 
at  a  later  period,  for  removal  of  the  sequestra.  In  fact,  the  great  majority  of 
cases  of  extensive  necrosis  of  the  long  bones  in  young  subjects  are  the  result 
of  this  disease. 

Treatment.— The  only  treatment  is  to  cut  down  upon  the  bone  and  let  out 
the  pus  at  the  earliest  possible  period.  In  the  thigh  the  incision  is  best  made 
on  the  outer  side  ;  in  the  leg  in  front,  over  the  tibia.  If  the  lower  end  of  the 
femur  is  chiefly  affected  the  incision  should  be  parallel  to  the  anterior  border 
of  the  biceps.  In  this  way  the  ham  may  be  opened  up  without  endangerino- 
the  synovial  pouch  of  the  knee.  The  incisions  must  be  free,  and  if  necessary 
several  may  be  made.    The  wounds  must  be  well  drained  and  treated  anti- 
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septically  If  the  discharges  be  allowed  to  decompose,  the  danger  of  the 
l)atient  will  be  greatly  increased.  The  result  of  the  treatment  is  to  relieve 
immediately  the  constitutional  symptoms  and  arrest  the  progress  of  tl.e 

disease,  but  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  general 
infection  may  have  taken  place  before  the  abscess 
is  recognized,  and  the  result  is  then  always 
fatal. 

If  after  the  incisions  have  been  made  the  dis- 
charge remains  very  profuse  and  threatens  to  exliaust 
the  patient,  amputation  may  sometimes  be  necessary. 
In  the  arm  or  thigh,  as  there  is  only  a  single  bone,  a 
splint  must  be  applied,  lest  spontaneous  fracture 
should  occur.    If  the  shaft  of  the  bone  is  separated 
at  each  end  from  the  epiphyses  and  lies  loose  in  the 
cavity  of  the  abscess,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  it 
should  be  removed  at  once  or  left  in  the  hope  that  i 
may  partly  recover  or  may  at  least  serve  as  a  support 
during  the  formation  of  the  new  bone  from  the 
periosteum.    Numerous  cases  have  been  recorded  by 
Holmes,  J.  Bell,  Macnamara  and  others,  m  which 
earlv  removal  has  been  practised  with  excellent  results. 

512  represents  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  removed  in 
this  way  by  0.  Heath  with  a  most  satisfactory  result 
New  bone  is  slowly  formed  from  the  periosteum  and 
after  a  few  months  the  hmb  is  in  most  cases  almos 
as  strong  as  before  the  operation.    The  removal  of  the 
bone  ca'n  usually  be  accomplished  by  simply  e>^osing 
it  by  a  free  incision,  laying  hold  of  it  with  the  lion 
foiJps  and  twisting  it  out.    In  some  cases  the  op  ra 
tion  is  facilitated  by  dividing  the  shaft  into  two 
pTeces  with  a  saw.    If  the  bone  on  examination  be 
S  to  be  firmly  attached  it  should  be  left  alone 
It^  only  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  reason  to 
.eheve  that  the  whole^ph;!!  is  separated  from  the  periosteum  and  the 
epiphyses  that  the  operation  is  justifiable. 

GARIES. 

,    J      „  n,«h  the  term  Caries  cannot  be  said  to  have  any 
We  have  akeady  seen  f^„t      lied  to  every  slowly  pro- 

definite  pathological  meamng.    It  is  in  K  reparation  of  a 

gressive  ulceration  of  ^»>«.'«^^tinXne  iu  these  processes  belong  to 
sequestrum  ftom  the  surrounding  ^'™f?21\h^i  is  to  say,  the  bony  tissue  is 
the  class  of  rarefying  inflamma  lons  X^mmZ^ ^^'^^ S'"^''^'  P™'=«'"°" 
gradually  absorbed  before  an  -d™ncing  infl  m^^^^^^  ^^J^^^  i„  t„e 

«  £SSir^:te  divided  according  to 


Pig,  512. —The  diaphysis  of 
the  Tibia  removed  early  m 
a  case  of  acute  necrosis 
The  whole  shaft  is^  not 
dead,  but  is  partly  covered 
by  a  thiu  adherent  layer  ot 
new  bone,  shown  on  the 
left  side  of  the  figure. 
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its  cause  into  simple,  syphilitic  and  tuberculous.  All  forms  are  predisposed  to 
by  those  constitutional  conditions  which  predispose  to  inflammation  generally. 
The  disease  is  common  in  strumous  subjects,  in  whom,  as  before  stated  (see 
Scrofula,  Vol.  I.,  p.  1095),  inflammation  is  prone  to  be  set  up  by  slight  causes 
and  to  persist. 

Caries  is  divided  also  into  superficial,  central,  or  articular,  according  to  the 
part  of  the  bone  which  it  affects. 

In  all  forms  of  caries  in  which  suppuration  takes  place  as  soon  as  the 
resulting  abscess  is  opened,  decomposition  of  the  discharges  ensues,  unless 
precautions , be  taken  to  prevent  it,  and  the  irritation  caused  by  the  contact  of 
the  septic  matter  with  the  diseased  surface  tends  to  perpetuate  the  chronic  in- 
flammation and  cause  extension  of  the  destruction  of  the  bone. 

In  all  cases  of  caries  the  neighbouring  periosteum  is  swollen  and  thickened 
and  new  bone  is  formed  beneath  it.  In  central  caries  the  compact  tissue  is 
usually  somewhat  rarefied. 

Situation  of  Caries. — Billroth  and  Menzel  of  Vienna  have  examined  the 
question  of  the  relative  frequency  of  caries  in  different  bones.  In  1,996  cases 
the  numbers  were  :  skull,  161  ;  facial  bones,  44  ;  vertebral  column,  702  ; 
sternum,  clavicle,  and  ribs,  184  ;  bones  of  jshoulder- joint,  28  ;  elbow-joint,  93  • 
wrist  and  hand,  41 ;  pelvis,  80  ;  hip-joint,  189  ;  knee-joint,  238  ;  ankle-joint 
and  foot,  150  \  scapula,  4  ;  humerus  (shaft),  13  ;  radius,  2  ;  ulna,  4  ;  femur 
(shaft),  31  ;  tibia,  80  ;  fibula,  2.  A  classification  in  regions  gives  :  head  and 
spine,  1091  ;  upper  limbs,  185;  lower  limbs,  720.  Hence  it  appears  that 
while  any  bone  may  be  affected  with  caries,  it  is  most  frequently  met  with  in 
short  and  cancellous  bones. 

] .  Simple  Caries  occurs  under  various  conditions.    When  a  joint  has  been 
wounded,  and  suppuration  with  destruction  of  the  cartilages  has  taken  place, 
the  progressive  ulceration  that  may  occur  in  the  exposed  cancellous  tissue  is 
dommonly  spoken  of  as  caries.    In  this  case  it  is  due  partly  to  the  irritation 
of  the  septic  discharges,  but  chiefly  to  the  friction  of  the  diseased  surfaces 
agamst  each  other.    It  seems  probable,  also,  that  in  some  cases  of  caries  of 
the  spine,  the  disease  may  originate  in  an  injury  of  the  soft  growing  tissue 
between  the  epiphyses  and  the  body  as  the  result  of  some  concussion  or 
forcible  flexion.    Owing  to  some  constitutional  weakness  on  the  part  of  the 
patient,  and  still  more  to  the  slight  mechanical  irritation  which  must  occur 
whenever  the  part  is  moved  or  the  weight  of  the  body  thrown  upon  it,  chronic 
rarefying  osteitis  may  be  set  up,  with  progressive  destruction  of  the  bone. 
That  the  persistence  of  the  process  is  in  many  cases  due  solely  to  the  friction 
of  the  diseased  surfaces  upon  each  other  is  shown  by  the  readiness  with  which 
cure  takes  place  when  this  is  prevented  and  perfect  rest  is  obtained.    Thus  in 
traumatic  caries  of  a  joint,  if  the  limb  be  fixed  so  that  all  movement  is  im- 
possible, or  if  the  articular  surfaces  become  separated  by  dislocation,  the  carious 
bone  usually  heals  rapidly. 

In  these  cases  of  simple  caries  if  a  section  of  the  bone  be  made  perpendicularly 
to  the  carious  surface  the  disease  will  be  found  not  to  extend  to  any  o-reat 
depth.  In  the  layer  that  is  aff"ected  the  bony  cancelli  are  thinned  and  in\art 
destroyed  near  the  surface,  so  that  in  a  macerated  specimen  the  tissue  looks 
more  spongy  than  natural.  In  the  spaces  the  normal  medullary  fat  is  replaced 
by  granulation  tissue.  ^  ^ictueu 

In  the  Treatment  of  simple  caries  it  is  most  important  that  the  part  should 
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be  put  at  perfect  rest.  Thus  if  the  osteitis  be  secondary  to  disease  of  a  joint, 
this  must  be  carefully  fixed  on  a  splint.  Should  there  be  an  open  wound 
strict  attention  must  be  paid  to  drainage,  and  to  the  prevention  of  decomposi- 
tion in  the  discharges. 

2.  Syphilitic  Caries  has  already  been  described  (see  Syphilis,  Vol.  I, 
p.  1159).  It  affects  most  commonly  the  surface  of  bones  and  is  then  the  result 
of  a  softening  subperiosteal  gumma.  The  disease  does  not  penetrate  deeply, 
but  leaves  the  surface  rough  and  porous,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  good  deal  of 
inflammation  of  the  soft  parts  around  the  affected  bone.  It  occurs  most 
frequently  in  adults  and  is  very  chronic.  Like  tuberculous  caries  it  is 
occasionally  complicated  by  necrosis  of  smaller  or  larger  fragments  of  the 
affected  bone. 

Syphilitic  caries  is  usually  readily  cured  by  the  ordinary  treatment  of 
syphilis,  iodide  of  potassium  being  especially  useful,  and  by  the  application  of 
iodoform  or  iodide  of  starch  ointment. 

3.  Tuberculous  Caries. — The  evidence  has  already  been  considered  which 
shows  that  by  far  the  most  common  cause  of  the  destructive  inflammation  of 
bone,  which  is  known  as  caries,  is  the  deposit  of  tubercle  in  it.  The  changes 
which  tubercle  produces  in  a  bong  have  already  been  described  under  the 
separate  headings  of  tuberculous  periostitis,  tuberculous  osteomyehtis,  and 
tuberculous  disease  of  cancellous  tissue.  It  now  remains  to  indicate  the 
symptoms  and  treatment  of  these  different  varieties. 

It  is  a  point  of  great  practical  importance  that  tuberculous  disease  of  bones 
and  joints  frequently  follows  an  injury.  The  association  can  hardly  be  acci- 
dental, and  it  seems  far  more  likely  that  the  simple  traumatic  inflammation 
predisposes  the  part  to  the  growth  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  which  reaches  it 
through  the  blood-stream,  often  no  doubt  from  some  internal  caseous  centre. 

In  tuberculous  feriosiitis  attacking  a  superficial  bone  there  will  be  a  localized 
swelling  over  it,  with,  in  most  cases,  some  pain  and  tenderness.  The  super- 
ficial structures  are  at  first  normal,  but  later  the  skin  becomes  oedematous  and 
discoloured,  as  the  chronic  abscess  invades  the  soft  parts  and  comes  to  the 
surface.  If  an  incision  be  made  it  will  be  found  that  the  periosteum  is 
separated  fi'om  the  bone  by  curdy  pus  and  granulation  tissue,  ihe  surface  ot 
the  bone  is  usually  soft  and  roughened  as  the  result  of  a  superficial  raref active 

""'t^^merculous  osteomyeliMs,  such  as  so  frequently  affects  the  metacarpal 
bones  and  phalanges,  gradual  swelling  of  the  bone  is  ^^^^^ 
symptom.  This  is  often  remarkably  painless,  and  m  the  early  stages  the 
suScial  structures  are  normal;  the  movements  of  the  adjacent  joints  a 
abo  very  little  interfered  with.  In  some  cases  spontaneous  cure  takes  pla 
w  thout  suppuration,  and  the  swelHng  of  the  bone  slowly  subsides  but  in  e 
maTor"  -er  the  bone,       having  bm-st  tl^^^^^^^^^^ 

ikin  contract  down  to  sinuses  surrounded  by  prominent  flabby  granulations 
Ian  ^^^^^^'l'^        ^^^^  of  these  sinuses  will  impmge  upon 

r^lh  carious  bone  and'will  often  pass  through  a  small  opening  into  a  cential 

in  in.  c^u^ous  tissue^ ^ 
the  result  of  slight  periostitis  over  the  seat  of  disease,  wnen 
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extremity  of  a  long  bone  is  affected,  the  early  symptoms  may  closely  resemble 
those  due  to  disease  of  the  articulation  itself.    As  the  process  of  suppuration 
i  extends  to  the  surface  the  skin  becomes  oedematous  and  inflamed,  and  finally  a 
I  superficial  abscess  forms  over  the  bone.    When  this  has  burst  the  character  of 
i  the  disease  will  be  recognized,  as  the  bare  and  rough  bone  may  be  felt  with  a 
probe,  which  sinks  into  depressions  upon  its  surface,  which  though  rough, 
yields  readily  to  the  pressure  of  the  instrument.    The  cavity  of  the  abscess 
gradually  contracts,  leaving  sinuses,  which  discharge  pus  in  varying  amount. 
The  discharge  readily  decomposes,  unless  means  be  taken  to  prevent  this. 
Granules  of  bone,  the  minute  sequestra  from  necrotic  caries,  are  often  inter- 
mixed with  the  discharge,  which  has  been  shown  to  contain  a  considerable 
excess  of  phosphate  of  lime.  The  sinuses  are  generally  surrounded  or  concealed 
by  high  spongy  granulations,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring skin  is  duskily  inflamed. 

These  sinuses  are  often  long  and  tortuous. 
They  wind  along  and  around  the  muscles,  the 
pus  finding  its  way  along  the  lines  of  least 
resistance  in  the  intermuscular  planes  of  areolar 
tissue,  the  external  opening  being  often  situated 
at  a  considerable  distance,  perhaps  many  inches, 
from  the  diseased  bone.  The  difficulty  of  drain- 
ing these  long  sinuses  often  leads  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  septic  pus,  at  a  certain  degree  of 
pressure  in  the  deeper  parts,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  suppuration  may  be  maintained  almost 
indefinitely,  the  patient  finally  dying  of  ex- 
haustion, chronic  septic  poisoning,  or  albume- 
noid  degeneration  of  internal  organs. 

In  the  earlier  stages  tuberculous  disease  of 
bone  is  not  necessarily  associated  with  any  con- 
stitutional    disturbance,     although     not     Un-      Fig.  513.— Tuberculous  Disease  of 

frequently  the  patient  is  already  the  subject  of       BacUus  and  of  the  index  Finger, 
the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  strumous 

diathesis.  In  many  instances,  however,  even  though  the  local  disease  be 
very  limited,  a  definite  nocturnal  elevation  of  temperature  will  be  met  with, 
and  may  be  a  valuable  aid  to  the  con-ect  diagnosis  of  a  doubtful  case. 

On  naked-eye  examination  of  the  bone  from  a  case  of  tuberculous  caries  it 
will  be  found  to  be  much  more  porous  and  fr-agile  than  natural,  the  cancelli 
being  thinned  and  the  spaces  enlarged.  Here  and  there  cavities  will  be  seen 
where  the  cancelli  have  been  completely  destroyed  and  the  spaces  have  coalesced. 
In  these  cavities  loose  pieces  of  dead  bone  may  be  lying.  A  fresh  specimen 
shows  the  following  appearances  proceeding  from  the  circumference  to  the 
centre  of  the  carious  patch.  The  earliest  morbid  change  is  increased  vascularity 
of  the  medullary  tissue,  which  is  redder  than  natural ;  the  next  change  observed 
is  that  the  normal  fatty  or  dark  red  semifluid  marrow  has  been  replaced  by 
pmk  gelatinous  granulation  tissue,  and  that  the  cancelK  are  becoming  thinned. 
Nearer  the  centre  the  bony  cancelli  entirely  disappear,  and  the  new  tissue 
becomes  opaque  and  pale  yellow  ft-om  fatty  degeneration.  In  the  centre 
It  may  form  a  caseous  mass,  softening  in  parts  into  a  thick,  curdy,  puriform 
fluid.    Grey  granulations  are  seldom  to  be  recognized.    If  they  are  seen  they 
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are  more  likely  to  bo  found  near  the  circumference  where  they  have  not  yet 
been  concealed  by  the  further  inflammatory  changes  around  them.  Caries 
necrotica  presents  tlie  same  appearances,  with  the  addition  of  fragments  of 
dead  bone,  mixed  with  the  degenerating  inflammatory  products.  If  these  are 
decomposing  they  will  be  black  or  grey  in  colour;  if  not,  they  are  white.  If 
the  process  have  been  very  chronic,  small  patches  of  opaque  white  bone  may 
be  found,  in  which  calcification  has  taken  place  in  the  inflammatory  products 
filling  the  cancelli. 

Treatment. — The  constitutional  treatment  of  cases  of  tuberculous  bone 
disease  is  often  of  the  first  importance. 

In  many  cases,  especially  in  young  subjects,  perfect  rest  of  the  diseased  part, 
combined  with  means  calculated  to  improve  the  general  health,  will  be  sufficient 
to  effect  a  cure.  Hence  it  is  well  not  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  interfere, 
by  operative  means,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  small  bones  of  children.  I 
have  often  seen  cases,  especially  of  caries  of  the  bones  of  the  hands  and  feet, 
in  which  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  diseased  bone  was  apparently  in- 
dispensable,  recover  spontaneously  on  change  of  air  and  attention  to  the  general 
health  of  the  child  ;  the  disintegrated  particles  of  the  diseased  bone  being 
eliminated  piecemeal. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  caries,  should  there  be  any  acute  inflammatory 
symptoms,  measures  should  be  taken,  by  means  of  appropriate  local  and  con- 
stitutional an tiphlogi sties,  to  subdue  the  activity  and  limit  the  extension  of  the 
disease  ;  and  when  this  has  fallen  into  a  chronic  state,  constitutional  alteratives 
should  be  employed.  Amongst  these,  cod-liver  oil,  the  iodides,  and  change  of 
air,  more  especially  to  the  sea-side  when  the  patient  is  young,  should  hold  the 
first  place.  Counter-irritation  is  of  httle  avail  in  these  cases  in  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  disease.  By  means  of  bhsters  or  iodine,  thickening  of  the 
periosteum  and  of  the  soft  structures  covering  the  diseased  patch  of  bone  may 
be  lessened,  and  pain  subdued  ;  but  the  real  progress  of  the  osseous  disease 
cannot,  I  think,  be  influenced  by  such  means  when  once  it  has  passed  the 
earliest  stage. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  operative  interference  sooner  or  later 
becomes  necessary,  and  should  in  no  case  be  delayed  when  definite  signs  of  a 
chronic  abscess  are  present.  Earlier  than  this  it  may  often  be  necessary  to 
explore  the  bone  when  there  is  marked  painful  enlargement  which  is  not 
relieved  by  other  treatment. 

Operations.— In  all  cases  the  part  should,  if  possible,  be  rendered  bloodless 
by  Esmarch's  method,  as  the  operator  will  then  be  able  to  see  what  he  is  doing, 
instead  of  working  in  a  deep  hole  filled  with  blood.  In  the  case  of  a  tuber- 
culous abscess  under  the  periosteum,  a  free  incision  should  be  made  and  the 
pus  and  granulation  tissue  cleanly  removed  with  a  sharp  spoon.  The  surface 
of  the  bone  is  often  carious  and  will  require  scraping.  The  superficial  wound 
may  be  closed  with  sutures  or  left  freely  open  and  a  lasting  gauze  and  wool 
dressing  applied.  In  tuberculous  osteomyelitis  good  results  will  often  follow 
a  thorough  scraping  away  of  the  diseased  medulla  ;  in  some  cases,  however 
excision  of  the  affected  bone  or  amputation  will  be  required. 

In  the  treatment  of  tuberculous  disease  of  cancehous  bone  the  operations 
practised  are  of  four  kinds :  Removal  of  the  Diseased  Portion  of  Bone  ; 
Excision  of  the  Carious  Articular  End  ;  Resection  of  the  whole  of  the 
Bone  affected  ;  or  Amputation  of  the  Whole  Limb. 
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Before  proceeding  to  the  Removal  of  ihe  Carious  Portion  of  the  Bone 
the  hmb  should  be  rendered  bloodless  by  Esmarch's  method.  The  diseased 
portion  of  bone  is  then  exposed  by  a  suitable  incision  through  the  sott 
parts  The  carious  bone  is  best  removed  in  most  cases  by  means  ot  a 
Volkmann's  sharp  spoon,  or  a  gouge.  As  a  rule,  the  gouge  is  only  necessary 
to  remove  the  superficial  parts  of  the  bone  in  central  caries.  For  cleaning 
out  the  actual  cavity  the  spoon  is  much  better,  as  it  is  less  likely  to  injure 
surrounding  parts,  and  by  using  instruments  of  various  shapes  every  part 
of  the  cavity  may  be  cleaned  in  the  same  way  as  a  dentist  cleans  a  carious 
tooth.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  a  small  trephine  to  open  up 
the  cavity  in  the  afPected  bone.  I  have  found  the  gouge-forceps  (Fig.  521) 
very  useful  in  clearing  away  angular  fragments  and  projections 
of  bone.  In  some  cases  Marshall's  osteotrite  (Fig.  514)  will 
be  found  a  very  serviceable  instrument,  clearing  away  the 
softened  carious  bone  without  risk  to  the  surrounding  healthy 
structures. 

In  removing  carious  bone  with  these  instruments,  the  Surgeon 
may  sometimes  be  at  a  loss  to  know  when  he  has  cut  away 
enough.  In  this  he  may  generally  be  guided  by  the  difference 
in  texture  between  the  diseased  and  healthy  bone  ;  the  former 
cutting  soft  and  gritty,  readily  yielding  before  the  instrument, 
whilst  the  latter  is  hard  and  resistant  ;  so  that,  when  all  the 
disease  is  removed,  the  walls  of  the  cavity  left  will  be  felt  to  be 
compact  and  smooth.  In  some  cases,  the  healthy  bone  may  have 
been  softened  by-  inflammation  ;  should  there  be  any  doubt  as 
to  the  condition  of  what  has  been  gouged  out,  the  question  may 
be  settled  by  putting  the  detritus  into  water,  when,  if  carious, 
it  will  become  either  white  or  black,  whereas  if  healthy,  but 
inflamed,  it  will  preserve  its  red  tint.  In  operating  on  young 
children  especially,  it  is  important  not  to  use  too  much  force, 
lest  the  inflamed,  but  otherwise  healthy  though  somewhat 
softened  bone,  be  cut  away  together  with  that  affected  by 
After  the  operation  the  cavity  must  be  carefully 
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cleaned  to  remove  any  detritus  or  loose  fragments  that  may 
be  left  behind.  This  is  best  done  by  means  of  pieces  of 
sponge  held  in  a  pair  of  forcipressure  forceps.  The  sponges  should  be 
moistened  with  chloride  of  zinc  (gr.  xl.  to  3]*)  or  liquefied  carbolic  acid 
so  as  to  disinfect  the  wound  thoroughly.  All  unhealthy  granulation  tissue 
lining  the  sinuses  should  be  scraped  away  with  the  sharp  spoon.  A  few  grains  of 
iodoform  may  be  introduced  into  the  cavity  and  a  small  piece  of  green  oiled 
silk  may  be  put  on  the  wounds  to  prevent  scabbing.  Unless  the  wound  is  large 
it  may  be  left  open  to  heal  by  granulation.  In  large  wounds  a  catgut  stitch 
may  be  put  in  at  each  end.  Drainage-tubes  should  be  avoided  if  possible.  The 
best  dressing  is  iodoform  or  salicylic  wool,  applied  so  as  to  form  a  covering 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  thick  over  the  wound,  and  extending  at 
least  six  inches  on  each  side  of  it.  This  may  be  changed  at  the  end  of  a  week 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  drainage-tube  if  one  has  been  inserted.  A 
similar  dressing  is  then  applied,  and  if  the  part  affected  is  near  a  joint,  a 
plaster-of -Paris  bandage  may  be  put  over  it  and  left  on  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  unless  some  discharge  shows  out  from  beneath  it,  or  the  patient  com- 
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plains  of  pain,  or  snflers  from  febrile  disturbance.    A  considerable  number  of 
^7,-^^?     t"  ^''f ^^"'^  ''^^     University  College  Hospital  with  the 
ho  1  d  w      H  1\  P^'^P^^-*^^"'^  the  wound  has  been  found  completely 

healed  when  the  second  dressing  was  removed.    If  the  cavity  be  of  very  lar^^e 

^Z'^T  f^7^^^t/l^:«««"'g«  ^^^y  be  necessary.  If  the  materials  for  this  dre£- 
mg  a  e  not  at  hand  the  wound  may  be  dressed  with  carbolic  oil,  glycerine  and 
carbolic  acid,  terebene  and  oil,  or  any  other  efficient  antiseptic  application. 

In  cases  treated  in  this  way  the  cavity  in  the  bone  fills  with  aseptic  blood- 
clot  into  which  granulation  tissue  sprouts  from  the  surrounding  bone.  It  has 
been  recommended  to  pack  the  cavity  with  some  firmer  material  wliich  may 
take  the  place  of  the  blood-clot  :  for  this  purpose,  Hamilton  of  Aberdeen  has 
einployed  aseptic  sponge,  and  Senn  of  Chicago  has  used  decalcified  bone 
which  has  been  kept  in  a  1  in  500  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  alcohol. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  these  materials  have  any  real  advantage  over 
aseptic  blood-clot.  ° 

Instead  of  removing  the  affected  bone  by  means  of  instruments,  Pollock  has 
recommended  that  it  should  be  dissolved  by  the  application  of  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid.  The  treatment  is  carried  out  as  follows  :  the  carious 
surface  or  cavity  being  exposed  as  before  described,  a  solution  of  equal  parts  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid  and  water  is  applied  by  means  of  a  glass  brush  or  rod 
and  this  may  be  repeated  daily  till  the  whole  surface  is  quite  free  from  diseased 
bone.  In  deep  cavities  a  piece  of  lint  soaked  in  a  weaker  solution  (one  part 
of  the  acid  to  five  or  six  of  water)  may  be  stufi'ed  in  and  left  for  two  or  three 
days.  The  slough  resulting  may  in  a  day  or  two  more  be  peeled  off  with 
forceps  and  the  application  repeated  if  any  diseased  bone  can  still  be  seen. 
The  treatment  is  said  to  be  eflicacious,  and  the  pain  accompanying  it  is  not 
severe. 

When  tuberculous  disease  affects  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones,  as  those 
that  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  elbow  or  shoulder-joints,  it  may  be  so 
situated  as  not  to  admit  of  removal  in  the  way  just  indicated,  but  to  require 
Excision  of  the  diseased  articulation  ;  this  operation  will  be  considered  in  a 
subsequent  Chapter.  When  a  bone  is  so  extensively  diseased  that  neither 
of  the  preceding  plans  can  be  carried  out  successfully,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  perform  either  the  Resection  of  the  whole  of  the  bone,  if  it  be  of  small 
size,  or  Amputation  of  the  limb,  if  of  greater  magnitude  or  if  the  neigh- 
bouring joints  be  extensively  affected.  Thus,  for  instance,  resection  of  the 
OS  calcis  may  be  required  for  caries  of  that  bone  ;  while,  if  the  whole  of 
the  tarsus  be  affected,  amputation  is  the  only  resource. 


NECROSIS. 

Necrosis  is  not  a  disease  but  may  be  the  result  of  any  pathological  condition 
of  a  bone  by  which  the  vitality  of  a  more  or  less  extensive  portion  is  destroyed. 
Caries  may  be  regarded  as  a  condition  closely  analogous  to  ulceration  of  the 
soft  tissues  ;  whilst  necrosis  must  be  looked  upon  as  identical  with  gangrene. 
Whilst  caries,  however,  chiefly  affects  the  cancellous  structure,  necrosis  is  met 
with  in  the  compact  tissue  of  bone,  and  occurs  far  more  frequently  in  the 
shafts  than  in  the  articular  ends  of  the  long  bones.  It  is,  however,  an  error 
to  suppose  that  the  cancellous  structure  is  exempt  from  necrosis :  thus  in  the 
head  of  the  tibia,  or  in  the  os  calcis,  small  masses  of  necrosed  bone  are  not 
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unfreqnently  found  lying  in  the  interior  of  carious  or  suppurating  cavities. 
Different  bones  are  affected  by  necrosis  with  varying  degrees  of  frequency. 
The  tibia  at  its  anterior  part  is  most  frequently  diseased  ;  the  femur  in.  its 
lower  third  is  also  very  commonly  affected.  The  lower  end  of  the  humerus  is 
not  so  often  necrosed  ;  but  not  uncommonly  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers  from 
whitlow,  the  skull  from  syphilis,  the  lower  jaw  from  the  emanations  evolved  in 
the  manufacture  of  phosphorus  matches,  and  the  clavicle  and  ulna  from  injury 
or  constitutional  causes,  are  found  alfected  by  necrosis. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  necrosis  are  very  various.  We  have  just  seen 
that  it  is  Predisposed  to  by  the  structure  of  particular  parts  of  bone,  and 
is  more  frequent  in  some  bones  than  in  others.  Among  the  constitutional 
conditions  which  predispose  to  it,  we  must  rank  in  the  first  line  scrofula  and 
syphiHs. 

The  Essential  causes  of  necrosis  act  locally  and  may  primarily  afiect  the 
periosteum,  the  osseous  tissue  itself,  or  the  medulla. 

Affections  of  Periosteum. — An  injury  to  the  bone  may  cause  necrosis  by 
stripping  off  the  periosteum  ;  but,  though  the  bone  thus  injured  often  loses 
its  vitality,  yet,  if  the  membrane  be  replaced,  its  life  may  be  preserved,  and 
even  when  the  bone  is  exposed,  adhesions  may  take  place  between  it  and  the 
neighbouring  soft  parts,  or  granulations  may  be  thrown  out  by*its  surface, 
which  eventually  form  another  periosteurh.  Necrosis  also  fi'equently  occurs  as 
the  result  of  the  detachment  and  denudation  of  a  portion  of  bone  in  cases  of 
bad  compound  fracture.  Before  the  age  of  puberty  almost  all  cases  of  exten- 
sive necrosis  of  the  shafts  of  long  bones  are  the  result  of  acute  diffuse  periostitis 
or  acute  necrosis  (see  p.  277).  Allied  to  this  variety  are  those  cases  in  which 
necrosis  follows  acute  specifics,  more  particularly  typhoid  and  scarlet  fevers. 
Scarlet  fever  especially  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  pains  in  the  leg  and  about  the 
knee,  which  at  first  appear  to  be  of  a  rheumatic  character,  but  which  speedily 
run  into  abscess  and  are  attended  with  all  the  symptoms  of  the  most  acute 
form  of  necrosis. 

Sometimes  the  death  of  bone  results  from  the  extension  of  inflammation 
to  it  from  the  neighbouring  tissues,  as  in  some  cases  of  whitlow,  or  from  the 
destruction  of  its  periosteum  by  a  neighbouring  abscess. 

Two  of  the  varieties  of  syphilitic  necrosis  must  be  included  under  this 
heading  :  in  one  form  the  periosteum  is  destroyed  by  the  extension  of  super- 
ficial ulceration  to  it  ;  in  another  form  necrosis  results  from  the  formation  of 
subperiosteal  gummata,  which  finally  soften  and  thus  cut  ofi"  a  piece  of  bone 
from  its  vascular  supply.  The  growth  of  a  tumour  beneath  the  periosteum 
may  sometimes  cause  necrosis  in  a  similar  way. 

Affections  of  the  osseous  tissue. — Of  these  the  condition  which  most 
commonly  leads  to  necrosis  is  chronic  osteoplastic  osteitis  with  gradual 
cutting  off  of  the  blood  supply  of  the  affected  area  by  obHteration  of 
the  Haversian  canals  (p.  262).  In  this  way  a  third  variety  of  syphilitic 
necrosis  is  produced.  In  cancellous  bone  necrosis  is  usually  associated  with 
caries,  and  most  commonly  arises  from  chronic  inflammation,  usually  tuber- 
culous, accompanied  by  caseation  of  the  inflammatory  products  by  which  the 
vascular  supply  of  the  affected  area  is  cut  off". 

The  necrosis  of  the  lower  jaw  which  occasionally  occurs  amongst  workers 
with  phosphorus  probably  results  fi-om  the  direct  action  of  the  acrid  fumes 
gaining  access  to  tlie  bone  through  carious  teeth. 
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Affections  of  the  medulla. — Acute  osteomyelitis  following  injuries  of  bone  is 
a  not  uncommon  cause  of  necrosis,  especially  after  amputations  (p.  202),  or 
should  the  condition  arise  without  injury  (p.  208)  the  same  result  takes  place. 
Necrosis  may  also  be  caused  by  tuberculous  osteomyelitis  (p.  204). 

In  some  cases  necrosis  occurs  in  old  people  without  any  evident  cause, 
being  then  apparently  simply  the  result  of  old  age.  This  I  have  seen  occur 
in  the  lower  ends  of  the  humerus  and  tibia,  giving  rise  to  rapid  and 
usually  fatal  disorganization  of  the  neighbouring  joints,  or  to  death  from 
exhaustion  after  profuse  suppuration.  This  Senile  Necrosis  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  counterpart  in  the  bone  of  senile  sloughing  or  gangrene  in  the 
soft  parts. 

Characters. — In  whatever  way  it  originates,  necrosis  may  affect  the  outer 
laminae  only  of  the  bone,  when  it  may  be  called  perijj/ieral ;  or  the  iimermost 
layers  that  surround  the  medullary  canal  may  perish,  and  then  it  may  be  termed 
central ;  or  the  whole  thickness  of  a  shaft,  or  of  the  substance  of  a  short  bone, 
may  lose  its  vitality,  and  the  necrosis  is  then  spoken  of  as  total.  The  necrosed 
portion  of  bone,  called  the  Sequestrum,  presents  peculiar  characters,  by  which 
its  nature  may  at  once  be  recognized.  It  is  of  a  dirty  yellowish-white  colour, 
and  has  a  dull  opaque  look,  and,  after  exposure  to  the  air,  it  gradually  acquires 
a  deep  brown  or  black  tint ;  the  margins  are  ragged,  and  more  or  less  spiculated, 
and  the  free  surface  is  tolerably  smooth,  but  its  attached  surface  is  very  irregular, 
rough,  and  uneven,  presenting  an  eroded  or  worm-eaten  appearance.  This 
eroded  appearance  is  very  marked  in  sequestra  that  form  in  the  interior  of  the 
terminal  end  of  the  femur  in  a  thigh -stump  after  amputation,  and  is  well 
illustrated  by  Fig.  29,  where  the  lower  smooth  part  is  composed  of  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  bone,  whilst  the  upper  rough  and  spiculated  portions 
consist  of  the  central  layers  of  bone  separated  from  the  outer  layer,  and 
hence  their  eroded  external  surface.  Wlien  the  sequestrum  forms  in  the 
cancellous  tissue,  it  is  usually  of  a  blackish-grey  colour,  and  irregular  or  ovoid 
in  shape. 

When  the  necrosis  has  been  the  result  of  an  acute  inflammatory  process,  as 
osteomyelitis  or  infective  periostitis,  the  bony  tissue  of  which  it  is  composed 
has  exactly  the  appearance  of  a  corresponding  piece  of  healthy  bone  macerated 
after  death.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  death  of  a  piece  of  bone 
has  been  a  complication  arising  during  some  chronic  inflammatory  process, 
the  sequestrum  bears  evidence  of  the  previous  disease  upon  it.  Thus,  if 
it  result  from  osteoplastic  osteitis,  it  is  denser  than  natural ;  if  from  rare- 
factive  osteitis,  as  is  commonly  the  case  in  necrosis  of  the  cancellous  tissue,  it 
is  lio-hter  and  more  porous  than  the  normal  structure,  and  often  eaten  out  mto 
irregular  cavities,  or  it  may  present  patches  of  calcification  in  the  cancellous 

^^Symptoms.— The  symptoms  of  necrosis  are  divisible  into  three  distinct 
periods  In  the  first  they  are  those  of  the  disease  in  consequence  of  which 
the  death  of  the  portion  of  bone  has  taken  place,  being  acute  m  acute  diffuse 
periostitis  or  osteomyelitis,  chronic  in  chronic  periostitis  and  osteitis,  tuber- 
culous caries,  or  in  syphilitic  caries,  periostitis  or  subperiosteal  gummata.  in 
the  second  period  the  primary  disease  having  ceased,  the  process  of  separation 
of  the  dead  bone  from  the  Hving  takes  place  with  the  formation  of  a  suppura- 
ting layer  of  granulation  tissue  at  the  expense  of  the  latter,  and  simu  taneously 
nevv  bone  is  formed  from  the  periosteum  to  maintain  the  rigidity  of  the  part 
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when  the  dead  portion  becomes  loose.  In  the  third  period,  the  sequestrum 
having  been  expelled  or  removed,  the  final  processes  of  repair  take  place  by 
which'^the  restoration  to  the  proper  size  and  shape  of  the  bone  is  effected. 
The  particular  character  of  the  symptoms  depends,  however,  not  only  on  the 
stage  and  cause,  but  also  in  a  great  measure  on  the  seat  and  the  extent  of  the 
necrosis.  As  already  stated,  the  sequestrum  may  be  peripheral, 'central,  or 
total,  perhaps  involving  the  whole  thickness  of  the  shaft. 

The  acute  diseases  causing  necrosis  have  already  been  sufficiently  described, 
but  a  few  words  are  required  on  some  of  the  chronic  forms. 

When  the  necrosis  is  associated  with  caries,  as  in  caries  necrotica,  the 
symptoms  are  those  already  described  as  occurring  in  that  condition,  pain  like 
that  of  rheumatism,  and  tenderness  with  gradual  enlargement  of  the  affected 
bone.  At  a  later  period  chronic  suppuration  takes  place,  and  the  abscess  at 
last  points  beneath  the  skin.  When  this  is  opened  a  probe  will  pass  into  the 
carious  cavity  in  which  the  sequestrum  is  lying.  When  the  sequestrum  is 
small  and  central,  it  may  become  enclosed  with  a  small  quantity  of  cheesy  pus 
in  a  dense  wall  of  solid  bone.  The  symptoms  are  then  those  of  chronic  abscess. 

Extensive  necrosis  may  occasionally  take  place  without  the  formation  of  a 
drop  of  pus.  Cases  of  this  kind  have  been  described  by  Paget  under  the 
name  of  qioiet  necrosis,  and  by  Morrant  Baker  as  necrosis  ivitJwut  suppuration. 
The  symptoms  are  those  of  chronic  osteitis  and  periostitis  (p.  269),  and  the 
diagnosis  can  be  made  only  when,  all  means  of  treatment  having  failed, 
trephining  of  the  bone  is  undertaken  for  the  relief  of  the  pain.  In  Baker's 
case  the  enlargement  exactly  resembled  a  tumour,  and  as  spontaneous  fracture 
finally  took  place,  there  seemed  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease.  The 
real  condition  was  discovered  only  after  amputation  at  the  hip- joint.  In  these 
cases  the  necrosis  is  due  to  arrest  of  the  circulation  by  osteoplastic  periostitis 
obliterating  the  Haversian  canals,  and  the  part  necrosed  is  always  the  central 
portion  of  the  compact  tissue  of  the  shaft. 

Another  course  taken  by  necrosis,  especially  when  it  follows  fevers,  may  best 
be  illustrated  by  briefly  describing  three  typical  cases.    The  first  was  that  of  a 
girl  aged  14,  who  complained  of  persistent  pain  in  the  buttock  after  an  attack 
of  rheumatic  fever.    A  hard  brawny  swelling  gradually  formed  during  the 
following  year.    It  was  aspirated  but  nothing  was  found,  and  fears  were 
entertained  that  it  might  be  a  sarcoma.    Some  weeks  after  a  few  drops  of  pus 
escaped  from  the  puncture,  and  on  dilating  the  opening  a  small  sequestrum, 
about  the  size  of  a  thumb-nail,  was  found  detached  from  the  side  of  the 
pelvis.    The  second  was  that  of  a  man  aged  about  35,  who  complained  of  a 
slowly-growing  tumour,  about  2|  inches  in  diameter,  under  the  right  nipple,  that 
had  appeared  some  months  after  typhoid  fever.    He  was  sent  into  University 
College  Hospital  as  a  case  of  scirrhus  of  the  male  breast.   There  was  one  small 
enlarged  gland  in  the  axilla,  and  there  seemed  no  doubt  about  the  diagnosis, 
but  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  error  a  deep  incision  was  made  into  the  growth, 
which  ^  grated  under  the  knife,  and  felt  and  looked  like  scirrhus.    It  was 
accordingly  removed,  when  a  small  cavity  half  an  inch  in  diameter  was  found 
beneath,  containing  some  caseating  granulation  tissue  ;  the  finger  passed  from 
this  through  the  pectoralis  major  to  a  small  sequestrum  on  the  fifth  rib.  The 
third  case  was  that  of  a  girl,  aged  about  14,  who  was  sent  into  the  hospital  for 
a  tumour,  supposed  to  be  an  enchondroma,  just  below  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 
On  cutting  down  on  this,  it  proved  to  be  a  chronic  abscess  with  exceedingly 
VOL.  n.  „ 
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thick  walls,  coiitaiuing  a  sequestrum  about  the  size  of  a  split  pea  which 
had  been  separated  from  the  ilium.  She  had  recently  recovered  from  typhoid 
fever. 

Separation  of  the  Dead  Bone  and  Formation  of  Provisional  New 

Bone. — The  separation  of  the  dead  bone,  or  its  Exfoliation,  is  carried  out  by  a 
process  precisely  similar  to  the  mode  in  which  a  slough  in  soft  tissues  is 
throAvn  off,  the  only  diiference  being  the  time  required.    Rarefying  osteitis  is 
set  up  in  the  living  tissue  where  it  meets  the  dead.    The  details  of  this  process 
have  already  been  described  (Vol.  I.,  p.  271).    As  the  result  of  it  a  narrow 
zone  of  the  living  bone  is  destroyed,  and  its  place  occupied  by  soft  vascular 
granulation  tissue.    This  process  goes  on  most  rapidly  in  the  most  vascular 
parts  :  thus  we  see  the  granulation  layer  first  completely  formed  near  the 
periosteum  and  medullary  canal,  and  gradually  advancing  from  these  points 
till  the  dead  bone  is  completely  separated  from  the  living.    If  a  bone  in  which 
a  sequestrum  is  partly  separated  be  macerated  so  as  to  destroy  the  granulation 
tissue,  a  groove  about  one-twentieth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide  will  be  seen. 
On  the  living  side  of  this  the  bone  is  porous  and  its  Haversian  canals 
enlarged  and  gradually  coalescing.    On  the  dead  side  the  bone  retains  its 
normal  compact  structure.    The  line  between  the  dead  and  the  living  tissue  is 
always  extremely  irregular.    The  granulation  tissue  in  contact  with  the  dead 
bone  yields  a  more  or  less  abundant  supply  of  pus,  which,  according  to  B.  Cooper, 
may  contain  as  much  as  2|  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime.  When  the  separa- 
tion is  complete  the  dead  bone  lies  closely  surrounded  by  vascular  granulation 
tissue,  and  bathed  in  a  certain  quantity  of  pus.    If  decomposition  occur  the 
pus  will  be  increased  in  quantity  in  consequence  of  the  initation  of  the 
granulation  tissue  by  the  septic  products. 

When  once  the  dead  bone  has  been  detached  by  the  formation  of  this  hne  ot 
separation,  nature  takes  steps  for  its  ultimate  removal  from  the  body.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  it,  in  any  circumstances,  undergoes  absorption  to  any 
appreciable  extent  ;  although,  as  Paget  and  Billroth  remark,  that  portion 
which  remains  in  contact  with  proHferating  granulations  may  undergo  a 
certain  amount  of  diminution.    That  this  may  be  so  is  rendered  more  pro- 
bable by  the  fact  that  the  ivory  pegs  used  in  the  treatment  of  ununited  frac- 
ture have  been  found  to  be  partly  absorbed  after  some  weeks.    The  absorption 
of  the  margin  of  the  living  bone,  in  the  formation  of  the  line  of  separation, 
explains  the  fact  that  the  sequestrum  will  always  be  found  to  be  of  much 
smaller  size  than  the  cavity  in  which  it  is  lodged.    The  ultimate  expulsion  of 
the  loosened  sequestrum  is  effected  by  the  growth  of  the  granulations  below 
it  pushing  it  off  the  surface,  or  out  of  the  cavity  m  which  it  hes.  When 
the  necrosed  bone  is  perivheral,  it  will  be  readily  thrown  off  in  this  way, 
although  it  may  for  a  time  be  fixed  and  entangled  amongst  the  granulations 
When  the  sequestrum  is  invagimted  within  new  or  old  bone,  the  process  0 
elimination  is  necessarily  very  slow,  and  may  be  difficult  or  impossiole  without 

'""ThTi^  required  for  the  separation  of  dead  bone  varies  greatly.    When  it 
is  supernal  and  small  in  size,  a  few  weeks  may  suffice  ;  but  when  he  long  o 
flnt  bones  as  the  femur,  the  scapula,  or  the  ihum,  are  affected,  the  piocess 
" ove^^^^^^^^^^  and  ma'y  terminate  in  the  death  of  the  patient  from 

exhausti^  before  it  1'  concluded  ;  the  constitution  being  worn  ^^^^ 
induced  by  profuse  suppuration.    Or  the  disease  may  fall  into  a  chiomc  state, 
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the  limb  becoming  rigid,  and  the  tissues  much  indurated,  with  sinuses  leading 
down  to  exposed  but  attached  bone,  and  thus  being  a  source  of  constant 
annoyance  and  suffering  to  the  patient. 

During  the  process  of  separation  of  a  piece  of  dead  bone  and  after  the 
abscess  first  formed  has  burst,  sinuses  are  left  leading  to  the  sequestrum 
through  which  pus  is  constantly  discharged.  The  skin  is  unaltered  in 
appearance,  unless  the  sequestrum  be  seated  in  a  superficial  bone,  when  it  is 
usually  rigid  and  often  red,  smooth  and  shining.  The  soft  parts  surrounding 
the  bone  are  always  more  or  less  indurated.  The  openings  of  sinuses  leading 
to  dead  bone  are  usually  surrounded  by  an  elevated  ring  of  granulation 
tissue,  often  thinly  covered  by  epithelium,  the  orifice  presenting  a  peculiar 
appearance,  which  the  older  Surgeons  compared  to  the  cloacal  aperture  of  a 
fowl. 

Reparative  Process. — The  reparative  process  adopted  by  nature  for  the 
restoration  of  the  integrity  of  the  bone,  a  portion  of  which  has  necrosed,  varies 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  loss  of  substance.  When 
the  outer  lamellse  alone  are  necrosed,  new  bone  is  deposited 
by  the  surrounding  periosteum,  and  the  depression  that  has 
formed  on  the  surface  of  the  old  bone  is  filled  up  by  granu- 
lation tissue,  which  ultimately  ossifies.    If  the  whole  of 
the  inner  lamellse  of  the  shaft  die,  constituting  central 
necrosis,  the  outer  layers  of  bone  become  greatly  consolidated 
and  thickened  by  osseous  matter  deposited  from  the 
periosteum  ;  in  which,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  circular 
or  oval  apertures  termed  Gloaccc  are  left  for  the  escape  of 
pus  and  the  ultimate  extrusion  of  the  sequestrum  (Fig.  515). 
In  cases  of  "necrosis  without  suppuration  "  (p.  289),  how- 
ever, no  cloacae  form,  the  dead  bone  continuing  to  be 
encased  in  the  thickened  outer  layers.  When  the  whole  of  a 
shaft  dies,  the  reproduction  takes  place  from  various  sources, 
principally  from  the  periosteum,  which  is,  indeed,  essentially 
the  organ  of  reproduction  of  bone  ;  this  becomes  thickened 
and  vascular.    That  the  periosteum  takes  the  principal 
share  in  the  reproduction  is  evident  from  the  fact  that, 
where  it  is  deficient  or  has  been  destroyed,  apertures  are 
left  in  the  case  of  new  bone  ;  and  if  it  be  removed 
altogether,  osseous  tissue  is  either  not  formed  at  all,  or  most 
sparingly  by  the  contiguous  old  bone,  or  by  the  epiphyses. 
The  soft  tissues,  also,  of  the  limb  generally,  if  thick,  as 
m  the  thigh,  contribute  to  the  formation  of  granulation 
tissue,  which  gradually  ossifies  and  so  tends  to  strengthen 
the  new  case  ;  and,  lastly,  the  articular  ends  of  the  old 
bone    still  preserving  their  vitality,  constitute  most  important  agents 

Lt   s  ^Tr'-  ^'T^°^  consolidated  firmly  to  the  new  shaft 

tnat  IS  formed.      The  importance  of  the  periosteum  as  the  or^an  of 
generation  of  bone  after  the  removal  of  the  osseous  structures,  whether 

aemonstrated  by  Oilier  of  Lyons.  This  sm-geon  has  shown  by  many  ine-enious 
Ze  TsTih^'  "  reproduction  of  a  whole  C  Zj  Z 

place,  as  in  the  case  of  the  radius  in  rabbits  and  pigeons,  after  it  has  been 

V  2 


Fig.  515.  —  Central 
Necrosis.  New  Bone 
with  Cloaca-;  included 
Sequestrum. 
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removed  from  within  the  periosteum  ;  {ind  that,  if  the  periosteum  be  dissected 
ott"  in  slips,  and  twisted  here  and  there  between  the  muscles  of  the  limb,  new 
bone  of  various  shapes  may  be  formed  on  and  by  this  partially  detached  mem- 
brane.   Oilier  has  further  shown  that,  although  in  man,  after  operations  and 
disease,  new  bone  may  be  formed  by  the  contiguous  osseous  tissue,  and  even  by 
the  neighbouring  soft  parts,  yet  the  periosteum  is  essentially  the  organ  of  the 
regeneration  of  bone  ;  thus  confirming,  by  new  and  ingenious  experiments,  and 
by  additional  observations,  the  views  that  have  just  been  expressed.  The 
whole  of  a  necrosed  bone  may,  after  separation,  be  reproduced  by  the  perios- 
teum.   This  is  admirably  illustrated  by  the  annexed  drawing,  taken  from  the 
photograph  of  a  preparation  in  the  museum  of  the  late  J.  Wood  of  New  York. 
The  whole  of  the  inferior  maxilla  had  separated  as  the  result  of  phosphorus 
disease;  the  patient,  a  girl,  lived  for  three  years,  the  lower  jaw  having  been 

reproduced  as  a  perfect  ring  of  bone,  as 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^     represented  in  Fig.  516.         ^  ^ 

^^^^^^^^^  In  acute  necrosis,  repair  commences  as 

-^^^^  soon  as  the  intensity  of  the  inflamma- 

Pig.  J-  tion  has  been  reduced  by  the  escape  of 

pus  through  the  incisions.  In  a  few  days 
the  swollen  and  thickened  periosteum  will  be  found  to  be  lined  with  scales  of 
new  bone,  the  first  step  towards  the  reproduction  of  the  shaft 

The  new  bone  deposited  on  those  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  shaft  from 
which  a  scale  of  the  old  osseous  tissue  has  been  separated,  or  envelopmg 
The  sequestrum  when  the  whole  thickness  of  tlie  shaft  becomes  necrosed  is  t 
fir  t  rough,  porous,  canceUated,  and  very  vascular  ;  after  a  time  it  gradua  y 
fe  omes  ha'rder  and  more  compact.    The  case  ^'^l^^^,^'^^^^ 
exceeds  in  circumference  the  old  bone,  as  this  is  included  withm  it,  gradua  y 
contracts  both  in  texture  and  in  size,  becoming  firmer  and  smaller  after  the 
emova  of  the  sequestrum  ;  and,  the  cloaca  closing  as  soon  as  all  dead  bone 
haTbeen  extruded,  it  eventually  acquires  the  proper  size  and  shape  of  the  bon  ; 
the  medu  lary  canLl  even  becoming  more  or  less  perfectly  restored.    In  li^ 
wav  resto Son  of  the  whole  of  the  shaft  of  many  of  the  long  bones,  such  as 
way,  ^es^°^f;°'^^       ,  leg,  will  take  place,  provided  always  the 

^Syses  WeTen  leT— ed  hy^  disease.    If  one  or  other  of  these  has 

n\frtfran;tr^^^ 

the  sequestrum,  or  iJinvolncrum  as  it  is  termed,  is  sufficiently  strong  to 

T^^^^ftte^to" 
we^=:«^^^^^ 

t'^^X^r^Z:^  -me  attached  to  the 
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articular  ends  before  these  are  separated  from  the  shaft.  In  other  cases, 
though  complete,  it  has  not  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  contractions  of  the 
muscles  of  the  limb ;  under  these  circumstances,  it  may  spontaneously  fracture 
—an  accident  that  I  have  seen  happen  both  in  the  femur  and  the  tibia— or 
may  become  shortened  or  bent.  In  other  instances,  again,  when  the  perios- 
teum has  been  lost  by  sloughing,  new  bone  does  not  form  (Fig.  517)  ;  but 
as  the  sequestrum  separates,  the  limb  becomes  shortened,  loose, 
deformed,  and  useless. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  necrosis,  the  indications 
to  be  accomplished  are  sufficiently  simple,  though  the  mode 
in  which  they  have  to  be  carried  out  often  requires  much 
patience  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  Surgeon.  In  those  cases 
in  which  the  bone  is  perishing  from  some  chronic  progressive 
disease,  as  chronic  osteitis  and  periostitis  with  obliteration  of 
the  Haversian  canals,  or  when  it  is  associated  with  caries,  the 
first  point  is  to  remove,  if  possible,  any  constitutional  or  local 
condition  which  tends  to  keep  up  the  disease.  Thus,  for 
instance,  if  it  appear  to  be  the  result  of  syphilis,  this  con- 
dition must  be  corrected.  So,  again,  if  it  arise  in  the  lower  jaw 
from  the  fumes  of  phosphorus,  the  patient  must  necessarily  be 
removed  from  their  influence.  If  it  be  threatened  in  conse- 
quence of  denudation  of  bone,  the  best  mode  of  prevention 
will  be  to  lay  down  flaps  of  integument  and  so  to  cover  the 
exposed  surface.  Abscesses  should  be  opened  as  soon  as 
recognized.  In  cases  of  acute  infective  periostitis  the  extent 
of  the  necrosis  is  very  materially  limited  by  free  and  early 
incisions  and  the  use  of  antiseptics,  and  in  this  way  the  separa- 
tion of  the  epiphyses  can  often  be  prevented,  and  the  danger  of 
death  from  exhaustion  or  pyaemia  avoided. 

Removal  of  the  Sequestrum. — When  all  that  is  possible 
has  been  done  to  arrest  the  morbid  condition  to  which  the 
necrosis  is  due,  the  separation  of  the  sequestrum  should  be 
left  as  much  as  possible  to  the  unaided  efforts  of  nature.  The 
less  the  Surgeon  interferes  with  this  part  of  the  process  the 
better  ;  for,  as  has  justly  been  observed  by  Wedemeyer,  the 
boundaries  of  the  necrosis  are  known  to  Nature  only,  and  the 
Surgeon  will  most  probably  either  not  reach,  or  will  pass  altogether  beyond 
them.  Here  much  patience  will  be  required  for  many  weeks  or  months  :  and 
the  utmost  the  Surgeon  can  do  is  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the  patient's 
health,  treating  him  carefully  upon  general  principles,  removing  inflammatory 
mischief  by  appropriate  means,  opening  abscesses  as  they  form  in  the  limb, 
hmitmg  or  preventing  the  decomposition  of  the  discharges  by  antiseptic 
apphcations,  and  at  a  later  period,  keeping  up  the  patient's  strength  by  good 
diet,  tonics,  and  general  treatment,  calculated  to  support  him  against  the 
depressing  and  wasting  influence  of  continued  suppuration. 

As  soon  as  a  sequestrum  has  been  detached  from  the  adjacent  or  underlying 
bone  the  Surgeon  must  proceed  to  its  removal.  In  most  cases  it  is  sufficiently 
easy,  when  the  necrosis  is  superficial,  to  ascertain  that  this  separation  has  taken 
place,  as  the  flat  end  of  a  probe  may  be  pushed  under  the  edge  of  the  detached 
lamina.    When,  however,  the  sequestrum  is  deeply  seated,  it  is  not  always  so 


Fig.  517.  —  Acute 
Necrosis  of  Tibia. 
Deficient  Forma- 
tion of  NewBone. 
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easy  to  be  sure  that  the  separation  has  occurred  ;  though,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  the  introduction  of  a  probe  through  one  of  the  fistulous  openings  leading 
to  the  necrosed  bone,  and  firm  pressure  made  upon  the  latter,  will  enable  the 
Surgeon  to  determine  this.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  sequestrum,  though 
completely  free  from  all  osseous  connexions,  still  continues  to  be  fixed  by  the 
pressure  of  the  surrounding  granulations,  and  by  the  extension  of  its  spicula 
into  the  corresponding  cavities  of  the  new  osseous  case.  This  especially 
happens  when  the  sequestrum  is  central  and  invaginated,  and  the  cloacae  lead- 
ing to  it  are  so  small  that  but  a  limited  portion  of  it  is  exposed.  Here  a  more 
careful  examination  will  be  required  ;  and  its  looseness  may  sometimes  be 
determined  by  pressing  upon  it  with  a  probe  in  a  kind  of  jerking  manner,  or 
by  introducing  two  probes  through  different  cloacaj,  at  some  distance  from 
one  another,  and  alternately  bearing  upon  the  exposed  bone  with  one  or  other 
of  them.  Then,  again,  if  the  sound  elicited  by  striking  the  end  of  the  probe 
against  the  sequestrum  be  a  peculiarly  hollow  one,  the  detachment  of  the  bone 
may  be  suspected.  The  duration  of  the  case,  also,  will  probably  throw  some 
light  upon  the  probable  state  of  things  inside  the  involucrum. 

The  separation  of  the  sequestrum  having  been  ascertained,  the  Surgeon 
must  adopt  measures  for  its  extraction.  The  part  should  first  be  rendered 
bloodless  by  Esmarch's  apparatus  if  the  disease  is  situated  in  a  limb.  If  the 
necrosis  be  peripheral,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  make  an  incision  down  to  it 
through  the  soft  parts,  either  by  directly  cutting  upon  it  or  by  slitting  up 
sinuses  with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury,  and  then  to  remove  it  with  a  pair  of 
forceps,  or  to  tilt  it  ofi"  the  bed  of  granulations  on  which  it  is  lying,  by  intro- 
ducing the  end  of  an  elevator  beneath  its  edge. 

When  the  necrosis  is  central,  the  sequestrum  being  embedded  in  a  new  case 
or  covered  in  by  old  bone,  the  operative  procedures  for  its  removal  are  of  a 
more  compHcated  character.    The  difficulties  here  consist  in  some  cases  in  the 
depth  from  the  surface,  and  in  the  obstacle  offered  to  its  passage  by  the 
soft  parts  ;  in  others,  in  the  length  and  magnitude  of  the  sequestrum  m 
proportion  to  the  small  size  of  the  cloacae,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  lies 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  these  openings.    In  cutting  down  upon  the  bone,  the 
Surgeon  must  be  guided  by  the  direction  and  course  of  the  fistulous  tracks 
that  lead  to  the  principal  apertures  in  the  new  case,  the  incision  being  placed 
in  the  axis  of  the  limb,  and  carefully  directed  away  from  the  large  blood-vessels 
and  nerves.    If  the  part  has  not  been  rendered  bloodless,  however,  the  hemor- 
rhage is  somewhat  abundant,  in  consequence  of  the  injected  state  of  the  tissues 
furnishing  a  copious  supply  of  blood,  and  their  rigid  condition  preventing  re- 
traction of  the  vessels  ;  this,  however,  may  be  arrested  by  a  tourniquet  or  by 
the  pressure  of  an  assistant's  fingers,  and  will  soon  gradually  cease  of  itself 
The  bone  having  been  freely  exposed,  it  will  sometimes  be  found  that  tne 
cloac^B  are  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  the  ready  extraction  of  ^^q^^^^tmrn- 
But  in  the  majority  of  cases,  this  cannot  be  done  at  once,  and  the  apertures 
must  be  enlarged,  either  with  the  chisel  or  the  trephine,  ^^^^^'^^^g  f 
density  of  the  new  case,  and  the  amount  of  room  required.  Occasionally  when 
two  cloaca  are  close  to  one  another,  the  intervening  b^-^^^fV^^^^^h.rs^.Js 
conveniently  be  removed  by  means  of  cuttmg  forceps,  of  different  shapes  (as  in 
Fics.  518,  519,  and  520), or  by  means  of  a  Hey's  or  a  straight  narrow  saw  having 
a  movabl  back  to  stiffen  the  blade  (Fig.  522),  and  space  thus  g--  f  ^^^^^^^^^ 
traction  of  the  sequestrum.  Very  convenient  forceps  for  this  purpose  aie  those 
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represented  in  Fig.  521.  They  are  made  with  gouge  ends,  and  hence  may  be 
termed  gouge-forceps.  I  have  found  them  extremely  serviceable  in  many 
operations  upon  the  bones.  Care,  however,  should  be  taken  not  to  remove 
more  of  the  new  case  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  lest  the  ultimate  soundness  of 
the  limb  be  endangered.  In  necrosis  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  the  bone  sur- 
rounding the  sequestrum  is  often  so  peculiarly  dense  that  it  can  be  cut  away  so 
as  to  expose  the  dead  bone  only  by  the  means  of  a  chisel  and  mallet,  used  with 
considerable  force.  For  the  extraction  of  the  sequestrum,  the  most  convenient 
instrument  is  a  pair  of  strong  necrosis-forceps,  well  roughened  at  their  ex- 


Fig.  518.  Fig.  519.  Fig.  520. 

Cutting  Forceps  for  removing  Necrosed  Bone. 


Fig.  521. 
Gouge-forceps. 


Fig.  522.— Straight  Saw  for  removing  Necrosed  Bone. 


Fig.  523.— Sequestrum  Forceps, 


tremity,  and  straight  or  bent  as  the  case  may  require  (Fig.  523).  Occasionally 
the  sequestrum  is  so  shaped  and  placed  that  it  cannot  be  seized  with  this  in- 
strument ;  in  these  circumstances  it  will  be  useful  to  drive  a  screw-probe 
into  It,  by  which  it  may  either  be  extracted,  or  so  fixed  as  to  admit  of  seizure 
and  removal  by  the  forceps.  If  the  sequestrum  be  too  large  to  be  removed 
entire  through  the  cloacas,  it  may  perhaps  best  be  extracted  piecemeal,  having 
been  previously  divided  by  passing  the  points  of  nai-row  but  strong  cuttino- 
lorceps  mto  the  interior  of  the  bone.  ^ 
After  the  removal  of  the  sequestrum,  a  smooth  hollow  cavity  will  be  left  in 
the  new  case,  from  the  bottom  and  sides  of  which  blood  usually  wells  un  freelv 
issuing  abundantly  from  the  vascular  bone,  and  from  the  granulations  lining 
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its  interior.  Should  this  haemorrhage  be  at  all  troublesome,  elevation  of  the 
limb  and  pressure  will  always  arrest  it  without  difficulty.  In  the  subsequent 
treatment  the  chief  trouble  arises  from  the  accumulation  of  discharges  in  the 
cavity  from  which  the  bone  has  been  removed,  where  they  are  prone  to  become 
excessively  foul.  To  prevent  this  the  cavity  should  be  washed  out  with 
chloride  of  zinc  solution  (gr.  xl.  to  ^j.)  immediately  after  the  operation, 
and  some  crystalline  iodoform  sprinkled  in  it.  It  may  then  be  dressed  with 
salicylic  or  iodoform  wool.  In  this  way  it  can  often  very  soon  be  brought  into 
a  condition  to  require  dressing  only  about  once  a  week.  If  these  dressings  are 
not  at  hand,  carbolic  oil,  terebene  and  oil,  or  glycerine  and  carbolic  axiid,  may 
be  applied,  and  the  wound  well  syringed  with  Condy's  fluid.  If  the  se- 
questrum have  been  a  long  one,  and  have  involved  the  greater  part  of  the 
shaft  of  the  bone,  it  may  happen  that  the  new  case  has  not  sufficient  strength 
to  maintain  the  limb  of  its  proper  length  and  shape,  and  that  it  will  bend  or 
break  under  the  action  of  the  forces  and  weight  to  which  it  is  subjected. 
In  order  to  prevent  this  accident,  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  put  it  up  in  light 
splints,  or  in  a  starched  bandage.  After  the  removal  of  the  dead  bone,  the 
sinuses  will  speedily  close,  and  the  hmb  eventually  regain  its  normal  size  and 
shape. 

Amputation. — If  the  necrosed  bone  be  so  situated  that  it  cannot  be  removed, 
occupying  too  great  an  extent  and  continuing  to  be  firmly  fixed  ;  and  if  at  the 
same  time  the  patient's  health  have  been  lowered  by  constant  discharge, 
and  symptoms  of  hectic  come  on  ;  or  if  the  limb  have  generally  been  greatly 
disorganized  by  the  morbid  processes  going  on  in  it,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
amputation  as  a  last  resource.  It  is  especially  in  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh- 
bone that  these  severe  forms  of  necrosis  necessitating  amputation  of  the  limb 
occur.  When  necrosis  affects  the  flat  posterior  surface  of  this  bone  above  the 
condyles,  a  special  source  of  danger  occurs  in  the  possibility  of  the  sequestrum 
causing  ulceration  or  wound  of  the  popliteal  artery.  In  cases  of  this  kmd, 
suddenly  fatal  haemorrhage  might  occur.  Should  the  hemorrhage,  though 
abundant,  not  be  fatal,  what  course  should  the  Surgeon  adopt  in  such  cases  ? 
Should  he  attempt  to  hgature  the  vessel,  or  should  he  amputate  the  hmb  ?  _The 
line  of  practice  must,  I  think,  be  detemined  by  the  condition  of  the  limb  itself 
and  by  the  state  of  the  patient's  health.  If  both  these  be  tolerably  good,  the 
limb  not  too  much  disorganized,  and  the  powers  of  the  system  not  too  much 
reduced  by  hectic,  an  attempt  might  be  made,  by  shtting  up  the  smuses,  to 
expose  and  secure  the  popliteal  artery  at  the  seat  of  injury  m  it,  and,  by  liga- 
turing it,  to  save  hfe  and  limb.  But  should  this  attempt  fail,  as  I  have  known 
happen,  or  should  it  not  bethought  prudent  to  make  it,  owing  to  the  low  stat^ 
of  the  patient's  strength,  or  the  disorganized  condition  of  the  limb,  amputation 
must  be  done  without  delay.  Necrosis  of  the  tibia  requiring  amputation  is 
rarely  met  with,  except  as  the  result  of  bad  compound  fractures  or  of  other 
serious  injuries.  In  acute  necrosis  of  the  lower  end  of  the  thigh,  or  of  the 
shaft  of  the  tibia  involving  the  contiguous  joints,  and  attended  witu  deep  ana 
extensive  abscess  of  the  limb,  amputation  is  imperative. 

Resection  of  the  whole  of  the  necrosed  bone  may  advantageously  be  per- 
formed in  such  cases  as  those  of  the  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones  or  in 
those  of  the  forearm  or  leg,  where  sufficient  stability  of  hmb  is  secured  bj  the 
remaining  bone  or  bones  to  leave  a  useful  member.  The  diseased  bone  may 
be  thus  removed  in  necrosis  of  the  ungual  phalanx  occurring  from  whitlow, 
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where  by  the  excision  of  the  dead  bone,  the  end  of  the  finger  may  be  preserved  ; 
also  in  necrosis  of  some  of  the  metatarsal  and  tarsal  bones,  or  those  of  the  tore- 
arm,  and  the  fibula.  Subperiosteal  resection  in  cases  of  acute  necrosis  has 
already  been  alluded  to  (p.  280).  , 

It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  here  the  chief  varieties  of  necrosis  and  caries 
as  they  affect  the  cranial  bones,  sternum  and  ribs,  leaving  the  consideration  of 
the  bones  of  the  extremities  and  of  the  spine  for  subsequent  chapters. 

Cranial  Bones.— Necrosis  and  septic  osteomyelitis  of  the  bones  of  the  skull 
following  injury  have  already  been  considered  (Vol.  I.,  p.  718).  Necrosis  and 
caries  may  also' arise  as  the  result  of  syphilis  or  tubercle. 

SyphiHs.— In  considering  the  syphilitic  lesions  of  bones  we  have  seen  that 
the  flat  bones  of  the  vault  of  the  skull  are  frequently  affected,  and  as  the  result 
of  the  breaking  down  of  a  subperiosteal  gumma  extensive  caries  or  necrosis 
may  occm\  The  frontal  bone  is  most  frequently  affected,  and  in  the  case  of 
any  of  the  bones  of  the  vault,  different  degrees  of  necrosis  may  be  met  with. 

In  one  form,  the  outer  table  alone  is  affected  ;  this  perishes,  separates,  and  • 
exfoliates,  granulations  spring  up  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  inner  table,  and 
a  process  of  repair  is  thus  established.  In  the  second  form  of  the  disease,  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  skull  necroses,  separates  from  the  dura  mater  and 
sun-ounding  healthy  bone  in  the  usual  way,  and  may  be  detached  in  large 
irregularly  shaped  pieces,  sometimes  of  large  size,  occupying  several  square 
inches.  In  the  third  form,  the  necrosis  is  hard,  dry,  rough,  and  pitted  and 
worm-eaten,  penetrating  through  the  diploe  to  the  inner  table,  separating  very 
slowly,  and  lasting  an  indefinite  period. 

Syphilitic  necrosis  may  also  affect  the  bones  of  the  base  of  the  skull, 
especially  the  ethmoid  and  sphenoid.  In  the  former  case  sequestra  may 
sometimes  be  extracted  through  the  nostrils,  and  in  one  extraordinary  case 
under  my  care  in  University  College  Hospital,  I  removed  through  the  mouth 
the  whole  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  The  patient,  a  man  agod  forty-three, 
had  suffered  from  syphilis  for  fifteen  years,  and  from  disease  of  the  bones  of 
the  nose  and  upper  jaw  for  three  years.  The  anterior  part  of  the  hard  palate 
was  destroyed,  and  it  was  through  the  fissure  so  formed  that  I  removed  the 
bone.  The  fragment  included  the  sella  Turcica,  and  the  roots  of  the  pterygoid 
processes,  but  the  clinoid  processes  could  not  be  recognised.  The  patient  had 
suffered  from  no  cerebral  symptoms  except  occasional  headache  and  some  loss 
of  memory.    He  made  a  good  recovery. 

The  Signs  of  syphilitic  necrosis  of  the  cranial  bones  are  very  obvious.  When 
the  vault  or  forehead  is  affected,  there  is  tenderness,  with  some  puffiness,  and 
gradual  elevation  of  the  scalp  into  an  abscess.  When  this  is  opened,  the 
necrosed  bone  may  be  felt  or  seen  lying  bare,  at  the  bottom  of  a  sinus  or 
unhealed  ulcer.  When  the  sphenoid  or  the  ethmoid  is  affected,  deep  pains  in 
the  head,  persistent  oedema  of  the  eyelids,  and  fetid  discharge  from  the  nose, 
will  reveal  the  nature  and  seat  of  the  mischief. 

The  local  Treatment  of  syphilitic  necrosis  and  caries  of  the  cranial  bones 
will  vary  according  to  the  nature  and  the  seat  of  the  disease.  In  the  dry 
pitted  variety,  exposing  and  scraping  the  diseased  osseous  surface,  or  the 
appUcation  of  a  strong  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  will  often  bring  about  a 
healthy  action,  provided  the  disease  have  not  penetrated  too  deeply.  Should 
there  be  reason  to  think  that  the  inner  table  has  been  perforated,  it  will 
probably  be  safer  to  leave  the  case  to  the  reparative  processes  of  nature  than  to 
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trephine.  If,  however,  the  anterior  wall  of  the  frontal  sinus  be  the  seat  of  the 
disease,  or  if  the  supraorbital  ridge  be  affected,  the  diy  and  rough  bone  may 
safely  be  removed,  as  I  have  twice  had  to  do,  by  the  application  of  the  trephine 
m  the  first  instance,  and  of  the  gouge  in  the  other  case.  When  exfoliating 
necrosis  of  the  outer  table,  or  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone,  affects  the 
vault  of  the  skull,  the  loosened  plate  may  readily  be  lifted  off  its  granu- 
lating bed  by  means  of  the  elevator  or  forceps,  after  it  has  been  fairly 
exposed. 

Tubercle. — It  has  long  been  recognized  that  necrosis  of  the  cranial  bones 
not  unfrequently  occurs  in  strumous  children,  especially  after  measles  and 
scarlet  fever.  It  is  now  known  that  this  is  due  to  the  deposit  of  tubercle  in 
the  bone.  This  may  occur  in  the  diploe  or  beneath  the  periosteum,  and  from 
the  tendency  which  the  disease  has  to  destroy  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone 
it  has  been  spoken  of  by  Volkmann  as  a  "  perforating  necrosis."  According 
to  Konig  the  bones  most  frequently  affected  are  the  frontal,  parietal,  and 
•  temporal  ;  the  frontal  bone  in  the  region  of  the  external  angular  process  is  the 
favourite  seat  of  the  disease.  As  a  rule  the  lesion  is  single,  but  multiple  foci 
may  be  present.  A  chronic  abscess  slowly  forms  over  the  diseased  bone,  and 
when  this  is  opened  the  bone  is  found  to  be  soft  and  carious  and  often 
perforated  ;  small  sequestra  may  be  present.  Tuberculous  disease  of  the 
temporal  bone  may  affect  the  tympanum  or  mastoid  process.  The  treatme?it  of 
these  cases  must  be  carried  out  on  the  same  lines  as  that  of  tuberculous  bone 
disease  elsewhere — the  abscesses  being  freely  opened  and  the  soft  granulation 
tissue  and  carious  bone  removed  with  a  sharp  spoon.  The  disease  may  be  ex- 
tensive between  the  internal  table  and  the  dura  mater,  and  great  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  latter  be  not  injured. 

Results. — In  all  forms  of  necrosis  of  the  cranial  bones,  there  is  the  special 
danger  of  extension  of  inflammation  to  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  the 
consequent  occurrence  of  effusion  within  the  skull,  leading  to  convulsions, 
coma,  and  death.  This  danger  is  greatest  when  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone  is  affected,  as  the  dura  mater  is  continued  into  some  of  the 
canals  by  which  it  is  perforated.  Cerebral  complication  is  less  likely  to  occur 
when  the  frontal  bone  is  the  seat  of  disease,  more  particularly  the  lower  part 
of  this  bone,  where,  by  the  intervention  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  the  anterior 
wall  is  altogether  carried  away  from  the  inner  table,  and  from  all  dangerous 
proximity  to  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 

Sternum. — Necrosis  and  caries  of  the  sternum  are  by  no  means  uncommon, 
the  former  as  the  result  of  the  breaking  down  of  a  subperiosteal  gumma,  the 
latter  from  tuberculous  disease  of  the  cancellous  tissue.  In  either  case  any 
part  of  the  bone  may  be  affected,  but  the  manubrium  is  most  frequently  the 
seat  of  disease.  In  cases  of  tuberculous  caries  the  bone  may  be  completely 
perforated,  and  a  considerable  abscess-cavity  may  exist  on  its  posterior  surface. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  may  be  necessary  to  gouge  away  the  bone  freely 
around  the  perforation.  Extensive  resections  of  the  sternum  have  also  been 
practised  for  tuberculous  disease. 

Ribs.— Tuberculous  disease  of  the  ribs  is  very  common,  and  usually  begins 
as  a  subperiosteal  deposit.  The  bone  may  thus  be  superficially  eroded  or 
necrosis  may  occur ;  the  inner  surface  of  the  rib  is  often  chiefly  afiFected.^  An 
abscess  forms  over  the  diseased  bone  and  may  communicate  through  an  inter- 
costal space  with  a  considerable  collection  of  pus  between  the  ribs  and  the 
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pleura.  The  diagnosis  from  a  localized  empyema  may  thus  sometimes  be  a 
matter  of  difficulty.  lu  some  cases  the  rib  cartilage  is  necrosed,  as  the  result 
of  a  tuberculous  deposit  beneath  the  perichondrium.  The  treatment  consists 
in  freely  opening  the  abscesses  and  sinuses,  and  scraping  or  gouging  the 
carious  bone.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  advisable  to  excise  completely  the 
affected  portion.  In  these  operations  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  damage 
the  plem-a. 


STRUCTURAL   CHANGES  IN  BONE. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 


STEUCTURAL  CHANGES  IN  BONE  AND  TUMOURS  OF  BONE. 


HYPERTROPHY  OF  BONE. 

True  Hypertrophy  of  Bone,  that  is  to  say,  increase  in  size  without 
alteration  in  form  or  stracture,  is  very  rare.  It  occurs  as  the  result  of 
excessive  use,  in  common  with  the  enlargement  of  the  muscles  inserted 
into  it. 

The  term  Inflammatory  Hypertrophy  is  often  applied  to  those  chronic 
inflammatory  processes  which  cause  enlargement  of  a  bone,  diffused  over  a 
considerable  part  of  its  length.  When  the  thickened  bone  is  more  spongy 
than  natural,  the  change  is  termed  Spongy  Hypertrophy ;  when  it  is  denser, 
sclerosis,  or  hardening  of  bone.  Spongy  hypertrophy  occurs  in  its  most 
marked  form  in  the  disease  described  by  Paget  as  osteitis  deformans 
(p.  309).  Sclerosis  is  most  commonly  met  with  as  the  result  of  syphilis  or 
after  recovery  from  chronic  osteitis  and  periostitis  in  scrofulous  subjects.  It 
may  afPect  several  bones  at  the  same  time  ;  and,  in  the  long  bones,  may  lead 
to  filling  up  of  the  medullary  and  Haversian  canals  with  bony  substance,  with 
some  thickening  of  the  bone  generally.  This  condition  is  not  recognizable 
with  certainty  during  life. 

Increase  of  Length  of  Bones. — Allusion  has  already  been  made  at 
p.  269  to  the  hypertrophy  of  bone  which  sometimes  follows  chronic  osteitis. 
This  increased  growth  of  bone,  as  a  result  of  morbid  conditions,  has  been 
investigated  by  Stanley  and  Paget  in  this  country,  and  by  Langenbeck  and 
others  on  the  Continent.  It  has  been  observed  in  connexion  with  necrosis, 
chronic  osteitis,  and  chronic  abscess  ;  and  also  with  chronic  hyperemia  of  the 
soft  parts  of  the  limb.  Langenbeck,  from  his  observations,  concludes  that 
morbid  changes  which  give  rise  to  irritation  and  hyperaemia  of  the  osseous 
tissue  lead,  as  long  as  the  growth  of  bone  continues,  to  an  increase  both 
in  length  and  in  thickness  ;  and  that  the  increase  of  growth  in  length 
affects  especially  the  diseased  bones,  but  may  also  occur  in  a  healthy 
bone  of  the  same  limb.  Sometimes,  as  Paget  has  pointed  out,  the  long 
existence  of  an  ulcer  of  the  integuments  in  a  young  person  may  produce 
thickening  and  elongation  of  the  bone.  When  the  femur  undergoes  elongation 
in  this  way,  the  inequality  in  length  of  the  limb,  unless  the  opposite  limb  be 
lengthened  by  artificial  means,  may  lead  to  talipes  of  the  foot  of  the  lengthened 
limb  or  to  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine.  The  tibia  sometimes  becomes 
elongated,  while  the  fibula  remains  of  its  normal  length  ;  and  in  such  cases 
the  former  bone  becomes  curved.  The  diagnosis  of  this  condition  from  the 
curvature  of  rickets  consists,  according  to  Paget,  in  the  marked  elongation : 
in  the  absence  of  thickening  of  the  ends  of  the  bone,  which  are  usually  even 
more  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  shaft  than  in  the  natural  state,  on  account  of 
the  thickening  of  the  latter  ;  and  especiaUy  in  the  fact  that  "  the  rickety  tibia 
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is  compressed,  usually  curved  inwards,  its  shaft  is  flattened  laterally,  and  its 
niarcrins  are  narrow  and  spinous  ;  while,  in  the  elongated  tibia,  the  curve  is 
usually  directed  forwards,  the  margins  are  broad  and  round,  the  surfaces  are 
\  convex,  and  the  compression  or  flattening,  if  there  be  any,  is  from  before 

I  backwards."  .      ,  .  , 

Atrophy  of  Bone— This  term  comprises  two  conditions  :  one  in  wliicn 
the  bone  is  wasted,  and  another  in  which  an  arrest  of  growth  occurs. 

Atrophy  occurs,  as  a  natural  result,  in  old  age;  the  change  that  takes 
place  in  the  lower  jaw  being  a  familiar  example.  In  other  cases  it  is  said 
to  happen  as  a  consequence  of  fracture  ;  the  nutrient  artery  of  the  bone 
having  been  torn  across,  and  one  of  the  fragments  consequently  receiving 
insufiicient  vascular  supply.  Atrophy  of  bone  commonly  occurs  also  from 
disuse,  as  is  the  case  in  old  dislocations.  In  atrophy,  the  bone  becomes 
thinner,  hghter,  and  more  porous  than  natural ;  the  compact  structure  dis- 
appearing until  a  mere  paper-hke  layer  may  be  left,  and  the  cancellous 
becoming  expanded,  the  spaces  being  filled  with  soft  yellow  fat.  Atrophy  of 
bones  is^'common  in  general  paralysis  of  the  insane.  It  is  often  especially 
marked  in  the  ribs,  and  is  a  common  cause  of  fractures,  occurring  either 
spontaneously  or  during  the  restraint  necessarily  employed  during  a  maniacal 
outbreak. 

Arrested  Growth  of  bones  is  an  occasional  consequence  of  disease.  Its 
occurrence  in  rickets  will  presently  be  referred  to.  It  may  be  a  result  of 
disease  of  the  epiphyses  and  joints,  or  of  the  resection  of  the  epiphyses  in 
children,  and  may  follow  the  formation  of  cicatrices  after  burns  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  joints.  The  effect  of  paralysis  on  the  growth  of  bone  varies 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  loss  of  nerve-power.  It  is  common  to  see 
normal  growth  of  the  bones  in  limbs  affected  with  infantile  paralysis, 
in  which  the  muscles  are  wasted  ;  while  in  other  cases  it  is  materially 
impaired. 


RICKETS. 


Rickets  is  a  general  disease,  the  most  important  manifestation  of  which  is 
an  imperfect  development  of  the  new  tissue  of  growing  bones.  It  occurs 
only  in  early  childhood,  most  frequently  appearing  during  the  first  or  second 
year  of  life,  though  it  has  been  observed  as  late  as  the  ninth  year;  and  is  said 
occasionally  to  be  congenital. 

Causes. — Want  of  sufficient  food  and  of  fresh  air,  want  of  cleanliness  and 
light,  and  all  the  unhealthy  surroundings  of  the  overcrowded  poor  of  a  large 
city,  are  the  great  causes  of  rickets.  It  is  rarely  met  with  amongst  the 
wealthy  classes,  and  in  the  country  it  is  scarcely  seen,  even  among  the  poor. 
Improper  food  is  undoubtedly  the  essential  cause  of  the  disease.  There  is  but 
one  proper  food  for  a  child  during  the  first  nine  months  of  its  life,  and  that  is 
the  milk  of  a  healthy  woman.  The  ill-fed  mothers  amongst  the  working 
classes,  exhausted  as  they  often  are  by  repeated  child-bearing  and  unnaturally 
prolonged  lactation,  are  very  frequently  unable  to  supply  milk  of  a  suffi- 
ciently nutritive  quality,  and  thus,  even  when  suckled,  the  child  is  but  half- 
fed.  Should  it  be  brought  up  by  hand,  in  order  to  save  expense,  flour,  or 
various  useless  patent  preparations  of  starch,  are  largely  used  in  place  of 
cow's  milk. 
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The  starchy  materials  in  the  food  probably  take  no  active  part  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  disease,  but  replace  those  necessary  constituents  which  the  cliild 
is  capable  of  digesting.  It  has  indeed  been  suggested  that  rickets  is  caused  by 
an  excess  of  lactic  acid  resulting  from  fermentation  of  imperfectly  digested 
starch  ;  the  lactic  acid  unites  with  the  lime  of  the  bones  and  converts  it  into 
a  soluble  salt.  There  is  no  evidence  in  favour  of  this  view,  and  Cheadle  has 
raised  the  serious  objection  that  it  would  be  inadequate  to  explain  more  than 
the  bone  changes  of  rickets,  which  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  the  only  result 
of  the  disease.  Everything,  indeed,  suggests  that  the  error  of  a  diet  which 
produces  rickets  is  that  it  lacks  some  essential  constituent  and  not  that  it  con- 
tains any  directly  harmful  substance.  Cheadle  is  of  opinion  that  this  error 
consists  chiefly  in  a  deficiency  of  animal  fats,  aided  perhaps  by  insufficiency 
of  earthy  phosphates  and  animal  proteids.  In  support  of  this  opinion  he 
cites  a  case  of  most  extreme  rickets  occurring  in  a  child  fed  on  skim  milk,  and 
also  the  beneficial  effect  of  cod-liver  oil.  The  cure  of  rickets  in  the  hon  cubs 
at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  which  were  fed  only  on  horse-flesh,  by  giving  them 
cod-liver  oil  and  pounded  bones  with  milk,  is  a  remarkahle  instance  of  the  part 
played  by  an  improper  diet  in  the  production  of  the  disease. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  offspring  of  feeble  mothers  show  a  special 
tendency  to  become  rickety.  The  health  of  the  father  has  not  been  shown 
to  exert  any  influence.  Parrot  maintained  that  syphihs  in  the  parents 
may  cause  rickets  in  the  child,  but  against  this  there  is,  as  Jenner  has 
pointed  out,  one  unanswerable  argument  :  in  a  family  of  rickety  children,  j 
as  a  rule,  the  younger  members  are  most  affected,  while  in  inherited  syphilis 
it  is  exactly  the  reverse.  Tubercle  and  scrofula  have  no  definite  connexion 
with  rickets ;  in  fact  they  are  seldom  met  with  in  the  same  subject.  A 
deficiency  of  lime  in  the  water  of  the  district  has  also  been  stated  to  be  a 
cause  of  this  disease,  but  this  is  evidently  not  the  case,  for  rickets  is  far 
more  common  in  London,  which  is  supplied  with  water  containing  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  lime,  than  in  Glasgow,  where  the  water  contains  merely  a 
trace. 

Symptoms. — These  may  be  divided  into  general  symptoms  and  those 
referable  to  the  changes  in  the  bones.  The  general  symjjtoms  are  the  follow- 
ing :  the  child  may  be  thin,  but  is  more  often  apparently  well  nourished, 
sometimes  very  fat.  Its  mucous  membranes  are  pale,  but  the  cheeks  are  often 
redder  than  natural.  On  careful  examination  with  a  lens,  however,  this  will  ; 
be  seen  to  be  caused  by  a  network  of  dilated  capillaries  in  the  true  skin.  A 
most  characteristic  sign  is  profuse  sweating  of  the  forehead  when  the  child  is 
asleep,  the  rest  of  the  body  often  being  at  the  same  time  hot  and  dry,  though 
the  thermometer  rarely  shows  any  marked  elevation  of  temperature.  There 
is  often  general  tenderness  of  the  body,  so  that  any  handling  is  painful ; 
partly  in  consequence  of  this  and  partly  from  the  heat  of  the  body,  the  child 
kicks  off  its  bed-clothes  at  night,  so  that  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  keep  it 
covered,  unless  it  is  made  to  sleep  in  flannel  drawers  and  a  jersey.  The 
digestion  is  often  good,  but  there  is  a  tendency  to  attacks  of  gastric  catarrh, 
with  a  furred  white  tongue  and  perhaps  vomiting.  The  motions  are  clay- 
coloured  and  offensive.  Flatulence  is  common,  and  owing  to  the  weakness  of 
the  muscles,  which  is  often  a  marked  effect  of  rickets,  the  child  usually  becomes 
pot-bellied.  The  spleen  is  frequently  enlarged,  and  in  some  cases  the  liver 
also.    The  urine,  as  a  rule,  presents  nothing  characteristic.    It  may  contain 
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an  excess  of  phosphate  of  lime,  but  this  is  not  the  result  of  softening  of  the 
bones,  but  evidence  of  imperfect  assimilation. 

The  changes  olsei-ved  in  the  bones  appear  early  in  the  disease.  They  consist 
of  enlargement  of  the  articular  ends,  most  marked  at  the  points  of  junction  of 
the  shaft  with  the  epiphyses  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  joints  appear  to  be 
swollen.  The  enlargement  is  also  especially  marked  at  the  junction  of  the 
ribs  with  their  cartilages,  which  form  prominent  rounded  swellings,  felt 
and  sometimes  clearly  seen  through  the  skin,  giving  rise  to  the  appearance 
which  has  been  termed  the  "  rickety  rosary."  At  a  later  period,  owing  to 
the  softness  of  their  structure,  the  bones  bend,  giving  rise  to  various  charac- 
teristic deformities.  Humphry  and  Langenbeck  have  called  attention  to  the 
want  of  gi'owth  in  length  often  observed  in  rickets.  Humphry  says  that  the 
humerus  and  femur  are  about  one-fourth  shorter  in  rickety  subjects  than  in 
healthy  individuals  of  the  same  age.  The  most  important  deformities  arising 
in  different  parts  are  the  following  : — The  head  early  appears  large,  the  fore- 
head being  especially  protuberant,  and  the  face  small.  The  fontanelles, 
especially  the  anterior,  are  very  slow  in  closing  ;  the  bones  of  the  skull  may 
be  thickened,  forming  prominent  ridges  on  each  side  of  the  sutures,  though 
occasionally  in  the  occipital  region  they  are  unduly  thin.  The  sjjine  in  young 
children  usually  presents  one  long  curve  backwards  from  the  lower  cervical 
region  to  the  coccyx,  with  a  compensating  curve  forwards  in  the  neck.  In  older 
children  there  may  be  merely  exaggeration  of  the  normal  curves.  The  chest 
presents  very  characteristic  deformities  :  the  sternum  projects  somewhat  for- 
wards, with  a  deep  depression  on  each  side  caused  by  the  sinking-in  of  the  soft 
newly-formed  part  of  the  ribs  at  their  anterior  extremities.  The  deformity  is 
commonly  termed  "  pigeon-breast."  The  depression  is  less  on  the  left  side,  as 
the  ribs  are  supported  by  the  heart.  The  lower  ribs  are  pushed  outwards  by 
the  abdominal  viscera.  The  angles  of  the  ribs  are  less  obtuse  than  natural. 
The  clavicles  show  merely  an  increase  of  the  normal  curves.  The  humerus  is 
usually  bent  outwards  at  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  ;  the  bones  of  the  forearm 
are  bent  outwards  in  the  lower  third.  The  pelvis  is  narrowed  from  before 
backwards,  more  especially  if  the  deformity  commences  before  the  child  has 
learned  to  walk.  The  femur  presents  a  single  long  curve  forwards.  The 
tibia  and  fbula  are  bent  forwards  and  outwards  or  forwards  only  in  their  lower 
thirds.  The  deformities  here  mentioned  are  the  most  common,  but  other 
varieties  may  be  met  with.  As  the  child  grows  older  it  frequently  becomes 
knock-kneed  or  bow-le^ffed. 

Dentition  is  usually  much  delayed.  This  is  an  important  symptom,  and  it 
is,  therefore,  necessary  to  remember  the  dates  at  which  the  teeth  should  appear. 
This  may  be  easily  done  by  the  following  formula,  which  is  accurate  enough 
for  clinical  purposes.  Taking  the  teeth  in  anatomical  order,  commencing 
with  the  central  incisor,  they  appear  at  the  following  dates  in  months  •  7  9 
18,  12,  24.  ^  ,  > 

Progress  and  Prognosis.— Under  proper  treatment  rickets  can  usually 
be  cured.  The  bones  then  rapidly  become  solid  and  firm,  and  remain  per- 
manently fixed  in  their  abnormal  shape.  The  concavities  of  the  curves 
become  partly  filled  up  to  give  the  bone  the  necessary  strength,  while 
absorption  takes  place  laterally  to  preserve  lightness.  This  is  often  very 
marked  m  the  femur,  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  which  may  be  double 
the  transverse.    After  recovery  from  rickets  there  is  frequently  early  union 
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of  the  epiphyses,  by  which  the  whole  body  is  stunted.  Muscular  develop- 
ment is,  however,  often  good,  and  the  patient  may  eventually  become 
sufficiently  powerful,  tlie  previously  soft  bones  becoming  unusually  dense. 

Rickets  infinitely  rarely  causes  death  directly,  but  by  impairing  the  power 
of  coughing  it  indirectly  causes  the  fatal  result  in  a  considerable  proportion  of 
cases  of  bronchitis  in  children. 

Pathology. — Beyond  the  fact  that  the  red  corpuscles  have  been  found 
deficient  in  number,  examination  of  the  blood  has  thrown  but  little  light 
on  the  disease.  The  nature  of  the  enlargements  of  the  liver  and  spleen  is 
somewhat  doubtful  and  requires  further  investigation. 

In  the  bones  the  essential  features  of  the  morbid  process  are,  first,  an 
exaggeration  of  the  processes  immediately  preparatory  to  the  development 
of  true  bone  ;  secondly,  an  imperfect  conversion  of  this  preparatory  tissue 

into  true  bone  ;  and  thirdly,  a  great  irregu- 
larity of  the  whole  process.  In  rickets  there 
is  a  growth  of  soft  bone,  but  no  softening 
of  healthy  bone.  Such  osseous  tissue  as  has 
been  developed  before  the  disease  commenced 
remains  unchanged,  unless  absorbed  in  the 
process  of  the  formation  of  the  medullary 
canal.  The  pathological  appearances  are  best 
studied  in  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  long 
bone.  In  normal  ossification  a  thin  bluish 
line  is  seen  between  the  unaltered  cartilage  and 
the  newly-formed  bone  ;  in  this  the  proHfera- 
tion  of  the  cartilage-corpuscles  is  taking  place 
preliminary  to  the  formation  of  bone.  In 
rickets  this  line  is  much  thicker  than  natural, 
and  irregular  processes  project  from  it  into  the 
cartilage  of  the  epiphyses.  The  process  is 
wanting  in  the  regularity  observed  in  normal 
ossification.  The  proliferating  cartilage-cells 
are  heaped  irregularly  together,  and  patches 
in  which  calcification  of  the  matrix  is  taking 
place,  are  met  with,  scattered  here  and 
there. 

The  vascular  medullary  spaces  also  which 
normally  penetrate  in  an  even  line  into  the 
proliferating  layer  of  cartilage  show  the  same 
want  of  regularity  in  their  development.  Some 
win  be  found  projecting  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
or  more  in  advance  of  the  others  into  the  unaltered  cartilage.  These 
spaces  are  lined,  as  in  normal  bone,  with  osteoblasts  and  bone  is  foimed 
f?om  them,  but  ihe  osseous  tissue  thus  produced  is  softer  than  natural  and 
cartilage-cdls  unaltered,  or  merely  calcified,  may  be  ^o-d  embe^^^^^^^^ 
Beneath  the  periosteum,  especially  at  the  line  of  junction  o  the  epiphy  es 
with  the  shaft  a  thick  layer  of  reddish,  vascular,  spongy  bone  is  found, 
r  croscop  c^^^^^^^^^  sl^ows  that  the  osteoblastic  layer  beneath  the  p^- 

el  is  g^-eatly  increased  in  thickness  ;  the  osteoblasts  are  "umerou    but  tli^ 
osteogeic  fibres  between  them  are  imperfectly  developed,  and  hme  salte 


Fig.  524. — Longitudinal  section  of  a 
rickety  femur.  A  tliin  layer  of  solid 
bone  formed  before  the  disease  began, 
is  seen  surrounding  the  medulla.  This 
has  fractured  about  the  middle  of  the 
shaft  as  the  soft  new  bone  has  bent. 
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;  are  but  scantily  deposited  ;  the  resulting  structure  is  therefore  softer  than 
natural. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  rickets  our  first  endeavour  must  be  to 
remove  those  conditions  which  are  known  to  cause  the  disease.    The  child  must 
;  be  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air  and  should,  if  possible,  be  sent  into  the 
country.    It  must  be  put  to  sleep  in  a  bed  by  itself  to  ensure  fresh  air  during 
the  night.    If  it  kicks  its  clothes  oif  it  must  be  made  to  sleep  in  loose  flannel 
drawers  and  a  jacket,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  catching  cold.    A  bath  should  be 
given,  of  tepid  salt  water  in  winter  and  cold  in  summer,  every  morning  and 
evening,  or  at  least  once  daily.  The  diet  should  be  carefully  regulated.  Before 
seven  months  it  should  consist  of  nothing  but  milk  ;  the  mother's  milk  is 
the  best  if  she  be  in  a  state  of  health  to  suckle  her  child  ;  if  not,  the  best 
cow's  milk  must  be  given,  diluted  at  first  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water 
or  barley-water  and  sweetened  with  a 
little  sugar.    Lime-water  may  be  added 
if  the  child  vomits  or  passes  undigested 
milk  with  its  stools.    After  the  child 
has  passed  the  seventh  month  a  small 
quantity  of  properly  prepared  starch 
food  may  be  added  to  the  diet,  but 
the  supply   of  milk  must   not  be 
diminished  ;  at  least  two  pints  should 
be  given    daily.      Underdone  meat 
pounded  into  a  pulp  in  a  mortar,  or 
the  juice  of  raw  meat  may  also  be 


given. 


525.— Femur  from  a  case  of  scurw-riekets. 
m.  Muscle  infiltrated  with  blood,  '-pp'.  Peri- 
osteum raised  from  the  bone  by  clots  of  blood. 
p'.  Clots  of  blood  on  bone.  c.  Lower  epiphysis 
seiiarated  from  shaft. 


The  remedies  that  are  of  the  greatest 
service  in  rickets  are  iron  and  cod-liver 
oil,  the  former  being  the  more  import- 
ant. They  may  be  given-  together — 
one  drachm  of  steel  wine  and  the  same 
quantity  of  the  oil  being  taken  three 
rimes  a  day  immediately  after  food. 
This  treatment  must  be  continued  for 
many  months,  '^n  occasional  dose  of 
rhubarb  and  soda,  or  compound  liquorice 
powder,  may  be  necessary,  and  if  the 
tongue  be  very  furred  a  small  quantity  of 
grey  powder  may  sometimes  be  added.  Kassowitz  recommends  the  administra- 
tion of  ^  of  a  grain  of  phosphorus  daily  either  in  cod-liver  oil  or  oil  of 
almonds.  He  states  that  under  its  influence  all  the  symptoms  undergo  rapid 
amehoration.  It  is  of  much  importance  in  preventing  deformity  in  these  cases 
not  to  allow  the  child  to  walk  or  stand  much,  but  to  let  it  take  exercise  in 
cionkey-panmers  or  hand-chairs,  and  to  support  those  limbs  that  have  a  special 
endency  to  bend,  with  properly  constructed  steel  supports,  which  wiU  be 
ound  of  much  use,  provided  they  are  not  too  heavy,  and  do  not  interfere  with 
Che  action  of  the  muscles.  Methodical  friction  should  also  be  emploved  to 
stimulate  the  muscles. 

V^^^^^'^fu''^''^  ^""^  Scurvy.-Attention  has  been  drawn  by 

i.  bmith.  Gheadle,  and  T.  Barlow,  in  this  country,  and  Moller  and  others 
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in  Germany,  to  a  disease  occnrring  in  young  children  which  is  characterized 
by  the  following  symptoms  :  after  a  few  days'  illness,  somewhat  sudden  swell- 
ing takes  place,  evidently  in  connexion  with  the  l)ones,  usually  in  the  lower 
extremities,  but  sometimes  also  in  the  upper  limbs.    Of  all  bones  the  femora 
are  most  frequently  affected,  but  most  commonly  the  swelling  is  not  limited  to 
one  bone.    There  is  subcutaneous  oedema,  varying  in  amount.    Acute  tender- 
ness forms  a  most  prominent  symptom,  and  the  slightest  movement  evidently 
causes  severe  pain.    The  limbs  consequently  lie  motionless,  a  condition  which 
has  been  termed  "  pseudo-paralysis."    The  swelling  of  the  bones  is  usually 
most  marked  near  the  ends  of  the  shafts,  and  in  extreme  cases  the  epiphyses 
are  found  to  be  separated.    Other  bones  often  become  affected  subsequently 
to  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease.    There  is  usually  some  elevation  of 
temperature,  but  it  seldom  exceeds  101-5°  F.    Bpongy  gums  are  met  with  in 
about  half  the  cases  ;  purpura,  hgematuria,  and  subconjunctival  hajmorrhage 
have  also  been  noted.    The  child  soon  becomes  extremely  anasmic,  and,  if  not 
properly  treated,  rapidly  emaciates  and  dies. 

The  fatal  cases,  when  examined  after  death,  have  shown  that  the  pain  and 
swelling  are  due  to  a  copious  extravasation  of  blood  beneath  the  periosteum 
stripping  it  widely  from  the  bone.    The  disease  has  been  described  by  German 
writers  as  "acute  rickets,"  but  Barlow,  who  has  carefully  analysed  22  cases, 
states  that  in  three  the  signs  of  rickets  were  very  pronounced,  in  seven 
moderately  well  marked,  in  nine  slight,  and  in  three  absolutely  wanting.  He 
therefore  concludes  that  the  scurvy  is  the  essential  part  of  the  disease,  the 
rickets  being  more  or  less  accidental,  and  at  most  favouring  the  occurrence  of 
the  subperiosteal  haemorrhages.    In  every  case  the  disease  seems  to  have  been 
the  result  of  improper  feeding,  chiefly  an  insufficient  supply  of  milk  in  infants, 
and  want  of  vegetables  in  older  children.    Barlow  therefore  suggests  the  name 
of  "  infantile  scurvy  "  for  the  disease.    The  treatment  is  usually  successful  if 
the  disease  be  recognized  in  time.    Milk,  lime-juice,  and  fresh  vegetables, 
with  plenty  of  fresh  air,  soon  relieve  the  symptoms. 

MOLLITIES  OSSIUM.  OSTEOMALACIA. 

MoUities  Ossium  is  a  somewhat  rare  disease  characterized  by  softening  : 
of  the  bones.  It  has  been  studied  with  much  attention  ^y  Curling,  Solly,  . 
Stanley,  Maclntyre,  and  Litzmann  ;  and  it  is  principally  from  their  labours  ^ 
that  we  are  acquainted  with  the  chief  facts  relating  to  it.  _ 

In  this  disease  the  bones  are  bent,  or  their  shafts  broken  m  various  parts  ot  ' 
the  body.  Occasionally,  though  very  rarely,  only  one  is  fractured ;  but  m  other  ■ 
cases,  as  in  Tyrrell's,  there  may  be  as  many  as  twenty-two  fractures,  or,  as  m 
Arnott's  thirty-one.    These  fractures  are  unattended  with  any  attempt  at  the 
formation  of  callus.    The  body  becomes  singularly  and  distressingly  distort^ed. 
On  examining  the  bones  after  death  the  periosteum  is  seen  to  be  usually  reddei 
and  more  vascular  than  natural.    A  section  of  the  bone  can  readily  be  mad 
with  a  knife,  the  osseous  tissue  feeling  soft  and  gritty  as  it  is  cut.  The  medullary 
canal  of  a  long  bone  is  increased  in  diameter,  the  spaces  of  the  cancellous 
Tsue  are  enlarged  by  coalescence,  after  destruction  of  the  bony  ^^^^^^ 
the  compact  tissue  is  more  spongy  than  natural,  from  widening  of    J  Haveismii 
canals.    However  advanced  these  changes  may  be  there  is  always  a  thm 
una  tered  layer  of  compact  bone  immediately  beneath  the  periosteum.  The 
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enlarged  cancellous  spaces  and  Haversian  canals  are  filled  with  an  oily,  red, 
grumous,  semi-fluid  substance.  Microscopic  examination  shows,  according  to 
Cornil  and  Ranvier,  that  the  fat-cells  of  the  medulla  have  disappeared  to  a 
great  extent,  their  place  being  occupied  by  small  round  cells,  spindle-cells, 
and  some  flattened  cells.  Hgemorrhages  into  the  medullary  substance  are 
common,  and  small  cysts  are  often  met  with.  In  a  case  described  by  Poncet 
the  cystic  changes  were  so  extensive  as  to  cause  considerable  swellings  of  the 
bones.  In  the  later  stages  the  contents  of  the  medullary  spaces  include  a 
substance  resembling  the  splenic  pulp  in  appearance,  and  in  which  crystals  of 
hsematoidin  may  be  found.  The  trabeculse  of  bone  appear  as  if  they  had  been 
acted  on  by  acid.  The  lime-salts  have  disappeared  fi'om  the  layers  of  bone 
nearest  the  vessels,  leaving  the  tissue  transparent,  but  still  showing  the  bone- 
corpuscles  just  as  in  bone  artificially  decalcified.  This  process  gradually 
advances,  and  is  followed  by  absorption  of  the  decalcified  matrix,  while  the 
corpuscles  either  perish  or  mingle  with  the  cells  of  the  altered  medullary 
substance. 

The  term  "  senile  moUities  "  is  sometimes  incorrectly  applied  to  the  atrophy 
of  old  age.  In  this,  however,  the  enlarged  spaces  are  filled  with  yellow  fat,  and 
not  with  the  characteristic  tissue  just  described. 

In  chemical  composition,  the  diseased  bone  has  been  found  by  Leeson  to  be 
composed  of  1S*75  parts  of  animal  matter,  29"]7  of  phosphate  and  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  52-08  of  water  in  every  hundred  parts. 

The  Causes  of  the  disease  are  obscure.  It  has  been  stated  that  it  is  some- 
times connected  with  a  rheumatic  tendency  ;  as,  in  every  case  recorded,  the 
affection  has  been  preceded  or  accompanied  by  severe  pains,  resembling  rheu-. 
matism.  In  some  instances  the  patients  have  been  affected  with  syphilis.  Id 
most  commonly,  though  not  invariably,  occurs  in  females,  as  pointed  out  by 
Kilian  ;  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  it  appears  to  have  a  connexion  with  the 
child-bearing  state.  Among  131  patients  whose  histories  have  been  collected 
by  .Litzmann  of  Kiel,  there  were  85  females,  in  whom  the  disease  either 
appeared  during  pregnancy  or  was  modified  in  its  course  by  this  condition. 
Of  the  remaining  46  patients,  35  were  females,  and  11  males.  It  most  gene- 
rally attacks  adults,  having  been  observed  in  few  cases  under  the  age  of  20  ; 
and  it  may  occur  even  at  a  very  advanced  age.  Among  other  conditions  Avhich 
have  been  supposed  to  take  part  in  the  causation  of  the  disease  are  prolonged 
lactation,  constant  exposure  to  cold  and  damp,  and  insufficient  animal 
food. 

_  Of  the  various  theories  which  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  the  decal- 
cification of  the  bones  may  be  mentioned,  the  presence  of  excess  of  phosphoric 
or  lactic  acid,  venous  congestion  of  the  medullary  substance  with  resulting 
^cess  of  carbonic  acid,  and  excessive  excretion  of  lime  salts  in  the  urine. 
There  is  little  evidence,  however,  to  support  any  of  these  hypotheses. 

The  Seat  of  the  Disease,  according  to  Litzmann,  varies  according  as  it 
occurs  within  the  child-bearing  period  or  independently  of  this.  In  85  child- 
bearing  women,  the  whole  skeleton  was  aflPected  in  6  cases  only,  and  all  except 
the  bones  of  the  head  in  two  ;  while  in  40  other  cases,  all  parts  of  the  skeleton 
were  diseased  in  21,  and  all  the  bones  except  those  of  the  head  in  six.  The 
percentage  of  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  various  parts  is  shown  in  the 
lollowing  table :— 
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85  cliild-biiiiriiig   40  other  cases. 

WOlIIOll. 

Pelvis  9(i  ...  87 

Spinal  Column    .       .       .  .    .    54  ...  87 

Chest   ...  8U 

Lower  Limb  17  ...  78 

Upper  Limb    .       .       .  .       .12  ...  02 

Head  8  ...  52 


In  child-bearing  women  the  disease  appears  to  have  a  remarkable  predilec- 
tion for  the  pelvis  ;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  a  careful  examination  of  all 
the  bones  has  not  been  made  in  all  cases. 

State  of  the  Urine. — The  urine  is  usually  abundant  and  pale  in  colour  ; 
it  tends  to  deposit  a  sediment  which  has  been  compared  to  curdled  milk.  In 
many  recorded  cases,  it  has  been  found  to  contain  large  quantities  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  probably  derived  from  the  softening  bones,  and  in  one  recorded 
by  Solly,  a  phosphatic  calculus  was  lodged  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  Bence- 
Jones  described  in  one  case  the  presence  in  the  urine  of  an  albumenoid  body, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  "  deutoxide  of  albumen  ; "  it  has  the  characters 
of  an  albumose.  It  is  soluble  in  hot  water.  It  is  dissolved  by  dilute  nitric 
acid  when  heated,  but  precipitates  again  on  cooling.  Virchow  has  described 
a  similar  substance  in  the  affected  bones. 

Symptoms. — These  are,  in  the  early  stages,  extremely  obscure  and  insidious. 
The  patient  complains,  in  the  first  instance,  of  wandering  pains  about  the 
limbs  and  trunk  which  assume  usually  a  rheumatic  character,  though  they 
have  been  observed  to  be  of  a  much  more  severe,  persistent,  and  intractable 
nature  than  those  that  occur  in  any  form  of  rheumatism.  The  patient  becomes 
debilitated,  unfitted  for  exertion,  and  emaciated.    Spontaneous  fracture  now 
occurs  in  some  bones  under  the  influence  of  the  most  trivial  causes  ;  others 
become  bent,  and  the  body  consequently  greatly  misshapen  and  distorted. 
The  deformity  of  the  pelvis  is  a  frequent  cause  of  difficult  labour,  often  neces- 
sitating Csesarean  section,  or  Porro's  operation.    The  acetabula  are  approxi- 
mated by  the  weight  of  the  body  pressing  on  the  heads  of  the  femora  ;  thus 
the  oblique  diameters  are  diminished,  while  the  pubes  is  carried  forward,  the 
horizontal  rami  often  coming  nearly  in  contact.    If  the  patient  is  not  preg- 
nant, menstruation  remains  regular  in  most  cases.    Death  usually  results  from 
general  exhaustion,  after  a  period  varying  from  two  to  six  years. 

Diagnosis.— The  diagnosis  of  this  affection  has  to  be  made  in  the  early 
stages  from  rheumatism.  This  is  not  always  easy,  and,  indeed,  is  at  fii'st 
impossible  ;  but  after  a  time,  when  the  peculiar  phosphatic  condition  of  the 
urine  and  the  fragility  or  distortions  of  the  osseous  system  manifest  themselves, 
the  true  nature  of  the  affection  becomes  apparent.  With  ridceis  it  cannot 
possibly  be  confounded,  as  rickets  is  a  disease  of  childhood,  and  osteomalacia 
is  peculiar  to  adult  or  advanced  Hfe.  • 
Treatment.— With  regard  to  treatment,  but  little  can  be  done  :  the  ad- 
ministration of  tonics,  and  a  general  supporting  plan  of  treatment,  may  arrest 
for  a  time  the  progress  of  this  terrible  affection  ;  but  when  once  it  is  declared, 
it  usually  progresses  from  bad  to  worse,  and  at  last  destroys  the  patient. 
Opiates  may  be  employed  to  allay  the  pain,  and  in  Maclntyre's  case  some 
temporarv  advantage  appeared  to  result  from  the  administration  of  alum  ;  but 
no  remedv  has  appeared  to  be  of  any  real  advantage  in  this  complaint.  Cases 
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have  however  been  recorded  in  which,  after  very  extensive  softening  of  the 
bones,  complete  recovery  has  taken  place. 

The  close  relation  of  the  disease  to  pregnancy,  and  its  rapid  increase  with 
recurring  gestations,  has  suggested  the  production  of  an  artificial  menopause  as 
a  possible  means  of  relief  or  cure.  For  this  purpose  removal  of  the  ovaries 
has  been  practised  by  Fehling  of  Basel  and  Trizzi  of  Milan,  apparently  with 
considerable  success. 

OSTEITIS  DEFORMANS. 

In  1876,  Paget  read  a  paper  before  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Society  of  London  on  five  cases  of  a  general  disease  of  the  bones  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  osteitis  deformans.  Since  that  time  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  have  been  recorded  in  this  country  and  in  France,  which  have 
more  or  less  closely  agreed  with  Paget's  original  description. 

The  Causes  of  the  disease  are  obscure.  It  most  commonly  commences 
about  the  age  of  fifty,  and  appears  to  affect  the  two  sexes  about  equally  ;  for, 
although  of  2.3  cases  observed  by  Paget  only  6  were  females,  of  43  cases  collected 
by  Thibierge  21  were  males  and  22  females. 

The  disease  appears  to  have  no  connexion  with  syphilis,  but  in  some  cases 
there  has  been  a  history  of  gout  or  rheumatism.  Except  perhaps  in  one 
instance  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  hereditary  influence.  In  some  few 
cases  an  injury  to  a  bone  has  preceded  the  development  of  the  disease. 

Symptoms. — The  most  marked  feature  of  osteitis  deformans  is  a  gradual 
enlargement  and  deformity  of  certain  parts  of  the  skeleton.  The  disease  runs 
an  extremely  long  course,  lasting  even  as  long  as  twenty  years  without  affecting 
the  general  health  to  any  appreciable  degree.  "  The  disease  affects  most  frequently 
the  long  bones  of  the  lower  extremities  and  the  skull,  and  is  usually  sym- 
metrical. The  bones  enlarge  and  soften,  and  those  bearing  weight  yield  and 
become  unnaturally  curved.  The  spine  may  sink  and  seem  to  shorten  wdth 
increased  dorsal  and  lumbar  curves  ;  the  pelvis  may  become  wide  ;  the  necks 
of  the  femora  may  become  nearly  horizontal,  but  the  limbs,  however  misshapen, 
remain  strong,  and  fit  to  support  the  trunk."  The  bones  chiefly  affected  are 
the  tibiae,  femora  and  clavicles,  and  those  of  the  vault  of  the  skull  and  the  spine, 
but  the  enlargement  is  first  noticed  in  one  or  both  tibia.  The  bones  of  the 
upper  hmbs,  with  the  exception  of  the  clavicles,  are  rarely  affected  in  so  marked 
a  degree  as  those  of  the  lower  limbs.  More  or  less  pain  is  a  common  symptom  ; 
it  is  generally  most  marked  in  the  early  stages,  and  being  situated  in  the  bones 
it  is  thought  to  be  rheumatic.    The  pain  is  not  usually  .worse  at  night. 

In  four  of  Paget's  cases  the  patient  gradually  became  blind  ;  in  one  from 
choroiditis  and  in  three  from  retinal  haemorrhages.  Hutchinson  has  also 
recorded  a  case  in  which  choroiditis  was  present. 

Pathology.— The  bones  examined  after  death  show  changes  evidently  of  an 
inflammatory  character.  The  skuU  is  uniformly  thickened,  but  in  the  lono- 
bones  the  compact  tissue  is  chiefly  affected.  The  thin  layer  of  compact  bone 
on  the  articular  surface  is  thickened  and  encroaches  on  the  cancellous  tissue 
The  thickened  bone  is  soft  and  spongy,  its  substance  is  very  vascular,  and  its 
surface  is  grooved  with  lines  for  the  vessels  of  the  periosteum.  Neither  the 
periosteum  nor  the  medulla  presents  any  marked  change. 

's  cases  by  Butlin  confirmed  the 
opinion  that  the  disease  is  inflammatory.    He  says  :  "  The  whole  microscopic 
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architecture  of  the  bone  had  been  altered  ;  the  structure  appeared  to  have  been 
ahnost  entirely  removed  and  laid  down  afresh  on  a  different  plan  and  in  a 
larger  mould."  The  enlarged  Haversian  canals  contained  a  tissue  closely 
resembling  that  found  in  ordinary  rarefying  osteitis,  but  more  fibrillar  and  con- 
taining fewer  cells.  In  some  of  the  canals  the  process  of  destruction  was 
evidently  progressing,  Howship's  lacuna)  with  osteoclasts  (p.  259)  being  seen, 
while  in  other  parts  new  bone  was  being  formed  by  osteoclasts.  Sharkey 
found  similar  changes  and  noted  an  irregularity  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
bone  corpuscles  and  shrinking  of  the  lacunaj. 

In  three  of  Pagct's  first  cases  sarcomata  of  bone  appeared  late  in  life  ;  and 
of  a  total  of  19  deaths,  collected  by  Thibierge,  10  occurred  from  malignant 
disease,  affecting  amongst  other  parts,  the  dura  mater,  lung,  cerebellum, 
humerus  and  radius. 

No  Treatment  seems  to  be  of  any  use. 


AOBOMEGALY. 


Acromegaly  is  a  rare  disease  chiefly  characterized  by  symmetrical  enlarge- 
ment of  certain  parts  of  the  skeleton,  notably  of  the  hands,  the  feet  and  the 
face.  It  was  first  described  as  a  distinct  affection  by  Pierre  Marie  in  1885, 
who  founded  his  description  on  two  typical  cases  in  the  Salpetriere  Hospital. 
Cases  presenting  similar  symptoms  had  previously  been  recorded,  and  since  the 
publication  of  Marie's  monograph  a  considerable  number  of  cases  have  been 
met  with  in  this  country  and  elsewhere.  In  Souza-Leite's  thesis,  pubhshed  in 
1890,  details  of  thirty-eight  cases  are  given. 

The  Causes  of  acromegaly  are  obscure.  The  disease  affects  both  sexes,  but 
women  appear  to  be  more  liable  to  it  than  men.  It  usually  commences  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  26.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  syphiHs  stands  in 
any  causal  relation  to  the  affection,  nor  does  it  appear  clear  that  the  relation  to 
gout  and  rheumatism  is  more  than  an  accidental  one. 

Symptoms. — The  most  obvious  symptoms  of  acromegaly  are  the  enlarge- 
ments of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  of  the  face.    The  enlargement  of  the  hands 
takes  place  without  appreciable  alteration  of  form,  except  that  the  width 
and  thickness  are  more  increased  than  the  length,  so  that  the  term  "  battledore 
hands  "  has  been  appHed  to  them  by  Marie.    There  is  no  swelling  or  oedema, 
the  soft  parts  being  merely  increased  in  proportion  to  the  bones,  so  that  the 
hands  come  to  resemble  those  of  a  giant.    The  arms  and  forearms  are  usually 
not  enlarged,  and  in  cases  where  some  hypertrophy  of  these  parts  was  noted  it 
was  not  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  hands.    The  feet  are  affected  similarly  to 
the  hands,  the  enlargement  not  extending  above  the  ankles.    The  cranmm 
is  rarely  much  aff-ected,  but  there  may  be  some  increase  in  its  antero-posterior 
diameter.    The  alteration  in  the  face  is  the  most  striking  feature,  and  the 
patient  may  be  quite  unrecognizable  by  his  friends.    It  becomes  greatly  in- 
creased in  length  and  oval  in  form,  the  enlargement  affecting  chiefly  the 
supraciliary  ridges,  the  margins  of  the  orbits,  the  nose,  the  malar  bones  and, 
more  than  all,  the  lower  jaw.    The  soft  parts  of  the  face  generally  are 
thickened ;  the  lower  lip  is  much  enlarged  and  the  chin  promiuent.    There  is 
marked  curvature  of  the  spine  in  the  cervical  and  dorsal  regions  so  that  the  head 
is  thrown  forwards.    The  sternum  is  prominent  and  the  clavicles  and  ribs 
enlarged     In  a  large  number  of  recorded  cases  the  thyroid  gland  has  been 
diminished  in  size  ;  in  some  it  appeared  to  be  normal,  and  in  a  few  instances 
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hypertrophied.  The  speech  is  often  slow,  and  the  voice  deep  and  harsh. 
Amongst  the  symptoms  of  which  the  patients  complain  may  be  mentioned 
headache  and  severe  aching  pains  in  the  limbs  with  general  debility  and 
depression  ;  the  appetite  may  be  increased,  and  excessive  thirst  has  been 
a  troublesome  symptom  in  some  cases.  According  to  Marie  the  onset  of  the 
disease  in  females  is  often  accompanied  by  ameuorrhoea. 

Diagnosis.— Acromegaly  is  easily  distinguished  from  myxoedema  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  latter  affection  the  swelling  is  limited  to  the  soft  parts.  The 
principal  differences  between  acrorhegaly  and  osteitis  deformans  are,  according 
to  Marie,  that  in  the  former  the  face,  and  in  the  latter  the  cranium  is  chiefly 
enlarged  ;  in  acromegaly  the  general  outline  of  the  face  is  oval,  in  osteitis 
deformans  triangular  ;  in  acromegaly  the  hands  and  feet  are  chiefly  affected 
and  the  bones  are  merely  enlarged,  whereas  in  osteitis  deformans  the  long  bonet 
are  chiefly  affected  and  become  remarkably  deformed;  acromegaly  usually 
occurs  before  35,  osteitis  deformans  after  40.  A  remarkable  condition  has 
been  described  by  Marie  under  the  name  of  "  hypertrophic  pulmonary  osteo- 
arthropathy," in  which  enlargement  of  Ithe  bones  and  joints  occurs  as  the 
result  of  chronic  pulmonary  disease.  In  this  affection  the  enlargement  of  the 
hands  affects  chiefly  the  wrist  and  fingers,  the  extremities  of  the  latter  being 
bulbous.  Marie  has  also  pointed  out  the  features  which  distinguish  acromegaly 
from  a  rare  affection  of  the  bones  of  the  face,  first  described  by  Virchow  under 
the  name  of  leontiasis  ossea.  It  seems  hardly  likely  that  the  two  diseases  can 
be  mistaken.  Leontiasis  ossea  is  characterized  by  great  and  irregular  enlarge- 
ment of  the  face  and  bones,  the  two  upper  jaws  being  as  a  rule  first  affected. 
Masses  of  bone  project  externally  and  also  fill  the  antra  and  block  the  nose. 
The  affection  very  slowly  spreads  to  the  other  bones  of  the  face  and  even  to 
those  of  the  cranium.  The  new  bone  is  spongy  in  structure.  In  the  few 
recorded  cases  the  disease  has  begun  in  early  life,  but  nothing  definite  is  known 
as  to  its  causation. 

^  Pathological  Anatomy. — The  most  remarkable  condition  which  has  been 
met  with  in  the  post-mortem  examination  of  cases  of  acromegaly  is  enlarge- 
ment of  the  pituitary  body.  In  seven  autopsies  collected  by  Souza-Leite  this 
condition  was  constantly  present,  but  in  more  than  one  of  the  fatal  cases  in  this 
country  the  pituitary  body  appeared  normal.  In  one  case  the  gland  was  as 
large  as  a  hen's  egg,  and  in  another  it  pressed  upon  the  optic  commissure  and 
nerves,  causing  optic  neuritis  and  blindness.  The  enlargement  appears  to 
affect  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  gland,  and  in  a  case  examined  by  Marie  and 
Marinesco,  these  observers  found  true  hypertrophy  of  the  glandular  tissue, 
associated  with  degenerative  changes  and  fibrous  overgrowth.  In  Godlee's 
case  the  enlargement  affected  only  the  right  half  of  the  anterior  lobe  ;  the 
microscopic  appearances  differed  from  those  of  the  normal  gland  in  an  irregu- 
larity of  the  gland  tubes  and  the  cells  lining  them.  Atrophy  of  the  thyroid, 
sclerosis  of  the  sympathetic  gangha  and  persistence  of  the  thymus  are  among 
the  other  conditions  which  have  been  met  with.  The  enlargement  of  the 
bones  is  apparently  the  result  of  a  new  formation  of  spongy  osseous  tissue  and 
is  associated  with  some  rarefaction  of  the  whole  bone. 

The  only  Treatment  which  has  hitherto  been  adopted  is  purely  sympto- 
matic. The  headache,  which  may  be  the  most  troublesome  symptom,  has  been 
relieved  by  antipyrin. 
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TUMOURS    OF  BONE. 

Exostosis.— By  exostosis  is  meant  the  growth  of  a  bony  tumour  from  some 
of  the  osseous  structures  of  the  body.  The  causes  that  immediately  give  i-ise 
to  this  disease  are  usually  extremely  obscure.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
some  instances  it  is  hereditary  ;  but,  in  general,  it  occurs  without  any 
appreciable  exciting  cause.  It  is  met  with  chiefly  in  the  young,  developing 
alDOut  the  age  of  puberty.  p]xostosis  appears  to  originate  in  two  ways  :  being 
either  primarily  formed  as  true  bone  developing  from  periosteum,  or  being  the 
result  of  the  ossification  of  a  chondroma. 

Exostoses  are  of  two  kinds— the  one  hard  and  compact,  the  other  softer  and 
more  spongy.  The  hard,  or  Ivory  Exostosis,  is  rarely  multiple.  It  is 
developed  from  fibrous  tissue,  but  in  structure  differs  both  in  appearance  and 
composition  from  normal  bone.  It  is  extremely  compact  and  white,  having  a 
section  closely  resembling  that  of  ivory,  but  possessing  a  true  bony  structure, 
Haversian  canals,  lacunse,  and  lamella.  In  chemical  composition,  it  is  found 
to  differ  from  healthy  bone  in  containing  more  of  the  phosphate  and  less  of 
the  carbonate  of  hme,  and  also  in  the  proportion  of  organic  matter  being 
smaller.  This  kind  of  exostosis  grows  principally  from  the  flat  bones  and 
lower  jaw,  and,  as  it  is  generally  of  small  size,  seldom  produces  much  in- 
convenience, unless  it  compresses  important  parts..  Thus,  Cloquet  relates  the 
case  of  a  tumour  of  this  kind  growing  from  the  pubic  bone,  and  perforating 
the  bladder  ;  and  it  is  occasionally  found  to  project  into  the  orbit,  or  from 
the  inner  table  of  the  skull,  upon  the  brain.  When  an  ivory  exostosis  is 
left  to  itself,  it  may  become  stationary  after  a  time.  In  some  instances  it  has 
been  known  to  necrose,  and  to  slough  away,  as  it  were,  from  the  parts  in 
which  it  has  been  situated.  Of  this  termination  Hilton  and  Boyer  have  related 
instances. 

The  Spongy  or  Cancellous  Exostoses  grow  more  rapidly,  often  attain  a 
considerable  size,  and  are  not  uncommonly  multiple.  When  multiple,  they 
may  be  symmetrical  in  their  arrangement,  and  they  are  occasionally  hereditary 
through  several  generations.  Exostoses  of  this  form  are  developed  from 
cartilage.  They  commence  almost  invariably  at  the  line  of  junction  of  an 
epiphysis  with  the  shaft,  and  usually  before  puberty.  When  they  appear 
ac  a  later  period  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  arise  from  a  portion  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  epiphysis  that  has  escaped  ossification.  When  growing  they 
are  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage,  but  should  this  become  completely 
ossified,  growth  ceases  and  the  tumour  remains  stationary.  They  are  then 
composed  of  a  thin  layer  of  compact  tissue  surrounding  ordinary  cancellous 
bone  ;  opposite  the  base  of  the  tumour  the  normal  compact  tissue  is  want- 
ing, so  that  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  tumour  is  continuous  wdth  that 
of  the  bone  from  which  it  is  growing.  The  exostoses  of  young  subjects  thus 
frequently  cease  to  increase  when  general  growth  comes  to  an  end.  Those 
commencing  after  that  time  show  more  continuous  growth,  and  more  urgently 
require  surgical  interference.  Spongy  exostoses  are  usually  pedunculated; 
they  are  irregularly  lobulated  on  the  surface,  sometimes  resembling  the  head 
of  a  cauliflower.  A  bursa  not  unfrequently  develops  in  the  superficial  tissues 
covering  them. 

Their  most  common  seats  are  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  the  upper  end  of 
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the  tibia,  and  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus.  Their  structure  has  been 
described  and  figured  with  Tumours  (Vol.  I.,  p.  1025). 

The  Symptoms  of  exostosis  are  simply  those  produced  by  a  hard  and 

I  slowly  growing  tumour,  connected  with  a  bone  and  pushing  forwards  the  soft 
parfs  covering  it.  In  many 'cases  it  produces  serious  inconvenience  by  its 
pressure,  either  upon  neighbouring  organs  or  mucous  canals  ;  or  it  may  occa- 
sion ulceration  of  the  skin  lying  above  it.    In  some  cases,  the  presence  of  an 

i  exostosis  ma  be  connected  with  an  arrest  of  development  of  the  bone  from 
which  it  springs.  Thus  I  have  seen  the  lower,  third  of  the  ulna  completely 
arrested  in  its  development  by  the  formation  of  an  exostosis  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  middle  third,  the  bone  being  permanently  shortened  and  dwarfed  below 
this  point. 

Treatment. — If  an  exostosis  be  so  situated  as  to  occasion  inconvenience  or 
deformity,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  it ;  and  as  it  is  a  local  disease,  there 
is  no  fear  of  its  return,  provided  this  be  fully  done.  If,  however,  the  whole  of 
it  be  not  taken  away,  it  may  grow  again.  The  removal  of  these  tumours  is 
best  effected  with  a  Hey's  saw,  or  cutting  forceps,  or  a  chisel  and  maUet.  In 
some  situations,  as  when  close  upon  joints,  or  springing  from  the  cervical 
vertebrse,  they  cannot  be  interfered  with  ;  and  in  other  cases,  as  occasionally 
happens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  orbit,  their  density  and  hardness  may  be 
such  that  the  saw  can  scarcely  work  its  way  through  them. 

The  Spongy  Exostosis  of  the  Ungual  Phalanx  of  the  Great  Toe 
is  of  such  frequent  occurrence  as  to  deserve  special  attention.  It  springs  from 
the  upper  surface  of  the  phalanx,  near  its  anterior  extremity,,  pushing  the  nail 
upwards  and  backwards.  It  may  reach  the  size  of  half  a  cherry  and  project 
beyond  the  nail,  giving  rise  to  great  pain  and  inconvenience  in  walking.  The 
only  treatment  is  complete  removal  of  the  growth  with  the  cartilage  covering 
it  from  which  it  grows,  as  if  any  of  this  be  left  behind,  the  tumour  will  recur. 
The  removal  is  thus  effected.  The  toe  must  be  made  bloodless  by  Esmarch's 
method.  The  nail  is  then  removed  in  order  to  expose  the  growth  thoroughly. 
A  circular  incision  is  then  made  round  the  tumour  to  the  bone,  and  the  base 
is  cut  through  with  a  gouge  or  chisel.  The  tumour  should  then  be  carefully 
examined,  and  if  it  appears  that  any  of  the  cartilage  covering  it  has  been  lefc 
behind,  this  should  be  cut  away  with  a  gouge. 

Chondromata  or  Cartilaginous  Tumours  of  Bone  are  often  met  with. 
These  have  already  been  described  when  speaking  of  enchondroma  and  its 
pathology  (Vol.  I.  p.  1022,),  and  need  not,  consequently,  be  more  than  alluded 
to  here.  They  usually  require  resection  or  amputation  of  the  affected  bone, 
accordmg  to  the  attachment  and  size  of  the  growth. 

Fibroma  of  Bone.— Fibromata  are  not  common  in  bone  ;  when  they  do 
occur  they  spring  from  the  periosteum.  The  situation  in  which  they  are  most 
frequently  met  with  is  the  base  of  the  skull,  from  which  they  project  down- 
wards into  the  pharynx  and  posterior  nares,  forming  the  disease  known  as 
tibrous  polypus  of  the  nose  (see  Diseases  of  the  Nose).  They  are  also  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  connexion  with  the  jaws. 

Cystic  Tumours  of  Bone  are  extremely  rare,  if  we  exclude  those  met  with 
m  the  jaws,  which  arise  in  connexion  with  the  teeth,  and  those  in  which  the 
cysts  are  merely  an  accidental  formation  in  a  solid  tumour.    The  cvstic 
umours  described  by  the  older  writers  under  the  name  oi  Spina  Ventosa  ^x^ 
always  sarcomatous  growths  in  which  cysts  have  developed. 
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Nelaton  describes  simple  cysts  of  bone  conLaiuiug  a  clear  or  reddish  serous 
fluid,  and  lined  with  a  smooth  membrane  havinj^-  the  appearance  of  a  serous 
membrane,  as  being  occasionally  met  with  in  the  long  bones.  He  states  that 
the  cysts  may  be  unilocular  or  multilocnlar.  lie  describes  but  one  case  as 
having  come  under  his  observation.  The  tumour  occupied  the  femur,  from 
the  trochanter  to  one  inch  from  the  condyles,  expanding  the  whole  sliaft  to  a 
great  size.  It  was  composed  of  an  agglomeration  of  cysts,  mostly  about  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  bony  septa.  The  cysts 
were  filled  with  reddish  serum.  He  states  that  two  similar  tumours  have  been 
recorded,  one  by  Breschet  and  one  by  Travers. 

The  chief  symptom  is  a  slow  and  almost  painless  enlargement  of  the  affected 
bone,  forming  a  smooth,  round  or  oval  growth.  The  skin  covering  it  is  of 
normal  colour.  When  a  certain  size  has  been  attained,  so  that  the  shell  (jf 
bone  is  expanded  into  a  very  thin  lamella,  and  before  it  is  perforated,  pressure 
on  the  tumour  occasions  a  peculiar  crackling  or  rustling  noise,  like  that  pro- 
duced by  pressing  together  a  broken  egg- 
shell, or  the  crackling  of  tin-foil.  Under 
this,  the  elasticity  or  even  semi-fluctuation 
of  the  tumour  may  be  felt.  The  fluctua- 
tion is  particularly  marked  after  a  time, 
when  the  osseous  envelope  has  become  still 
more  expanded,  or  is  partially  or  wholly 
absorbed.  When  the  shell  of  bone  becomes 
very  thin,  spontaneous  fracture  may  take 
place. 

Cysts  of  the  jaws  will  be  more  fully 
described  with  the  diseases  of  those  parts. 

Treatment. — When  the  tumour  is  very 
large,  removal  of  the  affected  bone  may  be 
necessary,  but  if  it  be  of  moderate  size,  so 
as  not  to  have  materially  affected  the 
integrity  of  the  bone,  it  may  suflHce  to 
remove  one  side  of  the  wall  of  the  cyst 
by  the  trephine  or  by  excision,  and  then  the  cavity  may  be  allowed  to 
granulate,  and  its  walls  to  contract.  This  plan  has  proved  especially  success- 
ful in  some  of  the  cystic  tumours  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  and  I  have  practised  it 
with  success  in  a  small  cyst  forming  in  the  outer  condyle  of  the  humerus. 

Hydatids.— Hydatid  disease  of  bone  is  rare.  Forty-nine  cases  were  col- 
lected by  Gangolphe  in  1886,  and  Targett  has  recently  increased  the  number 
to  seventy-six.  Of  14  specimens  in  the  London  Museums,  Targett  finds  that 
in  8  the  femur  or  tibia  is  affected,  in  2  the  pelvis,  and  in  4  the  spine.  The 
disease  begins  in  the  cancellous  tissue,  a,nd  causes  gradual  expansion  and  finally 
perforation  of  the  bone.  In  the  early  stages  the  cancellous  tissue  is  found 
infiltrated  with  small  cysts  ;  the  growth  of  the  parasite  taking  place  by  bud- 
dino-  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  parent  cyst,  and  not  within  it  as  is  usuaUy 
the%ase.  Suppuration,  necrosis,  and  spontaneous  fracture  are  occasional 
results  of  the  disease  ;  and  when  the  articular  end  of  a  long  bone  is  afTected, 
he  neighbouring  joint  may  be  invaded.  The  disease  is  likely  to  be  mistaken 
for  a  central  sarcoma  or  for  osteitis  and  necrosis  from  other  causes.  The 
Treatment  must  depend  on  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  disease,  and  in  tbe 
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"Tumour  of  Scapula  :  Fir.st  recurrence. 
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case  of  the  lone?  bones  the  Surgeon  must  consider  the  possibility  of  removing  the 
diseased  part  of  the  bone  by  gouging  or  excision  before  resorting  to  amputation. 

Sarcomata  of  Bone— Primary  Malignant  Tumours  op  Bone.— Car- 
cinoma never  occurs  primarily  in  bone  ;  the  tumours  formerly  classed  as 
primary  encephaloid  or  scirrhous  cancer  of  bone,  osteo-cancer,  osteo-cephaloma, 
&c.,  all  belong  to  the  class  of  sarcomata.  Carcinoma  only  attacks  bone  as  a 
secondary  growth,  or  by  extension  from  a  primary  growth  commencing  in  the 
epithelium  of  a  gland,  of  the  skin,  or  of  a  mucous  membrane. 

Our  knoAvledge  of  sarcoma  of  bone  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  inves- 
tigations of  Gross  of  Philadelphia  and  Butlin  of  London.  For  the  purpose 
of  classification,  sarcomata  of  bone  are  divided,  first  into  central,  springing 
from  the  cancellous  tissue  or  the  medullary  canal,  a.nd  periosteal,  sulperiosteal 
or  peripheral,  arising  on  the  surface  of  the  compact  bone  ;  secondly,  they  are 
subdivided  according  to  the  structure  of  the  growth,  into  spindle-celled,  round- 
celled,  mixed  spindle-  and  round-celled,  and  myeloid.  Gross  makes  a  separate 
division  for  osteoid  or  ossifying  sarcoma,  and  separates  cartilaginous  tumours 
entirely,  placing  them  in  another  group.  Butlin  classes  ossifying  sarcomata 
and  chondro-sarcomata,  according  to  the  form  of  the  cells  (spindle,  round,  or 


mixed,)  met  with  in  the  growing  margin  of  the  tumour.  The  microscopic 
structure  of  these  various  forms  of  sarcoma  has  already  been  described  in  the 
Chapter  on  Tumours  (Yol.  I.  p.  1037).  Gross  gives  the  following  as  the 
relative  frequency  of  the  different  forms  of  sarcoma  among  the  165  cases 
affecting  the  long  bones  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  paper  :  central  myeloid 
sai-coma,  70  ;  periosteal  ossifying  sarcoma,  45  ;  central  spindle-celled  sarcoma, 
16  ;  periosteal  round-celled  sarcoma,  13  ;  central  round-celled  sarcoma,  12  ; 
periosteal  spindle-celled  sarcoma,  9.  Of  all  forms  of  sarcoma,  out  of 
149  cases,  87  occurred  in  males  and  62  in  females;  and  of  147  in  which 
the  age  was  ascertained,  110  occurred  before  30.  The  central  spindle-celled 
sarcoma  was  the  only  form  that  Gross  found  to  occur  more  frequently  after 
30  than  before.  In  about  half  the  cases  the  disease  was  attributed  to  injury. 
The  various  long  bones  were  affected  in  the  following  order  :  femur,  67  ;  tibia, 
46  ;  humerus,  25  ;  fibula,  13  ;  ulna,  7  ;  radius,  6  ;  ulna  and  radius,  1.'  The 
following  table,  showing  the  malignancy  of  the  various  forms  of  sarcoma 
affecting  the  long  bones,  is  so  important  that  I  reproduce  it  entire. 
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When  internal  organs  become  affected,  the  secondary  growths  will 
generally  be  found  in  the  lung,  and  sometimes  also  in  the  liver  and  other 
viscera.  The  secondary  tumours,  as  a  rule,  reproduce  the  special  features  of 
the  primary,  such  as  ossification,  calcification,  development  of  cartilage,  &c. 
(Fig.  528). 

In  Central  Sarcoma  of  Bone  the  tumour  springs  from  the  cancellous  tissue 

or  the  medullary  canal.  It  is  usually 
situated  at  or  about  one  articular  end, 
expanding  the  bone,  until  in  many 
cases  a  thin  shell  only  is  left  surround- 
ing the  mass.  The  symptoms  may  at 
first  closely  resemble  those  of  chronic 
periostitis  and  osteitis,  or  abscess  of 
bone,  the  only  means  of  diagnosis  some- 
times being  the  application  of  a  tre- 
phine. In  most  cases,  however,  the 
pain  is  not  so  severe  as  in  chronic  in- 
flammatory affections.  However  exten- 
sively the  articular  end  of  the  bone 
may  be  destroyed  by  the  tumour,  the 
cartilage  of  the  neighbouring  joint 
never  becomes  implicated.  The  close 
proximity  of  the  tumour  to  the  joint 
may  lead  to  the  disease  being  mistaken 
for  tuberculous  disease  of  the  articula- 
tion, as  I  have  more  than  once  seen 
happen  in  myeloid  sarcoma  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur.  The  cartilage,  how- 
ever, being  undestroyed,  there  is  in  these  cases  usually  a  considerably  greater 
degree  of  movement  than  is  possible  in  tuberculous  disease.  Central  sarcoma,  so 
ong  as  the  disease  is  confined  within  the  walls  of  bone,  develops  but  slowly  nd 
shows  but  Httle  tendency  to  infect  the  system,  but  when  once  it  extends  beyond 
andimpHcates  the  soft  parts,  the  danger  becomes  greatly  increased.  Spontane- 
ous fracture  is  not  uncommon.  Central  sarcomata  are  of  four  kinds,  myeloid 
or  giant-celled,  spindle-celled,  round-celled,  and  mixed  spindle-  and  roand- 
celled  These  are  further  modified  by  the  formation  of  cysts,  calcification, 
ossification,  and  the  development  of  cartilage.  Eighty-one  cases  collected  by 
Butlin  showed  the  following  structure  :  round-celled  22,  of  which  17  were 


Fig.  529,— Myeloid  Sarcoma  of  Head  of  Tibia.  The 
tumour  is  extensively  cystic. 
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simple,  1  calcilied,  3  ossifying,  aud  1  fibroid  ;  spindle-celled  19,  of  which  15 
WQXQ  simple,  2  developing  cartilage,  and  2  calcified  ;  mixed-celled  22,  of  which 
18  were  simple,  3  ossifying,  and  1  calcified  ;  and  myeloid  17,  of  which  14  were 
simple,  and  3  conLaiued  bony  spicula.    According  to  Gross,  if  the  long  bones 


Fig.  530.— Giant-cell  from  Myeloid  Fig.  531.— Fusiform  anrl  oat-shaped  Cells 

Sarcoma.  from  Myeloid  Tumour. 


only  be  considered,  myeloid  tumours  form  a  much  larger  proportion  than  in 
Buthu's  table. 

All  the  central  sarcomata,  except  the  myeloid,  tend  to  difi'Qse  themselves 
widely  through  the  medullary  canal  ;  the  myeloid  tumour  often  remains 
tolerably  sharply  limited  to  the  articular  end 
of  the  bone  in  which  it  commenced,  and 
may  even  be  shut  off  from  the  medullary 
canal  by  a  dense  plate  of  new  bone.  As  a 
central  sarcoma  grows,  the  bone  becomes 
"  expanded "  by  it  till  a  mere  shell,  often 
deficient  in  parts,  is  left.  If  the  tumour  be 
very  soft  or  contain  cysts,  this  may  in 
parts  give  the  sensation  of  "  egg-shell 
crackling." 

In  Peripheral,  or  Periosteal  Sarcoma, 
there  is  no  expansion  of  bone.  The  tumour 
is  from  the  first  elastic  and  fixed,  commen- 
cing usually  at  one  side,  but  often  at  a  later 
period  embracing  the  whole  bone.  The 
forms  of  sarcoma  met  with  in  80  examples 
collected  by  Butlin  were  the  following : 
round-celled  30,  of  which  22  were  simple,  6 
ossifying,  and  2  chondrifying  ;  spindle-celled 
22,  of  which  13  were  simple,  3  ossifying,  and 
6  chondrifying,  and  in  some  cases  subse- 
quently becoming  ossified  or  calcified  ;  mixed 
round-  and  spindle-celled  28,  of  which  11  were  simple,  6  ossifying,  5  calcifying, 
and  6  developing  cartilage.  When  the  tumour  ossifies  or  calcifies  it  does  not  pene- 
trate deeply  into  the  compact  tissue  ;  when  these  changes  do  not  take  place  the 
bone  becomes  eroded  and  spontaneous  fi-acture  is  very  likely  to  occur.  The  pain 
accompanying  a  subperiosteal  tumour  is  usually  less  severe  than  that  of  a 
central  sarcoma.  The  tumour  varies  in  consistence  according  to  its  nature 
from  firm  and  elastic  to  semi-fluctuating.    In  some  cases  pulsation  of  a 


Fig.  532.— Calcified  Nodule  of  Sarcoma  of 
the  Lung,  secondary  to  a  similar  growth  in 
a  long  Bone  (188  diam.)  a.  Decalcified.  Tlie 
fiat  grey  Surface  represents  the  Calcified 
Stroma,  b.  Not  decalcified.  Shows  the 
glistening  bars  of  Calcified  Stroma  passing 
between  the  granular  cells,  which  in  some 
parts  also  are  calcified. 
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thrilling  kind,  with  or  withont  a  bruit,  is  distinctly  perceptible  especially 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  when  the  vascularity  of  the  tumour 
is  greatly  increased.  Cysts  are  not  uncommon  in  the  softer  forms  of 
sarcoma. 

Diagnosis. — Central  sarcoma  of  bone  in  its  early  stages  so  closely  resembles 
chronic  osleilis  and  periostitis  that  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  come  to  a 
correct  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case  witliout  cutting  down  on  the 
bone  and  applying  a  trephine  or  gouge.  In  the  later  stages  the  diagnosis 
becomes  more  easy;  the  great  enlargement  of  the  bone,  the  occurrence  of  "egg- 
shell crackling  "  on  pressure,  and.  more  especially  pulsation  when  it  is  present, 
making  the  nature  of  the  case  clear. 

From  r//slic  tumours  of  bone  the  diagnosis  is  often  impossible,  as  the  great 


majority  of  "cysts  of  bone  "  (except  in  the  jaws)  are  really  soft  sarcomata 
with  cysts  developed  in  the  tumour.  It  is  only  by  cutting  into  the  affected 
part  that  the  nature  of  the  disease  can  be  ascertained.  From  disease  of  the 
neighbouring  joint,  the  diagnosis  is  made  by  observing  that  the  joint  does  not 
form  the  centre  of  the  swelling,  and  that  movement,  although  limited,  is  not 
painful,  and  is  unaccompanied  by  grating  or  crackling  in  the  articulation. 
Should  the  tumour  have  penetrated  the  joint,  which  is  very  rare,  the  difficulty 
of  diagnosis  becomes  greatly  increased. 

Peripheral  Sarcoma  is  most  frequently  mistaken  for  a  deep-seated  cliromc 
abscess,  but  the  absence  of  true  fluctuation,  the  presence  of  a  rounded  edge  to 
the  tumour,  and  its  fixed  attachment  to  the  bone  will  usually  enable  the 
Surgeon  to  recognise  its  true  nature.  Sometimes  the  nature  of  the  disease  is 
revealed  by  the  occurrence  of  spontaneous  fracture,  as  in  the  case  represented 
in  Fio-  535.    In  all  doubtful  cases  the  swelling  must  be  punctured  with  an 
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aspirator.  Even  when  the  presence  of  a  tumour  is  evident,  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  make  sure  that  it  is  attached  to  the  bone.  Examination  under  chloroform, 
with  complete  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  will  usually,  however,  overcome  this 
difficulty. 

A  consolidated  aneurism  has  been  mistaken  for  a  sarcoma  of  bone,  and  ampu- 
tation has  been  performed  on  this  supposition,  as  in  the  case  represented  in 
Fig.  450.  The  opposite  error  has,  however,  more  often  been  made,  a  soft 
pulsating  sarcoma  being  taken  for  an  aneurism.  The  distinction  between 
these  diseases  has  already  been  given  at  p.  112. 

Having  ascertained  the  presence  of  a  tumour,  it  remains  to  determine  the 


Fig.  535.— Peripheral  Spin-  Fig.  536.  —  Peri- 

dle-celled  Sarcoma  of  Shaft  of  pheral  Spindle-celled 

Femur  sawn  open.     Spon-  Sarcoma  of  Shaft  of 

taneous  Fracture.  Femur,  successfully 

Amputated  at  Hip- 
Joint. 

nature  of  the  groivth.  In  many  cases  this  cannot  be  done.  If  the  tumour  is 
of  slow  growth,  very  firm,  of  considerable  size,  lobulated  on  the  surface,  very 
clearly  defined,  and  immovably  fixed  to  the  bone,  it  may  be  a  simple  chon- 
droma. If,  with  the  same  symptoms,  however,  it  is  of  more  rapid  growth,  it 
may  be  a  sarcoma  developing  into  cartilage.  The  distinction  is  very  impor- 
tant if  it  can  be  made,  for  a  simple  chondroma  is  an  innocent  tumour,  and  the 
Surgeon  in  removing  it  may  carry  his  knife  close  to  the  growth,  but  a  chondri- 
fying  sarcoma  is  usually  very  malignant,  and  amputation  must  be  done  high 
above  it.  Unfortunately  the  distinction  is  often  impossible.  When  the  tumour 
18  central  and  situated  at  an  articular  end  of  a  long  bone,  especially  the  upper 
end  of  the  tibia,  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus  or 
the  lower  end  of  the  ulna,  or  in  the  lower  jaw,  the  chances  are  greatly 
m  favour  of  its  being  a  myeloid  sarcoma.    According  to  Gross,  nearly 
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70  per  cent,  of  the  central  tumours  of  the  louj;-  bones  are  of  this  nature. 
Myeloid  tumours  are  often  somewhat  globular  in  form,  and  cysts  are  very 
common  in  them.  They  usually  occur  between  25  and  35,  and  y^vow 
slowly  without  affecting  the  constitution.  When  the  central  tumour  affects 
the  shaft  of  a  bone  it  is  probably  one  of  the  more  malignant  sarcomata, 
either  round-celled,  spindle-celled  or  mixed,  myeloid  being  very  rare  in  this 
situation. 

The  peripheral  sarcomata  cannot  be  clearly  distinguished  from  each  other. 
Myeloid  so  rarely  commences  superficially,  that  it  may  practically  be  excluded. 
If*  the  lymphatic  glands  are  affected,  it  is  most  probably  a  round-celled 


Fig.  537.— Bapidly  growing  malignant  Tu- 
mour of  the  Head  of  the  Humerus,  with 
Spontaneous  Fracture  of  the  Shaft. 


Fig.  538.— Section  of  rapidly  growing  malignant 
Tumour  of  Head  of  Humerus  :  upper  end  and  Head 
of  Humerus  destroyed,  but  Articular  Cartilage  un- 
affected. Tumour  divided  by  white  vertical  lines— 
the  Periosteum :  inside  which  only  were  the  Os- 
seous Spicula  found. 


sarcoma,  the  spindle-celled  form  very  rarely  spreading  in  this  way.  All  forms 
of  peripheral  sarcoma  may  equally  implicate  the  surrounding  soft  parts. 

In  distinguishing  between  the  benign  and  the  malignant  tumours,  Paget 
directs  attention  to  the  following  points  :  1.  The  age  of  the  patient.  If 
below  puberty  or  past  middle  life  the  tumour  is  probably  malignant,  unless 
it  be  a  common  exostosis.  2.  The  age  of  the  tumour.  If  of  more  than 
two  years'  duration,  it  is  probably  not  malignant.  3.  If  a  tumour  of  bone 
have  doubled  in  size  in  six  months,  not  being  inflamed,  it  is  probably 

malignant.  .     .      „  tj? 

Treatment.— The  only  possible  treatment  is  by  operative  interference.  It 
the  tumour  be  simple,  it  may  be  possible  to  remove  it  by  gouging  or  cutting  it 
out  but  if  it  be  one  of  the  malignant  sarcomata,  the  only  safe  course  is  to 
remove  the  whole  bone  from  which  it  springs.  If  from  the  localized  nature  of 
the  growth,  its  origin  at  an  articular  end  of  a  bone,  and  its  central  position, 
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there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  a  myeloid  sarcoma,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
remove  only  the  part  of  the  bone  from  which  it  grows.  In  the  leg  this 
necessitates  amputation,  but  in  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  or  the  upper  end 
of  the  humerus,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  excise  the  alfected  part  of  the  bone 
without  removing  the  limb.  In  tumours  of  the  lower  jaw  it  is  seldom 
necessary  to  remove  more  than  half  the  bone.  If  part  of  the  bone  only  be 
removed,  the  sawn  surface  and  medullary  canal  must  be  carefully  examined, 
and  if  they  do  not  appear  healthy  more  must  be  cut  away. 

If  the  tumour  be  peripheral,  or  if  it  be  a  central  sarcoma  of  any  kind  other 
than  myeloid,  no  means  avail  except  the  complete  removal  of  the  diseased  bone. 
These  operations  are,  however,  not  very  promising,  as  there  are  few  forms  of 
malignant  tumour  in  which  secondary  growths  more  rapidly  develop.  The 
rapidity  of  recurrence  will,  however,  greatly  depend  upon  the  form  of  the 
disease,  on  the  time  when  ampuiation  is  performed,  and  on  the  part  where 
it  is  practised.  Amputation  should  always,  if  possible,  be  performed  in 
the  earliestst  age  of  the  disease,  before  general  infection  has  taken  place. 
If  the  glands  be  enlarged,  little  can  be  expected  in  the  way  of  ultimate 
cure. 

The  selection  of  the  hne  at  which  amputation  should  be  performed  is  of 
great  importance.    If  the  limb  be  removed  for  a  central  growth  in  the 
continuity  of  the  diseased  bone,  there  is  great  probability  of  a  rapid  return  of 
the  disease  in  the  stump — even  when  the  bone  appears  healthy  to  the  naked 
eye  at  the  part  cut  through,  the  myeloid  sarcoma  alone  being  an  exception  to 
this  rule.    In  cases  of  peripheral  disease,  this  return  may  not  take  place  in  the 
same  bone  ;  indeed,  I  have  seen  one  case  of  the  kind  in  which  the  disease 
affected  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  and  that  bone  was  amputated  in  its  upper 
third  ;  in  this  case,  after  a  lapse  of  some  months,  fatal  recurrence  of  the 
disease  took  place  in  the  pelvic  bones,  but  not  in  the  stump.    As,  however, 
the  peripheral  is  more  rare  than  the  central  form  of  the  disease,  and  as  there 
are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  precise  kind  before  removal,  the  rule,  I 
think,  should  be  absolute  to  amputate  at  or  above  the  next  joint— at  the  hip- 
joint,  in  mahgnant  disease  of  the  femur  ;  in  the  thigh,  for  that  of  the  bones 
of  the  leg  ;  and  at  the  shoulder,  when  the  upper  arm  is  affected.    When  the 
lower  part  of  the  femur,  however,  is  involved,  amputation  through  the 
trochanters  may  sometimes  be  substituted  for  disarticulation  at  the  hip- joint, 
the  latter  operation  being  so  formidable  and  so  fatal  that  the  Surgeon  may 
thmk  it  advisable  not  to  subject  the  patient  to  so  serious  a  risk  ;  or  amputa- 
tion might  be  performed  through  the  trochanters,  and  the  head  of  the  bone 
then  resected.    In  this  way  the  severity  of  the  operation  and  the  extent  of 
wound  would  be  lessened,  whilst  the  whole  of  the  diseased  bone  would  be 
removed.    In  cases  of  myeloid  sarcoma  it  is  not  usually  necessary  to  remove 
the  whole  bone,  as  the  disease  almost  invariably  begins  in  the  articular  ends, 
and  rarely  extends  far.  into  the  medullary  canal. 

In  some  forms  of  malignant  bone  disease,  however,  the  muscles  inserted 
into  the  affected  bone  speedily  become  contaminated,  and  this  contamination 
may  spread  widely  through  the  substance  or  along  the  sheath  of  any 
particular  muscle.  Hence  I  think  the  rule  in  these  cases  should  be  to 
amputate  not  only  above  the  diseased  bone,  but,  if  practicable,  above  the 
origins  of  the  muscles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  disease  :  thus,  if  there  be 
a  malignant  tumour  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  amputation  should  be  done 
VOL.  ir. 
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not  only  above  the  elbow-joint  but  above  the  humeral  attachments  of  the 
muscles  of  the  forearm. 

The  propriety  of  excision  of  some  bones,  as  of  those  of  the  face,  in  this 
disease  must  depend  on  whether  the  morbid  growth  is  limited  to  the  structures 
that  can  be  excised.  This  operation  can  rarely  be  advantageously  practised  in 
malignant  tumours,  there  being  in  general  too  great  an  implication  of  the  soft 
structures  in  the  neighbourhood  to  justify  it. 

Secondary  Sarcomata  of  Bone. — All  malignant  sarcomata,  wherever 
arising,  when  they  become  generalized,  may  form  secondary  growths  in  the 
bones.  Thus  in  a  case  of  sarcoma  of  the  breast  under  my  care  some  years 
ago,  the  fatal  result  was  due  to  a  secondary  tumour  forming  in  the  sternum. 
Melanotic  sarcoma  not  unfrequently  gives  rise  to  secondary  tumours  in  the 
medulla  or  cancellous  tissue  of  bones  ;  secondary  alveolar  sarcoma  is  sometimes 
met  with. 

Carcinoma  of  Bone  is  always  secondary.    Glandular  Carcinoma  when 
it  becomes  generahzed,  not  unfrequently  gives  rise  to  secondary  tumours  of 
bone,  and  is  a  common  cause  of  spontaneous  fracture.    Seven  cases  of  this 
kind' have  occurred  lately  in  University  College  Hospital,  which  are  good 
examples  of  this.    Five  occurred  after  excision  of  the  breast.    In  three,  the 
secondary  tumour  formed  in  the  vertebra  ;  in  one,  in  the  ribs  ;  and  in  one, 
in  the  femur.    In  a  sixth  case,  in  an  apparently  healthy  man,  the  upper  jaw 
was  excised  for  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  primary  tumour  of  the  outer  part  of 
the  upper  maxilla  and  the  malar  bone.    After  death  a  primary  scirrhous  cancer 
of  the  pancreas  was  found,  and  the  tumour  of  the  jaw  presented  the  same 
structure    In  a  seventh  case,  amputation  at  the  shoulder-jomt  was  performed 
for  a  tumour  of  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus  which  was  thought  to  be  a 
primary  sarcoma,  but  which  proved  to  be  a  carcinoma,  secondary  to  a  primary 

growth  in  the  uterus. 

Squamous  Carcinoma  of  bone  very  rarely  occurs  as  a  secondary  growth  ; 
it  is  usually  the  result  of  direct  extension  from  the  primary  tumour.  _  iwo 
specimens  of  secondaiy  squamous  carcinoma  of  a  rib  are  preserved  m  the 
Museum  of  University  College  ;  in  one  the  primary  growth  was  m  the 
oesophagus,  in  the  other  on  the  penis. 

Secondary  Columnar  Carcinoma  is  still  more  rare.  Bernard  Pitts  has 
recorded  a  case  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  London,  m 
which  a  growth  in  the  humerus  causing  spontaneous  fracture  was  secondary  to 
a  columnar  carcinoma  of  the  rectum.  •     n  ^ui.  I'n  fho 

A  very  rare  form  of  malignant  growth  is  occasionally  met  with  in  tbe 
thyroid  body,  which  almost  exactly  resembles  the  normal  gland  in  structure 
It  ha  a  peculiar  tendency  to  give  rise  to  secondaiy  tumours  of  the  same 
iri"  re  in  the  bones.    cLs  of  this  kind  have  been  recorded  by  Cohnheim. 
Morris  and  others.    In  some  cases  they  have  pulsated  strongly. 

In  sec^^^^^^^  cancerous  tumours  of  bone  are  central,  commencmg  either  in 

f>iP  moduUa  or  in  the  cancellous  tissue.  ^  ,         ^         „  .  c 

P™a™g  Tumours  or  BONE-OsTEO-ANEUE.SM.-PiOsatnig  tumours  ol 

Je  or  Steo-aneurisms,  arc  a  mixed  group  of  growths  P°^-^'°= '~ 
X'o-  feature,  that  the,  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^  "L'Z. 
resemble  a  j,,^]";,  CoS  out,  suuvll  aneurismal  dilatations 

r;rsro;'re'  ts'se"^,"  ::rf«m'»  olose  uetwor.  throughout  the  mass. 
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Gross  states  that  pulsation  was  present  in  20  per  cent,  of  the  myeloid  tumours, 
in  12  per  cent,  of  the  central  spindle-celled  growths,  and  in  33  per  cent,  of  the 
centra]  round-celled  sarcomata,  of  which  he  had  collected  the  records.  In 
peripheral  sarcomata  pulsation  was  very  rare.  It  is  evident  that  pulsation 
cannot  be  recognized  in  central  tumours  until  the  bony  wall  has  been  completely 
destroyed  at  one  side,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  frequency  with  which  central 
tumours  pulsate  distinctly  after  this  has  taken  place  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  vascular  mass  of  the  tumour  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  but  one  by 
unyielding  bone. 

Excluding  all  these  cases,  two  other  kinds  of  pulsating  tumours  have  been 
described  as  occurring  in  bone.  In  one  of  these,  which  is  very  rare,  there  is 
developed  in  the  bone  a  vascular  erectile  growth,  closely  resembling  a 
capillary  naevus  in  structure,  composed  of  an  infinity  of  vessels,  interlacing  in 
every  way,  so  as  to  form  a  soft  reddish  tumour  (Fig.  539).  In  the  second  form 
a  hollow  cavity  is  formed  in  a  bone,  scooped  out  of  the  cancellous  structure 
and  filled  with  blood,  partly  liquid  and  partly  coagulated,  and  having  arterial 
branches  opening  into  it.  The  shell  of  bone  surrounding  this  cavity  is  very 
thin  and  expanded,  and  after  a  time  is  usually  completely  absorbed  on  one  side. 

This  constitutes  the  "  true  aneurism  of  bone."  Its  mode  of  origin  is 
uncertain.  Yolkmann  suggests  that  in  some  cases  it  may  be  a  soft  sarcoma, 
the  original  tissue  of  which  has  been  entirely  softened  and  broken  down  by 
haemorrhage  into  its  substance. 

In  an  important  communication  on  the  subject  of  blood  tumours  of  bone, 
presented  by  Eoughton  to  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  in  1889, 
two  cases  are  described  which  seem  to  prove  their  sarcomatous  nature.  One  was 
a  female  child,  aged  four  years,  under  the  care  of  Langton  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  for  expansion  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia.  Egg-shell  crackling 
was  obtained,  and  an  exploratory  incision  revealed  a  cavity  in  the  bone  con- 
taining about  two  ounces  of  altered  blood  and  a  few  clots.  The  cavity  was 
plugged  and  gradually  closed  ;  three  years  later  the  child  was  perfectly  well 
and  no  difference  could  be  detected  in  the  measurements  of  the  limb. 
Microscopic  examination  of  a  piece  of  bone  from  the  wall  of  the  cavity 
showed  that  it  contained  myeloid  sarcoma  tissue  which  was  remarkably  rich  in 
blood-vessels.  In  the  other  case,  recorded  by  Max  Oberst,  a  fluctuating 
tumour  as  large  as  two  fists  occupied  the  position  of  the  internal  condyle  of 
the  femur.  Amputation  was  performed,  and  the  thin  layer  of  tissue  lining  the 
cyst  consisted  of  myeloid  sarcoma  in  which  blood  was  extravasated  from  large 
thm-walled  vessels.  The  patient  died  subsequently  with  secondary  sarcomatous 
deposits.  Eoughton  suggests  that  the  blood-vessels  form  an  essential  part  of 
the  growth-developed  possibly  from  the  multinucleated  cells-and  that  these 
tumours  are  really  angeio-sarcomata. 

Situation  —Pulsating  sarcomata  may  be  found  anywhere,  bat  are  most 
common  in  the  bones  of  the  skull,  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  and  upper  end  of 
me  temur.  i^^void  growths  are  most  common  on  the  skull.  The  "true 
aneurism  of  bone  "  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  head  of  the  tibia. 

Symptoms.-When  the  tumour  is  merely  a  highly  vascular  sarcoma,  the 
symptoms  are  the  same  as  those  already  described  as  indicating  a  central 
sarcoma  of  bone,  with  the  addition  of  pulsation  and  bruit.  In  these  the 
oharaoZ  'I  f^^^  superficial,  and  commonly  of  a  thrilling 

cnaracter  ;  it  may  be  distinctly  expansile  ;  the  bruit  is  usually  soft  and  blow- 
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ing,  but  not  iiufrcquently  harsh,  loud,  and  whizzinf,^    In  the  so-called 
"  osteo-aueurism,"  aocording  to  N^laton,  the  bruit  is  often  absent.  In 
pulsating  sarcomata  I  have  heard  the  bruit  peculiarly  loud,  rough,  and  super- 
ficial.   On  compresshig  the  main  artery  leading  to  the  part  of  the  limb  in 
which  the  tumour  is  situated,  all  movement  and  bruit  commonly  cease  in  it, 
and  the  tumour  lessens  in  size.    By  pressing  upon  the  growth  when  it  is  thus 
diminished,  it  will  commonly  be  found  to  have  a  bony  margin,  with  a  central 
depression.    In  some  cases  the  tumour  is  fed  by  several  arterial  branches,  which 
may  be  felt  distinctly  pulsating  uuder  the  skin.    This  is  more  particularly  the 
case  in  soft  sarcomata  occurring  upon  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  and  the  scapula, 
and  then  the  bruit  and  pulsation  cannot  be  made  to  cease  in  it.  AH 
these  signs  are  commonly  somewhat  intermittent,  the  pulsation  appearing 
perhaps  ^in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  and  disappearing  as  it  advances  ; 
or  the  reverse  may  occur,  the  pulsation  and  bruit  becoming  distinct  as 


•  Fig.  539.-  Vascular  Erectile  Tumour  of  one  of  the  Parietal  Bones. 

the  disease  increases  in  size  and  meets  with  more  resistance  in  its  outward 

^'°^agnosis.— The  distinction  between  a  pulsating  sarcoma  of  bone  and  the 
so-called  "  osteo-aneurism "  may  be  almost  impossible;  and,  indeed  it 
seems  probable  that  the  latter  is  itself  in  the  majority  of  cases  sarcomatous 

iTm  ordinary  aneurism  the  diagnosis  of  pulsating  tumours  of  bone  may  be 
attended  with  almost  insuperable  difficulties.  So  great  are  these,  that  ,hei^  are 
many  cases  on  record  in  which  the  most  expenenced  ^"^'g^^^^^.^^^^^^ 
arteries  for  tumours  that  were  supposed  to  be  ^^^^  J,^'^^ 

turned  out  to  be  pulsating  sarcomata.  A  principal  point  to  be  attended  to  in 
mlk  nc  he  diagnosis  is  the  situation  of  the  tumouis  which  may  occur  in  a 
mrt  of  the  body  where  there  is  no  vessel  large  enough  to  give  rise  to  such  a 
dSase  -as  for  instance,  about  the  head  of  the  fibula  or  the  outer  side  of  the 
n  Ivi  Then,  again,  its  incorporation  with  the  subjacent  bone,  the  want  of  a 
'd  in^tly  limiteland  circumscribed  outline,  and. the  e—  many  - 
of  nlates  of  bone  in  the  wall  of  the  tumour-givmg  rise,  peihaps,  on  Pressure 
to  he  Peculiar  rustling  or  crackling  sound  characteristic  of  centra  bony 
gi-owtL-wi!renablf  th?  Surgeon  to^come  to  a  correct  conclusion.    In  this 
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he  will  be  further  assisted  by  its  having  on  compression  a  soft,  doughy,  or 
spongy  feel,  or  appearing  as  a  depression  surrounded  by  an  osseous  margin. 
In  many  cases  also,  the  less  impulsive  character  of  the  beat  of  the  tumour, 
the  peculiar  shrill  and  tremulous  whiz  in  the  pulsation  and  bruit,  will  throw 
light  on  the  nature  of  the  disease.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  when 
tumours  of  this  kind  occur  in  some  of  the  ordinary  situations  of  aneurism, 
as  about  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  in  the  popliteal  space,  the  diagnosis  is 
surrounded  with  difficulties  which  no  amount  of  surgical  skill  may  be  able  to 
overcome. 

From  ordinary  tumours  of  hone,  the  existence  of  pulsation  and  bruit  will 
always  suffice  to  distinguish  the  growths  under  consideration. 

Treatment.— In  the  majority  of  cases  the  first  step  in  the  treatment  will 
consist  in  rendering  the  limb  bloodless,  and  making  a  free  exploratory  incision 
into  the  tumour.  If  it  be  found  to  consist  of  soft  sarcomatous  tissue  exten- 
sively broken  down  by  hasmorrhage,  the  case  must  be  treated  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  a  sarcoma  which  does  not  pulsate.  The  favourable  result 
obtained  in  Langton's  case  by  opening  the  cavity  in  the  bone  and  allowing  it 
to  granulate  from  the  bottom  would  justify  the  adoption  of  similar  measures 
in  any  case  in  which  the  blood  cyst  contains  little  or  no  soft  solid  tissue.  The 
result  in  this  instance  may  seem  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  fact  that  the 
bone  around  the  cavity  was  found  to  contain  myeloid  sarcoma  tissue.  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered  that  the  malignancy  of  a  myeloid  tumour  is  veiy  low' 
and  in  the  case  of  the  jaw,  cure  has  been  obtained  by  freely  scraping  the 
growth  from  the  cavity  in  the  expanded  bone. 

Ligature  of  the  main  artery  has  been  practised  in  several  supposed  cases  of 
"  true  aneurism  of  bone,"  but  in  the  majority  of  these  the  disease  turned 
out  to  be  a  soft  sarcoma,  and  consequently  no  benefit  resulted.  The  growth 
of  the  tumour  was  not  even  retarded.  Eoux,  however,  has  recorded^  case 
m  which  he  cured  a  pulsating  swelhng  in  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  by 
hgature  of  the  brachial  artery.  Lallemand  cured  a  so-called  aneurism  of  bone 
by  the  same  procedure.  In  a  patient  of  Dupuytren's  no  return  of  the 
disease  took  place  for  six  years,  when  it  recurred,  and  amputation  became 
necessary. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 


DISEASES  OF  JOINTS.— EXCISION  OF  JOINTS. 

Joints  may  become  the  seat  of  Inflammatory  Affections  of  an  acute  or 
chronic  character;  of  Tuberculous  Disease;  or  of  various  other  morbid 
conditions,  such  as  more  or  less  permanent  rigidity,  or  Ankylosis,  the  forma- 
tion of  Foreign  Bodies  within  their  cavities,  and  Neuralgia.  In  studying 
these  various  articular  affections,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  joint  is 
composed  of  a  number  of  different  structures  :  of  synovial  membrane,  cartilage, 
bone,  ligament,  and  capsule,  or  investing  fibrous  expansion.  Disease  may 
primarily  begin  in  any  one  of  these  structures,  though  eventually  the  morbid 
process  usually  spreads  to  other  tissues  entering  into  the  formation  of  the 
joint.  The  merit  of  having  been  the  first  to  point  out  the  true  mode  of 
studying  these  afi'ections  in  reference  to  the  different  structures  in  which  they 
have  originated,  is  certainly  due  to  Benjamin  Brodie. 


SYNOVITIS. 


Inflammation  of  the  Synovial  Membrane  may  occur  under  two  forms: 
simple  or  serous,  and  purulent  or  suppurative.  In  the  former  the  inflamma- 
tion aifects  the  synovial  membrane  only,  and  has  little  tendency  to  extend  to 
the  other  structures  of  the  joint ;  in  the  latter  the  capsule,  and  ligaments,  the 
cartilages  and  even  the  bones  ultimately  become  implicated  unless  the  in- 
flammation is  arrested  by  treatment,  and  consequently  this  form  soon  merges 
into  the  affection  known  as  acute  arthritis,  with  which  it  will  be  described 

Clinically  the  term  Synovitis  used  by  itself  is  commonly  apphed  only  to  the 

'''seL^uTor  Simple  Synovitis,  is  perhaps,  the  most  common  of  all  articular 
ntfpptions     It  may  be  acute,  subacute  or  chronic. 

Acuie  Synovitis-Causes.-Simple  acute  synovitis  most  commonly  arise 

3  more  frequently  those  that  are  most  exposed  by  having  the  thmnest 
I  nf  «oft  mrts  and  by  being  especially  subjected  to  variations  of 
LmpSu  ,  h  CL  knees  Ld  aii  J  Gonorrhea  is  an  occasional  cause 
SmmaMon  of  the  synovial  ..^^  ^t^^::^^  m'^ 
very  rare  cases  a  subacute  form  I  the  samrtime  as  the  cutaneous 

>vith  in  the  secondary  stage  of  syphilis  ^/'^^^.'^^'i^  especially  the 

eruptions,  and  effusion  into  one  or 

knees,  may  be  a  symptom  of  the  .  hen  ed  djseas  .  -tu  ^J^^^,^^^ 
inflammation  with  exudation  into  the  joint  is  met  ^mui 
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as  a  consequence  of  miliary  tubercle  of  the  synovial  membrane.  Somewhat 
sudden  distension  of  the  synovial  membrane,  often  with  swelling  of  the  whole 
alfected  limb,  is  one  of  the  phenomena  not  uncommonly  observed  in  Charcot's 
disease  of  joints  (see  Charcot's  Disease). 

Acute  synovitis  is  an  occasional  sequela  of  the  acute  specific  fevers,  especially 
typhoid  ;  the  extreme  distension  of  the  joint  may  cause  dislocation  (see  "Vol.  I., 
p.  655).  Lastly,  synovitis  is  not  unfrequently  secondary  to  inflammation  and 
other  affections  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  joint. 

Pathology. — As  uncomplicated  acute  synovitis  is  never  fatal,  we  seldom 
have  an  opportunity  of  studying  its  pathology.  It  would,  however,  appear 
from  the  examination  of  joints  in  cases  of  synovitis  from  injury,  as  well  as 
from  the  experiments  of  Eichet,  Bonnet,  and  others,  who  have  induced  trau- 
matic synovitis  in  animals,  that  there  is  in  the  first  instance  an  inflammatory 
congestion  of  the  synovial  membrane,  with  loss  of  its  pecuKar  satiny  polish. 
The  synovia  is  then  increased  in  quantity,  and  becomes  thin  and  serous,  and 
after  a  time  intermixed  with  inflammatory  exudation  which  is  poured  out 
with  it.  If  the  disease  progress  favourably,  these  products  are  completely 
absorbed.  In  more  rare  cases,  the  congestion  and  swelling  of  the  synovial 
membrane  increase,  until  at  last  it  becomes  so  turgid  and  distended  with  blood 
and  effused  fluids,  that  a  kind  of  chemosis  results  ;  a  thin  purulent-looking  fluid 
is  poured  out,  composed  of  granular  corpuscles — partly  migrated  leucocytes, 
and  partly  desquamated  and  degenerated  endothelial  cells — floating  in  a  serous 
liquid. 

In  all  cases  of  acute  synovitis  the  fringes  of  the  membrane  become  swollen, 
and  their  vessels  injected  with  blood,  so  that  they  form  prominent  red 
elevations,  especially  at  the  margins  of  the  cartilages.  The  inflammation  in 
such  cases  frequently  extends  to  the  other  structures  forming  the  joint,  and 
the  disease  then  foi-ms  one  variety  of  acute  arthritis.  In  other  cases,  granula- 
tions are  thrown  out  on  the  looser  portions  of  the  membrane,  and  becoming 
injected  with  blood-vessels,  constitute  fringed  and  villous  membranous  expan- 
sions, lying  upon  the  subjacent  cartilage. 

Symptoms  of  Acute  Synovitis. — The  symptoms  of  synovitis  consist  of 
pain  and  heat  and  distension  of  the  joint,  with  fluctuation.  If  it  be  large 
and  exposed,  the  pain  is  sometimes  severe,  especially  at  night,  being  greatly 
increased  by  moving  or  pressing  upon  the  articulation  ;  it  is  usually  sharp, 
but  when  the  disease  occurs  in  rheumatic  or  gouty  constitutions,  it  is  of  a 
gnawing  character.  On  laying  the  hand  on  the  joint,  it  will  be  felt  to  be  hot 
The  swelling  of  the  affected  joint  is  considerable,  and  evidently  depends  on 
accumulation  of  fluid  within  the  synovial  sac,  the  extreme  outline  of  which  is 
rendered  apparent  by  the  tension  to  which  it  is  subjected.  Thus  in  the  knee 
it  rises  up  high  in  the  thigh  under  the  vasti,  to  the  extent  of  three  or  four 
inches  above  the  upper  border  of  the  patella,  the  swelling  being  higher  on  the 
inner  than  on  the  outer  side  of  the  limb,  whilst  in  the  elbow  it  rises  in  the  same 
manner  under  the  tendon  of  the  triceps.  There  is  no  effusion  into  the  surround- 
ing tissues  ;  and  hence  the  outline  of  the  joint  can  be  distinctly  felt,  and 
fluctuation  perceived  in  it.  The  limb  is  usually  semiflexed,  for  in  this  position 
there  is  the  greatest  general  relaxation  of  the  ligaments,  and  it  consequently 
gives  the  patient  most  ease.  The  joint  cannot  be  moved  without  pain.  The 
constitutional  febrile  disturbance  is  tolerably  severe,  especially  if  the  affection 
occur  in  a  rheumatic  constitution. 
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The  presence  of  an  abnormal  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  joint  is  always 
indicated  by  fluctuation  and  iinilutuiion,  and  by  the  peculiar  sliape  acquired 
by  the  part.    Thus  in  the  knee,  which  is  the  most  common  seat  of  the 
alfection,  the  patella  will  float,  as  it  were,  on  the  fluid.    If  the  distension 
be  not  too  great,  by  placing  the  finger  on  the  knee-cap  and  pushing  it  sharply 
towards  the  femur  it  can  be  felt  to  sink  through  the  fluid  and  strike  on  the 
bone  beneath.  This  sign  is  of  great  importance,  as  it  enables  us  to  distinguish 
between  simple  synovitis  with  effusion,  and  distension  of  the  joint  by  soft 
granulation  tissue  in  the  early  stages  of  tuberculous  disease.  In  order  to  elicit 
it  the  patient  must  be  lying  down  with  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  perfectly 
relaxed.     All  the  natural  hollows  about  the  knee  are  obliterated ;  the 
distended  pouches  of  the  synovial  membrane  project  distinctly  on  each  side 
above  the  patella,  and  the  hollow  on  each  side  of  the  ligamentum  patellas  is 
obliterated  by  the  infrapatellar  fat  which  is  pushed  downwards  by  the  pressure 
of  the  fluid  in  the  joint.    In  the  elbow  there  is  a  soft  and  fluctuating  swelling 
extending  above  the  olecranon  on  each  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  triceps  which 
forms  a  depression  in  the  middle  line ;  and  in  the  shoulder  there  is  a  general 
roundness  and  distension  of  the  articulation. 

Chronic  Serous  Synovitis  is  characterised  by  effusion  of  serous  fluid  into 
the  cavity  of  the  joint  without  any  tendency  to  the  formation  of  pus,  and  in 
fact  without  any  of  the  ordinary  signs  of  inflammation.  The  pressure  of  the 
fluid  distending  the  capsule  and  causing  swelling  and  weakness  of  the  joint  is 
the  prominent  symptom.  There  is  little  or  no  pain,  tenderness  or  heat  in  the 
aff"ected  joint. 

The  term  Hydrarthrosis  or  Dropsy  of  the  Joint  has  been  applied  to 
cases  in  which  the  amount  of  fluid  distending  the  joint  is  considerable,  and  the 
course  of  the  disease  extremely  chronic.  The  fluid  in  these  cases  partakes 
in  various  degrees  of  the  characters  of  serum  and  synovia.  Hydrarthrosis 
may  arise  from  at  least  three  distinct  pathological  causes.  First,  the  efl'usion 
may  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  the  ordinary  evidence  of  synovial 
inflammation,  the  case  apparently  being  merely  one  of  simple  synovitis  with 
very  excessive  eff-Qsion.  Secondly,  great  efl'usion  into  the  jomt  is  not  an 
uncommon  occuiTence  in  Charcot's  disease.  In  this  form  the  effusion  is 
painless  or  nearly  so,  and  is  soon  followed  by  destructive  changes  in  the 
cartilages  and  bones  with  looseness  of  the  ligaments  and  unnatural  mobility 
of  the  articulation.  (See  Charcot's  Disease  of  Joints.)  A  third  form  has 
been  described  by  Konig  under  the  name  of  hydrops  tuherculosus  or  tuUrculous 
dropsy  of  the  joints.    (See  Tuberculous  Disease  of  Joints.) 

In  all  forms  of  hydrarthrosis,  if  the  distension  is  considerable,  pouch-hke 
projections  of  the  synovial  membrane  may  push  their  way  through  the  least 
supported  parts  of  the  capsule,  and  form  cystic  swelhngs  m  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  joint.    When  a  bursa  communicates  with  the  synovial  membrane  it 
becomes  distended  with  the  joint  in  hydrarthrosis  as  for  example  the  bursa 
underthe  inner  head  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  that  beneath  the  deltoid.  I 
is  sa^  that,  in  some  cases,  the  distension  of  the  joint  has  been  so  great  that 
ITynov^a  membrane  has  been  ruptured,  and  the  fluid  PO^f to  the  sur- 
rnnnXn  J  areolar  tissue.    In  these  cases,  however,  it  is  probable  that  some 
deXuctlve  ch^^^^^^^^^^^   the  synovial  membrane  preceded  its  rupture.    In  more 
"  c^^^^^^^^^^     ligaments  may  become  relaxed,  and  spontaneous  dislocation 
may  take  place.    (Vol.  I.  p.  655.) 
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In  some  cases  of  chronic  synovitis  distinct  crarklmff  will  be  felt  in  the 
interior  of  the  joint,  on  laying  the  hand  over  the  articulation,  whilst  it  is  freely 
moved.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  due  to  the  existence  of  bands  of  fibrinous 
exudation  in  the  interior  of  the  joint,  through  which  the  fluid  is  pressed  by 
the  ai-ticular  movements,  and  thus  occasions  the  sensation  which  is  met  with 
under  similar  circumstances  in  enlargements  of  the  burs«,  and  m  tiuid 
effusions  in  the  sheaths  of  tendons. 

Terminations.— The  termination  of  serous  synovitis  will  depend  mainly  on 
its  cause.  When  simple  and  uncomplicated,  arising  as  the  result,  perhaps,  of 
rheumatic  influences,  it  will  in  most  cases  end  in  complete  resolution. 
In  other  instances,  however,  as  a  consequence  of  inflammatory  exudation, 
warty  vegetations  or  concretions  may  form  within  the  joint,  or  bands  stretching 
across  its  interior  or  incorporated  with  its  capsule  may  occasion  more  or  less 
permanent  stiffness.  Chronic  or  subacute  synovitis,  when  simple,  usually 
terminates  favourably,  although  the  joint  is  often  left  in  a  weak  state  from 
which  it  may  not  recover  for  many  months. 

The  termination  of  chronic  hydrarthrosis  will  chiefly  depend  on  its  cause. 
If  due  to  Charcot's  disease  the  fluid  is  usually  absorbed  more  or  less  completely 
after  some  time,  but  the  deformity  of  the  joint  remains.  (See  Charcot's 
Disease.)  In  tuberculous  dropsy  recovery  may  take  place  under  proper  con- 
stitutional and  local  treatment  with  perfect  rest,  but  not  uncommonly  the 
disease  gradually  develops  into  ordinary  white  swelling  with  destruction  of  the 
joint  (see  Tuberculous  Disease). 

Treatment  of  Serous  Synovitis. — The  treatment  of  serons  synovitis 
depends  partly  on  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  and  partly  on  the  cause  of  the 
disease.  If  a  joint  have  been  injured  subcutaneously,  and  synovitis  be 
apprehended,  or  indeed  have  commenced,  no  treatment  will  be  found  more 
efficacious  than  the  continued  application  of  ice  in  india-rubber  bags  of 
sufficient  size  to  envelop  the  whole  of  the  articulation  ;  the  limb  being  kept 
at  the  same  time  perfectly  at  rest  on  a  splint  or  in  a  sling.  Should  well- 
marked  effusion  have  already  occurred,  or  should  the  ice  fail  in  arresting 
it,  then,  if  the  patient  be  young  and  strong,  the  application  of  leeches, 
followed  by  fomentations  and  accompanied  by  perfect  rest  of  the  part  on  a 
sphnt,  or  on  pillows  properly  arranged,  will  be  the  most  useful  treatment. 
At  the  same  time,  saline  purgatives  may  be  given,  and  the  patient  kept  on  a 
low  diet. 

If  the  disease  be  rheumatic,  hot  fomentations  may  be  applied,  and  rest  of  the 
part  maintained  in  the  elevated  position;  at  the  same  time  salicylate  of  sodium 
may  be  given  in  ten-grain  doses,  and  Dover's  powder  should  be  administered  if 
there  be  much  pain  at  night.  If  the  patient  be  gouty,  colchicum  should  be 
given.  When  the  disease  is  of  syphilitic  origin,  the  application  of  blisters, 
followed  by  mercury  in  some  form,  will  be  attended  with  marked  success. 

In  subacute  or  chronic  si/fiovitis  rest  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  element 
in  the  treatment,  everything  else  proving  useless  unless  this  be  attended  to  ; 
the  limb  may  be  fixed  by  leather  splints,  or  a  starched  bandage  cut  up  so  that 
it  may  be  removed  to  make  the  necessary  applications  to  the  joint.  In  these 
cases  the  uniform  pressure  obtained  by  the  application  of  an  india-rubber 
bandage  combined  with  rest  will  often  cause  the  absorption  of  the  effused 
fluid.  Should  this  fail,  repeated  painting  with  tincture  of  iodine  till  the  skin 
is  slightly  sore,  or  blistering  over  the  whole  of  the  joint  constitutes  perhaps  the 
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most  useful  local  measure.  In  a  more  advanced  stage,  counter-irritation  by 
means  of  stimulating  embrocations,  together  with  douches,  either  of  warm 
sea-water  or  of  some  of  the  sulphurous  springs,  such  as  those  of  Aix  or 
Bareges,  will  prove  most  useful ;  and  when  all  inflammation  has  been  subdued, 
and  weakness  of  the  joint  merely  is  left,  the  joint  should  be  properly  strapped 
with  soap-plaster,  spread  upon  leather,  or  supported  by  a  well-fitting  elastic 
cap  or  stocking.  Finally,  a  course  of  efficient  rubbing  will  often  prove  most 
beneficial.  Amongst  the  internal  remedies  likely  to  be  of  most  service,  may 
be  mentioned  the  iodide  of  potassium,  either  alone  or  in  some  bitter  infusion. 

In  hjjdrarthrosis  the  treatment  must  necessarily  vary  with  the  cause.  If  it 
is  apparently  simple,  merely  an  exaggeration  of  ordinary  chronic  serous 
synovitis,  rest  combined  with  the  employment  of  pressure,  iodine  and  blisters 
must  be  employed  as  in  chronic  synovitis.  The  internal  administration  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  or  a  mild  mercurial  course,  will  sometimes  induce  the 
absorption  of  the  fluid.  If  these  means  fail,  the  fluid  may  be  removed  by 
means  of  the  aspirator,  after  which  pressure  may  be  applied  by  means  of  the 
india-rubber  bandage  to  prevent  its  reaccumulation. 

In  extreme  cases,  Jobert,  Velpeau,  and  Bonnet,  recommended  the  injection 
of  the  joint  with  tincture  of  iodine,  diluted  with  two  or  three  parts  of  water. 
In  performing  this  operation  a  small  trochar  is  introduced  into  the  joint,  a 
moderate  quantity  of  serous  fluid  is  let  out,  and  then  a  corresponding 
quantity  of  the  iodine  solution  is  thrown  in  ;  and  after  being  left  for  a  few 
minutes,  is  allowed  to  escape.  Inflammation  of  the  joint,  which  is  a  necessary 
result  of  this  procedure,  comes  on.  This  is  treated  by  ordinary  means,  and, 
according  to  the  statements  of  the  French  Surgeons,  has  in  no  case  been 
followed  by  any  serious  consequences,  but  in  several  instances  a  complete  cure 
without  ankylosis  has  resulted.  This  mode  of  treatment  does  not  appear  to 
have  met  with  much  support  in  this  country  ;  yet  it  certainly  deserves  a  trial, 
though  recourse  should  not  be  had  to  it  lightly,  as  it  is  evident  that  the 
induced  inflammation  might  exceed  the  expected  limits.  In  one  case  of 
hydrarthrosis  of  the  knee,  in  an  old  man,  in  which  I  employed  it,  about  six 
ounces  of  thin  synovia  were  drawn  off,  and  a  drachm  of  strong  tincture  of 
iodine  was  injected.  Slight  inflammation  only  ensued ;  and  the  disease, 
which  was  of  two  years'  standing,  was  completely  cured.  The  chief  points 
that  appear  to  require  attention  are  that  no  inflammation  be  going  on  at  the 
time,  there  being  no  tenderness  or  pain  in  moving  the  joint,  the  effusion  being 
quite  passive,  and  of  a  very  chronic  character  ;  and,  above  all,  that  no  air  be 
allowed  to  enter  with  the  injected  fluid.  This  treatment  might  be  of  service 
in  the  simple  form  of  hydrarthrosis,  but  in  the  tuberculous  form  it  can  hardly 
be  recommended,  whilst  if  the  case  is  one  of  Charcot's  disease  it  could  only  do 
harm.  If  other  methods  of  treatment  fail,  the  joint  may  be  drained  with 
antiseptic  precautions.  The  tube  may  be  retained  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight. 
After  dropsy  of  the  joint  has  been  removed,  the  articulation  is  usually  left 
weak  for  some  length  of  time,  in  consequence  of  the  stretching  to  which  its 
hgaments  have  been  subjected  ;  here  cold  douches,  massage,  and  an  elastic 
bandage  will  constitute  the  best  mode  of  treatment. 

The  treatment  of  tuberculous  di'opsy  will  be  considered  later. 
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By  Acute  Arthritis  is  meant  an  acute  inflammation  afi^ectrng  the  synovial 
membrane  and  rapidly  extending  from  it  to  the  other  structures  that  enter 
into  the  formation  of  a  joint.  The  disease  may  arise  primarily  in  the  synovial 
membrane,  or  the  affection  of  the  synovial  membrane  may  be  secondary  to 
disease  beginning  in  the  bones  or  in  the  soft  parts  around  the  joint.  _  in  the 
latter  case,  the  symptoms  characteristic  of  acute  arthritis  do  not  set  m  until 
the  mischief  has  extended  to  the  cavity  of  the- joint.  In  some  forms  of  acute 
arthritis  the  symptoms  clearly  indicate  that  the  inflammation  of  the  synovial 
meuibrane  precedes  that  of  the  ligaments,  while  in  others  the  extension  is  so 
rapid  that  all  the  structures  of  the  joint  may  seem  to  be  affected  simul- 
taneously. 1  1    •  1 

It  will  be  most  convenient  to  descrihe  first  the  symptoms  and  pathological 
chancres  which  are  characteristic  of  acute  arthritis  from  whatever  cause  it  may 
arise,''and  afterwards  to  point  out  the  modifications  of  the  process  dependent 

upon  its  mode  of  origin. 

Symptoms.— The  symptoms  of  acute  arthritis  that  are  most  marked  are 
the  pain,  heat,  swelling,  and  peculiar  position  of  the  joint.  The  jjfl^wi  is  often 
severe,  tensive,  and  throbbing  :  sometimes  it  is  so  acute,  that  the  patient 
screams  with  agony  ;  he  cannot  bear  the  bed  to  be  touched,  the  room  to  be 
shaken,  or  the  slightest  movement  communicated  to  the  limb,  any  attempt  at 
examination  of  the  joint  being  attended  with  unbearable  pain.  There  are 
usually  nocturnal  exacerbations,  and  the  pain  is  commonly  referred  with 
especial  severity  to  one  particular  spot  in  the  joint  :  thus  it  is  generally  felt  at 
the  inner  or  under  side  of  the  knee-joint,  and  at  the  outer  aspect  of  the  hip. 
The  heat  of  the  diseased  joint  is  considerable,  and  is  often  accompanied  by 
more  or  less  superficial  redness.  The  swelling  is  uniform,  involving  the  whole 
of  the  articulation,  and  not  projecting  at  certain  parts  of  it,  as  when  the 
synovial  membrane  alone  is  affected  ;  it  is  generally  not  very  considerable,  and 
has  a  soft  and  doughy,  rather  than  a  fluctuating  feel.  The  position  of  the 
affected  limb  is  peculiar,  and  that  attitude  is  iiivbluntarily  adopted  in  which  the 
patient  will  have  the  greatest  amount  of  ease  :  thus,  if  the  knee  is  affected,  it 
is  semiflexed,  and  the  hmb  is  rotated  outwards  ;  if  the  hip,  the  joint  is  flexed 
and  the  limb  abducted  and  rotated  outwards  with  the  knee  semiflexed  ;  if  the 
elbow,  it  is  bent.  Spasms  or  startincjs  of  the  limb,  often  of  a  very  sharp  and 
painful  character,  come  on  at  times,  more  particularly  at  night,  and  are 
amongst  the  most  distressing  symptoms  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  acute 
disorganization  of  a  joint.  Whenever  the  patient  falls  asleep,  the  muscles 
become  relaxed,  and  the  softened  ligaments  allow  the  joint  to  become  slightly 
displaced  ;  a  reflex  contraction  of  the  muscles  immediately  takes  place  and  the 
patient  wakes  with  a  painful  spasmodic  jerk  of  the  limb,  inducing  a  feehng  of 
alarm,  that  is  often  very  distressing.  The  constitutional  disturbance  is  very 
severe,  and  of  an  active  febrile  type. 

Having  reached  this  stage,  in  some  cases  the  symptoms  gradually  subside, 
the  heat  lessens,  the  pain  loses  its  acute  character,  the  swelling  slowly 
diminishes,  and  recovery  takes  place  after  many  weeks  or  months,  the  joint 
being  left  permanently  stiffened  from  contraction  of  the  inflamed  ligaments, 
or  sometimes  firmly  ankylosed,  the  articular  surfaces  being  united  by  dense 
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fibrous  tissue  or  bone,  according  as  the  cartilages  have  been  partially  or  com- 
pletely  destroyed  during  the  acute  stage. 

More  commonly  as  the  disease  progresses,  suppuration  takes  place  witl)in 
the  joint,  which  becomes  hot  and  red,  with  a  good  deal  of  throbbing  pain  ;  the 
skin  covering  it  is  oedematous,  and  at  last  fluctuation  is  perceived  where  the 
coverings  are  thinned.  In  some  cases  the  suppuration  occurs  with  very  great 
rapidity,  and  partial  or  complete  luxation  of  the  joint  results.  In  other  cases 
the  synovial  membrane  and  capsule  of  the  joint  give  way  without  any  looseness 
of  ligaments  or  displacement  of  bones  ;  pus  becomes  infiltrated  into  the  areolar 
tissue,  and  burrows  widely  in  the  limb.  As  the  joint  becomes  loosened  by  the 
destruction  of  its  ligaments,  the  bones  become  mobile,  and  grate  against  one 
another  where  the  cartilage  has  been  removed,  thus  giving  rise  to  very  severe 
suffering.  The  cartilages  may,  however,  in  some  cases  be  extensively  de- 
stroyed, and  yet  no  grating  take  place  ;  this  is  owing  either  to  the  destruction 
being  limited  to  the  edge  of  the  cartilage,  the  opposed  surfaces  being  sound, 
or  else  to  the  interior  of  the  articulation  being  filled  up  with  granulation  tissue. 
But  though  abscess,  either  within  the  joint  or  external  to  it,  usually  forms 
when  the  bones  grate  and  the  cartilage  disintegrates,  yet  it  occasionally 
happens  that  these  conditions  exist — the  symptoms  indicative  of  erosion  of 
cartilage,  such  as  painful  startings  of  the  limb,  grating,  and  preternatural 
mobility  of  the  joint,  being  present — and  yet  no  abscess  forms  ;  all  the 
symptoms  subsiding  under  proper  treatment,  and  the  joint  recovering,  though 
with  a  certain  degree  of  ankylosis.  But  the  reverse  also  may  occur.  Sup- 
puration may  take  place  in  a  joint,  the  synovial  membrane  and  the  capsule 
may  give  way,  and  extensive  filtration  of  pus  into  the  deep  areolar  planes  of 
the  limb  may  occur,  without  laxity  of  ligament,  preternatural  mobility,  or 
grating.  This  condition  may  occur  in  any  joint  ;  I  have  most  frequently  met 
with  it  in  the  knee.  There  the  upper  and  usually  the  outer  part  of  the 
capsule  generally  gives  way,  and  the  pus  diffuses  itself  deeply  beneath  the 
extensor  muscles  of  the  thigh,  sometimes  even  between  the  periosteum  and  the 
bone.  In  these  cases  the  thigh  swells  greatly,  the  limb  becomes  cedematous, 
and  a  deep  and  obscure  sensation  of  fluctuation  may  perhaps  be  felt,  moi-e 
especially  towards  the  outer  and  lower  part  of  the  limb  just  above  the  knee. 
The  swelling  of  the  joint  has  perhaps  subsided  on  the  escape  of  the  pus  from 
the  cavity,  giving  a  false  idea  of  security,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  absence 
of  signs  indicative  of  disorganization,  such  as  lateral  mobihty  and  grating. 
But  on  pressing  the  thigh  downwards,  the  joint  will  be  found  to  fill,  the 
patella  will  float  again,  and  there  is  an  evident  communication  between  the 
synovial  cavity  and  the  extensive  diffused  abscess  in  the  thigh.  In  cases  of 
this  kind  the  pus  will  first  come  to  the  surface  about  two  or  three  inches  above 
and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  joint ;  and  on  a  free  incision  being  made  here 
immense  quantities  may  be  let  out.  In  these  cases  fluctuation  is  often  masked 
by  the  oedema  of  the  limb,  and  by  the  thickness  of  the  overlying  mass  of 
muscle,  and  will  require  the  closest  examination  for  its  detection.  After 
suppuration  has  taken  place,  the  constitutional  disturbance  is  severe,  the 
patient  suffers  severe  pain,  and  is  worn  out  by  want  of  rest.  After  the  abscess 
is  opened,  unless  special  means  are  taken  by  drainage  and  antiseptics  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  decomposing  discharges  in  the  articular  cavity,  septic 
poisoning  or  pyaemia  is  very  likely  to  follow  ;  or  hectic  leading  to  death  from 
exhaustion  may  occur,  unless  the  diseased  part  be  removed.    In  other  and  less 
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severe  cases  chronic  thickening  of  the  synovial  membrane  and  other  parts 
occurs,  perhaps  with  sinuses  leading  down  to  the  diseased  structures  ;  and  hi 
some  of  the  more  favourable  instances  the  patient  may  recover,  with  a  per- 
manently rigid  joint.  , 

The  muscles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  inflamed  jomt  often  rapidly 
atrophy  and  become  more  or  less  paralysed.  These  changes,  which  have  been 
carefully  studied  by  Le  Fort,  Charcot  and  others,  are  evidently  not  merely  the 
result  of  disuse.  It  is  indeed  generally  believed  that  the  paralysis  is  induced 
reflexlyas  the  result  of  the  disease  of  the  joint.  That  disuse  alone  is  not  the 
sole  cause  of  the  paialysis  and  wasting  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  only 
certain  of  the  inactive  muscles  are  usually  affected.  Thus,  in  disease  of  the 
knee,  the  extensor  muscles  chiefly  suffer  ;  in  affections  of  the  shoulder  the 
deltoid  alone  may  waste  ;  whilst  in  disease  of  the  hip  the  gluteal  muscles 
are  chiefly  affected.  The  electrical  reactions  of  the  muscles  undergo  a  marked 
change  so  that  httle  or  no  contraction  is  produced  by  either  the  galvanic  or 
the  faradic  current.  In  this  there  is  a  marked  difference  from  true  atrophic 
paralysis  in  which  the  galvanic  excitability  is  increased.  In  a  case  of  paralysis 
of  the  extensors  following  an  injury  of  the  knee  Charcot  found  that  the  patellar 
teudon  reflex  was  not  abolished.  The  paralysis  is  extremely  chronic.  It  will 
last  for  many  months  after  the  joint  affection,  from  which  it  starts,  has  been 
cured,  and  it  may  lead  to  permanent  atrophy  of  the  paralyzed  muscles.  The 
ti'eatment  consists  in  stimulation  of  the  affected  muscles,  by  sea-douches, 
electricity,  and  frictions,  combined  with  methodical  movements  of  the  limb. 
Strychnine  may  be  given  with  advantage  when  the  lower  limbs  are  affected. 
I  have  seen  this  reflex  arthritic  paralysis  chiefly  in  persons  suffering  from 
spinal  exhaustion,  in  neurotic  women  and  in  men  addicted  to  sexual 
excesses. 

Diagnosis. — Abscess  may  form  external  to,  but  iu  immediate  contact  with 
the  capsule  of  a  joint,  and  closely  simulate  disease  of  the  articulation.  In 
these  cases  the  absence  of  serious  constitutional  disturbance,  the  irregularity  of 
the  swelling,  greater  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  its  extension  over  bony  points, 
as  the  patella  or  olecranon,  the  superficial  character  of  the  fluctuation,  the 
absence  of  all  rigidity  about  the  joint  or  of  that  preternatural  mobility  in  a 
horizontal  direction  which  arises  from  softening  of  the  ligaments,  and  of  other 
severe  local  symptoms,  such  as  pain,  starting,  looseness,  or  grating,  will  enable 
the  Surgeon  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis. 

Pathology. — It  is  very  rarely  that  the  opportunity  arises  of  examining  a 
joint  affected  with  acute  arthritis  before  it  has  reached  the  stage  of  suppura- 
tion. In  that  stage  all  the  component  parts  of  the  joint  will  be  found  to  present 
marked  changes,  varying  somewhat  with  the  cause  and  the  degree  of  acuteness 
of  the  inflammatory  process.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  the  appearances 
in  a  typical  case. 

The  synovial  memlrane  is  thickened  and  intensely  injected  ;  if  the  disease 
has  advanced  beyond  the  earliest  stage,  the  membrane  is  no  longer  recognizable 
as  such,  being  converted  into  a  layer  of  granulation  tissue,  the  site  of  the 
fringes  being  marked  by  fleshy  vascular  projections  of  the  same  tissue.  The 
granulations  are  seldom  healthy  ;  most  commonly  they  present  the  same 
appearance  as  those  on  the  surface  of  an  inflamed  ulcer  of  the  leg,  being 
covered  by  a  dirty  yellowish  layer  composed  of  degenerated  granulation-cells 
held  together  by  coagulated  inflammatory  exudation.    If  the  joint  has  been 
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opened,  and  decomposition  of  the  discharges  has  taken  place,  the  diseased 
synovial  membrane  may  be  covered  by  opaque  membranous  patches  ahnost 
resembling  a  diphtheritic  membrane.  In  the  later  stages  of  arthritis,  the 
granulations  covering  the  opposed  surfaces  of  any  pouches  of  the  synovial 
membrane  will  be  found  to  have  coalesced,  the  cavity  of  the  joint  being  in  this 
way  to  a  great  extent  obliterated. 

Microscopic  examination  of  the  diseased  membrane  shows  only  the  ordinary 
appearances  of  inflammation.  The  endothelial  cells  covering  the  membrane 
have  disappeared,  and  the  fibrous  layer  is  first  infiltrated  with  new  cells  before 
which  the  original  tissue  more  or  less  completely  disappears.  In  the  layer  of 
round  cells  thus  formed,  new  vessels  are  developed,  and  granulation  tissue  is 
thus  produced. 

The  contents  of  the  synovial  cavity  are  in  the  very  earliest  stages  composed 
of  thin  pus  mixed  with  synovia,  but  as  the  membrane  very  soon  ceases  to  yield 
its  normal  secretion,  the  fluid  assumes  the  characters  of  ordinary  pus.  In 
cases  in  which  the  disease  stops  short  of  suppuration,  an  abundant  coagulable 
fibrinous  exudation  is  said  to  have  been  observed. 

The  ligaments  are  early  affected  by  extension  of  the  inflammation  to 
them  from  the  synovial  membrane.  The  bundles  of  fibres  are  at  first 
separated  from  each  other  by  coagulable  inflammatory  exudation,  and  the 
ligaments  thus  become  swollen,  and  present  a  waxy  or  semi-gelatinous 
appearance.  As  the  disease  progresses  the  fibres  become  softened,  and  the 
ligaments  yield,  allowing  the  osseous  surfaces  to  be  displaced  by  the  tonic 
contraction  of  the  muscles,  or  the  weight  of  the  limb.  The  inflammation 
extends  fi'om  the  ligaments  to  the  periosteum  of  the  articular  ends  of  the  hones 
entering  into  the  joint.  The  periostitis  thus  set  up  usually  assumes  the 
osteoplastic  form  (p.  257),  and  irregular  masses  of  new  bone,  often  arranged 
in  jagged  stalactite-like  processes,  are  formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
articulation.  This  is  more  marked  in  the  less  acute  forms  of  the  disease, 
or  when,  after  the  escape  of  pus  from  the  joint,  the  process  has  become 
chronic. 

The  soft  parts  in  contact  with  the  ligaments  are  cedematous  in  the  early 
stages,  but  subsequently  as  the  disease  advances,  they  may  become  fused  with 
the  capsule  of  the  joint,  so  that  it  is  impossible  accurately  to  separate  them. 
Abscesses  not  unfrequently  form  outside  the  joint,  having  no  direct  communi- 
cation with  its  cavity. 

The  articular  cartilage  in  all  cases  presents  most  important  changes.  These 
are  never  primary  ;  in  every  case  it  will  be  found  that  the  morbid  process 
proceeds  either  from  the  articular  surface,  or  from  the  bone  beneath.  When 
the  latter  is  the  case,  the  affection  of  the  cartilage  is  antecedent  to  the  acute 
arthritis  ;  this  condition  commencing  when  the  cartilage  is  perforated,  and 
the  joint  becomes  infected  by  the  products  of  the  disease  which  has  commenced 
in  the  bone. 

When  the  cartilage  is  afi'ected  in  consequence  of  acute  suppurative  mflam- 
mation  of  the  joint,  the  first  change  observed  is  a  loss  of  its  natural  smoothness 
and  polish.  Its  bluish-white  tint  becomes  more  opaque,  and  often  assumes  a 
slightly  yellowish  tinge.  This  is  followed  by  loss  of  substance  in  those  parts 
at  which  the  opposed  articular  surfaces  are  in  contact  in  the  fixed  position 
assumed  by  the  inflamed  joint.  Finally  the  cartilage  is  completely  destroyed 
at  these  parts,  and  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  head  of  the  bone  is  exposed. 
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As  soon  as  perforation  takes  place,  the  suppuration  extends  between  the 
cartilage  and  the  bone,  the  pus  being  formed  from  the  vascular  medullary 
tissue  of  the  cancellous  spaces.  The  cartilage  thus  becomes  loosened,  and  is 
bathed  by  pus  on  each  side.  Its  nutrition  being  cut  off  it  perishes,  becomes 
yellow  in  colour,  and  tough  and  leathery  in  consistence.  _  Microscopic  ex- 
amination shows  that  the  process  is  one  of  sloughing  and  disintegration.  The 
matrix  is  opaque  and  granular,  and  the  cells  show  no  signs  of  proliferation, 
but  on  the  contrary  have  broken  down  into  a  mass  of  fat  granules. 

At  the  margins  of  the  cartilages  in  those  parts  not  exposed  to  pressure,  and 
in  those  cases  of  acute  arthritis  which  terminate  without  suppuration,  tbe 
destruction  of  the  cartilages  takes  place  by  a  process  of  true  ulceration.  The 
cartilages  are  overlapped  at  their  margins  by  the  granulation  tissue  formed  from 
the  inflamed  synovial  membrane.  On  removing  this  the  surface  of  the  cartilage 
will  be  seen  to  be  marked  by  irregular  hollows  filled  with  a  similar  tissue,  and 
in  a  later  stage  the  cartilaginous  tissue  will  be  found  to  have  been  destroyed  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent.  In  other  parts  of  the  cartilage  similar  changes  may 
be  observed,  but  they  are  always  most  marked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
vascular  fringes  of  the  synovial  membrane.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that 
Aston  Key  was  led  to  believe  that  the  destruction  of  the  cartilage  was  directly 
effected  by  the  development  of  a  fimbriated  or  fringed  vascular  network  or 
tissue  from  the  synovial  membrane,  by  which  the  process  of  absorption  was 
carried  out.  The  true  nature  of  the  changes  occurring  in  ulceration  of  cartilage 
was  first  described  by  Goodsir,  and  his  observations  were  confirmed  and 
extended  by  Eedfern  and  Rainey,  who  pointed  out  the  fact  that  cartilage,  like 
other  vascular  tissues,  may  undergo  changes  independent  of  the  prolonga- 
tion of  vessels  into  it.  If  a  vertical  section  be  made  of  a  piece  of  articular 
cartilage  in  process  of  ulceration,  the  changes  observed  will  vary  with  the 
acuteness  of  the  process.  In  some  cases  the  appearances  will  closely  resemble 
those  already  described  as  being  met  with  in  ulceration  of  bone.  The 
surface  of  the  cartilage  is  seen  to  be  irregularly  hollowed  out,  the  hollows  being 
filled  with  small  round  cells,  having  the  ordinary  appearance  of  the  migrating 
leucocytes  observed  in  acute  inflammations  elsewhere  ;  immediately  beneath 
these,  the  matrix  of  the  unaltered  cartilage  is  cloudy,  and  the  cartilage-cells 
may  be  granular,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  proliferation.  There  is,  in  fact, 
nothing  to  prove  that  the  new  cells  are  derived  from  the  pre-existing  ceUs  of 
the  cartilage,  and  that  the  process  is  not  exactly  analogous  to  the  destruction 
of  bone  by  cells  derived  from  the  vascular  medullary  tissue,  probably  by 
migration  from  its  vessels. 

In  less  acute  processes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  destruction  of  the  cartilage 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  changes  commencing  in  its  own  cells.  In  a  vertical 
section  proceeding  from  the  healthy  cartilage  to  the  diseased  surface,  the 
following  appearances  are  observed.  In  from  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  layer  fi'om 
the  surface  the  cells  are  seen  to  be  undergoing  proliferation  ;  in  each  capsule 
two  or  four  cells  are  found  ;  proceeding  towards  the  diseased  surface,  the 
number  of  cells  in  each  space  increases,  and  they  gradually  lose  the  character- 
istic appearance  of  cartilage-cells  and  become  indistinguishable  from  the  round 
cells  of  granulation  tissue.  As  the  cells  multiply  the  spaces  containing  them 
necessarily  increase  at  the  expense  of  the  surrounding  matrix,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  capsules  become  more  and  more  indistinct  and  at  last  disappear 
altogether.    The  matrix  near  the  surface  becomes  cloudy  and  granular,  and  at 
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last  completely  disappears  before  the  enlarging  cell-spaces,  which  then  coalesce, 
and  thus  there  is  formed  on  the  surface  a  layer  composed  entirely  of  small 
round  cells  identical  in  appearance  with  those  of  ordinary  granulation  tissue. 
The  homogeneous  intercellular  substance  may  then  soften  and  the  cells  may  be 
cast  off  into  the  joiut  as  pus-cells ;  or  should  the  disease  tend  towards  recovery, 
new  vessels  may  penetrate  the  groups  of  cells,  proceeding  from  the  nearest 
vascular  tissue,  and  thus  a  vascular  granulation  tissue  may  be  formed,  which 
will  take  part  in  the  processes  of  repair  subsequently  to  be  described. 

In  order  to  distinguish  these  three  processes  from  each  other,  we  may  term 
the  first,  necrosis  with  disintegration  ;  the  second,  ulceration  without  prolifera- 
tion ;  and  the  third,  ulceration  with  proliferation. 

The  bones,  when  exposed  by  destruction  of  the  cartilages,  become  affected 
more  or  less  deeply  by  the  inflammatory  process.  The  changes  that  occur 
need  no  description,  as  they  are  identical  with  those  already  described  in 
the  Chapter  on  Inflammatory  Processes  in  Bone.  They  usually  assume  the 
form  of  rarefactive  osteitis  with  suppuration,  or  simple  caries,  but  if  the 
process  be  very  acute,  the  inflammatory  products  in  the  cancellous  spaces  may 
break  down  into  pus  before  the  bony  trabeculse  have  been  completely  absorbed, 
and  thus  portions  of  the  cancellous  bone  may  be  cut  off  from  their  nutrition 
and  perish,  forming  sequestra  {caries  necrotica).  In  other  cases  the  inflamma- 
tion in  the  cancellous  spaces  may  spread  rapidly,  and  diffuse  osteomyelitis  be 
set  up.  This  is  especially  prone  to  happen  when  the  original  inflammation  in 
the  joint  is  septic  or  infective  in  character. 

Causes  and  Varieties  of  Acute  Arthritis. — Acute  aiihritis  arises 
ft'om  many  different  causes,  and  the  course  of  the  disease  varies  somewhat 
according  to  its  mode  of  origin.  The  following  are  the  chief  forms  met  with 
in  practice  : — 

Traumatic  Septic  Arthritis.— This  arises  as  a  consequence  of  a  pene- 
trating wound  of  a  joint,  with  admission  of  impure  air  and  subsequent  decom- 
position of  the  discharges.  It  rapidly  terminates  in  suppuration,  and  in  many 
cases  leads  to  complete  destruction  of  the  articulation.  It  has  been  fully 
described  under  Injuries  of  Joints  (Yol.  T.,  p.  510). 

Acute  Infective  Arthritis.— Acute  inflammation  of  one  or  more  joints 
is  a  common  local  effect  of  more  than  one  general  infective  process.  It  is 
met  with  in  pysemia  arising  from  wounds,  in  puerperal  fever,  scarlet  fever, 
small-pox,  and  sometimes  after  typhoid  fever.  These  are  probably  closely 
alhed  if  not  identical  conditions,  the  general  infection  taking  place  from  the 
placental  surface  in  puerperal  fever,  from  the  ulcerated  throat  in  scarlet  fever 
from  the  pustules  in  small-pox,  and  from  ulcers  in  the  mtestmes  m  typhoid 
fever,  just  as,  in  ordinary  pyasmia,  it  takes  place  from  the  unhealthy  wound. 
Pysemic  arthritis  begins  suddenly,  with  very  acute  superficial  pam.  It  differs 
from  many  other  forms  of  acute  arthritis  in  the  rapid  effusion  mto  the  jmnt 
which  occurs  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  It  thus  resembles  simple 
acute  synovitis  in  giving  rise  to  a  swelling,  which  at  first  assumes  the  outline 
of  the  distended  synovial  membrane.  If  the  patient  die  at  this  stage,  the 
ioint  will  be  found  to  have  undergone  but  little  change,  the  synovial  membrane 
is  injected,  and  the  fringes  swollen,  and  the  cavity  of  the  articulation  contams 
a  quantity  of  thin  pus  mixed  with  synovia.  If  the  patient,  ho^^^ver,  survive 
more  than  a  few  days  after  the  joint  has  become  affected,  the  mflamniatioii 
extends  to  the  ligaments,  destruction  of  the  cartilages  commences,  and  the  case 
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then  runs  the  ordinary  course  of  acute  .arthritis.  It  is  sometimes  possible  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  tlie  inflammation  before  tlie  destructive  changes  set  in, 
by  early  opening,  free  drainage  and  antiseptic  treatment,  but  even  then  consider- 
able thickening  and  contraction  of  the  capsule  usually  result,  leaving  the  joint 
more  or  less  fixed.  If  the  joint  be  opened  without  sufficient  drainage  and 
without  antiseptic  treatment,  decomposition  of  the  pus  in  the  cavity  takes  place, 
and  the  ordinary  results  of  septic  arthritis  follow.  The  exact  process  by  which 
the  joint  becomes  infected,  and  what  it  is  that  determines  the  particular  joint  or 
joints  which  are  attacked,  is  not  certainly  known.  The  pus  contained  in  the 
articulation  in  all  forms  of  infective  arthritis  is  very  irritating  and  contains 
micrococci  in  large  numbers.    (See  also  Pyemia,  Vol.  I.,  p.  979.) 

After  scarlet  fever  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  patient  to  suffer  from  slight 
swelling  and  pain  in  the  joints  resembling 
rheumatism.  This  "  scarlatinal  rheumatism  " 
subsides  without  suppuration,  and  is  probably 
distinct  from  the  pygemic  affection  just 
described. 

Acute  arthritis  may  also  occur  as  a  com- 
plication of  gonorrhoea,  but  this  is  rare. 
The  milder  forms  of  inflammation  of  the 
joints,  included  under  the  term  "  gonorrhoeal 
rheumatism,"  will  be  described  in  the  Cliapter 
on  Gonorrhoea.  When  the  affection  assumes 
a  destructive  form  it  is  probably  due  to 
pyemic  infection. 

Acute  Arthritis  from  Exposure  to 
Cold.  Acute  Bihenmatic  Arthritis. — 
This  is  a  somewhat  rare  affection.  After 
exposure  to  cold,  especially  from  sleeping  in 
the  open  air  after  being  heated  by  violent 
exertion,  the  patient  is  seized  suddenly  with 
acute  febrile  symptoms,  sometimes  preceded 
by  a  rigor.    At  the  same  time  swelling,  with 

intense  pain,  commences  in  one  joint,  most     Pig.  54o. -interior  of  Knee  disorganized 

commonly  the   knee.         The    symptoms    at  by  Acute  Pytemic  inflammation. 

first  so  closely  resemble  an  attack  of  acute 

rheumatism  that  these  cases  in  hospital  practice  are  commonly  first 
admitted  into  the  medical  wards  and  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
surgical.  The  distinction  from  acute  rheumatism  is  made  by  observing  the 
following  points  :  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  the  profuse  sweating  of  rheumatic 
fever  being  absent ;  the  affection  remains  hmited  to  the  single  joint  attacked, 
and  the  local  symptoms  are  more  severe  than  in  ordinary  rheumatism.  The' 
ligaments  are  early  implicated,  and  there  is  little  recognizable  effusion  into 
the  joint ;  the  pain  is  most  agonizing  and  is  of  the  character  already  described 
as  occuiTing  in  acute  arthritis.  Pus  may  form  in  the  joint  in  a  few  days  from 
the  commencement  of  the  attack,  but  under  proper  treatment,  the  symptoms 
usually  subside  gradually,  and  the  patient  slowly  recovers,  after  weeks  or 
months,  with  the  joint  always  stiffened,  and  usually  firmly  ankylosed,  some- 
times even  by  bone.  The  exact  cause  of  the  disease  is  not  certain  ;  from 
Its  sudden  invasion,  and  its  arising  from  exposure  to  cold,  it  has  been 
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termed  rheumatic,  but  the  evidence  of  its  being  actually  related  to  acute 
rheumatism  is  not  clear.  Volkmann  described  it  under  the  name  of  Acute 
Croupous  Arthromeniugitis,  and  states  that  it  is  characterized  by  an  abundant 
coagulable  exudation  both  into  the  synovial  cavity  and  the  soft  structuies 
forming  the  joint.  It  seems  most  probable  that  the  disease  results  from  the 
infection  of  the  joint  by  the  organisms  of  suppuration,  which  reach  it  through 
the  blood  stream.  It  would  thus  be  closely  allied  to  acute  necrosis  of  bone, 
and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  mode  of  onset  and  the  character  of  the  consti- 
tutional disturbance  ai'e  very  similar  in  the  two  cases. 

Acute  Arthritis  secondary  to  Disease  of  the  Bones.  —  Chronic 
diseases  of  the  bones  being  in  most  cases  tuberculous  in  nature,  these,  when  they 
extend  to  a  neighbouring  articulation  most  commonly  lead  to  disease  of  the 
joint  of  a  similar  nature.    The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  chronic 
abscess  in  the  head  of  a  long  bone.    This  may  perforate  the  cartilage,  allowing 
its  contents  to  enter  the  joint,  and  acute  arthritis,  ending  rapidly  in  suppura- 
tion, may  be  set  up.    If  the  cavity  has 
already  been  opened  externally  and  con- 
tains decomposing  pus,  septic  arthritis  of 
the  most  acute  form  always  follows  perfora- 
tion of  the  cartilage.    The  perforation  of 
the  cartilage  in  these  cases  is  effected  by  a 
process  of  ulceration  identical  in  character 
with  that  already  described  as  occurring 
in   acute  arthritis   commencing  in  the 
joint,  the  only  difference  being  that  it 
proceeds  from  the  deep,  instead  of  the 
articular,  surface  of  the  cartilage. 

Acute  inflammatory  processes,  when 
extending  from  the  bone  to  the  joint, 
always  set  up  acute  arthritis.  Acute  in- 
fective periostitis  or  osteomyelitis  of  the 
shaft  (Acute  Necrosis,  p.  277),  usually 
stops  at  the  epiphyses,  and  consequently  seldom  causes  disease  of  the  neigh- 
bouring joints.  Exceptional  cases  are,  however,  met  with  m  which  the 
articulations  become  affected.  In  these  there  is  at  first  abundant  effusion 
into  the  cavity  of  the  synovial  membrane  ;  this  rapidly  becomes  purulent, 
and  destruction  of  the  cartilages  and  softening  of  the  ligaments  quickly 

°  Acute  osteomyelitis  attacking  the  growing  bone  in  tlie  epiphysis  and  usuaUj 
terminating  in  its  necrosis,  or,  as  it  is  termed  amis  Vf  vs't's,'sj  no 
uncommon  cause  of  acute  arthritis  in  young  subjects    The  causes  of  th 
affection  are  not  always  evident ;  sometimes  .t  .s  ''""''"'^'i "  ^  ed  ,s 
examining  a  joint  affected  in  this  way,  the  appearances  already  desci  bed 
ctocterltii  of  acute  arthritis  with  ulceration  o  th^.»rt  ages  are  m    w  t R 
On  making  a  section  of  the  epiphysis  m  which  the  ^'sease  sta  ted  tl»  bone 
contained  in  it  will  often  be  found  formnig  a  sequestrum  bathed  in  pus,  the 
ca^tyTn  which  it  lies  communicating  with  the  joint  by  an  ulcera  cd  tra  k 
Tough  the  cartilage.   In  other  cases  the  epiphysis  "'^/^  ^  P  f  ,!^,  '^^ 
the  shaft.    Acute  epiphysitis  is  probably  in  most  "^f  """"" 

mation  closely  allied  to  acute  infective  periostitis  and  osteomyelitis. 


Fig.  541.— a,  Caries  at  Head  of  Tibia. 
h,  Perforation  of  Cartilage. 
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Syphilitic  Epiphysitis  and  its  eflFects  on  the  joints  have  already  been 
described  (Vol.  I.,  p.  1170). 

Acute  Arthritis  from  Diseases  of  the  Soft  Parts  external  to  the 

Joint. — Abscesses  arising  from  any  cause  in  immediate  contact  with  a  joint 
may  burst  into  its  cavity.  When  this  happens,  acute  arthritis  with  destruc- 
tion of  the  articulation  invariably  follows.  This  accident  may  occur  in  acute 
inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  burste  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  joint. 
In  phlegmonous  erysipelas  the  joints  are  occasionally  opened  where  the  liga- 
ments are  in  close  contact  with  the  subcutaneous  tissue. 

Acute  Arthritis  of  Infants. — Under  this  name,  T.  Smith  has  described  a 
form  of  acute  arthritis,  unconnected  with  syphilis  or  injury,  not  uncommonly 
met  with  in  very  young  children.  It  is  sudden  in  onset,  and  runs  a  rapid 
course,  ending  in  suppuration.  It  is  most  common  in  the  knee,  hip,  and 
shoulder.  The  first  symptom  is  restricted  movement  with  pain,  rapidly 
followed  by  swelling,  and  the  formation  of  pus.  In  some  cases  two  or  three 
joints  are  affected.  If  the  abscess  is  opened  early,  recovery  may  take  place  ; 
ankylosis  rarely  results,  but  more  commonly  a  weak  movable  joint  is  left. 
The  disease  is  fatal  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases.  In  the  21  cases 
recorded  by  T.  Smith,  the  ages  of  the  patients  were  as  follows  :  8  under  1 
month,  4  under  2,  7  between  2  and  6,  and  3  over  6  months.  The  post- 
mortem examination  of  the  fatal  cases  showed  rapid  loss  of  substance  in  the 
articular  end  of  one  of  the  long  bones  entering  into  the  joint.  Acute  Arthritis 
of  Infants  does  not  seem  to  be  a  separate  disease.  Some  of  the  recorded  cases 
were  probably  pyasmic,  arising  in  very  young  infants  from  infection  from  the 
umbilical  cord  ;  others  were  instances  of  acute  epiphysitis  occurring  in  young 
children. 

Senile  Acute  Arthritis. — A  form  of  acute  arthritis  is  occasionally,  but 
very  rarely  met  with,  occurring  independently  of  any  external  cause,  but 
apparently  due  chiefly  to  simple  loss  of  vitality  in  old  persons  of  feeble  con- 
stitution. I  have  seen  it  in  the  joints  of  the  foot,  the  ankle,  and  in  the 
sterno-clavicular  articulation.  It  resembles  in  this  respect  that  form  of  senile 
necrosis  of  bones  described  at  p.  288.  In  senile  arthritis  the  pain  is  veiy 
acute,  the  enlargement  of  the  joints  considerable,  the  wasting  of  muscle  rapid 
and  great.  The  constitutional  disturbance  is  proportionately  severe.  The 
joint  that  it  most  frequently  affects  is  the  knee.  I  have  seen  it  also  in  the 
wrist.  This  form  of  arthritis  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  dry  rheumatic 
arthritis  of  old  people.  It  differs  from  this  form  of  the  disease  in  the  acute- 
ness  of  its  local  symptoms  and  the  severity  of  the  constitutional  disturbance. 
It  is  often  mistaken  in  the  first  instance  for  gout  ;  but  the  rapidity  of  the 
process,  the  formation  of  pus  within  and  around  the  joint,  the  necrosis  of  the 
contiguous  bones,  and  the  separation  of  the  articular  cartilages,  all  indicate 
the  different  nature  of  this  affection.  The  disease  is  incurable,  and  usually 
terminates  fatally. 

On  examining  the  joint  after  removal,  the  cartilages  will  be  found  to  be 
ulcerated,  the  synovial  membrane  softened,  swollen  and  injected  ;  the  liga- 
ments softened,  and  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones  congested. 

Repair.— Should  the  patient  recover  from  acute  arthritis  without  removal 
of  the  joint  by  amputation  or  excision,  the  process  of  repair  will  vary  witli 
the  extent  of  the  mischief  done  before  the  arrest  of  the  disease.  The  inflamed 
ligaments  seldom  recover  their  normal  condition.    The  inflammatory  products 
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with  which  they  are  infiltrated  arc  partly  absorbed,  and  partly  developed  into 
dense  fibrous  tissue.  This  process  is  accompanied  irequently  by  some  con- 
traction, so  that  the  natural  mobility  of  the  joint  is  more  or  less  interfered 
with.  Should  the  position  of  the  joint  during  the  attack  have  led  to  relaxa- 
tion of  any  ligament,  as,  for  instance,  of  the  ilio-femoral  from  flexion  of  the 
hip,  the  ligament  becomes  shortened  as  the  joint  recovers,  so  that  the  position 
assumed  during  the  acute  stage  becomes  a  fixed  one. 

The  inflamed  surfaces  of  the  synovial  membrane  which  have  lost  their 
endothelial  covering  and  become  covered  with  granulation  tissue,  adhere  to 
each  other  wherever  they  are  in  contact,  and  thus  the  synovial  pouches 
become  obliterated.  If  the  cartilages  have  been  but  very  superficially  ulcerated, 
they  may  again  become  smooth  without  the  formation  of  adhesions  between 
the  opposed  surfaces.  If,  however,  the  destruction  has  gone  on  to  the 
extent  of  the  formation  of  granulation  tissue  on  the  surface  of  the  cartilages, 
the  opposed  granulating  surfaces  coalesce,  the  new  tissue  becomes  developed 
into  cicatricial  fibrous  tissue,  and  the  joint  is  ]3ermanently  stiffened.  This 
condition  is  described  as  fibrous  ankylosis.  If  the  cartilage  has  been  com- 
pletely destroyed,  the  opposed  granulations  on  the  surfaces  of  the  bones  coalesce 
and  develop  into  bone,  and  thus  osseous  ankylosis  results.  In  no  circumstances 
does  cartilage  when  once  destroyed  become  regenerated. 

Treatment. — In  acute  arthritis,  perfect  rest  of  the  articulation  is  of  the 
first  moment.    Unless  this  be  secured,  no  other  treatment  can  be  of  any  avail. 
The  limb  should  be  fixed  by  some  efficient  apparatus  and  slung  in  a  cradle. 
For  the  hip  or  knee,  Thomas's  sphnts  will  be  found  most  useful.    But  not 
only  is  absolute  immobility  of  the  joint  imperatively  required  as  the  first 
means  of  cure,  but  slight  extension  of  the  limb  is  almost  of  equal  importance, 
with  the  view  of  removing  the  pain  and  preventing  the  destructive  dis- 
organization  of  the   articulation  and  consequent  ankylosis,  which  result 
partly  from  the  pressure  of  one  inflamed  articular  surface  against  the  other  by 
the  tonic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  limb,  and  partly  from  the  spasms 
which  occur  when  the  patient  falls  asleep.    The  pain,  more  especially  that 
which  results  from  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  limb,  is  not  relieved 
entirely  by  simple  rest ;  but  it  is  usually  at  once  removed  by  means  of  a 
weio-ht  extension  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  hmb.    This  is  particularly 
the  case  in  inflammations  of  the  hip  and  knee  joints.    The  weight  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  age  of  the  patient.    Its  use  will  often  at  once  reheve  pain, 
and  enable  the  sufferer  to  obtain  sleep.    Fomentations  and  ordinary  soothing 
applications,  such  as  a  paint  composed  of  equal  parts  of  extract  of  belladonna 
and  fflyceriiie,  may  be  combined  with  these  means.    In  the  acute  stage  of  the 
disease,  small  doses  of  opium  may  be  useful,  and  at  the  same  time  the  patient 
must  be  confined  to  liquid  food  without  stimulants.    Leeches  applied  freely  to 
the  joint  frequently  reheve  the  pain  and  diminish  the  acuteness  of  the 

'^Should 'these  means  be  successful  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  disease 
before  suppuration  takes  place,  the  inflammation  often  continues  m  a  s^ihac^e 
form  and  some  modification  must  then  be  made  m  the  treatnient.  In  this 
PonHitinn  nerfect  rest  is  equally  imperative  as  in  the  acute  stage,  and  may 
rsecldin  t  s  me  way.'  At  the^ame  time  the  joint  maybe  repeatedly 
b  ister  d  but  in  many  instances  most  benefit  will  be  derived  from  the 
of  the  actual  cautery.    This  agent,  when  properly  applied,  yields 
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much  more  certain  and  successfnl  results  than  any  other  form  of  connter- 
irritation  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The  patient  having  been  anaesthetized, 
a  cauterizino- iron,  heated  to  a  black-red  heat,  should  be  rapidly  drawn  over 
the  diseased  articulation  in  a  series  of  parallel  lines,  across  which  an  equal 
number  of  cross-bars  are  again  drawn,  without  destroying  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  true  skin.  A  good  deal  of  inflammation  is  thus  set  up,  followed  by 
slight  suppuration.  When  this  has  subsided,  the  application  of  the  cautery 
may,  if  necessary,  be  repeated ;  in  this  way,  tlie  deep  gnawing  pain  will 
usually  be  removed,  and  suppuration  of  the  joint  may  be  averted.  For 
counter-irritants  to  be  of  any  use,  they  must  be  emjoloyed  before  suppuration 
has  set  in  ;  it  is  only  torturing  the  patient  unnecessarily  to  have  recourse  to 
these  agents  when  once  pus  has  formed  in  the  articulation.  In  order  that 
full  benefit  should  be  derived  from  this  plan  of  treatment,  it  must  be  per- 
severed in  steadily  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  The  diet  must  consist 
chiefly  of  liquid  nourishment  during  the  acute  febrile  stage,  but  good  food  and 
stimulants  will  become  necessary  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  debility. 
As  the  inflammation  about  the  joint  subsides,  a  tonic  plan  of  treatment  should 
be  adopted. 

During  the  subacute  stage,  if  it  be  thought  necessary  to  apply  counter- 
irritation,  absolute  rest  of  the  joints  of  the  lower  limb  may  be  obtained, 
without  confining  the  patient  to  bed,  by  the  use  of  Thomas's  hip  or  knee 
sphnt.  (See  Diseases  of  the  Hip  and  Knee.)  If  it  be  thought  unnecessary  to 
apply  any  counter-irritation,  the  inflamed  joint  may  be  efliciently  steadied  by 
the  application  of  the  starch  or  plaster  bandage,  the  patient  then  being  allowed 
to  move  about  on  crutches  or  in  a  chair.  In  disease  of  the  joints  of  the  foot, 
the  patient  may  walk  with  the  bent  knee  resting  on  a  wooden  pin  leg. 
■  With  respect  to  the  local  treatment  of  the  inflamed  joint  in  the  later  stages 
of  the  disease  when  it  has  assumed  a  chronic  form,  it  may  be  stated  generally 
that  so  long  as  it  is  tender  on  pressure  applied  perpendicularly  or  laterally,  so 
long  as  there  is  any  loosening  of  the  ligaments,  or  pain  induced  by  movement, 
it  must  be  kept  absolutely  at  rest  in  splints,  or  by  a  starch  or  plaster  bandage. 
During  this  period  great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  joint  in  the  position 
which  will  be  most  useful  to  the  patient,  should  it  become  stiff — the  straight  one 
for  the  knee  and  hip,  and  the  semiflexed  for  the  elbow.  In  many  cases  it  may 
be  useful  to  strap  the  joint  firmly,  in  the  way  recommended  by  Scott.  This 
plan  of  treatment  consists  in  spreading  on  pieces  of  lint  the  strong  mercurial 
ointment,  to  every  ounce  of  which  a  drachm  of  camphor  has  been  added  ; 
strips  of  soap-plaster  spread  upon  leather  are  then  cut  of  a  proper  length  and 
breadth,  and  the  joint  is  firmly  and  accurately  strapped  up,  the  limb  having 
previously  been  bandaged  as  high  as  the  joint  that  is  strapped.  This  dressing 
may  be  left  on  for  a  week  or  two,  until  it  becomes  loose  or  gives  rise  to  irrita- 
tion ;  over  the  whole  a  starched  bandage  may  be  applied.  In  many  cases  I  have 
found  it  advantageous  to  strap  up  the  joint  wdth  a  plaster  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  the  emplastrum  ammoniaci  cum  hydrargyro,  and  the  emplastrum 
saponis  or  belladonnie.  These  applications  not  only  fix  the  joint  and  promote 
the  absorption  of  the  inflammatory  products  within  and  around  it,  but  by 
acting  as  gentle  counter-irritants,  remove  the  remains  of  the  inflammation  that 
may  be  going  on  within  it.  If  recovery  have  left  the  joint  stiffened  without 
being  actually  ankylosed,  the  natural  movement  must  be  restored  by  warm 
bathing,  fomentation,  friction,  and  passive  motion.    Warm  water,  in  any  way 
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applied,  is  singularly  useful  in  restoring  the  mobility  of  stiffened  joints. 
Passive  movement  must  be  undertaken  with  great  caution,  and  not  until  every 
trace  of  active  inflammation  has  passed  away.  It  is  better  to  keep  the  limb 
fixed  a  mouth  or  more  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary  than  to  begin 
passive  movements  a  day  too  soon.  The  chances  of  ankylosis  are  only  increased 
and  the  chronic  inflammation  prolonged  by  abandoning  the  treatment  by  per- 
lect  rest  before  the  proper  time. 

Should  the  treatment  fail  to  prevent  suppuration,  the  prognosis  becomes  far 
more  unfavourable,  especially  when  large  joints,  such  as  the  knee  or  hip,  are 
affected  ;  so,  likewise,  when  the  articular  ends  of  the  long  bones  are  diseased,  it 
is  seldom  that  the  joint  can  recover  itself,  as  caries  or  necrosis  is  complicating 
the  arthritis  and  keeping  it  up.  When  the  articulation  is  very  sinuous,  as  in 
the  carpus,  or  when  a  number  of  small  joints  communicate  with  one  another, 
if  not  directly  by  synovial  membrane,  at  all  events  indirectly  through  the 
medium  of  ligament  and  of  fibrous  tissue,  as  in  the  tarsus,  a  cure  can  rarely  be 
obtained.  As  soon  as  the  presence  of  pus  is  recognized,  steps  must  be  taken 
to  let  it  out  completelj',  and  to  drain  ttie  cavity  thoroughly.  It  is  important 
that  this  should  be  done  if  possible  before  the  capsule  gives  way  and  the  pus 
becomes  diffused  in  the  surrounding  parts. 

When  distinct  fluctuation  is  felt  and  the  cavity  of  the  articulation  is  evidently 
full  of  fluid,  if  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  its  nature,  the  joint  should  be  punctured 
with  the  aspirator.  If  the  fluid  removed  is  thin  serous  pus  mixed^  with 
synovia,  the  fomentations  and  other  local  means  of  treatment  may  be  continued, 
and  aspiration  repeated  if  the  joint  fills  again.  If  thick  pus  is  withdi-awn,  an 
opening  should  be  made  at  once  and  the  cavity  drained.  If  the  skin  is 
reddened  at  one  part,  under  which  fluctuation  is  very  distinct,  the  presence  of 
pus  is  certain,  and  aspiration  will  be  of  little  use. 

An  abscess  in  a  joint  should  be  freely  opened  by  one  or  two  lateral  incisions, 
extending  fairly  into  the  synovial  cavity,  so  as  to  alford  a  free  exit  for  the  pus. 
The  practice  of  making  free  incisions  into  a  suppurating  joint,  as  advocated  by 
G-ay,  was  a  great  improvement  on  the  former  method  of  merely  puncturing  it. 
The  small  aperture  that  was  formerly  made  without  any  antiseptic  precautions 
adtnitted  air,  in  consequence  of  which  the  pus  became  offensive  and  irritating, 
and,  being  unable  to  escape  freely,  gave  rise  not  only  to  much  local  mischief, 
but  to  severe  septic  fever.    By  laymg  the  joint  open  freely,  even  when  no 
special  antiseptic  treatment  was  adopted,  much  of  this  was  prevented  ;  exit 
was  given  freely  to  the  pus  through  one  or  two  incisions  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  articulation  ;  the  septic  poisoning  from  pent-up  and  putrid 
matter  was  prevented,  and  in  many  cases  healthy  granulations  sprang  up  in 
the  cavity  and  recovery  took  place  with  an  ankylosed  joint.    The  chances  of 
this  successful  termination  are  very  greatly  increased  by  the  adoption  of  some 
efficient  method  of  antiseptic  dressing.    The  irregular  cavity  of  a  joint  is 
difficult  to  drain  perfectly  even  with  the  freest  incisions,  and  consequently  it  is 
of  great  importance  that  such  fluid  as  remains  behind  should  not  be  allowed  to 
decompose     By  the  combined  use  of  antiseptic  drainage  and  rest  most 
excellent  results  are  obtained,  and  excision  of  the  joint  or  amputation  of  the 
limb  is  usually  avoided.    It  is  more  especially  in  the  knee,  elbow,  and  hip, 
that  this  practice  has  yielded  such  good  results.    In  some  cases,  even  when 
the  joint  has  been  perfectly  loose  and  grating,  by  perseverance  in  proper 
treatment  a  good  and  useful  limb  may  be  left.    Should  decomposition  take 
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place,  profuse  discharge  followed  by  hectic  or  chronic  septic  poisoning  comes 
on,  and  pyfemia  is  not  unfrequently  developed  ;  if  the  patient  escape  these 
dangers  the  joint  may  become  useless  or  cumbersome,  and  its  removal  by 
amp'iitation  or  excision  must  be  practised.  When  an  attempt  is  made  to  save 
the  joint  after  suppuration  has  taken  place,  very  special  attention  will  be 
required,  in  consequence  of  the  softening  of  the  ligaments,  to  prevent  dis- 
placement of  the  osseous  surfaces  either  laterally  or  antero-posteriorly  ;  this 
may  be  produced  partly  by  the  weight  of  the  limb  and  partly  by  the  traction 
of  the  muscles.  Any  neglect  of  proper  precautions  in  the  more  minute  details 
of  the  application  and  adjustment  of  proper  apparatus  may  be  followed  by  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  deformity.  Should  the  joint  already  have 
assumed  a  faulty  position,  in  consequence  of  the  Surgeon  neglecting  to  support 
it  properly  in  splints  in  the  early  acute  stage,  the  patient  may  be  antesthetized, 
and  the  malposition  of  the  hmb  gently  corrected. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  special  forms  of  acute  arthritis,  Httle 
need  be  said.  That  of  Acute  Septic  Arthritis  from  a  wound  has  already  been 
described.  In  Pi/cemic  Arthritis,  most  commonly  little  can  be  done  owing  to 
the  constitutional  condition  of  the  patient,  but  should  there  be  no  visceral 
complications  a  cure  not  unfrequently  results  after  free  antiseptic  incision, 
drainage,  and  rest.  Ankylosis  almost  invariably  ensues.  In  Acute  "  Rheu- 
matic "  Arthritis,  perfect  rest,  leeches,  and  hot  fomentations  must  be  tried. 
Should  suppuration  take  place,  fi-ee  incisions  may  be  successful  in  saving  the 
joint.  In  Acute  Arthritis  secondary  to  disease  of  the  hones,  the  resu  ts  of 
treatment  are  not  very  satisfactory.  An  attempt  may  be  made  to  save  the 
joint  by  removing  sequestra  and  treating  the  carious  surface  as  described  in 
the  Chapter  on  Disease  of  Bones,  but  it  often  fails,  and  amputation  or  excision 
becomes  necessary.  In  Acute  Arthritis  of  Infants,  the  joint  must  be  laid 
freely  open  as  soon  as  pus  forms,  and  by  this  means  the  limb  can  usually  be 
saved.  In  Senile  Arthritis,  the  treatment  must  be  conducted  on  ordinary 
principles  of  rest,  fomentations,  opiates,  and  supports.  But  at  last,  in  order 
to  prevent  destruction  of  life  by  pain  and  exhaustion,  the  question  of  amputa- 
tion will  arise  ;  and,  serious  as  this  may  be  in  old  people,  it  will  be  the  only 
alternative  and  chance  of  escape  from  a  painful  death. 

TUBERCULOUS   DISEASE    OF  JOINTS. 

This  important  group  of  joint  affections  has  long  been  studied  under  the 
various  names  of  "  Strumous  Arthritis,"  "  White  Swelling  "  (Wiseman), 
"  Pulpy  degeneration  of  the  synovial  membrane  "  (Brodie),  "  Tungous 
inflammation  of  joints,"  etc.  During  recent  years,  however,  the  observa- 
tions of  numberless  workers  both  in  this  country  and  abroad  have  shown 
incontestably,  that  all  these  affections,  although  differing  widely  in  their 
chnical  manifestations,  are  tuberculous  in  nature. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  consider  in  any  detail  the  large  amount  of  evidence, 
both  clinical  and  pathological,  upon  which  this  view  is  based.  It  is,  indeed, 
in  most  respects,  similar  to  that  which  has  already  been  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  tuberculous  diseases  of  bones  (p.  267)  :  thus  the  histological 
examination  of  the  diseased  tissues,  the  presence  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  and 
the  frequent  association  of  these  chronic  joint  affections  with  tuberculous 
lesions  elsewhere,  point  with  certainty  to  their  true  nature. 
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Ill  72  cases  examined  by  Kouig  tuberculous  tissue  was  found  in  07,  and  in 
the  remaining  five  the  material  for  examination  was  deficient,  so  tliat  no 
conclusion  could  be  arrived  at  as  to  its  presence.  Croft  and  Greenfield  and 
other  observers  agree  as  to  the  constancy  of  tlie  presence  of  tubercle. 

The  statistics  of  white  swelling  show  moreover  that  in  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  fatal  cases  death  takes  place  from  general  tuberculosis.  Albrecht 
has  published  some  statistics,  in  which  it  is  shown  that,  out  of  1:55  fatal 
cases,  in  64  death  occurred  from  tuberculosis.  If  further  proof  be  needed, 
the  characteristic  lesions  have  been  produced  by  the  injection  of  tuberculous 
material  or  of  pure  cultivations  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  into  the  joint-cavities 
of  annuals,  and  in  a  few  recorded  cases  by  accidental  inoculation  of  a  joint  in 
the  human  subject.  Of  this  last  occurrence  Pfeiffer's  well-known  case  is  a 
good  example.  A  veterinary  surgeon  wounded  the  joint  of  his  thumb  in 
dissecting  a  tuberculous  cow.  The  puncture  healed,  but  soon  the  joint  became 
enlarged,  and  the  patient  died  of  phthisis  eighteen  months  after  the  injury. 
Examination  of  the  joint  showed  well-marked  destructive  changes  ;  whilst  the 
diseased,  tissues  presented  the  characteristic  lesions  of  tubercle  and  contained 
tubercle  bacilli  in  abundance.  It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  first  the 
anatomical  changes  met  with  in  the  chief  varieties  of  tuberculous  joint  disease 
and  then  to  describe  the  clinical  features  presented  by  the  disease  in  its 
difiPerent  stages. 

Fathological  Anatomy. — If  those  unusual  cases  are  excluded  in  which 
tubercle  of  a  joint  occurs  secondarily  to  disease  of  neighbouring  bursse  or 
tendon  sheaths,  two  chief  varieties  need  consideration — first,  primary  tuber- 
culosis of  the  synovial  membrane,  and  secondly,  primary  tuberculosis  of  the 
articular  extremity  of  a  bone  with  secondary  invasion  of  the  joint-cavity. 
Although  in  the  later  stages  the  disease  tends  to  affect  all  the  articular 
structures,  so  that  it  may  be  impossible  to  determine  its  exact  starting-point,  yet 
the  division  is  a  practical  one,  and  the  two  varieties  will  be  described  separately. 

Primary  Tubercle  of  the  Synovial  Membrane. — The  pathological 
changes  have  been  very  accurately  described  by  Billroth,  Konig,  Cheyne  and 
others.  In  the  earliest  stages  that  have  been  observed,  the  synovial  fringes 
are  swollen  and  the  membrane  is  generally  thicker  than  natural,  and  hypersemic. 
Th(  re  is,  as  a  rule,  no  increase  of  secretion,  but  the  synovia  is  often  slightly 
turbid.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  synovial  membi-ane  becomes  thicker  and 
more  vascular,  its  natural  smooth  surface  is  lost,  and  soft  spongy  granulations 
spring  up  upon  it,  the  deeper  parts  becoming  dense  and  fibrous.  This  change 
is  especially  marked  in  the  synovial  fringes.  These  form  soft  masses  of  granu- 
lation tissue  which  fill  up  the  angles  between  the  articular  surfaces  and 
gradually  creep  over  the  cartilages.  In  some  instances  grey  granulations  can 
be  seen  scattered  through  the  granulation  tissue.  Where  two  granulating 
synovial  surfaces  are  in  contact,  as  in  the  pouches  of  the  knee-joint,  the}- 
coalesce,  and  thus  the  cavity  of  the  joint  gradually  becomes  obliterated.  It  is 
in  consequence  of  this  limitation  of  the  disease  to  the  synovial  membrane  in 
the  early  stages,  that  the  swelling  of  the  joint,  observed  clinically,  takes  the 
form  of  the  distended  articular  cavity,  as  in  simple  synovitis  with  effusion. 
As  the  disease  advances,  the  chronic  inflammation  extends  to  the  ligaments 
and  capsule,  which  become  infiltrated  with  the  inflammatory  products,  and 
swollen  and  lardaceous  in  appearance  ;  and  later  on  the  areolar  tissue  sur- 
rounding the  joint  is  similarly  affected.    It  is  owing  to  this  that  the  swollen 
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joint  loses  the  form  of  the  distended  synovial  membrane  which  characterized 
the  earlier  stages,  and  becomes  rounded  or  oval.  Simultaneously  with  the 
affection  of  the  ligaments,  the  growth  of  the  granulation  tissue  within  the 
joint  continues  until  the  synovial  membrane  is  replaced  by  a  soft  pulpy  mass 
of  granulation  tissue  from  half  an  inch  to  nearly  an  inch  in  thickness. 
The  growth  gradually  spreads  over  the  cartilage,  covering  it  like  a  veil.  If 
an  attempt  be  made  to  remove  this  it  will  be  found  that  the  advancing  edge 
can  be  raised  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel  for  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch, 
beyond  which  it  will  be  adherent  to  the  cartilage.  The  advance  of  the  granu- 
lation tissue  over  the  cartilage  is  compared  by  Billroth  to  ivy  creeping  over  a 
wall,  and  becoming  gradually  attached  by  its  roots.  If  the  granulation  tissue 
be  scraped  away,  it  wih  be  seen  that  it  is  growing  into  and  pitiang  the  surface 
of  the  cartilage,  which  is  thus  at  last  completely  perforated.  In  this  way  the 
granulation  tissue  reaches  its  deep  surface,  and  extending  beneath  it  may  lead 
to  loosening  and  complete  detachment  of  considerable  portions. 

After  the  perforation  of  the  cartilage  the  subjacent  bone  becomes  affected. 
Here  the  process  assumes  the  form  of  rarefying  osteitis  with  exuberant  growth 
of  granulation  tissue  (Superficial  Fungating  Caries,  p.  267)  ;  the  destructive 
process  may  extend  to  a  varying  depth  into  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  arti- 
cular end  of  the  bone.  The  periosteum  usually  shares  in  the  disease,  the 
inflammation  assuming  the  osteoplastic  form,  and  leading  to  the  deposit  of 
irregular  masses  of  bone  on  the  articular  ends,  chiefly  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  joint.  At  this  stage  no  articular  cavity  remains  ;  the  joint 
is  represented  merely  by  the  articular  ends  of  the  bone  more  or  less  extensively 
denuded  of  cartilage,  embedded  in  a  soft  pulpy  mass  of  granulation  tissue,  sur- 
rounded by  the  infiltrated  and  softened  ligaments.  When  the  granulation 
tissue  reaches  the  thickness  of  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch,  caseation 
occurs,  and  it  is  from  the  appearance  of  the  mass  of  tuberculous  granulation 
tissue  that  the  disease  received  its  name  of  "  pulpy  degeneration  of  the  synovial 
membrane."  The  soft  pulpy  tissue  is  piuk  in  colour,  marked  by  yellowish 
patches  of  fatty  degeneration  and  brown  areas  from  old  hsemorrhages.  The 
fatty  degeneration  is  followed  sooner  or  later  by  softening,  and  thus  a  chronic 
abscess  with  flocculent  curdy  contents  is  formed.  This  frequently  occurs 
in  one  or  more  local  centres,  without  implicating  the  whole  mass  of  granulation 
tissue.  Thus,  in  the  knee,  it  frequently  occurs  in  the  synovial  pouches  above 
the  joint. 

Although  the  above  description  indicates  the  usual  series  of  changes  result- 
ing from  tuberculous  disease  of  the  synovial  membrane,  several  modifications 
are  recognizable  which  are  of  considerable  practical  interest.  Watson  Cheyne 
recognizes  four  distinct  forms  of  tuberculous  disease  of  synovial  membrane. 
First,  that  resulting  in  difPuse  thickening  of  the  membrane.  This  is  the  form 
above  described,  and  is  by  far  the  most  common.  Secondly,  limited  thickening 
of  the  synovial  membrane.  This  is  an  uncommon  form  described  by  Konig 
and  Riedel,  and  has  been  met  with  chiefly  in  the  knee-joint.  Distinct 
nodular  or  polypoid  growths  may  form  in  the  synovial  membrane.  These 
outgrowtlis  consist  of  vascular  connective  tissue  and  granulation  tissue  and 
may  be  associated  with  considerable  effusion  into  the  joint.  Thirdly,  acute 
miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  synovial  membrane.  This  form,  which  has  been 
described  by  Konig,  is  occasionally  met  with  in  general  tuberculosis,  and  is  not 
necessarily  associated  with  any  clinical  evidence  of  joint-disease.  Fourthly, 
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tuberculous  hydrops  and  empyema.  Tuberculous  hydrops  has  been  so  called 
by  Koiiig-  on  account  of  the  extensive  effusion  into  the  joint  which  occurs. 
He  states  that  it  may  be  caused  by  diffuse  tuberculosis  of  the  synovial 
membrane  with  or  without  marked  thickening.  When  the  membrane  is 
thickened,  it  is  due,  in  some  cases,  to  the  deposit  of  fibrinous  layers  upon  it, 
especially  on  the  fringes,  which  may  become  villous  or  even  polypoid  in  appear- 
ance. In  these  cases  loose  bodies  may  be  present  in  the  joint.  In  most 
instances  tuberculous  hydrarthrosis  ends  sooner  or  later  in  the  more  usual 
forms  of  the  disease.  It  occurs  most  commonly  in  young  adults,  very  rarely 
in  children.  In  ktherculous  enipymna  of  a  joint  the  cavity  is  filled  with  curdy 
pus  before  the  synovial  membrane  is  obviously  thickened.  According  to  Cheyne, 
this  form  occurs  especially  in  old  people. 

Primary  Tubercle  of  Bone. — Having  briefly  considered  the  most  impor- 


Fi".  042.— Bones  from  a  case  of  tuberculous  disease  of  the  knee-joint  showing  large  wedge-shaped  sequestra 
in  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur  and  the  corresponding  surface  of  the  tibia. 

tant  changes  which  take  place  in  a  joint  as  the  result  of  tuberculous  disease  of 
the  synovial  membrane,  it  remains  to  describe  the  changes  resulting  from 
secondary  infection  of  the  joint  from  a  primary  deposit  of  tubercle  in  one  of 
the  bones  entering  into  its  formation.  The  changes  in  the  bone  itself  have 
already  been  described  (p.  265),  and  consist  in  a  destructive  inflammation  of 
the  cancellous  tissue  around  a  tuberculous  deposit.  Not  uncommonly  the 
carious  cavity  contains  a  more  or  less  wedge-shaped  sequestrum,  the  broader  end 
of  which  may  lie  immediately  beneath  the  articular  cartilage  (Fig.  542). 
When  the  disease  has  reached  the  deep  surface  of  the  cartilage,  this  is 
gradually  destroyed  from  below  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  it 
is  eroded  from  the  superficial  surface  in  primary  disease  of  the  synovial 
membrane. 
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When  the  cartilage  is  completely  perforated  the  tuberculous  tissue  extends 
into  the  joint-cavity  (see  Fungating  Caries,  p.  267),  and  infection  of  the 
synovial  membrane  occurs,  resulting  in  changes  similar  to  those  due  to  primary 
deposit  in  the  membrane  itself.  The  earliest  stage  of  infection  of  the  joint 
was  well  illustrated  in  a  case  recently  treated  in  University  College  Hospital. 
The  patella  was  the  seat  of  an  extensive  caseous  deposit,  and  on  opening  the 
knee-joint,  the  synovial  membrane  in  its  anterior  part  was  found  swollen  and 
injected,  whilst  grey  granulations  could  be  recognized  scattered  over  it.  In 
some  cases  adhesions  occur  in  the  joint  before  the  cartilage  is  actually 
perforated,  so  that  only  a  limited  part  of  the  synovial  membrane  may  become 
tuberculous. 

The  exact  position  of  the  primary  focus  which  serves  as  the  starting-point  of 
the  disease  varies  in  different  cases.  It  may  be  deeply  seated  in  the  cancellous 
tissue  of  the  articular  extremity,  immediately  beneath  the  articular  cartilage. 
In  many  cases,  however,  it  is  situated  in  the  vascular  growing  bone  between 
the  epiphysis  and  the  shaft ;  it  may  then  infect  the  joint  by  perforating  the 
cartilage,  or  it  may  extend  to  the  surface  of  the  bone  at  or  within  the  line  of 
the  attachment  of  the  capsule,  and  thus  reach  the  joint  by  a  different  route. 

It  occasionally  happens,  especially  in  the  shoulder,  that  the  disease  of  the  bone 
assumes  the  form  of  dry  caries  (p.  257),  and  thus  extensive  destruction 
may  occur  without  any  evidences  of  suppuration,  and  the  true  nature  of  the 
case  may  consequently  be  obscure. 

The  proportion  of  cases  in  which  the  synovial  membrane  is  primarily  affected 
has  been  differently  estimated  by  different  pathologists.  Konig  is  of  opinion 
that  primary  synovial  disease  does  not  form  more  than  a  quarter  of  all  cases. 
The  frequency  with  which  it  occurs  varies  in  different  joints  :  thus  it  is 
more  common  in  the  knee  than  in  the  hip  or  elbow.  Clinically  it  is, 
as  a  rule,  impossible  to  distinguish  accurately  one  form  of  the  disease  from 
the  other. 

On  microscopic  examination,  the  diseased  structures  present  the  following 
appearances  :  The  ligaments  show  the  ordinary  changes  observed  in  inflamed 
fibrous  tissue.  The  fibres  are  separated  from  each  other  by  inflammatory 
products,  composed  chiefly  of  small  round  cells.  When  the  process  is  very 
chronic,  new  fibroid  tissue  may  also  be  found.  The  cartilages  show  changes 
similar  to  those  already  described  in  acute  arthritis.  Before  suppuration  has 
taken  place,  ulceration  both  without  and  with  evident  proliferation  may 
be  present  (see  p.  335).  The  destructive  changes  may  be  observed  on 
either  surface,  according  as  the  disease  commences  in  the  synovial  membrane 
or  the  bone.  In  the  later  stages,  after  perforation  of  the  cartilage,  both 
surfaces  may  be  similarly  affected.  After  suppuration  has  taken  place, 
necrosis  of  cartilage  with  disintegration  (p.  335)  may  also  be  met  with.  The 
bones  present  the  appearances  already  described  as  being  met  with  in  tuber- 
culous caries  (p.  282).  The  chief  interest  attaches,  however,  to  the  micro- 
scopical appearances  of  the  pulpy  granulation  tissue  which  has  replaced  the 
synovial  membrane  and  fills  the  cavity  of  the  joint.  The  structure  of  this 
tissue  has  been  made  the  subject  of  investigation  by  Kuster,  Konig,  Yolkmann, 
Hueter,  and  others  in  Germany,  and  by  Croft,  Greenfield,  Cheyne  and  others 
in  this  country. 

The  essential  part  of  the  pulpy  granulation  tissue  is  made  up  of  the  elements 
which  are  characteristic  of  tubercle  elsewhere,  and  these  may  assume  the  nodular 
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or  inlilfci-atiDg  form  (see  Vol.  L,  p.  1080).  The  most  important  conditions  moi 
with  are  thus  described  by  Watson  Choyne.  In  the  first  and  most  comm<jn 
form  the  thickened  membrane  is  composed  of  two  layers:  an  inner  one,  soft,  often 
cascating  and  consisting  of  tuberculous  tissue ;  and  an  outer  layer  composed  of 
swollen  vascular  fibrous  tissue.  In  another  Ibrm  the  tubercle  is  deposited  in 
the  substance  of  the  membrane,  which  forms  a  single  tough  layer,  in  which 
caseation  may  occur  and  chronic  abscesses  be  formed.  Lastly,  the  s^movial 
membrane  may  be  converted  into  a  thick  mass  of  swollen  fibrous  tissue,  in 
which  the  tubercles  are  few  in  number,  and  in  parts  entirely  absent.  Cheyne 
finds  that  the  first  variety  is  usually  due  to  secondary  infection  of  synovial 
membrane  from  an  osseous  deposit.  Here  the  tuberculous  tissue  is  superficial 
and  can  be  removed  by  scraping,  but  in  the  other  forms  the  dense  fibrous  tissue 
can  be  removed  completely  only  by  dissection. 

Tuberculous  joint  diseases  not  unfrequently  follow  sprains  and  other  slight 
injuries.  In  such  cases  it  is  probable  that  the  damage  to  the  tissues  thus 
produced  renders  them  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  which 
reaches  them  by  the  blood  stream,  in  some  cases  no  doubt  from  a  pre-existing 
caseous  focus  elsewhere. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  in  many  cases  supervenes  slowly  on  some  slight 
injury,  but  in  others  no  definite  cause  can  be  assigned  for  its  appearance,  and 
the  exact  date  of  its  commencement  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain.  It  may 
commence  as  the  chronic  form  of  synovitis  (see  Chronic  Synovitis,  p.  328)  in 
a  strumous  subject,  assuming  its  peculiar  characters  at  a  later  period.  It  is 
most  frequently  met  with  in  children  and  females.  The  disease  begins 
gradually  with  some  pain  and  stiffness  in  the  joint,  causing  a  shght  hmp  in 
walking  if  a  joint  in  the  lower  limb  is  affected.  The  pain  is  increased  after 
any  unusual  exertion,  and  may  then  be  severe  enough  to  oblige  the  patient  to 
rest  for  a  day  or  two,  when  the  symptoms  usually  subside.  If  the  joint  be 
examined  during  this  stage,  there  will  usually  be  found  some  slight  limitation 
of  movement,  complete  extension  or  flexion  causing  pain.  If  the  joint  be 
superficial,  as  the  knee,  elbow,  or  ankle,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  swollen.  The 
natural  hollows  are  less  clearly  marked  than  in  health,  or  even  completely 
obHterated.  The  sweUing  at  this  stage  takes  the  form  of  the  distended  synovial 
cavity,  as  in  synovitis  with  effusion,  but  it  does  not  give  the  same  sense  of 
fluctuation,  being  semi-elastic  and  pulpy.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  so  soft 
that  it  is  readily  mistaken  for  fluid,  even  by  the  practised  hand.  In  the  knee 
it  may  be  distinguished  by  observing  that,  though  the  patella  is  raised,  it 
cannot  be  pushed  down  with  a  distinct  concussion  on  the  femur,  as  in  synovitis 
with  eff"usion.  As  the  disease  advances  the  joint  becomes  more  enlarged,  and 
as  the  ligaments  become  implicated  the  swelling  loses  the  outHne  of  the 
synovial  membrane  and  assumes  a  more  rounded  or  fusiform  outline,  the  bony 
prominences  being  effaced  by  a  uniform,  doughy,  semi-elastic  or  pulpy 
swelling.  The  integuments  covering  it  preserve  their  white  colour  ;  hence 
the  name  "  white  swelling  "  which  has  been  applied  to  the  disease.  Usually 
but  little  pain  is  felt  when  the  limb  is  at  rest,  but  motion  becomes  more 
and  more  painful,  till  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  use  the  hmb.  The  posi- 
tion assumed  by  the  limb  at  this  time  is  that  in  which  the  patient  has 
most  ease,  viz.  that  of  semi- flexion,  and  with  this  there  is  a  considerable 
degree  of  stiffness  and  rigidity.  In  this  stage  the  inflammation  commonly 
extends  to  the  periosteum  covering  the  articular  ends,  which  become  slightly 
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enlarcved  by  deposit  of  new  bone.  The  degree  to  which  the  articular  ends  are 
culavsed  is  very  difficult  to  estimate,  as  they  are  usually  obscured  by  the 
swelling  of  the  surrounding  soft  parts,  and  in  consequence  of  the  wasting  of 
the  muscles,  the  articulation  appears  more  swollen  than  it  really  is.  If  the 
disease  continues  to  progress,  starting  of  the  limb  sets  in  at  night.  These 
starting  pai us  occur  at  the  moment  when  the  involuntary  contraction  of  the 
muscles  which  fix  the  inflamed  joint  suddenly  relaxes.  They  are  especially 
severe  when  erosion  of  the  cartilage  has  taken  place,  but  they  also  occur  in 
the  earlier  stages.  After  these  symptoms  have  persisted  for  a  varying  time 
the  swelling  becomes  more  prominent  at  one  part,  fluctuation  becomes  manifest, 
and  the  skin  covering  the  prominent  part  gradually  assumes  a  dusky  red 
tiut.  Finally,  if  not  anticipated  by  surgical  interference,  the  abscess  bursts, 
discharging  unhealthy  pus  mixed  with  curdy  masses.  Before  this  takes 
place  it  may  reach  a  considerable  size  and  burrow  for  some  distance  from  the 
articulation.  The  abscess  does  not  necessarily  occupy  the  whole  cavity  of  the 
joint,  for,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  describing  the  pathology  of  the  disease, 
no  cavity  may  exist  by  the  time  the  abscess  forms,  the  whole  articular  space 
being  filled  up  with  a  mass  of  tuberculous  granulation  tissue,  in  one  part  only 
of  which  the  suppuration  may  have  taken  place.  In  other  cases  the  abscess 
may  form  outside  the  joint,  superficially  to  the  ligaments.  After  the  abscess 
has  burst,  its  cavity  may  gradually  contract  and  heal,  but  more  commonly  a 
sinuous  track  is  left  leading  to  the  diseased  joint.  In  other  cases,  especially  if 
the  abscess  but  incompletely  empties  itself,  decomposition  of  the  discharges 
sets  in,  the  granulation  tissue  fiUing  the  cavity  of  the  joint  may  rapidly  break 
down,  and  the  disease  then  assumes  the  form  of  acute  septic  arthritis  (Vol.  I., 
]D.  510),  with  severe  pain  and  rapid  destruction  of  such  cartilage  as  may  have 
remained  undestroyed  at  the  time  the  chronic  abscess  burst.  The  limb  swells 
and  becomes  cedematous,  and  other  abscesses  form  around  the  joint.  The 
ligaments  become  further  softened,  grating  can  be  felt,  and  the  articular  sur- 
faces become  displaced. 

The  local  phenomena  of  white  swelling  may  thus  be  divided  into  three 
stages  :  first,  that  in  which  the  disease  is  apparently  limited  chiefly  to  the 
synovial  membrane  and  the  swelling  assumes  the  form  of  the  synovial  cavity  ; 
secondly,  that  in  which  the  ligaments,  cartilages,  and  articular  ends  of  the  bone 
become  implicated,  and  the  swelling  becomes  oval  or  rounded  ;  and  thirdly, 
the  stage  of  suppuration. 

The  variety  of  tuberculous  disease  which  has  been  called  by  Konig 
"tuberculous  dropsy"  is  characterized  by  very  clu-onic  effusion,  usually 
moderate  in  amount  and  refractory  to  treatment,  or  if  any  improvement 
takes  place,  speedily  relapsing.  The  movements  of  the  joint  are  limited  but 
not  painful.  There  is  usually  thickening  of  the  synovial  membrane,  which 
may  readily  be  felt  if  the  distension  is  not  great.  In  some  cases,  in  the  knees, 
Konig  has  felt  a  distinct  fibroid  mass  resembling  a  tumour  at  the  lateral 
reflexion  of  the  synovial  membrane. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  vary  in  the  different  stages  of  the  disease. 
The  general  health  does  not  appear  to  suffer  in  the  first  stage  beyond  some 
slight  febrile  disturbance  during  exacerbations  from  over-exertion  of  the  joint. 
In  the  second  stage  also,  the  general  health  is  but  slightly  impaired,  except 
from  want  of  exercise,  and  at  the  later  period  from  want  of  rest  if  nocturnal 
startings  set  in.    In  the  third  stage  there  is  progressive  loss  of  strength. 
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Even  when  the  suppuration  is  very  chronic  there  is  usually  some  slight 
evening  elevation  of  temperature,  seldom,  however,  exceeding  101°  F.  After 
the  abscess  has  hurst,  the  constitutional  symptoms  become  more  severe,  hectic 
may  speedily  set  in,  and  tuberculous  disease  of  other  organs,  such  as  the  lungs, 
may  carry  oflF  the  patient. 

Terminations. — Tuberculous  disease  of  joints  resembles  tubercle  elsewhere 
in  its  course  and  terminations.  It  may  end  in  recovery  by  the  development  of 
fibrous  tissue  from  the  vascular  granulation  tissue  surrounding  the  tubercle, 
the  actual  nodules  withering  and  remaining  harmlessly  embedded  in  scarlike 
fibroid  tissue,  or  the  tuberculous  tissue  may  caseate  and  soften,  giving  rise 
to  the  formation  of  a  chronic  abscess,  the  tubercle  being  thus  in  some  cases 
eliminated  from  the  body.  Calcification  rarely  if  ever  occurs  in  tuberculous 
disease  of  the  synovial  membrane.  The  course  taken  by  the  disease  depends 
partly  on  the  constitutional  state  of  the  patient,  partly  on  the  hygienic  con- 
ditions by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  partly  on  the  treatment  he  receives. 
Eecovery  in  most  cases  may  be  hoped  for  if  the  constitution  is  generally  sound, 
if  the  patient  is  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  can  spend  a  great  part  of  the  day 
in  the  open  air  in  a  healthy  place,  and  above  all,  if  such  treatment  is  adopted 
as  to  give  perfect  rest  to  the  diseased  joint.  On  the  other  hand,  in  extremely 
scrofulous  subjects  the  disease  will  often  progress  to  destruction  of  the  joint  in 
spite  of  favourable  surroundings  and  good  treatment,  and  the  same  result  fre- 
quently follows  amongst  the  poor  of  large  cities  owing  to  the  unfavourable 
hygienic  conditions  in  which  they  are  placed.  Lastly,  unless  by  proper  treat- 
ment perfect  and  prolonged  rest  is  given  to  the  diseased  joint  there  is  no  hope 
of  recovery,  however  favourable  the  other  conditions  may  be. 

Imperfect  recovery,  with  a  stiffened  and  deformed  limb,  may  occur  after 
complete  destruction  of  the  articulation,  especially  when  as  the  result  of  dis- 
location the  diseased  surfaces  are  no  longer  exposed  to  the  irritation  caused  by 
the  friction  of  one  against  the  other.  This  is  not  uncommon  in  the  hip. 
In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  the  patient  dies  of  tuberculous  disease 
of  the  lungs  or  general  tuberculosis  before  recovery  of  the  joint  has  taken 
place. 

Duration. — Tuberculous  disease  of  joints  usually  runs  a  very  chronic  course. 
Eecovery  can  rarely  be  hoped  for  under  six  months,  and  most  commonly  treat- 
ment has  to  be  maintained  for  twelve  months,  and  sometimes  for  even  two  or 
three  years. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  tuberculous  diseases  of  joints  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  improve  the  general  health.  We  must  therefore 
follow  the  rules  of  constitutional  treatment  laid  down  in  Chapter  XXXV., 
Yol.  I.,  without  which  the  local  treatment  about  to  be  described  will  often 
prove  ineffectual.    Eeference  has  already  been  made  to  the  use  of  tuberculin 

in  Yob  I.,  p.  1101. 

In  the  local  treatment  in  the  early  stage,  our  first  object  is  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  and,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  suppura- 
tion. The  one  essential  condition  for  this  is  that  the  joint  he  put  at  ijerfed 
rest,  without  which  all  other  treatment  will  be  futile.  By  perfect  rest  we  mean 
that  the  joint  shall  be  so  fixed  by  some  suitable  apparatus  that  the  slightest 
movement  of  the  articular  surfaces  upon  each  other  is  impossible,  and,  if  it  be 
in  the  lower  extremity,  that  the  patient  shall  bear  no  weight  upon  the  affected 
limb.    In  almost  all  cases  it  is  necessary  that  this  absolute  rest  should  be 
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maintained  for  at  least  six  months,  and  in  a  very  large  proportion  it  must  be 
prolonc^ed  for  a  year  or  more.  The  period  of  rest  must  not  be  shortened,  for 
fear  of^'causing  stiffness  of  the  joint.  Imperfect  rest  from  defective  apparatus, 
by  prolonging  the  disease,  is  a  much  more  frequent  cause  of  permanent  impair- 
ment of  function  than  perfect  rest  however  long  maintained.  So  long  hs 
there  is  any  tenderness,  pain,  or  marked  swelling,  rest  must  be  continued.  It 
is  hetter  to  err,  if  at  all,  on  the  side  of  too  prolonged  rest,  as  premature 
removal  of  the  apparatus  will  certainly  be  followed  by  a  relapse  of  the  disease. 
As  in  most  cases  it  is  uncertain  what  degree  of  stiffness  will  be  left  after 
recovery,  the  joint  must  be  fixed  in  that  position  which  will  leave  the  most 
useful  limb  should  ankylosis  occur.  Thus  the  knee  and  hip  must  be  fixed  in 
the  extended  position,  and  the  elbow  flexed  to  a  right  angle.  The  apparatus 
used  will  necessarily  vary  with  the  joint  affected.  If  it  be  the  hip  or  knee 
that  is  diseased,  the  best  splints  are  those  invented  by  H.  0.  Thomas,  of 
Liverpool,  which  will  be  described  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  If  the  ankle  is 
diseased,  the  joint  should  be  fixed  in  a  plaster-of-Paris  bandage,  and  the  patient 
may  be  allowed  to  move  about,  kneeling  on  a  "  pin  leg,"  with  a  trough  to 
support  the  Kmb  below  the  knee.  In  the  upper  limb  the  affected  joint  may  be 
fixed  by  leather  or  gutta-percha  splints  or  by  the  plaster  or  starched  bandage. 

Under  certain  circumstances  the  "  extension  treatment'''  may  advantageously 
be  combined  with  fixation  of  the  joint.  The  object  of  the  extension  is  to 
overcome  the  tonic  contraction  of  the  muscles  by  which  the  articular  surfaces 
are  kept  constantly  pressing  against  each  other,  and  not,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, to  cause  actual  separation  of  the  surfaces.  Cheyne  believes  that  the 
muscular  contractions  are  most  marked  when  the  bones  are  affected,  and  that 
therefore  in  these  cases  extension  is  most  useful.  As  soon  as  the  muscles  have 
become  relaxed  further  extension  is  useless,  and  may  indeed  be  harmful  by 
stretching  the  inflamed  ligaments.  The  extension  is  best  carried  out  by 
attaching  a  weight  to  the  limb  on  the  distal  side  of  the  diseased  joint  by 
means  of  a  cord  running  over  a  pulley.  It  is  most  useful  in  the  hip  and 
knee,  and  a  weight  of  four  pounds  or  less  is  usually  sufficient.  When  the 
patient  is  suffering  from  an  exacerbation  of  the  disease,  with  acute  suffering 
on  the  slightest  movement  and  starting  pains  at  night,  nothing  Avill  give  such 
immediate  relief  as  a  well-applied  weight  extension  apparatus.  It  is  especially 
useful  when  the  joint  has  become  flexed  or  otherwise  displaced,  so  as  to  make 
the  immediate  apphcation  of  a  rigid  apparatus  unadvisable.  Under  the  ex- 
tension treatment  the  acute  symptoms  usually  subside  before  long,  when  an 
ordinary  fixing  apparatus  may  be  applied. 

As  accessories  to  the  essential  treatment  by  rest,  Compression  and  Counter- 
irritation  have  frequently  been  employed.  Compression  may  be  carried  out  by 
means  of  bandages,  strapping  or  splints,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  produces 
any  real  effect  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease.  Counter-irritation  by  means 
of  repeated  blisters  was  formerly  much  employed,  but  the  good  it  does,  if  any, 
is  not  enough  to  compensate  for  the  pain  it  occasions.  In  some  cases  the  actual 
cautery  does  seem  to  be  of  essential  service.  The  indications  for  its  use  are 
severe  starting  pains,  especially  at  night,  occurring  in  a  case  of  chronic  disease 
in  the  adult,  without  any  evidence  of  suppuration  having  taken  place  in  the 
joint.  It  must  be  applied  as  described  at  p.  341,  and  is  often  followed  by 
immediate  relief  of  the  symptoms.  Leeches  are  occasionally  useful  in  relievino- 
pain  during  an  acute  exacerbation  of  the  disease  from  want  of  rest,  but  thev 
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must  be  used  sparingly  if  at  all.  The  external  application  of  mercurial  pre- 
parations, with  a  view  of  promoting  absorption  of  the  inflammatory  products, 
is  rarely  productive  of  good,  and  may  be  positively  injurious  from  its  consti- 
tutional effect.  To  sum  up,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  the  early  stages  of  tuber- 
culous joint  disease  most  Surgeons  are  at  the  present  time  inclined  to  rely 
upon  perfect  rest,  with  or  without  extension,  as  the  local  treatment,  combined 
with  proper  attention  to  the  general  health. 

The  expectant  treatment  is  most  likely  to  prove  successful  in  cases  in  which 
the  disease  is  limited  to  the  synovial  membrane,  but  it  occasionally  succeeds 
even  when  there  is  strong  evidence  of  a  tuberculous  deposit  in  the  bone.  In 
a  large  number  of  cases,  however,  especially  among  the  poorer  classes,  some 
form  of  operative  interference  will  sooner  or  later  be  required,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  decide  in  what  cases  this  is  necessary. 
Although  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  rules  which  shall  include  all  the  con- 
ditions indicating  operative  interference,  most  Surgeons  will  agree  with  Watson 
Oheyne  that  it  is  certainly  required  under  the  following  circumstances  :  First, 
when  chronic  suppuration  has  occurred  ;  secondly,  in  the  early  stages,  when 
the  disease  is  localized  to  one  part  of  the  synovial  membrane  or  bone  ;  thirdly, 
in  the  later  stages,  when  there  is  a  deposit  in  the  bone  with  general  synovial 
thickening  ;  fourthly,  in  cases  of  synovial  disease,  when  expectant  treatment 
has  failed  to  arrest  its  progress  ;  fifthly,  in  cases  in  which  a  better  functional 
result  can  be  obtained  by  operation  ;  sixthly,  in  certain  cases  when  phthisis 
is  present,  or  when  the  general  condition  is  such  as  to  make  removal  of  the 
disease  necessary.  The  operative  procedures  adopted  are  four  in  number  : 
Arthrotomy  or  Incision,  Arthrectomy  or  Erasion,  Excision  or  Eesection,  and 
Amputation.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  should  be  undertaken  with  the 
strictest  attention  to  antiseptic  precautions,  upon  the  success  of  which  the 
result  will  to  a  great  extent  depend. 

Arthrotomy  consists  merely  in  freely  opening  the  joint  by  one  or  more 
incisions,  so  placed  as  to  injure  the  neighbouring  muscles  and  tendons  as  little 
as  possible.  The  operation  is  thus  performed  :  The  limb  must  first  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  with  soap  and  hot  water,  and  afterwards  washed  with 
perchloride  of  mercury  solution  (1  in  500),  or  carbolic  lotion  (1  in  20).  It  is 
then  made  bloodless  if  possible  by  Esmarch's  bandage.  The  joint  is  then  freely 
opened  by  one  or  more  incisions  placed,  if  possible,  at  the  most  dependent  part 
of  the  articulation,  and  of  sufficient  length  thoroughly  to  drain  the  cavity 
without  necessitating  the  use  of  drainage-tubes.  The  wounds  should  be  held 
open  with  blunt  hooks,  and  any  pulpy  granulation  tissue  that  comes  into  view 
should  be  removed  with  forceps  and  scissors.  In  some  cases  an  oval  slice  of 
the  diseased  membrane  may  advantageously  be  taken  away.  If  the  incisions 
have  been  so  planned  that  no  important  vessel  is  wounded,  the  dressing  may 
now  be  applied  before  removing  the  tourniquet.  The  following  dressing  has 
been  found  to  succeed  very  well  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  at  University 
CoUege  Hospital  :  The  wounds  are  first  dusted  with  iodoform,  and  then  over 
each  a  strip  of  the  "  green  protective  "  oiled  silk  dipped  in  carbolic  lotion  is 
applied  in  order  to  prevent  scabbing.  Over  this  is  placed  a  piece  of  carbolic 
cauze  wrung  out  of  carbolic  lotion  (1  in  20),  so  that  there  may  be  a  powerful 
chemical  antiseptic  next  the  wound  during  the  period  of  early  discharge. 
Over  this  is  placed  a  pad  some  inches  thick  of  absorbent  salicylic  or  iodoform 
wool,  reaching  about  a  foot  on  each  side  of  the  joint,  and  secured  by  a  bandage 
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applied  with  moderate  firmuess.  The  splint  necessary  to  fix  the  joint 
immovably  is  then  applied,  the  patient  is  replaced  in  bed  with  the  limb 
elevated  at  a  right  angle  to  the  body,  and  the  tourniquet  is  removed.  At 
the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  when  all  fear  of  oozing  is  past,  the  limb  may 
be  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  body.  If  all  goes  well,  the  discharge 
soaks  into  the  wool  and  dries,  and  the  dressing  may  often  be  left  untouched 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  incisions  will  in  most 
cases  have  healed.  The  indications  for  changing  the  dressing  are  pain,  eleva- 
tion of  temperature,  or  the  appearance  of  discharge  from  under  it. 

Arthrectomy  or  Erasion  was  first  recommended  by  Volkmann  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  excision,  and  was  first  described  in  this  country  by  Wright  of 
Manchester,  who  practised  it  for  tuberculous  disease  of  the  knee.  In  per- 
forming arthrectomy  the  Surgeon  aims  at  the  complete  removal  of  the  diseased 
tissues  with  the  least  possible  damage  to  the  healthy  parts.  The  diseased 
joint  is  laid  freely  open,  and  the  tuberculous  synovial  membrane  is  dissected 
away  as  completely  as  possible  with  a  scalpel  or  scissors  and  forceps.  At 
the  same  time  carious  cavities  may  be  scraped  with  a  sharp  spoon.  After  the 
operation  the  same  treatment  may  be  adopted  as  after  incision. 

Excision  or  Resection  consists  in  the  removal  of  iihe  articular  extremity 
of  one  or  both  the  bones  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  joint.  A  general 
consideration  of  the  subject  of  the  excision  of  joints  will  be  found  at  the  end 
of  this  chapter,  and  the  operations  will  be  described  in  connexion  with  the 
individual  joints. 

Amputation  is  occasionally  required  as  a  last  resource  ;  but  the  cases  in 
which  it  is  necessary  have  greatly  diminished  in  number  owing  to  the  im- 
provements in  conservative  surgery  dependent  upon  the  antiseptic  treatment 
of  wounds. 

Simple  incision  of  tuberculous  joints  has  been  largely  replaced  by  partial  or 
complete  arthrectomy.  The  good  effect  of  incision  is  probably  due  to  a  great 
extent  to  the  relief  of  tension,  as  the  diseased  tissue  is  not  extensively  removed. 
In  cases  of  tuberculous  dropsy  of  a  joint  with  evident  thickening  of  the 
synovial  membrane,  Konig  recommends  a  free  incision  with  removal  of  a  slice 
of  the  diseased  membrane  on  each  side.  The  operation  in  his  hands  has 
been  attended  with  satisfactory  results,  a  movable  joint  being  obtained.  It 
must,  of  course,  be  performed  with  the  strictest  antiseptic  precautions. 

Amputation  on  the  other  hand  is  likely  to  be  required  only  when  there 
is  extensive  disease  of  the  bones  and  surrounding  parts,  or  when  extensive 
recurrence  has  followed  other  operative  measures  ;  when  albumenoid  degenera- 
tion of  viscera  is  present  ;  or  when  the  general  condition  of  the  patient 
necessitates  removal  of  the  diseased  part  in  such  a  way  as  shall  require  the 
least  amount  of  reparative  power  to  recover  from  the  operation.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  therefore  the  choice  lies  between  arthrectomy  and  excision, 
the  relative  merits  of  which,  when  both  are  available,  will  be  considered 
in  connexion  with  the  individual  joints.  In  any  case  the  success  of  the 
operation  must  be  judged  not  only  by  the  completeness  of  the  cure  of  the 
disease  but  also  by  the  subsequent  utility  of  the  limb. 

_  In  cases  that  recover  without  operation  much  thiclenijig  and  stiffness  of  the 
joint  are  left,  and  measures  may  be  adopted  for  removing  these'  conditions 
and  restoring  the  flexibility  of  the  articulation  by  frictions  with  somewhat 
stimulating  and  counter-irritant  embrocations,  and  eventually  its  strength  by 
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douches  of  sea-water.  The  swelhng  and  pufiiness  that  are  left,  together  with 
the  weakness  dependent  on  relaxation  of  the  ligaments,  are  perhaps  best 
remedied  by  the  use  of  strapping  ;  but  pressure  should  not  be  applied  so  long 
as  there  is  evidence  of  active  inflammation  going  on  in  the  articulation,  which 
it  would  certainly  increase. 

CHRONIC    RHEUMATIC    ARTHRITIS,    RHEUMATOID   ARTHRITIS,  ARTHRITIS 

DEFORMANS,  OSTEO-ARTHRITIS. 

By  these  terms  is  meant  a  chronic  disease  of  the  joints  of  a  progressive 
character — painful,  disabling,  deforming,  and  incurable.  This  disease  has  long 
attracted  the  attention  of  physicians,  and  has  been  described  as  "  rheumatic 
gout,"  "  nodosity  of  joints,"  and  "  deforming  arthritis,"  or  "  osteo-arthritis." 
But  little  was  really  known  of  its  true  nature  until  its  pathology  was  studied 
by  R.  Adams  and  R.  W.  Smith  of  Dublin,  who  accurately  described  it 
under  the  name  of  "chronic  rheumatic  arthritis."  More  recently,  Garrod 
added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  this  disease,  and  proposed  for  it  the  name  of 
"  rheumatoid  arthritis."  When  it  gives  rise  to  much  distortion  of  limb  and 
deformity  of  joint,  as  often  happens  when  the  hands  are  chronically  aflfected, 
the  name  of  "  arthritis  deformans  "  is  given  to  it. 

This  disease  may  attack  any  joint,  and  may  continue  limited  to  it,  or 
may  extend  from  one  to  another  until  most  of  the  larger  articulations 
are  involved.  It  commences  usually  in  the  joints  of  the  limbs,  and  may 
be  confined  to  them,  or  it  may  primarily  attack  the  temporo-maxillary 
articulations  or  those  of  the  spinal  column.  It  occurs  in  both  sexes  with 
tolerably  equal  frequency.  But  some  joints  appear  to  be  more  liable  in  one 
sex  than  in  the  other.  Thus  the  hip  in  the  male,  and  the  knee  in  the  female, 
are  more  commonly  the  seats  of  the  malady. 

Rheumatoid  Arthritis  is  essentially  a  disease  of  middle  age  ;  when  once  it 
sets  in  it  will  continue  for  an  indefinite  period,  far  into  old  age.  It  may 
affect  one  or  two  joints  symmetrically,  especially  when  it  occurs  in  persons 
otherwise  healthy  and  past  middle  life.  It  is  then  usually  confined  to 
the  larger  articulations.  In  other  cases  it  may  attack  a  number  of  joints, 
including  the  smaller  articulations,  such  as  those  of  the  fingers.  This  form  is 
often  termed  polyarticular  rheumatoid  arthritis,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
more  limited  or  monarticular  affection.  It  often  leads  to  great  deformity,  and 
may  entirely  cripple  the  patient.  It  is  met  with  sometimes  at  a  comparatively 
early  age,  especially  in  antemic  females. 

Rheumatoid  Arthritis  consists  essentially  in  an  organic  change  of  structure 
in  all  the  various  component  parts  of  the  affected  joint.  The  starting-point 
of  the  disease  appears  in  most  cases  to  be  the  cartilage.  The  first  change 
observed  is  a  loss  of  polish  and  smoothness,  gradually  increasing  till  the 
surface  becomes  velvety  in  appearance.  Microscopic  examination  shows  that 
this  change  is  due  to  the  gradual  conversion  of  the  matrix  into  fibrous  tissue, 
the  fibrillse  of  which  are  arranged  at  right  angles  to  the  surface.  At  the 
same  time  multiplication  of  the  cartilage  cells  takes  place,  so  that  the 
capsules  are  found  to  contain  an  excess  of  cells,  which,  however,  retani  the 
appearance  of  cartilage  cells.  The  cartilage  so  altered  is  gradually  worn  away 
by  the  friction  of  the  diseased  surfaces  against  each  other,  until  the  bone  is 
exposed.    When  this  takes  place  the  exposed  bone  becomes  increased  in 
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density  bj  the  formation  of  new  osseous  tissue  filling  up  the  cancellous 
spaces.    The  new  tissue  may  be  true  bone  with  lacunae,  but  in  many  cases  it 
is  excessively  dense  in  structure,  contains  a  great  excess  of  lime  salts,  and 
appears  to  be  formed  rather  by  calcification  than  by  ossification  of  the  medullary 
tissue  of  the  cancellous  spaces.    The  bony  surfaces  thus  exposed  are  worn 
away,  and  greatly  altered  in  shape  by  constant  friction  ;  at  the  same  time 
they  become  highly  polished,  like  ivory  or  porcelain — eburnated  or  porcelaneous 
as  it  is  termed.    In  spite  of  the  density  of  the  structure  thus  formed,  it 
is  constantly  being  worn  away  as  long  as  motion  is  left  in  the  joint,  the  next 
layer  of  cancellous  tissue  then  undergoing  the  same  change.  These  destructive 
processes  commence  and  advance  most  rapidly  in  the  central  parts  of  the 
articular  surfaces,  and  while  they  are  in  progress  outgrowth  occurs  at  the 
circumference  of  the  cartilage  forming  in  the  earlier  stages  a  rounded  lip  or 
flange-like  projection  around  the  margins  of  the  articular  surfaces.    Later  on 
irregular  cartilaginous  outgrowths  are  formed  which  ossify,  and  thus  form 
rounded  irregular  osteophytes,  often  reaching  a  very  considerable  size,  and 
impeding  or  completely  abolishing  the  movements  of  the  joint.    The  osteo- 
phytes of  rheumatoid  arthritis  differ  essentially  from  those  formed  round  a 
carious  joint.  In  form  and  appearance  they  have  very  aptly  been  compared  to 
the  gutterings  of  a  wax-candle,  while  the  osteophytes  round  a  carious  joint 
have  the  jagged  form  of  stalactites.    The  fact  that  the  former  are  developed 
from  cartilage  and  the  latter  from  granulation  tissue  forms  another  distinc- 
tion between  them.    New  bone  may  also  be  formed  beneath  the  periosteum  of 
the  adjacent  bone  ;  thus  when  the  shoulder  is  affected  the  acromion  may  be 
irregularly  enlarged  by  bony  outgrowths.     Occasionally  isolated  nodules  of 
ossifying  cartilage  of  a  flattened  form  are  found  in  the  subserous  tissue  beneath 
the  synovial  membrane.    In  the  early  stages  the  ligaments  and  synovial  mem- 
brane show  but  little  change  ;  but  as  the  disease  advances,  the  capsule  of  the 
joint  becomes  greatly  thickened.    The  synovial  membrane  becomes  opaque, 
and  its  fringes  increased  in  size.  In  some  cases  this  enlargement  of  the  fringes 
is  very  considerable,  the  separate  papillge  reaching  a  great  size,  sometimes  even 
half  an  inch  in  length.    When  this  condition  is  very  marked  the  term  Villous 
Synovial  Membrane  is  apphed  to  it.    In  the  free  extremities  of  the  enlarged 
papillje  rounded  or  flattened  nodules  of  cartilage  may  be  formed.  These 
sometimes  become  broken  from  their  attachments,  and  form  loose  bodies  in 
the  joint. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  there  may  be  a  slight  excess  of 
synovia  which  is  turbid,  but  effusion  never  forms  a  marked  feature  of  the 
disease,  and  hence  the  term  drij  arthritis  is  often  applied  to  it. 

A  section  of  the  bones  entering  into  the  affected  joint  shows  that  the 
cancellous  tissue  beneath  the  eburnated  surface  is  more  spongy  than  natural, 
the  spaces  being  filled  with  yellow  fat.  In  consequence  of  this  atrophy  of  the 
bone,  the  shape  often  becomes  considerably  altered.  This  is  most  charac- 
teristically seen  in  the  neck  of  the  femur,  which  becomes  shortened  and  set 
more  at  right  angles  with  the  shaft  than  natural. 

Suppuration  rarely  occurs  in  rheumatoid  arthritis.  I  have  seen  it  only  when 
the  disease  was  developed  at  an  earlier  period  of  life  than  usual,  at  from  thirty 
to  forty,  or  when  an  injury  occurred  to  the  affected  joint. 

Symptoms.— The  affected  joint  becomes  partially  ankylosed  ;  it  is  swollen 
tender,  deformed,  and  useless.    It  is  the  seat  of  constant  pain  with  occasional 
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exacerbations,  often  very  severe  and  prolonged.  The  general  health  may  con- 
tinue ftiirly  good,  though  life  is  rendered  miserable  by  pain  and  decrepitude. 
One  of  the  most  marked  features  of  the  disease  is  the  crackling  felt  on  movin^i 
the  joint.  In  the  early  stages  this  is  soft,  but  as  the  cartilages  are  de- 
stroyed and  the  bones  exposed,  it  becomes  gradually  liarsher  till  it  may 
almost  resemble  the  crepitus  of  a  broken  bone.  When  the  synovial  mem- 
brane is  villous,  there  is  considerable  fulness  of  the  joint  with  a  very  fine  sofi 
crepitation  in  movement. 

The  Causes  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  are  for  the  most  part  very  obscure. 
Long  continued  exposure  to  damp  cold,  as  prolonged  residence  in  a  damp 
house,  or  on  a  wet  and  clayey  soil,  undoubtedly  predisposes  to  the  disease,  and 
in  many  cases  appears  to  be  the  direct  occasioning  cause.  The  sprain  of  a 
joint  will  in  many  cases  appear  to  be  the  local  determining  cause.  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered  that  extensive  changes  may  be  present  in  several 
joints,  whilst  pain  and  stiffness  are  complained  of  only  in  one  of  them  which 
has  recently  been  injured  ;  the  injury  merely  Causing  an  exacerbation  of  the 
pre-existing  disease.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  a 
series  of  chronic  destructive  changes  may  sometimes  be  induced  in  a  joint  by 
a  slight  injury — a  true  "  chronic  traumatic  arthritis,"  which  has  no  real 
relation  with  rheumatic  arthritis.  The  essential  cause  of  the  disease  is  indeed 
unknown.  It  appears  to  have  no  connexion  with  tubercle,  gout,  or  true 
rheumatism  except  in  so  far  as  these  act  as  depressing  agents.  As  Garrod  truly 
observes,  it  is  much  easier  to  prove  what  rheumatoid  arthritis  is  not,  than  to 
give  the  sHghtest  clue  to  Avhat  it  is.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  dependent 
upon  some  form  of  malnutrition  of  the  system,  and  to  be  predisposed  to  by 
depressing  influences,  physical  or  mental.  That  deficient  or  perverted  innerva- 
tion may  in  some  manner  lead  to  rheumatoid  arthritis  is  not  improbable,  the 
more  so  when  we  consider  that  a  somewhat  analogous  form  of  joint  affection 
has  been  described  by  Charcot  as  one  of  the  characteristic  phenomena  of 
locomotor  ataxy. 

The  Diagnosis  of  rheumatoid  arthritis,  especially  of  the  polyarticular  variety, 
is  usually  easy.  This  may,  however,  be  confounded  with  gout  and  chronic 
rheumatism.  As  a  rule,  the  absence  of  effusion  or  its  small  amount,  the 
character  of  the  grating  and  the  presence  of  bony  outgrowths,  will  show  the 
nature  of  the  affection.  The  monarticular  variety  must  also  be  distinguished 
from  Charcot's  disease,  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism  and  senile  tuberculous 
disease.  The  diagnosis  from  Charcot's  disease  will  be  considered  subsequently. 
Gonorrhoeal  rheumatism  can  usually  be  distinguished  by  the  age  of  the  patient, 
the  rapid  effusion  in  the  early  stage,  and  the  tendency  to  fibrous  ankylosis. 
Tubercle  of  joints  is  rare  at  the  age  when  rheumatoid  arthritis  is  common,  and 
it  is  only  in  the  unusual  form  of  the  latter  disease  in  which  the  synovial  mem- 
brane is  thickened  and  there  is  considerable  effusion  that  any  difficulty  is  likely 

Treatment.— Little  can  be  done  to  cure,  but  much  to  relieve  and  retard. 
Rest  and  strapping  the  joint  in  iodine  or  stimulating  plasters  will  afford 
relief  •  and,  in  many  instances,  the  administration  of  the  iodide  of  potassmm 
wiU  lessen  the  nocturnal  pain.  Smith  recommends  an  electuary  composed  ot 
guaiacum,  sulphur,  the  bitartrate  and  carbonate  of  potash,  and  gmger,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  rhubarb  ;  and  I  have  certainly  seen  benefit  i;esult  from  the 
administration  of  this  remedy  in  some  cases.    Ammoniacum  and  cod-liver  oil 
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arc  both  extremely  useful  in  some  cases.  When  the  disease  is  once  fairly 
established,  and  has  assumed  a  very  chronic  character,  it  will  be  found  of 
great  importance  to  give  the  aifected  joint  as  much  rest  as  possible,  without 
confining  the  patient  to  the  couch  or  house.  This  is  best  effected  by  his 
wearing  a  proper  supporting  apparatus.  When  the  hip  or  knee  is  the  seat  of 
the  disease,  the  apparatus  should  consist  of  a  firm  leather  pelvic  band  having 
a  steel  rod  extending  down  the  outside  of  the  limb,  hinged  angularly  opposite 
the  hip,  knee,  and  ankle,  and  fixed  into  a  socket  in  the  sole  of  the  boot,  and 
properly  adjusted  by  means  of  straps  and  moulded  leather  to  the  thigh  and 
leg.  By  the  use  of  this  apparatus  the  weight  of  the  limb  is  taken  off,  and  all 
rotatory  movement  of  the  hip  is  prevented,  to-and-fro 
motion  being  allowed.  Thomas's  hip-  or  knee-splint 
will  sometimes  be  found  useful, 

Mineral  waters  and  baths  are  often  beneficial  in  the 
treatment  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  ;  those  of  Wildbad 
and  Franzenbad  in  Germany,  of  Aix-les-Bains  in  Savoy, 
Bareges  and  the  other  Pyrenean  sulphurous  waters  in 
France,  and  Buxton  and  Bath  in  this  country  are  among 
the  most  useful.  That  warm  douching  and  bathing  may 
give  great  relief  is  undoubted.  But  that  they  can  cure 
an  organic  joint  disease  of  the  nature  of  rheumatoid 
arthritis  is  scarcely  within  the  bounds  of  probability. 

Chronic  Rheumatoid  Arthritis  of  the  Hip. — 
This  form  of  the  disease  commences  with  pain  in  and 
about  the  joint,  increased  at  night,  and  especially  in 
damp  or  cold  weather,  presenting  in  this  respect  the 
ordinary  characters  of  a  rheumatic  affection.  As  the 
disease  advances,  the  pain,  which  is  continuous,  is 
much  increased  by  standing  or  walking,  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  joint  become  gradually  more  and  more 
impaired.  The  patient  experiences  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  bending  the  body  forwards  from  the  hips  ; 
he  consequently  is  unable  to  stoop,  or  to  sit  in  the 
ordinary  position,  being  obliged  to  keep  the  limb 
straightened  in  nearly  a  direct  line  with  the  trunk. 
The  difficulty  iu  walking,  in  standing  erect,  in 
stooping  and  in  sitting  increases.  The  trochanter 
will  be  felt  to  be  thickened.  The  limb  becomes  gradually  shortened  to  the 
extent  of  about  an  inch  or  more,  owing  to  changes  that  take  place  iu 
the  head  and  neck  of  the  bone.  The  pelvis  also  assumes  an  oblique  direction, 
and  hence  the  apparent  shortening  becomes  considerably  greater.  The  knee 
and  foot  may  either  be  inverted  or  everted,  and  the  heel  is  raised.  The  hip 
also  becomes  flattened  posteriorly,  the  gluteal  muscles  waste  so  that  the  fold  of 
the  nates  diminishes  and  sinks  to  a  lower  level,  but  the  trochanter  projects,  and 
on  examination  seems  larger  and  thicker  than  natural  (Fig.  543).  On  rotating 
the  limb,  the  movements  of  the  bone  are  extremely  limited,  and  crackling, 
grating,  osseous  crepitation  will  often  be  felt  around  the  joint.  As  Smitli 
remarks,  the  lumbar  vertebra  acquire  great  mobility.  The  thigh  on  the 
affected  side  is  wasted,  but  the  calf  retains  its  natural  size  and  firmness. 

Pathological  Changes.— On  examination  after  death,  the  changes  already 
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matoid Arthritis  of  Bight 
Hip-joint. 
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described  as  characteristic  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  will  be  found  The  round 
igiuncnt  IS  destroyed,  and  tlie  head  of  the  bone  is  remarkably  altered  in  shape 
being  flattened,  greatly  increased  in  size,  or  placed  more  or  less  at  a  ri^ht 
angle  with  the  shaft,  sometimes  elongated,  and  always  very  irregular  and 
tuberous.  The  neck  is  more  or  less  absorbed,  and  in  some  cases  appears  as  if 
It  had  undergone  fracture.  The  acetabulum  generally  becomes  enlarged,  some- 
times of  a  more  or  less  circular  and  flattened  shape  ;  but  in  other  cases  project- 
ing and  narrowed  at  its  rim,  embracing  tightly  the  head  of  the  femur  (Fig. 
S-W).  Both  it  and  the  upper  part  of  the  femur  become  porous,  and  perforated 
with  numerous  small  foramina.  Masses  of  bone  are  commonly  thrown  out 
about  the  base  of  the  trochanter,  but  more  particularly  along  the  intertro- 
chanteric line,  within  the  capsule  of  the  joint,  and  not  unfrequently  in  the 
soft  tissue  around  it.  In  many  cases  the  apparent  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
head  of  the  bone  is  dependent  on  the  deposition  of  these  masses  of  osseous  tissue 
upon  it,  rather  than  on  any  expansion  of  the  upper  articular  end  of  the  thigh- 
bone.    These  masses  of  bone  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  characters 


of  the  disease.  The  muscles  and  soft  structures  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  joint 
are  necessarily  wasted  from  disuse. 

Diagnosis. — It  occasionally  happens  that  an  individual  labouring  under 
this  affection  meeting  with  a  fall  or  contusion  on  the  hip,  presents  signs  of 
fracture  of  the  necic  of  the  thigh-lone,  such  as  shortening,  eversion,  with  some 
crepitation  perhaps,  and  iualjility  to  move  the  limb.  The  diagnosis  may  in 
general  be  made  by  attention  to  the  history  of  the  case,  and  by  eliciting  the 
fact  that  the  symptoms  have  existed  to  some  degree  before  the  accident, 
although  the  pain  and  immobility  may  have  been  increased  by  it. 

Chronic  Rheumatoid  Arthritis  of  the  Lower  Jaw. — Chronic  rheuma- 
toid arthritis  has  also  been  described  by  8mith  as  occasionally  affecting  the 
temporo-maxillary  articulation  in  individuals  of  rather  advanced  age.  This 
disease  is  often  symmetrical,  and  gives  rise  to  an  enlargement  of  the  condyle 
of  the  jaw,  which  can  be  felt  under  the  zygoma,  attended  with  much  pain  in 
opening  the  mouth,  a  sensation  of  cracking  or  grating  in  the  joint,  and  some 
enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  neck.  The  pain  is  generally 
increased  at  night,  and  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  weather.    The  face 
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becomes  distorted,  the  affected  side  of  the  jaw  projecting  and  being  pushed 
towards  the  opposite  side  ;  but  when  both  joints  are  affected,  the  ohm  projects, 
the  entire  jaw  being  drawn  forwards.  This  distortion  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
destruction  of  the  articular  eminence  :  for,  when  this  takes  place,  the  external 
pterygoid  muscle  draws  the  jaw  forwards  and  to  the  opposite  side  ;  but  when 
both  articulations  are  equally  affected,  these  muscles  displace  it  directly 
forwards  :  the  glenoid  cavity  becomes  enlarged,  the  fibro-cartilage  disappears, 
and  the  condyle  is  sometimes  greatly  thickened  and  flattened,  and  always 
rough,  being  devoid  of  cartilage.  In  such  cases  there  is  little  to  be  done  by 
medicines  ;  but  the  treatment  must  be  conducted  on  the  same  principles  as  in 
the  same  affection  attacking  the  hip. 

Chronic  Rheumatoid  Arthritis  of  the  Shoulder.— When  it  affects  the 
shoulder,  chronic  rheumatoid  arthritis  gives  rise  to  a  considerable  enlargement 
of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  wasting  and  rigidity  of  the  deltoid,  and  inability 
to  move  the  elbow  upwards,  except  by  the  rotation  of  the  scapula  on  the 
trunk.  In  fact  the  shoulder  being  fixed,  all  movements  are  effected  through 
the  medium  of  the  scapula,  which  becomes  more  mobile  than  natm'al.  The 
articulation  is  the  seat  of  much  pain,  lancinating  at  times,  but  generally 
gnawing  and  intermittent,  and  greatly  increased  in  cold  and  wet  weather.  The 
whole  of  the  arm  becomes  wasted,  and  weakened  in  power.  In  two  instances 
I  have  seen  this  disease  in  otherwise  robust  and  healthy  men,  between  twenty 
and  thii-ty  years  of  age,  coming  on  without  any  apparent  cause.  In  both 
cases  the  rigidity  persisted,  though  the  pain  was  relieved. by  the  use  of  the 
iodides  and  by  counter-irritation. 
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The  so-called  arthropathies  occurring  as  the  result  of  diseases  of  the  central 
nervous  system  may  be  divided,  according  to  Charcot,  into  two  classes  : — 

1.  Arthropathy  of  Paralysed  Limhs. — Acute  or  subacute  inflammation 
with  considerable  swelling  from  effusion  into  the  joint,  and  more  or  less  severe 
pain,  is  occasionally  observed  in  the  articulations  of  limbs  paralysed  from 
acute  or  subacute  inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord.  Mitchell  has  observed 
it  in  paraplegia  from  spinal  caries ;  Yigues,  Joffroy,  and  Grull  as  the  result  of 
paralysis  from  traumatic  lesion  of  the  cord  ;  Scott,  Ahsoii,  and  others  have 
also  met  with  a  similar  affection  of  the  joints  in  limbs  paralysed  from  circum- 
scribed cerebral  softening,  or  intracephalic  hsemorrhage.  It  comes  on  at  the 
same  time  as  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  commences,  usually  fifteen 
days  to  a  month  after  the  paralysis  has  set  in.  It  has  no  tendency  to  end  in 
suppuration. 

2.  Arthropathy  of  Ataxic  Patients,  or  Charcot's  Disease. — This 
condition  was  first  described  by  Charcot.  It  was  exhaustively  investigated  by 
a  Committee  of  the  Clinical  Society  of  London,  by  whom  a  valuable 
report  was  published  in  1887.  The  disease  occurs  in  patients  suffering  from 
locomotor  ataxy,  setting  in  without  apparent  cause  at  various  stages  of  the 
malady,  either  before  or  after  the  appearance  of  the  ataxic  symptoms  in  the 
limbs.  Thus  in  47  cases  collected  by  the  Committee  above  mentioned,  in  10 
the  joint  lesion  was  situated  in  the  upper  extremity,  and  in  only  one  of  these 
were  there  any  signs  of  want  of  co-ordination  in  the  movements  of  the  limb. 
In  37  the  joints  of  the  lower  limb  were  affected,  and  in  20  of  these  there  was 
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no  ataxy  at  the  time  when  the  disease  appeared.  The  onset  of  the  joint  affec- 
tion may  be  sudden  or  gradual.  The  sudden  invasion  is  most  characteristic,  and 
occurs  in  more  than  two-tliirds  of  the  cases.  It  commences  with  a  general  and 
often  enonuons  swelhng  of  the  Hmb,  commonly  without  pain  or  fever.  After 
a  few  days  the  general  swelling  disappears,  but  the  joint  remains  distended 
with  fluid.  Sometimes  the  bursts  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  the  articulation  are 
also  distended.  The  fluid,  if  drawn  off  by  the  aspirator,  quickly  re-accumulates. 
It  is  perfectly  transparent,  and  of  a  pale  lemon  colour.  At  the  end  of  some 
wrecks  or  months  the  swelling  subsides,  and  the  joint  may  return  in  exceptional 
cases  nearly  to  its  normal  condition.  In  the  more  typical  cases,  however, 
crackling  appears  on  movement  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  commencement  of 
the  attack,  the  ligaments  become  relaxed  as  the  effusion  is  absorbed,  and  the 
osseous  surfaces  are  altered  in  form  by  rapid  erosion.  In  this  stage  then- 
is  coarse  rough  grating  in  flexing  or  extending  the  joint,  but  these  movements 

are  unaccompanied  by  pain.  Owing 
to  the  alteration  in  the  bony  surfaces 
and  the  relaxation  of  the  liga- 
ments, abnormal  lateral  move- 
ments, or  a  capability  of  over- 
extension, may  be  met  with,  giving 
vise  to  great  unsteadiness  in  walking 
if  the  lower  limb  is  affected.  Dis- 
location of  the  diseased  joint  may 
occur,  especially  in  the  hip  or 
shoulder.  This  may  take  place 
early  as  a  consequence  of  extreme 
distension  of  the  capsule  during 
the  stage  of  effusion,  or  at  a  later 
period  as  a  result  of  the  wearing 
away  of  the  bones.  The  cases  in 
which  the  disease  sets  in  gradually 
more  closely  resemble  chronic  rheu- 
motoid  arthritis  in  their  course, 
being  characterized  by  gradual 
enlarffement  with  alteration  in 
form  of  the  ends  of  the  bones  accompanied  by  painless  grating  on 
movement.  The  accompanying  figure  (Fig.  545)  well  illustrates  the  ap- 
pearances both  in  the  early  and  the  late  stages  of  Charcot's  disease.  The  right 
elbow  was  attacked  in  1885,  after  the  patient,  a  man  aged  about  40,  had 
suffered  from  symptoms  of  locomotor  ataxy  for  two  years.  The  joint  became 
rapidly  and  painlessly  distended  with  fluid.  As  this  subsided,  it  was  found 
that  the  bones  of  the  forearm  were  partially  dislocated  inwards,  and  there  was 
free  lateral  mobility  in  the  joint.  In  1887  the  joint  presented  the  appearance 
shown  in  the  figure.  It  was  much  deformed  by  bony  outgrowths,  the  dis- 
location remained  as  before,  but  the  lateral  mobility  had  disappeared.  Flexion 
and  extension  were  painless  but  accompanied  by  coarse  grating,  and  were 
slightly  limited  in  extent.  At  the  time  the  photograph  was  taken  in  1887,  the 
patient  was  suffering  from  an  acute  attack  in  the  left  elbow.  The  whole  arm 
was  enormously  swollen,  and  in  parts  red  and  brawny,  pitting  under  very  firm 
pressure.    There  was  a  sensation  of  tightness  of  the  skin,  but  no  actual  pam 
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even  when  the  joint  was  moved.  There  was  coarse  grating  on  moving  the 
joint.  The  capsnle  was  tensely  distended  with  fluid.  Two  months  after,  the 
swelling  was  gradually  subsiding.  In  1885  the  patient  suffered  from  a  tem- 
porary attack  of  neuritis  of  the  right  musculo-spiral  nerve  with  paralysis  of  the 
extensors  of  the  wrist  and  fingers.  An  analysis  of  the  66  cases  collected  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Clinical  Society  shows  that  in  41  a  single  joint  was 
affected,  in  19  two  joints,  and  in  only  6  were  more  than  two  attacked.  In  the 
66  cases  100  joints  were  affected  in  the  following  order  of  frequency  :  knees, 
45;  hips,  24;  shoulders,  13;  elbows,  7;  tarsus,  5;  metatarso-phalangeal 
joints,  4  ;  wrist,  1  ;  phalangeal  joints,  1. 

The  pat Jioloffical  appearances  found  after  death  are  similar  to  and  in  many 
cases  identical  with  those  already  described  as  being  met  with  in  rheumatoid 
arthritis  (p.  354).  The  chief  differences  are,  first,  that  the  wearing  away  of 
the  surfaces  is  often  very  extensive,  and  that  the  formation  of  ossifying 
cartilaginous  outgrowths  round  the  joint  is  very  limited,  or  even  wanting  ; 
and  secondly,  that  true  dislocations  are  common  from  relaxation  of  the 
ligaments,  whereas  in  rheumatoid  arthritis  they  are  rare,  and  when  present  are 
due,  not  to  relaxation  of  the  ligaments,  but  to  pressure  of  the  bony  outgrowths. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  Charcot's  disease  is  merely  rheumatoid  arthritis 
occurring  in  a  patient  suffering  from  locomotor  ataxy,  and  that  the  wearing 
away  of  the  bones  is  aggravated  by  the  inco-ordinate  movements  of  the  limbs 
and  the  want  of  sensation  in  the  joint.  There  seems,  however,  httle  reason 
to  regard  this  as  the  true  explanation  of  the  disease,  for  it  usually  sets  in  before 
marked  inco-ordination  is  present.  It  is  further  distinguished  from  arthritis 
deformans  by  its  most  commonly  affecting  a  single  joint,  by  its  sudden  invasion, 
by  the  abundant  effusion  commonly  met  with  in  the  early  stages,  by  the  occa- 
sional retrogression  of  the  disease,  and  by  the  abnormal  lateral  mobility,  in  all 
which  points  it  is  the  exact  reverse  of  rheumatoid  arthritis.  The  Committee 
of  the  CHnical  Society  after  careful  inquiry  failed  to  find  any  case  presenting 
the  characteristic  features  of  Charcot's  disease  in  which  the  symptoms  of 
tabes  dorsalis  were  completely  wanting.  For  the  description  of  this  disease  I 
must  refer  the  reader  to  works  on  medicine.  It  must  suffice  here  to  mention 
that  the  chief  symptoms  to  be  looked  for  are  loss  of  knee-jerk,  loss  of  sexual 
power,  occasional  incontinence  of  urine,  loss  of  reaction  of  the  pupil  to  hght 
while  it  still  accommodates  itself  for  near  vision,  want  of  co-ordination  in  the 
muscles  of  the  limbs,  inability  to  walk  steadily  with  the  eyes  shut,  lightning 
pains  in  the  limbs  and  joints,  occasional  delayed  or  otherwise  modified 
sensation  in  the  limbs,  and  a  history  of  the  so-called  "  gastric  crises." 

The  Treatment  of  the  disease  is  very  unsatisfactory.  Nothing  can  be  done 
to  cure,  but  the  limb  may  sometimes  be  made  more  useful,  and  the  destructive 
processes  delayed  by  properly  fitted  supports  or  splints.  Aspiration  is  occa- 
sionally useful  to  relieve  the  distension  of  the  joints,  but  its  effect  is  merely 
temporary.  Pressure  is  also  ineffectual  in  preventing  the  early  effusion  into 
the  joint. 

ANKYLOSIS    OR    STIFF  JOINT. 

Ankylosis  is  invariably  the  result  of  partial  or  total  destruction  of  a  joint 
by  inflammation,  and  is  one  of  the  modes  by  which  nature  effects  its  repair. 
It  consists  in  the  more  or  less  complete  consolidation  of  the  parts  around  and 
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the  Incomplete,  or  Fibrous;  and 


within  the  articulation.    It  is  of  two  kinds 
the  Complete  or  Osseous. 

In  the  Incomplete  or  Fibrous  Ankylosis,  the  stiffness  of  the  joint  ma\ 
be  dependent  on  four  distinct  pathologiciil  conditions  which  may  be  more  or 
less  associated  : — 1,  on  thickening  and  induration  of  its  fibrous  capsule  ;  2,  011 
the  formation  of  fibroid  bands  as  the  result  of  inflammation  within  the  joint ; 
3,  in  consequence  of  the  cartilages  and  synovial  membrane  being  in  part  or 
wholly  removed,  and  their  place  being  supplied  by  a  fibroid  tissue,  by  which  the 
articular  ends  are  tied  together  ;  4,  on  shortening  of  the  ligaments  on  the  side 
of  flexion  of  the  joint.  The  stiffness  of  the  joint  may  be  materially  increased 
by  the  shortened  and  contracted  state  of  the  muscles  around  the  joint,  Init 
this  is  secondary  to,  and  not  an  essential  part  of,  the  ankylosis.  Fibrous 
ankylosis  commonly  results  from  rheumatic  or  gonorrhoeal  arthritis,  and  is  the 
most  favourable  result  that  can  be  hoped  for  in  many  cases  of  tuberculous 
disease.  It  sometimes  arises  simply  from  disuse  ;  the  ligaments  being  shortened, 
and  the  limb  becoming  stiffened  in  the  position  in  which  it  has  been  too  long 
retained. 

Complete  or  Osseous  Ankylosis  is  of  two  kinds.    In  one,  all  the  soft 

parts  within  the  joint  are  de- 
stroyed, and  the  osseous  surfaces 
have  coalesced,  or  are  fused  to- 
gether by  direct  bony  union  ;  this 
is  most  commonly  seen  in  the  hip 
(Fig.  546),  knee,  and  elbow.  In 
the  other  kind  the  bones  are  united 
partly  by  fibrous  tissue,  and  partly 
by  arches  or  bridges  of  osseous 
tissue  thrown  out  externally  to  the 
articulation,  and  stretching  across 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  In 
some  very  rare  cases  these  bony 
masses  may  be  formed  partly  by 
ossification  of  the  ligaments.  There 
is  a  specimen  illustrating  this  in  the 
Museum  of  University  College.  In  it  the  knee  is  completely  ankylosed  in  an 
over-extended  position,  and  the  ossified  ligamentum  patella  is  clearly  to  be 
recognized.  Ankylosis  of  the  vertebrae  occasionally  occurs  in  this  way  giving 
rise  \o  the  condition  known  as  "  qjondylitis  deformans:'  It  is  supposed  to  be 
a  chronic  rheumatic  affection,  probably  in  some  instances  gonorrhoeal,  and  is 
characterized  by  ossification  of  the  ligaments  connecting  the  vertebra, 
especially  the  anterior  common  ligament  and  the  capsules  of  the  joints  be- 
tween the  articular  processes.  The  true  or  osseous  ankylosis  does  not  often 
occur  as  a  consequence  •  of  tuberculous  arthritis,  but  is  usually  the  result  of 
pygemic  or  traumatic  inflammation  in  persons  of  a  healthy  constitution.  It 
not  unfrequently  happens,  in  old-standing  cases  of  diseased  joint,  that  more 
or  less  complete  ankylosis  is  taking  place  at  one  part  of  the  articulation,  whilst 
caries,  or  necrosis  of  the  bones,  is  going  on  at  others.  It  is  usually  easy  to 
make  the  Diagnosis  between  fibrous  and  osseous  ankylosis  ;  the  joint  being 
movable,  though  perhaps  only  to  a  very  slight  degree,  in  the  former,  whilst  it 
is  rigidly  and  immovably  fixed  in  the  latter.    In  fibrous  ankylosis,  moreover, 
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.  any  attempt  to  move  the  joint  by  force  is  usually  accompanied  by  severe  pain 

I  with  involuntary  contraction  of  the  neighbouring  muscles,  whilst  in  osseous 
ankylosis  such  attempts,  unless  extremely  forcible,  are  painless.  Cases  not 
unli-equently  occur  in  which  the  rigidity  of  the  structures,  muscular  and 
capsular,  outside  the  joint,  is  so  great  in  the  fibrous,  and  the  mobihty  of  the 
neighbouring  bones  and  joints  so  free  in  the  osseous,  that  it  becomes  very 
difficult  to  decide  to  what  degree  the  joint  is  stiflFened.  Here  the  diagnosis 
may  be  made  by  putting  the  patient  under  an  auEesthetic,  when  if  the 
ankylosis  be  fibrous,  the  joint  will  be  found  to  yield. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  ankylosis  is,  in  the  first  instance,  of  a  pre- 
cautionary natm-e  :  that  is  to  say,  when  the  Surgeon  finds  that  the  establisli- 

i  ment  of  ankylosis  is,  as  it  were,  the  natural  means  of  cure  adopted  by  Nature 
in  a  deeply  diseased  joint,  his.  efforts  should  be  directed  to  taking  care  that 
the  joint  shall  become  fixed  in  such  a  position  as  will  leave  the  most  useful 
limb  to  the  j)atient.  Thus,  if  it  be  the  hip  or  knee,  the  an kylosed  joint  should 
be  in  a  straight  position  ;  if  it  be  the  elbow,  it  should  be  placed  at  a  right 
angle,  and  the  hand  in  the  mid-state  between  pronation  and  supination. 

When  once  ankylosis  has  occurred,  the  treatment  to  be  adopted  will  depend 
partly  on  the  degree  of  stiffness,  whether  it  be  fibrous  or  osseous  ;  and  partly 

I  on  the  object  to  be  attained,  whether  this  be  merely  the  restoration  of  mobility 
in  a  part  ankylosed  in  a  good  position,  or  the  remedying  of  the  deformity 
occasioned  by  faulty  ankylosis, 

1.  In  attempting  to  restore  the  mobility  of  a  joint  ankylosed  in  a  good 
position,  as  of  a  straight  but  stiff  knee,  the  Surgeon  may  usually  succeed,  if 
the  ankylosis  be  only  fibrous,  (when  some  degree  of  movement  will  always  be 
perceptible  in  the  part)  by  the  employment  of  passive  motion,  frictions,  and 
douches,  more  particularly  with  warm  salt  water  or  the  sulphurous  mineral 
springs.  In  the  more  obstinate  cases,  and  where  the  immobility  appears  to 
depend,  in  some  degree  at  least,  on  fibrous  bands  stretching  across  the  joint, 
an  attempt  might  be  made  to  rupture  these  by  forced  movement«  under  an 
ansesthetic. 

2.  When  fibrous  ankylosis  has  taken  place  in  a  faulty  position— if,  for  in- 
stance, the  knee  be  bent,  or  the  elbow  straight— the  first  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  place  the  limb  in  such  a  position  that  it  will  be  useful.  This  may  most 
readily  be  done  by  putting  the  patient  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  and 
then  forcibly  flexing  or  extending  the  limb  as  the  case  may  require,  when  with 
loud  snaps  and  cracks  it  will  usually  come  into  proper  position.  Should  any 
of  the  tendons  or  bands  of  fascia  near  the  joint  appear  to  be  particularly 
tense,  they  may  be  divided  subcutaneously  some  days  before  the  extension 
is  attempted,  or  else,  if  it  have  been  carried  as  far  as  the  rigid  state  of  the 
tendons  will  permit,  tenotomy  may  then  be  practised,  and,  an  interval  of  a  few 
days  having  been  allowed  to  elapse,  extension  may  be  completed.  The  muscular 
contraction  will,  however,  in  many  cases,  yield  to  gradual  extension  by  means 
of  weights,  and  thus  render  tenotomy  unnecessary.  Sayre  states  that  when 
the  contracted  tendon  is  stretched  to  the  utmost,  if  a  reflex  contraction  of 
the  muscle  can  be  felt  by  the  finger  pressed  upon  it,  it  is  better  to  divide 
it.  If  no  reflex  contraction  ensue,  stretching  alone  is  sufiicient.  The  inflam- 
mation that  follows  this  forcible  extension  or  flexion  of  the  limb,  is  usually 
but  very  trivial  ;  an  evaporating  lotion  and  rest  will  speedily  subdue  it. 
Indeed,  it  is  surprising  what  an  amount  of  violence  may  be  inflicted  on  aii 
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ankylosed  joint  without  any  bad  consequences  ensuing.  After  the  Hinb  has 
been  restored  to  its  proper  position,  passive  motion  and  frictions  may  tend  Ln 
increase  its  mobility. 

3.  When  osseous  ankylosis  has  taken  place,  and  the  position  of  the  limb  is  a 
good  one,  it  will  generally  be  wiser  for  the  Surgeon  not  to  interfere  ;  except  in 
the  case  of  the  elbow-joint,  which,  in  these  circumstances,  may  be  excised  with 
advantage,  so  as  to  substitute  a  movable  for  an  immovable  articulation.  li 
the  position  be  faulty,  the  osseous  union  may  be  sawn,  drilled,  or  chiselled,  and 
broken  through  subcutaueously  ;  or  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  the  bones  may  be- 
taken out,  and  the  position  of  the  limb  thus  rectified. 

4.  Amputation  may  be  required  in  cases  of  faulty  ankylosis  with  so  much 
atrophy  of  the  limb  as  to  render  it  useless,- or  in  cases  in  which  there 
necrosed  or  carious  bone  co-existing  with  ankylosis  a,nd  rigid  atrophy  of  tin 
muscles  of  the  limb. 


LOOSE  CARTILAGES  IN  JOINTS. 


It  sometimes  happens  that  the  synovial  membrane  of  a  joint  assumes  a 
Warty  Condition,  as  the  result  of  chronic  disease  of  the  articulation, 
especially  in  rheumatoid  arthritis.  This  warty  state  of  the  membrane  arises 
from  hypertrophy  of  the  fringes,  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  margin 
of  the  cartilages.  These  may  become  pedunculated,  and  pendent  into  its 
interior.  For  this  condition,  which  gives  rise  to  occasional  uneasiness  and 
puffiness  about  the  joint,  with  a  crackling  or  creaking  sensation  when  it  is 
moved,  but  little  can  be  done  beyond  the  application  of  a  flannel  bandage  or 
an  elastic  knee-cap. 

Loose  Bodies  may  be  of  three  kinds.  1.  The  so-called  melon-seed  bodies. 
These  are  usually  numerous,  sometimes  fifty  or  more  in  number,  white  or 
brownish  in  colour,  and  closely  resemble  the  seeds  of  a  melon  in  form.  They 
are  composed  most  commonly  of  dense  fibroid  tissue,  and  are  believed  to  be 
due,  in  many  cases  at  least,  to  the  pedunculated,  warty,  or  villous  growths  just 
described  as  being  formed  from  hypertrophy  of  the  synovial  fringes,  becoming 
separated  from  their  attachments  by  the  movements  of  the  joint.  In  other 
cases  it  is  possible  they  may  be  formed  from  altered  clot,  as  blood-crystals  have 
been  recognized  in  them.  Lastly,  Konig  first  pointed  out  that  in  mauy  cases 
they  are  formed  from  a  fibrinous  exudation  from  the  synovial  membrane  due 
to  very  chronic  tuberculous  disease.  In  some  cases  he  demonstrated  the  pre- 
sence of  tubercle  in  the  synovial  membrane.  (See  Tuberculous  Dropsy,  p.  846.) 
Melon-seed  bodies  are  more  common  in  the  sheaths  of  tendons  and  in  synovial 
bursge  than  in  joints,  and  in  these  situations  also  it  has  been  shown  by  Nicaise, 
Poullet,  and  Yaillard,  that  they  are  due  to  chronic  tuberculosis  of  the  mem- 

2.  Fragments  of  true  cartilage.  These  may  be  developed  in  two  ways  :  first, 
from  the  formation  of  cartilage  in  the  hypertrophied  fringes  of  a  warty 
synovial  membrane.  In  the  normal  condition  a  cartilage  cell  is  present  m 
many  of  the  secondary  papillte  of  the  fringes,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  this  can  form  the  starting-point  0  a  cartilaginous  growth.  In  other 
cases,  Billroth  believes  that  they  are  ossifying  cartilagmous  growths  formed 
in  the  fibrous  layer  of  the  synovial  membrane  in  rheumatoid  arthritis  (p.  354), 
which  have  subsequently  become  loose  by  the  wearing  away  of  the  sup'^rhcial 
layers  of  the  membrane.    This  mode  of  origin  is  somewhat  doubtful,  ihese 
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cartilages  are  usually  flattened,  with  a  lobulated  irregular  border,  and  fre- 
quently contain  true  bone  in  their  central  parts  ;  sometimes  they  may  be 
partly  calcified,  but  contain  no  true  osseous  tissue.  They  may  attain  a  size 
of  more  than  one  inch  in  their  greatest  diameter.  They  are  usually  smgle, 
but  occasionally  four  or  five  may  be  found  in  the  same  joint.  There  is  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  these  cartilaginous  bodies  may  increase  in  size  after 
becoming  loose  in  the  joint. 

3.  Numerous  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  the  loose  body  was  believed 
to  be  a  piece  of  one  of  the  articular  cartilages  broken  off  by  mechanical 
violence.  This  variety  presents  the  ordinary  appearance  of  articular  cartilage, 
and  may  usually  be  recognised  by  having  one  smooth  surface,  while  the  opposite 
side  has  small  gritty  fragments  of  bone  attached  to  it,  which  have  been  torn 
from  the  cancellous  tissue  beneath.  Humphry  of  Cambridge,  whilst  admitting 
the  existence  of  this  variety,  points  out  that  a  loose  cartilage  formed  in  the 
synovial  membrane,  and  containing  a  bony  nucleus,  may  gradually  come  to 
resemble  closely  a  piece  of  articular  cartilage  by  the  wearing  away  of  its  surface 
on  one  side  and  exposure  of  the  bone  within.  The  loose  cartilage  may  gradually 
wear  for  itself  a  bed  in  one  of  the  articular  surfaces  and  thus  still  further 
resemble  a  portion  removed  by  an  injury. 

Loose  cartilages  of  all  kinds  are  most  commonly  met  with  in  the  knee,  but 
not  uncommonly  occur  in  the  elbow  or  the  joint  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  occa- 
sionally in  the  shoulder. 

Symptoms. — The  severity  of  the  symptoms  will  to  a  great  extent  depend 
upon  the  mobility  of  the  loose  cartilage,  and  its  consequent  greater  or  less 
liability  to  be  nipped  between  the  opposite  articular  surfaces  in  the  movements 
of  the  joint.  When  these  bodies  are  tolerably  firmly  attached  to  the  synovial 
membrane,  they  may  merely  cause  weakness  of  the  joint,  with  occasional 
synovial  effusion.  When  loose  they  usually  give  rise  to  a  very  distinct  train 
of  symptoms.  The  most  marked  of  these  is  the  very  severe  pain  which  occurs 
in  particular  movements  of  the  limb.  This  comes  on  suddenly,  aiid  is  often 
so  intense  as  to  cause  faintness  or  sickness.  It  is  usually  followed  by  a  degree 
of  synovial  inflammation,  and  by  relaxation  of  the  ligaments.  These  attacks 
of  sudden  pain  come  on  at  varying  intervals,  as  the  result  of  movements  of  the 
joint:  they  commonly  happen  in  the  knee  whilst  the  patient  is  walking.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  to  what  this  severe  pain  is  due.  Eichet  thinks  it  may  be  owing 
to  the  synovial  membrane  being  pinched  between  the  foreign  body  and  one  of 
the  articular  surfaces.  I  think  that  it  is  most  probably  due  to  the  foreign 
body  being  drawn  in  between  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the  joint,  when  these  are 
separated  anteriorly  in  the  act  of  flexion  of  the  knee,  and  then,  when  the  limb 
is  extended,  acting  as  a  wedge  between  these,  tending  to  keep  them  separate 
and  interfering  with  the  complete  straightening  of  the  limb.  In  consequence 
of  this  wedge-like  action  of  the  loose  cartilage  the  ligaments  are  violently 
stretched,  and  the  sickening  pain  consequent  on  this  is  experienced,  followed, 
us  happens  in  a  violent  sprain,  by  rapid  synovial  effusion.  Ligaments  may 
be  cut  without  much  suffering,  but,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  nerve 
endings  in  them,  they  cannot  be  stretched,  either  by  accident  or  disease,  with- 
out the  most  severe  pain.  In  some  cases  the  loose  cartilage  can  be  felt  under 
the  capsule,  by  cari7ing  the  finger  over  the  joint,  slipping  back  when  pressure 
is  exercised  upon  it,  and  often  possessing  great  molDility,  gliding  from  one 
side  of  the  joint  to  the  other,  so  as  to  be  extremely  difficult  to  fix. 
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Diagnosis.— The  only  condition  likely  to  be  confounded  with  a  loose  body 
IS  the  displacement  of  one  of  the  interarticular  fibro-cartilages  of  the  knc 
The  distinction  can  usually  be  made  by  observing  that  immediately  after  the 
sudden  attack  of  pain  the  knee  can  be  completely  extended  when  it  is  due  lu 
the  presence  ol"  a  loose  body,  as  this  rarely  if  ever  remains  jammed  betwc< n 
the  articular  surfaces  ;  while  a  displaced  fibro-cartilage  usually  remains  out  <il 
position  until  replaced  by  manipulation  or  movement  of  the  joint,  and  until 
this  is  effected  complete  extension  is  impossible  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  708). 

Treatment. — The  palliative  treatment  consists  in  supporting  the  joint  with 
an  elastic  bandage  or  knee-cap,  so  as  to  limit  its  movements,  and  thus  prevent 
the  liability  to  recurrence  of  the  attacks  of  pain  ;  and  in  this  way  the  fixati(iii 
and  ultimate  absorption  of  the  cartilage  may  sometimes  be  obtained.  This  1 
have  several  times  seen  to  occur  in  patients  who  either  refused  to  be  operate  <  I 
on,  or  in  whom  an  operation  was  not  thought  advisable.  Any  inflammation 
that  has  been  excited  requires  to  be  subdued  by  proper  local  treatment.  In 
all  operations  for  the  removal  of  loose  cartilages  antiseptic  precautions  of  tin 
most  rigorous  character  should  be  adopted.  By  their  aid  joints  may  be  opened 
and  explored,  and  foreign  bodies  extracted  with  a  freedom  and  safety  othei-- 
wise  unattainable. 

If  the  cartilage  occasion  frequent  suflFering,  so  as  to  interfere  seriously  with 
the  utility  of  the  limb,  and  if  it  appear  to  be  of  large  size,  and  to  be  loose  and 
single,  means  may  be  taken  for  its  extraction.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  any  operation  for  its  removal  by  which  the  joint  is  opened,  becomes  a 
source  of  danger  to  limb  and  even  to  life  unless  efficient  means  are  adopted 
for  the  prevention  of  septic  arthritis.  Although  by  the  proper  use  of  anti- 
septics this  danger  may  be  averted  with  almost  absolute  certainty,  it  is  wiser 
not  to  undertake  the  operation  without  warning  the  patient  of  the  possible 
consequences  that  may  follow.  No  operation  should  be  undertaken  so  long 
as  the  joint  is  in  an  irritated  state,  as  the  result  of  a  recent  attack  of  pain  and 
inflammation  ;  this  must  first  be  subdued,  and  then  the  operation  may  be 
proceeded  with  ;  nor  should  it  be  done  if  the  patient's  health  be  broken. 

The  extraction  of  the  foreign  body  has  been  performed  in  two  ways  :  by 
direct  incision  into  the  joint,  and  by  subcutaneous  section.  In  the  operation 
by  direct  incision  the  patient  must  in  the  first  instance  make  those  movements 
by  which  he  usually  gets  the  cartilage  fixed  in  the  joint.  As  soon  as  the 
Surgeon  feels  it  (as  this  operation  is  commonly  required  in  the  knee),  he  pushes 
it  to  one  side  of  the  patella,  where  he  fixes  it  firmly  with  his  forefinger  and 
thumb,  and  an  ansesthetic  may  then  be  administered.  The  incision  is  then 
made  down  to  the  capsule  of  the  joint  over  the  loose  body.  All  bleeding 
should  then  be  arrested,  after  which  the  incision  may  be  carried  through  the 
capsule  and  synovial  membrane  and  the  loose  body  may  be  squeezed  out  or 
extracted  by  means  of  a  sharp  hook.  Unless  the  wound  be  large  it  is  wiser 
not  to  close  it  by  sutures  ;  an  antiseptic  dressing  may  be  applied  and  the  limb 
rigidly  fixed  on  a  proper  splint.  In  cases  in  which  the  body  is  very  large,  or 
in  which  much  manipulation  of  the  joint  has  been  necessary  so  that  some 
synovial  effusion  may  be  expected,  it  may  be  advisable  to  insert  a  drainage- 
tube  for  a  few  days,  but,  as  a  rule,  this  is  not  necessary.  The  wound  should 
be  irrigated  during  the  operation,  and  great  care  taken  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  air  into  the  articular  cavity.  Before  the  introduction  of  antiseptic  surgery 
the  foreign  body  was  sometimes  removed  through  a  valvular  wound  made  by 
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drawing  the  skin  on  one  side  after  the  first  iucisiou  before  opening  the  capsule. 
Anything  like  a  valved  opening  should  be  carefully  avoided  when  antiseptics 
are  used,  as  it  interferes  with  drainage.  Formerly  the  operation  was  not 
uncommonly  followed  by  septic  arthritis,  ending  in  ankylosis  of  the  joint,  or 
the  death  of  the  patient,  and  sometimes  necessitating  amputation  of  the  limb. 
In  the  present  day  it  is  rarely  followed  by  synovial  inflammation  even  of  the 
slightest  kind. 

It  was  proposed  by  Chassaignac,  in  order  to  obviate  the  dangers  of  a  direct 
opening  into  the  joint,  to  remove  the  loose  cartilage  by  subcutaneous  section. 
In  operating  by  this  method  on  the  knee,  the  cartilage  should  be  fixed  below 
and  to  one  side  of  the  patella,  between  it  and  the  head  of  the  tibia  ;  a  long 
naiTow  tenotome  is  then  introduced  obliquely  under  the  skin  from  a  distance 
of  about  two  inches  below  the  loose  cartilage  ;  the  capsule  of  the  joint  is 
freely  divided,  and  a  space  made  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  by  a  slight 
sweep  of  the  blade  ;  the  loose  cartilage  is  next  pressed  into  the  cavity  thus 
made  to  receive  it,  and  slid  along  the  areolar  tissue  for  about  two  inches.  It 
is  fixed  in  situ  with  a  firm  pad  and  adhesive  plaster  ;  the  foot  and  leg  are 
bandaged  up  to  the  edge  bf  the  cartilage,  and  the  limb  is  placed  on  a  splint. 
If  no  inflammatory  symptoms  ensue,  the  cartilage  is  excised  about  a  week 
after  the  operation  ;  or  it  may  be  left  to  be  absorbed.  By  the  adoption  of  the 
subcutaneous  method  there  will  be  very  little  danger  of  inducing  undue 
inflammation  in  the  joint,  the  entrance  of  air  being  prevented  ;  it  is  this,  and 
not  the  mere  section  of  the  capsule  and  synovial  membrane,  which  constitutes 
the  chief  risk.  Should  there  be  more  than  one  loose  cartilage,  the  operation 
must  be  repeated,  but  not  until  any  inflammation  induced  by  the  former  one 
has  been  subdued.  In  this  way  I  have  successfully  removed  in  succession  five 
loose  cartilages  from  one  knee. 

CYSTS    IN    CONNEXION   WITH  JOINTS. 

Morrant  Baker  has  called  especial  attention  to  the  occurrence  of  cysts  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  diseased  joints,  appearing  superficially  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  articulation  that  their  connexion  with  it  may  not  at  first  be  apparent. 
These  cysts  are  of  various  kinds.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  in 
hydrarthrosis  pouch-like  projections  may  protrude  from  the  synovial  membrane 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  efi'used  into  the  joint.  This  may  occur  in 
tuberculous  dropsy  (p.  346),  or  in  Charcot's  disease.  The  fluid  thus  escaping 
from  the  joint  may,  while  still  contained  in  a  thin  membranous  sac,  extend  to 
a  considerable  distance  from  it.  Thus,  from  the  knee  it  may  reach  to  the 
middle  of  the  calf,  or  from  the  shoulder  along  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps 
to  the  middle  of  the  arm.  The  communication  with  the  joint  may  be  so 
small  that  pressure  will  not  force  the  fluid  into  the  articular  cavity.  A 
chronic  abscess  from  a  diseased  joint  may  follow  the  same  course,  and  become 
superficial  at  a  point  far  removed  from  its  point  of  origin.  In  other  cases 
cysts  may  be  formed  by  distension  of  bnrs^  or  synovial  sheaths  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  diseased  joint  either  communicating  or  not 
with  its  cavity.  Thus  the  bursa  under  the  inner  head  of  the  gastrocnemius  in 
disease  of  the  knee  or  that  under  the  deltoid  in  the  shoulder,  or  under  the 
psoas  and  iliacus  in  the  hip,  may  become  distended  with  fluid.  The  so-called 
"  compound  ganglion  of  the  wrist  "  is  often  associated  with  chronic  tuberculous 
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disease  of  the  radio-cavpal  articulation.    lu  this  form  melon-seed  bodies  an; 
often  present.  j 

The  incautious  puncture  of  these  cysts  without  efficient  antiseptic  pr(-- 
cautions,  under  the  impression   that  they  had  no  connexion  with  tli' 
neighbouring  joint,  has  in  several  recorded  cases  been  followed  by  septic 
arthritis  and  destruction  of  the  articulation.    Mere  puncture  or  aspiration 
cannot  from  the  nature  of  the  case  be  productive  of  much  benefit.  Thesi 
cysts  may,  however,  safely  be  incised  and  drained  if  proper  antiseptic  pr(r- 
cautions  are  taken.    In  some  cases,  in  spite  of  treatment  by  incision  or 
otherwise,  the  tuberculous  nature  of  the  affection  becomes  manifest  after  atiim 
by  progressive  disease  in  the  articulation.    In  two  cases  of  compound  ganglion  | 
of  the  wrist  in  University  College  Hospital,  incision  and  drainage  apparently 
cured  the  patients,  but  some  months  afterwards  tuberculous  disease  developed  ' 
in  the  radio-carpal  and  carpal  articulations,  necessitating  excision  of  the  wrist 
in  both  cases. 


NEUBALGIA    OF  JOINTS. 


Pain  of  a  severe  character  is  often  experienced  in  or  around  a  joint,  closely 
simulating,  but  not  dependent  upon,  inflammation  or  other  structural  disease. 
This  pain"^  which  is  purely  neuralgic,  may  have  its  origin  either  in  some  local 
irritation  of  a  nerve  leading  to  the  sensitive  part,  or  in  constitutional  disorder 
of  a  hysterical  character.  Neuralgia  of  the  Joints,  to  which  attention 
was  directed  principally  by  Benjamin  Brodie,  occurs  chiefly  in  young  women 
who  are  either  the  subjects  of  hysteria,  or  are  of  a  highly  nervous  tem- 
perament. This  is  not,  however,  invariably  the  case,  for  a  similar  condition 
may  occur  in  men  who  exhibit  none  of  the  emotional  symptoms  of  hysteria. 

Symptoms. — It  is  generally  found  that  the  hip,  knee,  ankle,  or  shoulder  is 
the  joint  affected— the  hip  and  the  knee  more  especially.  The  neuralgia  is 
usually  localized  in  a  particular  joint  by  some  slight  injury  that  the  part  has 
sustained.  But  it  is  important  to  observe  that  in  these  cases  the  pain' often 
does  not  develop  for  some  days,  or  even  weeks,  after  the  injury  that  is  the 
alleo-ed  cause  of  it.  Severe  pain  in  the  joint  is  complained  of  ;  and  the 
limb  is  rendered  comparatively  useless,  often  with  a  good  deal  of  distortion  or 
contraction.  On  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  the  pain,  which  is 
commonly  very  severe,  is  superflcial  and  cutaneous,  not  existing  in  the  interior 
of  the  articulation,  nor  increased  by  pressure  of  the  articular  surfaces  against 
one  another  ;  and  that  it  is  not  strictly  confined  to  the  joint,  but  radiates  for 
some  distance  around  it.  This  pain  is  often  intermittent  in  its  character,  and 
is  frequently  associated  with  neuralgia  elsewhere,  as  in  the  spine  ;  and  not 
unfrequently  with  uterine  irritation  or  disease.  The  patient  sometimes 
acQuires  the  trick  of  producing  loud  snappings  of  some  muscle  or  tendon 
which  are  distinctly  audible  all  over  the  room  whenever  she  walks  or  moves. 
At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  observed  that  all  the  signs  that  ought  to  accora- 
T^anv  a  severe  attack  of  inflammation  in  a  joint,  such  as  w^ould  be  attended 
L  a  corresponding  amount  of  pain,  are  absent:  there  being  no  painful 
«tartings  of  the  limb  at  night,  no  heat,  redness  or  swelling,  no  elevation 
of  temperature  ;  and  the  suffering  being  increased  by  causes,  such  as  mental 
and  emotional  disturbance,  that  do  not  influence  organic  disease.  Attention 
to  these  various  circumstances  will  usually  enable  the  Surgeon  to  recognise  the 
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nature  of  the  attack  without  much  difficulty  ;  the  only  cases  in  which  he  will 
really  experience  any  being-  those  in  which  the  tissues  around  the  joint  have 
been  thickened,  indurated,  and  altered  in  their  characters  by  the  application 
of  counter-irritants  ;  or  by  some  slight  articular  disease  having  at  some  time 
existed,  but  having  been  cured. 

Causes. — The  neuralgia  is  often  referable  to  the  irritation  of  some 
particular  nerve,  either  at  its  origin  or  in  its  course.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  neuralgia  of  the  hip  or  knee,  which  will  often  be  found  to  be 
dependent  on  irritation  of  the  obturator  nerve,  owing  to  intrapelvic  disease. 
In  one  case  of  secondary  abdominal  cancer  under  my  care,  the  patient  was 
seized  with  the  most  intense  pain  in  the  right  hip  and  knee,  so  as  to  lead  to 
the  suspicion  that  these  joints  were  diseased.  On  examination  after  death,  it 
was  found  that  the  pain  resulted  fi'om  the  implication  of  the  obturator  nerve 
in  a  mass  of  intrapelvic  growth,  the  joints  themselves  being  perfectly  sound. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  must  be  constitutional,  directed  especially  to 
re-establish  a  healthy  condition  of  the  uterine  organs.  If  there  be  amenorrhoea 
and  auEemia,  aloetics  and  the  preparations  of  iron  must  be  given  ;  if  ovarian 
or  uterine  irritation  or  congestion  exist,  this  must  be  removed  by  proper  local 
means,  and  the  general  health  attended  to.  Nervine  antispasmodics  and 
tonics,  such  as  valerian  and  bark,  or  assafoetida  and  quinine  in  full  doses 
should  be  administered.  The  most  efficient  treatment  that  can  be  directed  to 
the  affected  joint  is  the  application  of  cold  douches  and  the  employment  of 
the  continuous  electric  current,  which  will  cure  cases  in  which  all  other  means 
have  failed ;  the  apphcation  of  atropine  and  aconite  may  be  of  service  in 
allaying  the  pain  when  especially  severe.  If  contraction  or  other  distortion  of 
the  limb  exist,  the  patient  should  be  put  under  an  aneesthetic,  and  extension 
or  rectification  of  the  faulty  position  then  made,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the 
limb  on  splints  in  a  proper  position  for  some  time  after  the  operation. 
Indeed,  in  neurotic  or  hysterical  joint  affections,  it  is  often  of  much  use  to  do 
something  positive  or  objective  in  the  way  of  treatment,  so  as  to  give  the 
patient  an  excuse  to  get  well.  It  is  thus  that  free  manipulation  or  slight 
"wrenching"  of  the  joint  under  anaesthetics  is  often  beneficial.  In  other 
cases  the  good  effects  following  this  treatment  may  be  explained  by  the 
stretching  and  restoration  of  the  normal  position  of  muscles  which  had  been 
allowed  to  become  contracted  and  displaced  by  long  continued  fixity  or  faulty 
position  of  the  joint. 


EXCISION  OF  JOINTS. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  here  the  history  of  the  excision  of  joints 
and  the  general  indications  for  the  performance  of  the  operation,  leaving  for 
subsequent  consideration  the  operations  on  the  individual  joints. 

History.— The  operation  of  resection  of  the  articular  ends  of  bones  dates 
from  the  very  earliest  periods  of  Surgery  of  which  we  have  any  record.  Hip- 
pocrates (in  his  Chapter  on  Injuries  of  Joints)  speaks  of  resections  of  bones  at 
the  joints,  whether  of  the  foot,  the  hand,  the  leg,  the  ankle,  the  forearm  or  the 
wrist,  as  being  for  the  most  part  unattended  with  danger,  except  from  syncope 
or  consecutive  fever.  Celsus,  in  speaking  of  compound  dislocations,  says,  if 
the  bare  bone  project  it  will  always  be  an  obstacle  to  reduction  :  that  which 
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protrudes  should  therefore  be  out  off.    Taulus  yl-igineta  says  that,  if  a  bone 
project,  as  al'ter  a  transverse  fracture,  it  must  be  cut  off.    Thus  it  is  clear 
that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  ancients  in  compound  dislocations,  and  in 
compound  fractures,  to  resect  the  protruding  bones.    But  that  the  practice 
of  resection  in  cases  of  disease  also  was  not  unknown  to  them,  is  evident  from 
a  passage  on  fistulai  in  the  works  of  Paulus  iEgineta,  who  directs  that,  if  the 
fistula  terminate  in  a  bone,  and  if  that  be  not  diseased,  it  should  only  be 
scraped  ;  but  if  it  be  carious,  the  whole  diseased  portion  should  be  cut  out 
with  chisels,  and,  if  necessary,  it  may  have  a  hole  bored  in  it  with  a  trephine  ; 
and  a  little  further  on  he  says,  "  the  extremity  of  a  bone  near  a  joint,  if  diseased, 
is  to  be  sawn  ofl" ;  and  often,  if  the  whole  of  a  bone,  such  as  the  ulna,  radius, 
tibia,  or  the  like,  be  diseased,  it  is  to  be  taken  out  entire."    He  makes  excep- 
tions in  the  case  of  the  bones  of  the  spine  and  pelvis,  and  the  head  of  the 
femur,  which  he  says,  should  not  be  operated  on  for  fear  of  the  neighbouring 
arteries. 

The  practice  of  resection,  however,  fell  into  disuse,  and  seems  to  have  been 
completely  forgotten  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  occasional 
notices  of  its  adoption  appear  in  Surgical  essays.  It  was  first  employed  in 
cases  of  compound  fractures  and  dislocations  of  joints.  In  military  practice, 
the  Surgeon,  in  two  or  three  instances,  picked  out  and  cut  away  fragments  of 
the  bones  forming  the  wrist,  elbow,  shoulder,  and  ankle  joints  when  shattered 
by  gunshot.  This  early  revival  of  resection  involved  no  principle  of  treat- 
ment ;  imperfect  operations  being  had  recourse  to  on  the  field  of  battle  simply 
as  a  matter  of  convenience  in  particular  cases. 

The  first  resection  practised  for  injury  in  which  the  articular  ends  in  com- 
pound dislocation  were  deliberately  and  successfully  removed,  appears  to  have 
occurred  to  Cooper  of  Bungay,  before,  or  at  latest  about,  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  The  precise  date  of  this  case  is  unknown  ;  but  Gooch  writing  in 
1758,  says  that  it  occurred  "  many  years  ago  " ;  that  the  ends  of  both  tibia 
and  fibula  were  sawn  off"  in  a  compound  luxation  of  the  ankle  ;  that  the  limb 
was  preserved,  and  was  so  useful  that  the  patient  was  able  to  walk  and  earn 
his  livelihood. 

In  or  about  the  year  1758,  Wainman  of  Shripton  sawed  off  the  lower  end  of 
the  humerus  in  a  case  of  compound  dislocation  of  the  elbow-joint  with  perfect 
success,  the  patient  recovering  with  an  arm  as  movable  "  as  if  nothing  had  ever 
been  amiss."  Waiuman's  example  was  shortly  afterwards  followed  by  Tyre 
of  Gloucester,  who  in  a  similar  case  removed  two  and  a  half  inches  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  humerus.  From  this  period,  the  operation  of  excision  of  the 
articular  ends  of  bones  in  cases  of  compound  dislocations  and  fractures  mto 
joints  became  an  estabhshed  practice,  and  was' extensively  adopted  by  Percy 
in  France  who,  in  1794,  exhibited  to  Sabatier  nine  soldiers  in  whom  he  had 
successfully  excised  the  head  of  the  humerus  for  gunshot  injury ;  by  Bdguer 
in  Germany,  by  Hey  of  Leeds,  and  by  numerous  other  Surgeons  in  this  country 

and  abroad.  ,  ^  ,       ..  n    ^        i  i,n 

In  1768  White  of  Manchester  removed  from  a  boy  ot  fourteen  what  lie 
believed  to' be  the  head  of  the  humerus,  with  several  inches  of  the  shaft  and 
the  patient  recovered  with  an  arm  slightly  shortened,  but  perfect  in  all  its 
movements.  The  history  of  the  case,  however,  and  the  draw^mgs  accompany- 
ing it,  show  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  joint  was  not  implicated  the  ca.e  being 
0  acute  necrosis,  with  separation  of  the  upper  epiphysis.  White,  however, 
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strongly  advocated  excision  for  disease  of  joints,  and  satisfied  himself  by  ex- 
periments on  the  dead  body  that  it  was  practicable  in  the  hip  as  well  as  in  the 
shoulder.  Although  the  head  of  the  humerus  was  not  removed  by  White,  it 
certainly  was  three  years  later  by  J.  Bent  of  Newcastle,  who  in  illl  excised 
by  a  formal  and  pre-arranged  operation  the  carious  head  of  the  humerus  with 
complete  success.  His  example  was  followed  in  1778  by  Orred  of  Chester,  who 
also  operated  successfully  in  a  similar  case.  About  the  same  time,  1775, 
Justamond,  Surgeon  to  the  Westminster  Hospital,  removed,  in  a  case  of  disease 
of  the  elbow-joint,  the  olecranon  and  two  inches  of  the  ulna. 

In  1762,  Filkin  of  Northwich  removed  the  articular  ends  of  the  femur  and 
tibia,  together  with  the  patella,  in  a  man  afPected  with  disease  of  the  knee- 
joint,  the  result  of  a  fall  from  a  horse.  Filkin  was  led  to  this  operation,  in 
consequence  of  having  experimentally  practised  it  on  a  dead  subject,  as  a 
substitute  for  amputation  of  the  limb,  to  which  the  patient  refused  to  submit. 
The  patient  recovered  rapidly,  had  a  useful  limb  on  which  he  was  able  to  walk 
long  distances,  and  was  certainly  alive  nearly  thirty  years  after  the  operation. 
This  remarkable  case  seems  to  have  attracted  little,  if  any,  attention,  and 
indeed  was  not  published  until  1790,  after  Park  of  Liverpool  brought  before 
the  Profession  his  second  successful  case  of  excision  of  the  knee-joint,  which 
occurred  in  1789.  That  Surgeon  had  performed  his  first  operation  of  this 
kind  most  successfully,  as  regarded  utihty  of  limb,  in  1781,  apparently  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  operation  that  had  been  done  by  Filkin. 

The  example  thus  set  by  the  English  Surgeons  was  speedily  followed  by 
the  Moreaus  in  France,  who,  between  the  years  1786  and  1789,  presented  various 
memoirs  to  the  French  Academy  on  this  subject.  The  operation,  however, 
was  violently  opposed  by  the  great  body  of  Surgeons,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  occasional  removal  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  fell  into  almost  complete 
neglect  both  in  this  country  and  abroad  for  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years, 
during  which  time  the  records  of  Surgery  do  not  contain  as  many  cases  in 
which  the  articular  ends  of  bones  were  excised  for  disease.  It  continued  in 
this  languid  state  until  1821,  when  it  received  anew  and  vigorous  impulse,  as 
far  as  its  application  to  diseases  of  the  elbow  was  concerned,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  Syme's  essay  on  that  subject,  and  by  the  practice  of  Liston  some  years 
subsequently  at  University  College  Hospital. 

In  1845  these  operations  were  again  prominently  brought  before  the 
Profession  by  the  performance  of  excision  of  the  head  of  the  femur  by 
Fergusson  ;  and  although  excision  of  the  knee-joint  had  occasionally  been 
practised  by  Syme,  Crampton,  Textor,  Demme,  Heyfelder,  and  others,  it  was 
not  until  its  revival  in  1850  by  the  same  accomplished  Surgeon,  that  it  came 
to  be  extensively  practised.  Since  that  period,  the  operation  of  excision  has 
been  applied  to  almost  every  joint  within  reach  of  the  Surgeon's  knife. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  the  excision  of  joints,  we  must  endeavour  to 
lay  down  some  general  rules  for  the  performance  of  the  operations  in  those 
cases  in  which  alone  they  are  admissible. 

Indications  for  Excision. — The  excision  of  an  articulation  may  be 
practised  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

1.  As  a  substitute  for  amputation  in  cases  in  which  the  joint  is  so  extensively 
diseased  that  the  patient  will  be  worn  out  by  the  discharge  or  pain,  unless  it  be 
removed.  Here  a  useful  limb  may  be  secured  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  diseased  part. 

2.  In  some  cases  of  articular  disease  in  which  amputation  would  not  he 
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justifiaUe,  excision  may  be  done  in  order  to  hasten  the  cure,  and  thus  save 
years  of  suffering  to  tlie  patient, 

3.  Excision  may  be  done  in  cases  in  which  ampuiation  is  not  practicable 
as  in  some  cases  of  disease  of  the  hip-joiut  or  of  the  temporo-maxillary 
articulation. 

4.  As  a  substitute  for  other  and  less  efficient  treatment,  in  order  ta  restore 
t?ie  utility  of  a  limb  or  joint ;  as  in  osseous  ankylosis  of  the  elbow,  or  in  faulty 
ankylosis  of  the  knee. 

5.  Excision  may  be  required  in  bad  compound  dislocations  and  fractures  into 
joints,  especially  in  gunshot  injuries  ;  more  particularly  in  those  of  the  head 
of  the  humerus,  and  of  the  bones  entering  into  the  elbow-joint. 

As  a  general  rule  excisions  are  required  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
articular  ends  of  the  bones  are  diseased  either  primarily  or  secondarily.  If 
only  the  soft  structures  of  a  joint  be  involved,  it  usually  happens  that,  without 
the  necessity  of  resection  or  operation  of  any  kind,  a  useful  limb  will  result — 
in  the  upper  extremity,  with  fair  mobility  of  the  articulation ;  in  the  lower, 
with  more  or  less  complete  ankylosis,  sufficient  for  a  fair  basis  of  support. 
But  when  the  constitution  is  very  strumous,  or  the  bones  are  primarily  or 
extensively  affected,  we  can  scarcely  expect  that  the  limb  will  recover  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  become  useful.  In  the  treatment  of  tuberculous  disease, 
especially  in  children,  excision  has  in  many  joints  been  to  a  large  extent 
replaced  by  arthrectomy,  and  the  unnecessary  removal  of  healthy  structures 
thus  avoided. 

In  determining  the  necessity  of  excision  the  circumstances  of  the  patient 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Among  the  upper  classes  who  can  enjoy  all 
the  advantages  of  good  food,  change  of  air  and  careful  nursing,  it  is  rarely 
necessary  to  excise  a  joint,  and  the  operation  should  never  be  undertaken  till 
prolonged  efforts  have  been  made  to  obtain  a  cure  by  other  means.  In  hospital 
practice,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  deal  with  patients  whose  circumstances 
make  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to  receive  the  prolonged  attention  essential 
to  the  recovery  of  a  chronically  diseased  joint,  and  in  them  excision  may  often 
with  advantage  be  performed  at  an  earlier  period. 

Conditions  of  Success.— For  resection  to  succeed,  the  following  condi- 
tions appear  to  me  to  be  necessary  : — 

•  1.  The  disease  should  not  be  too  extensive,  so  that  its  removal  would  entail 
such  an  amount  of  mutilation  of  the  limb  as  to  render  it  less  useful  to  the 
patient  than  an  artificial  member  would  be.  This  is  especially  important  in 
the  lower  extremity.  If  the  bones  be  so  extensively  affected  as  to  require  to 
be  shortened  by  several  inches,  a  limb  would  be  left  which  would  be  only  a 
useless  encumbrance.  In  the  upper  extremity,  length  and  strength  are  of  less 
consequence  than  in  the  lower ;  the  preservation  of  the  hand  is  the  chief  thing 
to  aim  at,  and,  if  this  be  eff'ected,  the  bones  may  be  encroached  on  to  a  greater 
extent  than  is  proper  in  the  lower  limb; 

2.  The  disease  for  which  resection  is  practised  should  be  allowed  to  become 
chronic  before  any  operation  is  undertaken.  For  this  there  are  two  reasons  :— 
First,  in  the  acute  stage  of  disorganization  of  a  joint,  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  say  however  unpromising  the  case  may  appear,  whether  ankylosis  may  not 
result  so  that  as  useful  a  limb  would  be  left  as  could  be  obtained  by  resection 
And  secondly,  if  the  joint  be  excised  whilst  acute  and  active  disease  is  going 
on,  inflammation  and  difi*use  suppuration  of  the  medullary  canal  are  liable  to- 
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set  in— a  condition  very  apt  to  be  followed  by  pyaemia.  In  the  only  fatal 
instances  of  resection  of  the  elbow-joint  that  I  have  witnessed,  death  resulted 
from  this  cause  ;  the  operation-  having  been  performed  whilst  the  articular 

affection  was  acute.  ^ 

3.  The  soft  parts  about  the  joint  must  he  in  a  sufficiently  healthy  state.  There 
are  two  morbid  conditions  connected  with  the  soft  parts  that  may  interfere 
with  the  success  of  resection.  First,  they  may  be  so  thinned  and  permeated 
by  sinuses,  and  so  adherent  to  the  bones,  that  an  insufficient  covering  would 
be  left.  Or,  secondly,  the  long-continued  existence  of  tuberculous  disease  in 
joints  and  bones  may  give  rise  to  great  infiltration  of  the  tissues  around 
the  articulation  with  chronic  inflammatory  products  often  in  a  state  of 
fatty  degeneration  or  containing  tuberculous  centres  either  caseating  or 
softening.  The  tissues  in  this  state  are  incapable  of  healthy  repair.  Chronic 
abscesses  form,  leaving  sinuses  when  they  discharge  their  contents,  and  the 
integuments  become  blue  and  doughy  ;  and  the  soft  parts  around  the  seat 
of  operation  fall  into  a  state  of  disorganization  that  prevents  alike  the 
formation  of  a  false  joint,  osseous  ankylosis,  or  the  healing  of  the  wound, 
and  thus  leads  inevitably  to  the  ultimate  amputation  of  the  limb.  Even 
though  this  exudation-matter  do  not  exist  in  large  quantity,  if  the  joint  be 
pecuharly  loose,  owing  to  softening  and  disorganization  of  ligamentous  and 
tendinous  structures,  excision  is  not  very  likely  to  succeed,  especially  in  the 
ankle  or  knee. 

4.  The  state  of  the  patknfS'  constitution  must  necessarily  influence  the 
Surgeon  materially  in  his  determination  whether  to  resect  or  to  amputate.  If 
the  constitution  be  tolerably  sound,  or  even  if  the  general  health  have  given 
way  as  the  simple  consequence  of  pain  and  continued  discharge,  resection 
will  have  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  In  fact,  when  there  is  hectic  in  con- 
sequence of  continued  suppuration,  the  removal  of  the  joint  or  bone  that 
maintains  it  may  advantageously  be  practised.  But  if  the  patient  is  suffer- 
ing from  septic  fever  in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  the  discharges  from 
ill-drained  cavities  opening  on  the  surface  by  narrow  sinuses,  the  operation 
is  likely  to  be  followed  by  osteomyelitis  and  pyaemia,  and  is  not  a  safe  pro- 
ceeding until  the  constitutional  disturbance  has  been  relieved  by  making  free 
incisions,  and  providing  good  drainage.  These  incisions  should  be  so  placed 
as  not  to  interfere  with  subsequent  excision.  Again,  if  the  constitution 
appear  to  be  very  much  broken  down,  the  patient  being  antemic,  wasted 
or  cachectic,  especially  if  there  be  an  evening  elevation  of  temperature  with 
no  suppuration  in  the  joint  to  account  for  it,  excision  of  the  larger  joints,  fis 
the  knee  and  hip,  is  not  desirable,  as  it  is  very  probable  that  the  patient  is 
suBering  from  general  tuberculosis.  If  the  patient  be  very  highly  strumous, 
or  decidedly  phthisical,  there  will  be  little  prospect  of  his  being  able  to  bear 
up  through  the  long  convalescence  that  often  follows  resection.  The  earlier 
stages  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  if  unaccompanied  by  distinct  elevation  of 
temperature,  need  not  be  a  bar  to  the  operation.  In  such  cases  I  have  several 
times  had  occasion  to  observe  that  the  general  health  improved  rapidly  after 
removal  of  the  local  disease.  Extensive  albumenoid  degeneration  of  the  liver 
and  other  viscera  is  always  a  serious  obstacle  to  excision,  although  amputation 
may  sometimes  be  safely  practised. 

5.  The  extremes  of  life  are  unfavouraUe  to  resections.  In  very  early  child- 
hood, these  operations  are  seldom  necessary  ;  the  natural  processes  usually 
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sufficing,  with  very  little  assistance,  to  eliminate  diseased  bone,  and  the  dis- 
organized joints  admitting  readily  enough  of  ankylosis.  If  the  disease  be  too 
severe  for  this,  it  will  usually  be  found  to  be  associated  with  so  strumous  a 
constitution  as  to  interfere  with  healthy  reparative  action  of  any  kind.  Another 
serious  objection  to  these  operations  in  young  children  is  that,  should  the 
epiphyses  be  removed,  the  development  of  the  limb  will  be  to  a  great  extent 
arrested.  At  advanced  periods  of  life,  destructive  joint  disease  is  not  very 
common,  and  when  it  does  happen,  it  is  generally  in  constitutions  not  capable 
of  healthy  repair  after  these  operations.  It  is  in  early  adult  life,  when  the 
diseases  most  frequently  occur  that  render  resections  necessary,  that  these 
operations  are  best  borne. 

Repair  after  Excision. — The  mode  of  repair  after  resection  of  bones  or 
joints  differs  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  operation. 

When,  as  very  commonly  happens  in  cases  of  necrosis,  the  periosteum, 
thickened,  infiltrated,  and  loosened,  can  readily  be  detached,  or,  indeed,  is 
ali'eady  separated,  without  injury  to  itself,  from  the  dead  bone,  reproduction  of 
new  osseous  tissue  to  a  very  considerable  extent  may  be  expected.  My  own 
observations  on  the  fibula,  tibia,  and  ulna,  and  those  of  Oilier  and  Maisonneuve, 
prove  the  importance  of  the  periosteum  as  an  organ  of  repair  after  the  extrac- 
tion of  a  dead  shaft  of  bone  from  within  it.  Repair  in  this  way  is,  I  believe, 
chiefly  to  be  looked  for  in  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones  ;  although  some 
Surgeons,  as  An  nan  dale  of  Edinburgh,  have  described  the  os  calcis  as  having 
been  reproduced  after  subperiosteal  excision.  The  remarkable  osteogenetic 
properties  possessed  by  the  periosteum  have  been  conclusively  estabhshed  by 
the  experiments  of  Oilier.  He  has  shown  that  a  bone  is  much  more  rapidly 
and  perfectly  reproduced  after  removal,  if  the  periosteum  be  left,  than  if  it  be 
removed,  and  he  states  that  the  osteogenetic  properties  of  this  membrane  are 
greater  in  the  long  than  in  the  short  bones.  He  is  of  opinion  also  that 
resections  of  joints  performed  by  the  subperiosteal  method  give  better  results, 
so  far  as  the  shape  and  formation  of  the  new  articulation  are  concerned,  than 
if  this  membrane  be  sacrificed.  These  observations,  indeed,  conclusively 
establish  the  importance  of  making  in  all  cases  every  effort  to  preserve  the 
periosteum  during  a  resection. 

When  a  short  bone,  as  the  os  calcis,  has  been  entirely  removed,  with  its 
periosteum  attached,  it  is  never  regenerated,  but  its  place  is  occupied  by  a 
thick,  firm,  fibrous  cicatrix. 

Ill  some  cases  in  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  diaphysis  of  a  long 
bone  is  taken  away,  repair  may  be  imperfectly  accomplished  owing  to  slough- 
ing of  thQ  periosteum.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  in  which  two-thirds  of  the 
shaft  of  the  humerus  were  lost,  Macewen  succeeded  in  obtaining  complete 
restoration  by  transplantation  of  small  fragments  of  bone  obtained  from  the 
wedge-shaped  pieces  cut  out  of  different  patients  for  the  cure  of  rickety  curves 
in  the  tibia.  The  fragments  measured  about  two-fifths  of  an  inch  in  length 
and  thickness,  and  the  operation  was  performed  with  antiseptic  precautions. 
This  ingenious  mode  of  treatment  certainly  deserves  further  trial. 

When  a  joint  has  been  excised,  either  osseous  or  ligamentous  ankylosis  may 
take  place  or  a  false  joint  may  be  formed,  and  the  Surgeon  should  endeavour 
to  secure  the  form  of  union  most  suitable  to  the  case.  Thus,  when  the  knee 
has  been  excised,  as  a  sound  and  firm  limb  is  desirable,  osseous  ankylosis 
should,  if  possible,  be  brought  about ;  whilst  in  the  upper  extremity  mobility 
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j  is  of  more  importance  than  strength,  and  we  consequently  aim  at  obtammg 
I  firm  fibrous  ankylosis,  allowing  of  some  mobility  at  the  wrist,  and  a  false  joint 
at  the  elbow.  In  fibrous  ankylosis,  the  opposed  bony  surfaces  are  united  to 
each  other  by  dense  fibrous  tissue.  In  a  false  joint  the  ends  of  the  bones 
become  rounded  and  covered  by  a  layer  of  fibroid  tissue  almost  resembling 
cartilage  in  density  and  smoothness,  and  are  united  by  a  capsule  of  fibrous 
tissue  resembling  normal  ligaments  in  structure.  The  inner  surface  of  this 
.  capsule  is  smooth  and  imperfectly  covered  by  flattened  cells,  and  thus  some- 
what resembles  a  synovial  membrane,  but  the  cavity  is  moistened  with  serous 
fluid  such  as  is  found  in  false  bursas  and  not  true  synovia.  The  muscles  which 
were  connected  with  the  articular  ends  that  have  been  removed  form  new 
attachments  to  the  bones  either  directly  or  by  means  of  the  fibrous  capsule  of 
the  false  joint. 

The  question  as  to  the  arrest  of  the  development  of  the  bone,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  whole  Hmb  on  which  an  operation  of  excision  has  been 
performed,  is  one  of  great  practical  moment.  It  is  well  known  to  physiologists 
that  the  longitudinal  growth  of  a  bone  is  carried  on  chiefly  through  the 
medium  of  the  layer  of  cartilage  by  which  the  epiphysis  is  attached  to  the 


shaft,  and  which  does  not  become  ossified  until  the  bone  has  attained  its  full 
length.  It  has  further  been  pointed  out  by  Humphry  that  the  two  epiphyses 
of  the  long  bones  of  the  limbs  do  not  take  an  equal  share  in  this  development, 
that  which  unites  last  taking  the  greater  part.  Thus  the  upper  epiphysis  in 
the  humerus  and  tibia,  the  lower  epiphysis  in  the  radius  and  femur,  are  the 
more  important  in  this  respect.  If,  therefore,  in  an  excision  practised  on  a 
growing  child,  the  whole  of  the  epiphysis  be  removed,  the  subsequent  growth 
of  the  bone  will  be  arrested  proportionately  to  the  share  that  the  epiphysis 
which  is  removed  takes  in  the  development  of  the  bone.  And  if  that  epiphysis 
on  which  the  length  of  the  bone  is  chiefly'  dependent  be  removed, — as>  for 
instance,  the  upper  epiphysis  of  the  tibia  and  humerus,  or  the  lower  epiphysis 
of  the  thigh-bone — the  development  of  the  limb  will  be  very  considerably 
interfered  with.  In  the  adult,  after  ossification  is  completed,  the  epiphysis 
loses  its  importance  as  an  organ  of  growth  ;  and  may  be  removed,  if  necessary, 
without  interfering  with  the  subsequent  length  of  the  limb,  except  to  the  extent 
of  its  removal. 

The  Instruments  required  for  resection  are  strong  scalpels  and  bistouries, 
straight  and  sharp-pointed,  in  addition  to  which  I  have  found  a  strong  probe- 
pointed  bistoury  with  a  limited  cutting  edge,  of  great  utility  in  clearing  the 
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bones.  Periosteal  elevators  of  various  forms  are  necessary  if  the  operation  is 
to  be  performed  subperiosteally.  The  forceps  sliould  be  of  various  sizes  and 
shapes  (Figs.  518  to  521),  and  gouges  or  sharp  spoons  will  be  found  useful  for 
scooping  out  suspicious  patches  on  the  cut  osseous  surfaces.  For  ordinary 
purposes,  a  small  broad  amputating  saw  will  be  found  the  most  convenient 
instrument  for  dividing  the  bones  ;  but  in  some  cases  a  narrow  keyhole  saw, 
or  that  introduced  by  Butcher  (Fig.  5-17),  will  answer  best.  The  last-named 
instrument  is  especially  useful  when  it  is  intended  to  cut  the  bone  obliquely, 
or  when  the  space  is  limited  ;  for,  as  the  blade  is  narrow  and  its  angle  can  be 
changed  at  pleasure,  any  required  direction  can  be  communicated  to  the  cut. 
Some  Surgeons  prefer,  especially  in  resection  of  the  knee-joint,  a  short  and 
very  broad-bladed  saw,  the  blade  being  of  breadth  greater  than  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  bone  to  be  divided.    The  chain-saw  is  now  rarely  used. 

Operation. — The  steps  of  the  operation  must  of  course  vary  with  the 
different  resections  ;  but  there  are  some  general  rules  that  may  be  laid  down 
as  applicable  to  all  cases. 

1.  The  incisions  through  the  soft  parts  should  be  sufficiently  free  to  expose 
thoroughly  the  bones  to  be  removed  ;  they  should  be  made,  as  far  as  practicable, 
parallel  to  tendons,  blood-vessels,  and  nerves. 

2.  As  little  of  the  bone  as  possible  should  be  removed.  The  gouge  or  sharp 
spoon  may  be  applied  to  any  carious  cavities  or  patches  that  appear  upon  the 
surface  of  the  freshly-cut  bone  ;  and,  in  this  way,  shortening  of  the  bone  by 
the  saw  may  be  materially  avoided. 

3.  In  young  children  the  epiphyses  should,  if  possible,  not  be  entirely 
removed,  as  it  is  on  the  growth  of  this  portion  of  bone,  or  rather,  on  that  of 
the  epiphyseal  cartilaginous  layer  adjoining  the  shaft,  that  increase  in  length 
of  the  bone  is  mainly  dependent. 

4.  In  adults  in  whom  the  bone  has  attained  its  full  length,  the  epiphysis 
may  be  more  freely  removed,  if  necessary.  But  the  shaft  should  not  be 
encroached  upon  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  and  especial  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  open  the  medullary  canal. 

5.  The  periosteum  should  be  carefully  preserved,  being  stripped  off  the  bone 
where  it  is  thickened  and  loosened,  and  manipulated  very  gently,  so  that  its 
vitality  may  be  impaired  as  httle  as  possible. 

6.  It  is  of  great  importance  not  to  confound  bone  softened  by  inflammation, 
but  otherwise  healthy,  or  roughened  by  the  growth  of  osteophytes,  with  that 
which  is  carious  and  necrosed. 

7.  Skin,  however  redundant,  should  never  be  cut  away.  The  flaps,  at  first 
too  large,  soon  shrink  down  to  a  proper  size,  and,  if  trimmed,  are  very  apt  to 
become  too  scanty. 

8.  In  cases  of  tuberculous  disease,  the  pulpy  granulation  tissue  occupy- 
ing the  site  of  the  synovial  membrane  should  be  removed  as  thoroughly  as 
possible,  partly  by  scraping  with  a  sharp  spoon  and  partly  by  forceps  and 
scissors. 

9.  After  the  operation,  if  the  skin  were  previously  unbroken,  the  wound 
may  be  treated'  by  any  of  the  antiseptic  methods  already  described  in  the 
chapter  on  Wounds,  the  edges  being  brought  together  as  accurately  as  pos- 
sible and  proper  provision  made  for  drainage  by  the  insertion  of  tubes.  If 
sinuses  exist  and  the  discharges  are  not  aseptic  at  the  time  of  the  operation, 
an  attempt  should  be  made  thoroughly  to  disinfect  the  wound.    For  this 
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purpose  the  sinuses  should  be  scraped  with  a  sharp  spoon  and  afterwards 
scrubbed  with  a  small  piece  of  sponge  held  in  a  pair  of  forceps  and  soaked  in 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  (gr.  xl.  to  3]*.),  perchloride  of  mercury  (1  in  500), 
or  tincture  of  iodine  (5ij.  to  Oij.).  The  whole  wound  should  also  be  washed 
with  some  powerful  antiseptic  solution,  and  afterwards  treated  by  some  anti- 
septic method.  Thorough  drainage  and  antiseptic  treatment  have  of  late  yeai-s 
greatly  diminished  the  death-rate  after  excisions  in  general,  and  especially  of 
the  knee.  After  the  dressing  is  applied,  the  limb  must  be  placed  on  a  pillow 
or  a  Avell-padded  splint  according  to  the  joint  operated  on.  As  healing  pro- 
gresses, great  attention  must  be  paid  to  position,  and  passive  movement  must 
be  commenced  after  the  first  week  when  a  movable  joint  is  desired. 

10.  The  constitutional  after-treatment  should  be  nourishing  or  stimulating. 
As  there  may  be  a  great  drain  on  the  system  should  profuse  suppuration  set 
in,  with  prolonged  confinement  to  bed,  the  strength  must  be  kept  up  under 
it  by  good  diet.  These  operations  are  always  serious  ;  in  many  cases  fully  as 
much  so  as  the  amputation  of  a  corresponding  part,  or  even  more  so,  owing 
to  the  large  wound  that  is  often  inflicted  in  the  more  extensive  division  of  the 
bones ;  to  the  necessity  of  making  the  incisions  in  the  midst  of  diseased 
structures  ;  and  to  the  more  prolonged  character  of  the  after-treatment. 

11.  Should  caries  or  necrosis  return  after  the  operation,  secotidary  resection 
may  be  required.  This  I  have  done  successfully  at  the  hip,  shoulder,  and 
elbow  joints.  In  the  elbow,  in  one  case  I  performed  a  third  resection  with 
perfect  success  ;  the  two  previous  operations,  which  had  been  performed  by 
other  Surgeons,  having  failed. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  BONES  AND  JOINTS  OP  THE 
UPPER  EXTREMITY. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  considered  the  most  important  diseases  to 
which  the  bones  and  joints  are  Hable,  together  with  the  principles  involved 
and  the  methods  employed  in  their  treatment.  It  remains  to  indicate  the 
special  features  exhibited  by  these  various  diseases  as  they  alfect  the  more 
important  individual  bones  and  joints  of  the  extremities,  and  to  describe  the 
operative  procedures  required  for  their  treatment. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  excisions  which  are  often  required  in  the  upper 
limb,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  whole  extremity  is  subservient  to  the 
hand.  By  the  excision  of  any  one  articulation  the  limb  may  be  shortened,  and 
it  may  be  weakened  ;  and  yet,  if  sufficient  length  and  strength  be  left  to  enable 
the  individual  to  use  his  hand,  an  immense  gain  will  result.  Hence,  provided 
the  Surgeon  can  save  the  hand,  he  need  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  other  portions 
of  the  limb  •  and  the  shoulder,  elbow,  or  wrist,  may  be  removed,  and  the 
patient  left  in  the  possession  of  a  most  useful  member — shortened,  it  is  true,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  curtailed  in  its  movements,  but  possessing  all  the  delicate 
motions  of  the  hand  in  full  perfection. 
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Syphihtic  periostitis  of  the  clavicle  is  not  uncommon,  and  may  result  in  the 
formation  of  a  considerable  fusiform  node  on  the  bone.  Necrosis  may  follow 
the  breaking  down  of  a  subperiosteal  gumma.  Tuberculous  disease  may 
occur  as  a  subperiosteal  deposit,  or  more  rarely  centrally.  Tuberculous  caries 
of  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle  may  be  associated  with  destruction  of  the 
sterno-clavicular  joint,  for  which  in  a  few  cases  excision  has  been  practised.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  caries  of  the  clavicle  can  be  efficiently  treated  by  scraping, 
but  in  rare  instances  partial,  or  even  complete,  resection  of  the  bone  has  been 
found  necessary. 

Sarcoma  of  the  clavicle  is  rare.  The  disease  is  more  often  subperiosteal  than 
central,  and  in  the  former  case  is  very  malignant.  It  most  commonly  affects 
the  sternal  extremity.    The  treatment  consists  in  the  partial  or  complete 

removal  of  the  bone. 

Excision  of  the  Clavicle.— In  caries  or  necrosis  of  this  bone,  portions  of 
it  may  be  gouged  away  or  extracted  without  much  difficulty,  the  bone  being 
rarely  affected  through  its  whole  thickness,  and  its  posterior  part  not  requiring 
removal  ;  but  when,  in  consequence  of  the  growth  of  tumours,  the  removal  of 
the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  bone  is  necessary,  the  operation  is  one  of  the 
most  hazardous  in  surgery,  as  a  glance  at  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  lying 
beneath  the  bone,  and  encroached  upon  by  the  morbid  growth,  will  indicate. 
It  is  obviously  impossible  to  lay  down  definite  rules  for  the  performance  of  an 
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operation  in  which  the  circumstances  must  vary  so  greatly  in  each  case,  as  in 
this,  and  for  the  safe  conduct  of  which  the  Surgx'on  must  be  indebted  mainly 
to  his  anatomical  knowledge.  It  may  be  stated  generally  tliat_  the  bone 
requires  to  be  exposed  by  a  free  incision  along  its  whole  length  :  it  is  then 
sawn  across  or  disarticulated  at  its  acromial  articulation,  and  carefully  dissected 
out  in  a  direction  from  without  inwards,  the  sternal  end  being  forcibly  twisted 
out,  and  its  ligamentous  connexions  cautiously  divided,  care  being  taken  to 
avoid  the  important  vessels  and  nerves  in  the  lower  part  of  the  posterior 
triangle  of  the  neck,  and  to  prevent,  by  ligature  before  division,  the  entry  of 
air  into  any  vein  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  divide.  In  1828  Mott  partially 
excised  the  clavicle  in  a  man  of  nineteen  for  a  central  "  osteo-sarcoma,"  which 
measured  four  inches  in  diameter.  The  operation  was  one  of  great  difficulty; 
it  occupied  four  hours  in  its  performance,  and  forty  ligatures  were  required  to 
restrain  the  hsemorrhage.  The  subclavian  vein,  thoracic  duct,  and  phrenic 
nerve  were  exposed,  but  the  patient  made  a  good  recovery  and  lived  to  the  age 
of  seventy-three.  The  immediate  mortality  from  the  operation  has  not, 
indeed,  been  high  :  thus  of  sixteen  cases  of  partial  or  complete  excision  for 
sarcoma  collected  by  Bowreman  Jessett,  12  recovered  from  the  operation.  In 
many  of  the  cases  rapid  recurrence  followed.  In  Jessett's  case,  in  which  the 
tumour  was  subperiosteal,  small  recurrences  were  removed  and  the  patient  was 
well  and  could  use  the  limb  freely  four  years  after  the  operation.  In  addition 
to  Mott's  case  reference  may  be  made  to  three  others  in  which  the  tumour 
was  central.  Of  two  mentioned  by  Butlin,  one  was  lost  sight  of  after  the 
operation,  and  in  the  other  recurrence  took  place  in  two  months.  In  a  third 
case  Bland  Sutton  removed  the  outer  half  of  the  clavicle  for  a  myeloid  tumour 
of  the  acromial  end  ;  the  patient  was  free  from  recurrence  nearly  four  years 
later. 

The  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  has  been  excised  by  Davie  of  Bungay  in 
a  case  in  which  dislocation  backwards  had  resulted  from  deformity  of  the 
spine,  and  the  luxated  end,  gradually  pressing  upon  the  oesophagus,  threatened 
the  life  of  the  patient.  The  bone  was  cut  through  by  means  of  a  Hey's  saw 
about  an  inch  from  its  sternal  end,  and,  the  sterno-clavicular  ligaments 
having  been  divided,  the  portion  of  bone  was  forcibly  elevated  and  extracted. 
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Caries  and  necrosis,  resulting  from  tubercle  or  syphilis  do  not  very 
commonly  affect  the  scapula  primarily.  When  the  bone  becomes  the  seat  of 
these  diseases,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  acromion  and  the  spine  ai-e 
the  parts  aifected.  In  such  cases  the  progress  of  disease  is  usually  very  slow, 
and  in  most  instances  the  carious  bone  may  be  effectually  gouged  out,  or  the 
sequestrum  extracted,  by  laying  open  sinuses,  and  thus  exposing  the  diseased 
osseous  surface  by  irregular  and  informal  operations.  Necrosis  and  caries 
have,  however,  sometimes  occurred  to  such  an  extent  as  to  necessitate  partial 
or  even  complete  excision  of  the  bone.  In  two  instances  the  whole  bone 
has  been  excised  for  disease  of  this  kind  following  amputation  at  the  shoulder- 
joint  for  caries  of  the  humerus.  The  operators  were  Rigaud  of  Strassburg,  and 
Fergusson.    Both  cases  did  well. 

Syphilitic  nodes  arc  not  very  uncommon  on  the  acromion  and  spine  of  the 
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scapula,  and  extensive  necroKis  of  the  body  of  the  bone  may  follow  infective 
periostitis. 

By  far  the  most  important  disease  of  the  bone,  and  that  for  which  excision 
has  chiefly  been  practised,  is  sarcoma.  It  is  as  a  rule  impossible  to  determine 
the  exact  starting-point  of  the  tumour  ;  Butlin  believes  that  it  is  usually 
subperiosteal.  Sarcoma  of  the  scapula  is  of  rapid  growth,  and  usually  projects 
from  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  body  of  the  bone. 

The  preservation  of  the  arm  after  removal  of  the  scapula  is  a  matter  of  very 
considerable  importance.    The  Surgeon  who  first  ventured  on  the  bold  opera- 
tion of  Removal  of  the  Whole  Scapula  was  Gumming,  in  1808.  Cxaetani 
Bey,  in  1830,  first  amputated  the  arm  and  then  proceeded  to  extirpate  the 
shoulder-blade.    In  1811)  Listen  removed  the  whole  of  the  upper  two-thirds 
of  the  scapula  from  a  lad  without  sacrificing  the  arm.    In  1828  Luke  removed 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  scapula  from  a  girl  of  fourteen  for  malignant  disease, 
sawing  across  the  bone  through  its  neck  and  the  root  of  the  acromion,  and 
thus  leaving  the  glenoid  cavity  and   the  acromion  process.  Hayman, 
Janson,  Wlitzer,  and  Textor  all  performed  similar  operations,  removing  the 
greater  part  of  the  bone,  but  leaving  the  glenoid  cavity  and  more  or  less  of 
the  parts  above  the  spine.    In  18.37  Mussey  (U.S.)  excised  the  whole  of  the 
scapula  and  the  clavicle  for  an  enormous  osteo-sarcoma  ;  the  patient,  a  man, 
^vas,  according  to  Gross,  in  excellent  health  fifteen  years  after  the  operation. 
In  1850  Gross  removed  the  whole  of  the  scapula,  with  the  exception  of  the 
glenoid  cavity,  by  sawing  through  the  neck  of  the  bone,  for  an  osteo-sarcoma 
weighing  seven  pounds.    Indeed,  the  American  Surgeons  have  distinguished 
themselves  highly  in  this  department  of  surgery.    Thus,  in  1838,  McClellan 
removed  the  whole  of  the  scapula  with  the  clavicle  for  a  soft  sarcoma,  but  the 
patient  died.    In  two  cases  Gilbert  (U.S.)  removed  the  scapula,  half  of  the 
clavicle,  and  the  upper  extremity,  one  patient  living  a  week,  the  other  three 
months,  after  the  operation.    In  1845  Mussey  successfully  operated  by  the 
removal  of  the  scapula,  the  outer  half  of  the  clavicle,  and  the  upper  extremity. 
In  Gross's  case,  the  only  portion  of  the  scapula  left  attached  to  the  upper 
extremity  was  the  glenoid  cavity.    In  1856  Syme  went  a  step  further  in  this 
direction,  and,  by  disarticulating  the  bone  instead  of  sawing  through  its  neck, 
removed  the  scapula  with  all  its  processes  entire  from  a  woman  seventy  years 
of  age,  also  leaving  the  arm  untouched.    Since  that  period  complete  removal 
of  the  scapula,  leaving  the  arm  untouched,  has  been  done  several  times  by 
Syme,  Jones  of  Jersey,  Cock,  Fergusson,  Pollock,  Heath,  Symonds  and  others. 
The  arm  so  left  becomes  useful,  capable  of  performing  all  the  underhand  move- 
ments, and  of  lifting  considerable  weights  ;  and  it  may  now  be  looked  upon 
as  an  established  rule  in  surgery  that  the  limb  should  never  be  removed  unless 
it  also  be  the  seat  of  disease,  rendering  necessary  that  addition  to  the  excision 
of  the  scapula.    Fergusson  preferred  sawing  through  the  root  of  the  acromion 
to  disarticulating  that  process,  so  as  to  give  greater  roundness  to  the  shoulder 
and  preserve  the  attachment  of  the  trapezius. 

Partial  Excision  of  the  Scapula  has  usually  been  practised  for  tumours 
of  the  bone.  The  extent  of  bone  requiring  excision  will  necessarily  vary 
greatly  according  to  the  size  and  character  of  the  tumour,  and  the  severity  of 
the  operation  will  mainly  depend  upon  whether  it  is  the  upper  or  the  lower 
portion  of  the  bone  that  is  the  seat  of  disease.  When  the  tumour  is  situated 
towards  the  lower  angle  of  the  bone,  it  may  be  exposed  by  a  crucial  or  T-shaped 
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incision,  and  the  body  of  the  bone  sawn  through  transversely  below  its  neck 
and  spine.  A  sarcoma  of  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,,  which  was  removed 
in  this  way  by  Marcus  Beck,  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  University  College  ; 
the  growth  involves  the  origin  of  the  teres  major.  In  such  cases  the  haemorr- 
hage need  not  be  very  great,  as  the  main  trunk  of  the  subscapular  artery,  or 
even  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  scapula,  is  not  necessarily  divided.  If  the  tumour 
spring  from  and  be  comiected  with  the  spine  and  acromion,  only  projecting 
forwards  over  the  shoulder  and  leaving  the  rest  of  the  bone  sound  and  the 
joint  unaffected,  it  may  be  freely  exposed,  the  spine  of  the  scapula  sawn  or  cut 
across  with  bone-forceps,  and  the  mass  turned  off  from  the  point  of  the 
shoulder,  without  injury  to  the  articulation  or  the  implication  of  vessels  of 
any  importance. 

When  the  tumour  occupies  the  upper  half  of  the  scapula,  the  case  is  much 
more  formidable,  and  the  line  of  practice  to  be  adopted  must  depend  upon  the 
parts  involved.  If  the  disease  involve  the  body  of  the  bone,  encroaching  upon 
the  supra-  or  infra-spinous  fossa,  extending  forwards  into  the  axilla  below  the 
neck  of  the  scapula,  and  thus  coming  into  relation  with  the  subscapular 
artery,  it  would  be  wiser  to  remove  the  whole  bone,  than  to  attempt  the  resec- 
tion of  the  upper  half,  leaving  only  the  lower  angle,  which  would  be  useless  to 
the  patient. 

When  the  body  of  the  scapula  is  involved  in  a  morbid  growth,  extending 
over  the  greater  part  or  the  whole  of  the  subscapular  or  infraspinous  region,  and 
stretching  forwards  under  the  latissimus  dorsi  muscle  into  the  axilla,  the  case 
bi  comes  infinitely  more  serious,  as  not  only  must  the  whole  of  the  scapula 
be  removed,  but  the  subscapular  artery  must  be  divided,  and  the  axillary 
nerves  and  vessels  brought  into  the  field  of  operation.  In  these  cases,  also, 
the  question  as  to  the  preservation  or  removal  of  the  arm  has  to  be  considered. 
Whenever  the  joint  is  sound,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  limb  free  from  disease, 
it  should  be  preserved  ;  and,  as  these  conditions  usually  exist  where  the  disease 
originates  in  the  scapula,  the  contemporaneous  or  antecedent  amputation  of 
the  arm  is  seldom  required. 

Operation. — Excision  of  the  scapula  may  be  performed  by  exposing  the 
bone  freely  by  V-shaped,  T-shaped  or  crucial  incisions.  The  method  most 
commonly  adopted  has  been  by  the  T-shaped  incision.  A  long  incision  is  made 
extending  from  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle  downwards  along  the  axillary 
herder  of  the  scapula  to  the  lower  angle  ;  from  the  middle  or  upper  third  of 
this  a  second  incision  is  ca  ried  at  right  angles  reaching  to  the  posterior  border 
of  the  bone,  near  the  root  of  the  spine.  The  flaps  thus  formed  are  dissected 
up  and  turned  back,  the  trapezius  being  raised  in  the  upper  flap  if  it  is  not 
implicated  in  the  tumour.  The  acromio-clavicular  articulation,  the  outer  end 
of  the  clavicle,  or  the  base  of  the  acromion  is  then  cut  through  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  disease.  By  feeling  for  the  notch  in  the  upper  border  of  the 
scapula  the  situation  of  the  suprascapular  artery  can  be  ascertained,  and  unless 
it  is  overlapped  by  the  tumour  it  may  at  once  be  tied  and  divided.  The 
posterior  scapular  may  be  now  sought  for  by  carefully  dividing  the  levator 
angnli  scapula,  beneath  which  the  main  trunk  will  be  found,  and  may  be 
secured.  An  assistant  can  then  force  his  finger  forwards  in  the  upper  and 
outer  angle  of  the  wound,  and  compress  the  subclavian  artery  against  the  first 
nb.  The  muscles  attached  to  the  posterior  border  may  then  be  divided  the 
serratus  magnus  being  cut  as  close  as  possible  to  its  insertion,  and  the  hand 
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passed  to  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  bone,  which  is  thus  drawn  forcibly  back- 
wards and  outwards.  The  muscles  attached  to  the  coracoid  process  may  then 
be  divided  or  tlie  i)rocess  sawn  throuf,di  at  its  root.  The  whole  bone  can  now 
be  drawn  still  further  outwards,  and  the  joint  opened  i'roni  the  inner  side  bv 
dividing  the  subscapularis  close  to  its  insertion.  The  disarticulation  is  then 
completed,  and  the  remaining  muscles  divided,  the  knife  being  kept  as  cIom 
as  possible  to  the  bone  so  as  to  avoid  wounding  the  main  trunk  of  the  sub- 
scapular. The  posterior  circumHex  is  in  danger  of  being  cut  as  the  long  head 
of  the  triceps  is  divided  miless  the  edge  of  the  knife  be  turned  away  from  ii. 
The  teres  major  should  be  cut  near  its  attachment  to  the  scapula. 

In  this  operation  the  haemorrhage  is  necessarily  copious,  and  may  b' 
dangerous,  but  by  compression  of  the  subclavian  artery  after  the  early  stag'-- 
of  the  operation,  and  the  immediate  application  of  forci pressure-forceps  (tw(j 
dozen  of  which  at  least  should  be  at  hand)  to  every  bleeding  point,  it  can 
usually  be  kept  well  under  control. 

After  the  operation  the  flaps  must  be  laid  down  and  retained  in  position  1)\ 
sutures,  free  drainage  being  provided  by  means  of  tubes. 

Result. — Of  45  cases  of  complete  removal  of  the  scapula  collected  by 
Poinsot  in  1885  Butlin  has  abstracted  25  in  which  the  operation  was 
undertaken  for  tumours,  which  were  probably  or  certainly  malignant,  as 
follows  : — "  Two  deaths  due  to  the  operation  ;  two  deaths  within  a  very  short 
period  of  the  operation,  probably  in  both  cases  due  to  disease  of  the  internal 
organs  ;  eleven  deaths  due  to  recurrence  of  the  disease  or  to  affection  of  the 
lungs  ;  one  recurrence  in  less  than  two  years,  which  necessitated  amputation 
of  the  upper  extremity  ;  three  patients  lost  sight  of  shortly  after  recovery  from 
the  resection  ;  four  patients  said  to  have  been  cured,  but  without  any  infor- 
mation of  the  permanence  of  the  cure  ;  two  cures  of  eighteen  months  and  six 
years  respectively,  but  with  great  uncertainty  whether  the  disease  was  really 
malignant  in  the  former  of  the  two  cases."  Of  the  whole  45  cases  the 
mortality  from  the  operation  was  about  10  p6r  cent.  In  successful  cases  the 
subsequent  utility  of  the  arm  has  often  been  very  good  :  thus  in  Symonds's 
case  the  patient  was  doing  his  work  as  a  carpenter,  including  the  use  of  the 
plane,  two  and  a  half  years  after  the  operation. 
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Synovitis  of  the  shoulder  frequently  occurs  as  the  result  of  rheumatism  and 
injury  ;  rheumatoid  arthritis  is  common,  but  tuberculous  disease  is  compara- 
tively rare.  The  latter  usually  commences  as  a  deposit  in  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  humerus,  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  not  unfrequently  assumes  the 
form  of  dry  caries.  There  is,  therefore  little  or  no  swelling,  and  the  roundness 
of  the  shoulder  is  lost  as  the  result  of  the  atrophy  of  the  deltoid.  The  chances 
of  spontaneous  cure  are  considerable,  with  more  or  less  fixation  of  the  joint. 
When  an  abscess  forms  it  may  come  forwards  into  the  bursa  beneath  the 
tendon  of  the  subscapularis,  or  it  may  escape  from  the  joint  along  the  tendon 
of  the  biceps,  or  extend  backwards  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  deltoid. 

In  cases  of  tuberculous  disease  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  shouldei- 
joint  itself  is  actually  involved.    In  such  cases  by  carefully  opemng  he 
abscess,  a  sequestrum  may  sometimes  be  removed  irom  a  carious  cavity  m  tl 
head  of  the  humerus,  without  the  necessity  of  excising  the  joint.  Acute 
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necrosis  of  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  is  common,  an'd  the 
appearance  of  the  part  when  sinuses  are  present  may  closely  resemble  that  of 
joint  disease.  In  removing  the  sequestra  care  must  be  taken  not  to  open  the 
joint,  and  the  incisions  must  be  planned  with  due  regard  to  the  musculo- 
spiral  nerve. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  operation  is  necessary  for  tuberculous 
disease  of  the  shoulder  excision  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  required,  but 
should  the  Surgeon  on  opening  the  joint  find  the  bones  healthy  he  will  pro- 
bably be  justified  in  removing  the  diseased  synovial  membrane  as  completely 
as  possible,  and  making  an  endeavour  to  save  the  head  of  the  bone.  Cases 
also  occur  in  which  the  latter  is  so  little  affected  that  a  partial  removal  or 
division  through  the  anatomical  neck  may  be  practised  instead  of  complete 
removal  below  the  tuberosities. 

Excision  of  the  Shoulder-Joint  for  Disease. — In  addition  to  tuber- 
culous disease  the  head  of  the  humerus  has  been  excised  for  sarcoma,  but  this 
operation  is  not  usually  advisable  in  such  cases.  Bickersteth  has  successfully 
removed  the  head  of  the  humerus  for  exostosis.  In  cases  of  intracapsular 
fracture  through  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  Avith  detachment  of  the  head  of  the 
bone,  disorganization  of  the  joint  has  resulted.  The  joint  has  been  laid 
open,  and  the  loose  head  of  the  bone  removed  in  two  instances  by  Brainard  of 
Chicago  ;  the  patients  recovering  with  useful  limbs. 

Operation. — Partial  Excision  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  in  some  cases 
of  caries  has  been  practised  by  slitting  up  sinuses  and  the  application  of  the 
gouge  or  sharp  spoon  to  the  diseased  osseous  surface.  Occasionally,  as  in  cases 
reported  by  Fergusson  and  Sedillot,  these  operations  have  been  attended  with 
successful  results.  But  not  unfrequently  they  fail  to  effect  a  cure,  the 
disease  extending,  and  the  sinuses  not  healing,  so  that  eventually  excision  of 
the  whole  of  the  diseased  head  of  the  bone  has  been  required. 

Complete  Excision  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  the  operation  usually 
required.  It  may  be  practised  in  several  different  ways,  the  lines  of  incision 
through  the  soft  parts  being  varied  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  case. 
They  are  most  commonly  made  on  the  front  or  outer  side  of  the  joint  through 
the  deltoid  muscle,  but  in  exceptional  cases  the  head  of  the  bone  may  be 
removed  from  behind.  Excision  may  be  performed  by  the  single  longitudinal, 
or  its  modifications  the  ~1  or  J-shaped  incision,  or  by  a  [J -shaped  incision  or 
flap-operation. 

The  operation  by  the  single  longitudinal  incision  may  be  performed  as 
follows.  The  patient  lying  on  his  back,  with  his  shoulder  slightly  projecting 
over  the  edge  of  the  table,  the  Surgeon  enters  the  knife  to  the  outside  and 
above  the  coracoid  process,  about  half  an  inch  below  the  clavicle,  and  carries  it 
directly  downwards  for  from  three  to  four  inches,  stopping  immediately  above 
the  msertion  of  the  pectoralis  major.  The  first  incision  should  divide  the  skin 
and  fat,  and  pass  through  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  deltoid,  so  that  when  the 
wound  is  held  open  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder-joint  comes  into  view.  This 
incisiou  is  immediately  external  to  the  cephalic  vein,  which  should  not  be 
wounded,  and  divides  no  important  artery  or  nerve.  The  wound  being  now 
held  open  with  blunt  hooks  or  copper  spatulae  (Pig.  548),  the  bicipital  o-roove 
should  be  felt  for  between  the  great  and  small  tuberosities  of  the  humerus  \ 
longitudmal  incision  is  then  made  firmly  on  to  the  bone  along  the  inner' side 
of  the  groove,  dividing  the  periosteum  covering  the  head  of  the  bone  and  the 
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capsule  as  far  as  the  margin  of  the  gleuoid  cavity.  If  the  long  tendon  of  the 
biceps  be  still  undestroyed  by  the  disease  it  must  be  turned  out  of  the  groove 
and  held  to  the  outer  sido  in  a  blunt  hook.  The  assistant  then  rotates  the  arm 
forcibly  outwards,  so  as  to  bring  the  small  tuberosity  well  into  the  wound,  and 
the  Surgeon  separates  the  tendon  of  the  subscapularis  and  the  periosteum  from 
the  bone  with  a  periosteal  elevator.  In  most  cases  of  disease  of  the  joint  this 
can  be  done  without  great  difficulty,  as  the  adhesion  of  the  tendon  to  the  bone 
is  loosened  by  the  inflammation.  Should  the  adhesion  of  the  tendon  be  too 
firm  to  allow  of  its  being  stripped  oil"  with  the  elevator  the  knife  must  be  used, 
but  care  should  be  taken  to  shave  the  capsule  oft'  in  such  a  way  as,  if  possible, 
to  leave  it  still  connected  with  the  periosteum  covering  the  upper  part  of  the 
humerus.  The  arm  then  being  rotated  inwards,  and  the  limb  allowed  to  fall 
over  the  edge  of  the  table,  the  three  muscles  inserted  into  the  great  tuberosity 
are  separated  from  the  bone  in  the  same  way  as  the  subscapularis.  During  this 
part  of  the  operation  the  biceps  teudon  must  be  drawn  to  the  inner  side  with  a 


blunt  hook.  The  assistant  then  forces  the  head  of  the  bone  up  into  the  wound 
whilst  the  Surgeon  separates  the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule  with  an  elevator, 
leaving  it  attached,  if  possible,  to  the  periosteum  below.  He  now  takes  the 
limb  in  his  own  hands,  and  having  the  soft  parts  weU  retracted,  he  pushes  the 
head  of  the  bone  out  of  the  wound  so  as  to  allow  the  easy  apphcation  ot  the 
saw  by  which  it  is  removed.  Should  the  parts  around  the  head  of  the  bone  be 
thickened,  and  unyielding,  more  space  may  be  gained  by  makmg  a  short  cross 
cut  at  the  upper  end  of  the  longitudinal  incision,  and  thus  converting  it  into 
a  modification  of  the  1  or  J-  By  this  method  of  operating,  the  Posterior  cir- 
cumflex  artery  and  the  circumflex  nerve  are  not  divided  and  but  few  vessels 
wiU  be  found  to  require  ligature.  The  fibres  of  the  deltoid  are  little  interfeied 
Tith  ancHf  the  incision  be  not  carried  too  low,  the  insertion  of  the  pectorahs 
maior  will  be  at  most  only  partially  cut  through.  It  is  recommended  by 
Tome  Surgeons  to  make  a  small  opening  behind  through  winch  a  dramage- 
t Xcan  be  passed,  emerging  a  little  below  the  acromion.  In  doing  th^  ca 
must  be  taken  to  keep  well  above  the  posterior  circumflex  artery.    By  this 
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means  drainage  is  certainly  facilitated,  and  the  healing  of  the  anterior  wound 
is  hastened. 

Should  the  extent  of  the  disease  or  injury  prove  to  be  so  great  as  to  require 
amputation  of  the  limb,  this  may  readily  be  done,  as  was  suggested  by 
Spence  of  Edinburgh,  by  carrying  the  knife  round  the  inner  side  of  the  limb, 
I  and  so  detaching  the  member,  with  due  attention  to  those  points  in  connexion 
I  with  the  axillary  artery  that  have  been  described  in  Yol.  I.,  p.  110.  The 
:  result,  as  seen  by  the  annexed  drawing  (Fig.  549),  is  very  satisfactory. 

The  elliptical  operation  of  excision  may  be  performed  in  the  following 
'  way.  A  curved  incision  is  made,  commencing  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
acromion,  reaching  downwards  to  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid,  and  terminating 
at  the  outer  side  of  the  coracoid  process.  By  a  few  touches  of  the  scalpel,  a 
large  flap  composed  of  the  deltoid  muscle  may  thus  be  raised,  and  the  diseased 
articulation  fully  exposed.    As  in  the  operation  just  described,  an  attempt 


Fig.  550.-  Excision  of  Shoulder-joint.    Elliptical  Incision. 

should  be  made  to  save  the  capsule  and  maintain  its  connexion  with  the 
periosteum.  For  this  purpose  a  longitudinal  incision  should  be  made  through 
the  capsule  and  it  should  be  stripped  off  with  the  tendons  and  periosteum  by 
means  of  the  periosteal  elevator,  aided  by  the  knife  when  necessary.  The  head 
being  pushed  out  may  then  be  removed  with  a  narrow  saw.  The  shaft  of  the 
humerus  should  be  encroached  upon  as  little  as  possible,  so  that  the  arm  may 
hp  rpf.    T  t^^''      necessary.    After  the  operation,  the  flap  must 

be  retained  m  position  by  sutures,  and  a  drainage-tube  inserted  behind. 

ext  ned     TfTrl'^  '^'^'^^  ^'^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  be 

ho^  1  ft  hp  1  '""'''^^  superficially  carious  it  may  be  let  alone,  but 
hould  It  be  more  deeply  implicated,  with  cavities  hollowed  out  in  it,  pe  -haps 

f''  "^'"''''^  ^^^t  be  thoroughly  removed  b^ 

"'"^"^  of  the  gouge  and  sharp  spoon.  ^  ^ 

When  the  sinuses  open  entirely  behind  it  is  possible  to  excise  the  joint  by 


c  c 
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an  incision  made  through  the  posterior  fibres  of  the  deltoid,  commencing 
immediately  below  the  root  of  the  acromion,  and  carried  downwards  for  an 
inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches,  but  not  so  low  as  to  endanger  the  circumflex 
nerve  and  artery.  The  space  thus  obtained  is  limited,  and  does  not  allow  of 
a  methodical  subperiosteal  excision  being  performed  as  above  described,  but 
in  most  cases  the  capsule  is  softened  by  the  disease,  and  the  adhesion  of  the 
tendons  so  far  loosened  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  forcing  the  head  of  the 
bone  out  of  the  wound.  This  operation  has  been  performed  with  the  best 
results  by  Christopher  Heath  in  University  College  Hospital. 

xVfter  excision  of  the  joint,  the  arm  must  be  well  supported  in  a  sling,  the 
elbow  especially  being  raised.  A  pad  should  be  placed  in  the  axilla  to  prevent 
the  tendency  of  the  pectoralis  major,  teres  major,  and  latissimus  dorsi  to  draw 
the  arm  inwards.    The  union,  which  is  by  granulation,  is  usually  slow. 

Result. — The  shoulder-joint  in  its  normal  condition  possesses  five  distinct 
movements  :  1.  Kotation  ;  2.  Abduction  and  Elevation  ;  3.  Adduction  ;  4  and 
5,  movements  in  the  antero-posterior  direction.    The  most  useful  moyementa 
are  those  of  abduction,  and  the  two  in  the  antero-posterior  direction.  These 
are  requisite  in  all  ordinary  trades  and  for  the  guidance  of  the  hand  in 
most  of  the  common  occupations  of  life.    The  movements  of  elevation  are, 
seldom  required,  except  by  those  who  follow  climbing  occupations,  as  sailors, 
bricklayers,  &c.    Now  the  mode  of  performing  the  operation,  as  well  as  th"" 
operation  itself,  will  materially  influence  these  different  movements.    Thus,  i 
the  deltoid  be  cut  completely  across  by  an  elliptical  incision,  and  the  circum 
flex  nerve  divided,  the  power  of  abduction  of  the  arm  and  of  its  elevation  will 
be  permanently  lost.    If  its  fibres  be'  merely  split  by  a  longitudinal  incision' 
(Fig.  548),  they  may  be  in  great  part  preserved.     The  movements  of 
rotation,  &c.,  which  are  dependent  on  the  actions  of  the  muscles  that  are 
inserted  into  the  tuberosities  of  the  humerus,  are  usually  permanently  lost ; 
for  in  most  cases  of  caries  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  requiring  excision,  the 
Surgeon  will  find  it  necessary  to  saw  through  the  bone  below  the  tuberosities 
— iS  its  surgical,  and  not  in  its  anatomical  neck.    Hence  the  connexion  of 
the  supraspinatus,  infraspinatus,  and  teres  minor,  and  the  subscapularis  to 
the  bone  will  be  separated.    Should  the  Surgeon  however  succeed  m  main- 
taining the  connexion  of  the  capsule  of  the  joint  and  the  tendons  with  the 
periosteum  by  adopting  the  subperiosteal  method  of  operating  above  de- 
scribed, the  divided  tendons  may  form  new  attachments  to  the  humerus,  aud 
the  muscles  retain  their  functions  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.    Those  muscles 
which  adduct  and  which  give  the  antero-posterior  movements,  viz.,  thecoraco- 
brachialis,  the  biceps,  the  pectoralis  major,  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major 
will  all  be  preserved  in  their  integrity  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  arm  after  th  s 
excision,  is  capable  of  guiding  the  hand  in  so  great  a  variety  of  ^ff^^^^ 
handed  movements.    In  the  case  of  a  man  whose  shoulder-jomt  I  exc  sea 
many  yerago,  I  last  saw  the  patient  about  fifteen  years  after  the  opera  lo^" 
had  been  performed  ;  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus  had  ^eeu  d«  -  - 
neath  and  between  the  acromion  and  coracoid  processes,  where  a  false  joint 
Tad  formed    The  arm  was  extremely  useful,  and  all  the  parts  below  the 
elbow  w^re  well  developed.    The  upper  arm  was  shortened  by  two  and  ^ 

^"Excit'n  of  the  shouldor-joint  is  on  the  whole  a  very  successfd  operation^ 
as  re~i?e  as  weU  as  limb.    Hodges  has  collected  50  cases  of  excision  of 
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the  head  of  the  humerus  for  disease  :  of  these,  8  died  and  42  recovered  from 
the  operation.  Of  the  8  deaths,  3  only  occurred  before  the  third  month, 
and  3  were  from  phthisis.  In  2  only  did  death  appear  to  have  been  directly 
occasioned  by  the  operation.  In  but  17  of  these  50  cases  was  the  glenoid 
cavity  interfered  with  ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  in  no  fewer 
than  7  out  of  the  8  fatal  cases  this  cavity  was  diseased,  and  was  treated  by 
gouging,  excising,  or  cauterization. 

Excision  for  Compound  and  Comminuted  Fracture. — When  excision 
of  the  shoulder-joint  is  required  for  compound  and  comminuted  fi'acture 
from  gunshot  injury,  the  operation  is  of  a  less  formal  character.    The  bullet - 
wounds  must  be  laid  freely  open  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  or  the  deltoid  even 
cut  across  at  its  superior  attachment,  all  loose  splinters  removed,  and  the 
ragged  ends  of  bone  cut  oft'  with  forceps  or  a  narrow  saw  ;  especial  care  being 
taken  in  manipulating  towards  the  inner  and  under  sides  of  the  joint,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  large  nerves  and  vessels.    Without  going  back  to  the 
earlier  cases  of  Percy,  Larrey,  and  other  military  Surgeons  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  who  frequently  practised  this  operation  with  the 
happiest  results,  the  more  recent  experience  of  the  wars  in  Europe  and  America 
demonstrated  its  great  utility,  and  that  it  ought  invariably  to  be  preferred  to 
amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint  in  all  cases  in  which  the  large  blood-vessels 
and  nerves  are  intact.    Hodges  states  that  in  96  recorded  cases  from  all 
sources  there  were  25  deaths,  or  a  mortahty  of  26  per  cent.    But  in  the 
Crimean  war  the  result  was  much  more  satisfactory.    Thus  Bauden  relates 
14  cases  occurring  in  the  Crimea,  with  only  1  death  ;  and  in  the  British 
army,  of  14  cases,  12  recovered ;  whilst  of  60  amputations  at  the  shoulder- 
joint  19  were  fatal.    In  the  American  war,  the  mortality  in  575  cases  of 
excision  of  the  shoal.ler-joint  was  at  the  rate  of  32-5  per  cent.  Primary 
excisions  were  more  successful  than  secondary  :  the  percentage  of  mortality  in 
the  former  (252  in  number)  being  23-3,  and  in  the  secondary  (393  in  number) 
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The  only  aftection  of  the  elbow  which  requires  special  mention  is  tubercu- 
lous disease.  This  may  commence  either  in  the  synovial  membrane  or  in 
one  of  the  bones,  but  the  cases  in  which  the  joint  is  secondarily  infected  from  a 
primary  osseous  deposit  are  undoubtedly  the  more  common.  This  tuberculous 
deposit  most  frequently  occurs  in  the  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna,  but  the 
humerus  is  sometimes  first  affected,  and  less  frequently  the  radius.  The  cases 
of  primary  synovial  disease  are  more  common  in  children  than  in  adults  The 
first  symptom  of  the  disease  is  usually  painful  and  restricted  movement,  the 
hmb  being  held  in  a  flexed  position.  SwelKng  is  first  detected  in  the  hollows 
between  the  olecranon  and  the  condyles  of  the  humerus,  or  over  the  radio- 
humeral  articulation.  Gradually  the  enlargement  assumes  a  fusiform  shane 
and  IS  the  more  obvious  on  account  of  the  wasting  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm' 
and  .orearm.  Abscesses  may  form  in  any  position  around  the  joint  and  often 
burrow  for  a  considerable  distance  before  bursting.  Finally,  the  swelling  mav 
>abside  and  ankylosis  slowly  supervene,  numerous  sinuses  around  the  ioint 
'|ontmumg  to  discharge  for  long  periods.  In  some  cases  of  primary  bone 
disease  the  swelling  of  the  surrounding  parts  is  not  great,  and  one  or  more 
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sinuses  lead  down  to  carious  or  necrosed  bone  in  the  olecranon  or  the  condyles, 
the  joint  being  permanently  flexed  and  the  arm  useless. 

The  Treatment  of  tuberculous  disease  of  the  elbow  in  its  early  stages  consist  ^ 
in  complete  fixation  at  right  angles  with  the  hand  in  the  mid-position  betwee 
pronation  and  supination.  Until  the  lust  few  years  the  i-outine  treatment  i 
cases  requiring  operative  interference  consisted  in  complete  excision  of  tl 
joint.  Recently,  however,  good  results  have  been  obtained  in  suitable  cases,  1 
applying  to  the  elbow  the  same  principle  of  treatment  that  has  been  so  success 
fully  employed  in  the  knee,  viz.,  to  open  the  joint  and  remove  the  diseas*-; 
tissues  as  completely  as  possible  without  unnecessarily  sacrificing  healthy 
structures. 

Arthrectomy  of  the  elbow  may  be  done  by  different  methods,  but  the  two 
which  will  be  found  most  generally  useful  are  :  1,  two  lateral  incisions  ;  and 
2,  a  single  longitudinal  posterior  incision  with  temporary  resection  of  th- 
olecranon.    If  lateral  incisions  be  employed,  they  must  be  made  over  th.: 
intervals  between  the  condyles  and  the  olecranon  ;  on  the  inner  side  the  ulnar 
nerve  must  be  carefully  preserved,  and  on  the  outer  side  the  incision  must  not 
be  carried  too  low  lest  the  posterior  interosseous  nerve  be  wounded.  If 
temporary  resection  of  the  olecranon  be  practised  the  process  may  be  divided  ai 
its  base  with  a  saw  or  chisel,  and  subsequently  re-adjusted  with  a  stout  silver- 
wire  suture.    In  any  case  when  the  joint  has  been  opened  the  tuberculous 
synovial  membrane  is  thoroughly  removed  with  forceps  and  scissors  ;  at  the 
same  time  any  loosened  or  partially  eroded  cartilage  is  cut  away,  and  diseased 
foci  in  the  bones  thoroughly  scraped.    The  incisions  should  be  closed  with 
sutures  except  at  the  extremities  which  are  left  open  for  drainage,  and  the  subse- 
quent management  of  the  case  will  be  the  same  as  after  excision.    The  treat- 
ment of  tuberculous  disease  of  the  elbow  by  arthrectomy  instead  of  by  formal 
excision  has  been  specially  advocated  in  this  country  by  Cheyne  and  Glutton.  ; 
Of  nine  cases  treated  in  this  way  by  Glutton,  recovery  with  useful  movement  , 
foUowed  in  six  ;  in. two  ankylosis  occurred,  and  in  the  remammg  case  excision 

was  subsequently  required.  i.-      t  ,^  ■ 

Excision  of  the  Elbow.— In  tracing  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  this 
operation  into  surgical  practice,  we  find,  as  is  the  case  in  several  other  parts, 
that  it  was  first  partially  and  then  wholly  done  for  injury,  and  proposed  by  one 
Surgeon  and  eventually  practised  by  another  for  disease.    Thus  l/o8or 
1759  Wainman,  in  a  case  of  compound  dislocation  of  the  joint,  sawed  oft  the 
lower  end  of  the  humerus  just  above  the  fossa,  leaving  the  patient  with  a 
flexible  and  useful  arm.    Tyre,  of  Gloucester,  did  the  same,  removing  two 
and  a  half  inches  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  m  a  case  of  compound 
dislocation.    Justamond,  of  the  Westminster  Hospital,  was  the  first  to  operate 
in  a  case  of  disease:  this  he  did  in  1775,  removing  the  olecranon  and  two  | 
nches  of  the  ulna.    Park  proposed,  but  did  not  have  an  opportunity  of 
pTac  Lng,  the  complete  excision  of  the  joint.    This  was  done  for  the  first. 
Sme  by  Moreau,  senior,  in  1794,  and  again  by  Moreau,  J"^^or  in  1.97 
T  ittle  was  done  from  this  time  until  the  operation  was  revived  by  the 
si^eons  of  Leeds  ;  in  1818  by  Stanfield,  in  1819  by  Chorley  and  Hey.  It 
rde  rapTd  ^iWess,  and  was  specially  practised  by  Syme  and  Liston,  and 
the  Surffeons  of  the  Edinbuvgli  Infirmaiy.  t  ■  t    «  for 

Thl  operation  may  be  required,  1,  for  Chronic  D«ase  of  the  Jo.nt ,  2,  for 
oJeous  Ankylosis  ;  and  3,  for  Compound  Fractures  and  Dislocations. 
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1.  Excision  is  required  in  cases  of  tiiUrmhus  disease  if  the  bones  are 
extensively  affected  or  if  recurrence  has  taken  place  after  arthrectomy  has 
been  performed.  In  young  children  especially  complete  excision  must,  if 
possible,  be  avoided,  and  except  in  neglected  cases  is  rarely  necessary. 
In  some  cases  also  excision  is  required  for  acute  destructive  arthritis 
secondary  to  suppuration  taking  place  outside  the  joint  and  extending  into  it. 
The  elbow  forms  aii  exception  to  the  rule  that  excision  of  a  joint  is  not  to  be 
undertaken  while  there  is  a  hope  of  obtaining  a  cure  by  ankylosis.  Provided 


Fig.  551.— Excision  of  elbow-joint.    Sawing  the  liumerus. 


the  patient  is  otherwise  healthy,  the  operation  may  be  performed  as  soon  as  it 
is  evident  that  the  movements  of  the  joint  will  be  lost  should  recovery  take 
place  under  simple  treatment. 

2.  If  osseous  ankylosis  have  occurred,  whether  in  the  straight  or  in  the  bent 
position,  excision  may  advantageously  be  practised,  provided  the  patient  is  in 
good  health.  This  operation  was  first  performed  in  1827,  by  Rhea  Barton  of 
Philadelphia.  When  the  elbow  is  ankylosed  in  the  straight  position,  the  arm  ia 
quite  useless  ;  and  any  operation  by  which  flexion  of  the  limb  can  be  obtained, 
will  add  materially  to  the  patient's  comfort,  rendering  the  hand  available  for 
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most  purposes  of  life.  In  cases  of  angular  osseous  ankylosis  of  the  elbow,  u 
wedge-shaped  piece  of  bone  should  be  removed. 

3.  In  cases  of  compound  fracture  or  dislocation  of  the  elbow-joint,  more  or 
less  complete  resection  of  the  protruding,  and  possibly  splintered  fragments, 
may  be  required  (Vol.  I.,  pp.  594  and  G80), 

Operation.— Excision  of  the  elbow-joint  may  be  performed  by  the  \-\,  the 
T-^liiiped,  or  the  simple  longitudinal  incision,  or  by  two  longitudinal  incisions. 
Each  method  has  its  advocates.  The  H'Sliaped  operation  consists  in  making.' 
an  incision  parallel  to,  and  a  little  to  the  radial  side  of,  the  ulnar  nerve, 
another  along  the  outer  side  of  the  joint,  and  uniting  the  two  by  a  cross  cut, 
dissecting  up  and  down  two  square  flaps,  and  cleaning  the  bones  laterally,  it 
was  soon  found  by  Surgeons  that  by  this  method  a  very  unnecessary  amouni 
of  incision  was  practised ;  and  accordingly  the  vertical  cut  along  the  outer  side 
was  dispensed  with,  and  the  | — shaped  operation  adopted.  This  consists  in 
making  the  longitudinal  incision  parallel  to,  and  a  little  to  the  radial  pid^ 
of  the  ulnar  nerve,  and  the  cross  cut  over  the  olecranon  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
joint.  Subsequent  experience  has  shown  that  this  incision  may  be  still  further 
simplified,  and  the  operation  reduced  to  a  single  longitudinal  incision  carried 
over  the  centre  of  the  joint  in  the  middle  line  from  above  downwards.  In 
comparing  these  different  methods  of  operating,  I  decidedly  give  the  preference 
to  the  single  longitudinal  incision,  as  being  quite  sufficient  in  all  ordinary  cases 
for  the  complete  and  easy  removal  of  the  articulation.  Both  the  |-|-  and 
"f-shaped  incisions  involve,  moreover,  a  complete  transverse  division  of  the 
tendon  of  the  triceps,  in  consequence  of  which  the  power  of  active  extension  of 
the  limb  may  be  lost  after  recovery  from  the  operation.  Should  the  soft 
structures  towards  the  outer  side  of  the  joint  not  yield  sufficiently,  a  cross-cut 
can  at  once  be  made,  so  as  to  liberate  them,  and  give  the  Surgeon  more  room, 
by  turning  up  the  two  triangular  flaps  that  will  thus  be  formed. 

The  following  are  the  successive  steps  of  the  operation  by  the  "f-sliaped  and 
single  longitudinal  incisions.  Should  the  former  be  adopted,  either  in  conse- 
quence of  the  situation  of  the  sinuses  or  of  previous  incisions  for  the  relief  of 
abscesses,  the  arm  being  held  across  the  chest,  the  perpendicular  cut  should  be 
made  parallel  to,  and  a  line  or  two  to  the  outer  side  of,  the  ulnar  nerve  ;  being 
commenced  at  least  two  inches  above  the  point  of  the  olecranon,  and  carried 
down  to  about  three  inches  below  it.  The  transverse  incision  may  then  be 
made  directly  across  the  end  of  the  olecranon,  to  the  outer  side  of  the  joint, 
and  extended  as  far  as  the  extremity  of  the  outer  condyle  (Fig.  552).  The 
two  triangular  flaps  thus  made  must  be  dissected  up,  the  knife  being  carried 
close  to  the  bones  (Fig.  553).  The  subsequent  steps  are  the  same  in  the 
operation  by  the  single  longitudinal  incision. 

In  the  operation  by  the  sij^gle  longitudinal  incision  the  arm  is  held  in  the 
position  just  described,  and  the  incision  is  commenced  from  two  to  three  inches 
below  the  tip  of  the  olecranon  and  carried  directly  over  the  middle  of  that 
process,  terminating  a  similar  distance  above  it.  If  the  parts  are  much 
swollen,  the  length  of  the  incision  must  be  increased  so  as  to  allow  of  the 
sides  being  held  well  apart.  The  incision  must  be  carried  firmly  down  to  the 
bones  so  as  completely  to  divide  the  tendon  of  the  triceps  in  a  longitudinal 
direction.  The  arm  is  then  slightly  extended,  and  soft  parts  cleared  from  the 
inner  side  of  the  joint.  To  do  this  the  thumb  must  be  pushed  into  the  longi- 
tudinal slit  in  the  triceps,  and  the  tendon  thus  put  on  the  stretch  and  shaved 
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away  from  its  attachment.  If  the  periosteum  is  swollen  and  loosened  by 
inflammation,  this  may  be  wholly  or  in  part  done  with  a  periosteal  elevator,  and 
the  connexion  between  the  tendon  and  the  periosteum  may  be  preserved  ;  more 
commonly,  however,  the  knife  has  to  be  used.  After  the  triceps  is  separated,  the 
.  remaining  soft  parts  must  be  carefully  turned  off  the  inner  side  till  the  internal 
I  condyle  comes  into  view.  In  doing  this  the  edge  of  the  knife  should  always  be 
kept  against  the  bones,  or  the  periosteal  elevator  may  be  used,  so  that  the 
ulnar  nerve  may  be  turned  over  the  inner  condyle  without  injury.  If  the 
incision  be  properly  made  and  the  knife  kept  in  contact  with  the  bone,  the 
nerve  ought  not  to  be  exposed  during  the  operation,  more  particularly  as  it  is 
usually  embedded  in  the  inflamed  tissues  surrounding  it.  When  the  inner  side  of 
the  joint  has  been  sufficiently  cleaned  the  soft  parts  must  be  turned  back  in  the 
same  way  on  the  outer  side.  In  doing  this  it  is  very  important  to  save  un- 
injured the  strong  tendinous  expansion  that  passes  from  the  triceps  over  the 


Fig.  552.— Excision  of  Elbow-joint;  | — sliaped 
Incision. 


Fig.  554. — Excision  of  Elbow-joint  by  Longitudinal 
Incision. 


Fig.  553.— Excision  of 
Elbow  by  | — shaped  Inci- 
sion. Bones  exposed.  Ulnar 
Nerve  indistinctly  seen. 


surface  of  the  anconeus,  to  be  attached  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  ulna.  If 
this  be  preserved,  the  connexion  between  the  triceps  and  the  ulna  is  maintained, 
!  and  the  patient  will  regain  the  power  of  active  extension  of  the  joint  when 
recovery  has  taken  place.  When  the  posterior  part  of  the  joint  has  thus  been 
laid  bare,  the  tip  of  the  olecranon  should  be  removed  by  cutting  forceps,  so  as 
to  give  free  access  to  the  articulation.  The  limb  is  next  flexed  forcibly  till  the 
forearm  touches  the  arm,  the  humerus  being  held  vertically  at  right  angles  to 
the  table  ;  the  forearm  is  at  the  same  time  pulled  towards  the  table.  The 
lateral  ligaments  being  then  divided  by  a  touch  of  the  knife,  the  articular 
surface  of  the  humerus  projects  from  the  wound,  and  can  be  removed  by  a 
narrow  saw  cutting  from  the  anterior  surface.  If  the  sawn  inner  condyle 
form  too  sharp  a  point,  a  small  piece  may  be  removed  with  the  bone-fOrceps. 
The  bones  of  the  forearm  are  then  forced  out  of  the  wound  by  the  assistant 
and  cleaned  with  the  elevator  or  knife  till  the  cartilage-covered  surfaces  are 
sufficiently  exposed  to  be  removed  by  the  saw.    The  brachial  artery  is  so  com- 
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pletely  protected  by  the  bmchialis  anticus  that  it  could  not  easily  be  wounded 
but  if  there  is  much  pulpy  swelling  of  the  synovial  membrane  it  will  some- 
times be  found  useful  to  press  a  copper  spatula  between  the  humerus  and  tlic 
bones  of  the  forearm  to  facilitate  the  exposure  of  their  ends  for  sawing.  TIk' 
ulnar  nerve  is  in  danger  while  the  inner  side  of  the  ulna  is  being  cleaned  foi- 
the  saw,  and  sometimes  during  the  sawing  of  the  bone,  and  it  must  therefoiv 
be  guarded  or  drawn  on  one  side  by  a  bent  copper  spatula  or  a  blunt  hook. 
Should  any  sinuses  exist,  especially  towards  the  inner  side  of  the  arm,  tbe\ 
had  better  be  left  untouched.  I  have  more  than  once  known  the  ulnar  'ner\> 
cut  across  by  the  Surgeon  in  laying  open  what  appeared  to  be  very  superficiiil 
sinuses  in  this  situation. 

In  this  operation  it  is  of  great  consequence,  so  far  as  the  after- utility  of  tho 
arm  is  concerned,  not  to  remove  more  of  the  bones  lengthwise  than  is  absf.- 
lutely  necessary.  The  shaft  of  the  humerus,  for  instance,  should  never 
encroached  upon  ;  it  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  limit  the  excision  to  tlio 
articular  surface.  Should  any  carious  portions  of  bone  extend  beyond  this,  1 
think  it  is  better  to  scoop  them  out  with  the  gouge  than  to  remove  them  in 
any  other  way.  The  excision  of  the  ulna  and  radius  should  not  be  carried  so 
low  as  to  divide  the  insertions  of  the  brachialis  anticus  and  biceps.  After 
opening  the  articulation,  a  practical  question  of  considerable  importance  often 
arises  ;  viz.,  to  what  extent  the  resection  of  the  articular  ends  should  be  carried. 
If  they  be  all  diseased,  there  can  of  course  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of 
removing  the  ends  of  the  three  bones.  So,  also,  if  the  humerus  and  ulna  be 
diseased,  the  head  of  the  radius  should  be  cut  oif  on  a  level  with  the  section 
of  the  ulna.  But  the  important  point  is,  whether,  in  the  event  of  only  one 
bone  being  implicated,  by  disease  or  injury,  the  Surgeon  should  limit  himself 
to  the  excision  of  this  alone,  or  should  remove  the  other  two.  Formerly,  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  conservative  surgery,  that  diseased  or  injured 
parts  alone  should  be  sacrificed,  I  have  advocated  leaving  the  healthy  articular 
ends,  and  only  removing  that  which  was  diseased  ;  but  increasing  experience' 
has  convinced  me  that  the  practice  is  erroneous,  and  that,  if  the  joint  be  only 
partially  excised,  ankylosis,  or  return  of  the  disease  in  the  bones,  is  very  apt 
to  ensue.  I  would  therefore  advise  that  in  all  cases,  the  whole  of  the  articu- 
lation be  removed,  as  well  as  in  those  cases  in  which  operation  is  required  in 
consequence  of  comminuted  and  compound  fracture  of  only  one  of  the  bones  ; 
as,  for  instance,  when  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  humerus,  or  the  upper  end  of 
the  ulna  only,  is  the  seat  of  such  injury.  In  excision  of  the  elbow  for 
osseous  ankylosis,  a  piece  of  the  united  bones  about  an  inch  in  length  should 
be  sawn  out ;  the  cuts  should  be  made  at  right  angles  to  the  shafts  of  the 
bones,  and  the  piece  removed  must  include  equal  portions  of  humerus  and  of 
ulna. 

The  operation  by  two  lateral  incisions  has  been  recommended  by  Hueter  and 
others.  The  advantages  claimed  for  this  method  are  that  it  saves  to  some 
extent  the  injury  to  the  triceps  involved  in  the  other  methods,  that  it  provides 
better  drainage,  and  that  the  scars  are  left  at  the  lateral  aspects  of  the  new 
joint  instead  of  behind.  The  inner  incision  should  be  the  shorter,  and  should 
be  made  first,  the  ulnar  nerve  being  turned  out  of  its  groove  and  the  internal 
lateral  ligament  of  the  joint  divided.  The  outer  incision  should  be  of  con- 
siderable length,  and  should  pass  close  to  the  radial  border  of  the  olecranon. 
Hueter  recommends  that  the  external  lateral  ligament  should  be  divided  and 
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the  head  of  the  radius  removed  first.  The  lower  end  of  the  humerus  can 
then  be  dislocated  and  forced  out  at  the  external  wound,  or  sufficiently  exposed 
to  be  safely  sawn  with  a  narrow-bladed  saw  ;  after  which  the  olecranon  and 
the  upper  end  of  the  ulna  can  be  cleaned  with  the  elevator,  protruded  from 
the  wound,  and  removed. 

In  all  methods  of  operating  it  is  generally  recommended  to  save  as  much  of 
the  periosteum  as  possible.  Oilier  states  that  the  results  obtained  by  sub- 
periosteal resection  are  far  better  than  those  by  the  older  methods.  In 
practice  it  will  be  found  that,  in  excision  for  disease,  whether  the  knife  or 
the  periosteal  elevator  be  used,  if  the  rule  of  keeping  the  instrument  close  to 
the  bone  be  followed,  the  greater  part  of  the  periosteum  will  be  saved,  as  its 
adhesion  is  always  loosened  by  the  inflammation.  In  primary  excisions  for 
injury,  on  the  other  hand,  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  save  the  peri- 
osteum, otherwise  a  flail-like  joint  is  very  apt  to  result. 

In  many  cases  of  excision  of  the  elbow  no  vessels  require  ligature,  though 
there  may  be  free  general  oozing.  I  have  .never  seen  troublesome  bleeding. 
After  the  operation  the  wound  may  be  closed  with  sutures  and  treated  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  already  laid  down  (p.  376). 

Much  of  the  success  in  the  result  of  the  excision  of  this,  as  of  other  joints, 
will  depend  upon  the  care  and  attention  bestowed  on  the  after-treatment  of 
the  case.  The  object  of  the  treatment  is  to  obtain  a  strong  false  joint  possess- 
ing all  the  natural  movements  of  the  elbow.  In  order  to  do  this  a  somewhat 
different  course  of  treatment  must  be  adopted  in  different  cases.  In  all 
excisions  for  disease,  we  have  to  guard  against  ankylosis  ;  undue  mobility  is 
very  rare,  and  I  have  never  seen  it.  In  primary  excisions  for  injury,  a  flail- 
like joint  is  not  uncommon,  especially  if  much  bone  has  been  removed  and  the 
periosteum  not  preserved.  I  have  met  with  it  in  one  case — that  of  a  young 
woman,  the  lower  end  of  whose  humerus  was  completely  disorganized  and  the 
el  bow- joint  opened  by  a  fall.  In  this  case  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  humerus 
i  was  excised,  together  with  the  articular  ends  of  the  ulna  and  radius.  A  good 
t  recovery  took  place  ;  but,  although  every  care  was  taken  to  support  the  limb 
on  splints,  a  very  movable  joint  was  left.  In  excisions  for  disease,  or  for  the 
n  secondaiy  results  of  wounds,  we  may  in  most  cases  dispense  with  splints.  After 
the  operation,  the  limb  may  be  laid  upon  a  pillow  nearly  in  the  extended  posi- 
tion. Some  of  the  Edinburgh  Surgeons  have  recommended  that  the  limb 
should  be  placed  in  the  fully  extended  position  with  a  very  gentle  weight 
extension  applied  to  the  wrist  to  prevent  the  bones  from  coming  in  actual 
r  contact  with  each  other.  This  treatment  has  been  tried  in  University  College 
Hospital,  and  found  to  be  very  comfortable  to  the  patient.  At  the  end  of  a 
week  or  ten  days  passive  movement  must  be  commenced.  In  doing  this,  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  grind  the  bony  surfaces  against  each  other ;  gentle 
extension  must  be  maintained  while  the  angle  of  the  limb  is  altered.  At  first 
■  it  is  sufficient  merely  to  alter  the  position  of  the  limb,  letting  it  lie  in  the 
flexed  position  one  day  and  in  the  extended  the  next,  xis  the  wound  heals  more 
extensive  movements  may  be  carried  out  daily.  Pronation  and  supination 
must  not  be  neglected,  and  in  carrying  out  these  movements  the  ulna  must  be 
held  steady  with  one  hand  while  the  radius  is  rotated  oh  it  by  the  other  hand. 
The  pain  accompanying  passive  movement  is  much  less  if  it  be  commenced 
'•arly  than  if  it  be  delayed  till  fibrous  union  between  the  bones  has  taken 
place.    Splints  are  required  only  if  there  should  be  any  tendency  to  displs 
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mcnt  immediately  after  operation,  if  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  bone  has 
been  removed,  or  if  there  should  be  any  tendency  to  excessive  looseness  of  the 
new  joint  after  the  third  week.  The  patient  can  usually  leave  his  bed  at  the 
end  of  the  second  week,  and  the  arm  must  then  be  carried  in  a  sling.  It  is 
deserving-  of  notice  that  after  arthrcctomy  of  the  elbow  Glutton  has  altogether 
abandoned  passive  movement,  keeping  the  joint  absolutely  fixed  during  the 
healing,  with  good  results. 

In  primary  excisions  for  injury,  a  properly-constructed  splint  is  frequently 
required  for  some  weeks,  as  the  tendency  is  usually  towards  a  flail-like,  fibrous 
union  rather  than  to  ankylosis.  A  splint  jointed  opposite  the  elbow  will  be 
found  useful  in  many  cases  so  as  to  allow  of  variation  of  position  when  neces- 
sary. Pronation  and  supination  must  not  be  neglected,  and  must  be  made 
when  the  splint  is  removed,  as  no  apparatus  has  yet  been  invented  which  will 
allow  of  these  movements  being  carried  out  in  a  normal  Avay  whilst  it  is 
applied. 

By  the  above  mode  of  treatment  a  useful  false  joint  can  almost  always  be 
obtained.  In  two  cases  which  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  dissecting,  one 
sixteen  months  and  the  other  two  years  and  a  half  after  the  operation,  it  was 

found  that  the  ends  of  the  bones 
were  rounded  and  firmly  held 
together  by  a  capsule  of  dense 
ligamentous  tissue.  In  this  way  a 
most  useful  limb  will  result,  having 
the-  four  movements  of  fl.exion,  ex- 
tension, pronation,  and  supination 

  nearly  perfect,  with  but  little  de- 
Fig.  555.-Aim  after  Excision  of  Blbow.  formity,  as  may  be    seen  by  the 

accompanying  cut  (Fig.  555), 
which  was  taken  nearly  two  years  after  operation  from  a  patient  of  mine. 
A  coachman,  whose  elbow-joint  I  excised,  was  able  to  drive,  to  lift  a  pail  of 
water,  and  to  do  all  the  duties  of  his  employment,  nearly  as  well  as  if  the 
arm  had  retained  its  normal  condition. 

Should  there  be  any  danger  of  ankylosis,  the  patient  may  be  put  under 
chloroform  and  forcible  flexion  and  extension  employed  ;  after  which,  passive 
motion  must  be  kept  up  daily.  If  this  fail  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
ankylosis  occurs  in  a  flexed  position. 

Should  recurrence  of  disease  take  place,  resecDion  may  again  be  resorted  to 
with  success.  In  one  case,  indeed,  which  had  been  unsuccessfully  operated  on 
twice  by  other  Surgeons,  I  excised  the  bones  about  the  elbow  for  the  third 
time  with  complete  success,  removing  a  considerable  portion— nearly  three 
inches— of  the  necrosed  shaft  of  the  humerus,  and  the  carious  upper  ends  ot  the 
radius  and  ulna.  In  this  case,  which  was  that  of  a  boy  about  fourteen  years 
of  age,  complete  recovery  took  place.  He  had  a  most  useful  arm,  regainmg 
the  four  movements  of  the  joint,  pronation,  supination,  flexion,  and  extension, 
and  this  notwithstanding  his  being  of  a  most  strumous  habit  Six  months 
after  the  excision  amputation  of  the  thigh  was  performed  for  disease  of  the 
femur,  and  he  eventually  died  at  the  end  of  two  and  a  half  years,  of  caries  ol 

the  spine.  .  j  „ 

Results—Excision  of  the  elbow-joint,  as  far  as  life  is  con^^^'^^d'/^, 
successful  operation.    The  result,  when  it  is  practised  for  compound  fiactmc 
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or  dislocation,  has  already  been  stated  in  Vol.  I.,  pp.  590  and  680.  When 
practised  for  disease  it  is  equally  satisfactory  ;  and  indeed  death  can  occur 
only  from  some  accidental  complication,  such  as  may  follow  any  operation. 
I  have  lost  only  one  patient  out  of  very  many  in  whom  I  have  excised 
the  elbow-joint.  The  principal  danger  after  this  operation  arises  from 
diffuse  suppuration  in  the  medullary  canal  of  the  humerus.  I  have  seen 
this  happen  in  two  fatal  cases  in  the  practice  of  others,  pyemia  developing 
in  both  instances  ;  and  in  a  third,  in  which  the  patient  lost  his  hfe,  it  is 
probable  that  death,  which  was  attributed  to  pneumonia,  occurred  from  the 
same  cause. 

DISEASES    OP    THE    RAX>IUS   AND  ULNA. 

The  various  inflammatory  diseases  to  which  bones  are  liable  occasionally 
affect  the  radius  and  ulna.  Syphilitic  nodes  are  sometimes  met  with  on  the 
subcutaneous  border  of  the  ulna,  and  extensive  tuberculous  caries  of  either 
bone  may  occur.    Acute  necrosis  is  much  less  common  than  in  the  humerus. 


Fig.  556. — Arm  from  which  Radius  lias  been  removed. 


Fig.  557.— The  Radius  after  Removal. 


Sarcoma  of  these  bones  is  rare  ;  when  central  it  generally  involves  the  lower 
end.  When  the  disease  is  subperiosteal,  amputation  should  be  performed 
through  the  elbow-joint  or  in  the  lower  third  of  the  arm,  but  in  the  treatment 
of  a  central  tumour  resection  of  the  affected  portion  of  the  bone  may  be 
practised.  In  a  case  of  myeloid  sarcoma  of  the  radius  which  had  become 
adherent  to  the  ulna,  Morris  successfully  performed  partial  resection  of  both 
bones,  the  radius  being  divided  below  the  insertion  of  the  supinator  brevis  ;  a 
very  useful  limb  resulted. 

_  Complete  excision  of  one  or  other  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm  has  occa- 
sionally been  practised  with  advantage,  leaving  a  sufficiently  useful  limb  with 
good  power  in  the  hand.  Carnochan  of  New  York  and  Jones  of  Jersey  have 
successfully  excised  the  whole  ulna.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Weist  (U.S.), 
nearly  the  whole  ulna  was  removed  on  account  of  a  gunshot  wound.  Care  was 
taken  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  of  the  periosteum  ;  and  reproduction  of 
the  bone,  forming  a  very  useful  limb,  had  taken  place  at  the  end  of  a  year. 
±5utcs  of  Virginia  has  removed  the  whole  radius.  In  a  woman  who  was  under 
my  care  about  twenty  years  ago,  I  also  successfully  resected  the  whole  radius 
With  the  exception  of  its  articular  head,  which  was  sound  (Fig.  557)  •  and  a 
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useful  arm,  of  which  the  iuinexed  figure  is  a  good  representation,  was  left 
(Fig.  55G).  After  a  time  the  hand  gradually  inclines  towards  the  radial  side 
of  the  arm  ;  but,  although  the  articulation  between  it  and  the  forearm  is  but  a 
slender  one  through  the  medium  of  the  ulna,  a  very  useful  membei-  will  be  left. 
These  operations  do  not  require  any  specific  rules  for  their  performance  ;  the 
bone  is  exposed  by  a  long  incision  in  the  direction  of,  and  made  by  slitting  up, 
the  sinuses  that  burrow  amongst  the  muscles,  and  is  then  carefully  dissected 
out  from  the  parts  amongst  which  it  lies  ;  especial  care  being  taken  to  preserve 
the  periosteum  and  any  new  bony  deposits  that  may  already  have  been  formed. 
In  one  case  in  which  the  elbow-joint  was  involved,  and  the  radius  diseased, 
instead  of  amputating  the  limb  I  obtained  an  excellent  result  by  excision  of 
the  articulation  as  well  as  of  the  affected  bone.  The  patient,  a  builder  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  was  able,  four  years  after  the  operation,  to  use  his  hand 
not  only  for  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  but  also  in  his  trade. 

The  Olecrauon  has  been  successfully  removed  in  some  instances  ;  for  dis- 
ease by  Birkett  of  Guy's  Hospital ;  and  on  account  of  non-union  after  fracture 
by  Newman  of  Stamford.    In  each  case  a  useful  arm  was  retained. 
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Tuberculous  disease  of  the  wrist  is  more  common  in  adults  than  in 
children.  Watson  Cheyne  believes  that  the  disease  is  often  primarily  synovial 
and  that  when  it  commences  as  an  osseous  deposit,  this  is  usually  in  the  lower 
end  of  the  radius  or  in  the  base  of  one  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  especially  the 
second  and  third.  Although  the  disease  rarely  begins  in  the  carpus,  this  is 
usually  secondarily  affected  through  its  synovial  cavities.  It  is  an  important 
fact  that  in  tuberculous-  disease  of  the  wrist  the  surrounding  tendon  sheaths 
may  become  extensively  affected,  whilst  in  other  cases  the  primary  disease 
seems  to  be  a  tuberculous  teno-synovitis,  the  joint  being  involved  secondarily. 
In  some  instances  also  the  joint  disease  has  followed  chronic  effusion  into  the 
sheath  of  the  flexor  tendons,  the  so-called  "  compound  ganglion."  ^  In  these 
cases  the  distended  sheath  has  contained  melon-seed  bodies,  a  condition  which 
is  itself  in  all  probability  often  tuberculous. 

In  cases  of  tuberculous  disease  of  the  wrist  requiring  operative  interference 
excision  has  given  good  results  in  adults.  In  children,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
disease  is  rare  and  should  be  treated  as  far  as  possible  by  partial  operations. 
Amputation  will  sometimes  be  found  necessary  when  the  disease  is  very  exten- 
sive or  when  recurrence  has  occurred  after  excision. 

Excision  of  the  Wrist  formerly  found  less  favour  with  Surgeons  than 
the  removal  of  other  joints.  The  objections  raised  to  it  were,  first,  that  in 
caries  of  the  carpus  the  disease  very  often  extends  rapidly,  with  great  consti- 
tutional disturbance,  to  all  the  small  bones  that  enter  into  its  formation,  and 
consequently  partial  operations  rarely  succeeded  in  curing  the  disease  ;  and 
secondly,  that  owing  to  the  superficial  character  of  the  articulation,  and  its 
close  connexion  with  the  flexor  and  extensor  tendons,  methodical  operations 
by  the  older  methods  were  almost  invariably  followed  by  a  stiff  and  useless  hand. 
Further  experience  has,  however,  shown  that  complete  excision  of  the  carpus 
with  the  lower  ends  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  and  the  bases  of  the  meta- 
carpal bones,  may  in  suitable  cases  be  undertaken  with  a  good  prospect  ot 
preserving  a  useful  hand.    I  had  a  case  in  1858,  in  the  person  of  a  middle-aged 
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man  in  whom  the  whole  carpus  and  a  portion  of  the  bases  of  the  metacarpal 
bones  were  removed,  and  who  recovered  with  a  very  useful  hand,  with  some 
power  of  flexing  and  extending  the  wrist,  and  with  very  considerable  mobility 
of  the  fingers.  To  Lister,  and  to  West  of  Birmingham,  however,  is  due  the 
merit  of  proving  the  practicability  of  the  operation.  The  mode  of  operating 
plimned  by  the  former  of  these  Surgeons  will  be  described  here.  But  before 
giving  the  details  of  this  operation,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  the  principles 
on  which  it  is  founded.  On  looking  at  the  movements  of  the  wrist-joint,  it  will 
be  seen  that  they  are  somewhat  limited  in  extent,  so  that  if  tolerably  firm 
fibrous  ankylosis  can  be  obtained  between  the  lower  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna 
aud  the  upper  ends  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  the  normal  amount  of  movement 
is  maintained.  Should  these  movements  be  lost  or  should  the  union  be  so  loose 
as  to  necessitate  the  application  of  a  rigid  apparatus  to  support  the  wrist,  the 
hand  may  still  be  perfectly  useful,  the  lost  movement  of  the  wrist  being  supple- 
mented by  those  of  flexion  and  extension  at  the  elbow.  But  the  hand  cannot 
be  useful  if  the  flexion  and  extension  of  the  fingers  be  seriously  interfered  with. 
The  essential  principle  of  Lister's  operation  is  to  preserve  uninjured  all  the 
tendons  concerned  in  the  movements  of  the  thumb  and  fingers.  If  we  look 
at  the  tendons  that  surround  the  wrist,  we  shall  find  them  divisible  into  five 
gi'oups  :  1.  Those  special  to  the  thumb;  2.  The  extensors  of  the  fingers; 
3.  The  flexors  of  the  fingers  ;  4  and  5.  The  extensors  and  the  flexors  of  the 
wrist.  Now  the  incisions  are  so  planned  as  to  save  the  whole  of  the  first  three 
groups,  and  to  divide  only  the  tendons  of  the  wrist  proper,  and  these  are  cut  so 
close  to  their  insertions  that  as  a  rule  they  form  new  attachments  and  resume 
their  functions  as  recovery  takes  place. 

Lister's  Operation. — From  the  result  of  two  cases  of  severe  injury  to  the 
wrist-joint,  which  recovered  with  useful  hands,  Lister  was  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  with  proper  after-treatment,  the  tendons  about  the  wrist  might  be 
very  freely  handled  without  permanent  stiffness  resulting.  At  the  same 
time,  he  hoped  by  removing  the  whole  of  the  cartilaginous  surfaces  to  be  able 
to  prevent  recurrence  of  the  disease— which  is  the  common  ending  of  cases  of 
partial  excision  of  the  wrist-joint  for  caries  of  the  carpus.  At  the  time  when 
he  published  his  papers,  he  had  performed  the  operation  of  excision  of  the 
wrist  fifteen  times.  The  method  of  operating  was  essentially  the  same  in 
all ;  various  small  details  being  altered  as  experience  suggested.  The  opera- 
tion, as  he  now  performs  it,  is  done  as  follows.  Esmarch's  bandage  and 
tourniquet  should  be  applied,  as  without  them  the  oozing  of  blood  interferes 
considerably  with  the  operation.  Any  adhesions  of  the  tendons  then  existino- 
must  be  forcibly  broken  down  by  moving  the  joints.  An  incision  is  now  made 
"from  about  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  radius,  on  a  level  with  the 
styloid  process,  downwards  and  outwards  towards  the  inner  side  of  the 
raetacarpo-phalangeal  articulation  of  the  thumb  ;  but,  on  reaching  the  line  of 
the  radial  border  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  finger,  it  is  carried  down- 
wards longitudinally  for  half  the  length  of  that  bone."  This  incision  should 
commence  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  tendons  of  the  common  extensor  of  the 
fingers  and  the  extensor  longus  pollicis,  and  the  upper  part  should  run  parallel 
to  the  latter  tendon,  but  without  injuring  it.  The  tendon  of  the  extensor 
carpi  radiahs  brevior  will  be  cut,  but  that  of  the  longior  will  escape  for  the 
preseut,  and  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  parts  of  the  incision  should  be  close 
to  the  inner  side  of  its  insertion.    If  the  first  part  of  the  incision  be  earned 
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too  far,  there  is  danger  of  wounding  the  radial  artery.  The  soft  parts  aj-e  then 
to  be  separated  carefully  from  the  bones  on  the  radial  side  of  the  incision,  the 
tendon  of  the  extensor  carpi  rudialis  longior  being  now  cut  as  close  to  its 
insertion  as  possible.  The  tendon  of  the  extensor  longus  pollicis  and  the 
radial  artery  are  to  be  pushed  outwards  out  of  the  way.  The  trapezium  must 
then  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  carpus  by  cutting  in  the  longitudinal 
part  of  the  incision  with  the  bone-forceps.  The  soft  parts  on  the  ulnar  side  of 
the  radial  incision  are  now  to  be  dissected  up  as  far  as  can  conveniently  be 
done,  the  remainder  being  raised  from  the  ulnar  incision.  While  this  is  being 
done,  the  tendons  must  be  relaxed  by  extending  the  joint.  The  trapezium  is 
not  to  be  removed  yet,  as  any  attempt  to  dissect  it  out  before  removing  the 
rest  of  the  carpus  would  endanger  the  radial  artery  and  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
carpi  radialis.    The  ulnar  incision  is  next  to  be  made.    It  must  be  a  free 


Pig.  55S. — Diagram  of  Wrist.  A.  Deep 
Palmar  Arch.  B.  Trapezium.  C.  Ai-ticuiar 
Surface  of  Ulua  over  wliicli  Radius  moves. 
(Lister.) 


Fig.  559.— A.  Radial  Arterj'.  B.  Tendon  of 
Extensor  Longus  Pollicis.  C.  Extensor  Indicis. 
D.  Extensor  Communis  Digitorum.  B.  Ex- 
tensor Minimi  Digiti.  F.  Extensor  Brevis 
Pollicis.  G.  Extensor  Ossis  Metacarpi  Pollici.s. 
H.  Extensor  Carpi  Radialis  Lougior.  I.  Extensor 
Carpi  Radialis  Brevior.  K.  Extensor  Carpi 
Ulnaris.  L.  L.  Line  of  Radial  Incision.  (Lister. 


incision,  commencing  at  least  two  inches  above  the  end  of  the  ulna  and 
immediately  to  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  bone,  and  being  carried  directly 
downwards  between  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  the  ulna,  and  then  straight  on 
as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone.  The 
tendons  and  soft  parts  on  the  dorsum  of  the  carpus  are  now  to  be  completely 
raised.  In  doing  this  the  tendons  must  be  relaxed,  and  they  are  to  be  raised  as 
little  as  possible  from  the  radius  or  metacarpus.  The  extensor  carpi  ulnaris  is 
to  be  cut  as  near  its  insertion  as  possible,  and  the  dorsal  and  internal  lateral 
ligaments  may  now  be  divided.  Then  the  soft  parts  are  to  be  raised  from  the 
palmar  aspect.  The  knife  must  be  carried  close  to  the  ulna,  so  as  not  to 
wound  the  artery  and  nerve.  The  pisiform  bone  is  to  be  separated  and  left 
attached  to  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  which  is  not  to  be  cut.  The 
flexor  tendons  are  to  be  raised  from  the  metacarpal  bones,  but  in  doing  this 
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the  hook  of  the  uuciforin  bone  must  be  clipped  off  with  the  bone-forceps,  and 
cai-e  must  be  taken  not  to  cut  below  the  bases  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  for 
fear  of  wounding  the  deep  palmar  arch.  The  tendons  must  be  relaxed  during 
this  part  of  the  operation  by  flexing  the  wrist.  The  bone-forceps  may  now 
be  introduced,  first  between  the  carpus  and  radius,  and  then  between  the 
carpus  and  metacarpus  ;  by  this  means  the  whole  of  the  carpal  bones  (except 
the  trapezium  and  the  pisiform  bone)  are  separated  from  their  connexions,  and 
may  be  extracted  in  one  mass  with  a  large  pair  of  sequestrum-forceps,  any 
bands  which  retain  them  being  touched  with  the  knife. 

The  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna  may  now  easily  be  protruded  from  the 
ulnar  wound.  If  on  examination  they  be  found  only  slightly  diseased,  the 
ulna  may  be  sawn  obliquely  so  as  to  remove  only  its  articular  surface  and  to 
leave  almost  the  whole  of  the  styloid  process.  A  thin  slice  may  be  taken  off 
the  end  of  the  radius,  so  as  to  remove  only  the  cartilaginous  surface  ;  and  its 
articular  surface  for  the  ulna  may  be  cut  away  longitudinally  with  the  bone- 
forceps  or  a  chisel.  By  leaving  the  ulna  as  long  as  possible  and  by  saving  the 
styloid  process,  the  tendency  to  displacement  of  the  hand  to  the  ulnar  side  is 
somewhat  counteracted.  If  the  bones  be  extensively  diseased,  the  gouge  and 
bone-pliers  must  be  used  freely,  The  next  step  is  expose  the  bases  of  the 
metacarpal  bones,  and  to  treat  them  in  the  same  way  as  the  radius  and  ulna, 
saving  as  much  bone  as  possible,  but  removing  all  cartilaginous  surfaces  with 
a  narrow-bladed  saw.  The  second  and  third  are  most  easily  protruded  from 
the  radial,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  from  the  ulnar,  wound.  The  trapezium 
may  then  be  dissected  out,  being  held  in  a  strong  pair  of  forceps.  In  doing 
this  care  must  be  taken,  first,  not  to  wound  the  radial  artery,  which  is  in  close 
relation  with  its  outer  side ;  and,  secondly,  not  to  cut  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
,caipi  radialis,  which  lies  in  its  groove.  When  the  trapezium  is  removed,  the 
base  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  may  be  pushed  up  and  cut  off  with 
the  bone-forceps  or  a  small  saw.  It  is  better  to  remove  it,  as  it  may  suffer  from 
recurrence  of  the  disease,  and  by  its  removal  the  thumb  is  reduced  in  length  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  fingers.  Lastly,  the  pisiform  bone  may  be  examined, 
and  either  removed  entirely,  or  its  cartilaginous  surface  cut  off,  as  the  case 
requires.  During  the  operation,  the  only  tendons  necessarily  divided  are  the 
extensors  of  the  wrist.  The  flexor  carpi  radialis  may  escape,  from  its  attach- 
ment being  situated  low  on  the  bases  of  the  second  and  third  metacarpal  bones, 
and  the  flexor  ulnaris  is  left  attached  to  the  pisiform  bone.  AU  the  extensors 
of  the  thumb  should  be  uninjured.  All  the  tendons  necessarily  divided  must 
be  cut  as  long  as  possible,  so  that  they  may  form  new  attachments  in  the  most 
advantageous  positions  ;  and,  in  raising  the  flexor  and  extensor  tendons,  they 
must  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible. 

After-treatment. — The  radial  wound  may  be  closely  united  with  sutures. 
The  ulnar  wound  may  be  closed  at  each  end,  but  the  middle  of  the  wound  is 
to  be  kept  open  by  means  of  an  india-rubber  drainage-tube  to  allow  free  exit 
of  discharge.  The  hand  is  to  be  placed  on  a  splint.  The  most  convenienD 
is  a  simple  wooden  splint,  "  with  an  obtuse-angled  piece  of  thick  cork  "  stuck  on 
it  so  as  to  maintain  the  hand  in  a  state  of  semi-flexion,  with  the  wrist  shghtly 
extended  (Fig.  5G0).  The  thumb  is  supported  by  a  bar  of  cork  stuck  on  the 
under  surface  so  as  to  project  at  the  side  (Fig.  561).  The  two  great  objects 
in  after-treatment  are  to  get  the  fingers  perfectly  movable  and  the  wrist  firm. 
For  these  purposes  passive  motion  must  be  commenced  as  early  as  the  second 
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day  HI  the  fingers,  e  a  oh  being  bent  and  extended  every  day  fully,  while  the 
wrist  is  kept  firmly  on  the  splint  and  disturbed  as  little  as  possible  during  the 
treatment  of  the  fingers.  Special  care  must  be  taken  to  flex  the  metacaipo- 
plialangeal  articulations,  which  are  very  apt  to  remain  stiff.  Pronation  and 
supination  must  not  be  too  long  neglected.  Passive  motion  must  be  maintained 
as  long  as  there  is  any  tendency  to  the  formation  of  adhesions  in  the  sheaths 
of  the  tendons.  As  the  hand  becomes  stronger,  the  part  of  the  splint  sup- 
porting the  fingers  may  be  out  off.  The  patient  must  continue  to  use  some 
support  as  long  as  he  feels  any  weakness  in  the  wrist.  There  is  often  some 
tendency  to  dropping  of  the  wrist  to  the  ulnar  side,  which  is  best  counteracted 
by  a  properly  constructed  gutta-percha  splint.  The  thumb  is  apt  to  be  drawn 
in  towards  the  index  finger  ;  this  must  be  prevented  by  a  thick  pad  of  lint 
kept  from  the  earliest  time  between  the  two. 

The  essential  points  are,  first,  exact  attention  to  all  the  details  of  the  opera- 
tion, and  next,  a  careful  and  patiently  conducted  after-treatment. 

Other  methods  of  excising  the  wrist  have  been  introduced  by  Oilier  and 


Fig.  o60. — Listei-'s  Splint  with  Cork  Support  for  Hand. 


Fig.  ul51. — Hand  after  Excision  of  Wrist,  laid  on  Splint. 


Langenbeck,  the  former  by  means  of  two  dorsal  incisions,  the  latter  by  a  single 
dorsal  incision  along  the  outer  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  indicis. 

Results. — Since  Lister  described  his  method  of  operating,  excision  of  the 
wrist  for  disease  has  become  a  recognized  operation  of  Surgery,  and  has  been 
practised  successfully  by  West  (five  cases),  Gillespie,  and  many  other  Surgeons. 
In  military  surgery,  however,  according  to  the  statistics  of  the  American  war, 
the  results  of  the  operation  have  been  far  from  encouraging  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  mobility  left  to  the  hand. 

CONSERVATIVE    SURGERY   OF    THE  HAND. 

In  the  removal  of  diseased  or  injured  portions  of  the  hand,  it  is,  as  a  genei-al 
rule,  of  the  greatest  importance  to  sacrifice  as  little  as  possible  of  the  healthy 
or  uninjured  structures.  In  all  operations  on  the  hand,  indeed,  we  must  keep 
two  great  principles  in  view — the  preservation  of  the  utility  of  the  member, 
and  the  maintenance,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  its  symmetry.    Utility  is 
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necessarily  tlic  primary  consideration  ;  but  if  a  part  be  not  useful,  it  may,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  head  of  the  middle  metacarpal  bone  in  amputation  of  the 
corresponding-  finger,  be  sacrificed  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  symmetry 
of  the  maimed  limb.  The  hand  is  the  organ  of  prehension  and  of  touch  ;  and 
in  all  operations  performed  on  it  we  should  endeavour,  as  far  as  practicable,  to 
preserve  its  efficiency  in  both  these  respects.  It  is  also  of  importance  to  bear 
in  mind  that  two  great  classes  of  actions  can  be  carried  oat  by  the  hand — 
those  that  require  force,  and  those  that  require  delicacy  of  manipulation  rather 
than  strength.  By  a  surgical  operation  we  may  sometimes  succeed  in  pre- 
serving one,  though  we  are  compelled  to  sacrifice  the  other.  Thus,  by  partial 
excision,  we  may  leave  a  hand  that  would  enable  a  clerk  to  hold  his  pen, 
though  it  would  be  almost  useless  to  a  labourer  or  blacksmith. 

We  may  consider  the  hand  as  being  composed  of  two  constituents — the 
hand  proper,  and  the  Thumh ;  the  thumb  being  an  opponent  to  the  rest  of  the 
member,  without  which  its  utility  is  comparatively  limited.    Hence,  in  all 
cases  of  injury  or  disease  implicating  the  thumb,  every  eflFort  ought  to  be 
made  to  preserve  it.  Even  if  it  be  left  stiffened  and  incapable  of  flexion 
at  the  interphalangeal  joint,  it  will  be  a  most  useful  opponent  to  the  rest  of 
the  hand.    Should  it  be  found  necessary  to  shorten  it,  care  must  be  taken  that 
as  little  as  possible  is  removed  ;  a  portion  of  a  phalanx,  or  its  metacarpal  bone 
even,  is  of  essential  utility  in  giving  strength  and  breadth  to  the  grasp  of  the 
hand.  ^  In  cases  of  disease,  a  very  useful  member  may  be  left  by  the  removal  of 
a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  ungual  phalanx,  of  the  metacarpo-phalangeal 
articulation,  or  even  by  the  excision  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  the  phalanges 
being  left.    These  various  operations  are  easy  of  performance;  an  incision 
through  the  diseased  and  disorganised  soft  parts  will  expose  the  necrosed  bone 
or  carious  joint,  which  must  be  removed  by  cutting-pliers  or  a  narrow  saw. 

When  the  thumb  has  been  forced  back,  or  badly  lacerated  by  powder- 
flask  or  gun -barrel  explosions,  it  may  often  be  saved  by  being  replaced  and 
maintained  in  position  on  a  sphnt,  with  some  form  of  antiseptic  dressing 
applied  to  it  ;  and,  should  amputation  be  required,  it  must  be  done  in 
accordance  with  the  rule  just  mentioned— of  saving  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
injured  part. 

In  the  conservative  surgeiy  of  the  Fingers  the  preservation  of  flexion  and 
extension  in  the  part  left  is  the  main  thing  to  be  aimed  at  ;  a  rigid  stump  is 
always  in  the  way.  The  preservation  of  these  movements  becomes  more 
important  m  proportion  as  the  palm  is  approached.  It  is  of  greater  consequence 
that  the  proximal  phalanx,  which  carries  the  rest  with  it,  should  be  capable  of 
being  bent  into  the  palm,  than  that  the  distal  can  be  flexed  on  the  second.  If 
the  proximal  phalanx  can  be  bent  down,  a  very  small  degree  of  movement  in 
•tne  distal  one  will  be  sufficient  to  furnish  pliability  enough  in  the  finger  to 
make  It  a  useful  member  ;  but  if  the  proximal  one  be  stiffened,  no  amount  of 
mobility  m  the  distal  phalanx  can  make  it  useful. 

In  preserving  these  movements,  it  is  necessary  to  be  particularly  careful  of 
the  sheaths  of  the  tendons.  If  these  be  opened  or  injured,  it  will  generally  be 
lound  either  that  the  tendon  sloughs,  or  that  it  becomes  adherent  to  its  sheath 
in  such  a  way  that  movement  is  lost,  or  greatly  impaired. 

The  only  phalanx  that  can  be  excised  with  advantage  is  the  distal  one  It 
Often  happens,  m  the  destructive  disorganization  which  results  from  whitlow 
that  this  necroses  ;  when,  instead  of  amputating  the  end  of  the  finger,  it  mav 
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be  removed  by  an  incision  on  its  palmar  aspect.  Disease  of  the  phalangeal 
articulations  usually  leads  to  amputation  of  the  affected  finger.  The  rules  for 
performing  these  various  operations  have  already  been  laid  down  in  Vol.  I., 
pp.  93  et  seq.,  to  which  I  must  refer  the  reader. 

Resection  of  the  Metacarpal  Bone,  either  of  the  thumb  or  index  finger, 
without  the  removal  oi'  the  corresponding  digit,  is  occasionally  required,  more 
particularly  in  cases  of  in  jury  ;  it  may  readily  be  done  by  making  a  longitudinal 
incision  over  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  bone  to  be  removed,  carefully  detaching 
it  from  surrounding  parts  by  keeping  the  edge  of  the  knife  close  against  the 
bone,  avoiding  the  tendons,  and  then  either  disarticulating,  or  (what  is  pre- 
ferable) cutting  across  the  neck  of  the  carpal  end  of  the  bone,  turning  it  out, 
and  separating  it  from  any  distal  attachments  which  it  may  retain.    After  the 
removal  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  finger  in  this  way.  but  little 
deformity  results,  and  a  very  useful  hand  will  be  left,  more  particularly  in 
children,  on  whom  I  have  more  than  once  practised  this  partial  resection  with 
success.    If  the  periosteum  be  saved,  the  bone  may  be  to  some  extent  repro- 
duced, but  in  order  to  obtain  this  result  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  finger 
drawn  forwards  by  an  elastic  extending  apparatus,  to  prevent  the  first  phalanx 
from  being  pulled  back  on  to  the  carpus  by  the  muscles  attached  to  it. 

Tuberculous  Dactylitis.— This  affection,  which  is  often  spoken  of  as 
"  strumous  dactylitis  "  and  constituted  one  condition  termed  Spina  ventosa 
by  the  older  writers,  usually  commences  as  a  tuberculous  osteomyelitis  of  a 
metacarpal  bone  or  phalanx.    It  is  very  common  in  young  children  and 
several  bones  are  often  affected.    It  is  characterized  by  a  gradually  increasing 
fusiform  enlargement  of  the  affected  bone.   The  adjacent  joints  usually  escape 
and  in  many  cases  spontaneous  cure  occurs  with  a  shortened  but  useful  finger. 
In  the  early  stages  the  treatment  should  consist  in  attention  to  the  general 
health  and  the  administration  of  cod-liver  oil ;  the  affected  finger  should  be 
fixed  on  a  small  splint.    If  a  chronic  abscess  form  this  must  be  opened,  and 
then  by  enlarging  the  track,  which  will  usually  be  found  leadmg  mto  the 
expanded  bone,  the  tuberculous  granulation  tissue  and  any  existing  sequestrum 
can  be  thoroughly  scraped  out.    A  lasting  dressing  should  then  be_  applied 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  good  result  will  follow.    Amputation  is  rarely 
necessary  unless  a  joint  is  involved. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  BONES  AND  JOINTS  OF  THE  LOWER 

EXTEEMITY. 

In  this  chapter  are  considered  the  clinical  features  presented  by  the  various 
aflPections  of  the  important  bones  and  articulations  of  the  lower  limb,  and  the 
different  operative  procedures  required  in  their  treatment.    In  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  object  of  all 
treatment  must  be  to  secure  a  good  basis  of  support,  of  sufficient  length  and 
stability.  The  conservative  operations  performed  diflPer  thus  in  some  important 
respects  from  those  that  are  practised  on  the  upper  extremity.    In  the  latter 
the  preservation  of  the  hand,  even  though  in  a  mutilated  condition  is  the 
object  at  which  the  Surgeon  aims  ;  and,  provided  this  be  attained,  it  matters 
comparatively  htfcle  how  much  the  arm  maybe  shortened  or  impaired  in  power 
In  the  lower  extremity,  however,  strength,  length,  and  solidity  are  essential  to 
the  patient  s  comfort  and  utility,  and  unless  these  can  be  secured,  his  interests 
are  better  served  by  the  removal  of  the  limb,  and  the  adaptation  of  some 
artificial  contrivance,  than  by  leaving  a  shortened,  wasted,  and  crippled 
member,  which  is  unable  to  support  the  weight  of  the  body. 

DISEASE    OF   a?HE    SACEO-ILIAC  JOINT. 

Disease  Of  the  Sacro-iliac  Joint  is  a  rare  affection.  Although  it  was 
mentioned  by  earlier  writers,  it  is  to  Nekton  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
first  detailed  description  of  the  disease.  It  has  in  many  cases,  no  doubt  been 
confounded  with  some  of  the  varieties  of  disease  of  the  hip  or  spine  MddnT 
finds  that  of  1622  cases  of  joint  disease  treated  in  St.  Thomas's  Hosp  tal  du  ng 
the  ten  years  1881  to  1890,  in  only  13  was  this  joint  affected,  whOst  the  2 
was  diseased  m  660.  Barker  found  the  same  number  of  cases  in  a  simill? 
period  at  University  College  Hospital.  The  disease  appears  to  be  mostTom 
monly  met  with  m  young  adults,  and  T  have  myself  never  seen  itTyout 
children.  In  Barker's  thirteen  cases  the  ages  varied  between  15  md  5  ?  f^t 
average  being  27  ;  whilst  of  Makins's  cases  two  were  betren  5  a^d  10  fon. 

b':  ren  I  at  lo'  the  T  ^^^--^O^dTo  L^dt 

oetween  4U  and  50.    The  two  sexes  appear  to  be  about  equally  affected  •  tb„» 

nave  a  total  ot  83  cases— 41  males  and  42  females 

Pathology.-Acute  destructive  inflammation  of  the  sacro-iliac  joint  is  .aid 
to  have  occurred  as  the  result  of  py^emic  infection,  and  it  mav  fi^Ilnw  fK 
direct  invasion  of  the  joint  by  an  abscess  in  the  neighbourhood     An  11  y 
of  this  form  of  disease  occurred  recently  in  Univerli  v  Pnl'l  "^^.'^^^P^^ 
A  woman  died  of  pyemia  on  the  thii.y-s7vel  Sy  af  e^aiSon  ' 
Vosi-^orUm  examination  septic  phlebitis  of  the  ^inTX^n^'the  intilal 
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Sacro-iliac  Disease  in  its  early  stage. 
Fig.  562.— Sacrum.  Fig.  563.— Ilium 


iliac  vein  was  i'uuud  on  the  right  side,  resulting  from  a  small  laceration  of  tlie 
upper  part  of  the  viiginal  wall.  In  addition  to  this  there  was  an  abscess 
beneath  the  periosteum  of  the  right  iliac  fossa,  which  had  extended  inwards  to 
the  hollow  of  the  sacrum  and  into  the  right  sacro-iliac  joint,  the  cartilage  of 
which  was  eroded. 

In  the  chronic  forms,  with  which  we  are  here  solely  concerned,  the  disease 

is  undoubtedly  tuberculous  in  nature. 
It  may  commence  primarily  in  the 
pelvic  bones,  in  the  articular  structur* 
of  the  sacro-iliac  junction,  or  between 
the  lateral  epiphysial  plate  of  the 
sacrum  and  the  body  of  the  bone, 
which  do  not  unite  till  the  twenty-fifth 
year.  The  annexed  drawings  (Figs. 
562,  5G3),  taken  from  a  boy  who  died 
of  tetanus  from  the  irritation  of  an 
issue,  six  weeks  after  the  commence- 
ment of  disease  in  the  sacro-iliac 
articulation,  show  erosion  of  the  cartilages  in  patches.  The  next  drawing 
(Fig.  564),  taken  from  a  man  about  30  years  of  age,  who  died  of  this  affection 
after  nearly  two  years  of  suffering,  sliows  the  disease  in  its  most  advanced 
stage.  The  bones  were  bare  and  rough,  but  not  necrosed  ;  they  were 
completely  deprived  of  their  incrusting  cartilage.  There  was  no  deep  erosion 
of  them,  no  cavity,  no  sign  of  tuberculous  infiltration  ;  no  evidence,  in 

fact,  of  primary  osseous  disease. 
The  hgamentous  structures  of  the 
articulations  were  only  partially 
destroyed.  The  interosseous  Hga- 
ment  especially  was  in  a  sound 
state  ;  it  had  preserved  to  a  great 
extent  its  firmness,  and  required 
to  be  divided  with  the  scalpel  in 
order  to  expose  the  interior  of  the 
joint  and  the  opposed  osseous 
surfaces.  The  structures  that 
appeared  chiefly  to  have  suffered 
were  the  synovial  and  cartilaginous 
elements  of  the  joint.  The  synovial 
membrane  is  normally  but  im- 
perfectly developed  in  the  sacro- 
iliac articulation,  but  it  probably 
undergoes  changes  analogous  to 
those  which  take  place  in  the 
tuberculous  disease  of  other  joints. 
The  Symptoms  of  sacro-iliac  disease  arrange  themselves  in  five  distinct 
groups— viz.,  Pain,  Swelling,  Lameness,  Alteration  in  the  Shape  ot  the  Limb, 
and  Abscess.    These  we  must  study  separately.         _      ^     .  .  ,  , 

1  Pain  —One  of  the  earliest  symptoms  is  a  sensation  of  painful  weakness 
at  tiie  lower  part  of  the  back  and  sacrum,  increased  by  movements  of  the  body 
in  walking,  stooping,  or  even  in  standing,  giving  the  sensation  as  if  the  body 


Fig.  564.— Sacro-iliac  Disease,  more  advanced. 
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were  falling  -asunder.  The  pain  is  increased  bj  any  effort  that  calls  the 
respiratory  muscles  into  action,  such  as  coughing,  sneezing,  or  laughing,  and 
is  greatly  aggravated  by  straining  at  stool.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  pain 
becomes  more  continuous,  and  of  a  gnawing  or  rheumatic  character.  Its 
intensity  varies  greatly  :  in  some  instances  it  is  throughout  shght,  except  on 
movement ;  in  others  it  is  excruciating,  the  patient  shrieking  with  agony, 
and  being  unable  to  obtain  rest  in  any  position.  The  pain  in  the  gluteal  region 
may  in  some  cases  he  due  to  irritation  of  the  lumbo-sacral  cord,  which  lies  in 
close  contact  with  the  articulation.  The  pain  is  usually  confined  to  the 
gluteal  region  and  groin,  but  may  extend  down  the  thigh.  When  the  patient 
is  lying  on  his  back  or  side,  the  limb  on  the  affected  side  may  be  abducted 
or  adducted,  or  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  may  be  pressed  up  against  the 
acetabulum,  without  any  increase  of  pain,  provided  the  pelvis  be  fixed  by  the 
pressure  of  the  hands.  If  this  be  not  done,  considerable,  even  intolerable, 
pain  will  be  experienced  on  moving  the  hmb.  So,  also,  if  the  Surgeon  seize 
the  sides  of  the  pelvis  in  his  hands,  and  move  them  to  and  fro,  or  press  them 
together  transversely,  or  separate  them  by  pressing  the  anterior  superior  spines 
asunder,  pain  will  be  elicited,  the  affected  joint  being  then  influenced  by 
the  movement.  There  is  often  diffused  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the 
gluteal  region  ;  but  this  is  less  about  the  hip-joint  than  in  coxalgia,  and 
gradually  increases  as  the  finger  is  pressed  backwards  upon  the  sacro-iliac 
articulation,  so  that  it  may  at  last  be  localized  in  a  smah  spot. 

2.  Swelling.— A  puffy  swelling  may  be  perceptible  early  in  the  disease, 
over  the  affected  articulation.  It  assumes  a  somewhat  elongated  appearance 
from  above  downwards,  and  does  not  extend  to  any  distance  outwards  under 
,the  gluteal  muscles,  nor  does  it  invade  the  natural  hollow  behind  the  trochanter 
As  the  disease  advances,  and  suppuration  takes  place,  the  swelling  increases 
materially,  and  assumes  different  and  peculiar  characters. 

3.  Lameness  is  an  early  symptom.  The  patient  walks  insecurely  ;  has  a 
feeling  of  want  of  proper  support  to  the  body ;  leans  forward,  and  uses  a 
stick.  _  He  puts  the  foot  of  the  affected  side  to  the  ground,  but  does  not  tread 
upon  It  so  firmly  as  upon  the  other  ;  he  cannot  stand  on  it,  or  twist  himself 
suddenly  round.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  powers  of  support  and  progres- 
sion dimmish,  and  at  last  the  patient  becomes  unable  to  assume  the  erect 
position,  lying  in  bed  usually  on  the  sound  side. 

4.  Alterations  in  the  Shape  of  the  Hip  and  Length  of  the  Limb 
are  early  and  marked  symptoms.  From  the  very  commencement  of  the 
disease  the  limb  on  _  the  affected  side  will  seem  to  be  longer  than  the  sound 
one  ;  the  tip  of  the  inner  malleolus  being  usually,  as  the  patient  lies  on  his 
back,  half  an  inch  below  the  level  of  the  same  point  of  bone  on  the  opposite 
side.  But  on  close  exammation,  it  will  be  found  that  the  measurement  from 
the  anterior  superior  spine  to  the  inner  malleolus  gives  the  same  result  on  both 
sides  :  hence  the  elongation  cannot  be  owing  to  any  change  that  has  taken 
p  ace  in  the  bones  or  in  the  three  large  joints'  of  the  lower  extremity,  but  nS 

s,  ine'of  th    T  ''"^^  ""^^         situated  beyond  the  anterio;  superS 
spine  of    he  ilmm.    On  closer  investigation,  this  point  of  bone  is  found 
to  be  at  a  lower  level,  and  at  the  same  time  more  prominent,  than  its  fellow 
on  the  opposite  side  :  the  displacement  is  thus  produced,  not  by  any  obi  nuitv 

b  i  b?H  T  '        ''''''  ^""^^^^  «P^"^'-«  in  hip-llt  E 

bat  by  the  tilting  forwards  and  rotation  downwards  of  the  whole  side Tf  the 
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pelvis.  The  swelling  of  the  affected  articulation  not  only  pushes  forwards, 
but  rotates  downwards,  the  anterior  and  superior  portion  of  the  ilium  ;  and 
hence  the  anterior  superior  spine  is  not  only  at  a  lowei-  level,  but  is  also  more 
prominent  on  the  diseased  than  on  the  sound  side.  The  limb  itself  usually 
lies  straight,  and  is  wasted  and  enfeebled. 

0.  Abscess  occurs  only  at  a  late  period  of  the  disease.  Many  months,  a 
year  or  more,  may  elapse  before  suppuration  is  fairly  established,  or,  at  all 
events,  before  the  formation  of  pus  is  so  abundant  that  it  can  be  recognized 
as  an  abscess.  I  have  observed  abscess  in  connexion  with  this  disease  in  five 
situations — viz.,  over  the  articulation,  in  the  gluteal  and  in  the  lumbar  regions, 
within  the  pelvis,  and  in  connexion  with  the  rectum. 

The  first  indication  of  abscess  is  met  with  over  the  diseased  articulation. 
The  puffy  swelling,  which  is  there  perceptible  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
affection,  gradually  softens,  until  at  last  fluctuation  is  established  in  it.  From 
this  point  it  may  spread  outwards  into  the  gluteal  region,  nearly  as  far  as,  but 
not  enveloping,  the  trochanter  ;  or  it  may  take  another  course  and  stretch 
upwards,  forming  a  considerable  accumulation  in  the  loin,  upon  and  just 
above  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  These  forms  of  sacro-iliac  abscess  are  extra- 
pelvic  ;  the  other  varieties  are  intrapelvic.  The  latter  are  of  three  kinds. 
In  one  form  the  pus  passes  out  of  the  sciatic  notch,  and  under  the  great 
gluteal  muscle  ;  in  the  next  it  gravitates  downwards  into  the  ischio-rectal 
fossa,  and  presents  by  the  side  of  the  rectum  ;  and  in  the  third  variety  which 
I  have  observed,  the  abscess  opens  into  the  gut,  abundant  discharge  takes 
place  per  anum,  and,  flatus  from  the  bowel  passing  into  the  suppurating  cavity, 
a  tympanitic  abscess  results. 

The  Diagnosis  of  sacro-iliac  disease  is  important,  and  not  always  easy. 
There  are  five  distinct  affections  with  which  it  may  be  confounded — viz. 
neuralgia  of  the  hip,  sciatica,  spinal  disease,  disease  of  the  hip-joinc,  and 
disease  of  the  pelvic  bones. 

1.  Neuralgia  of  the  hip  in  young  females  may  readily  enough  be  confounded 
with  the  earlier  stages  of  sacro-iliac  disease.  But  the  widely  spread  and 
snperficial  nature  of  the  pain  which  is  not  limited  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  diseased  articulation,  the  co-existence  of  the  hysterical  temperament,  and 
the  sex  of  the  patient  render  the  true  nature  of  the  affection  sufficiently  clear. 
The  obKquity  of  the  pelvis  which  occasionally  occurs  in  neuralgia  of  the  hip, 
and  causes  apparent  elongation  of  the  hmb,  is  readily  removed  when  the 
patient  lies  on  the  back  ;  whereas,  in  sacro-ihac  disease,  position  does  not 
affect  the  displacement  of  the  limb  on  the  affected  side. 

2.  Sciatica.— in  this  affection,  the  age  of  the  patient,  usually  more  advanced 
than  that  of  the  subjects  of  sacro-ihac  disease  ;  the  seat  of  the  pain,  below  the 
articulation,  and  its  extent  down  the  back  of  the  limb,  the  tenderness  being 
in  the  line  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  and  not  over  the  articulation,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  increased  by  pressing  on  the  iliac  spines  ;  with  the  absence 
of  deformity,  will  enable  the  Surgeon  to  make  the  diagnosis. 

3.  From  spinal  disease,  the  diagnosis  is  usually  sufficiently  easy  :  for 
although  the  situation  of  an  abscess  arising  from  caries  of  the  vertebra  may 
be  the  same  as  of  that  which  results  from  sacro-iliac  disease,  yet  m  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  of  caries  of  the  spine,  excurvation  of  the  vertebra  has 
become  prominently  marked  by  the  time  that  the  abscess  has  acquired  so 
large  a  size  as  to  occupy  the  inferior  lumbar  or  gluteal  regions.    In  some 
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instances,  however,  an  extensive  abscess  may  form  without  any  alteration,  of 
the  normal  outline  of  the  spine,  whilst  caries  affecting  the  hollow  of  the 
sacrum  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  an  intrapelvic  abscess  exactly  agreeing  in 
situation  with  those  due  to  sacro-iliac  disease.  In  the  case  of  disease  of  the 
sacrum  the  presence  of  the  abscess  may  be  the  only  symptom;  and  whereas  in 
lumbar  caries  there  will  generally  be  found  more  or  less  fixation  of  the  part  with 
perhaps  tenderness  on  percussion  over  the  affected  region,  yet  these  signs  also 
may  be  absent.  Under  these  circumstances  the  exclusion  of  sacro-iliac  disease 
will  depend  upon  the  absence  of  the  characteristic  symj)toms  of  this  affection 
— pain,  swelling  over  the  joint,  and  displacement  of  the  side  of  the  pelvis  witli 
elongation  of  the  limb  on  the  affected  side. 

4.  Disease  of  the  Tivp-joint  is  the  affection  most  easily  confounded  with 
sacro-iliac  disease,  and  that  from  which  it  is  of  most  importance  to  dis- 
tinguish it.  It  is  especially  from  that  variety  of  hip-disease  which  com- 
mences in  the  acetabulum,  primarily  involves  the  pelvic  bones,  and  only 
secondarily  implicates  the  joint,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  sacro-iliac 
disease  ;  and  the  importance  of  recognising  the  nature  of  the  case  is  great 
when  we  reflect  that  an  error  in  diagnosis  might  lead  to  the  performance  of  an 
unnecessary  operation  on  the  hip-joint.  The  diagnosis  may  be  made  by  atten- 
tion to  the  following  circumstances  : — 

a.  The  seat  of  pain  on  pressure  varies.  In  hip  disease  the  patient  suffers 
severely  when  pressure  is  made  deeply  in  the  hollow  behind  and  above 
the  trochanter,  or  against  the  anterior  part  of  the  hip-joint.  In  sacro- 
iliac disease,  little  or  no  pain  is  experienced  on  pressure  in  these  situations  ; 
but  tenderness  is  elicited  by  pressing  upon  the  sacrum  and  along  the  line  of 
junction  between  that  bone  and  the  ihum,  behind  and  altogether  away  from 
the  hip. 

h.  The  movements  that  occasion  pain  are  different  in  the  two  diseases.  In 
hip  disease,  abduction  and  rotation  outwards,  and  pressure  of  the  head  of  the 
thigh-bone  into  the  acetabulum,  aggravate  the  sufferings  of  the  patient.  In 
sacro-iliac  disease  the  thigh  may  be  moved  in  all  directions,  abducted  or 
adducted,  rotated,  flexed,  or  extended,  whilst  the  patient  is  lying  on  his  back, 
without  any  increase  of  suffering,  provided  the  side  of  the  pelvis  be  fixed  by 
the  Surgeon.  Should  this  precaution  not  be  taken,  the  movement  impressed 
on  the  thigh  will  be  communicated  to  the  diseased  articulation,  and  will 
necessarily  cause  pain. 

c.  The  signs  connected  with  the  alteration  in  the  length  of  the  limb  differ  in 
the  two  diseases.  In  hip  disease  there  may  be,  and  usually  is  in  the  advanced 
stages,^considerable  shortening.    This  never  occurs  in  sacro-iliac  disease. 

d.  The  alteration  of  the  level,  and  of  the  prominence  of  the  two  anterior 
superior  spines,  in  sacro-ihac  disease,  may  be  confounded  with  that  arising  from 
the  obliquity  of  the  pelvis  usually  occurring  in  the  early  stages  of  coxalgia. 
But  here  also  the  diagnosis  may  be  made  by  observing  that  the  displace- 
ment of  the  ^bone  in  sacro-ihac  disease  is  permanent,  and  is  not'influenced 
by  position.  The  obhquity  of  the  pelvis  in  hip  disease,  giving  rise  to  apparent 
elongation  of  the  limb,  is  dependent  on  a  twist  in  the  lumbar  spine,  which 
may  be  rectified  by  placing  the  patient  on  his  back,  and  using  a  httle  mani- 
pulation. The  alteration  in  the  level  of  the  two  ilia,  in  sacro-iliac  disease,  is 
not  modified  by  change  of  position,  or  by  any  movement  that  may  be  impressed 
upon  the  spine. 
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5.  Disease  of  the  pelvic  lones  may  of  course  occur  independently  of  any  affec- 
tion of  the  sacro-iliac  articulation  ;  and,  when  so  occurring,  it  most  commonly 
commences  at  a  distance  from  the  joint — the  crest  of  the  ilium,  the  tuberosity 
of  the  ischium,  or  the  acetabulum,  being  the  usual  seats  of  the  disease.  When 
it  occurs  in  the  first  of  these  two  situations,  the  resulting  abscess  seldom 
attains  a  very  large  size,  and  is  altogether  above  or  below  the  articulation, 
the  outline  of  which  can  be  clearly  felt  and  is  unobscured  by  swelling.  When 
the  abscesses  are  opened,  the  sinuses  that  result  will  lead  directly  down  to  tlio 
rough  and  carious  bone,  examination  of  which  will  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  case.  In  these  cases,  also,  no  change  takes  place  in  the  length 
of  the  limb,  or  in  the  position  of  the  side  of  the  ilium. 

When  the  acetabulum  is  affected,  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  may  be  greater, 
in  consequence  of  the  large  size  and  often  intrapelvic  nature  of  the  abscesses. 
But  here  the  same  circumstances  that  enable  the  Surgeon  to  make  a  diagnosis 
in  ordinary  hip  disease — viz.,  the  pain  in  movement  influencing  the  hip-joint 
merely,  and  the  alteration  in  length  of  limb,  as  determined  on  measuring  from 
the  anterior  superior  spines — will  prevent  his  falling  into  error  as  to  the  true 
nature  of  this  disease. 

In  doubtful  cases  of  intrapelvic  abscess  rectal  examination  may  be  useful. 

The  Prognosis  of  sacro-iliac  disease  is  more  unfavourable  than  that  of  tuber- 
culous joint  aifections  in  general,  and  this  can  no  doubt  partly  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  it  tends  to  occur  in  adults,  and  further  that  the  anatomical 
relations  of  the  joint  render  thorough  operative  treatment  difficult.  The  more 
favourable  prognosis  when  the  disease  occurs  in  children  is  doubtless  partly 
due,  as  Makins  suggests,  to  the  light  weight  of  the  trunk.  Of  recent  years 
considerable  success  has  followed  the  treatment  of  sacro-iliac  disease  upon  the 
same  principles  as  are  applied  to  tuberculous  joint  disease  elsewhere.  The 
prognosis  is  necessarily  much  better  if  the  formation  of  an  abscess  can  be 
avoided.  I  have  seen  a  case  cured,  in  which,  from  the  history  of  the  symp- 
toms, the  thickening  over  the  sacro-iliac  articulations,  and  the  permanent 
displacement  of  the  side  of  the  pelvis,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that 
this  disease  had  existed. 

The  Treatment  must  as  far  as  possible  be  conducted  on  the  same  general 
principles  as  are  adopted  in  tuberculous  diseases  of  other  joints.  In  the  early 
stages  complete  rest  is  essential,  and  if  a  cure  be  fortunately  accompHshed,  the 
patient  will  probably  recover  with  a  limb  that,  though  weakened,  is  but  little 
impaired  in  utility  ;  for  the  sacro-iliac  junction  being  naturally  a  fixed  joint, 
it  matters  little  if,  in  the  adult,  it  become  ankylosed  by  disease.  Long  con- 
tinued rest  in  the  prone  position  ;  fixing  the  pelvis,  hip-joint,  and  thigh  by 
means  of  a  large  leather  cap  and  splint,  or  a  plaster  of  Paris  bandage,  which 
should  embrace  the  whole  of  the  limb  from  above  the  crest  of  the  ihum  to  the 
sole  of  the  foot ;  counter-irritation  ;  the  administration  of  cod-liver  oil,  iron, 
and  suitable  tonics,  are  the  means  to  be  employed.  In  children  a  double 
Thomas's'  splint  should  be  applied  to  which  the  pelvis  may  be  fixed  by  a 
plaster  of  Paris  bandage. 

If  an  abscess  forms  this  must  be  freely  opened  and  the  cavity  thoroughly 
scraped  and  flushed.  The  edges  of  the  incision  being  held  apart,  careful 
search  must  be  made  with  a  probe  for  a  track  leading  towards  the  joint.  If 
this  enter  it  directly  on  the  inner  side  of  the  posterior  superior  iliac  spine  the 
track  should  be  enlarged  and  the  articulation  thoroughly  scraped,  special 
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attention  being  given  to  any  pits  on  the  articular  surfaces  which  may  contain 
soft  carious  bone  or  sequestra.  In  some  cases  the  track  leading  to  the  joint 
will  be  found  to  pass  over  the  iliac  crest  or  through  the  great  sciatic  notch. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  seat  of  disease  can  best  be  reached,  and  any 
iutrapelvic  collection  of  pus  drained,  by  trephining  the  ilium  over  the  position 
of  the  joint,  as  has  been  practised  by  Golding-Bird,  Mayo  Collier,  Makins, 
and  others.  In  Golding-Bird's  case  a  psoas  abscess  connected  with  the  front 
of  the  joint  was  drained  and  the  patient  made  a  good  recovery.  In  Makins's 
case  "  a  three-quarter  inch  trephine  was  applied  one  and  a  half  inches  before 
and  below  the  posterior  superior  spine  ;  "  the  joint  was  scraped  and  the 
resulting  sinus  slowly  healed.  In  some  cases  the  Surgeon  may  completely 
close  the  wound,  but  if  the  disease  is  extensive  he  will  be  wise  to  insert  a 
drainage  tube.  Every  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  decomposition,  for  the 
fatal  result,  which  was  at  one  time  almost  inevitable  in  these  cases,  often 
ensued  from  hectic  and  albumeuoid  disease  due  to  an  imperfectly  drained  and 
septic  iutrapelvic  abscess. 

DISEASE    OF    THE    PELVIC  BONES. 

This  most  commonly  occurs  in  association  with  disease  of  the  hip- joint  or 
more  rarely  of  the  sacro-iliac  articulation,  and  is  considered  with  those  alfec- 
tions.  It  occasionally  happens,  however,  that  necrosis  of  some  part  of  the 
pelvis  may  result  from  acute  suppuration  beneath  the  periosteum,  or  from  the 
breaking  down  of  a  subperiosteal  gumma,  whilst  tuberculous  caries  sometimes 
occurs  independently  of  joint  disease.  Necrosis  is  especially  apt  to  occur 
in  the  crest  of  the  ilium  or  in  the  ischial  tuberosity.  The  sequestra  may 
be  extremely  slow  in  separation,  and  excision  of  considerable  portions  of  the 
pelvis  has  been  successfully  practised  in  such  cases. 

Caries  of  the  ilium  may  lead  to  complete  perforation  and  the  formation  of 
an  abscess  on  both  surfaces  of  the  bone.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
abscess  on  the  dorsum  ilii  should  be  freely  opened,  and  by  scraping  away  the 
soft  carious  bone  efficient  drainage  may  be  established  for  the  abscess  within. 


DISEASE    OP    THE  HIP-JOINT. 

No  subject  in  the  whole  range  of  practical  Surgery  has  received  more 
careful  attention  than  that  of  the  various  diseases  of  the  hip-joint.  This  is 
readily  understood  when  we  consider  the  many  variations  presented  by  the 
different  affections  ;  the  great  difficulty  which  is  often  encountered  in  making 
an  accurate  diagnosis  ;  the  serious  danger  to  the  utility  of  the  limb,  if  not  to 
the  life  of  the  patient ;  and  the  many  important  questions  which  arise  in 
connexion  with  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  hip- joint.  It  is,  however, 
very  necessary  that  the  Surgeon  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  affections  of 
this  joint  are  pathologically  the  same  as  those  of  other  articulations,  and 
that  the  same  principles  must  guide  him  in  their  treatment. 

The  terms  "  Hip  Disease  "  and  "  Morbus  Coxae,"  used  in  their  broadest 
sense,  have  no  pathological  significance,  whilst  any  painful  affection  of  the 
hip-jomt  may  justly  be  called  "  Coxalgia."  It  has,  however,  become  cus- 
tomary to  apply  these  terms  more  or  less  exclusively  to  the  chronic  diseases  of 
the  joint  which  are  tuberculous  in  nature.    To  avoid  confusion  it  is  desirable 
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that  these  general  expressions  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  avoided,  and  the 
diflferent  affections  accurately  named  according  to  theii-  pathology. 

Synovitis  op  the  Hip  may  occur  as  the  result  of  injury  or  may  be 
rheumatic  in  nature.    It  is,  however,  nob  common,  and  derives  its  chief 
importance  ii-om  the  difficulty  in  some  cases  of  distinguishing  it  from  the 
earliest  stages  of  tuberculous  disease.    The  thick  covering  of  muscles  which  i 
surrounds  the  hip-joinfc  renders  the  detection  of  slight  effusion  into  it  • 
impossible,  and  thus  the  diagnosis  of  acute  synovitis  will  usually  be  based 
upon  the  muscular  fixation  of  the  joint  and  the  pain  caused  by  the  slightest  j 
movement.    The  position  assumed  by  the  limb  is  the  same  as  that  to  be  ■ 
described  subsequently  in  early  tuberculous  disease.    In  the  consideration  of  | 
the  subject  of  spontaneous  dislocations  (Vol.  I.,  p.  704),  reference  has  been  1 
made  to  cases  in  which  acute  synovitis  of  the  hip  occurring  in  the  course  j 
of  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism  or  typhoid  fever,  has  caused  such  I 
extreme  distension  of  the  joint  as  to  lead  to  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  f 
femur.    Eheumatoid  Arthritis  of  the  Hip  has  already  been  considered  I 
at  p.  354,  whilst  Charcot's  disease  as  it  occurs  in  this  joint  requires  no 
special  description. 

Acute  Arthritis  of  the  Hip.— Acute  destructive  inflammation  may  I 
occur  in  the  hip  in  any  of  the  forms  which  have  already  been  described  (see  i 
p.  336  et  seq.).    Thus  we  meet  with  an  infective  form,  which  may  occur  in 
cases  of  pygemia,  and  with  which  must  be  included  that  sometimes  resulting 
fi'om  puerperal  fever,  gonorrhoea,  or  one  of  the  acute  specific  diseases,  such  as 
typhoid  fever.    Acute  suppuration  in  the  hip  may  result  from  acute  necrosis  ' 
of  the  upper  end  of  the  femur.    When  it  is  remembered  that  the  epiphysial 
line  between  the  head  and  the  neck  of  the  bone  is  altogether  within  the  line 
of  attachment  of  the  capsule,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  suppuration  com- 
mencing in  this  position  will  readily  infect  the  joint  cavity.    In  a  case  of 
acute  suppuration  in  the  hip  recently  in  University  College  Hospital  which 
proved  fatal  from  pericarditis,  it  was  found  post  mortem  that  the  periosteum 
was  stripped  from  a  considerable  part  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  within  the  ' 
joint.    There  seemed  little  doubt  that  in  this  instance  the  primary  affection 
was  acute  infective  periostitis,  the  pus  having  burst  through  the  periosteum 
into  the  cavity  of  the  joint.    In  rare  instances  destruction  of  the  hip-joint 
may  result  from  the  extension  of  suppuration  into  it  from  without,  whilst 

I cases  are  occasionally  met  with  in  which  acute  suppuration  in  this  joint 
follows  exposure  to  cold — the  so-called  "  rheumatic  arthritis "  which  has 
been  described  at  p.  337. 
The  Symptoms  of  acute  arthritis  of  the  hip  vary  considerably  in  their 
severity  and  in  the  suddenness  of  their  onset.  The  most  acute  symptoms  are 
observed  in  cases  in  wnich  the  joint  is  affected  secondarily  to  suppuration  in 
the  upper  end  of  the  femur.  The  patient  is  more  or  less  suddenly  seized  with 
severe  pain  in  the  joint,  accompanied  by  great  constitutional  disturbance 
and  pyrexia.  The  pain  in  the  joint  is  excruciating,  accompanied  by  spasms 
and  twitchings  of  the  limb,  and  marked  by  nocturnal  exacerbations,  'J'lie 
suffering  is  so  intense  that  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  slightest  movement  of 
the  limb  ;  a  fit  of  coughing,  the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes,  or  the  shaking  of 
the  bed  by  a  person  leaning  against  it  will  give  rise  to  intense  agony;  and 
in  the  intervals  of  his  suffering  the  patient  is  in  constant  fear  of  a  return 
of  the  pain.    In  these  cases  the  limb  is  flexed,  everted,  abducted,  perfectly 
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helpless,  and  motionless;  the  nates  will  be  found  flattened,  and  there  is 
usually  some  fulness  about  the  anterior  part  of  the  joint,  or  to  its  outer 
side,  in  the  hollow  behind  the  trochanter.  There  is  also  theoretically  true 
elongation  of  the  limb,  in  consequence  of  the  capsule  becoming  distended 
with  fluid,  and  pushing  the  head  of  the  bone  downwards,  but  this  seldom, 
if  ever,  occurs  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  recognizable  by  measurement. 
On  measuring  in  order  to  ascertain  the  true  length,  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  the  two  limbs  together,  and  to  place  the  sound  in  exactly  the 
same  position  as  the  diseased  one  ;  unless  this  be  done,  error  will  very 
probably  creep  in,  for,  on  measuring  the  lower  extremity  from  the  anterior 
superior  iliac  spine  to  the  lower  border  of  the  patella  or  the  inner  ankle, 


Fig.  565.— Acute  Arthritis  of  Hip-joint  in  an  Adult.    Destruction  of  Head  of  Femur.  Softening 
of  Ligaments.    Dislocation  on  to  the  Dorsum  Ilii. 

it  will  be  found  to  be  of  greater  length  when  abducted  or  extended  than  when 
adducted  or  bent. 

In  some  cases  the  distension  of  the  capsule  with  synovial  fluid,  as  the  result 
of  the  inflammation  in  the  joint,  may  be  so  great  as  to  lead  to  its  rupture,  and 
to  the  sudden  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  bone  on  to  the  dorsum  ilii,  with 
great  pain  and  much  shortening  ;  this,  however,  is  of  very  rare  occurrence, 
the  dislocation  seldom  taking  place  until  after  abscess  has  formed  within  the 
joint,  and  the  articulation  has  been  thus  destroyed  (Fig.  565). 
^  The  Result  of  acute  arthritis  of  the  hip  depends  greatly  upon  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  patient,  the  cause  of  the  inflammation,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  treated.  In  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  as  the  inflammation 
subsides,  the  disease  falls  into  the  subacute  condition,  and  recovery  gi-adually 
but  very  slowly  takes  place,  with  a  limb  that  continues  stiff  and  partially 
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ankylosed,  as  well  as  wasted  and  somewhat  shortened  from  disuse.  Some- 
times complete  ankylosis  occurs  without  the  previous  formation  of  ahscess.  In 
the  majority  of  cases,  however,  suppuration  occurs,  and  in  many  forms  of  acute 
arthritis,  such  as  that  due  to  acute  necrosis  of  the  upper  end  of  the  femur,  it 

15  inevitable  in  spite  of  all  treatment.    The  pus  soon  escapes  from  the  capsule, 
usually  at  its  thin  posterior  part.    When  this  occurs  the  acuteness  of  the 
symptoms  often  diminishes,  and  tlie  abscess  slowly  burrows  forwards  and 
points  near  the  tensor  vaginae  femoris.   After  it  is  opened,  if  decomposition  of 
the  discharges  is  not  prevented,  the  patient  may  be  worn  out  by  the  profuse-  ' 
ness  of  the  discharge  ;  or  great  shortening  taking  place,  either  by  the  destruc- 
tion or  separation  of  the  head  of  the  bone  or  its  dislocation  out  of  the  acetabu- 
lum, the  cavity  of  the  abscess  may  ultimately  contract,  the  sequestra,  if  any 
are  present,  may  exfoliate,  the  carious  surfaces  heal,  and  the  sinuses  close  after 
years  of  suffering.    In  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  when  once  the  . 
joint  has  been  acutely  inflamed,  a  year  or  perhaps  two  will  elapse  before 
the  patient  can  use  his  limb  with  any  degree  of  security.    It  is  needless  f 
to  say  that  the  infective  forms  of  acute  arthritis  almost  invariably  end  fatally. 

The  Treatment  of  acute  arthritis  of  the  hip  joint  in  its  early  stages  should 
consist  in  putting  the  joint  at  perfect  rest.  The  great  importance  of  pre- 
venting, as  far  as  possible,  all  movement  of  the  inflamed  joint,  has  been 
considered  at  p.  340,  and  the  means  by  which  this  is  best  secured  in  the  case 
of  the  hip  are  described  at  p.  42  G.  In  this  way  suppuration  may  in  some 
instances  be  avoided.  . 

When  once  suppuration  has  taken  place,  the  sooner  the  pus  is  evacuated  the  j 
better.  The  retention  of  pus  in  the  joint  leads  only  to  further  disorganization  I 
.  of  the  articular  structures,  to  continued  constitutional  irritation,  and  at  length  [ 
to  bursting  of  the  capsule,  and  the  formation  of  large  extra-articular  abscesses. 
To  Annandale  we  are  indebted  for  having  put  this  practice  to  the  test  of  t 
experience  ;  by  making  a  free  incision  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  joint,  in  I 
conjunction  with  antiseptics  and  good  drainage,  he  obtained  the  most  satis- 
factory results.  i 

Should  the  condition  assume  a  chronic  form  with  persistent  discharge,  and  ^ 
gradually  increasing  destruction  of  the  bones,  excision  may  be  necessary. 

TUBERCULOUS   DISEASE    OF    THE  HIP. 

1 

Tuberculous  disease  is  by  far  the  most  common  affection  of  the  hip  which  ' 
comes  under  the  care  of  the  Surgeon,  and  includes  the  large  majority  of  cases 
of  subacute  and  chronic  hip-disease  occurring  in  early  life.  It  is  the  affection 
to  which  the  terms  "  Hip  Disease "  and  "Coxalgia"  are  usually  applied. 
The  assertion  that  the  disease  now  under  consideration  is  tuberculous  in  nature 
rests  upon  the  same  evidence  as  that  which  has  already  been  discussed  in  the 
consideration  of  tuberculous  joint  diseases  in  general  (p.  343). 

Tuberculous  disease  of  the  hip  is  most  commonly  met  with  before  the  age 
of  puberty.    Out  of  48  consecutive  cases  of  which  I  took  notes,  I  find  that  in 

16  only  did  it  commence  at  or  after  fifteen  years  of  age,  and,  of  these,  in  0 
cases  only  it  happened  above  twenty.  The  collected  statistics  of  cases  appear 
to  give  a  very  similar  proportion. 

The  disease  is  commonly  attributed  to  slight  causes,  such  as  over-exertion 
in  a  long  walk,  a  sprain  in  jumping,  a  fall,  or  sitting  in  the  wet.  So  frequent. 
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indeed,  is  the  history  of  injury  that  traumatism  was  at  one  time  looked  upon 
as  a  most  potent  cause  of  chronic  hip  disease.  At  the  present  day,  however, 
the  simple  traumatic  inflammation  is  regarded  rather  as  a  local  predisposing 
cause  of  the  tuberculous  disease. 

Pathology.— It  is  very  rarely  that  the  opportunity  occurs  of  examining  a 
hip-joint  in  the  early  stages  of  tuberculous  disease.  By  the  time  the  patient 
dies  or  where  excision  is  performed,  the  hgaraents  are  swollen  and  softened, 
the  synovial  membrane  is  represented  by  a  pulpy  mass  of  granulation  tissue, 
the  cartilages  have  more  or  less  completely  disappeared,  and  the  denuded 
osseous  surfaces  both  of  the  acetabulum  and  femur  are  in  a  state  of  caries,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty  the  exact  starting-point  of 
the  disease. 

The  following  appearances  found  in  a  child  about  eight  years  old,  who  died 
in  University  College  Hospital  of  pneumonia,  and  whose  body  was  carefully 
examined  by  "Wilson  Fox,  is  a  good  example  of  the  early  conditions  met  with 
in  tuberculous  arthritis  of  the  hip.  The  symptoms  of  hip  disease  had  existed 
only  about  six  weeks. 

The  joint,  which  was  removed  entire,  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of 
dirty  yellow  pus.  The  ligamentum  teres  was  flattened  and  covered  with  spots 
of  yellow  lymph  ;  it  was  much  softened,  tearing  with  the  greatest  ease.  The 
synovial  membrane  was  generally  greatly  thickened,  intensely  injected,  of 
colour  varying  from  bright  red  to  dull  orange,  and  covered  with  spots  of  yellow 
lymph.  The  cartilage  lining  the  acetabulum  appeared  to  be  healthy,  except 
just  around  the  insertion  of  the  ligamentum  teres,  where  it  was  softer  and 
more  gelatinous-looking  than  normal  for  about  one  to  two  lines.  The  cartilage 
covering  the  head  of  the  femur  appeared  at  first  sight  to  be  entirely  un- 
affected. 

On  making  a  vertical  section  through  the  acetabulum,  and  the  head  and 
neck  of  the  femur,  the  great  trochanter  was  found  to  be  unossified,  with  the 
exception  of  a  point  in  its  centre,  and  its  connexion  to  the  bone  was  weak 
and  easily  torn  asunder.  The  epiphysis  of  the  head  was  almost  completely 
ossified  ;  the  line  of  junction  being  still,  however,  marked  by  a  band  of  bluish 
and  very  hard  cartilage,  which  extended  for  about  three  lines  on  each  side 
across  the  bone.  In  the  centre  of  this,  extending  both  into  the  epiphysis  and 
the  diaphysis,  was  an  eburnated  portion  of  bone,  yellow,  hard,  dense,  and 
compact,  these  peculiarities  being  most  marked  in  the  portion  belonging  to 
the  diaphysis.  The  cancellous  spaces  of  this  portion  seemed  to  have  been 
infiltrated  with  tubercle  which  had  subsequently  undergone  calcification.  In 
most  parts  this  mass  contrasted  strongly  in  colour  and  in  consistence  with  the 
reddened  cancellous  tissue.  The  articular  cartilage,  though  generally  ap- 
pearing healthy  superficially,  could  now  be  seen  to  be  a  good  deal  wonn- 
t-aten  on  its  deep  surface,  and  indeed,  destroyed  at  one  or  two  points.  Where 
the  mass  of  hard  bone  came  near  the  surface,  the  reflexion  of  the  synovial 
juembrane  w\as  destroyed.  Below  this,  in  the  neck  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
shaft,  the  cancellous  tissue  was  very  lax,  the  walls  being  very  thin,  and  the 
medulla  filling  them  extraordinarily  red.  The  medulla  at  the  commencement 
of  the  medullary  canal,  about  one  inch  and  a  half  below  the  trochanter,  was 
exceedingly  red  and  vascular.  Occupying  many  spots  of  the  cancellous  tissue, 
and  also  one  or  two  of  the  reddened  medulla,  were  many  little  masses  of  the 
size  of  millet-seeds,  looking  like  transparent  cartilage,  hard  and  resisting. 
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yielding  no  juice,  not  breaking  down  at  all  easily  under  the  finger,  torn  wiiii 
difficulty  by  the  needle,  and  when  torn  showing  great  numbers  of  nuclei  and 
fibres.  They  pervaded  the  whole  bone,  and  were  found  also  in  the  acetabu- 
lum, but  in  smaller  numbers.  Some  of  them  could  easily  be  enucleated  where 
the  medulla  was  soft  ;  others  could  be  separated  only  with  difficulty  from  the 
cancellous  bone. 

In  this  case  the  disease  evidently  began  in  the  upper  end  of  the  femur  and 
secondarily  involved  the  synovial  membrane  ;  it  illustrates  probably  the 
most  common  form  of  the  tuberculous  affections  of  the  hip. 

According  to  the  seat  of  the  primary  deposit,  tuberculous  disease  of  the  hip 
may  be  divided  into  the  synovial,  acetabular,  and  femoral  varieties,  of  which 
the  last  is  probably  the  most  common.  It  is  generally  agreed  by  writers  on 
the  subject  that  primary  osseous  deposits  are  more  common  than  primary 
disease  of  the  synovial  membrane.  Thus,  of  132  cases  of  excision  examined 
by  Haberern,  80  were  osseous,  23  synovial,  and  29  doubtful.  Watson  Cheyne, 
who  believes  that  synovial  disease  is  less  common  in  the  hip  than  in  the  knee, 
does  not  think  that  the  difference  is  so  great  as  Haberern's  figures  would  seem 
to  indicate.  The  exact  position  of  the  primary  tuberculous  deposit  in  the 
upper  end  of  the  femur  varies  considerably:  thus  it  may  be  found  in  the  neck 
of  the  bone,  in  the  great  trochanter,  or  in  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  head. 
Cheyne  thinks  that  the  usual  j)osition  is  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  just  outside 
the  epiphysial  cartilage.  When  the  disease  commences  in  the  acetabulum  the 
deposit  is  usually  situated  near  the  Y-shaped  cartilage,  which  is  often  rapidly 
destroyed.  Acetabular  disease  is  especially  common  in  adults.  In  some  cases, 
even  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  tuberculous  deposits  may  be  found  in 
both  the  acetabulum  and  femur.  This  was  well  illustrated  in  a  case  reported 
by  Godlee,  in  which  the  disease  was  apparently  receiving  great  benefit  from 
treatment,  when  the  child  died  of  tuberculous  meningitis.  The  examination 
of  the  hip  showed  two  small  tuberculous  centres,  each  forming  a  cavity  about 
the  size  of  a  pea,  filled  with  soft  granulation  tissue.  One  was  situated  in  the 
growing  bone  in  contact  with  the  Y-shaped  cartilage  of  the  acetabulum,  and 
the  other  in  the  same  tissue  between  the  epiphysis  of  the  head  and  the  neck  of 
the  femur.  The  synovial  membrane  was  injected,  and  its  fringes  swollen  and 
becoming  converted  into  granulation  tissue. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  in  detail  the  various  changes  which  the  joint 
undergoes  in  the  different  varieties  of  tuberculous  disease,  for  these  have 
already  been  sufficiently  discussed  in  a  previous  chapter.  Certain  points, 
however,  are  deserving  of  special  consideration. 

In  cases  of  synovial  disease,  as  soon  as  the  cartilage  covering  the  head  of 
the  femur  has  been  destroyed,  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  head  which  is 
already  softened  by  rarefying  osteitis  may  be  rapidly  worn  away.  When  the 
upper  end  of  the  femur  is  primarily  affected,  sequestra  are  often  present  which 
may  be  soft  and  spongy,  or  of  the  dense  wedge-shaped  variety.  In  some  cases 
the  remains  of  the  head  of  the  bone  may  be  completely  separated  as  a 
sequestrum.  In  rare  instances  the  disease  may  extend  down  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  shaft  as  a  tuberculous  osteomyelitis.  Slow  destruction  of  the  head 
of  the  femur  may  occur  by  a  process  of  dry  caries.  One  of  the  most  important 
results  of  acetabular  disease  is  complete  perforation  of  the  bone  and  the 
formation  of  an  intrapelvic  abscess.  Sequestra  are  not  uncommonly  present 
in  the  acetabulum.    The  brim  of  the  cotyloid  cavity  suffers  most  at  its  upper 
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and  posterior  part,  against  which  the  femur  chiefly  presses.  Here  the  bone  is 
worn  away,  and  the  conditions  are  rendered  favourable  for  the  occurrence  of 
dislocation.  The  latter  is  usually  a  slow  process,  and  as  the  head  of  the 
thigh-bone  is  gradually  displaced  upwards  and  backwards  new  bone  is  thrown 
out  around  it,  and  the  acetabulum  is  correspondingly  enlarged  —  the 
"  wandering "  acetabulum  of  Grerman  writers.  In  advanced  cases  extensive 
caries  and  necrosis  of  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  pelvis  may  result. 

The  changes  in  the  synovial  membrane  need  no  special  description.  The 
round  ligament  of  the  joint  is  often  destroyed  at  an  early  stage. 

Ssmiptoms. —  In  considering  the  symptoms  of  tuberculous  disease  of  the  hip- 
joint,  it  will  be  convenient  to  discuss  briefly  the  following  conditions  : — Pain, 
Attitude,  Imperfect  Mobility,  Suppuration,  Sinuses,  Dislocation,  and  Ankylosis. 
A  short  sketch  of  the  clinical  course  of  the  disease  will  then  be  given. 

1.  Fain. — This  is  a  more  or  less  constant  symptom  but  varies  much  in  its 
characters  and  position.  It  maybe  referred  to  the  region  of  the  hip,  but  may 
extend  down  the  limb,  and  not  uncommonly  is  complained  of  only  in  the 
knee.  This  pain  in  the  knee  may  be  explained  by  the  irritation  of  the 
articular  branch  of  the  obturator  nerve,  causing  a  referred  pain  to  be  felt  in 
the  terminal  branches  at  the  inner  side  of  the  knee-joint.  Both  the  hip  and 
knee  also  receive  articular  branches  from  the  anterior  crural  and  sciatic  nerves. 
That  from  the  obturator,  however,  enters  the  round  ligament,  and  is  perhaps 
for  this  reason  implicated  early  in  cases  in  which  the  disease  commences  in  the 
head  of  the  femur. 

The  pain  is  often  associated  with  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  front  of  the 
joint  or  in  the  hollow  behind  the  great  trochanter.  The  character  of  the  pain 
in  the  early  stages  is  rarely  of  any  value  as  an  indication  of  the  probable  exact 
seat  of  the  disease.  Barker  has,  however,  pointed  out  that  in  synovial  disease 
the  slightest  movement  of  the  joint  causes  much  suffering,  whereas  if  the 
disease  be  still  limited  to  the  femur  or  acetabulum,  movement  may  be  painless, 
whilst  pressure  on  the  trochanter  or  in  the  long  axis  of  the  limb  at  once 
causes  pain. 

Amongst  the  most  distressing  symptoms  of  some  cases  of  hip  disease  are  the 
painful  startings  of  the  limb  which  occur  at  night.  These  occur  at  the 
moment  when  the  contracted  muscles  which  fix  the  joint  become  more  or  less 
suddenly  relaxed  and  movement  of  the  inflamed  surfaces  on  one  another 
results.  Starting  pains  are  most  severe  when  the  articular  cartilages  are 
■eroded,  but  they  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  proof  that  this  has  occurred, 
for  they  are  sometimes  a  marked  symptom  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease, 
and  are  liable  to  occur  in  any  case  in  which  there  is  sufficient  pain  on  move- 
ment to  evoke  involuntary  muscular  fixation  of  the  joint. 

2.  The  Attitude  of  the  limb  is  pecuhar,  and  varies  during  the  course  or 
the  disease.  In  the  early  stages  the  limb  is  usually  slightly  flexed,  abducted 
and  rotated  outwards,  or  in  other  words  assumes  the  position  of  natural  rest., 
The  cause  of  this  position  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  It  has 
been  proved  experimentally  by  Bonnet  and  others,  that  the  limb  can  be  made 
to  assume  this  attitude  by  forcibly  injecting  fluid,  so  as  tightly  to  distend  the 
capsule.  The  accompanying  figure  well  shows  this  fact.  It  is  from  a  photo- 
graph kindly  furnished  me  by  Barker,  of  a  preparation  made  by  himself.  The 
right  hip-joint  was  forcibly  distended  with  fluid  injected  through  a  hole 
drilled  into  it  through  the  ilio-pectineal  eminence.    That  the  limb  may  there- 
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fore  assume  tlie  position  from  disfcension  of  the  capsule  by  efifasion  from  the 
synovial  membrane  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of 
hip  disease  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  such  distension  takes  place 
That  the  position  is  not  merely  mechanical  is  shown  moreover  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  it  usually  disappears  under  chloroform. 
It  may,  however,  be  assumed  that  the  position  taken  by  the  limb  when  all  the 
ligaments  are  tensely  stretched  by  injecting  the  joint,  is  also  that  in  which 
there  would  be  the  most  perfect  general  relaxation  if  the  fluid  were  let  out ; 
this  position  would  therefore  be  assumed  involuntarily  by  the  patient  when  the 

capsule  is  inflamed.  It  has  also  been 
pointed  out  by  Barker  that  in  full  extension 
"the  leverage  of  the  femur  acting  on  the 
Y-ligament,  and  the  tense  anterior  part  of 
the  capsule  as  a  fulcrum,"  will  force  the 
head  of  the  femur  against  the  acetabulum,  and 
for  this  reason  the  patient  involuntarily 
keeps  the  thigh  shghtly  flexed. 

Hilton  attributed  the  position  of  the  limb 
to  a  reflex  contraction  of  the  muscles  sur- 
rounding the  joint,  consequent  upon  the 
anatomical  distribution  of  the  nerves,  it 
being  a  rule  in  all  joints  that  they  receive 
branches  from  the  same  nerves  that  supply 
the  muscles  acting  directly  upon  them. 
According  to  this  view  the  flexion,  abduction, 
and  rotation  outwards  are  due  to  the  stronsrer 
muscles  prevailing  over  the  weaker.  It  has 
been  suggested  also  that  the  position  may 
be  due  to  the  direct  irritation  of  the  flexors 
and  external  rotators  which  lie  more 
immediately  in  contact  with  the  capsule 
than  the  extensors  and  internal  rotators. 

When  the  limb  is  abducted,  if  the  patient 
be  put  in  the  erect  position,  the  pelvis  is 
tilted  in  such  a  way  that  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  of  the  diseased 
side  will  be  found  to  be  somewhat  lower  than  its  fellow  ;  at  the  same 
timejthe  sound  limb  is  adducted  to  a  degree  corresponding  to  the  abduction  of 
the  affected  side,  aud  thus  the  two  limbs  are  brought  parallel  to  each  other. 
The  knee  is  flexed,  partly  on  account  of  the  lowering  of  the  side  of  the  pelvis 
and  the  flexion  of  the  hip-joint,  and  partly  because  by  putting  the  toes  only 
to  the  ground,  the  elasticity  of  the  foot  is  brought  into  play,  and  the  pain 
prevented  that  would  arise  from  the  jar  of  the  limb  if  the  patient  trod  on  the 
heel.  The  position  assumed  by  the  affected  limb  gives  rise  to  an  apparent 
elongation.  Often  in  these  cases  of  apparent  lengthening  there  is  actual 
shortening,  but  measurement  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  to 
the  inner  malleolus  on  each  side  shows  the  fallacy  of  this  appearance. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  position  of  the  limb  undergoes  a  complete 
change  ;  the  flexion  remains  and  is  increased,  but  at  the  same  time  the  thigh 
becomes  adducted  and  rotated  inwards,  so  that  the  knee  is  carried  against  the 
lower  part  of  the  sound  thigh.    The  cause  of  this  position  has  been  the 


Fig.  566. — Position  assumed  by  the  limb 
on  forcibly  distending  the  capsule  of  the 
right  hip-joint  witli  fluid. 
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subject  of  as  much  cliiference  of  opinion  as  that  of  the  earHer  displacement. 
In  some  cases  it  is  undoubtedly  due  to  destruction  of  the  head  of  the  bone 
and  partial  or  complete  dislocation.  In  these  cases  it  is  accompanied  by 
distinct  shortening  with  displacement  of  the  trochanter  above  Nekton's  line. 
(Vol  I.,  p.  GIO.)  Much  more  commonly,  however,  it  sets  in  long  before 
there  are  any  signs  of  extensive  destruction  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  must 
then  arise  from  other  causes.  Busch  has  suggested  that  it  may  be  due  to  the 
erosion  of  the  upper  and  posterior  wall  of  the  acetabulum,  so  constantly  met 
with  as  one  of  the  earliest  destructive  processes  in  hip  disease.  Inconsequence 
of  this  the  head  is  displaced  upwards  and  backwards,  so  slightly  at  first  as  not 
to  give  rise  to  signs  of  dislocation,  but  enough,  when  the  ilio-femoral  ligament 
is  unsoftened,  to  cause  adduction  of  the  limb.  The  altered  position  of  the  limb 
has  also  been  ascribed  to  softening  and  yielding  of  the  thinnest  part  of  the 
capsule,  the  posterior  and  outer,  while  the  inner  and  anterior  part,  which 
is  much  stronger,  retains  its  toughness  ;  to  the  external  rotators  becoming 
implicated  early  in  the  disease,  as  they  lie  most  closely  in  contact  with  the 
capsule,  and  thus  ceasing  to  oppose  the  adductors  and  internal  rotators  ;  and 
lastly,  to  the  position  assumed  in  bed  by  the  patient  when  the  diseased  hip 
becomes  too  tender  to  bear  any  pressure.  Probably  all  these  causes  are  more 
or  less  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  adducted  position,  each  acting  in  a 
different  degree  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

"When  adduction  sets  in,  the  position  of  the  pelvis  undergoes  a  change.  In 
order  to  bring  the  limbs  parallel  and  in  a  straight  line  with  the  body,  the 
patient  must  now  raise  the  pelvis  on  the  aifected  side  and  abduct  the  sound 
limb,  thus  giving  rise  to  apparent  shortening  of  the  limb  on  the  side  of  the 
disease.  This  may  occur  without  any  or  with  very  shght  real  shortening,  the 
amount  of  which  can  be  ascertained  only  by  measurement. 

The  displacements  of  the  pelvis  and  limb  are  accompanied  by  corresponding 
changes  in  the  position  of  the  spine.  Owing  to  the  tilting  of  the  pelvis,  there 
is  a  lateral  curve  produced  in  the  lumbar  region,  the  concavity  of  which  looks 
towards  the  elevated  side  of  the  pelvis,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  body  straight, 
there  is  a  compensating  curve-  in  the  opposite  direction  higher  up.  At  the 
same  time  the  fixed  flexion  of  the  thigh  is  compensated  for  by  an  antero- 
posterior curvature  of  the  lower  spine  with  the  concavity  forwards,  or  as  it  is 
termed  lordosis.  This  conceals  the  flexion  of  the  hip-joint,  so  that  the  two 
limbs  may  lie  side  by  side  in  bed  apparently  straight,  when  in  reality  the 
diseased  hip  is  flexed  to  a  considerable  angle.  When  the  limbs  are  in  this 
position,  if  the  hund  be  passed  under  the  lumbar  spine,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  arched  forwards,  not  touching  the  bed.  In  order  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
flexion,  the  plan  recommended  by  H.  0.  Thomas  is  the  best.  As  the  patient 
lies  on  his  back,  the  sound  limb  should  be  flexed  to  the  full  extent  at  the  hip 
.  and  knee,  and  pressed  upon  firmly  till  the  lumbar  spine  becomes  straight,  and 
I  the  hand  can  no  longer  be  passed  between  it  and  the  bed ;  the  thigh  of  the 
aflFected  limb  will  then  be  raised  from  the  bed,  and  the  true  angle  of  flexion 
I  becomes  apparent.  The  degree  of  adduction  or  abduction  is  best  recognized 
by  putting  a  tape  across  from  one  anterior  superior  spine  to  the  other,  w  hen 
the  angles  formed  by  the  limbs  with  this  hne  are  at  once  clearly  seen. 

The  alterations  in  length  are  recognized  by  measurement  from  the  anterior 
superior  spine  to  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur  or  the  inner  malleolus,  the 
limbs  bemg  placed  as  accurately  as  possible  in  the  same  position  on  the  two 
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sides.  If  greater  accuracy  is  required,  tlie  plau  described  in  the  chapter  on 
Fractures  (Vol.  I.,  p.  Oil)  may  be  adopted.  Theoretically  real  lengthening 
may  occur  in  consequence  of  effusion  into  the  joint,  but  practically  the 
amount  so  caused  is  too  small  to  be  recognized  by  measurement.  True 
shortening  may  arise  from  destruction  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  dislocation, 
and  want  of  growth.  In  old  cases  it  is  well  to  measure  the  tibia  separately,  and 
to  compare  it  with  the  sound  limb.  In  this  way  the  proportion  of  shortening 
due  to  general  want  of  growth  of  the  limb  may  be  estimated  roughly. 

8.  Limitation  of  movement  is  a  constant  symptom  in  all  forms  of  hip 
disease.  The  degree  of  limitation  of  flexion  is  ascertained  by  grasping  the  side 
of  the  pelvis  with  one  hand,  while  the  thigh  is  slowly  raised  from  the  bed  with 
the  other.  In  this  way  it  is  easily  ascertained  how  much  of  the  apparent  flexion 
is  due  to  movement  of  the  pelvis  and  lumbar  spine,  and  how  much  to  true 
movement  in  the  joint.  The  degree  of  possible  extension  is  recognized  by  the 
method  of  ascertaining  the  angle  of  flexion  recommended  by  H.  0.  Thomas. 
To  ascertain  the  limitation  of  abduction  or  adduction,  a  tape  may  be  passed 
across  the  pelvis  from  one  anterior  spine  to  the  other,  and  another  tape  may 
be  held  at  right  angles  to  this  to  indicate  the  normal  position  of  the  limb 
when  straight  ;  the  limb  may  then  be  gently  moved  from  side  to  side,  and  the 
degree  of  mobility  noted.  In  estimating  the  possible  amount  of  rotation,  the 
hip  and  knee  must  be  flexed,  and  the  condyles  of  the  femur  grasped  and  rotated 
with  one  hand,  while  the  pelvis  is  steadied  with  the  other.  It  may  be  taken 
as  a  safe  rule,  that  if  flexion,  rotation  outwards,  and  abduction,  can  be  carried 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  place  the  Hmb  in  the  attitude  assumed  by  a  tailor  when 
sitting  cross-legged,  there  is  no  disease  of  the  hip-joint.  This  position  puts 
the  round  ligament  firmly  on  the  stretch,  and  if  the  head  of  the  femur  is 
diseased,  would  cause  considerable  pain. 

4.  Suppuration  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  tuberculous  disease  of 
the  hip- joint.  In  some  cases,  as  we  have  already  seen,  considerable  destruction 
may  result  from  a  process  of  dry  caries  without  pus  formation.  But  apart  from 
this  there  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  in  which  as  the  result  of 
expectant  treatment  a  cure  is  brought  about 'in  spite  of  the  presence  of 
considerable  swelling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  joint,  and  possibly  even  a 
sense  of  deep  fluctuation.  In  such  cases  it  is  probable  that  chronic  suppura- 
tion has  in  reality  occurred,  the  inflammatory  products  undergoing  absorption 
as  the  result  of  treatment. 

Frequently,  however,  a  definite  abscess  forms,  and  gradually  advances  to 
the  surface.  The  pus  usually  escapes  from  the  capsule  by  perforating  the 
posterior  part  which  is  thinnest.  It  then  in  most  cases  comes  gradually 
forwards  beneath  the  gluteus  minimus  and  medius.  Having  reached  the 
anterior  border  of  the  glutei,  it  passes  beneath  the  tensor  vagina  femoris,  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  sartorius,  forming  a  sweUing  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh  below  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine.  From  this  pomt  it  often 
burrows  downwards,  and  opens  behind  the  thick  band  of  fascia  into  wluch  the 
tensor  vaginse  femoris  is  inserted,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  upper  third  of  the 
thio-h  Occasionally  the  abscess  escapes  from  the  joint  in  its  anterior  part, 
more  often  towards  the  outer  aspect.  It  is  also  a  fact  of  practical  importance 
that  when  a  tuberculous  focus  exists  in  the  neck  of  the  femur  it  is  possible 
for  an  abscess  of  considerable  size  to  form  in  the  anterior  region  of  the  hip 
without  the  joint  itself  being  actually  involved. 
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When  the  acetabulnm  is  perforated,  the  abscess  forms  between  the  obturator 
internus  and  the  bone,  the  muscle  being  at  last  extensively  destroyed.  The 
pus  is  confined  beneath  the  obturator  fascia,  which  becomes  greatly  thickened, 
and  shuts  oflP  the  abscess  from  the  general  cavity  of  the  pelvis.    As  the  pus 
increases  in  quantity,  it  burrows  upwards,  and  perforates  the  attachment  of 
the  obturator  fascia  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  coming  to  the  surface  above  or 
below  Poupart's  ligament.    It  very  rarely  if  ever  escapes  by  the  small  sciatic 
notch  along  the  course  of  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  internus,  and  it  never 
reaches  the  great  sciatic  notch,  being  shut  off  by  the  thickened  obturator  fascia. 
When  there  is  extensive  necrosis  of  the  pelvic  bones,  the  abscess  may  find  its  way 
into  the  true  pelvis,  and  point  beside  the  rectum  or  open  into  the  bowel ;  but  this 
is  rare  in  hip  disease.    Still  more  rarely  the  pus  may  escape  from  the  front  of 
the  joint  and  get  into  the  psoas  muscle,  forming  a  psoas  abscess.    When  this 
occurs,  it  is  probably  due  to  the  existence  of  a  communication  between  the 
synovial  membrane  of  the  joint  and  the  bursa  beneath  the  psoas  in  front  of 
the  articulation. 

5.  When  the  abscesses  have  burst  or  been  opened,  Sinuses  are  left, 
an  attentive  examination  of  the  position  and  direction  of  which  is  of 
importance  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  seat  of  the  osseous  disease. 
There  are  three  situations  in  which  sinuses  are  met  with,  which  vary 
according  to  their  point  of  origin  from  the  abscess,  and  the  position  of  the 
diseased  bone : — 

1.  When  the  abscess  has  originated  in  primary  synovial  tuberculosis,  or  when 
the  disease  has  commenced  in  the  head  of  the  femur  and  subsequently 
implicated  the  joint,  the  pus  usually  takes  the  course  above  described  and 
reaches  the  surface  below  and  a  little  in  front  of  the  great  trochanter,  about 
the  msertion  of  the  tensor  vagina  femoris  into  the  fascia  of  the  limb.  A 
smus  in  this  situation  indicates  therefore  almost  invariably  disease  chiefly 
implicating  the  soft  structures  of  the  joint  or  the  head  of  the  femur  A 
similar  smus  may,  however,  result  from  disease  of  the  trochanter  not  extending 
to  the  joint.  2.  When  the  sinus  is  in  the  gluteal  region  it  may  have  originated 
in  an  abscess  escaping  fi-om  the  back  of  the  joint  as  above  described  but  not 
extending  so  far  downwards  ;  not  unft-equently,  however,  a  similar  sinus  leads 
down  to  disease  of  the  pelvic  bones,  a  portion  of  the  dorsum  ilii  being  commonly 
the  part  involved.    3.  The  sinus  may  open  in  the  pubic  region  either  above  or 
below  Poupart  s  ligament ;  in  this  situation  it  is  almost  certainly  diagnostic  of 
disease  of  the  pelvic  bones.    When  it  appears  alove  the  ligament  It  almost 
invariably  leads  into  an  intrapelvic  abscess  due  to  perforation  of  the  floor  of 
the  acetabulum  ;  when  it  opens  heloio  the  ligament  it  very  frequently  is 
connected  with  disease  of  the  ramus  of  the  pubes  or  ischium 

It  18  only  by  attention  to  these  circumstances  that  the  Surgeon  is  enabled  in 
many  cases  to  form  an  approximate  opinion  as  to  the  seat  and  extent  of  the 
OSS  ons  disease    for  the  diseased  bone  is  often  so  covered  in  by  healthy  osseou 

by  inflamed  and  indurated  tissues,  that  the  probe  cannot  touch  it  •  or 
windings.'  ""'^  '  P^^^^  f^Uo^v  its 

0.  Dislocation.-True  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  femur  is  a  rirp 
occurrence  m  cases  of  tuberculous  disease  of  the  hip.    It  does,  hXever  some 
times  happen  that  as  the  result  of  some  slight  injury  to  the  joint  acIual  dTlo: 
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cation  may  take  place,  even  before  any  extensive  destruction  of  the  articular 
surfaces  has  occurred.  Such  an  accident  is  favoured  by  softeniug  and  ulcera- 
tion of  the  capsular  ligament,  destruction  of  the  ligaraentum  teres,  and  possibly 
by  over-distension  of  the  capsule  with  pus  or  inflammatory  exudation.  It  may 
indeed  be  stated  generally  that  in  every  case  of  dislocation  of  the  hip  occurring 
in  a  child,  careful  inquiry  must  be  made  as  to  the  presence  of  any  symptoms 
indicative  of  joint  disease  before  the  accident. 

The  dislocation  is  almost  invariably  of  the  dorsal  variety,  the  head  of  the 
bone  escaping  above  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  internus.  The  limb  assumes 
the  ordinary  attitude  of  that  displacement,  being  shortened,  flexed,  adducted, 
and  rotated  inwards.  In  rare  cases,  however,  when  the  limb  has  been  kept 
perfectly  extended  on  a  splint,  the  head  of  the  bone  may  be  displaced  so  as  to 
lie  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  dorsum  ilii  immediately  behind  and  below  the 
anterior  inferior  iliac  spine,  the  trochanter  being  directed  backwards  and  the 
limb  everted  and  extended.  This  position  is  probably  always  the  result  of 
treatment  in  which  the  limb  has  been  kept  perfectly  extended  but  without 
sufficient  care  being  taken  to  prevent  eversion. 

It  occasionally  happens  when  the  disease  commences  in  the  femur  that  the 
whole  epiphysis  of  the  head  becomes  separated  from  the  shaft  and  remains  in 
the  acetabulum  while  the  trochanter  is  drawn  upwards  and  rests  on  the  dorsum 
ilii.  In  those  cases  the  head  commonly  necroses  and  remains  as  a  foreigu 
body  in  the  acetabulum,  indefinitely  prolonging  the  disease  unless  removed  by 
operation. 

Should  true  dislocation  occur  without  the  supervention  of  suppuration  a  fake 
joint  may  be  formed  upon  the  dorsum  ilii  where  the  bone  lodges.  If  suppura- 
tion is  present  the  head  of  the  bone  will  be  found  in  a  carious  state,  and 
no  attempt,  or  at  the  most  an  imperfect  one,  is  made  at  the  construction  of  an 
articulation  around  it. 

Although  true  dislocation  is  rare,  a  gradual  displacement  of  the  upper  end 
of  the  femur  in  a  direction  backwards  and  upwards  is  very  common.  This  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  passing  to  the  upper  end  of  the  thigh 
bone,  and  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  erosion  of  the  head  and  the  wearing  away 
of  the  brim  of  the  acetabulum.  The  result  of  this  displacement  is  an  increasing 
shortening  of  the  limb,  the  summit  of  the  great  trochanter  being  raised  a  con- 
siderable distance  above  Nelaton's  line  ;  adduction  and  rotation  of  the  limb 
inwards  are  also  usually  present. 

In  macerated  specimens  of  this  kind  the  upper  part  of  the  acetabulum, 
against  which  the  diseased  head  of  the  femur  has  been  lying,  shows  the  porous 
spongy  appearance  indicative  of  rarefying  osteitis,  while  the  lower  part,  which 
has  been  relieved  by  displacement  of  the  femur  upwards,  shows  evident  signs 
of  repair,  new  bone  having  been  formed  which  closes  up  the  cancellous  spaces, 
and  often  renders  the  structure  more  dense  than  natural.  These  appearances 
show  that  the  acetabulum  when  affected  secondarily,  will  readily  repan-  if 
relieved  from  the  irritation  of  the  friction  of  the  diseased  head  of  the  femur 
against  it.  In  very  rare  instances  of  extensive  destruction  of  the  acetabulum 
the  head  of  the  femur  has  been  known  to  slip  into  the  pelvis. 

7  Ankylosis  may  occur  either  with  or  without  previous  suppuration,  it 
the  joint  has  suppurated  and  the  head  of  the  bone  be  displaced  on  to  the 
dorsum  ilii,  a  false  joint  may  eventually  form,  or  osseous  ankylosis  in  a  more 
or  less  faulty  position  may  take  place.  If  the  head  of  the  bone  continue  in  the 
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acetabnliitn  without  suppuration,  osseous  ankylosis  may  ensue  with  but  little 
shortening  of  the  limb. 

Having  now  considered  separately  the  principal  phenomena  of  chronic 
hip-joint  disease,  it  remains  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  course  of  a  typical 
case,  and  the  methods  of  examination. 

The  first  symptom  that  usually  attracts  attention  is,  that  the  child  limps  and 
walks  in  a  peculiar  shuflBing,  hopping  manner  ;  he  does  not  stand  firmly  upon 
both  feet,  but  rests  on  the  toes  of  the  afi'ected  limb,  the  knee  of  which  is  bent. 
This  may  be  the  only  symptom  when  the  child  comes  under  observation,  but 
in  many  cases  pain  of  the  character  already  described  is  also  present  (p.  415). 
At  this  stage  of  the  disease,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  the  patient  will 
often  refer  to  the  knee  rather  than  the  hip  as  the  seat  of  pain,  and  a  careless 
Surgeon  might  be  misled  and  treat  the  wrong  joint ;  the  more  so,  as  there  is 
not  unfrequently  a  good  deal  of  cutaneous  sensibihty  about  the  inner  side  of 
the  knee-joint.    In  examining  the  case  the  Surgeon  should  have  the  child 
stripped,  and  then  note  the  exact  position  of  the  limb.    At  this  early  stage  a 
varying  degree  of  flexion  at  the  hip  is  always  present,  and  is  associated  with  a 
corresponding  lordosis  of  the  lumbar  spine  (p.  417)  ;  at  the  same  time  there 
is  usually  abduction  of  the  hmb  with  slight  external  rotation.    Viewed  from 
behind  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  gluteal  fold  on  the  afi'ected  side  is  less 
obvious  than  natural  ;  this  is  the  result  of  the  flexion  of  the  hip,  and  occurs 
independently  of  muscular  wasting,  which  however  develops  early,  and 
chiefly  affects  the  gluteal  region,  causing  flattening  of  the  buttock.  '  If  the 
patient  be  a  female  the  labium  on  the  aflPected  side  will  be  seen  to  be  at  a 
lower  level  than  on  the  sound  one.    Having  observed  these  different  points 
the  child  should  be  placed  on  its  back  on  a  flat  couch,  and  the  amount  of  the 
deformity  estimated.    The  flexion  is  at  once  obvious  if  the  sound  thigh  is 
bent  up  so  as  to  reduce  the  tilting  forwards  of  the  pelvis  by  straightening  the 
lumbar  spine  ;  the  affected  hmb  will  then  be  raised  from  the  couch  to  an 
extent  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  flexion  which  is  present  (p.  417).  The 
degree  of  abduction  is  estimated  by  passing  a  tape  across  the  front  of  the 
pelvis  from  one  anterior  superior  spine  to  the  other,  and  noting  the  angle 
which  the^  affected  limb  forms  with  it.    Measurement  will  show  that  no 
alteration  in  length  exists,  the  apparent  lengthening  being  due  to  tilting  of 
the  pelvis  (p.  418).    By  gently  manipulating  the  limb  it  will  be  found  that 
there  is  marked  limitation  of  movement  in  the  hip,  the  pelvis  and  femur 
moving  together.    Pressure  on  the  front  of  the  joint  and  over  the  trochanter 
IS  painful,  but  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  pain  is 
caused  by  forcible  extension  and  by  striking  the  heel  or  knee.    In  the  early 
stages  swelling  may  be  completely  absent  ;  if  present  it  usually  occupies  the 
upper  part  of  Scarpa's  triangle  or  obliterates  the  hollow  behind  the  great 
trochanter. 

As  the  disease  advances  starting  pains  occur  at  night,  the  muscular  wasting 
of  the  hmb  becomes  more  marked,  whilst  steadily  increasing  fulness  in  the 
region  of  the  joint  indicates  that  an  abscess  is  forming.  This  may  first  be 
detected  behind  the  trochanter,  but  more  often  deep  fluctuation  is  felt  below 
the  anterior  superior  iliac  sjtine.  Sometimes  the  abscess  forms  more  inter- 
nally under  the  pectineus  muscle,  and  may  give  rise  to  severe  pain  down  the 
mner  side  of  the  thigh  by  its  pressure  upon  the  obturator  nerve  An 
intrapclvic  abscess  from  acetabular  disease  usually  makes  its  way  upwards  and 
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points  at  Poupart's  ligament ;  it  may  .sometimes  be  recognized  by  the  thicken- 
ing felt  on  rectal  examination.  Enlarged  glands  are  often  felt  in  Scarpa's 
triangle,  or  on  deep  pressure  above  Poupart's  ligament. 

It  is  about  this  period  that  the  change  from  the  abducted  to  the  adducted 
position  usually  (p.  417)  takes  places,  followed  by  true  shortening  of  the  limb. 
The  shortening  of  the  limb  arises  in  ciironic  cases  partly  from  want  of  growth 
consequent  upon  disuse,  but  it  is  chiefly  due  in  most  cases  to  destruction  of 
the  brim  of  the  acetabulum  and  slow  displacement  upwards  of  the  femur  on  to 
the  dorsum  ilii. 

Finally,  the  abscesses  point  and  burst  through  the  skin,  leaving  Binusep 
which  may  continue  to  discharge  for  indefinite  periods  (Fig.  507).  The 
constitutional  disturbance  which  accompanies  the  progress  of  the  disease 
varies  much  in  different  cases.  In  the  early  stages  the  health  often  suffers  very 
little  except  from  want  of  exercise,  and  possibly  from  the  interference  with 


Fig.  567. — Tuberculous  Disease  of  Hip-joint.    Sinuses  on  outer  side  of  Thigh. 

Bleep  caused  by  starting  pains.  A  slight  but  constant  nocturnal  elevation  of 
temperature  will  often  be  noted. 

An  increase  in  the  fever  often,  but  not  invariably,  occurs  when  suppuration 
takes  place.  If  the  abscesses  be  allowed  to  open  spontaneously,  and  decom- 
position to  occur  in  the  discharges,  the  patient  will  steadily  waste,  and 
eventually  die  from /hectic  and  albumenoid  disease.  Occasionally  the  fatal 
result  is  preceded  by  tuberculous  meningitis  or  general  tuberculosis. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood,  however,  that  the  course  of  the  disease  as  abov( 
briefly  sketched  is  subject  to  many  variations.  Spontaneous  cure  may  occui' 
at  any  stage— in  some  cases  with  a  more  or  less  ankylosed  hip,  but  wit1i 
little  other  alteration  of  the  limb  ;  in  more  advanced  cases,  with  ankylosis, 
wasting  and  deformity.  Moreover,  if  the  disease  assume  the  form  of  dry 
caries,  "considerable  destruction  may  slowly  occur  with  such  a  remarkable 
freedom  from  pain  and  other  symptoms,  that  the  serious  nature  of  the  case 
mny  easily  escape  detection. 
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Diagnosis. — In  making  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculous  disease  of  the  hip, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  it  in  its  early  stages  with  an  attack  of 
rheumatism,  a  not  unfrequent  mistake.  The  alteration  in  the  shape  and 
position  of  the  limb,  the  obliteration  of  the  fold  of  the  nates,  and  the 
limitation  of  the  pain  to  one  joint,  will  usually  prevent  the  Sm^geon  from 
falKng  into  this  error.  AYith  disease  of  the  knee,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
confound  hip  disease,  in  consequence  of  the  pain  in  the  early  stages  being 
commonly  referred  to  the  former  joint ;  here  the  absence  of  any  positive  sign 
of  disease  about  the  knee,  and  the  existence  of  all  the  signs  of  disease  in  the  hip 
that  have  akeady  been  noticed,  will  enable  the  Surgeon  to  recognize  the  true 
seat  of  the  affection.  Lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  accompanied  by  neuralgic 
tenderness  in  the  hip,  occasionally  gives  rise  to  apparent  shortening  of  the 
limb  with  pain  and  rigidity  ;  but  in  these  cases  the  existence  of  the  spinal 
affection,  the  superficial  nature  of  the  pain,  and  the  absence  of  increase  of 
suffering  wheu  the  joint  is  firmly  compressed,  or  of  painful  startings  at  night, 
will  indicate  the  true  nature  of  the  affection.  Abscess  may  occasionally, 
though  rarely,  form  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hip  without  the  joint  being 
diseased.  Should  this  take  place  towards  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  articu- 
lation under  the  pectineus  muscle,  it  may,  by  its  pressure  upon  the  obturator 
nerve,  occasion  pain  in  the  thigh  and  knee,  as  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
articulation  is  affected  ;  here,  however,  the  sound  state  of  the  joint  at  its 
posterior  and  outer  part,  the  absence  of  all  obliquity  of  the  pelvis,  and  of  the 
other  signs  of  the  true  hip  disease,  will  enable  the  diagnosis  to  be  made. 
The  diagnosis  from  sacro-iliac  disease  has  been  described  at  p.  J:07.  In  infants 
inflammation  of  the  glands  in  the  groin  may  simulate  hip  disease,  as  the  child 
flexes  and  adducts  the  limb,  and  screams  when  any  forcible  attempt  at  extension 
is  made.  It  can  be  distinguished  from  hip  disease  by  feeling  the  glands  if  the 
child  be  not  too  fat,  and  by  observing  that  the  thigh  can  be  completely  flexed  and 
freely  rotated  without  causing  signs  of  pain.  In  the  early  stages  of  its  forma- 
tion a  psoas  abscess  may  be  evidenced  only  by  flexion  of  the  hip,  due  to  the 
contraction  of  the  psoas  muscle,  whilst  all  the  ordinary  signs  of  caries  of  the 
spine  to  which  the  abscess  is  due  may  be  absent.  In  such  cases  it  will  be 
noted  that  there  is  no  limitation  of  the  other  movements  of  the  flexed  hip,  and 
it  will  often  be  possible  to  detect  the  psoas  abscess  by  abdominal  palpation. 
Disease  of  the  hip  and  disease  of  the  spine  sometimes  occur  together,  and  the 
difficulty  of  diagnosis  may  be  great  if  in  such  a  case  a  psoas  abscess  has 
extended  on  to  the  thigh,  causing  swelling  in  the  anterior  region  of 
the  hip. 

Acute  hip  disease  may  be  mistaken  for  peritgphlitis.  The  child  lies  with 
the  thigh  flexed  on  the  abdomen,  and  complains  acutely  when  the  right 
groin  is  pressed.  The  diagnosis  is  easily  made  by  anesthetizing  the 
patient,  when  manipulations  of  the  parts  will  reveal  the  precise  seat  of  the 
inflammation. 

It  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule  that  if  the  thigh  can  be  flexed  to  a  right 
angle  without  any  movement  of  the  pelvis,  perceptible  to  the  hand  placed^on 
the  anterior  superior  spine  and  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  crest,  and  if 
while  in  that  position  with  the  knee  flexed,  the  femur  can  be  abducted  and 
rotated  outwards  till  the  heel  is  over  the  sound  thigh,  there  is  no  disease  of 
the  hip.  This  movement  is  so  readily  made  in  young  children  that  it  is  an 
easy  mode  of  excluding  hip  disease,  though  of  course  if  it  is  impossible,  it  does 
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not  prove  its  preseuce,  as  limitation  of  mobility  may  be  due  to  causes  outside 
the  joint. 

Tlic  Prognosis  in  cases  of  tuberculous  disease  of  the  hip  must  be  regarded 
from  two  points  of  view— 1,  as  concerns  the  Life  of  the  Patient  ;  and  2,  as 
concerns  the  Utility  of  the  Limb. 

1.  Life. — Disease  of  the  hip-joint,  and  of  the  contiguous  osseous  structures, 
is  dangerous  to  life  in  proportion  to  the  abundance  and  the  long  continuance 
of  the  suppuration  ;  and  this  is  dependent  partly  on  the  patient's  constitution, 
but  chiefly  on  the  extent  of  the  osseous  disease.  In  the  synovial  form,  suppu- 
ration is  often  prevented  by  rest  and  appropriate  treatment  ;  and  when  this  is 
the  case,  the  patient  will  usually  recover.  If  suppuration  take  place  in  cases 
of  this  kind,  recovery  need  not  be  despaired  of ;  but  convalescence  will  be 
greatly  protracted.  In  such  cases  much  will  depend  on  the  patient's  constitu- 
tion. If  that  be  highly  scrofulous  or  if  there  be  tuberculous  disease  elsewhere, 
the  prognosis  becomes  correspondingly  bad. 

When  the  bones  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  hip  are  the  primary 
seat  of  disease,  the  case  assumes  a  much  graver  aspect,  but  even  then  under 
proper  treatment,  there  is  a  good  prospect  of  cure. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  primarily  femoral,  and  dependent  upon 
tubercle  in  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone,  the  prognosis  is  not  so  favourable,  but 
in  a  considerable  proportion  spontaneous  cure  may  take  place  under  proper 
treatment  even  without  operative  interference. 

The  condition  of  the  jj^^vic  hones  is  one  that  more  materially  than  any  one 
other  circumstance  influences  the  prognosis  in  cases  of  hip  disease.  When  the 
acetabulum  is  perforated  intrapelvic  abscess  will  probably  form,  and  unless  the 
diseased  osseous  structures  be  excised,  a  fatal  result  may  be  anticipated.  If 
the  acetabulum  be  merely  superficially  carious,  the  condition  need  not  seriously 
aSect  the  prognosis.  In  these  cases  the  displacement  of  the  head  of  the  bone 
is  the  first  step  towards  the  cure  of  the  disease  in  the  acetabulum.  The  surface 
of  the  cavity,  which  is  roughened,  and  deprived  of  its  cartilage,  speedily 
becomes  covered  by  granulations,  which  become  developed  into  fibrous  tissue, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  cavity  becomes  filled  with  dense  fibroid 
growth. 

When  the  disease  extends  to  the  osseous  structures  around  the  acetabulum, 
such  as  the  rami  of  the  ischium  and  pubes,  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  and 
the  upper  lip  of  the  acetabulum,  and  even  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium,  it  usually 
partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  necrosis  than  of  caries.  In  extensive  pelvic 
disease  such  as  this,  natural  means  are  quite  unable  to  elfect  a  cure,  and  the 
patient  must  die  of  hectic  or  intercurrent  disease,  unless  recourse  be  had  to 
excision  of  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  and  the  whole  of  the  necrosed  and 
carious  osseous  structures. 

The  report  of  the  "  Committee  of  the  Clinical  Society  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  value  of  excision  as  a  means  of  treating  disease  of  the  hip-joint  in 
childhood,"  contains  the  most  accurate  information  we  possess  concerning  the 
death-rate  of  hip  disease,  in  the  statistics  furnished  by  Ploward  Marsh  of  the 
cases  treated  by  him  in  the  Alexandra  Hospital  for  Hip  Disease  in  Childhood, 
between  1867  and  187!).  The  total  number  of  cases  amounted  to  401.  These 
may  be  divided  first  into  277,  or  09  per  cent.,  in  which  suppuration  took  place, 
and  124,  or  31  per  cent.,  in  which  no  abscess  formed.  The  following  table 
shows  the  results.    Those  classed  as  "  verified  cures  "  were  examined  by  the 
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Committee.  The  value  of  the  statistics  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the 
patients  at  the  Hip  Hospital  are  kept  under  treatment  or  watched  as  out- 
patients as  far  as  possible  until  the  final  result  is  known.  Patients  requii-ing 
operation  are  sent  elsewhere,  and  consequently  are  placed  in  a  separate  class. 


WITH 

WITHOUT 

SUPPURATION. 

SUPPURATION. 

52 

31 

38 

24 

C.  In  process  of  cure  and  still  under  observation 

7 

5 

D.  Unfcraced  : — 

a.  Apparently  cured  on  discharge     .       .       .  . 

9 

1.5 

Z».  Apparently  convalescent  ..... 

9 

11 

c.  In  progress  on  discharge  

41 

9 

.5 

7 

F.  Cases  still  under  treatment  

14 

9 

G.  Under  treatment,  apparently  incurable 

3 

0 

87 

13 

17 

0 

277 

124 

These  figures  yield  a  percentage  of  42 "3  of  cures  or  convalescents,  24*2  of. 
incomplete  cases,  and  33*5  of  deaths.  Of  the  87  cases  in  which  death  took 
place  after  suppuration,  16  died  of  meningitis,  20  died  of  albuminuria  and 
dropsy,  3  of  albuminuria  and  phthisis,  5  of  phthisis,  9  of  exhaustion,  2  of 
erysipelas,  1  of  pytemia,  and  24  from  unknown  causes,  19  of  which  had  been 
discharged  as  incurable.  In  the  13  non-suppuratiug  cases  which  terminated 
fatally,  death  took  place  from  the  following  causes  :  7  from  meningitis,  1  from 
phthisis,  1  from  tuberculous  pneumonia,  1  from  croup,  1  from  intercurrent 
disease  (nature  unknown),  and  2  from  unknown  causes. 

In  the  cases  with  suppuration  ending  in  cure  the  average  duration  of  treat- 
ment was  about  4  years,  in  the  non-suppurating  cases  it  was  about  3.  In  the 
fatal  suppurating  cases  the  average  duration  of  life  was  %\  years. 

Of  614  cases  treated  at  the  Hip  Hospital  in  the  years  1880  to  1889,  Howard 
Marsh  was  able  to  obtain  information  of  only  35  deaths,  which  gives  a  morta- 
lity as  low  as  6  per  cent.  The  treatment  of  the  suppurating  cases  consisted  in 
antiseptic  drainage  of  the  abscesses. 

G-eneral  tuberculosis  is  an  occasional,  but  very  rare,  cause  of  death  in  cases 
of  hip  disease.  Thus,  of  130  cases  treated  consecutively  in  University  College 
Hospital,  death  from  this  cause  only  occurred  in  5  instances,  whilst  Howard 
Marsh  finds  that  of  all  the  suppurating  cases  treated  at  the  Alexandra  Hospital 
since  1879,  only  5  per  cent,  have  died  from  this  cause. 

y*^^^*y  °^  Limb. — In  the  most  favourable  cases  of  recovery  from 
hip-joint  disease  a  varying  amount  of  lameness  almost  always  remains.  This 
may  not  be  more  than  a  scarcely  perceptible  limp,  due  to  slight  impairment 
of  the  mobility  of  the  joint.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  lameness 
IS  much  more  evident,  and  is  dependent  upon  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of 
ankylosis  of  the  hip-joint  and  shortening  of  the  limb,  often  with  faulty  position. 
In  these  cases  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  Nature  compensates  for  the  loss 
of  all  abduction  and  rotatory  power  in  the  hip  by  giving  an  extremely  increased 
degree  of  mobility  to  the  lumbar  vertebra  :  so  that  the  patient,  in  walkin- 
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swings  the  pelvis  from  these,  and  tlius  in  a  great  degree  makes  up  for  the  loss 
ot  the  natural  movements  in  the  ilio-femoral  articulation.  In  the  most 
extreme  cases  the  sliortened,  wasted  and  deformed  limb  hangs  powerless  from 
the  pelvis,  suspended  as  it  were  by  the  ilio-femoral  ligament,  and  sli'ditlv 
flexed  and  adducted. 

Of  the  83  cases  of  cure  from  the  Hip  Hospital  verified  by  the  Committee, 
69  are  described  as  "good  cures,"  11  as  "moderately  good,"  and  3  as  "cures 
with  considerable  lameness." 

In  his  Hunterian  Lectures  in  1889,  Howard  Marsh  gave  a  full  account  of 
the  condition  of  the  limb  in  70  cases  which  had  been  discharged  from  the 
Hospital,  after  varying  periods  of  more  than  a  year.  Of  37  cases  which  had 
suppurated,  a  single  sinus  was  present  in  4  ;  2  walked  perfectly,  22  well,  1 3 
indifferently  ;  mobility  was  perfect  in  1,  free  in  10,  slight  in  7,  and  absent  in 
18  ;  in  3  cases  there  was  no  shortening,  in  17  one  inch,  in  12  between  one  and 
two  inches,  and  in  3  more  than  two  inches,  the  average  being  one  inch. 

Of  39  cases  which  liad  not  suppurated,  12  walked  perfectly,  20  well,  and  0 
indifferently  ;  mobility  was  perfect  in  9,  free  in  10,  sh'ght  in  10,  and  absent 
in  10  ;  in  8  cases  there  was  no  shortening,  in  19  less  than  one  inch,  in  11 
more  than  one  inch,  the  average  being  two-thirds  of  an  inch. 

Treatment. — Nothing  need  be  said  here  concerning  the  constitutional  treat- 
ment of  chronic  hip  disease,  which  must  be  carried  out  on  the  same  principles 
which  have  already  been  considered  in  connexion  with  tuberculous  diseases  in 
general.  No  better  proof  can  be  given  of  the  primary  importance  of  favourable 
suiToundings,  good  food  and  attention  to  the  general  health,  than  the  much 
more  satisfactory  course  which  the  disease  usually  runs  in  children  of  the  well- 
to-do  classes  than  among  the  poor,  from  whom  the  majority  of  Hospital  ca--*  '; 
are  derived. 

In  the  local  treatment  it  is  of  especial  importance  to  adopt  early  measures, 
for  upon  this  largely  depends  the  hope  of  cure  with  the  least  possible  inter- 
ference with  the  utility  of  the  limb.  As  in  the  case  of  other  joints,  perfect 
rest  and  extension  are  the  most  essential  elements  in  the  early  treatment.  As 
a  general  rule  it  may  be  stated  that  the  first  step  taken  in  the  treatment  should 
be  to  apply  a  weight  extension  without  delay.  This  often  at  once  relieves  the 
pain  and  sfcartings,  and  is  by  far  the  most  efficient  means  of  overcoming  the 
flexion  and  lateral  displacement  which  are  almost  invariably  present. 

In  apj)lying  extension  by  means  of  a  weight,  the  following  plan  should  be 
adopted.  The  patient  is  placed  upon  a  hard  mattress.  The  angle  of  flexion 
and  the  degree  of  abduction  or  adduction  are  then  ascertained  by  the  methods 
already  described  (p.  417),  as  the  extension  must  at  first  be  made  as  accurately 
as  possible  in  the  line  of  the  abnormal  position  the  limb  has  assumed.  A  long 
broad  strip  of  adhesive  plaster  is  then  applied  of  suflicient  length  to  reach 
from  a  few  inches  tihove  the  knee  on  each  side  of  the  limb,  and  to  leave  a  loop 
projecting  beyond  the  sole  of  the  foot  for  about  one  foot.  In  the  loop  is 
placed  a  piece  of  wood  three  inches  in  length  to  form  a  "spreader,"  and  thus  to 
prevent  injurious  pressure  on  the  malleoli.  A  hole  may  be  drilled  through  the 
spreader  and  the  plaster  covering  it,  and  through  this  the  cord  bearing  the 
weight  is  passed  and  secured  by  a  knot.  Narrower  strips  of  plaster  ai-e  then 
applied  diagonally  round  the  limb  to  fix  the  first  piece  more  securely ;  gretit 
care  being  taken  that  no  strip  pass  circularly  round  the  limb  in  such  a  way 
as  to  constrict  it.    A  flannel  bandage  is  next  applied  from  the  malleoli  to  the 
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middle  of  the  thigh,  to  ensure  the  adhesion  of  the  plaster.    A  long  splint  is 
next  applied  to  the  sound  limb  ;  without  this,  although  by  extension  the  pain 
luay  be  removed,  adduction  or  abduction  and  some  degree  of  flexion  cannot 
be  prevented,  as  the  patient  will  turn  on  one  side  and  avoid  the  direct  pull  of 
the  weight.    The  long  splint  being  fixed,  the  weight  is  applied  to  the  rope 
attached  to  the  spreader  and  passing  over  a  pulley.    The  pulley  should  be 
;  fixed  to  some  apparatus  allowing  of  its  being  raised  or  lowered  as  circum- 
\  stances  may  require.    If  the  proper  apparatus,  such  as  is  used  in  hospitals,  be 
not  at  hand,  a  pulley  may  be  readily  made  from  a  cotton-reel  with  a  piece  of 
i  wire  passed  through  it,  by  which  it  can  be  slung  to  the  back  of  a  chair  or  a 
I  clothes-horse.    The  weight  of  the  body  serves  as  the  counter-extension,  and  if 
)  necessary  the  foot  of  the  bed  may  be  raised  on  blocks  to  prevent  the  patient 
:!  slipping  down.    The  most  convenient  form  of  weight  is  a  tin  can  filled  with 
'I  shot  or  water,  till  the  degree  of  extension  obtained  is  comfortable  to  the 
\  patient.    The  pulley  and  weight  are  to  be  adjusted  in  such  a  way  that  the 
t  extension  shall  act  on  the  limb  directly  in  the  line  of  its  abnormal  position. 


Fig.  56S.— Apparatus  for  Extension  by  Weights  in  Hip-joint  Disease. 

To  do  this  the  diseased  limb  must  be  raised  till  the  lumbar  spine  is  in  contact 
with  the  bed,  and  the  degree  of  abduction  or  adduction  must  correspond  to 

I  that  noted  before  the  apparatus  was  applied.  During  the  acute  stage  any 
forced  attempt  to  drag  the  limb  immediately  into  its  normal  position  would 
only  aggravate  the  pain,  but  by  making  the  extension  as  above  described,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  limb  speedily  falls  into  the  proper  position.  At  the 
end  of  each  day  the  pulley  must  be  readjusted  so  as  gradually  to  bring  the 
limb  parallel  to  its  fellow.    In  recent  cases  a  few  days  will  often  suffice  to 

I  bring  the  limb  into  its  normal  position  ;  in  more  advanced  cases  some  weeks 
may  be  required.  If  the  treatment  has  to  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time, 
the  apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  5G8  may  be  employed.  In  it  the  pelvis  and 
body  are  fixed  to  the  bed  by  means  of  broad  felt  straps  and  buckles.  A 
leather  ankle-strap  is  then  placed  round  the  foot  and  lower  part  of  the  leg, 
and  a  padded  belt  above  the  knee.  From  the  sides  of  each  of  these,  straps 
are  carried  to  a  point  six  or  eight  inches  beyond  the  foot,  where  they  are 
attached  to  a  transverse  iron  rod,  four  inches  long.  From  this  the  cord  suspend- 
ing the  weight  passes  over  a  pulley-frame  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  bed.  The 
weight  applied  should  be  from  two  to  three  pounds  in  children  up  to  six  years 
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of  age  ;  four  pounds  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten  ;  five  or  six  pounds  from 
ten  to  thirty. 

The  period  during  which  the  weight  extension  should  be  applied  has 
already  been  considered  at  p.  420.  At  the  end  of  the  time  the  Surgeon  must 
decide  what  are  the  means  best  adapted  for  the  maintenance  of  perfect  rest  in 
the  joint,  which  will  be  required  for  at  least  a  year.  If  the  patient's  surround- 
ings are  such  that  he  will  not  be  deprived  of  fresh  air  by  being  kept  in  the 
recumbent  position  for  some  weeks  at  least,  this  is  certainly  the  most  efficient 
treatment.    In  adults  a  long  splint  may  be  applied  as  for  fractured  thigh. 


Fig.  570.— Thomas's 
Splint. 


Fig.  569.— Thomas's  Splint  applied. 

This  is  however,  of  little  use  in  children,  as  they  always  manage  by  twisting 
the  body  to  maintain  a  considerable  degree  of  flexion  with  adduction  or  abduc- 
tion.  Hamilton's  double  long  splint  (Fig.  218,  Vol.  L,  p.  G22)  should  there- 
fore be  used,  by  which  a  much  better  position  is  obtained.  Weight  extension 
can  be  applied  with  this  if  required.  .  •      ,  i 

Thomas's  sphnt  (Figs.  5GD,  570)  is  by  far  the  best  apparatus  yet  invented 
for  the  treatment  of  all  Ibrms  of  hip  disease.  It  may  be  applied  at  any  stage, 
and  should  be  worn  till  the  cure  is  complete.  It  will,  however  generally  be 
found  most  convenient,  when  there  is  considerable  abduction  or  adduction  witb 
acute  pain  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  to  correct  this  by  means  of  the 
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weight  extension  used  as  above  described  before  applying  the  Thomas's 
splint.    Thomas's  splint  is  the  only  apparatus  that  maintains  absolute  rest  of 
i  the  joint,  while  at  the  same  time  the  patient  is  able  to  move  about  daring  the 
whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  treatment.    The  splint  consists  of  a  flat  bar  of 
;  soft  iron,  varying  from  three  quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
;i  width,  and  from  three-sixteenths  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in.  thickness, 
:  according  to  the  age,  size,  and  weight  of  the  patient.    This  bar  must  be  long 
enough  to  reach  from  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula  to  the  middle  of  the  leg 
immediately  below  the  prominence  of  the  calf.    The  upper  and  lower  parts 
must  be  straight  to  fit  the  back  and  the  leg,  and  between  these  it  must  be 
bent  into  a  curve  accurately  fitted  to  the  buttock  of  the  patient.    To  this 
j  vertical  bar,  three  curved  transverse  bars  of  soft  iron  about  |  inch  thick,  by  1 
to  f  inch,  are  fixed  as  in  Fig.  570.    The  upper  of  these  should  be  of  sufficient 
length  to  embrace  the  chest  about  as  far  as  the  nipple  on  each  side.  The 
middle  bar  should  be  immediately  below  the  curve  for  the  buttock  in  the  ver- 
tical bar.    If  it  be  placed  too  low,  the  splint  is  more  apt  to  twist  round  and 
'  allow  flexion.    The  whole  apparatus  is  padded  with  a  thin  layer  of  felt,  or 
.  flannel,  covered  with  leather.  The  splint  is  applied  in  such  a  way  that  the  curved 
part  of  the  vertical  bar  lies  midway  between  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  and 
i  the  great  trochanter.    The  curved  parts  are  then  bent  so  as  to  fit  the  chest, 
.  thigh,  and  leg  comfortably.    A  strong  piece  of  bandage  is  passed  through  the 
I  rings  in  the  ends  of  the  chest-piece,  and  tied  firmly.    A  broad  body-bandage 
of  swan's  down  calico,  or  flannel,  is  then  wound  round  the  vertical  bar,  so  as 
J  to  get  a  good  hold  of  it,  and  carried  two  or  three  times  round  the  body. 
A  narrower  bandage  is  next  applied  to  the  thigh  and  leg.    If  the  patient  is  to 
walk  about,  braces  of  strong  cahco  must  be  fixed  to  the  chest-piece,  and  carried 
over  the  shoulders,  otherwise  the  splint  will  slip  down.    If  there  is  much 
flexion,  the  splint  may  be  bent  forwards  immediately  below  the  buttock  curve 
to  a  degree  a  httle  less  than  that  of  the  limb,  which  may  be  allowed  to  he 
upon  it  with  the  knee  slightly  bent.    In  this  position  it  is  secured  by  a  few 
turns  of  bandage  round  the  thigh  and  leg.    In  a  few  days,  if  the  patient  be 
kept  on  his  back,  the  weight  of  the  hmb  will  have  extended  the  hip,  so 
I  that  the  whole  leg  is  uniformly  in  contact  with  the  splint,  which  may  then  be 
I  straightened  a  little  ;  this  is  repeated  until  the  flexion  is  corrected.  The 
!  vertical  bar  must  never  be  bent  opposite  the  knee.  If  there  is  much  adduction, 
it  is  often  convenient  to  twist  the  vertical  bar,  so  that  its  anterior  aspect  looks 
I  very  slightly  outwards  from  below  the  buttock.  These  alterations  in  the  shape 
i  of  the  splint  must  be  carried  out  by  the  Surgeon  himself  with  strong  iron 
I  wrenches  made  for  the  purpose.  A  little  experience  is  required  in  the  manipu- 
lation of  these  splints,  but  the  necessary  skill  is  easily  acquired,  and  will  well 
repay  the  Surgeon  for  the  trouble  involved  is  so  doing.    The  splint  must  be 
worn  continuously  day  and  night  till  all  symptoms  have  subsided,  often  for  two 
or  three  years.    In  walking  with  crutches,  the  patient  is  raised  by  a  patten  on 
i  the  foot  of  the  sound  Hmb,  so  that  the  opposite  foot  does  not  touch  the  ground 
(Fig.  569).   Should  suppuration  take  place,  Thomas's  splint  is  still  the  most 
convenient  apparatus,  as  it  leaves  the  parts  uncovered  in  which  the  abscesses 
point.   One  great  advantage  in  the  splint,  is  that  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Surgeon,  any  blacksmith  can  do  the  iron-work,  and  any  saddler  the  padding 
:  and  it  is  thus  equally  available  for  country  or  city  practice. 

After  all  acute  symptoms  have  disappeared,  Thomas's  splint  is  still  the  best 
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apparatus,  but  sometimes  the  joint  may  be  conveniently  fixed  by  means  of  a 
leather  splint,  the  starched  bandage,  or  the  plaster  of  Paris  bandage.  Of 
these  1  prefer  the  starched  bandage  as  being  most  easily  applied.  The  liip 
part  must  be  strengthened  with  a  piece  of  pasteboard  lined  with  calico, 
sutticiently  long  to  extend  down  the  whole  of  the  back  of  the  thigh  t(j  below 
the  knee,  so  as  to  support  that  joint  also,  and  the  spica  bandage  must  be 
applied  in  repeated  turns,  otherwise  the  apparatus  will  not  fix  the  joint.  In 
applying  this  or  any  other  apparatus,  it  is  often  necessaiy,  especially  in 
children,  to  administer  chloroform,  as  the  pain  occasioned  by  the  necessary 
movements  may  be  too  severe  to  be  borne  without  it. 

In  young  children  a  single  Thomas's  splint  is  not  an  efficient  appliance,  and 
it  is  very  essential  that  the  lower  limbs  be  fixed  so  that  tilting  of  the  pelvis  may 
be  prevented,  and  in  order  that  the  child  may  be  easily  carried  about  without 
fear  of  moving  the  inflamed  joint.  For  this  purpose  a  double  Thomas's  splint 
should  be  employed.  This  consists  of  a  vertical  bar  for  each  lower  limb  which 
is  attached  above  to  the  circular  band  ;  the  leg  pieces  should  be  fixed  in  such 
a  position  that  the  limbs  are  slightly  abducted. 

The  above  description  includes  the  general  plan  of  treatment  required  in  the 
early  stages  of  tuberculous  disease  of  the  hip,  and,  although  different  Surgeons 
may  employ  various  methods  for  carrying  out  the  treatment,  their  object  is  the 
same,  viz.,  to  bring  about  arrest  of  the  disease  by  putting  the  joint  at  perfect 
rest,  reheving  muscular  spasm  by  extension,  and  improving  the  condition  of 
the  general  health. 

In  spite  of  every  precaution,  however,  suppuration  occurs  in  a  considerable 
proportion  of  cases,  and  unfortunately  has  often  already  taken  place  when  the 
case  is  first  brought  for  treatment.  Under  these  circumstances  a  wide 
diff"erence  of  opinion  exists  amongst  Surgeons  at  the  present  day  as  to  the  line 
of  treatment  which  should  be  adopted.  It  is  at  once  obvious  that  the  success 
of  the  method  adopted  must  be  judged  chiefly  by  the  amount  of  danger  which 
it  involves  to  the  Hfe  of  the  patient,  and  by  the  ultimate  utility  of  the  limb. 
Preference  must  also  be  given  to  that  method  which,  without  sacrificing  any  of 
the  advantages  to  be  obtained  in  other  ways,  brings  about  the  most  speedy 
cure.  The  treatment  must  as  far  as  possible  be  based  upon  general  patho- 
logical principles,  but  theoretical  considerations  must  not  be  allowed  to  out- 
weigh practical  experience  ;  the  perfection  of  the  treatment  must  be  judged  by 
the  perfection  of  the  result.  . 

Thus  far  all  Surgeons  will  agree  that  when  once  suppuration  has  occurred  in 
a  case  of  tuberculous  hip  disease  the  sooner  the  abscess  is  opened  with  anti- 
septic precautions  the  better.  But  whilst  some  Surgeons  consider  this 
sufficient  and  maintain  that  the  best  ultimate  result  is  obtained  by  opening 
fresh  abscesses  as  they  form,  and  keeping  the  joint  at  perfect  rest,  others 
believe  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  remove  the  diseased  tissues  as  freely 
as  possible,  and  for  this  purpose  practise  excision  of  the  head  of  the  femur  at 
a  comparatively  early  stage  of  the  disease.  Attempts  have  been  made  by 
Schede  and  others  to  extend  the  operation  of  arthrectomy  to  the  hip-joint, 
and  in  cases  of  synovial  disease  to  remove  the  tuberculous  tissues  as  completely 
as  possible  without  sacrificing  the  head  of  the  bone.  Such  an  operation 
must  necessarily  be  extensive,  and  probably  imperfect,  and  although  in  rare 
instances  an  extensive  abscess  in  connexion  with  disease  of  the  upper  end  of 
the  femur  or  of  the  pelvic  bones  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  acetabulum  may 
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be  thoroughly  treated  without  interfering  with  the  joint  itself,  yet  in  the 
large  majority  of  suppurating  cases  the  choice  must  lie  between  merely  opening 
the  abscess  and  proceeding  at  once  to  excise  the  head  of  the  femur. 

Indications  for  Excision. — In  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as 
to  the  practical  indications  for  the  operation  of  excision  in  tuberculous  hip 
disease,  it  will  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  said  above  that  we  have  to 
consider  the  relative  merits  of  two  very  different  lines  of  practice,  and  to 
answer  if  possible  the  question  "  Is  excision  to  be  regarded  as  the  treatment 
to  be  more  or  less  generally  adopted  in  suppurating  cases,  or  is  it  to  be  reserved 
for  exceptional  cases  which  have  resisted  all  other  methods  ?  " 

Those  Surgeons  who  regard  excision  as  a  practice  to  be  avoided  if  possible, 
base  their  opinion  chiefly  upon  the  utility  of  the  limb  which  is  obtained. 
Thus,  Howard  Marsh,  who  has  most  ably  supported  the  expectant  treatment,  is 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  final  result  thus  secured  is  better  than  in  cases 
treated  by  excision  in  the  earlier  stages  of  suppuration.  Marsh  recommends 
that  the  abscess  should  be  freely  opened  and  a  drainage  tube  inserted  for  two 
or  three  days,  antiseptic  precautions  being  of  course  rigidly  observed.  Absolute 
fixation  of  the  joint  is  maintained  throughout  the  treatment,  and  any  fresh 
abscesses  which  may  subsequently  form  are  similarly  opened.  The  results 
obtained  by  this  method  of  treatment  have  already  been  given  both  as  regards 
the  mortality  and  the  subsequent  condition  of  the  limb  in  the  cases  which 
recover  (p.  425). 

Among  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  early  excision — that  is,  excision 
practised  as  an  operation  of  choice  in  suppurating  cases,  as  opposed  to  excision 
reserved  for  exceptionally  severe  and  unfavourable  cases — may  be  mentioned 
Annandale,  Croft,  Barker,  and  Wright.  In  this  mode  of  treatment  the 
abscess  is,  in  the  first  place,  freely  opened,  and  the  track  by  which  the  abscess 
has  escaped  from  the  joint  is  sufficiently  enlarged  to  allow  examination  of  the 
head  of  the  bone.  If,  as  is  almost  invariably  the  case,  this  is  found  diseased, 
with  separation  of  the  cartilage  and  caries  of  the  surface,  it  is  removed  by  saw- 
ing the  bone  through  the  neck.  In  this  way  not  only  is  the  diseased  head  itself 
removed,  but  free  access  is  obtained  to  the  joint,  so  that  an  endeavour  may  be 
made  thoroughly  to  remove  tuberculous  synovial  membrane,  to  treat  any 
acetabular  disease  which  may  exist,  and  in  some  instances  to  afi'ord  free 
drainage  to  an  intrapelvic  abscess.  The  methods  of  trentiug  the  wound  and 
obtaining  primary  union  will  be  subsequently  considered,  but  it  may  here  be 
stated  that  after  the  adoption  of  this  hne  of  treatment  a  Thomas's  splint 
should  be  worn  for  at  least  a  year. 

In  comxparing  these  two  methods  it  certainly  appears  that  on  theoretical 
grounds  excision  may  be  supported  as  being  the  only  practical  means  of 
removing  the  diseased  tissues.  As  regards  the  mortality  attending  the  two 
methods,  it  is  probable  that  the  diflPerence  is  inconsiderable,  for  the  immediate 
fatality  of  excision  in  the  early  stages  of  suppuration  is  small,  and  the 
subsequent  mortahty  is  probably  little  affected,  although  the  patient  escapes 
those  dangers  which  are  inseparable  from  the  presence  of  discharging  sinuses. 
Again,  the  duration  of  the  treatment  will  not  be  found  to  be  shortened  by 
early  excision  to  the  extent  that  was  at  first  anticipated.  In  the  most  favour- 
able cases  at  least  a  year  must  elapse  before  the  patient  is  allowed  to  use  the 
limb,  and  in  the  majority  of  instances  one  or  more  secondary  operations  for 
sinuses  will  be  required  before  a  cure  is  obtained.    So  far,  therefore,  it  is 
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difficult  to  decide  between  the  two  methods  ;  and  when,  lastly,  we  compare  the 
utility  of  the  limb  obtained  by  expectant  treatment  with  that  after  excision, 
we  still  find  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the 
two  methods.  As  far  as  the  ultimate  shortening  of  the  bone  is  concerned,  it 
matters  little  whether  the  head  is  slowly  removed  by  caries  or  at  once  by 
excision,  and  it  is  also  certain  that  removal  of  the  head  often  produces  not 
more  than  half  an  inch  of  shortening;,  and  probably  has  little  effect  on  the 
subsequent  growth  in  length  of  the  bone.  The  more  rapid  the  cure  the  less 
will  be  the  faulty  development  of  the  limb  resulting  from  disuse.  A  movable 
joint  is  more  often  obtained  after  excision  than  after  expectant  methods,  but 
in  some  cases  the  joint  is  weak,  and  has  a  tendency  to  become  flexed,  so  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether,  as  far  as  practical  utility  is  concerned,  the  more  fixed 
joint  is  not  eventually  the  more  serviceable  to  the  patient. 

The  evidence  on  the  whole  is,  indeed,  by  no  means  convincing,  and  although 


the  balance  may  perhaps  turn  in  favour  of  avoiding  excision  in  the  eai-lier 
stages  of  suppuration,  unless  there  are  strong  indications  for  performing  it, 
the  operation  should  certainly  not  be  regarded  merely  as  a  last  resource  in 
advanced  cases.  It  is  only  by  the  careful  observation  of  series  of  consecutive 
cases  that  a  final  decision  upon  this  important  question  can  be  made.  It  is 
however,  possible  to  indicate  certain  conditions  in  which  the  Sm-geon  should 
not  hesitate  to  undertake  the  operation.  In  the  first  place  if  the  head  of  the 
bone  is  extensively  destroyed  by  caries,  if  a  sequestrum  is  present  m  its 
surface  or  if  there  is  considerable  disease  outside  the  epiphysial  line,  the  joint 
itself  being  involved,  excision  through  the  neck  should  be  performed. 
Secondly,  in  the  rare  instances  in  which  the  head  of  the  femur  is  completely 
separated,  and  lies  as  a  loose  sequestrum  in  the  cavity  of  the  acetabulum,  the 
sooner  the  dead  bone  is  removed  the  better.  This  condition  is  not  easy  to 
recognize  until  the  abscess  is  freely  opened  and  digital  examination  made. 
Thirdly,  in  cases  of  primary  acetabular  disease,  especially  when  sequestra  are 
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present,  or  when  perforation  has  occurred  with  the  formation  of  an  intra- 
pelvic  abscess  the  condition  can  seldom  be  recovered  from  unless  the  head 
of  the  bone  is  removed.  This  is  often  itself  extensively  diseased  (Fig. 
571,  572),  but  apart  from  this  it  is  only  possible  to  treat  the  diseased 
acetabulum  efficiently  and  drain  any  existing  abscess  by  removing  the  head 
of  the  bone.  Fourthly,  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  when  septic  sinuses 
are  present,  and  the  patient  is  suffering  from  hectic,  excision  is  usually 
an  imperative  necessity.  The  operation  is  then  undertaken  as  an  alternative 
for  amputation,  which  is  here  too  formidable  a  proceeding  to  be  undertaken 
except  in  the  last  extremity.  Lastly,  the  operation  may  be  required  in 
old-standing  cases  when  sinuses  are  present  and  the  limb  is  in  a  flexed  or 
otherwise  deformed  position.  By  the  application  of  a  weight  extension  the 
malposition  may  sometimes  be  corrected  and  by  laying  open  and  scraping 
the  sinuses  they  may  be  healed.  Often,  however,  excision  is  required,  and 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  curing  the  sinuses  and  bringing  the  limb  into  a 
satisfactory  position. 

The  question  of  Amputation  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  hip-joint  is  one  that 
must  often  have  presented  itself  to  the  Surgeon  w^hen  he  has  contemplated  the 
shortened,  wasted,  and  deformed  member  that  is  sometimes  left  after  the  more 
advanced  forms  of  the  disease,  and  which  can  never  be  rendered  useful  as  a 
basis  of  support  to  the  body  by  any  mechanical  contrivance,  however  skilfully 
designed,  but  must  always  remain  a  useless  and  cumbrous  appendage. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  operation  is  justifiable,  and,  indeed,  is  to  be 
advocated  in  the  following  circumstances  : 

1.  In  cases  where  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  head  of  the  femur,  or  where, 
if  any  portion  of  the  pelvic  bones  be  attacked,  it  is  to  so  limited  an  extent  as 
to  be  readily  removable  by  the  gouge,  excision  would  necessarily  be  the  usual 
practice.  But  if  the  patient's  health  be  too  low  to  bear  this,  or  if  the  Hmb  be 
so  shortened,  atrophied,  and  deformed  by  long  disuse  as  to  be  incapable  of 
furnishmg  proper  support,  then  amputation  at  the  hip-joint  would,  I  think, 
be  a  proper  procedure.  I  do  not  think  that  the  mere  destruction  of  the 
cartilaginous  lining  of  the  acetabulum  should  be  an  argument  against  the  per- 
formance of  the  operation ;  for  we  constantly  see  in  hip-joint  disease  when  the 
head  of  the  bone  has  been  dislocated,  or  after  amputation  at  the  hip-joint  for 
accident  or  ordinary  disease,  that  the  acetabulum  is  filled  up  with  a  dense 
hbroid  mass  after  the  destruction  or  removal  of  its  cartilage.  But,  if  the  pelvic 
bones  be  so  far  diseased  that  the  necrosed  or  carious  part  does  not  admit  ot 
removal,  then  necessarily  amputation  would  not  be  justifiable. 

2  When  the  disease  involves  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  which  may  be  necrosed, 
or  atrophied  to  such  an  extent  as  not  to  leave  a  sound  limb  after  the  removal 
ot  the  upper  epiphysis,  amputation  would  be  proper. 

3.  Amputation  would  be  justifiable  after  excision  has  been  tried  and  has 
tailed  m  securing  a  useful  result  to  the  patient,  the  limb  being  left  short,  weak, 
loose,  and  oedematous.  ' 

4.  In  a  few  instances  amputation  has  been  successfully  performed  when 
alter  excision,  the  discharge  from  the  sinuses  had  continued  and  albumenoid 
degeneration  of  the  viscera  had  set  in.    Cases  have  been  recorded  by  Marshall 
and  Barwell,  m  which,  after  the  operation,  the  size  of  the  enlarged  viscera 
sensibly  diminished,  and  the  general  health  greatly  improved 

5.  Excision  of  the  hip  is  occasionally  followed  by  osteomyelitis  of  the  femur 
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and  necrosis  of  the  sliaft.    Should  the  patient  suitIvb  till  the  process  becomes  i 
chronic,  amputation  affords  the  only  chance  of  life.    The  operation  was  W 
successfully  performed  under  these  circumstances  a  few  years  ago  in  University 
College  Hospital. 

Excision  of  the  Hip-Joint.— White  of  Manchester,  in  17G!),  was  the 
first  to  propose,  and  Anthony  White,  of  the  Westminster  Hospital,  in  1821, 
was  the  first  to  perform,  excision  of  the  head  of  the  femur.  This  he  did  on  a 
boy  eight  years  old,  who  had  had  disease  of  the  hip-joint  for  three  or  four 
years,  and  in  whom  the  carious  head  of  the  thigh-bone  rested  on  the  dorsum 
ilii.  White  removed  the  head  and  trochanters  of  the  bone,  and  the  patient 
recovered  from  the  operation,  dying  of  phthisis  five  years  afterwards.  The 
preparation  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  This  operation 
was  repeated  by  Eewson  of  Dublin,  in  1823  ;  it  then  seems  to  have  been 
forgotten  in  Great  Britain  until  its  revival,  in  1845,  by  Fergusson.  But 
in  the  meanwhile  it  had  not  entirely  escaped  the  attention  of  Continental 
Surgeons.  Oppenheim,  in  1829,  and  Seutin,  in  1832,  excised  the  head  of 
the  femur  for  gunshot  injury  ;  and,  in  1842,  Textor  published  an  essay  on 
the  subject. 

Methods  of  Operating. — The  method  employed  will  vary  somewhat  according 
to  the  stage  of  the  disease  in  which  the  excision  is  undertaken,  and  the 
probable  amount  of  bone  which  it  is  necessary  to  remove.  In  the  earUer 
stages  of  suppuration  the  anterior  incision,  as  recommended  by  R.  W.  Parker, 
is  especially  useful,  as  in  this  way  the  joint  is  reached  by  the  route  along 
which  the  abscess  usually  comes  to  the  surface,  no  muscles  or  other  important 
structures  are  divided,  and  through  this  incision  the  bone  is  easily  sawn 
through  its  neck.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  especially  when  there  is 
marked  flexion  associated  with  backward  displacement  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
femur,  the  operation  is  most  conveniently  done  through  an  external  or  posterior 
incision,  which  has  the  additional  advantage  that  through  it  division  of  the 
bone  below  the  trochanter  can  easily  be  practised.  When  sinuses  are  present 
the  incision  can  often  be  modified  so  as  to  pass  through  those  which  appear  to 
lead  down  to  the  joint. 

Anterior  Incision.— The  incision  is  commenced  half  an  inch  below  the 
anterior  superior  iliac  spine,  and  is  continued  downwards  and  slightly  inwards 
for  three  inches.    By  deepening  the  incision  the  sartorius  and  rectus  femoris 
on  the  inner  side  are  separated  from  the  tensor  vagina  femoris  and  the 
gluteus  medius  and  minimus  on  the  outer,  and  thus  the  front  of  the  jomt  is 
reached.    In  the  majority  of  cases  this  incision  will  freely  open  an  abscess 
external  to  the  joint.    The  details  of  the  further  steps  of  the  operation  may 
best  be  conducted  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  A.  E.  Barker  and  Bilton  Pollard. 
The  cavity  of  the  abscess  should  be  thoroughly  scraped  and  flushed  by  means  ot 
Barker's  flushing  curette  (Fig.  573)  with  water  at  105°  to  110°  F.  which  has 
been  sterilized  by  boiling.    The  track  by  which  the  abscess  has  escaped  from 
the  joint  is  now  enlarged  if  necessary,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  is  excised  by 
sawing  through  the  neck  in  the  line  of  the  incision  with  an  Adams  s  saw 
(Fig.  574).    The  loose  head  is  easily  removed  with  a  curved  periosteal 

elevator,  or  with  sequestrum  forceps.  .  a   ^  a  „r,H-i  fiiP 

The  cavity  of  the  joint  is  next  thoroughly  scraped  and  flushed  un  il  the 
tuberculous  tissue  has  been  removed  as  completely  as  possible.  Special  care 
must  be  taken  to  remove  any  necrosed  cartilage  from  the  acetabulum,  and 
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clean  out  any  foci  of  disease  which  may  be  present  in  the  bone.  Pollard  has 
found  it  useful  finally  to  examine  the  depths  of  the  cavity  with  a  strong  hght 
thrown  into  it  from  a  forehead  mirror.  All  hsemorrhage  must  be  arrested  as 
thoroughly  as  possible.  The  whole  cavity  is  now  thoroughly  treated  with 
iodoform  emulsion  (Vol.  L,  p.  204),  and  plugged  with  one  or  more  sponges. 
The  sutures  having  been  inserted,  the  limb  is  held  in  an  abducted  position, 
and  the  sponges  removed  ;  the  sutures  are  then  tied.  Barker  does  not  as  a 
rule  use  a  drainage  tube,  but  the  introduction  of  a  small  tube  for  forty-eight 
hours  as  advised  by  Pollard  does  not  materially  delay  the  healing  and  prevents 
any  risk  of  the  wound  becoming  distended  with  blood.  Firm  elastic  pressure 
should  be  secured  by  a  wool  dressing  and  spica  bandage.    The  limb  should  be 

kept  in  a  slightly  abducted 
position  on  a  double  Thomas's  ^ 
splint.  In  the  majority  of  S\ 
cases  primary  union  can  be  ob- 
tained under  a  single  dressing. 
The  objection  which  has  been 
raised  to  the  anterior  opera- 
tion that  the  drainage  of  the 
wound  is  imperfect  is  thus  not 
a  serious  one. 

External  Incision. — 
Langenbeck  recommends  ex- 
cision by  a  straight  incision 
over  the  great  trochanter  in 
the  long  axis  of  the  limb  ;  it 
is  about  four  and  a  half  inches 
in  length,  and  is  so  placed 
that  the  summit  of  the  tro- 
chanter is  at  the  junction  of 
its  middle  and  lower  thirds. 
The  incision  having  been  car- 
ried down  to  the  bone  the 
joint  is  opened  ;  the  muscles 
are  detached  from  the  great 
trochanter  with  the  knife 
which  cuts  close  on  to  the 
bone.    Finally,   tihe  head  is 

turned  backwards  out  of  the  acetabulum,  and  the  saw 
appHed  either  through  the  neck  of  the  bone  or  below 
the  trochanter.  In  some  cases  this  operation  may  be 
performed  subperiosteally. 

Posterior  Incision.— In  cases  in  which  the  situa- 
tion and  extent  of  the  sinuses  leave  the  Surgeon 
situation  of  his  incision,  the  plan  recommended  by 
to  give  excellent  results.    A  semilunar  incision  is 


Fig.  574.— Adams's  Saw. 


Fig.  573.— Barker's 
Flushing  Curette. 


a  free  choice  for  the 
Sayre  will  be  found 

made  with  its  concavity  forwards,  commencing  above  the  great  trochanter 
midway  between  it  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  carried  downwards  behind 
the  bone.  The  first  mcision  must  go  directly  down  to  the  bone  through  the 
periosteum.    The  soft  parts  are  then  pulled  forwards,  and  the  periosteum 
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divided  by  means  of  a  small  but  strong  curved  bistoury  as  far  as  possible 
round  the  bone  below  the  trochanter,  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  first  incision.  The  Surgeon  then  peels  the  periosteum 
with  the  muscles  attached  to  the  trochanter  off  the  bone  with  a  strong 
periosteal  elevator.  The  joint  is  next  thoroughly  opened,  and  the  head  of  the 
bone  tui'ued  out,  by  which  the  periosteum  is  peeled  off  from  the  inner  side  ; 
lastly,  the  bone  is  sawn  through  above  the  small  trochanter.  By  saving  the 
periosteum,  Sayi'e  states  that  he  obtains  more  perfect  repair  with  less  shorten- 
ing, and  a  stronger  and  more  movable  joint. 

In  sawing  the  bone  in  excision  of  the  hip,  the  ingenious  instrument 


invented  by  Gowan  of  Guy's  Hospital  will  be  found  very  useful  in  some  cases 
(Fig.  575). 

Excision  may  also  be  done  through  a  f-shaped  incision  over  the  upper  end 
of  the  thigh  bone,  and  in  some  advanced  cases  when  the  gluteal  region  is 
perforated  with  sinuses,  the  soft  parts  thinned  and  the  head  of  bone  displaced 
on  to  the  dorsum  ilii,  it  is  sufficient  to  pass  a  director  down  one  of  the  chief 
sinuses  leading  to  the  carious  bone,  and  to  slit  this  up.  It  is  usually 
unnecessary  to  employ  the  bloodless  method  in  these  operations,  but  it  has  the 
advantage  of  enabhng  the  Surgeon  to  ascertain  accurately  the  condition  of  the 
trochanter  and  upper  end  of  the  fem\ir.  The  tourniquet  may  be  appHed  as 
represented  in  Fig.  10,  Vol.  I.  When .  the  trochanter  is  healthy  the  bone 
should,  as  a  rule,  be  sawn  through  the  neck  ;  if  diseased,  above  the  small 
trochanter.  If,  however,  there  is  irreducible  flexion  in  old-standmg  cases,  or  if 
the  presence  of  the  trochanter  interferes  with  the  free  drainage  of  an  intra- 
pelvic  abscess,  the  bone  may  in  any  case  be  sawn  below  it. 

Where  large  portions  of  the  pelvic  bones  require  removal,  external  or 
posterior  incisions  should  be  made  in  the  way  already  described  ;  the 
incisions,  however,  being  made  more  freely,  but  not  carried  so  fai-  forwards  as 
to  endanger  the  anterior  crural,  or  so  far  back  as  to  wound  the  sciatic  nerve. 
After  the^rcmoval  of  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone,  all  loose  necrosed  pieces  are 
to  be  taken  out,  and  then,  by  means  of  ordinary  cutting  or  gouge-forceps,  the 
acetabulum  and  other  carious  osseous  structiu-es  are  cut  away  piecemeal. 


Fig.  5T5.— Gowau's  Osteotome. 
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Those  portions  of  bone  which  have  necrosed  are  usually  lying  loose,  or  else 
may  generally  be  readily  separated  by  the  finger,  or  by  the  handle  of  a  scalpel, 
from  the  subjacent  soft  structures. 

Fig.  576  represents  the  result  obtained  in  a  girl  from  whom  I  removed  the 
upper  end  of  the  thigh-bone,  the  acetabulum,  the  rami  of  the  pubes  and  of  the 
ischium,  a  portion  of  the  tuber  ischii,  and  part  of  the  dorsum  ilii.  This 
patient,  when  admitted  into  the  Hospital,  was  in  the  last  stage  of  disease, 
exhausted  by  constant  discharge,  and  must  inevitably  have  speedily  sunk  had 
no  effort  been  made  to  remove  the  cause  of  prostration.  At  the  operation  she 
was  so  exhausted  that  it  was  necessary  to  leave  her  on  the  operating- table  for 


Fig.  576.— Eesult  of  Excision  for  Extensive  Acetabular  Di.sease,  three  years  after  Operation. 

some  hours  before  she  was  sufficiently  restored  to  bear  moving  into  bed. 
Nevertheless,  by  the  free  use  of  stimulants  and  nourishing  food,  she  improved 
rapidly  ;  and  when  she  recovered,  the  limb  presented  the  appearance  in  the 
drawing:  it  was  straight,  shortened  about  two  inches;  good  movement 
existed  at  the  hip  ;  and  she  could  walk  with  much  ease.  Constitutionally, 
she  was  in  perfect  health,  and  continued  so  up  to  the  time  when  she  was 
last  seen,  about  fourteen  years  after  the  operation.  In  three  other  cases  I  have 
successfully  removed  large  portions  of  the  acetabdum  and  of  the  contiguous 
portions  of  the  iHum  and  ischium.  In  cases  such  as  these,  if  they  are  left  to  them- 
selves, the  result  must  inevitably  be  fatal.  There  is  no  danger  of  laying  open 
the  pelvic  cavity  during  the  removal  of  these  masses  of  pelvic  bone  ;  for,  during 
the  progress  of  the  disease  the  fascia  and  muscles  lining  the  pelvis  become  so 
thickened  that  they  form  a  barrier  which  effectually  protects  the  pelvic  cavity 
In  children  a  double  Thomas's  splint  is  the  most  convenient  apparatus  for 
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use  after  excision  of  the  hip  ;  if  this  has  been  done  by  a  posterior  incision  the 
piece  of  the  spUnt  opposite  the  wound  must  be  cut  out.  In  adults  a  Thomas's 
splint,  or  during  the  early  stages  a  bracketed  long  splint,  may  be  used.  Often, 
however,  it  is  convenient  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  a  splint  altogether,  applying 
a  weight  extension  and  preventing  rotation  by  two  soft  iron  cross-bars  fixed  to 
the  leg  with  a  plaster  of  Paris  bandage. 

The  Results  of  excision  of  the  hip  have  already  been  partly  discussed 
(see  p.  4^4,  et  seq.). 

1.  The  3IortaUty  due  to  the  operation  necessarily  varies  according  as  it  is 
undertaken  as  an  operation  of  choice  in  the  earlier  stages  or  as  a  last  resource 
in  advanced  cases.  Leisrink  of  Hamburg  published  in  the  ArcMv  fur 
Uinische  Chirurgie  (1870)  the  statistics  of  176  cases.  In  24  of  these,  or  13-6 
per  cent.,  death  occurred  from  intercurrent  diseases — mostly  pyaemia  (11)  and 
septiceemia  (2).  Fourteen  patients,  or  8  per  cent.,  died  within  a  fortnight 
fi'om  exhaustion  ;  14  others  died  between  this  time  and  the  end  of  the  first 
month — most  from  exhaustion,  one  from  amyloid  disease,  and  two  from 
phthisis.  From  the  beginning  of  the  second  month  to  the  end  of  the  year 
after  the  operation  there  were  27  deaths,  or  15*3  per  cent.  ;  while  nine  died 
in  the  course  of  two  or  more  years,  of  phthisis  and  other  diseases.  Leisrink 
states  that  in  the  176  cases  there  were  altogether  98  deaths.  Of  this  appa- 
rently high  mortality,  however,  only  about  one  half,  or  26  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
cases,  could  be  ascribed  to  the  operation  itself.  The  other  half  of  the  deaths 
were  produced  by  extension  of  the  disease,  by  diarrhoea,  or  by  phthisis  or 
other  disease  of  internal  organs — probably  in  many  instances  existing  at  the 
time  when  the  operation  was  performed. 

The  mortality  following  the  operation  appears  to  have  been  much  lower  in 
England  and  America  than  in  France  and  Germany.  In  1881  Croft  published 
the  statistics  of  45  cases  operated  on  by  himself  ;  of  these  19  recovered, 
18  died,  and  8  were  still  under  treatment  at  the  time  of  the  report.  Of  the 
40  per  cent,  of  deaths,  15'6  died  directly  from  the  operation,  13*4  fi'om  some 
form  of  tuberculous  disease,  6-6  from  albumenoid  disease,  and  4'4  from  causes 
unconnected  with  the  joint  affection.  Of  203  cases  of  excision  collected  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Clinical  Society,  29,  or  13-7  per  cent,  died  directly  from 
the  operation. 

Wright  of  Manchester,  has  recorded  100  cases  performed  by  himself  up  to 
1887,  in  30  of  which  the  operation  was  done  nine  months  or  less  after  the  onset 
of  the  disease.  The  total  number  of  deaths  was  13,  but  only  three  patients 
died  of  the  direct  results  of  the  operation,  though  two  others  died  shortly  after 
the  excision  of  pysemia,  resulting  from  previous  incision  of  the  joint. 

Of  36  cases  recorded  by  Bilton  Pollard  in  1892,  in  which  the  operation  was 
performed  by  the  method  described  at  p.  434,  eight  or  21-6  per  cent.,  were 
known  to  be  dead.  Four  patients,  or  10-8  per  cent.,  died  soon  after  the  operation  ; 
in  one  of  these  cases  the  operation  was  very  prolonged,  and  in  another,  collapse 
occurred  when  the  hot  water  flushing  was  commenced,  the  child  dying  three 
hours  afterwards  ;  in  another,  death  was  entered  as  due  to  iodoform  poisoning, 
and  the  fourth  case  died  collapsed  on  the  eighth  day.  Of  the  other  four 
cases,  two  died  from  causes  unconnected  with  the  hip  disease— one  from  heart 
disease,  and  one  from  diphtheria  ;  the  third  died  of  tuberculous  menuigitis, 
and  in  the  fourth  case,  death,  attributed  to  abscess  of  the  bram,  occurred 
three  and  a  half  years  after  the  operation. 
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The  result  of  my  own  experience  is,  that  the  mortality  directly  referable  to 
the  operation  itself  is  but  small. 

2.  The  Utility  of  the  Limb  after  excision  has  already  been  partly  considered 
(see  p.  425).  After  a  successful  operation  performed  in  the  late  stages  the 
shortening-  usually  amounts  to  two  or  three  inches.  The  limb  is  well- 
nourished,  straight,  firm,  and  allows  easy  and  rapid  progression.  The  anky- 
losis is  fibrous,  not  osseous.  The  patient  is  thus  enabled  to  flex  the  thigh  on 
the  pelvis,  and  to  adduct  it ;  but,  just  as  in  cases  that  have  undergone  a  natural 
cure,  the  power  of  external  rotation  and  of  abduction  is  lost,  the  mobility  of  the 
lumbar  spine  compensating  for  the  loss  of  these  movements. 

The  best  available  evidence  as  to  the  utility  of  the  limb  after  excision  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  suppuration  is  afforded  by  a  study  of  sixteen  completed  cases 
in  Pollard's  list  already  referred  to.  Of  these,  two  may  be  excluded  as  both 
hips  were  excised,  and  another  which  was  not  seen  later  than  a  year  after  the 
operation.  In  four  cases  three  years  or  more  had  passed  before  excision  was  per- 
formed ;  the  real  shortening  varied  from  1^  to  3|  inches  ;  three  walked  well, 
and  one  "  not  well."  In  the  remaining  nine  eases  the  average  time  which  had 
elapsed  between  the  onset  of  the  disease  and  the  operation  was  15i  months  ; 
the  shortening,  after  periods  varying  between  twenty-two  months  and  five 
years  and  a  half  after  the  operation  was  from  1  to  2^  inches  (average  1|  inch)  ; 
in  6  there  was  more  or  less  movement,  and  in  3  ankylosis  ;  and  in  2  there  was 
permanent  flexion  ;  3  walked  well  on  the  sole,  3  walked  well  on  the  toes, 
1  walked  fairly  well,  1  walked  well  with  a  stick,  and  1  preferred  to  use  a  stick 
but  could  walk  well  without  it. 

More  evidence  of  this  kind  is  required  before  the  question  of  the  expediency 
of  performing  excision  as  an  operation  of  choice  in  suppurating  cases  can 
be  definitively  decided. 

ANKYLOSIS    OF    THE    HIP.  • 

Ankylosis  of  the  Hip-joint,  following  inflammation,  diflPers  in  its  com- 
pleteness and  in  the  position  of  the  limb.  Thus,  it  may  be  fibrous  or  osseous  : 
or  the  Hmb  in  either  of  these  cases  may  be  extended,  flexed  or  adducted. 

The  most  important  point  is  the  direction  of  the  limb.  When  the  joint  is 
completely  ankylosed  with  the  limb  fully  extended  and  straight,  nothing  can  be 
done  to  improve  the  patient's  condition.  The  lumbar  spine  will  acquire  in- 
creased mobility,  especially  in  a  rotatory  direction,  and  the  patient  will  stand 
and  walk  with  ease.  The  chief  difficulty  arising  from  the  position  of  the  limb 
will  occur  in  going  up  stairs  and  in  sitting. 

If,  however,  the  ankylosis  be  fibrous,  even  though  the  limb  be  straight,  the 
freedom  of  movement  may  be  much  increased,  and  any  faulty  direction  as  to 
abduction  or  adduction  may  be  in  a  great  measure  remedied,  by  douches, 
friction,  pressure,  or  even  forcible  movement,  and  occasionally  by  the  sub- 
cutaneous section  of  tense  bands  of  fascia,  or  of  tendinous  and  muscular 
structures  about  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium. 

If,  unfortunately,  the  limb  have  become  ankylosed  in  the  flexed  position, 
means  must  be  adopted  to  straighten  it  ;  and  this  must  be  done  whether  the 
anyklosis  be  fibrous  or  osseous.  For  here  the  deformity  and  inutility  of  the 
limb  are  always  considerable  ;  and  increasingly  so,  the  more  the  ankylosis 
approaches  to  a  right  angle. 
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In  rectangular  ankylosis  of  the  hip,  the  foot  cannot  be  put  to  the  ground  so 
long  as  the  spine  is  straight  (Fig.  077).  In  order  that  the  toes  should  touch 
the  ground,  it  becomes  necessary  that  the  body  be  bent  forward  ;  and  the 
lumbar  spine  will  consequently  be  thrown  into  a  very  considerable  arch 
(Fig.  578). 

The  extent  of  the  angular  deformity  in  this  kind  of  ankylosis  can  always 
be  easily  measured  in  the  following  way.  If  the  patient  be  laid  flat  upon 
his  back,  so  that  the  lumbar  spine  touches  the  mattress  on  which  he  is  lyin-j. 
the  knee  will  be  raised  above  tiiat  of  the  sound  limb,  and  the  angle  formed 
between  the  thigh  and  trunk  will  at  once  be  very  perceptible.  But  if  the 
knee  be  depressed  so  as  to  be  brought  to  the  same  level  as  that  of  the  sound 
limb,  then  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  is  rotated  forwards,  and 
the  lumbar  spine  arched  forwards  to  an  extent  proportionate  to  the  angle  of 
deformity. 

^  This  angular  ankylosis  of  the  hip-joint  requires  to  be  corrected,  and  the 
limb  to  be  brought  into  a  straight  position,  so  that,  even  if  it  be  shortened, 
the  patient  may,  by  means  of  a  high-heeled  boot,  rest  it  upon  the  ground,  and 
use  it  as  a  means  of  support  and  of  progression.  This  may  sometimes  be  effected, 


when  the  ankylosis  is  fibrous,  by  forcible  extension  under  chloroform.  But  in 
other  cases  this  cannot  be  done  by  simple  extension,  resistance  being  offered 
by  the  muscles  on  the  anterior  and  upper  part  of  the  thigh.  In  such  circum- 
stances, those  that  offer  most  resistance  must  be  divided  subcutaneously  ;  and 
these  will  usually  be  found  to  be  the  rectus,  tensor  vagina  femoris,  pectineus, 
and  gracilis.  After  the  limb  has,  in  this  way,  been  straightened,  and  main- 
tained for  some  time  in  the  straight  position  by  means  of  the  long  sphnt, 
weight  apparatus  or  Thomas's  splint,  passive  motion  and  frictions  maybe  used 
to  restore  the  mobility  of  the  joint. 

Operation  for  Angular  Osseous  Ankylosis.— Division  of  the  upper  end 
of  the  femur  for  angular  ankylosis  was  first  performed  by  Rhea  Barton, 
in  182G.    It  was  done  in  the  case  of  a  sailor,  21  years  of  age,  who,  in  couse- 
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(luence  of  an  injury,  had  osseous  ankylosis  of  the  hip  in  a  nearly  rectangular 
position.  Barton,  according  to  Gross,  made  a  crucial  incision  over  the  gi-eat 
trochanter.  The  muscles  were  detached  and  turned  aside,  and  the  great 
trochanter  "and  part  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  were  sawn  transversely.  Whether 
a  simple  section  of  the  bone  was  made,  or,  in  conformity  with  Barton's  usual 
practice  in  ankylosis,  a  V'shaped  piece  of  bone  was  removed,  I  know  not ;  for 
on  this  point  American  authorities  differ.  But  the  limb  was  brought  into  a 
straight  position,  and  put  up  in  a  fracture  apparatus  for  twenty  days.  Passive 
motion  was  then  commenced,  and  at  the  end  of  four  months  the  patient  had  a 
movable  false  joint,  so  that  he  could  rotate  the  limb,  abduct  it  for  twenty 
inches,  and  carry  it  backwards  and  forwards  to  a  still  greater  extent.  The  case 
was  therefore  eminently  successful.  The  operation  appears,  however,  to  have 
attracted  but  little  notice,  and  to  have  been  but  rarely  performed  by  others.  It 
is  true  that  Barton  himself  operated  a  second  time  ;  and  that  Kogers  of  New 
York,  in  1830,  did  so  successfully  on  a  man  47  years  old.  The  example  of 
these  American  Surgeons  was  followed  in  Europe,  by  Textor  in  1841,  and  by 
Maisonneuve  in  1847,  on  a  girl  of  18,  successfully.    Ross  (U.S.A.)  operated 


in  1857  on  a  woman  of  23.  In  the  two  latter  cases  no  false  joint  was  made ; 
but  the  bone,  after  being  straightened,  united  again  by  callus.  In  March, 
18G!),  I  performed  a  similar  operation  at  University  College  Hospital,  on  a  girl 
of  16,  who  had  rectangular  osseous  ankylosis  of  the  right  hip-joint.  The 
patient  made  a  slow  but  good  recovery  with  a  straight  and  useful  limb. 
There  was  no  attempt  at  the  formation  of  a  ftilse  joint,  but  consolidation  took 
place  at  the  line  of  section. 

In  18f)2  Sayre  recommended  division  of  the  femur  above  the  small  trochanter 
so  as  to  retain  the  attachment  of  the  psoas  and  iliacus  to  the  shaft,  and  he 
aimed  at  the  production  of  a  false  joint  by  cutting  out  a  semicircular  piece  of 
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bone  with  its  convexity  upwards,  and  then  rounding  off  the  upper  end  of  the 
femur  (Fig.  579). 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  bony  union  usually  occurs  after  osteotomy, 
and  the  result  is  good  if  the  femur  can  be  brought  down  into  a  satisfactory 
position.  The  division  above  the  small  trochanter  has  therefore  no  special 
advantage,  and  choice  must  usually  be  made  between  division  of  the  neck  of 
the  femur  as  recommended  by  William  Adams,  and  division  of  the  shaft  below 
the  small  trochanter  as  advised  by  Gant.  The  former  method  is  available  only 
when  ankylosis  has  occurred  without  extensive  destruction  of '  the  head  of  the 
bone.    It  is  done  as  follows  : — 

A  tenotome,  having  been  introduced  a  little  above  the  top  of  the  great 
trochanter,  is  carried  straight  down  to  the  neck  of  the  femur,  dividing  the 
muscles  and  opening  the  capsule  freely.  The  knife  being  withdi-awn,  an 
Adams's  saw  (Fig.  574)  is  passed  down  to  the  bone,  which  is  cut  through 
from  before  backwards  (Fig.  580).  The  section  of  the  bone  takes  a  few 
minutes,  and  is  as  much  an  act  of  filing  as  of  sawing.  The  wound  is  then 
closed  by  a  pad,  and  the  limb  brought  straight.  Before  this  could  be  done  in 
Adams's  first  case,  it  was  necessary  to  divide  the  long  head  of  the  rectus,  the 
adductor  longus,  and  the  tensor  vaginee  femoris  muscles.    In  performing  this 

operation,  as  Adams  justly  observes,  it  is  of  great 
importance  for  the  Surgeon  to  bear  in  mind  the  j 
altered  direction  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  which  is  \ 
usually  adducted  as  well  as  flexed  forwards,  so  that 
the  division  of  the  neck  may  be  made  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  the  bone  and  not  obliquely,  or  in 
a  direction  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  shaft.  After 
the  operation  in  Adams's  first  case,  an  endeavour 
was  made  by  passive  motion  to  get  a  false  joint  ;  but 
this  being  unsuccessful,  the  attempt  was  abandoned, 
and  the  limb  allowed  to  ankylose  in  the  straight 
position.    Since  this  case,  the  operation  has  been 
repeated  successfully  by  Adams  and  by  many  other  1 
Surgeons,  some  of  whom  prefer  to  use  an  osteotome 
instead  of  a  saw. 

In  performing  osteotomy  of  the  femur  below  the 
small  trochanter,  a  short  incision  is  made  on  to  the 
external  surface  of  the  bone  which  is  then  divided  ' 
with  a  saw  or  osteotome. 

Cross-  or  Scissor-legged  Deformity  is  occa- 
sionally met  with  as  the  result  of  ankylosis  of  both  | 
hip-joints.    The  annexed  drawing  (Fig.  581),  which  Clement  Lucas  has  allowed  ( 
me  to  take  from  one  of  his  cases  illustrates  admirably  the  peculiar  position,  j 
assumed  by  the  lower  extremities  in  this  remarkable  deformity.    It  will  be 
noticed  that  neither  limb  is  in  the  oi'dinary  adducted  position  of  hip  : 
disease,  both  being  fully  rotated  outwards.    Its  mode  of  origin  is  somewhat  i 
obscure.    The  view  to  which  Lucas  inclines  is  probably  the  correct  one,  viz.,  ■ 
that  the  position  is  assumed,  probably  unconsciously  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  j 
with  the  object  of  placing  the  limbs  in  the  most  favourable  positions  for  pro-  ; 
gi-ession.    One  leg  is  usually  aflected  first;  after  a  time  the  other  follows. 
Proo-ression  is  from  the  knees,  not  from  the  hips.  The  two  limbs  usually  become  - 


Fig.  681.— Cross-legged  De- 
formity.   Lucas's  case. 
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equally  caffected ;  but  in  a  case  that  I  saw  with  Tyson,  of  Folkestone,  the  left 
was  crossed  over  the  right,  the  latter  being  nearly  straight.  Should  it  be 
thought  desirable  to  attempt  to  correct  this  deformity,  an  aneesthetic  should 
be  given,  and  if  the  ankylosis  is  not  perfect,  the  adhesions  must  be  broken 
down  and  the  limbs  straightened,  if  the  ankylosis  is  osseous,  the  neck  of  the 
femur  on  either  side  must  be  cut  across  with  saw  or  osteotome,  and  the  limbs 
brought  into  position. 


DISEASES    OF    THE  FEMUR. 


In  connexion  with  the  various  diseases  of  the  femur  little  need  be  added  to 
what  has  been  said  already  in  describing  the  affections  of  the  bones  in  general. 
Acute  necrosis  of  the  bone  is  not  uncommon,  and  shows  a  special  predilection 
for  its  lower  extremity,  causing  the  separation  of  a  sequestrum  fi'om  the  pop- 
liteal surface.  Chronic  osteitis  and  periostitis  of  the  shaft  are  also  not 
unfrequently  met  with.  Many  special  points  relating  to  sarcoma  of  the  femur 
have  already  been  considered. 
Tuberculous  disease  of  the  articular 
extremities  is  chiefly  important  in 
its  relations  to  the  similar  affections 
of  the  hip  and  knee,  but  may  occur 
independently  of  joint  disease. 

Tuberculous  Disease  of  the 
Great  Trochanter  occasionally 
affects  the  bone  primarily,  or  may 
have  its  starting-point  in  one  of 
the  overlying  bursse.  The  resulting 
abscess  in  the  upper  and  outer 
parb  of  the  thigh  may  closely 
resemble  that  due  to  hip  disease  ; 
but  careful  examination  will  usually 
show  that  the  joint  is  unaffected, 
.and  that  the  disease  is  limited  to 
the  trochanter.  It  is  more  com- 
mon in  children  than  in  adults,  and 
results  in  central  or  superficial 
caries,  which  is  often  associated 
with  necrosis.  In  these  cases  the 
limb  should  be  made  bloodless,  and 
the  trochanter  fully  exposed  by  a 
curved  incision  (Fig.  582).  The 

disease  must  then  be  treated  on  general  principles,  but  great  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  open  the  joint. 

Tuberculous  Disease  of  the  Neck  of  the  Femtir  is  a  common  ante- 
cedent of  hip  disease,  but  may  sometimes  2:ive  rise  to  an  extra-articular  abscess  by 
the  early  treatment  of  which  the  joint  may  be  saved.  Two  cases  of  this  kind 
have  been  recorded  by  Charters  Symonds.  In  both  cases  a  large  abscess  was 
present  in  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  thigh,  from  which  a  minute  sinus 
led  to  a  sequestrum  in  the  neck  of  the  femur.  The  removal  of  the  seques- 
trum was  followed  by  recovery  in  both  instances,  in  one  with  a  perfect  joint. 


Pig.  5S2, 


Incision  exposing  the  Great  Trochanter  for  the 
removal  of  diseased  bone  :  Esniarch's  bandage 
applied  to  render  the  operation  bloodless.  , 
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Nothmg  further  need  be  said  here  concerning  most  of  the  various  diseases 
to  which  the  knee  is  hable.  Acute  synovitis,  acute  arthritis,  rheumatoid 
arthritis,  and  Charcot's  disease  are  relatively  so  common  in  the  knee  that  our 
knowledge  of  their  clinical  and  pathological  features  is  largely  derived  from  a 
study  of  them  in  this  articulation.  Certain  special  considerations  are,  however 
necessary  relative  to  tuberculous  disease. 

Tuberculous  Disease  of  the  Knee-joint.— The  knee  is  more  commonly 
the  seat  of  tuberculons  disease  than  any  other  joint  in  the  body,  excepting 
perhaps  the  hip.  To  the  disease  of  this  joint  the  name  of  "  white  swelling  " 
was  first  applied,  and  in  many  respects  it  stands  as  the  type  of  tuberculous 
joint  affections  in  general. 

In  young  adults  the  cases  of  primary  synovial  disease  equal,  if  they  do  not 
exceed,  in  number  those  in  which  the  joint  is  infected  from  a  primary  osseous 
deposit.  The  statistics  of  Willemer,  Konig,  and  Cheyne,  show,  however,  that  as 
age  advances  the  proportion  alters,  primary  synovial  disease  becoming  much 
more  rare.  Cheyne  finds  that  in  cases  commencing  as  a  tuberculous  bone 
deposit,  this  most  often  occurs  in  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  femur,  especially 
in  the  internal  condyle  ;  next  in  frequency  in  the  head  of  the  tibia,  and  most 
rarely  in  the  patella.  Kocher  has  described  a  variety  of  the  disease  Avhich  he 
believes  commences  in  one  of  the  semilunar  fibro-cartilages,  but  it  seems 
more  probable  that  the  actual  starting-point  is  the  adjacent  synovial  membrane 
or  bone,  with  rapid  invasion  of  the  cartilage. 

The  symptoms  and  diagnosis  have  already  been  sufficiently  discussed  in  a 
previous  chapter  (p.  348). 

In  the  Treatment  of  a  case  of  tuberculous  disease  of  the  knee,  perfect  rest 
of  the  joint  from  the  earliest  stage  is  essential ;  without  this  there  is  no  hope  j 
of  cure.  If  the  knee  is  already  flexed  it  may  be  necessary  to  overcome  this 
gradually  by  a  weight  extension.  Whatever  kind  of  sphnt  is  applied  it  should 
extend  from  the  fold  of  the  nates  to  the  toes,  and  during  the  first  few  weeks 
of  the  treatment  the  limb  should  be  kept  in  a  horizontal  position.  The  sphnt 
may  conveniently  be  made  of  leather  or  plaster  of  Paris.  In  applying  plaster  | 
of  Paris  to  such  a  case  two  long  strips  of  household  flannel  should  be  cut  i 
sufficiently  long  to  reach  along  the  back  of  the  limb  from  the  fold  of  the  nates 
to  the  heel  and  thence  along  the  sole,  and  broad  enough  to  extend  two-thirds 
round  the  limb.  The  outer  strip  is  completely  soaked  in  thin  plaster  cream 
and  the  inner  strip  smeared  with  the  cream  on  its  outer  surface  only.  The 
two  strips  are  placed  one  on  the  other  and  quickly  applied  to  the  hmb  with  a 
roller  bandage.  As  soon  as  the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided,  the  patient 
may  be  allowed  to  get  about  with  crutches,  and  w^earing  a  patten  or  high- 
heeled  boot  on  the  sound  foot  so  as  to  raise  the  foot  of  the  affected  hmb  from 
the  ground.  The  most  efficient  apparatus  at  this  time,  and  one  which  can  be 
used  from  the  first,  is  a  Thomas's  knee  splint  (Fig.  583).  This  has  the 
additional  advantage  of  leaving  the  joint  exposed  so  that  the  efi'ects  of  the 
treatment  can  be  observed. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  well-padded  iron  ring,  covered  with  leather,  from 
which  an  iron  I'od  extends  downwards  on  each  side  of  the  leg,  terminating  in 
a  second  ring  at  the  lower  end.  In  ordinary  cases  in  which  the  limb  is 
tolerably  straight  the  apparatus  is  thus  applied  :— The  splint  must  be  of  such 
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a  length  as  to  extend  from  three  to  four  inches  beyond  the  foot.  Two  strips 
of  strong  strapping  are  prepared  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  from  immediately 
below  the  head  of  the  tibia  to  one  inch  beyond  the  sole  of  the  foot ;  to  one 
end  of  each  of  these  a  stout  tape  is  firmly  sewn.  The  strips  are  then  applied 
to  the  sides  of  the  leg,  the  tapes  being  below.  To  give  additional  security 
some  narrower  strips  must  be  wound  spirally  round  the  leg,  care  being  taken 
not  to  apply  them  circularly,  or  with  sufficient  tightness  to  constrict  the  limb. 
Over  all,  a  flannel  bandage  m&y  be  applied  from  the  ankle  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  tibia.  The  strips  of  plaster  thus  applied,  if  of  proper  quality,  should 
retain  their  hold  without  shifting  for  many  weeks.  The  limb  is  then  passed 
through  the  upper  ring  of  the  splint,  which  is  pushed  upwards  till  it  gets  a 


Fig.  583. -Tlionias's  Knee-Splint.  Fig.  584.-Thonias's  Knee-Splint  applied. 

firm  bearing  against  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  The  splint  is  secured  in 
position  by  tying  the  tapes  atttached  to  the  strips  of  plaster  to  the  ring  ac 
the  bottom  of  the  splint.  It  is  not  intended  in  so  doing  to  extend  the  limb 
forcibly,  but  merely  to  retain  the  splint  steadily  in  position.  If  the  patient  is 
to  walk  on  the  splint  it  is  better  to  have  a  bar  fixed  between  the  two  vertical 
rods,  above  their  lower  ends,  to  which  the  tapes  can  be  made  fast,  otherwise  thev 
are  quickly  worn  through.    The  hmb  being  thus  fixed  longitudinally,  lateral 
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and  antcro-posterior  movements  are  prevented  by  two  broad  strips  of  plastei-, 
about  three  feet  long  and  three"  to  five'  inches  wide  ;  one  to  be  applied  to  the 
middle  of  the  thigh,  and  the  other  to  'the  leg  opposite  the  calf.    The  strip  of 
plaster  is  first  fixed  to  one  of  the  lateral  rods,  then  brought  over  or  under  the 
limb,  and  back  to  the  same  bar,  the  remainder  of  the  strip  being  wound  round, 
including  both  bars  and  the  limb.    The  second  strip  is  then  applied  in  the 
same  way,  but  is  fixed  to  the  "opposite  lateral  rod.    A  broad  strip  of  plaster  is  \ 
next  applied  behind  the  knee  between  the  two  lateral  rods,  so  as  to  support 
the  ham.    liastly,  a  flannel  bandage  is  smoothly  applied  from  the  toes  to  the 
groin.    If  properly  put  up  the  apparatus  should  not  require  changing  for 
some  weeks  ;  the  tapes  must  be  tightened  whenever  they  become  loose,  and 
the  flannel  bandage  re-applied  daily,  but  the  strapping  should  not  be  touched. 
In  walking,  a  patten  is  worn  on  the  boot  of  the  sound  side,  so  as  to  equalize 
the  length  of  the  two  limbs  (Fig.  584).    A  broad  strap  may  be  carried  from 
the  splint  over  the  opposite  shoulder,  as  in  Fig.  584,  but  if  the  strips  of  plaster 
are  properly  fixed  to  the  leg,  and  the  tapes  tied  sufficiently  tightly,  this  is  not 
necessary,    A  Thomas's  splint  applied  as  above  described  is  perhaps  the  most 
perfect  apparatus  ever  invented  for  fixing  the  knee.    If,  however,  all  the  | 
details  are  not  attended  to,  it  becomes  as  useless  as  any  other  form  of  splint.  \ 
Even  if  the  limb  is  flexed  to  a  considerable  angle,  the  Thomas's  splint  may  be  1 
applied  as  above  described,  slight  modifications  being  made  to  suit  the  altered 
position  of  the  limb.    After  a  few  weeks  in  bed  the  limb  will  usually  become  ; 
straight,  if  no  ankylosis  exists. 

During  the  time  that  the  limb  is  on  the  splint  the  accessory  means  of 
treatment,  such  as  counter- irritation  or  pressure  by  an  elastic  bandage,  may  be 
employed,  should  they  be  considered  necessary  ;  but  in  most  cases  simple  rest 
is  all  that  is  required.  If  the  joint  improves  under  this  treatment  it  must  be 
patiently  continued  for  many  months,  or  even  a  year  or  mure. 

If,  in  spite  of  treatment  by  rest,  the  joint  continues  to  enlarge,  with  i 
increase  of  the  pulpy  swelling  and  perhaps  signs  of  abscess  formation,  or 
should  the  joint  be  seen  for  the  first  time  after  these  complications  have  \ 
arisen,  operative  interference  is  required.    It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  I 
have  immediate  recourse  to  excision  or  amputation,  if  the  general  health  of  the  | 
patient  is  good  and  his  surroundings  are  favourable.    Simple  incision  of  the 
joint,  or  arthrotomy,  has  been  practised  with  success  by  H.  0.  Thomas  and 
Eushton  Parker.    Free  lateral  incisions  are  made  as  far  back  as  possible  so  as 
to  drain  the  cavity  thoroughly.   If  they  are  made  too  near  the  patella  a  pouch  is 
left  behind  the  incisions  on  each  side,  in  which  the  discharges  may  accumulate.  | 
The  incisions  should  extend  from  the  level  of  the  upper  limit  of  the  pouch  of  I 
synovial  membrane  above  the  patella  to  the  level  of  the  tibia.    If  an  abscess  is  " 
burrowing  beyond  this  point,  the  knife  must  be  carried  further,  so  as  to  lay  it 
i'reely  open.    The  incisions  having  been  made,  the  pulpy  granulation  tissue 
filling  the  cavity  of  the  joint  may  be  freely  scraped  away  with  a  sharp  spoon, 
und  if  a  carious  patch  be  felt  on  either  of  the  bones  this  also  may  be  treated 
in  the  same  way.    In  some  cases  sequestra  may  be  found,  and  removed.  The 
operation  should  be  performed  with  the  strictest  antiseptic  precautions.  In 
the  after-treatment  drainage-tubes  are  not  necessary  if  the  incisions  are  11 
sufficiently  free.    The  dressing  must  be  changed  at  the  end  of  the  first  twenty-   J I 
four  hours,  as  it  will  be  soaked  by  the  abundant  bloody  and  serous  discharge    1  f 
which  flows  away  immediately  after  the  operation.    An  antiseptic  cotton-wool  f 
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dressing,  either  of  iodoform-  or  salicylie^wool'may  then  be  applied,  enveloping 
the  knee  widely  on  each  side,  and  siuTOunding  the  splint.  This  may  be  left 
undisturbed  till  some  discharge  soaks;  out,  unless  severe  pain  or  elevation 
of  temperature  should  indicate  that  all  is  not  going  on  well.  Konig  strongly 
recommends  the  application  of  some  iodoform  to  the  inside  of  the  joint  at  the 
operation. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  those  cases' in  which  amputation  is  required 
|,  the  Surgeon  has,  however,  usually  to  choose  between  arthrectomy  and  excision, 
.i  Although,  in  a  few  recorded  cases,  a  movable  joint  has  been  obtained  by 
I  arthrectomy  when  the  disease  has  been  still  confined  to  the  synovial  membrane, 
this  result  can  practically  scarcely  be  anticipated,  and  as  a  general  rule,  an 
J  ankylosed  joint  in  the  extended  position  will  be  the  most  serviceable  to  the 
I  patient.    This  result  can  be  obtained  with  greater  certainty  if  sufficient  of  the 
1  articular  surfaces  of  the  femur  and  tibia  is  removed  to  allow  flat  bony 
J  surfaces  to  be  brought  into  apposition.   This  has  the  additional  advantage 
of  removing  any  partially  loosened  cartilage  and  of  bringing  into  view  any 
tuberculous  foci  which  may  exist  in  the  bone  beneath  it.     The  actual 
shortening  of  the  limb  which  this  procedure  causes  is  too  small  to  be  a  serious 
drawback,  and  it  may  therefore  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  in  adults 
the  best  results  will  be  obtained  by  excision.    In  growing  children,  however, 
the  case  is  different,  for  any  removal  of  bone  may  seriously  interfere  with  the 
subsequent  growth  of  the  limb,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  depends  so 
largely  upon  the  epiphysial  cartilages  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  and  the 
upper  end  of  the  tibia.    In  children,  therefore,  formal  excision  has  been 
I  largely  replaced  by  arthrectomy,  although  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
great  advantage  of  unimpaired  growth  of  the  limb  is  obtained  at  a  certain  cost, 
for  the  complete  removal  of  the  disease  is  ensured  with  less  certainty,  and 
there  is  greater  risk  of  an  amount  of  subsequent  mobility  which  too  often 
leads  to  gradual  flexion  of  the  joint. 

The  ideal  case  for  arthrectomy  is  one  in  which  the  patient  is  a  child  and  the 
disease  purely  synovial.  The  principle  involved  is  that  only  diseased  tissues 
are  sacrificed,  and  in  many  cases  this  necessitates  removal  of  large  portions  of 
the  articular  cartilage  and  the  thorough  scraping  of  tuberculous  foci  in  the 
bones. 

In  some  cases,  as  the  result  of  rest,  the  disease  subsides  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  joint,  and  only  in  a  certain  portion  progresses  to  a  stage  neces- 
,  sitating  operation.    Under  these  circumstances  a  limited  operation  only  is 
I  required  ;  this  should  consist  in  making  a  free  incision  into  the  affected 
I  part  of  the  joint  cavity  and  removing  as  completely  as  possible  the  tuberculous 
tissue. 

Arthrectomy  of  the  Knee- Joint  was  first  performed  in  this  country  by 
!  Wright  of  Manchester  in  1881,  and  has  also  been  recommended  by  Oilier  and 
I  Yolkmann.  It  is  thus  performed  :— The  limb  having  been  made  bloodless  by 
Esmarch's  method,  the  cavity  of  the  joint  must  be  fully  exposed.  This  may 
be  done  by  a  curved  incision,  extending  from  the  posterior  and  upper  part  of 
the  inner  condyle  to  the  corresponding  point  on  the  outer  side,  and  extending 
downwards  to  a  point  about  half  an  inch  above  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia.  The 
hgamentum  pateilje  is  then  divided  and  the  flap  with  the  patella  raised,  fully 
opening  the  joint.  Another  method  consists  in  making  two  lateral  incisions 
extending  on  each  side  from  the  level  of  the  upper  part  of  the  condyles  of  the 
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femur  to  the  head  of  the  tibia.  These  are  connected  by  a  transverse  incision 
passing  over  the  middle  of  the  patella.  The  bone  is  then  sawn  through,  and 
the  flaps  turned  u])\vards  and  downwards.  Other  methods  have  been  sug- 
gested, in  which  the  patella  and  liguraentum  patellse  are  uninjured,  but  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  expose  the  joint  efficiently  without  dividing  one  or  the 
other.  The  next  step  in  the  operation  is  thus  described  by  Wright.  It 
"  consists  in  carefully  cutting  away  with  forceps  and  scalpel  or  scissors  every 
particle  of  pulpy  granulation  tissue,  all  the  infiltrated  capsule  and  the  serai- 
lunar  cartilages,  and  scraping  quite  clean  all  the  articular  cartilages,  picking 
out  granulation  tissue  from  any  pits  in  the  cartilage,  and  if  necessary  gouging 
away  any  small  spots  of  diseased  bone.  The  process  must  be  thorough,  and 
extreme  flexion  of  the  limb  is  required  to  completely  expose  and  clean  tli',* 
posterior  part  of  the  joint ;  the  crucial  ligaments  are  scraped  but  carefully 
preserved,  the  lateral  ligaments  are  usually  divided.  The  upper  synovial  gac 
must  be  thoroughly  cleaned.  The  most  difficult  part  of  the  operation  is 
getting  away  the  posterior  part  of  the  semilunar  cartilages  and  the  synovial 
membrane  at  the  back  of  the  joint.  The  process  is  a  tedious  one,  often  lasting 
one  and  a  half  or  two  hours— including  the  subsequent  putting  up  in  a 
splint."  Other  Surgeons  have  divided  the  crucial  ligaments  in  order  to  reach 
the  back  of  the  joint,  subsequently  uniting  them  by  catgut  sutures.  "When 
the  operation  is  completed,  if  the  open  mouths  of  any  vessels  can  be  seen  they 
may  be  secured  with  catgut  ligatures.  The  wound  may  then  be  closed. 
If  the  ligamentum  patellas  has  been  divided  it  must  be  united  by  thick  catgut 
sutures.  The  patella,  if  sawn  through,  may  be  brought  together  in  the  same 
way,  or  silver  wire  may  be  used.  It  is  very  important  to  avoid  the  use  of 
drainage-tubes.  This  may  be  done  by  making  the  incisions  far  enough 
towards  the  posterior  part  of  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  hmb,  and  by  sewing  them 
up  only  in  the  middle,  leaving  at  least  two  inches  on  each  side  to  unite  by 
granulation.  An  antiseptic  dressing  of  some  kind  must  then  be  applied. 
The  following  will  be  found  very  efficient.  The  wound  is  first  dusted  with 
iodoform  ;  it  is  then  covered  with  a  strip  of  carbolized  oiled  silk  to  prevent 
scabbing  ;  over  this  are  placed  four  layers  of  carbolic  gauze,  wrung  out  of 
carbolic  lotion,  so  that  the  early  discharge  may  come  directly  in  contact  with 
a  powerful  chemical  antiseptic  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours.  Over  this 
again  is  placed  a  layer  of  iodoform  or  salicylic  wool  about  one  inch  thick,  and 
secured  with  an  antiseptic  bandage  applied  with  moderate  firmness.  The 
Thomas's  knee-splint  can  then  be  put  on  (p.  444).  A  large  mass  of  salicylic 
wool  many  inches  in  thickness  is  next  wrapped  round  the  hmb  so  as  to 
include  the  splint,  and  to  reach  from  the  middle  of  the  leg  to  the  middle  of 
the  thigh,  and  over  this  a  bandage  is  firmly  applied  so  as  to  exert  moderate 
elastic  pressure.  The  limb  is  then  elevated  to  a  right  angle  and  the 
tourniquet  removed.  If  no  bleeding  occurs,  the  dressing  may  be  left  un- 
changed for  a  month  or  six  weeks  if  the  temperature  remains  low  and  no 
discharge  appears.  This  mode  of  treatment  has  been  adopted  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  in  University  College  Hospital.  In  none  has  it 
been  necessary  to  remove  the  dressing  on  account  of  haemorrhage,  and  in  the 
great  majority  the  wound  has  been  found  healed  or  merely  superficial  at  the 
first  dressing  a  month  or  more  after  the  operation.  The  essential  conditions 
for  success  are  :  1.  Efficient  antiseptic  precautious  ;  2.  Thorough  removal  of 
the  diseased  tissues :   3.  Drainage  without  tubes  by  leaving  some  inches 
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<  of  the  wound  open  ;  4.  The  use  of  an  efficient  splint  to  ensure  absolute  rest ; 
\  and,  5.  A  lasting  dressing.    The  Thomas's  knee-splint  should  be  worn  con- 
tinuously for  a  year  after  the  operation,  and  after  this  it  is  generally  advisable 
'   to  apply  a  leatliern  splint  for  another  year  or  more. 

Excision  of  the  Knee- Joint  was  originally  performed  at  the  close  of  the 

ilast  century  by  Park,  Filkin,  and  the  Moreaus,  but  it  fell  into  disfavour  until 
it  was  revived  in  1850  by  Fergusson,  since  which  time  it  has  been  extensively 
(  practised.    As  a  means  of  treating  tuberculous  disease  of  the  joint,  excision. 
i  has  been  much  less  frequently 
;|  practised   during  the  last  few 
years,  having  been  to  a  large 
extent  replaced  by  arthrectomy. 
In  growing  children  arthrectomy 
should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  the 
method  adopted.    After  growth 
has  ceased,  arthrectomy  has  little 
advantage  over  excision,  which 
for  reasons  already  given  (p.  43] ), 
may  therefore  be  looked  upon  as 
the  operation  of  choice. 

It  was  at  one  time  recom- 
t  mended  that  excision  of  the  knee 
I  should  not  be  undertaken  after 
I  the  age  of  30,  but  that  ampu- 
i  tation  should  be  performed.  This 
rule  must  now  be  modified,  and 

even    in    middle-aged   patients.      Pig.  5S5.— Elliptical  incision  m  Excision  of  the  Knee-joiut. 

whose  general  condition  is  good, 

and  in  whom  the  local  disease  is  not  too  extensive,  excision  may  be  given  a 
!  trial  :  thus  Gant  has  recorded  cases  successfully  operated  upon  as  late  as  53. 
I  After  middle  age,  however,  tuberculous  disease  of  the  knee  is  usually 
an  indication  for  amputation.  Excision  must  also  be  abandoned  in  favour  of 
amputation  if  there  is  very  extensive  bone  disease,  or  infiltration  of  the  soft 
parts,  or  if  there  is  tuberculous  disease  of  the  lungs,  or  albumenoid  degeneration 
of  the  viscera. 

In  neglected  cases  in  which  sinuses  are  present  and  deformity— usually 
i  flexion  and  displacement  of  the  tibia  backwards— exists,  excision  may  be 
I  required  before  the  faulty  position  can  be  remedied. 

At  the  International  Congress  of  1881  Kocher  of  Berne  maintained  that  in 
tuberculous  disease,  excision  of  the  knee  ensures  a  more  rapid  cure  and  a  better 
limb  than  any  conservative  method  of  treatment,  but  this  view  is  not  generally 
accepted,  although  there  is  considerable  difPerence  of  opinion  on  the  matter. 
Thus,  many  Surgeons,  whilst  allowing  that  excision  should  only  be  employed 
among  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  and  in  country  practice,  when  all  other 
means  have  failed,  have  become  so  disheartened  by  repeated  failures  to  cure 
white  swelling  of  the  knee  in  the  children  of  the  poor  of  large  cities,  that 
they  have  resorted  to  excision  at  a  very  early  period.  It  is  not  wise,  however, 
to  adopt  a  uniform  mode  of  treatment  for  all  cases  ;  each  should  be  dealt  with 
on  its  own  merits. 

The  operation  may  be  performed  by  making  a  horse -shoe  incision  with 
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fclic  convexity  downwards,  commencing  at  the  side  of  one  condyle  of  the 
femur,  and  passing  immediately  above  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia  to  a  corre- 
sponding point  on  the  opposite  condyle  (Fig.  585).  By  this  incision  the 
ligamentum  patellai  is  divided,  and  the  patella  turned  up  in  the  elliptical  flap; 
the  crucial  ligiunents,  if  not  already  disorganized,  are  then  to  be  cut  across, 
any  remaining  lateral  attachments  divided,  and  the  bones  cleared  for  the  saw. 
In  doing  this  the  limb  must  be  forcibly  flexed,  and  the  knife  carefully  applied 
to  the  posterior  part  of  the  head  of  the  tibia;  for  this  purpose  a  blunt-pointed 


Fig.  5S6.— Application  of  Butclier's  Saw  to  Fig.  588.— Upper  End  of  Tibia, 

Head  of  Tibia.  excised. 


resection-knife  is  the  best.  The  articular  surfaces  must  now  be  sawn  off. 
This  may  be  done  with  Butcher's  saw ;  but  in  order  to  ensure  a  perfectly 
smooth  section  of  the  bones,  it  is  better  to  use  a  common  saw  somewhat 
broader  than  that  ordinarily  employed  in  amputations.  The  lower  end  of  the 
thigh-bone  should  first  be  removed.  The  saw-cut  may  safely  be  carried  from 
before  backwards,  or  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  there  is  no  danger  of 
injuring  the  popliteal  vessels.  It  must  be  made  accurately  at  right  angles  to 
the  shaft  of  the  femur,  in  the  antero-posterior  direction  ;  but,  in  the  ti-ans- 
verse,  it  should  be  parallel  to  the  articular  surface,  that  is  to  say,  the  inner 
side  must  be  left  slightly  the  longer,  as  the  internal  condyle  is  naturally  longer 
than  the  outer.  If  the  condyles  retain  their  normal  shape,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
judge  the  proper  angle  at  which  the  saw  should  be  held ;  but  if  they  are 
extensively  and  irregularly  destroyed,  the  following  guide  may  be  taken.  The 
patient  lying  flat  on  his  back,  the  thigh  is  flexed  to  a  right  angle,  and 
adducted  till  the  inner  side  of  the  knee  corresponds  to  the  middle  line  of  the 
body ;  the  saw  is  then  to  be  held  parallel  to  the  surllice  of  the  table.  A  thin 
slice  is  next  taken  off  the  tibia.  It  is  usually  recommended  to  cut  from 
behind  forwards  (Fig.  586)  to  avoid  wounding  the  popliteal  vessels ;  but  if 
ordinary  care  be  taken  there  is  no  risk  of  doing  this,  and  it  is  more  convenient 
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,  to  saw  in  the  opposite  direction.    The  section  must  be  made  accurately  at 
rio-ht  an2,-les  to  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  in  both  directions. 

It  has  been  recommended  to  saw  the  tibia  concave  and  the  femur  convex, 
using  a  Butcher's  saw,  but  it  is  difficult  to  do  this  so  that  the  bones  shall  fit 
accurately,  and  the  method  presents  no  advantage  over  the  ordinary  way  of 
operating.    Care  must  be  taken  not  to  remove  more  of  the  bones  than  is  abso- 

■  lutely  necessary,  especially  in  young  subjects,  lest  the  epiphyses  be  completely 
:  removed  and  the  growth  of  the  limb  interfered  with.  It  is  usually  sufficient 
•  to  remove  from  one-third  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  of  the  tibia,  and  about 

one  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  thigh-bone  (Figs.  587  and  588).  In 
.  young  children  the  ends  of  the  bones  can  sometimes  be  sliced  off  with  a  knife, 
!  and  the  amount  taken  away  accurately  limited  to  the  diseased  tissues.  It  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  carious  cavities  are  found  extending  beyond  the 
level  of  the  section  that  has  been  made  ;  when  this  is  the  case,  it  is  better  to 
apply  the  gouge  to  them  than  to  saw  the  bone  beyond  their  level.  Should  the 
operation  be  performed  for  deformity  consequent  upon  badly  reduced  fractures 
or  dislocations  about  the  knee,  as  has  been  done  successfully  by  Humphry  of 
Cambridge,  it  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  bring  the  limb  into  good  position, 
to  remove  a  wedge-shaped  piece  from  one  of  the  bones. 

If  the  patella  be  much  diseased,  it  must  be  removed ;  if  it  be  only  slightly 
I  carious  it  may  be  scraped  or  gouged  out  ;  and  if  healthy,  in  accordance  with 
that  principle  of  conservative  surgery  by  which  no  sound  part  is  removed,  it 
should  be  left,  becoming  consolidated  with  and  strengthening  the  joint.  The 
i  articalar  surface  for  the  patella  on  the  thigh-bone,  which  extends  some  way  up 
'  its  fore  part,  may  advantageously  be  shced  off,  so  as  to  leave  an  osseous  surface, 
instead  of  a  cartilaginous  one,  for  the  attachment  of  the  patella. 

I  have  always  found  the  operation,  as  it  has  just  been  described,  easy  of  per- 
formance and  good  in  its  results ;  but  various  modifications  are  adopted  by 
different  Surgeons.    Thus,  some  make  one  straight  transverse  incision ;  others 
I  two  parallel  incisions,  one  on  each  side  of  the  patella,  or  an  H-shaped  incision, 
:and  thus  open  the  articulation  from  the  side.    Others  advise  that  the  patella 
be  always  removed.     Yolkmann  recommends  a  straight  incision  from  one 
!  condyle  of  the  femur  to  the  other  across  the  middle  of  the  patella,  which  is 
)  then  sawn  through,  so  as  to  expose  the  joint.    After  the  articular  ends  of  the 

■  femur  and  tibia  have  been  removed,  the  fragments  of  the  patella  are  united  by 
;  sutures  of  catgut,  carbolized  silk  or  wire.  If  its  articular  surface  is  diseased  it 
.  must  be  sliced  off  or  scraped.  The  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  very 
'good;  the  patella  readily  unites  by  bone,  and  either  remains  movable  or 
i  becomes  fixed  to  the  femur.  The  attachment  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  and 
i  ligamentnm  patellae  being  undisturbed,  the  tendency  to  displacement  of  the 
\  tibia  backwards  after  the  operation  is  counteracted,  and  in  walking  the  action 
i  of  the  rectus  in  bringing  the  limb  forwards  is  preserved. 

I  ^  After  the  ends  of  the  bones  have  been  removed,  in  cases  of  tuberculous 
disease,  the  pulpy  synovial  membrane  must  be  cleaned  away  as  completely  as 
possible,  partly  by  scraping  with  a  sharp  spoon  and  partly  by  the  use  of 
scissors  and  forceps.  Some  caution  is  necessary  in  cleaning  the  posterior  part 
of  the  joint  to  avoid  wounding  the  popliteal  vessels.  The  healing  of  the 
wound  is  much  facilitated  and  the  chance  of  recurrence  diminished  by  this 
proceeding.    If  sinuses  existed  before  the  operation,  they  may  be  scraped  and 

•cleaned  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc. 
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In  order  to  keep  the  bonus  in  position  some  Surgeons  recommend  securing 
them  with  strong  sutures  of  catgut  or  silver  wire,  whilst  others  prefer  to  peg 
them  together.  Morrant  Ikkcr  uses  two  sti-ong  steel  pins,  which  are  passed 
obliquely  through  the  skin  into  the  tibia  and  are  pushed  on  into  the  lower  end 
of  the  femur.  They  are  i-cmoved  on  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day.  In  most  cases 
these  special  means  of  fixing  the  bones  are  unnecessary  if  an  efficient  splint  is 
applied,  but  if  the  Surgeon  prefer  to  use  them  he  will  find  square  ivory 
pegs  useful.  The  bones  are  drilled  obliquely,  and  after  the  pegs  have  Vjccn 
introduced  the  projecting  ends  may  be  cut  off  level  with  the  surface  of 
the  bone. 

It  is  very  important  that  all  haemorrhage  should  be  thoroughly  aiTested 
before  the  wound  is  closed.  In  some  cases  no  ligatures  will  be  required,  but 
usually  two  or  three  of  the  articular  arteries  furnish  sufficient  hfemorrhage  to 
require  restraint.  The  flap  when  laid  down  will  often  appear  inconveniently 
long  and  thick,  but  it  must  not  be  curtailed,  as  it  will  eventually  contract 
and  fit  well.  As  a  rule  drainage-tubes  are  not  necessary,  and  the  flap  having 
no  tendency  to  become  displaced,  only  requires  a  few  sutures  to  hold  it  in 
position. 

The  result  of  the  operation  will  depend  mainly  on  the  care  taken  in  the 
after-treatment  and  in  the  successful  prevention  of  decomposition  in  the 
discharges.    It  is  essential  for  success  that  the  limb  should  be  kept  at  perfect 
rest  for  the  first  few  weeks  ;  any  apparatus,  therefore,  which  requires  complete 
removal  for  dressing  the  wound  should  be  avoided.    A  narrow  splint  of 
japanned  iron  extending  from  the  buttock  to  the  heel  will  usually  answer  the 
purpose  sufficiently  well.    It  must  be  padded  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the 
thiffh  and  the  calf  to  such  an  extent  that  it  does  not  touch  the  skin 
in  the  ham.    It  must  be  fixed  in  position  by  a  flannel  bandage  above  and 
below  the  knee,  over  which  a  firm  plaster  of  Paris  bandage  must  be  applied. 
Heron  "Watson  recommends  a  soft  iron  bar,  applied  anteriorly,  reaching 
from  the  groin  to  the  toes.    The  upper  part  is  straight  for  the  thigh  ;  in  the 
middle  is  an  arch  passing  over  the  knee  ;  the  lower  part  is  straight  for  the  leg, 
and  bent  at  an  angle  forwards  opposite  the  ankle  to  fit  the  dorsum  of  the 
foot.    At  the  lower  end  opposite  the  ankle  is  a  hook  by  which  the  limb  can 
be  suspended.    This  splint,  having  been  properly  padded,  is  fixed  in  position 
with  a  plaster  of  Paris  bandage.    Thomas's  splint  will  also  be  found  a  very 
efficient  apparatus,  and  may  be  secured  above  and  below  the  knee  with  a 
plaster  of  Paris  bandage.    By  any  of  these  means  the  limb  may  be  immovably 
fixed,  while  the  knee  is  sufficiently  exposed  to  allow  of  dressing.  Whatever 
apparatus  is  chosen,  it  must  be  applied  while  the  patient  is  still  under 
chloroform  before  leaving  the  operating  table.    As  soon  as  the  wound  is 
healed,  the  limb  may  be  completely  encased  in  a  plaster  of  Paris  or  starched 
bandage  till  the  bones  are  firmly  united  to  each  other. 

If  proper  attention  be  not  paid  to  the  position  of  the  limb,  bowing  outwards 
is  apt  to  take  place.  In  order  to  prevent  displacement,  it  has  been  proposed 
to  divide  the  hamstring  tendons  ;  this,  however,  is  never  necessary. 

The  best  dressing  for  an  excision  of  the  knee  is  that  which  requires 
changing  lea?t  frequently,  and  most  efficiently  prevents  decomposition  of  the 
discharges.  That  described  as  suitable  to  cases  of  erasion  or  arthrectoiny 
(p.  448)  can  often  be  used  with  great  advantage.  Whatever  dressing  be  used, 
the  maintenance  of  perfect  rest  is  absolutely  essential.    If  this  be  attended  to, 
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osseous  ankylosis  will  ensue,  and  a  good  and  useful  straight  limb  will  be 
obtained. 

Results  of  Excision.— These  have  to  be  considered  from  two  points  of 
view  :  1 .  The  danger  attending  the  operation,  and  2.  The  utility  of  the  limb 
left  after  it. 

1.  Statistics  have  been  published  in  great  abundance  relative  to  excision 
of  the  knee,  with  the  object  partly  of  showing  the  absolute  mortality  and 
partly  of  contrasting  excision  with  amputation.  The  general  result  of  the 
older  records  was  to  show  that  about  30  per  cent,  of  all  excisions  of  the  knee 
were  fatal  chiefly  from  septicEemia,  pysemia  and  exhaustion  from  prolonged 
suppuration,  and  that  the  mortality  after  amputation  for  disease  of  the  knee 
was  about  the  same.  This  heavy  death-rate  has,  however,  been  greatly 
reduced,  partly  by  the  operation  being  undertaken  at  an  earlier  period,  and  not 
only  as  a  last  resource  in  order  to  save  life,  and  partly  by  the  modern  improve- 
ments in  the  treatment  of  wounds.  The  following  may  be  given  as  examples 
of  later  results.  Kocher,  an  advocate  of  early  antiseptic  excision,  in  1881, 
recorded  64  cases  with  6  deaths,  3  from  septic  poisoning  in  the  early  days  of 
the  antiseptic  treatment,  1  from  haemorrhage,  1  from  carbolic  acid  poisoning, 
and  1  from  acute  tuberculosis.  Messing,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  eflFects  of 
the  mode  of  dressing,  collected  92  cases  from  the  hospital  at  Kiel :  21  were 
performed  before  the  introduction  of  tlie  antiseptic  treatment — of  these,  7  died 
directly  from  the  operation  ;  23  were  treated  by  antiseptic  methods  involving 
frequent  change  of  dressing,  and  of  these  2  died  ;  the  remaining  48  cases 
were  treated  by  the  lasting  antiseptic  dressing,  and  of  these  only  1  died,  from 
haemophiKa.  Of  the  92  cases,  14  underwent  subsequent  amputation.  Sack 
of  Dorpat,  in  1880  published  the  results  of  144  cases  treated  antiseptically 
by  various  Surgeons  :  of  these,  25  or  17-3  per  cent,  died  ;  4  from  infective 
processes  in  the  wound,  13  from  tuberculosis  and  other  general  diseases 
existing  before  the  operation,  1  from  chloroform,  and  1  from  carbolic  acid 
poisoning,  2  from  causes  unconnected  with  the  operation,  and  4  from  causes 
not  stated.  Of  the  119  who  survived,  11  underwent  subsequent  amputation, 
making  exactly  75  per  cent,  of  successes  and  25  per  cent,  of  failures. 

Howse  published  in  1892  the  results  of  130  excisions  of  the  knee  performed 
by  him  at  Guy's  Hospital  and  at  the  Evelina  Hospital  for  Sick  Children 
during  the  years  1873  to  1884.  Of  these  cases  only  G.2  per  cent,  died  within 
six  months  after  the  operation,  and  of  these  only  4  deaths  occurred  during 
the  first  month  and  could  be  considered  in  any  way  directly  due  to  the 
excision. 

As  in  the  present  day  amputation  is  performed  only  in  those  cases  in  which 
from  visceral  disease,  extensive  implication  of  the  soft  parts  and  bones  or 
advanced  age,  excision  is  no  longer  practicable,  no  fair  comparison  can  be 
made  between  the  two  operations  as  regards  mortality. 

2.  The  second  point  that  has  to  be  determined  is  as  to  the  Utility  of  the 
Limb  after  the  Operation. 

On  this  point,  the  result  of  recorded  cases  is  in  favour  of  the  operation.  In 
one  of  Park's  cases,  operated  on  in  1783,  that  Surgeon  states  that  the  patient 
(a  sailor),  seven  years  after  the  operation,  "  was  able  to  go  aloft  with  consider- 
able agility,  and  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  a  seaman."  In  some  of  the  later 
•  cases  the  result  has  been  equally  good.  A  boy,  operated  upon  by  Jones  of 
Jersey,  "  could  run  and  walk  quickly  without  any  aid  of  a  stick,  could  stand 
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on  the  Hmb  alone,  and  pirouetted  and  hopped  two  or  three  yards  without  1 
putting  the  sound  limb  to  the  ground."    In  several  of  my  own  cases  an  ] 
excellent,  strong  and  straight  limb  has  been  left,  useful  for  all  ordinary  « 
purposes.    In  a  case  which  1  examined  seven  years  after  the  operation,  tl' 
limb  was  well  nourished,  straight,  firmly  ankylosed,  and  but  very  litth 
shortened.    The  patient,  a  lad  of  twenty,  could  walk  eight  or  ten  miles,  and 
even  jump  and  sfcaud  on  the  limb  without  the  least  pain,  sign  of  weakness,  oi- 
difficulty.    In  very  young  children  the  result  of  the  operation  is  not  sati  - 
factory,  the  leg  continuing  shortened  and  wasted,  not  developing  with  the  n  -' 
of  the  body.    This  is  apparently  due  to  and  dependent  upon  the  removal  of 
the  epiphysis  of  the  tibia,  on  the  integrity  of  which  the  growth  of  that  bone 
is  dependent. 

After  the  operation,  osseous  ankylosis  takes  place  with  a  firm  cicatrix  ;  the 
limb  is  shortened  from  one  to  three  inches,  according  to  the  amount  of  bone 
removed,  but  by  means  of  a  high-heeled  shoe  this  inconvenience  is  to  a  grcut 
extent  remedied.  It  has  been  urged  against  excision  of  the  knee-joint,  that 
convalescence  is  tedious  and  prolonged ;  but  this  argument  can  with  justice  have 
but  little  weight.  If  a  useful  limb  can  be  preserved  to  the  patient,  it  can 
matter  but  little  if  a  few  additional  weeks  be  devoted  to  the  procedure  l 
which  it  is  obtained  :  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  question  whether  in  many  cases 
the  patient  may  not  be  able  to  walk  just  as  soon  after  excision  of 
the  knee-joint  as  after  amputation  of  the  thigh  ;  for,  as  has  been  very 
properly  remarked,  though  the  amputation  wound  may  be  healed  in 
three  or  four  weeks,  it  may  be  as  many  months  before  an  artificial  limb  can 
be  worn. 

Most  valuable  information  as  to  the  subsequent  condition  of  the  limb  is 
obtained  by  a  study  of  Howse's  cases  above  referred  to.  "  Of  the  130  cases 
there  were  65,  or  exactly  50  per  cent.,  in  which  the  results  are  hioivn  to  be 
most  satisfactory  a  long  period  (often  many  years)  after  the  operation."  Id 
most  of  these  the  shortening  was  less  than  one  inch,  and  the  limb  was  straight 
or  very  slightly  flexed  ;  in  8  the  shortening  exceeded  two  inches,  "  but  in 
every  case  the  resulting  limb  was  most  serviceable,  and  far  superior  to  a 
stump."  Twenty-one  cases  were  not  traced,  but  the  result  was  good  when 
they  left  the  hospital.  In  12  cases  the  leg  became  flexed  to  a  considerable 
angle.  In  26  cases  subsequent  amputation  was  necessary,  in  two  of  them  on 
account  of  albumenoid  disease,  which  then  gradually  disappeared  ;  in  several 
of  these  the  excision  was  done  in  advanced  cases  as  an  attempt  to  save  the 
limb. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  by  excision  a  firm,  useful  limb  may  be  obtained  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases,  and  a  similar  record  of  cases  treated  by  arthrectomy 
is  needed  before  an  accurate  comparison  of  the  two  methods  is  possible.  ™  | 

DISEASES    OF    THE  PATELLA. 

Necrosis  of  the  patella  is  rare.  I  have,  however,  met  with  two  instances.  In 
the  case  of  an  elderly  woman,  the  necrosis  came  on  without  any  evident  external 
cause,  commencing  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  patella  and  gradually  implicating 
the  bone,  until  it  became  perforated,  when  rapid  suppurative  disorganization 
of  the  knee-joint  ensued,  necessitating  amputation.  The  other  case  occurred 
after  simple  fracture  of  the  patella,  in  a  man,  and  is  described  in  Yol.  I.,  p.  032. 
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Tuberculous  caries  of  the  patella  is  the  most  rare  of  the  different  ways  in 
which  tuberculous  disease  of  the  knee-joint  commences  ;  a  chronic  abscess 
slowly  forms  over  the  bone,  aud  by  early  treatment  the  spread  of  the  disease 
into  the  knee  may  be  prevented.  Sarcoma  of  the  patella  is  very  rarely  niet 
with.  A  specimen  of  round  and  spindle-celled  sarcoma  of  the  bone,  for  which 
amputation  was  performed  by  J.  Lane,  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  St. 
Mary's  Hospital.  In  a  case  of  pulsating  myeloid  sarcoma  of  the  patella 
Lister  removed  the  bone  and  obtained  a  useful  limb  by  excising  the  articular 
surfaces  of  the  femur  and  tibia. 

DISEASES    OF    THE    TIBIA   AND  FIBULA. 

The  Tibia  is  very  frequently  the  seat  of  tuberculous  caries  of  the  upper 
epiphysis,  less  frequently  of  the  lower  epiphysis.    Chronic  abscess  is  more 


commonly  met  in  the  head  of  the  tibia  than  in  any  other  bone  (p.  270). 
Necrosis  of  the  shaft  is  usually  the  result  of  acute  infective  periostitis,  but  all 
the  varieties  of  syphilitic  disease  are  met  with  in  this  bone.  The  superficial 
position  of  its  inner  surface  explains  the  frequency  with  which  superficial 
necrosis  results  from  chronic  ulceration  and  other  inflammatory  affections  of 
the  parts  covering  it.  Occasionally,  as  the  result  of  acute  necrosis,  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  the  shaft,  indeed  the  whole  of  it,  may  be  removed  as 
a  loosened  sequestrum,  from  the  interior  of  the  periosteum,  more  or  less  con- 
solidated and  strengthened  by  the  deposit  of  new  bone.  Such  operations 
present  nothing  special,  and  the  result  is  usually  very  satisfactory,  the  limb  that 
is  left  being  strong,  useful,  and  sound. 

Disease  of  the  Fibula  requiring  operative  interference  is  rare,  but  necrosis 
may  affect  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  shaft.  In  one  case,  that  of  a  child  six 
years  of  age,  I  successfully  removed  the  whole  of  the  necrosed  fibula.  This 
operation  is  readily  done  by  slitting  up  the  sinuses  in  a  direction  so  as  to 
expose  the  sequestrum,  which  may  then  be  drawn  out  without  difficulty 
(Figs.  589  and  590).    After  the  operation  an  inner  splint  must  be  applied  in 
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order  to  obviate  the  tendency  to  varus  which  will  ensue.  In  the  case  from 
which  the  annexed  drawings  are  taken,  very  considerable  repair  took  place 
from  the  periosteum  and  soft  tissues  along  the  line  of  bone  that  had  been 
removed  ;  and  the  child,  when  examined  two  years  after  the  operation,  had  an 
excellent,  well-nourished,  and  useful  limb.  The  foot,  however,  had  a  tendency 
to  be  drawn  inwards,  apparently  owing  to  the  flexors  having  overcome  the 
antagonism  of  the  peronei.  This  deviation  inwards  was  counteracted  by 
a  properly  constructed  boot,  with  which  walking  was  perfectly  easy. 

The  commonest  form  of  sarcoma  of  the  tibia  is  a  central  myeloid  sarcoma  of 
the  upper  extremity  ;  subperiosteal  sarcoma  is  alfeo  more  common  in  the" upper 
part  of  the  bone  than  the  lower.  Sarcoma  of  the  fibula  is  rare,  and  usually 
attacks  the  upper  end  of  the  bone. 


DISEASES    OP    THE  ANKLE-JOINT. 

The  ouly  affection  of  the  ankle  which  needs  special  consideration  here 
is  tuberculous  disease.  In  a  cousideral^le  number  of  cases  this  begins  after 
an  injury  and  it  has  already  been  mentioned  as  an  occasional  sequela  of 
a  sprained  ankle.  The  disease  may  be  primarily  synovial,  or  it  may  begin  as  a 
bone  deposit,  which,  according  to  Watson  Cheyne,  is  probably  most  common 
in  the  astragalus,  but  may  occur  in  the  upjjer  part  of  either  malleolus.  The 
swelling,  which  is  usually  the  earliest  and  most  marked  symptom  of  the  disease, 
is  generally  most  evident  between  the  malleoli  and  the  teudo  Achillis  ;  it  fills 
the  natural  hollows  around  the  joint  and  obscures  the  various  tendons  which 
pass  in  front  of  it.  As  in  the  case  of  the  wrist,  the  tendon  sheaths  themselves 
may  be  diseased  in  association  with,  or  independently  of,  disease  of  the  joint 
itself. 

Should  suppuration  occur  the  position  of  the  abscesses  varies  much,  but 
very  frequently  they  come  to  the  surface  behind  one  or  both  malleoli.  It  is 
a  point  of  great  practical  importance  that  neither  the  position  of  the  swelling 
or  abscess,  nor  the  character  of  the  impaired  movement,  may  be  sufficient  to 
differentiate  with  certainty  disease  of  the  ankle-joint  from  disease  of  the  tarsus 
not  implicating  the  joint.  In  cases  in  which  operation  becomes  necessary,  the 
Surgeon  should,  therefore,  make  it  his  first  endeavour  to  clear  up  this  doubt 
by  a  careful  exploratory  incision  and  thus  avoid  the  serious  error  of  opening  a 
healthy  joint. 

The  Treatment  of  tuberculous  disease  of  the  ankle  in  its  early  stages 
should  consist  in  fixing  the  joint  at  right  angles  with  plaster  of  Paris,  or  with 
a  leather  or  poroplastic  splint.  The  patient  may  then  be  allowed  to  get  about 
with  the  limb  supported  on  a  knee-rest.  Operative  interference  is  called  for  if 
the  pulpy  swelling  increases  and  chronic  abscess  forms.  In  some  cases  good 
results  have  been  obtained  by  freely  opening  and  draining  the  abscesses  anti- 
septically,  stiU  maintaining  the  joint  at  perfect  rest.  In  cases  in  which  this 
simple  treatment  has  failed,  or  in  which  from  the  extent  of  the  disease  it  is 
not  practicable,  the  question  arises  :  Can  the  Surgeon  hope,  by  any  conserva- 
tive operation,  to  obtain  a  limb  which  will  be  more  serviceable  to  the  patient 
than  the  stump  left  by  a  Syme's  amputation  ?  ,      •  i -,  ■, 

Formal  excision  of  the  ankle-joint  has  not,  on  the  whole,  yielded  satis- 
factoiy  results,  and  accordingly,  considering  the  excellent  results  obtained 
by  Syme's  amputation,  this  has  been  extensively  practised  in  stages  ot  tue 
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disease  which  iii  other  joints  would  certainly  be  considered  suitable  for 


excision. 


Of  recent  years,  however,  the  operation  of  arthrectomy  has  been  successfully 
extended  to  the  ankle,  and  has  been  cari-ied  out  on  exactly  the  same  lines  as 
those  laid  down  m  the  case  of  the  knee-joint.  The  conformation  of  the 
ankle  renders  the  complete  removal  of  the  tuberculous  tissue  more  uncer- 
tain than  in  the  knee,  but  the  results  so  far  obtained  certainly  justify  a  trial 
of  arthrectomy  in  suitable  cases— that  is,  in  cases  in  which  complete  rest  has 
failed  to  arrest  the  disease— Syme's  amputation  being  reserved  for  advanced 
cases  with  extensive  bone  disease,  and  for  those  in  which  arthrectomy  has 
failed.  Amputation  is  also  usually  required  when  the  disease  occurs  in  persons 
past  middle  age. 

Arthrectomy  of  the  Ankle  may  be  performed  in  various  ways, ,  and 
further  experience  of  the  operation  is  required  before  it  is  possible  to  decide 
which  is  the  most  generally  useful.  Glutton  recommends  the  employment  of 
four  straight  incisions,  one  in  front  of  and  one  behind  each  malleolus,  through 
each  of  w^hich  the  diseased  tissues  are  removed  from  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
joint.  ■  Cheyne  has  employed  a  longitudinal  incision  in  front  of  each  malleolus, 
and  has  divided  the  malleoli  or  removed  the  astragalus  in  order  to  gain  free 
access  to  the  joint.  Arbuthnot  Lane  and  others  have  freely  opened  the  joint 
by  a  transverse  anterior  incision,  the  divided  tendons  being  subsequently 
sutured.  The  lateral  methods  have  the  advantage  of  not  dividing  important 
structures.  If  the  astragalus  is  at  all  extensively  diseased  it  should  be  com- 
pletely excised  through  an  incision  in  front  of  the  external  malleolus.  After 
the  operation  the  foot  should  be  kept  fixed  for  a  year  and  no  attempt  made  at 
passive  movement.  Of  6  cases  of  tuberculous  disease  of  the  ankle  in  which 
ai-,threctomy  was  practised  by  Glutton,  in  4  the  result  was  very  good,  in  1 
case  there  was  slight  displacement  of  the  foot,  but  the  patient  was  walking  ; 
the  remaining  case  was  not  traced.  In  5  cases  treated  by  Gheyne, 
in  W'hich  the  astragalus  was  removed,  a  satisfactory  movable  joint  was 
obtained. 

Excision  of  the  AnMe  may  be  performed  in  the  following  way.  The 
limb  being  placed  on  its  inner  side  an  incision  is  made  commencing  about  two 
inches  above  the  extremity  of  the  outer  malleolus,  and  following  the  posterior 
border  of  the  bone  to  its  tip.  It  is  then  curved  round  the  malleolus  and  carried 
upwards  in  fi-ont  of  the  bone  to  a  point  nearly  opposite  that  at  which  it  com- 
menced. The  incision  must  be  carried  firmly  down  to  the  bone,  which  is  then 
cleaned  by  means  of  an  elevator,  the  periosteum  being  carefully  saved  and  the 
tendons  of  the  peronei  pushed  backwards  but  not  divided.  The  fibula  is  then 
cut  through  with  a  fine  saw  about  half  an  inch  above  the  level  of  the  ankle- 
joint,  and  the  malleolar  portion  is  removed.  The  foot  is  now  turned  on  the 
outer  side  and  a  similar  incision  made  round  the  inner  malleolus.  Esmarch 
recommends  that  from  the  middle  of  the  curve  a  vertical  incision  shall  be 
carried  up  the  tibia  for  about  two  inches,  but  this  is  not  necessary  if  the 
original  incision  is  of  sufficient  length.  The  malleolus  and  the  lower  end  of 
the  tibia  are  carefully  cleaned  with  the  periosteal  elevator,  the  deltoid  liga- 
ment being  separated  from  the  malleolus  and  the  tendons  raised  and  pushed 
on  one  side.  The  lower  end  of  the  tibia  may  be  sawn  across  with  a 
narrow  saw  and  extracted  from  the  inner  wound.  The  saw  may  now  be 
inserted  again  and  the  upper  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus  separated  from 
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the  rest  of  the  bone.  No  important  vessels  or  tendons  should  he  divided  in 
this  operation. 

It  very  rarely  liappens,  however,  that  the  disease  of  the  astragalus  is  hr, 
hmited  as  to  make  the  operation  practicable.  When  it  is  more  deeply  afffectc.d 
It  may  be  removed  piecemeal  by  the  gouge,  elevator,  and  bone-forceps,  after 
which  any  disease  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  calcaneum  or  scaphoid  ma\ 
1)0  scraped  away.  After  the  operation  the  limb  must  be  placed  on  a  suitable 
splint  (Fig.  591). 

Excision  of  the  ankle-joint  has  also  been  performed  by  a  single  incision  on 
the  outer  side.  If  this  plan  be  adopted  the  incision  must  follow  the  posterioi 
border  of  the  lower  inch  of-  the  shaft  of  the  fibula  and  the  outer  malleolus, 
round  the  tip  of  which  it  must  be  carried  and  then  extended  upwards  and 
forwards,  so  as  to  give  as  much  room  as  possible  without  dividing  the  extensoi' 
tendons.  The  lower  end  of  the  fibula  is  then  removed,  after  which  tli' 
astragalus  may  be  loosened  from  its  attachments  or  dug  out  with  the  gout:' 


Pig.  591. — Limb  after  Excision  of  tlie  Ankle- Joint. 


and  the  tibia  afterwards  exposed  by  dislocating  the  foot  inwards.  This 
operation  is  only  applicable  to  those  cases  in  which  from  the  extent  of  the 
disease  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  whole  astragalus.  If  it  is  intended  only 
to  cut  away  its  upper  articular  surface  the  single  incision  does  not  give 
sufficiently  free  access  to  the  joint. 

Prom  what  has  already  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  in  children  formal 
excision  of  the  ankle-joint  may  be  replaced  by  arthrectomy,  and  that  in  adults 
it  is  doubtful  whether,  as  a  general  rule,  a  more  useful  limb  is  not  obtained  by 
Syme's  amputation.  Excision  for  compound  dislocations  and  fractures  is  now 
rarely  performed,  as  in  cases  not  requiring  immediate  amputation  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  save  the  limb  by  more  simple  methods. 

TUBERCULOUS    DISEASE    OP    THE    TARSUS   AND  METATARSUS. 

Looking  at  this  subject  from  a  diagnostic  point  of  view — and  the  treatment 
is  most  intimately  connected  with  minute  and  accurate  diagnosis — we  find 
that  the  pathology  of  diseases  of  the  tarsus  is  closely  connected  with  its 
healthy  anatomy.    Composed  of  seven  bones,  it  presents  four  distinct  synovial 
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sacs— which  have  no  communication  with  one  another.  These  are  well  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  diagram  (Fig.  592).  The  posterior  calcaneo-asiragalar  \^ 
the  first  of  them  ;  next  comes  the  {a)  anterior  calcaneo-asiragaJar,  the  synovial 
membrane  here  serving  also  for  the  asiraffalo-scaphoid ;  the  calcan.eo-cuboid{h)  is 
the  third  ;  and  the  anterior  tarsal  synovial  membrane  (c)  is  the  fourth  and 
largest  of  all,  and  the  most  important  from  a  surgical  point  of  view.  It  extends 
between  the  scaphoid  and  the  three  cuneiform  and  the  cuboid  bones,  between 
the  cuneiform  bones  themselves,  between  the  two  outer  cuneiforms  and  the 
bases  of  the  second  and  third  metatarsal  bones,  and  also  between  the  external 
cuneiform  and  the  cuboid.  The  articulation  between  the  cuboid  and  the  two 
outer  metatarsal  bones  is  shown  at  d ;  and 
e  is  that  between  the  internal  cuneiform  and 
the  first  metatarsal  bone.  These  two  {d  and  e) 
are  not,  strictly  speaking,  tarsal  joints. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  it  is  the  osseous  structures,  and 
not  the  articulations,  which  are  primarily 
diseased  ;  but  tuberculous  disease,  once  set  up 
in  bones,  speedily  implicates  the  articulations 
secondarily. 

Now  it  will  easily  be  understood,  on  consider- 
ing the  arrangement  of  the  tarsal  synovial 
membranes,  that  the  extent  of  disease  will,  in  a 
great  measure,  depend  upon  its  original  seat. 
Thus,  a  person  may  have  disease  in  the  os 
calcis,  extending  even  to  the  cuboid,  with  very 
little  likelihood  of  its  proceeding  farther  for  a 
length  of  time.  Such  disease  is  limited  to  the 
outer  part  of  the  foot,  does  not  involve  its 
integrity,  and  can  readily  be  removed  by 
operation.  If,  however,  the  disease  be  in  the 
scaphoid,  or  in  one  of  the  cuneiform  bones,  or 
in  the  bases  of  the  second  or  third  metatarsal 

bones,  it  will  rapidly  spread  through  the  whole  of  the  anterior  and  inner 
part  of  the  tarsus. 

When  the  foot  is  affected  by  tuberculous  disease  it  becomes  painful,  the 
patient  being  unable  to  bear  upon  the  toes  or  anterior  ball  of  the  foot. 
Swelling  of  a  uniform  character  takes  place,  with  tenderness  at  some  point 
opposite  the  bones  or  articulations  that  are  chiefly  involved  ;  and  eventually 
abscesses  form,  leaving  sinuses  through  which  the  probe  passes  down 
upon  softened  and  carious  bone.  These  evidences  of  disease  are  usually 
most  marked  about  the  dorsum  and  sides,  where  the  bones  are  superficial, 
the  sole  being  often  comparatively  free — an  important  point  in  reference  to 
operation. 

The  bones  that  are  most  frequently  the  seat  of  primary  disease  are  the 
calcaneum,  the  astragalus,  the  scaphoid,  the  cuboid,  and  the  metatarsal  bone 
of  the  great  toe. 

In  considering  the  Treatment  of  diseases  of  the  bones  and  joints  of  the  foot 
it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  observe  certain  points  in  connexion  with  the 
construction  of  the  part.    In  looking  at  the  division  of  the  foot  into  its  three 


(;  


592. — Diagram  of  Synovial  Mem- 
branes of  tlie  Foot. 
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component  parts— toes,  nictatarsns,  and  tarsus,— we  perceire  that  firmness  .1 
gait  IS  given  by  the  foot  resting  on  the  heel  behind,  and  on  the  ball  in  front 
formed  by  the  projection  of  the  broad  line  of  the  metatarso-phalangeal  articu- 
lations, more  particularly  that  of  the  great  toe  ;  whilst  elasticity  is  com- 
municated to  the  tread  by  the  play  of  the  toes  and  metatarsal  bones.  Th- 
elasticity  of  the  foot  maybe  lost  without  any  very  serious  inconvenience  b 
the  patient,  but  the  preservation  of  stability  is  of  essential  importance  ;  an. I 
as  this  is  secured  by  the  heel,  the  ball  of  the  great  toe,  and  the  breadth  of  tli.; 
anterior  part  of  the  foot,  these  are  the  most  important  parts  to  preserve  in  all 
resections  of  this  part  of  the  body. 

In  no  region  of  the  body  have  the  good  effects  of  modern  conservati\  ' 
surgery  been  more  distinctly  shown  than  in  the  Tarsus.  In  the  "good  oM 
times"  of  Surgery,  if  a  person  had  a  "white  swelUng"  of  the  bones  of  th. 
foot,  he  was  at  once  condemned  to  amputation.  Until  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  indeed,  "diseased  tarsus"  was  described  as  a  whole.  Surgeon- 
did  not  endeavour  to  make  out  the  exact  extent  and  amount  of  tli 
disease,  and  every  case  was  looked  upon  as  requiring  amputation  of  th- 
leg.  The  rule  of  practice  then  observed  was,  amongst  the  \vealthi')- 
classes — those  who  could  afford  the  expense  of  a  "  cork  leg  " — to  amputate 
little  above  the  ankle  ;  but,  amongst  the  poorer  classes,  to  remove  the  lei: 
about  a  couple  of  inches  below  the  knee,  so  as  to  give  the  patient  a  stump 
which,  when  bent,  would  fit  into  the  socket  of  a  wooden  pin.  Thus,  in  tlie 
latter  case  especially,  not  only  was  the  sound  leg  sacrificed,  but  the  patient 
was  exposed  to  great  additional  danger  ;  for  the  mortality  after  amputatimi 
increases,  cmteris  paribus,  in  exact  proportion  as  we  approach  the  trunk. 
This  practice  prevailed  until  Chopart  drew  some  distinctions  between 
the  treatment  to  be  pursued,  according  as  the  disease  affected  the  anterior 
or  the  posterior  tarsal  bones  and  articulations.  He  showed  that,  when  the 
anterior  articulations  only  were  affected,  amputation  at  the  junction  of  the 
astragalus  and  calcaneum  with  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid — an  operation  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  "  Ghopart's  amputation  " — ought  to  be  performed  ;  thus 
removing  the  whole  of  the  disease,  and  allowing  the  patient  to  recover  with  a 
shortened  foot,  with  the  heel  preserved — one  on  which  he  could  bear  tlie 
weight  of  his  body,  and  which  would  be  highly  useful  to  him. 

The  next  step  in  the  conservative  surgery  of  the  lower  extremity,  in  cases  of 
diseased  foot,  was  the  operation  introduced  by  Syme — that  of  disarticulation 
at  the  ankle-joint.  This  was  certainly  a  great  advance  ;  for,  the  flap  being 
taken  from  the  heel,  the  patient  has  a  stump  on  which  he  can  bear  firmly. 
The  operation  is  also  a  very  safe  one.  According  to  0.  Weber,  only  17  deatli? 
occurred  in  101  cases  of  this  operation.  I  have  performed  it  many  timi^ 
without  a  death. 

With  the  introduction  of  anaesthetics.  Conservative  Surgery  made  grt-i: 
strides  ;  and  I  think  Conservatism  in  Surgery  may  be  regarded  as  tl- 
necessary  result  of  Ansesthesia.  For,  although  operations  of  this  kind  wei. 
performed  years  ago  by  Park,  the  Moreaus,  and  others,  and  their  utihi} 
demonstrated,  yet  the  operations  of  gouging,  scraping,  and  partial  resection 
were  so  painful  and  prolonged  that  patients  dreaded  to  submit  to,  and  Surgeon^ 
declined  to  undertake,  them.  Of  late  years  Surgeons  have  learned  to  dis- 
criminate disease  of  one  part  of  the  tarsus  from  that  of  another,  and  to  apply 
appropriate  treatment  to  each. 
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In  cases  of  limited  tuberculom  disease  of  the  tarsus,  especially  in  children, 
most  excellent  results  are  often  obtained  by  scraping  operations  performed  m 
the  manner  already  described  in  the  chapter  on  Diseases  of  Bones  (p.  28o). 
In  this  way  formal  excisions  have  been  largely  superseded  and  amputation 
avoided  except  in  cases  in  which  repeated  recurrence  and  extension  of  the 
disease  occur. 

Primary  disease  of  the  articulations  of  the  foot  is  a  less  frequent  cause  ot 
operation  than  caries  of  the  bones  leading  secondarily  to  an  implication  of  the 
contiguous  articulations  ;  and  the  particular  operation  required  will,  in  a  great 
measure,  depend  upon  the  extent  of  implication  of  the  synovial  membranes  of 
the  foot.  When  the  calcaneo-astragalar  or  the  calcaneo-cuboid  articulations 
are  alone  affected,  with  their  contiguous  bones,  resection  of  the  bones  and 
joints  implicated  will  often  be  attended  with  very  satisfactory  results ;  but  when 
the  large  anterior  tarsal  synovial  membrane  is  in  a  state  of  chronic  disease,  either 
primary  or  secondary  to  disease  of  the  scaphoid,  the  cuneiform,  or  of  either  of 
the  metatarsal  bones  connected  with  it,  then  resection  is  scarcely  admissible, 
and  Chopart's  amputation  offers  the  best  means  of  relief.  Inflammation  of 
the  large  anterior  tarsal  synovial  membrane  commonly  commences  in  disease 
of  the  scaphoid.  It  may,  usually,  be  readily  recognized  in  its  earlier  stages  by 
the  pain  and  swelling  that  take  place  across  the  line  of  articulation  between 
the  scaphoid  and  cuneiform  bones,  the  pain  being  greatly  increased  by  bending  the 
foot  down,  and  extending  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  foot.  Although  it 
is  usually  most  severe  at  the  inner  side,  which  is  the  first  affected,  yet  the 
external  section  of  this  complicated  articulation — that  between  the  external 
cuneiform  and  the  cuboid — becoming  involved,  causes  pain  in  the  outer  side  of 
the  foot  as  well.  In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  this  disease,  the  foot  assumes 
a  remarkable  bulbous  or  clubbed  appearance  ;  the  symmetry  of  the  heel  and 
the  outline  of  the  ankle  are  unimpaired,  but  the  fore  part  and  dorsum  of  the 
foot  are  greatly  swollen,  glazed  and 
sometimes  perforated  by  sinuses 
discharging  thin  pus.  I  look  upon 
this  disease  of  the  anterior  tarsal 
synovial  membrane  as  a  distinct 
affection  of  the  foot,  requiring  to 
be  diagnosed  from  the  other 
strumous  inflammations,  and  in 
its  advanced  stages  calling  for 
Chopart's  amputation. 

The  Os  Calcis,  from  its  exposed 
situation,  large  size,  and  spongy 
structure,  is  more  frequently  the  seat 
of  caries  and  necrosis  than  any  of 
the  other  tarsal  bones.  Very  commonly  the  disease  is  limited  to  this 
bone  ;  in  other  instances  it  extends  into  the  calcaneo-astragalar  or 
calcaneo-cuboid  articulations. 

When  the  xwskrior  or  laie.ral  part  of  ike  hone  is  affected  the  neighbouring 
articulations  are  seldom  involved,  and  then  the  removal  of  the  disease  by 
gouging  or  scraping  with  sharp  spoons  will  usually  effect  a  cure.  I  have 
frequently  had  occasion  in  this  way  to  scoop  out  great  portions,  some- 
times the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  calcaneum,  with  the  most  excellent 


Fig.  593. — Disea.se  of  Os  Calcis  and  Cuboid,  and  of 
Calcaneo-Cuboid  Joint :  Lines  of  Incision. 
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results.  Even  when  the  cuboid  is  extensively  implicated  as  well,  and  the 
calcaneo-cuboid  articulation  is  the  scat  of  disease,  the  disorganized  structures 
may  often  be  removed  by  gouging  and  partial  resection,  as  in  the  case  of 
which  Ing.  ',m  18  a  good  representation,  where,  by  means  of  a  I -shaped 
incision,  these  bones  were  exposed,  and  their  carious  portions  gouged  out 
hhould,  however,  the  caries  have  adected  the  siqierior  or  ankrior  portions 
of  the  hone,  then  the  implication  of  the  astragalar  or  cuboid  articulations  may 
render  the  excision  of  the  whole  bone  necessary,  as  the  only  means  of  prevent- 
mg  extension  of  secondary  mischief  to  the  tarsus  generally.  So  unfrequent, 
however,  is  disease  of  the  articular  aspects  of  this  bone,  that  its  complete 
removal  is  very  seldom  necessary,  and  out  of  at  least  fifty  cases  of  caries  of  the 
OS  calcis  that  have  been  under  my  care,  I  have  had  occasion  to  excise  the 
whole  bone  only  once.  The  large  size  of  the  bone,  its  importance  as  a  basis  of 
support  to  the  body  and  as  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  strong  muscles  of 
the  calf,  should  induce  the  Surgeon,  whenever  practicable,  to  avoid  its  complete' 
extirpation,  and  to  limit  himself  to  the  application  of  the  gouge  or  sharp 
spoon,  even  though  he  may  have  to  scoop  out  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the 
bone,  leaving  little  more  than  an  osseous  shell.  This  will  fill  up  with  dense 
fibroid  tissue,  which  will  probably  eventually  undergo  partial  ossification,  and 
leave  the  foot  as  useful  as  ever. 

Excision  of  the  Os  Calcis  may  readily  be  performed  in  the  following  way. 
The  patient  lying  on  his  face,  a  horseshoe  incision  is  carried  from  a  little  in 
front  of  the  calcaneo-cuboid  articulation  round  the  heel,  along  the  sides  of  the 
foot,  to  a  corresponding  point  on  the  opposite  side.  The  elhptical  flap  thus 
formed  is  dissected  up,  the  knife  being  carried  close  to  the  bone,  and  the  whole 
under  surface  of  the  os  calcis  thus  exposed.  A  perpendicular  incision,  about 
two  inches  in  length,  is  then  made  behind  the  heel  in  the  mid-line  and  into  the 
horizontal  one.  The  tendo  Achillis  is  next  detached  from  its  insertion  with  the 
periosteal  elevator  and  the  two  lateral  flaps  are  raised,  if  possible  with  the 
periosteum,  by  means  of  the  elevator,  aided  if  necessary  by  the  knife  (Fig.  594). 
The  knife  is  then  carried  over  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  os  calcis,  the 
articulation  is  opened,  the  interosseous  ligaments  are  divided,  and  then,  by  a 
few  touches  with  the  point,  the  bone  is  detached  from  its  connexions  with 
the  cuboid.  This  bone,  together  with  the  astragalus,  must  then  be  examined  ; 
and,  if  any  disease  be  met  with,  the  gouge  should  be  applied.  Should  anky- 
losis have  taken  place  between  the  os  calcis  and  the  astragalus,  the  bones 
may  readily  be  divided  by  means  of  a  saw.  By  this  operation  all  injury  to 
the  sole  is  avoided  ;  and  the  dependent  angle  of  the  wound  affords  good 
drainage. 

The  drawing  (Fig.  595)  gives  an  excellent  representation  of  the  state  of  the 
foot  of  a  girl  before  and  after  the  excision  of  a  diseased  os  calcis — a  somewhat 
flattened  but  most  useful  foot  resulting. 

OUier's  Method. — Oilier  has  described  a  mode  of  removing  the  os  calcis 
somewhat  different  from  the  above.  An  incision,  commencing  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  tendo  Achillis,  at  least  an  inch  above  the  level  of  the  tip  of  the  external 
malleolus,  is  carried  down  as  far  as  the  external  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis,  and 
thence  horizontally  along  the  side  of  the  foot  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  fifth 
metatarsal  bone.  The  flap  being  raised,  the  periosteum  and  the  tendo  Achillis 
are  separated  from  the  bone,  which  is  then  further  denuded  of  its  periosteum  ns 
far  as  can  be  reached,  the  ligamentous  attachments  are  divided,  and  the  bone 
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is  removed.  In  fact,  in  caries  of  the  os  calcis,  it  may  often  be  found,  as  in 
performing  Syme's  amputation,  that  the  thickened  periosteum  strips  off  the 
softened  and  carious  bone  as  readily  as  the  peel  off  an  orange  ;  hence  a  formal 
process  of  dissection  is  scarcely  needed. 

History  and  Results.— Excision  of  the  os  calcis  is  a  very  successful 
operation.  It  seems  to  have  been  first  performed  by  Monteggia  in  1813  ;  the 
result  appeared  promising,  when  the  patient  died  of  scrofulous  disease.  The 
operation  then  fell  into  abeyance  for  twenty-four  years,  when  Robert,  in  1837, 
in  a  case  of  necrosis  of  the  bone,  removed  the  diseased  portion,  leaving  the 
healthy  peripheral  layer.    The  same  Surgeon,  in  1844,  in  a  case  of  caries, 


Fig.  594.— Excision  of  the  Os  Calcis.  Fig.  595.— Disease  of  the  Os  Galois. 

1.  Foot  before  Operation  :  2.  Foot  after  Excision. 


removed  the  whole  bone  with  the  exception  of  its  upper  articular  surface  and 
the  inner  side  of  the  body.  Greenhow  of  Newcastle,  in  this  country,  and 
Rigaud,  in  France,  appear  to  have  been  the  first  Surgeons  who  successfully 
excised  the  whole  of  the  os  calcis.  Their  cases  occurred  in  1848  ;  and  since 
that  time  the  operation  has  been  performed  in  a  large  number  of  cases  in  this 
country  and  in  America.  In  France,  it  seems  to  have  met  with  little  favour, 
though  it  has  been  successfully  performed  there  in  several  instances,  by  Oilier, 
Griraldes,  and  some  other  Surgeons. 

Polaillon,  of  Paris,  in  an  able  article  written  in  18G'J,  with  the  object  of 
advocating  the  performance  of  the  operation,  collected  the  records  of  64  cases. 
Of  these  he  set  aside  9,  of  which  he  was  not  able  to  find  sufficiently  accurate 
statements  as  to  the  result.    Of  the  remaining  55,  39  were  successful— this 
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terra  implying  that  the  patients  were  enabled  afterwards  to  walk  without 
artificial  apparatus  or  support.  Of  the  remaining  IG,  in  (>,  crutches  or  other 
apparatus  were  uecessary  ;  in  7,  subsequent  amputation  was  required  on 
account  of  return  of  the  disease  or  inutility  of  the  foot  ;  and  there  wei'e  H 
deaths.  Resection  of  the  entire  bone — in  a  few  cases  with  other  portions  of 
the  tarsus — appears  to  have  been  performed  in  ;59  of  the  55  cases:  of  these, 
;)0  were  altogether  successful ;  in  4,  artificial  support  was  necessary ;  2  required 
subse(]uent  amputation,  and  3  died.  The  operation,  according  to  Polaillon, 
has  been  more  successful  in  children  than  in  adults.  He  states  that,  of  1 2  cases 
under  10  years  old,  all  were  successful ;  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20,  there 
were  14  successful  cases,  and  3  failures  ;  between  20  and  30,  7  successes  and  9 
failures  ;  and  between  30  and  40,  G  successful  cases  and  3  failures.  Repro- 
duction of  the  bone  occurred  in  12  cases  ;  11  being  in  individuals  under  20 
years  of  age. 

The  Astragalus  is  situated  in  a  position  of  great  surgical  importance. 
Articulating  with  the  malleolar  arch  above,  with  the  calcaneum  below,  and 
with  the  scaphoid  in  front — forming,  as  it  were,  the  keystone  of  the  foot — it  is 
perfectly  evident  that  any  disease  commencnig  in  it  is  very  likely  to  spread 

to  and  involve  all  the  more  im- 
portant structures  of  the  foot. 
Seldom  indeed  does  disease  origi- 
nating in  this  bone  long  remain 
confined  to  it  ;  and,  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  gouging  opera- 
tions, even  if  j)erformed  at  an 
early  period,  are  rarely  of  much 
benefit,  the  morbid  process  con- 
Fig.  oPO— Disease  of  Astragalus.  tinuiug  to  extend  notwithstand- 
ing their  employment.  Indeed, 
in  diseased  astragalus,  I  believe  that  excision  ought,  as  a  rule,  to  be  practised 
in  preference  to  gouging,  contrary  to  what  is  the  case  in  the  calcaneum. 

Disease  primarily  originating  in  the  astragalus  may  spread  in  three  direc- 
tions •  upwards  into  the  ankle-joint,  downwards  to  the  calcaneum,  forwards 
to  the  scaphoid,  and  thence  through  the  large  anterior  synovial  membrane 
to  the  rest  of  the  tarsal  bones.  The  treatment  will  vary  according  to  the 
direction  and  extent  of  the  disease.      It  may  be  arranged  under  four 

heads : —  ^  .  ■  •  fi 

1  When  the  astragalus  alom  is  diseased  we  find  what  is  seen  m  tne 
drawino-  (Fig  59G),  which  represents  the  foot  of  a  boy  whose  astragalus  I 
excised— swelling  just  in  front  of  the  malleolar  arch,  with  sinuses  leadmg  down 
to  the  diseased  bone  ;  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot  and  the  heel  bemg 
quite  sound.  If  the  disease  is  limited  to  the  outer  side  of  the  bone,  or  to  its 
head  it  is  possible  that,  by  freely  opening  the  sinuses  and  applying  the  gouge, 
the  caries  may  be  entirely  removed.  But  this  operation  is  not  so  satisfactory 
here  as  elsewhere  in  the  foot,  as  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  avoid  opening  he 
astra-alo-scaphoid  articulation  ;  and  if  this  be  done,  disease  will  probably 
eftend  thiUgh  the  tarsal  articulations.  Excision  of  the  asti-aga  us  alone, 
tfough  sometimes  required  for  disease,  is  perhaps  more  frequently  called  for  n 
those  cases  of  compiund  dislocation  in  which  the  bone  undergoes  canes  or 
necrosis. 
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The  operation  of  excision  of  the  whole  of  the  astragaJus  for  disease  may  be 
done  as  foUows.  A  curved  incision,  from  four  to  six  inches  in  length,  should 
be  made  immediately  behind  the  outer  malleolus,  and  carried  forward  on 
the  outer  part  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  to  opposite  the  fore  part  of  the  bone. 
The  divisions  of  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle-joint  are  then  cut 
across,  and  the  tendons  of  the  peroneus  brevis  and  tertius,  and  the  extensor 
brevis  digitorum  muscle,  divided.  But  the  mass  of  extensor  tendons  in  front 
of  the  foot,  with  the  dorsalis  pedis  artery,  must  be  left  untouched.  These 
should  be  drawn  forcibly  inwards.  The  peroneus  longus  tendon  may  be  drawn 
backwards.    The  foot  is  then  strongly  twisted  inwards,  the  astragalas  cleared, 


Fig.  597.— Excision  of  Astragalus.    1.  Foot  before  Operation.    2.  Foot  six  months  after  the  Removal 
Of  the  Malleolar  Arch,  the  Astragalus,  and  a  portion  of  the  Upper  Surface  of  the  Calcaneum. 


and  its  ligaments  divided  from  the  outer  side  in  succession  as  they  present 
themselves.  When  the  operation  is  done  for  disease  of  the  bone,  these 
structures  will  usually  be  more  or  less  softened  and  disorganized  ;  when  for 
injury,  they  will  in  a  great  measure  have  been  torn  through.  Hence,  in 
actual  operation,  the  same  steps  cannot  be  followed  so  methodically  as  may  be 
done  on  the  dead  subject.  The  bone  must  now  be  seized  with  lion-forceps 
and  drawn  well  out  of  its  bed  ;  the  knife  being  applied  to  any  restraining 
structures,  but  being  used  very  carefully  towards  the  inner  side  of  the  bone, 
lest  the  plantar  arteries  be  wounded.  Under  this  process  the  carious  bone 
usually  breaks  and  has  to  be  taken  away  piecemeal,  or  its  neck  may  be  cut 
across,  and  the  head  separately  removed  from  its  articulation  with  the 
scaphoid.    If  the  bone  have  been  dislocated,  and  its  ligamentous  connexions 
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thus  torn  through,  or  if  these  have  beeu  disorganized  and  softened  by 
disease,  it  may  readily  enough  be  removed  as  just  described  ;  but  if  the 
osseous  tissue  itself  be  softened,  and  the  ligamentous  connexions  tolerably 
sound,  then  the  operation  becomes  extremely  troublesome. 

The  result  of  this  operation  is  very  satisfactoiy  ;  a  good  and  movable  articu- 
lation may  be  left  between  the  malleoli  and  the  calcaneum,  and  the  limb  is  but 
little  shortened.  According  to  Hancock,  of  1 09  cases  in  which  the  astragalus 
was  removed,  76  recovered  with  good  and  useful  limbs  ;  secondary  amputa- 
tion was  performed  in  two,  with  one  death  ;  10  others  died  ;  and  in  14  the 
results  are  not  known.  The  operation  was  performed  in  64  cases  for  com- 
pound dislocation,  with  50  complete  recoveries  ;  in  20  of  simple  dislocation, 
with  14  complete  recoveries  ;  and  in  10  for  caries,  perfect  recovery  taking 
place  in  6. 

2.  When  the  disease  has  extended  from  the  astragalus  into  the  ankle-joint, 
the  operative  treatment  must  be  carried  out  on  the  lines  already  considered 
at  p.  457. 

3.  When  the  disease  has  extended  from  the  astragalus  upivards  into  the 
malleolar  arch,  and  doivnwards  into  the  calcaneum,  the  line  of  practice  will 
depend  on  the  extent  to  which  the  os  calcis  is  implicated.  If  this  be  only 
partly  involved,  its  upper  surface  only  being  affected,  a  great  deal  may  be 
done  by  conservative  surgery.  The  treatment  in  such  cases  consists,  generally, 
in  removing  the  astragalus  from  its  bed,  and  gouging  away  any  diseased  bone 
which  may  exist  either  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  calcaneum  or  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  malleolar  arch.  Very  large  portions  of  bone  may  be  removed 
from  this  situation.  I  have  taken  away  the  whole  of  the  malleolar  arch  and 
astragalus,  and  gouged  out  the  upper  surface  of  the  os  calcis  very  freely  ;  and 
yet  the  patient  has  recovered  with  a  strong  and  movable  foot,  but  very  little 
deformed. 

The  accompanying  cuts  (Fig.  597)  were  taken  from  a  young  man  on  whom 
I  performed  the  operation  just  described.  The  foot  was  perfectly  useful  and 
strong,  and  the  false  joint  at  the  ankle  movable. 

When  extensive  disease  of  the  os  calcis  is  associated  with  disease  of  the 
astragalus  and  ankle-joint,  Syme's  amputation  is  usually  required,  but  if  from 
the  extensive  destruction  of  the  skin  this  operation  is  impracticable  the  only 
alternative  to  amputation  in  the  leg  is  the  osteoplastic  resection  described  below. 

4.  If  the  disease  have  extended  from  the  astragalus  to  the  scaphoid,  and  thence 
into  the  anterior  range  of  tarsal  joints,  the  foot  will  have  become  so  extensively 
disorganized,  that  partial  resection  will  be  of  Httle  or  no  service  ;  and  disarticu- 
lation at  the  ankle-joint  should  be  practised. 

Osteoplastic  Resection  of  the  Foot.— This  operation,  which  was  first 
performed  by  Wladimiroff  of  Kasan,  and  MikuHcz  of  Prague,  has  been  prac- 
tised and  especially  advocated  in  this  country  by  MacCormac.  It  is  available 
for  cases  of  disease  of  the  ankle,  astragalus,  and  calcaneum  m  which  the  soft 
parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  heel  are  extensively  destroyed,  as  well  as  for 
cases  of  severe  injury  of  the  same  parts.  The  operation  is  thus  described  by 
MacCormac.  The  patient  being  placed  in  the  prone  position,  a  transverse 
incision  is  made  across  the  sole  of  the  foot  from  a  point  just  in  front  of  the 
tubercle  of  the  scaphoid  to  a  point  behind  the  tuberosity  of  the  fifth  metatarsal 
bone  From  each  extremity  of  this  incision  another  is  carried  obliquely 
upwards  and  backwards  over  the  corresponding  malleolus,  and  these  are  joined 
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by  a  transverse  one  across  the  back  of  the  leg.  This  last  incision  is  made 
down  to  the  tibia  just  above  the  level  of  its  articular  surface. 

The  ankle-joint  is  then  opened  from  behind  and  disarticulated.  The  foot  is 
now  dorsally  flexed  aad  the  soft  parts  carefully  separated  from  the  bones  until 
the  mid-tarsal  joint  is  reached  and  disarticulated.  The  astragalus,  os  calcis, 
and  the  soft  parts  of  the  heel  are  thus  removed.  The  malleoli  and  the  articu- 
lar surface  of  the  tibia  are  then  sawn  off  from  behind  forwards,  and  the  surfaces 
of  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid  similarly  treated.  The  anterior  part  of  the  foot 
is  left  attached  by  the  soft  parts  and  tendons  lying  ia  front  of  the  ankle. 
Finally,  the  sawn  surfaces  of  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid  are  sutured  to  those  of 
the  tibia  and  fibula,  thus  bringing  the  remains  of  the  foot  into  a  line  with  the  leg. 
MacOormac  has  recorded  two  cases  in  which  he  performed  this  operation  with 
satisfactory  results,  in  one  for  tuberculous  disease  of  the  os  calcis  and  astragalus 


Fig.  598.— TuTDerculous  Disease  of  Fig.  599.— Disease  of  Cuneiform 

the  Scaphoid,  spreading  to  other  bones  Bones, 
through  the  anterior  tarsal  synovial  sac. 


and  the  soft  parts  over  them,  and  in  the  other  for  extensive  sloughing  of  the 
heel  following  an  injury.  After  the  operation  the  patient  walks  on  the  ends 
of  the  metatarsal  bones  with  the  toes  bent  forwards  at  a  right  angle. 

Excision  of  the  Culjoid  Bone,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  may  be  required. 
Partial  excision  is  here  done  with  the  gouge.  "When  the  whole  of  the  bone  is 
taken  away,  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  also,  with  the  little  toe,  will  probably 
require  removal.  This  may  be  done  by  making  the  flap,  as  depicted  in 
Fig.  55,  Vol.  L,  only  commencing  the  incision  about  an  inch  further  back, 
opposite  the  calcaneo-cuboid  articulation,  and  opening  this  instead  of  the 
metatarso-cuboid. 

The  Scaphoid  Bone  is  very  commonly  the  seat  of  primary  disease  ;  and, 
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as  this  bone  is  connected  in  front  Avith  tlie  large  tarsal  synovial  raenibraue, 
and  posteriorly  with  that  which  is  common  to  the  calcaneo-astragalar  and 
astragalo-scaphoid  articulations,  the  greater  part  of  the  tarsus  is  apt  to  become 
speedily  involved  (Fig.  598).  The  extent  of  this  implication  is  such,  that 
excision  of  the  primarily  diseased  bone  would  probably  seldom  be  attended  with 
much  benefit,  and  Chopart's  amputation  or  disarticulation  at  the  ankle-joint 
becomes  necessary.  Next  to  disease  of  the  astragalus,  I  look  upon  tuberculous 
inflammation  and  caries  of  the  scaphoid  as  most  destructive  to  the  integrity  of 
the  foot. 

When  the  Cuneiform  Bones  are  the  seat  of  caries,  it  will  generally  be 
found  that  the  middle  is  the  bone  primarily  affected.  Thence  the  disease 
extends  to  the  lateral  ones,  or  to  the  bases  of  the;  second  and  third  metatarsal 
bones  (Fig.  599).  In  such  cases  the  anterior  tarsal  synovial  membrane  usually 
becomes  extensively  implicated,  and  Chopart's  amputation  will  be  required. 
But  if  the  disease  continue  to  be  limited  to  the  middle  cuneiform  and  the 
contiguous  metatarsal  bones,  and  the  patient's  general  health  be  good,  removal 
of  the  affected  osseous  structures  by  the  gouge,  with  extraction  of  the  carious 
cuneiform,  may  be  attended  with  satisfactory  results. 

Excision  of  more  than  one  of  the  Tarsal  Bones  is  sometimes  required 
in  chronic  disease,  and  may  leave  an  excellent  limb.    Xo  formal  rules  for  the 
operation  can  be  laid  down  ;  the  course  of  proceeding  must  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  case  and  the  judgment  of  the  Surgeon.    In  a  lad  who  was  many 
years  since  under  my  care  with  very  extensive  disease  of  these  parts,  I  removed 
the  lower  three  inches  of  the  fibula,  and  gouged  away  considerable  portions  of 
the  end  of  the  tibia  and  of  the  astragalus,  calcaneum,  and  cuboid — removing 
a  whole  handful  of  carious  bone  ;  yet  a  perfect  cure  resulted,  the  patient 
recovering  with  a  strong  and  useful  foot.    The  os  calcis  with  the  astragalus 
was  successfully  removed  by  T.  Wakley  in  1848,  and  by  Watson  of  Edinburgh  ; 
and  the  os  calcis,  almost  the  whole  astragalus,  and  a  part  of  the  scaphoid, 
by  Mcholls  of  Chelmsford.    Mulvany,  in  a  case  of  disease  of  the  tarsus 
consequent  on  compound  dislocation,  removed  the  greater  part  of  the  scaphoid, 
hilf  the  OS  calcis,  all  the  astragalus,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia.  Fayrer 
removed  the  articular  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  the  os  calcis,  astragalus, 
and  scaphoid  for  disease,  in  a  boy  9  years  old  ;  and  Lehmann  of  Polzin,  in  a 
case  of  caries  in  a  man  aged  40,  removed  by  subperiosteal  excision  the  entire 
OS  calcis,  the  astragalus,  and  the  scaphoid  bones,  the  foot  having  a  perfectly 
normal  appearance  three  months  after  the  operation,  and  the  patient  being 
able  to  walk  well,  without  a  stick. 

In  infants  and  very  young  children,  disease  of  the  tarsal  articulations  and 
even  bones  may  often  be  recovered  from,  without  the  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  operation,  by  attention  to  the  child's  general  health,  and  by  giving 
the  part  rest. 

In  cases  of  disease  of  the  Metatarsal  Bones,  treatment  by  scraping  is  often 
successful,  but  amputation  is  not  uncommonly  required.  This  is  more  particu- 
larly the  case  with  the  first  and  the  fifth  (Vol.  I.,  p.  114). 

The  middle  metatarsal  bones  cannot  advantageously  be  taken  away,  leaving 
merely  the  first  and  last  ;  but  the  two,  three,  or  even  the  whole  four  of  the 
external  metatarsal  bones  may  be  resected  in  early  life,  and  a  useful  foot  left. 
Aston  Key  has  recorded  a  case  in  which,  in  consequence  of  iujury,  he  removed 
the  four  outer  metatarsal  bones,  the  cuboid,  and  the  external  and  middle 
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cuneiform,  leaving  merely  the  line  of  bones  supporting  the  great  toe,  but  a 
very  good  foot  resulted,  by  which  the  patient  retained  in  a  great  measure  bis 
elasticity  of  tread. 

For  tuberculous  disease  of  the  Phalanges  amputation  is  usually  reqmred. 
In  the  case  of  the  great  toe,  no  more  of  it  should  be  removed  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  as  it  enters  largely  into  the  formation  of  the  arch  of  the  foot.  It 
is  especially  of  importance  that  the  ball  of  the  great  toe,  if  possible,  be  pre- 
served ;  and  occasionally  this  may  be  effected  by  excision  of  the  metatarso- 
phalangeal articulation  rather  than  by  the  amputation  of  the  member.  With 
regard  to  the  removal  of  the  toe  and  its  metatarsal  bone,  I  must  refer  to  Yol.  I., 
p.  114.  Whenever  it  is  practicable,  the  proximal  end  of  the  bone  should  be 
saved,  in  order  that  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus  may  be 
preserved. 
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DISEASES  OF    THE  SPINE. 


SPINA  BIFIDA. 

Spina  Bifida  is  a  congenital  malformation  of  the  vertebrae  in  which  there 
is  an  incomplete  development  of  a  certain  number  of  the  nem'al  arches. 
Through  the  cleft  thus  left  the  contents  of  the  spinal  canal  protrude,  forming 
a  tumour  of  variable  size  projecting  in  the  middle  line  of  the  back.  In 
extremely  rave  cases  a  cleft  condition  of  the  bodies  has  been  met  with,  the 
tumour  then  projecting  forwards  into  the  thorax,  pelvis,  or  abdomen.  Such 
cases  are  merely  pathological  curiosities,  and  cannot  be  recognized  during 
life.  Our  knowledge  of  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  spina  bifida  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  report  published  in  1885  by  a  Committee  of  the 
Clinical  Society  of  London.  lb  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  malformation, 
for  in  1882,  647  deaths  occurred  in  consequence  of  it  in  England  alone. 

Symptoms. — The  tumour  in  spina  bifida  is  usually  oval,  its  long  diameter 
corresponding  to  the  axis  of  the  spine.  It  is  most  often  sessile,  but  occa- 
sionally, when  the  cleft  implicates  only  a  few  neural  arches,  it  is  peduncu- 
lated. In  size  it  commonly  varies  from  that  of  a  walnut  to  that  of  an  orange, 
but  in  rare  cases  it  may  equal  or  even  exceed  that  of  a  foetal  head.  Very 
irequently  the  tumour  presents  a  longitudinal  furrow,  with  a  depression 
indicating  the  point  at  which  the  protruded  cord  is  in  contact  with  the  sac. 
In  some  cases  it  is  lobulated,  having  an  imperfect  septum  stretching  across  it. 
In  a  few  recorded  cases  more  than  one  tumour  has  been  present.  The  skin 
covering  it  is  in  rare  cases  normal  throughout  ;  but  far  more  commonly  the 
natural  integument  surrounds  the  base  only,  the  central  parts  of  the  tumour 
being  covered  by  a  thin  glistening  bluish- white  membrane,  presenting  a 
certain  degree  of  translucency.  The  central  part  usually  becomes  congested 
or  inflamed  from  friction  of  the  clothes  and  the  irritation  of  urine,  and  as  the 
tumour  increases  ulceration  commonly  takes  place  ;  this  may  end  in  perfora- 
tion of  the  sac,  which  is  almost  inevitably  followed  by  septic  spinal  meningitis 
and  death.  On  examining  the  tumour  it  will  be  found  to  be  tense  though 
elastic  when  the  child  is  held  in  the  upright  position,  and  to  diminish  when 
the  child  is  laid  flat  on  its  face.  It  becomes  more  tense  during  forced  expira- 
tion, as  during  crying,  and  less  so  during  inspiration.  Fluctuation  is  usually 
very  evident,  and  in  some  cases  the  bulk  of  the  tumour  may  be  distmctly 
lessened  by  steady  pressure,  while  at  the  same  time  increased  tension  may  be 
recognized  at  the  anterior  foutanelle,  thus  demonstrating  the  connexion  of 
the  sac  with  tlie  subarachnoid  space.  Manipulation  is  not  usually  painful 
unless  the  skin  is  ulcerated. 

Spina  bifida  may  be  met  with  in  any  portion  of  the  vertebral  column  ;  but 
by  far  the  most  frequent  situation  is  the  lumbo-sacral  region,  which  is  the 
part  of  the  spinal  canal  which  closes  last  in  foetal  life.    Over  50  per  cent,  of 
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all  cases  are  met  with  in  this  part.  Next  in  frequency  stands  the  sacral 
region,  with  about  17  per  cent.  The  remaining  33  per  cent,  are  scattered 
about  equally  over  the  other  portions  of  the  spinal  column. 

Spina  bifida  is  not  uncommonly  associated  with  other  deformities,  especially 
club-foot,  talipes  calcaneus  being  a  common  form.  Hydrocephalus  is  also  a 
frequent  complication,  and  paralysis  of  the  parts  below  the  tumour  is  often 
met  with.  In  245  cases  collected  by  the  Committee  of  the  Clinical  Society, 
paralysis  was  recorded  as  being  present  in  53,  talipes  in  42,  and  hydrocephalus 
in  30.  Ulceration  of  the  lower  limbs,  apparently  trophic  in  nature,  has  also 
been  observed.  The  malformation  is  slightly  more  frequent  in  females  than 
in  males. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  tumour  in  spina  bifida  is  described  as  being 
composed  of  a  sac  with  its  coverings  and  contents.  The  sac  consists  of  the 
membranes  of  the  cord  protruding  through  a  gap  left  by  the  want  of  union 
of  some  of  the  neural  arches  ;  the  coverings  are  the  integuments  of  the  back, 
and  the  contents  are  cerebro-spinal  fluid  in  all  cases,  and  in  a  large  proportion 
a  portion  of  the  cord  and  the  nerves  proceeding  from  it.  The  cerebro-spinal 
fluid  is  clear  and  limpid  in  appearance,  and  of  a  specific  gravity  of  from 
1003  to  1006.  It  contains  merely  a  trace  of  albumen,  a  considerable  amount 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  a  trace  of  a  substance  which,  like  sugar,  reduces 
copper  salts.  In  some  forms  the  sac,  its  coverings  and  its  nervous  contents, 
are  quite  distinct  ;  but  more  commonly  the  integuments,  the  protruded 
membranes  and  the  projecting  portion  of  the  cord,  are  blended  together  at  the 
most  prominent  part  of  the  tumour. 

There  are  three  chief  forms  of  spina  bifida  : — 

1.  Spinal  Meningocele. — In  this  form  the  membranes  only  are  pro- 
truded, the  cord  and  nerves  retaining  their  normal  position.  Of  the  125  cases 
examined  by  the  Committee  of  the  Clinical  Society,  10  were  of  this  variety. 
The  tumour  is  commonly  pedunculated,  and  escapes  by  a  small  cleft  left  by 
the  want  of  union  of  one  or  two  neural  arches  at  the  most.  It  has  even  been 
known  to  protrude  between  two  normal  neural  arches.  The  skin  covering 
it  may  be  normal,  but  more  commonly  it  is  scar-like  in  the  central  part. 
Simple  meningocele  may  occur  at  any  part  of  the  spinal  column.  It  may 
protrude  from  the  natural  cleft  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sacrum,  forming  one 
variety  of  the  so-called  congenital  sacral  tumours."  Patients  affected  with 
this  form  may  live  to  adult  life,  the  tumour  ceasing  to  increase  at  a  compara- 
tively early  period,  and  possibly  undergoing  spontaneous  cure,  but  this 
fortunate  result  is  exceptional.  In  the  museum  of  University  College  is  a 
specimen  obtained  from  a  woman  aged  32,  who  died  from  other  causes.  The 
tumour  is  covered  by  healthy  skin  and  a  dense  fascia.  It  is  composed  of  three 
sacs,  separated  from  one  another  by  membranous  septa,  and  only  one  of  these, 
and  that  the  smallest,  communicates  with  the  spinal  canal. 

2.  Meningo-myelocele— In  this  form  a  portion  of  the  cord  and  the 
nerves  coming  from  it  are  protruded  with  the  membranes.  Seventy-six  of  the 
125  cases  examined  by  the  Committee  were  of  this  kind.  The  tumour  is 
very  commonly  sessile,  and  corresponds  to  a  cleft  formed  by  the  want  of 
union  of  several  neural  arches.  The  wall  of  the  protrusion,  except  in  its 
central  part,  will  be  found  to  be  composed  of  normal  skin,  dura  mater,  and 
arachnoid,  each  of  which  can  be  recognized.  The  central  part  is  scar-like  in 
appearance,  and  composed  of  a  layer  of  epithelium  covering  a  thin  layer  of 
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fibrous  tissue,  representing  the  cutis  and  the  protruded  membranes,  with  the 
inner  surface  of  which  the  projecting  part  qf  the  cord  is  incorporated,  Tlie 
sac  is  distended  with  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  and  the  nerves  arising  from  the 
protruded  part  of  the  cord  cross  the  cavity  to  reach  their  respective  foramina 

(Fig,  OOO).  The  nervous  tissue  of  the 
cord  is  usually  much  thinned  and  spread 
out  at  the  point  at  which  it  is  adherent  to 
the  sac,  so  as  sometimes  to  be  scarcely 
recognizable  except  by  the  nerves  spring- 
ing from  it.  In  most  cases  a  shallow 
depression  mai'ks  externally  the  point  at 
which  the  cord  is  adherent  to  the  sac. 

i).  Syringo-myelocele. — In  this  form 
the  central  canal  of  the  cord  is  dilated, 
and  the  interior  of  the  sac  formed  by  the 
protruded  membranes  is  lined  by  a  thin 
layer  of  nervous  tissue,  between  which  and 
the  sac  lie  the  nerves  arising  from  the 
part  of  the  cord  implicated.  This  variety 
is  very  rare.  The  Committee  of  the 
Clinical  Society  met  with  only  two 
unequivocal  examples. 

Under  the  name  of  Spina  Bifida 
Occulta  a  few  cases  have  been  described 
by  Ornstein,  Virchow,  Fischer,  Reckling- 
hausen, Bland  Sutton  and  others,  in  which 
the  essential  conditions  of  a  meningo- 
myelocele are  present  without  the  protrusion  of  any  tumour.  That  is  to  say 
the  neural  arches  are  cleft,  and  in  the  gap  the  skin,  membranes  and  cord  are 
blended  together.  There  is  a  depression  corresponding  to  the  deficient 
spine,  and  from  this  has  sprung  in  all  recorded  cases  a  tuft  of  hair,  sometimes 
of  extraordinary  length.  In  some  of  the  cases  the  whole  lumbar  region  was 
covered  with  thick  hair.  This  form  of  the  disease  has  been  accompanied  in 
several  of  the  recorded  cases  by  ulceration  and  disease  of  the  bones  of 
the  foot,  resembling  the  so-called  "  perforating  ulcer  "  (p.  19),  and  a  case 
of  the  same  kind  was  recently  in  University  College  Hospital.  In  a  case 
of  this  nature  in  which  amputation  of  the  foot  was  performed,  Klebs  found 
well-marked  inflammation  of  the  nerves.  In  some  cases  there  has  been  a 
slight  degree  of  club-foot,  and  in  some  instances  extroversion  of  the  bladder. 

In  another  rare  form  of  spina  bifida  occurring  in  the  sacral  region,  the 
tumour  is  composed  of  a  small  protrusion  of  the  membranes  covered  by  a 
thick  layer  of  somewhat  dense  fat,  completely  concealing  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  I  have  known  of  a  case  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  remove 
the  tumour,  under  the  impression  that  it  was  a  fatty  outgrowth.  The  small 
protrusion  of  the  membranes  was  only  discovered  when  it  was  wounded 
towards  the  end  of  the  operation.  The  patient  died  of  septic  spmal 
meningitis. 

The  occurrence  of  spina  bifida  has  been  attributed  to  an  excessive 
secretion  of  cerebro-spiual  fluid,  or  to  dropsy  of  the  central  canal,  causing 
a  protrusion  of  the  membranes,  and  thus  preventing  the  union  of  the  neural 


Fig.  600.  — Meningo-myelocelo  in  vertical 
section. 
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arches.  Possibly  in  the  case  of  a  simple  meningocele  the  former  'may  be  the 
true  explanation.  In  the  meningo-myelocele,  however,  as  pointed  out  by 
B.  W.  Parker  and  Shattock,  this  theory  will  not  explain  the  displacement 
backwards  of  the  cord  and  its  fusion  with  the  thin  central  part  of  the  sac. 
In  these  cases  it  is  apparently  due  to  a  primary  arrest  of  development  of 
the  neural  arches  occurring  at  a  very  early  period  immediately  after  the 
separation  of  the  part  of  the  epiblast  forming  the  spinal  cord  from  that 
forming  the  epithelial  covering  of  the  body.  Normally  this  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  development  of  two  processes  of  the  mesoblast,  one  from  each 
side,  which  insinuating  themselves  between  the  epithelium  and  the  primitive 
spinal  cord,  subsequently  develop  into  the  neural  arches  and  membranes  of 
the  cord.  An  arrest  of  the  development  of  these  processes  explains  the 
pathological  appearances  in  this  form  of  spina  bifida. 

The  Diagnosis  of  the  different  forms  is  in  many  cases  impossible.  When 
the  tumour  is  pedunculated  and  covered  by  healthy  skin,  it  is  probably  a 
simple  meningocele.  When  it  is  sessile,  covered  in  great  part  by  thin,  almost 
translucent,  scar-like  tissue,  and  presents  a  furrow  or  depression  in  the  middle 
line,  it  is  almost  certainly  a  meningo-myelocele.  The  syringo-myelocele 
cannot  be  recognized  with  certainty. 

The  Prognosis  is  always  bad.  Spontaneous  cure  does,  however,  occa- 
sionally take  place,  14  such  cases  having  been  collected  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Clinical  Society  ;  but  these  form  a  small  percentage  of  the  whole.  A 
simple  meningocele  is  not  incompatible  with  long  life  if  it  is  pedunculated  and 
covered  with  healthy  skin.  The  meningo-myelocele  is  commonly  fatal  if  not 
relieved  by  treatment,  death  usually  occurring  from  convulsions,  or  from 
ulceration  and  perforation  of  the  sac  and  septic  meningitis.  The  syringo- 
myelocele is  probably  inevitably  fatal.  The  larger  the  tumour  in  all  forms 
the  worse  is  the  prognosis.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule,  that  spina 
bifida  is  more  dangerous  the  higher  it  is  seated  on  the  spine.  Paralysis  of  the 
parts  below  the  deformity  is  a  hopeless  complication. 

Treatment. — In  cases  in  which  the  infant  is  otherwise  healthy,  the  tumonr 
small,  pedunculated,  and  covered  by  healthy  skin,  and  showing  little  or 
no  tendency  to  increase,  we  shall  probably  best  consult  the  welfare  of  the 
child  by  abstaining  from  all  operative  interference,  and  merely  protecting  the 
tumour  by  a  piece  of  leather  or  cotton-wool.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
tumour  is  increasing  in  size,  there  is  little  hope  of  recovery  without  operative 
interference.  According  to  the  Committee  of  the  Clinical  Society,  the  best 
results  are  to  be  hoped  for  in  children  who  have  reached  the  age  of  two 
months,  in  whom  there  is  no  paralysis  or  hydrocephalus,  and  when  the  sac  is 
covered  by  healthy  skin.  Distinct  evidence  of  the  cord  being  in  the 
shown  by  umbilication  and  a  longitudinal  furrow  ;  a  very  thin  membranous  or 
ulcerated  sac  ;  previous  rupture  ;  the  occurrence  of  a  distinct  impulse  between 
the  sac  and  the  anterior  fontanelle  ;  a  sac,  the  contents  of  which  are  easily 
returned  into  the  spinal  canal,  and  a  very  early  age  of  the  patient  are  all 
unfavourable  conditions,  yet  do  not  necessarily  contra-indicate  operation  if 
the  general  health  is  good.  If  the  child  is  wasted,  hydrocephalic,  or  paralysed 
below  the  tumour,  any  surgical  interference  will  probably  only  hasten  the 
inevitable  death. 

Six  methods  of  treatment  have  been  adopted  for  the  cure  of  spina  bifida  : 
puncture  or  aspiration  followed  by  pressure  ;  ligature  of  the  neck  of  the  sac  ; 
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excisiou  of  the  sac  ;  antiseptic  drainage  ;  injection  of  tincture  of  iodine,  and 
injection  of  Morton's  iodo-glycerine  solution. 

Puncture  is  not  a  very  successful  mode  of  treatment,  being  very  commonly 
fatal  by  meningitis.  Of  46  cases  treated  in  this  way,  collected  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Clinical  Society,  30  died.  The  case  from  which  the  accompany- 
ing drawing  (Fig.  GOl)  is  taken,  was,  however,  cured  by  this  treatment.  It 
was  that  of  a  young  girl.  At  birth  the  tumour  was  small,  but  it  gradually 
increased  in  size,  until  when  the  child  was  thirteen  it  had  attained  the  following 
dimensions  : — Circumference  at  base  25  inches  ;  length  over  greatest  convexity 
19  inches  ;  breadth  14^  inches.  The  tumour  occupied  the  lumbo-sacral,  and 
stretched  over  both  gluteal  regions.  It  was  tense  and  translucent ;  the 
skin  reddened,  very  thin,  and  becoming  darkly  congested  at  the  more  prominent 
part,  evidently  in  imminent  danger  of  bursting.  Health  excellent ;  develop- 
ment good.  I  tapped  the  tumour  and  drew  off 
lul  ounces  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  When  emptied, 
an  aperture  1\  inch  long,  and  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  broad,  could  be  felt  at  the  lower  lumbar  and 
upper  sacral  regions  to  the  left  of  the  mesial  line. 
The  parts  were  well  padded  with  cotton-wool,  and 
supported  by  an  elastic  bandage.  No  ill  etf'ects 
ibllowed  the  tapping.  This  was  repeated  nine 
times  in  eighteen  weeks,  985  ounces  in  all  of  clear 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  being  drawn  off ;  the  largest 
tapping  amounted  to  120  ounces,  the  smallest  to 
93.  After  each  tapping  methodical  compression 
was  employed.  The  ninth  tapping  was  followed 
by  signs  of  irritation  in  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  tumour,  which  became  greatly  thickened, 
evidently  by  inflammatory  exudation.  The  tempera- 
ture rose  to  103°  F.,  and  symptoms  of  spinal  menin- 
gitis with  a  tendency  to  opisthotonos  and  convulsive 
movements  came  on,  but  passed  off'.  The  sac  gave 
way  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  pus  was  discharged,  after  which  all  the 
symptoms  were  relieved.  The  cavity  closed  by  granulation,  the  skin 
covering  it  being  thickened  and  corrugated ;  the  patient  soon  completely 
recovered,  and  fifteen  years  after  the  operation  was  strong,  healthy,  and 
active. 

By  the  combination  of  pressure  and  occasional  tapping  by  means  of  a 
trochar,  Astley  Cooper  succeeded  in  curing  one  case.  If  it  be  thought 
desirable  to  apply  pressure  it  may  be  done  by  means  of  a  compress  and 
bandage  ;  or,  what  is  better,  an  air-pad,  similar  to  those  used  for  umbilical 
hernia,  kept  in  place  by  an  india-rubber  band.  Any  punctures  made  in 
tapping  must  be  carefully  closed  with  collodion. 

Eemoval  of  the  tumour  by  ligature  or  gradual  strangulation  is 
evidently  justifiable  only  in  cases  of  simple  meningocele,  and  even  in  these  it 
has  not  been  attended  with  any  great  degree  of  success.  Wilson  in  one  case 
removed  the  tumour  by  the  gradual  pressure  of  a  clamp  applied  to  its  base, 
and  keeping  the  parts  in  close  apposition  by  means  of  this  instrument,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air,  and  the  consequent  occurrence  of  septic 
meningitis.    In  this  case  the  tumour  was  as  large  as  an  orange,  and  not 


Fig.  (501. — Large  Spina  Bifida, 
cured  by  tapping  and  pressure. 
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pedunculated.  If  it  have  a  narrow  base,  the  prospect  of  cure  by  this  means 
will  be  better,  but  before  attempting  any  operation  of  this  kind  the  tumour 
should  be  illuminated  by  strong  transmitted  light  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  spinal  cord  or  nerves. 

Excision  is  open  to  the  same  objections  as  ligature.  In  fact,  all  plans  ot 
treatment,  by  which  the  tumour  is  opened,  and  the  air  allowed  to  enter  it, 
ai-e  fraught  with  danger  from  inflammation  of  the  meninges  of  the  cord 
and  convulsions,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  are  to  be  condemned.  Simple 
meningocele  has  been  successfully  treated  by  antiseptic  drainage  and  by 
complete  excision  of  the  sac  with  antiseptic  precautions.  Of  recent  years 
also  many  attempts  have  been  made,  and  in  some  instances  with  success,  to 
treat  meningo-myelocele  by  excision  of  the  sac  after  separating  and  reducing 
the  median  portion  with  which  the  cord  is  blended.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  the  amount  of  success  which  has  followed  these  operations  justifies 
their  repetition. 

The  Committee  of  the  Clinical  Society,  after  a  most  exhaustive  inquiry, 
report  strongly  in  favour  of  injection  of  the  sac  as  the  most  efficient  mode 
of  treatment.  They  record  26  cases  in  which  aqueous  or  spirituous  solutions 
of  iodine  were  used,  with  20  recoveries,  5  deaths,  and  1  failure.  These  were 
probably  carefully  selected,  and  show  a  higher  rate  of  success  than  could  be 
expected  if  the  treatment  were  more  widely  adopted.  The  simple  iodine 
solutions  have  been  almost  completely  abandoned  since  1876  in  favour  of  a 
special  preparation  introduced  by  Morton  of  Glasgow.  It  is  composed  of 
iodine  gr.  x,,  iodide  of  potassium  gr.  xxx.,  and  glycerine  33.  The  advantage 
of  the  glycerine  solution  seems  to  be  that  it  diffuses  extremely  slowly,  and 
consequently  if  the  patient  be  kept  recumbent  and  partially  erect,  it  has  little 
tendency  to  extend  into  the  spinal  canal.  The  quantity  injected  should  be 
from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  and  a  half.  The  injection  is  best  done  by  means 
of  a  screw  syringe  fitted  with  a  fine  platinum  needle.  If  the  sac  be  tense,  the 
needle  may  first  be  introduced  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  fluid  drawn  off,  but 
in  most  cases  the  iodo-gljcerine  solution  may  be  directly  injected.  The 
puncture,  which  should  be  made  through  the  thick  part  of  the  coverings  at 
the  lateral  aspect  of  the  tumour,  must  be  carefully  closed  with  lint  and 
collodion.  Should  the  sac  continue  to  leak  at  the  puncture,  suppuration  and 
meningitis  are  very  likely  to  occur.  After  the  injection  a  flannel  bandage 
may  be  applied  over  some  cotton-wool  covering  the  tumour,  and  the  child 
must  be  kept  as  iar  as  possible  in  the  recumbent  position.  The  Committee 
have  collected  71  cases  treated  by  this  method,  of  which  35  recovered,  27 
died,  5  were  unrelieved,  and  4  were  improved.  Since  the  publication  of 
Morton's  paper  in  1877  his  treatment  has  been  very  widely  adopted,  perhaps 
without  sufficient  care  in  the  selection  of  proper  cases.  Amongst  the  71 
cases  no  fewer  than  22  were  suffering  from  paralysis,  and  only  17  are  stated  to 
have  been  free  from  complications.  Moreover,  in  many  of  the  fatal  cases, 
death  was  not  due  directly  to  the  treatment.  Morton  himself  in  1885  stated 
that  he  was  able  to  refer  to  50  cases,  41  of  which  might  be  regarded  as 
successful.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  when  we  consider  the  dangers 
accompanying  other  modes  of  treatment  and  the  hopelessness  of  the  disease  in 
most  cases  if  left  to  itself,  the  amount  of  success  obtained  is  quite  sufficient  to 
justify  the  injection  of  the  iodo-glycerine  solution  in  all  cases  not  evidently 
unsuited  for  any  operative  interference. 
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In  a  few  recorded  cases  the  spoutaneous  cure  of  a  spina  Infida  has  bcM, 
tollowed  after  a  varying  interval  by  paralytic  and  trophic  phenomena.  \ 
remarkable  case  of  this  kind  has  been  recorded  by  Jones  of  Manchester  ;  tl, 
symptoms,  which  consisted  of  incomplete  paralysis  and  anesthesia  of  the  lo\s  i 
limbs,  and  perforating  ulcers  of  the  feet,  developed  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
years.  Opei-ation  was  undertaken  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  a  fibrous 
band  compressing  the  cauda  equina  was  divided ;  great  improvement 
followed. 


TUBEKCULOUS    DISEASE    OF    THE    SPINE.-CAKIES  OF    THE    SPINE.  - 
ANGULAB    OUBVATUEE.— POTT'S  DISEASE. 

This  disease,  which  was  first  accurately  described  in  1779  by  Percival  Pott, 
the  celebrated  surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  consists,  in  its  full 
development,  of  destruction  of  the  bodies  of  some  of  the  vertebras,  with 
disintegration  of  the  corresponding  intervertebral  fibro-cartilages.  It  most 
commonly  occurs  in  young  children,  sometimes  even  during  the  first  year 
of  life.  It  is,  however,  met  with  at  later  periods,  not  uncommonly  com- 
mencing at  puberty,  and  sometimes  even  late  in  life.  I  have  seen  it  set  in 
after  fifty. 

Causes.— It  is  now  universally  recognized  that  the  commonest,  if  not  the 
only,  cause  of  the  destructive  inflammation  of  the  vertebrae  which  is  the 
essential  element  of  this  disease,  is  a  deposit  of  tubercle  in  the  bones  of  the 
affected  part.  In  many  cases  undoubtedly  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease 
follow  some  injury  to  the  spine,  such  as  a  fall,  and  it  is  an  important  fact 
that  a  very  common  starting-point  is  the  soft  growing  tissue  between  the  bone 
and  the  epiphysial  layer  of  cartilage,  especially  at  the  anterior  part  which 
would  be  most  powerfully  compressed  during  forcible  flexion  of  the  spine.  It 
is  indeed  conceivable  that  the  traumatic  inflammation  of  the  bone,  which 
under  favourable  circumstances  would  rapidly  subside,  may,  as  the  result  of 
want  of  rest  and  constant  pressure  on  the  part,  especially  if  occurring  in  an 
unhealthy  subject,  give  rise  to  a  chronic  rarefying  osteitis,  ending  in  more 
or  less  extensive  destruction  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse.  In  those  cases, 
therefore,  which  distinctly  follow  an  injury,  and  which  recover  without  sup- 
puration, it  is  not  possible  to  prove  their  tuberculous  nature.  It  is,  how- 
ever, far  more  probable  that  the  persistence  of  the  inflammation,  resulting  in 
the  first  place  from  the  injury,  is  due  to  a  deposit  of  tubercle  in  the  damaged 
area,  and  the  existence  of  a  simple  non-tuberculous  caries  of  the  vertebrae 
must  be  considered  doubtful. 

The  evidence  in  proof  of  the  tuberculous  nature  of  at  least  the  majority  of 
cases  is  as  follows  : — First,  the  disease  frequently  commences  in  many  inde- 
pendent centres,  often  in  the  bodies  of  different  vertebrae,  and  in  situations, 
such  as  the  front  of  a  body  or  in  its  central  parts,  which  are  little  exposed  to 
injury.  Secondly,  in  patients  dying  of  advanced  caries  affecting  one  part  of 
the  spine,  separate  centres  of  disease  in  an  earlier  stage  are  frequently  Ibund 
in  other  vertebra.  The  granulation  tissue  removed  from  these  has  been 
shown  to  contain  non-vascular,  caseating  nodules  presenting  the  characteristic 
anatomical  structure  of  tuberculous  tissue  (Vol.  I.,  p.  1086),  and  further  the 
presence  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  has  been  demonstrated  in  many  cases. 
Thirdly,  the  early  caseation  of  the  inflammatory  products  and  the  chronic 
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suppuration,  correspond  witli  the  course  followed  in  tuberculous  inflammations : 
elsewhere.  And,  lastly,  a  considerable  proportion  of  patients  dying  of  caries ' 
of  the  spiue  are  found  to  be  affected  with  general  tuberculosis. 

Pathology.— Leaving  out  of  consideration  those  rare  instances  in  which 
the  spines  or  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrte  arc  primarily  affected,  we 
have  to  consider  the  relative  frequency  with  which  the  disease  copiraences  in 
the  bodies  and  in  the  intervertebral  fibro-cartilages.  This  has  been  a  subject 
of  considerable  difference  of  opinion,  some  Surgeons  maintaining  that  in  the 
o-reat  majority  of  cases  the  intervertebral  cartilage  is  the  starting-point  of  the 
destructive  process,  and  others  that  this  is  rarely,  if  ever,  primarily  affected. 
The  cause  of  this  uncertainty  seems  to  be  that  by  the  time  the  opportunity 
arrives  for  examining  the  diseased  structures  the  morbid  changes  are  so 
advanced  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  they  commenced.  In  the  vast 
majority,  if  not  in  ah,  of  the  specimens  obtained  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
disease,  from  patients  dying  of  some  accidental  complication,  there  is  no- 
doubt  that  the  starting-point  of  the  morbid  change  is  the  bone.  While, 
therefore,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  deny  that  the  disease  may  originate  in 
the  intervertebral  discs,  this  mode  of  origin  is,  to  say  the  least,  rare. 

In  connexion  with  the  bodies  of  the  vertebree  tuberculous  disease  may 
commence  superficially  beneath  the  periosteum,  or  in  the  cancellous  tissue  of 
the  bone,  either  centrally  or  beneath  the  epiphysial  cartilage  on  the  upper  or 
lower  surface.  The  pathological  processes  occurring  in  caries  of  the  vertebrae 
differ  in  no  material  respect  from  those  already  described  (p.  265)  as  taking- 
place  in  tuberculous  disease  of  bone  elsewhere.  When  it  commences  in  the 
cancellous  bone,  the  vessels  of  the  medullary  tissue  are  first  dilated  in  the 
affected  area  (inflammatory  congestion)  ;  the  tissue  next  becomes  infiltrated 
with  small  round  cells  before  which  the  normal  structures  disappear.  Thus 
the  cancellous  spaces  become  filled  with  new  cells,  amongst  which  capillary 
loops  may  penetrate  (granulation  tissue).  The  bony  trabecule  enclosing  the 
spaces  are  first  thinned  and  finally  completely  absorbed  by  the  advancing  cell- 
growth  ;  thus  a  portion  of  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  body  of  a  vertebra  may 
be  destroyed,  its  place  being  occupied  by  granulation  tissue.  These  changes 
form  an  essential  part  of  all  varieties  of  caries  ;  the  fate  of  the  granulation 
tissue,  however,  differs  in  different  cases,  the  following  being  the  chief 
modifications  of  the  subsequent  processes  : — 

1.  The  granulation  tissue  replacing  the  cancellous  bone  may  be  absorbed 
apparently  as  the  result  of  the  pressure  exerted  upon  it  by  the  weight  of  the 
trunk.  Thus  a  steadily  progressive  destruction  of  bone  may  take  place 
without  there  being  any  extensive  accumulation  of  granulation  tissue,  and 
without  the  formation  of  pus.  This  dri/  caries,  as  it  is  termed,  is  very 
common  in  the  spine,  being  the  process  that  takes  place  in  those  numerous 
cases  of  angular  curvature  in  which  the  patient  escapes  without  the  formation 
of  an  abscess.  Its  progress  is  sometimes  very  rapid,  leading  to  great  deformity 
in  a  very  short  time. 

2.  Instead  of  being  absorbed  the  granulation  tissue  may  undergo  fatty 
degeneration,  and  a  slow  process  of  suppuratmi,  with  the  formation  of  curdy 
pus,  may  take  place.  The  pus  gradually  accumulates,  forming  a  chronic 
abscess,  which  slowly  forces  its  way  to  the  surface,  following  the  lines  of  least 
resistance. 

3.  The  granulation  tissue  may  caseate  early,  before  the  bony  trabeculse 
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are  completely  absorbed.  The  unabsorbed  bone  then  perishes,  forming  a 
sequestrum.    This  necrotic  caries  is  very  oommou  in  the  spine. 

4.  The  granulation  tissue  not  uncommonly  undergoes  calcification.  This  is 
said  to  be  one  mode  of  cure,  especially  when  the  area  alfected  by  the  tuberculon  - 
disease  is  very  limited,  the  small  calcified  nodule  lying  harmlessly  embedded 
iu^  the  surrounding  bone.  Small  necrosed  fragments  of  cancellous  boii'- 
with  its  spaces  filled  with  calcified  inflammatory  products,  are  sometime  ^ 
met  with  in  the  discharge  from  abscesses  connected  with  angular  curvature  of 
the  spine. 

5.  Lastly,  if  all  sources  of  irritation  are  removed,  the  rarefying  osteitis  may 
cease  to  extend,  and  the  granulation  tissue  become  developed  into  bone,  thug 
elfecting  a  cure  of  the  disease. 

The  destructive  process  extends  not  only  into  the  bone,  but  also,  usually  at 
an  early  period,  into  the  intervertebral  fibro-cartilages.  As  the  disease  com- 
mences most  commonly  between  the  epiphysial  cartilage  and  the  bone,  the 
tliin  layer  of  cartilage  is  soon  destroyed  by  the  same  processes  as  are  observed 
in  the  destruction  of  articular  cartilage  in  chronic  inflammations  of  joints 
(p.  334).  The  granulation  tissue  then  penetrates  into  the  intervertebral  disc, 
which  is  destroyed,  after  which  the  morbid  process  extends  into  the  body  of 
the  next  vertebra. 

In  whatever  way  the  disease  commences  the  most  common  cause  of  its 
persistence  is  the  mechanical  irritation  of  the  diseased  surfaces  by  the  friction 
of  movement,  aggravated  by  the  weight  of  the  parts  of  the  body  above  the 
affected  vertebras.  In  other  cases  the  presence  of  sequestra,  which  cannot  find 
a  way  out,  may  keep  up  the  disease  indefinitely.  It  seems  probable  that  caries 
originally  tuberculous  may  become  simple  in  character  as  the  disease  pro- 
gresses. The  original  tuberculous  centre  may  completely  caseate  and  soften, 
exciting  inflammation  in  tlie  tissue  around  it,  and.  be  thus  eliminated,  the 
subsequent  progress  of  the  disease  being  due  to  the  mechanical  causes  above 
mentioned.  In  other  cases  the  tuberculous  process  may  infect  the  surrounding 
parts  and  maintain  its  characteristics  to  the  end. 

I  know  of  no  exact  description  of  mj  primar//  pathological  changes  tahing 
place  in  the  intervertebral  discs.  As  before  stated,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
deny  that  disease  may  originate  in  these  structures,  for  by  the  time  the  case 
comes  to  be  examined  after  death  the  fibro-cartilage  has  often  disappeared, 
and  we  find  only  the  signs  of  rarefying  osteitis  in  the  vertebras  on  each  side. 
Luschka  states  that  there  is  a  synovial  cavity  in  each  disc,  and  that  the  lobes 
of  the  pulp  correspond  to  the  villi  of  a  synovial  membrane.  If  this  be  true  it 
would  be  in  this  structure  that  any  primary  inflammation  or  deposit  of  tubercle 
would  take  place,  and  not  in  the  dense  fibrous  and  fibro-cartilaginous  layers 
forming  the  outer  zones  of  the  disc. 

The  nature  of  the  pathological  changes  being  borne  in  mind,  the  coarser 
morbid  appearances  are  easily  understood. 

Dry  caries,  or  caries  without  suppuration,  forms  the  simplest  variety  of  the 
disease.  It  affects  usually  a  limited  portion  of  the  spine,  often^  only  two 
vertebras  with  the  intervening  intervertebral  disc.  The  destruction  of  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrse  in  these  cases  often  takes  place  somewhat  rapidly,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  osseous  tissue  is  softened  by  extension  of  the  rarefying 
osteitis  for  some  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  disease.  In  consequence  of 
this  the  weight  of  the  body  above  the  diseased  vertebras  causes  a  bendmg 
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forwards  of  that  portion  of  the  column,  and  a  corresponding  projection  back- 
wards of  the  spinous  processes.  A  vertical  section  made  through  a  spme  thus 
affected  shows  the  anterior  common  ligament  thickened  and  swollen.  The  bodies 
of  the  affected  vertebrge  are  softened  and  partly  destroyed,  the  destruction 
being  almost  invariably  more  extensive  anteriorly,  as  this  part  is  exposed  to  the 
oreater  pressure  when  the  spine  is  bent  forwards.  The  intervertebral  cartilage 
between  the  two  vertebrae  has  more  or  less  completely  disappeared  ;  if  any 
remains  it  will  be  at  the  posterior  part.  The  opposed  surfaces  of  the  vertebra 
are  covered  by  granulation  tissue,  and  are  sometimes  mutually  adapted  to  each 
other  as  the  result  of  friction.  In  the  cancellous  spaces  of  the  bone  on  each 
side  the  normal  medulla  has  disappeared,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  the  same 
tissue.  The  periosteum  covering  the  remaining  portion  of  the  vertebra  and 
frequently  also  that  of  the  vertebrge  above  and  below  is  affected  by  osteo- 


Fig.  602.— Angular  Curvatm-e  of  Fig.  603.— Caries  of  Bodies  of  Lumbar 

the  Dorsal  Spine  from  Caries  Vertebrce. :  no  attempt  at  Anky- 

and  Ankylosis.  losis. 


plastic  inflammation,  irregular  spiculated  nodules  of  new  bone  being  formed 
beneath  it.  The  spines,  the  transverse  and  the  articular  processes  being 
unaffected,  there  is  no  dislocation,  and  consequently  the  spinal  canal  is  but 
little  if  at  all  narrowed.  Should  the  disease  cease  at  this  stage,  as  it  frequently 
does,  the  granulation  tissue  of  the  opposed  surfaces  coalesces,  and  subsequently 
hecomes  developed  into  bone,  and  the  angle  formed  by  the  bending  of  the 
spine  is  filled  up  by  a  buttress  of  bone  formed  beneath  the  periosteum,  and 
thus  the  spine,  although  retaining  its  deformed  position,  may  become  as 
strong  as  before  the  disease  (Fig.  002). 

In  other  cases  of  caries  of  the  spine  the  disease  is  more  extensive,  com- 
mencing from  many  centres,  often  situated  in  different  vertebrte  and  un- 
connected with  each  other.  These  centres  are  situated  most  commonly  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  an  intervertebral  disc,  but  are  not  uncommon  on 
the  surface  of  the  body  beneath  the  periosteum,  and  are  sometimes  deeply 
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placed  in  its  substance.  A  macerated  specimen  shows  the  hone  to  he  eaten  out 
into  irregulai-  hollows,  around  which  the  cancellous  tissue  is  more  porous  than 
natural.  In. a  fresh  specimen  these  hollows  are  filled  with  caseous  granulati*  n 
tissue.  When  the  disease  commences  near  an  intervertebral  disc,  this  is  soon 
destroyed,  and  the  contiguous  surface  of  the  next  vertebra  becomes  implicated 
(Pig.  003).  The  friction  of  the  diseased  surfaces  against  each  other  then 
aggravates  the  process,  and  leads  to  more  rapid  destruction  at  the  parts  where 
they  are  in  contact. 

In  some  cases  instead  of  the  bone  being  more  spongy  than  natural  round 
the  excavations,  it  may  be  seen  in  the  macerated  specimen  that  the  osteitis 
has  assumed  an  osteoplastic  form,  the  cancellous  tissue  being  denser  than 
natural,  and  its  trabeculae  thickened,  just  as  a  zone  of  dense  bone  is  often 
found  around  a  chronic  abscess  in  the  cancellous  ends  of  the  long  bones. 

"When  the  disease  leads  to  suppuration,  the  pus  frequently  raises  the  anterior 
common  ligament  from  the  vertebrae  for  some  distance.  This  is  more  likely 
to  happen  when  the  resulting  chronic  abscess  has  opened  externally  and  become 
septic.  Rapid  destruction  of  the  intervertebral  discs  with  which  the  pus 
comes  in  contact  then  frequently  takes  place.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  tlji- 
vertebrae  for  some  distance  above  and  below  the  centre  of  disease  bare  in 
front,  and  looking  as  if  macerated,  while  the  cartilages  between  them  have 
more  or  less  completely  disappeared. 

The  chronic  abscesses  forming  in  connexion  with  caries  of  the  spine  are 
directed  to  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  by  the  great  thick- 
ness of  the  anterior  common  ligament.  As  the  pus  accumulates  the  abscess 
makes  its  way,  as  in  the  case  of  chronic  abscesses  generally,  in  the  direction 
of  least  resistance,  usually  following  the  course  of  a  vessel,  or  burrowing 
beneath  the  fascice  covering  muscles.  Thus  in  disease  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae, 
the  abscess  follows  the  intercostal  artery  and  passes  between  the  ribs  with  the 
posterior  branch,  appearing  under  the  skin  of  the  back  as  a  "  dorsal  abscess." 
In  the  lumbar  region  the  abscess  may  in  the  same  way  follow  a  lumbar  artery 
and  form  a  "lumbar  abscess,"  or  enter  the  sheath  of  the  psoas  muscle  and 
form  a  "  psoas  abscess,"  pointing  below  Poupart's  ligament. 

When  the  caries  is  complicated  by  necrosis,  the  sequestra  are  frequently  so 
entangled  in  the  excavated  cavity  in  the  body  of  the  vertebrae,  covered  in  in 
front  by  the  thickened  anterior  ligament,  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
make  their  way  to  the  surface,  and  thus  even  if  the  disease  ceases  to  extend, 
suppuration  may  be  indefinitely  prolonged  till  it  causes  the  death  of  the 
patient. 

The  angular  projection  backwards  of  the  diseased  part  of  the  spine,  corre- 
sponding in  extent  to  the  amount  of  destruction  of  the  vertebra3,  forms  usually 
the  most  marked  feature  of  the  disease  (Figs.  604—606).    The  mechanism  of 
this  is  easily  understood  by  reference  to  the  pathology  of  the  afi'ection.  The 
bodies  (one  or  more)  of  the  vertebra,  being  softened  or  partly  destroyed,  at 
last  give  way  under  the  weight  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  ;  the  upper  part 
bends  forwards,  and  the  spine  projects  posteriorly.    At  the  same  time  that  the 
upper  part  bends  forwards,  the  lower  part  of  the  spine  rarely  maintains  the  j 
upright  position  as  it  did  in  Fig.  602.    In  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  is  j 
a  compensating  incurvation  just  below  the  excurvated  vertebras,  and  in  this 
way  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  carried  erect.    The  angle  of  excurvation  . 
varies  according  to  the  number  of  vertebral  bodies  destroyed,  and  the  extent  1 
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of  the  loss  of  substance  and  the  part  of  the  spine  afiFected.  In  the  cervical 
and  lumbar  regions  the  natural  curve  having  its  convexity  forwards  is  at  first 
straightened  out,  angular  projection  of  the  spines  occurring  only  in  very 
extreme  cases.  The  greater  the  number  of  vertebrae  affected  the  more  obtuse 
will  the  angle  be.  When  one  vertebra  is  alone  or  chiefly  diseased,  three 
spinous  processes  will  project  to  form  the  angle,  that  of  the  diseased  vertebra 
being  the  apex.  If  two  or  three  be  diseased,  five  spinous  processes  usually 
enter  into  the  formation  of  the  angle  of  excurvation,  and  then  the  whole  of 
this  portion  of  the  column  will  be  displaced  backwards,  giving  a  thickened 
and  broadened  base  to  the  excurvation  in  the  lateral  direction.  In  the  dorsal 
region,  if  a  single  vertebra  is  diseased,  the  projection  is  usually  very  marked 
and  sharp  as  the  bending  forward  of  the  vertebra  turns  the  long  oblique  spine 
almost  directly  backwards,  forming  a  sharp  prominence.    In  the  lumbar 


Fig.  604.— Natural  Curve 
of  Spine. 


Pig.  605.— First  early 
Cliange  of  Curve 
in  Angular  Curva- 
ture. 


Fig.  606.— Change  of  Curve 
of  Spine  in  Advanced 
Stage  of  Angular  Curva- 
ture. 


region,  where  the  spines  are  short  and  point  directly  backwards,  the  projection 
is  more  rounded. 

That  the  weight  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  not  the  sole  element 
concerned  in  the  production  of  the  angular  deformity  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  altogether  prevented  by  keeping,  the  patient  throughout 
in  the  recumbent  position.  Under  these  circumstances,  curvature  is  still 
produced  by  the  tonic  contraction  of  the  various  muscles  which  pass  longitu- 
dinally from  one  part  of  the  spine  to  another.  The  part  played  by  the  muscles 
m  this  respect  has  been  insisted  upon  by  Lannelongue  and  Cheyne,  and,  as  we 
shall  see,  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  mode  of  treatment  adopted  in 
the  early  stages  of  spinal  disease. 

It  very  rarely  happens  that  the  cord  is  pressed  upon  by  the  displaced  bones, 
though  it  may  be  affected  secondarily  by  disease  of  the  membranes,  or  by  the 
pressure  of  inflammatory  products  outside  them  (see  Slow  Compression  of  the 
Cord,  p.  48.5). 

^  The  most  common  seat  of  caries  of  the  spine  is  the  lower  dorsal  or  the 
junctuni  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions.   It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  middle 
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dorsal,  and  may  occur  at  auy  part.  R.  W.  Parker  states  that  iu  149  chbos, 
the  disease  was  iu  the  cervical  region  in  !),  in  the  dorsal  in  82,  in  the  dornij- 
lumbar  in  21,  and  in  the  lumbar  or  lumbo-sacral  in  37. 

Symptoms. — Caries  of  the  spine  commonly  begins,  especially  in  children,  in 
a  very  insidious  manner.  It  occurs  usually  in  strumous  children,  and  is  generally 
referred  to  a  fall  or  blow  on  the  back.  The  symptom  that  most  often  first 
attracts  attention  is  the  child's  attitude,  which  is  altered  and  very  charac- 
teristic. The  body  is  held  stiffly  straight  and  upright ;  it  is  neither  bent  n-.i' 
turned  to  one  side  when  the  child  moves,  but  the  spine  is  moved  as  a  whole 
and  in  a  rigidly  fixed  manner.  The  shoulders  are  raised,  the  chin  is  thrown 
up,  and  the  toes  are  slightly  turned  in.  The  child  walks  with  great  cauthjn, 
and  very  stiffly. 

One  of  the  earliest  symptoms  complained  of  is  often  an  ill-defined  superficial 
pain  extending  round  the  trunk,  more  severe,  perhaps,  on  one  side  than  on 
the  other,  and  occasionally  referred  to  the  stomach.  After  a  time  the  child 
becomes  unable  to  stand  upright  unsupported,  has  a  tendency  to  lean  the  body 
forwards,  or  to  support  it  by  resting  the  hands  on  the  knees,  or  by  seizing 
hold  of  anything  that  will  serve  as  a  temporary  support,  such  as  a  chair  or 
table.  If  asked  to  pick  up  an  object  from  the  floor,  it  will  go  carefully  down 
upon  its  hands  and  knees  instead  of  stooping  in  the  natural  way.  It  will  h: 
found  also  that  the  child  experiences  great  difficulty  in  raising  itself  without 
assistance  from  the  horizontal  into  the  sitting  position,  or  in  turning  sideways 
in  bed  without  the  use  of  its  arms.  On  examination,  one  or  two  of  the  spines, 
usually  about  the  middle  of  the  back,  will  be  found  to  be  a  little  more  prominent 
than  the  rest ;  and  on  pressing  or  tapping  upon  them,  pain  may  be  complained 
of.  The  child  becomes  stunted  in  its  growth  ;  and,  if  the  disease  be  not  arrested 
by  proper  treatment,  will  continue  more  or  less  hump-  or  round-backed  for 
life.  In  other  cases  the  disease  will  run  on  to  the  formation  of  abscess,  as 
will  immediately  be  described,  tuberculous  disease  occurring  elsewhere,  and 
death  eventually  resulting. 

In  adults,  the  danger  and  the  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  seat  ot  the 
affection.    It  is  most  dangerous,  often  indeed  rapidly  fatal,  when  the  cervical 
vertebrae  are  implicated  ;  for,  as  the  bodies  of  these  are  shallow,  caries  readily 
penetrates  to  the  spinal  canal,  and  the  cord  or  its  membranes  may  thus  be 
imphcated.    When  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  vertebra  become  diseased,  the  attec- 
tion  is  not  so  immediately  serious  to  the  Hfe,  as  it  may  be  to  the  figure  of  the 
patient.    In  adults,  it  often  commences  with  obscure  flying  pam  m  the  loins 
or  back,  resembling  rheumatism,  shooting  round  the  body  or  down  the  thighs. 
On  examining  the  spine,  which  feels  weak  to  the  patient,  and  which,  as  in  the 
child,  is  incapable  of  supporting  him  or  of  enabling  him  to  raise  or  turn  him- 
self without  assistance,  tenderness  on  pressure  or  on  tapping  may  be  experiencea 
at  one  point,  and  he  will  wince  when  a  sponge  wrung  out  of  hot  water  is 
applied  to  this  part  of  the  spine;  although  there  may  be  no  appearance  of 
excnrvation,  the  skin  covering  it  is  often  hyper«sthet,K3.    After  a  time,  how- 
ever, the  spmous  process  of  one  or  more  vertebrae  will  be  found  ^  pro  eot 
distinctly  beyond  the  general  line  of  the  column.    The  part  becomes  the  seat 
of  constant  aching  pain,  increased  by  movement  or  by  P^'eBBn^g/P^^^.'^^f. j 
or  shoulders.    It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  caries  of  the  bodies  o 
he  vertebiv.  may  take'  place  to  a  considerable  extent  wit^i  little  ™^^^^^ 
curvature.    In  these  cases  all  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  canes  of  the  spine 
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will  be  found,  excepb  the  excurvation.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  spine  has 
lost  its  natm-al  free  mobility  and  flexibility,  moving  fixedly,  stifBy,  and  as  a 
whole,  when  the  patient  leans  forwards  or  sideways.  If  asked  to  stoop  down 
the  patient  will  incline  the  body  forwards  rigidly  without  bending  the  spine. 
He  cannot  put  on  or  lace  up  his  boots.  When  laid  flat  on  his  back,  he  cannot 
raise  himself  into  a  sitting  position  without  the  aid  of  his  hands  or  elbows,  and 
he  cannot  turn  sharply  or  suddenly  over  upon  his  face,  but  struggles  with  out- 
stretched arms  in  vain  attempts  to  do  so.  Occasionally  the  incipient  curvature, 
when  it  occurs,  assumes  more  of  a  lateral  than  of  an  angular  direction  ;  and  in  one 
fatal  case  I  have  seen  the  spine  actually  bent  backwards,  so  as  to  be  incur vated 
at  the  seat  of  the  disease.  In  some  cases,  the  true  angular  excurvation 
dependent  on  caries  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse  may  be  associated  with  the 
ordinaiy  lateral  curve  of  debility.  The  lower  limbs  become  weak,  and  the 
patient  walks  with  a  peculiar  shuflling  tottering  gait,  the  legs  being  outspread, 
and  the  feet  turned  out.  The  weakness  of  the  limbs  is  . 
especially  marked  in  going  upstairs,  and  may  be  tested  by 
directing  the  patient  to  stand  unsupported  on  one  leg,  and 
raise  the  other  so  as  to  place  the  foot  upon  the  seat  of  a  chair, 
which  he  will  probably  be  unable  to  do.  The  deformity 
of  the  spine  may  slowly  increase  ;  the  patient  may  become 
unable  to  stand  ;  and  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower 
extremity  may  come  on. 

Pleuritic  attacks  of  a  localized  character  dependent  on 
extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the  contiguous  pleurse 
have  been  observed  in  rare  cases  of  caries  affecting  the 
dorsal  spine. 

Abscess  commonly  makes  its  appearance  as  the  disease 
progresses  ;  and  in  some  cases  it  occurs  before  any  of  the 
other  signs  except  pain  and  weakness  of  the  spine,  and 
certainly  before  any  deformity.  When  the  abscess  appears, 
as  Stanley  observed,  the  pain  consequent  on  irritation  of 
the  spinal  nerves  is  often  lessened  for  a  time. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  abscess  necessarily  follows 
in  all  cases.  In  children  especially  we  often  meet  with 
great  excurvation  without  any  suppuration.  In  adults  it  is  very  rare  to  see 
angular  curvature  without  the  formation  of  an  abscess.  The  exact  causes 
that  determine  the  formation  of  pus  are  not  certain  in  all  cases.  In  many 
It  IS  undoubtedly  due  to  the  irritation  caused  by  the  friction  of  the  diseased 
surfaces  against  each  other,  and  proper  treatment  adopted  early  will  do  much 
to  prevent  it.  Suppuration  is  also  more  likely  to  occur  when  the  patient 
IS  poorly  fed  and  exposed  to  general  unhygienic  surroundings. 

In  cases  which  recover  without  suppuration  the  diseased  bodies  become 
fused  together  mto  a  single  mass,  across  which  bridges  of  osseous  tissue  are 
thrown  out,  so  as  to  strengthen  the  otherwise  weakened  spine.  This  is  the 
natural  mode  of  cure  of  angular  curvature  of  the  spine,  and  the  only  way  in 
which  It  can  take  place  when  once  the  disease  has  advanced  to  any  considerable 
extent. 

When  pus  forms  in  connexion  with  caries  of  the  spine,  the  situation  and 
course  of  the  abscess  depend  mainly  upon  the  part  of  the  spine  affected  •  thus 
tor  mstance,  when  the  cervical  vertebr£e  arc  diseased,  the  abscess  will  come 


Fig.  607. —Attitude  of 
Child  in  Angular 
Curvature  in  Ad- 
vanced Stage. 
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forwards  behind  the  pharynx,  and  may  occasionally  extend  under  the  stemo- 
mastoid  muscle  to  the  side  of  the  neck,  where  it  opens  ;  sometimes,  though 
very  rarely,  it  passes  into  the  chest,  and  in  otlier  cases  into  the  axilla. 

When  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  upper  or  middle  doi'sal  spine,  the  abscess 
most  commonly  passes  backwards  between  the  posterior  ends  of  the  ribs, 
forming  a  dorsal  abscess.    In  some  cases,  however,  in  which  the  middle  dorsal 
vertebrfE  are  diseased  the  abscess  may  extend  downwards.    When  it  takes  this 
direction  it  most  commonly  passes  under  the  ligamentum  arcuatum  internum, 
and  thus  enters  the  sheath  of  the  psoas  muscle  and  takes  the  course  to  be 
described  immediately.    In  rare  cases  it  may  pass  between  the  pillars  of  the 
diaphragm  with  the  aorta  and  follow  the  large  vessels  in  the  subperitoneal 
tissue  superficial  to  the  fascia  of  the  psoas  and  iliacus,  forming  an  accumulation 
filling  the  ihac  fossa  and  pointing  above  Poupart's  ligament,  or  it  may  extend 
downwards  into  the  pelvis  and  escape  with  the  gluteal  artery  through  the 
great  sciatic  notch,  giving  rise  to  a  large  abscess  in  the  gluteal  region.    It  is 
remarkable  that  in  caries  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae  the  pus  does  not  tend  to 
encroach  on  the  chest  or  the  pleural  cavity.    When  the  lower  dorsal  or  upper 
lumbar  vertebras  are  diseased  the  pus  enters  the  sheath  of  the  psoas  or  the 
substance  of  the  muscle,  thus  constituting  the  common  affection  termed  Psoas 
Abscess.    A  psoas  abscess  follows  the  course  of  the  muscle  from  which  it 
derives  its  name.    It  is  firmly  bound  down  in  front  by  the  fascia  covering 
that  muscle  and  the  iliacus,  which  is  usually  considerably  thickened  and  is 
never  perforated  by  the  pus.   The  psoas  muscle  is  usually  extensively  destroyed. 
The  pus  is  prevented  from  extending  downwards  into  the  pelvis  by  the  attach- 
ment of  the  iUo-psoas  fascia  to  the  brim  ;  there  is  nothing  to  limit  its  extension 
outwards  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  ihacus,  though  the  attachment  of  the 
fascia  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium  prevents  its  passing  beyond  that  point.  Thus 
we  find  that  a  psoas  abscess  usually  extends  outwards,  forming  a  large 
fluctuating  swelling  filling  the  iliac  fossa.    As  the  accumulation  increases  it 
passes  beneath  Poupart's  ligament  most  commonly  by  a  somewhat  narrow 
neck  situated  in  the  line  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve.    It  is  thus  at  this  part 
situated  to  the  outer  side  of  the  femoral  vessels.    Fluctuation  can  readily  be 
felt  between  the  swelling  on  the  thigh  and  that  in  the  ihac  fossa.    There  is 
very  distinct  impulse  communicated  to  the  part  outside  the  abdomen  on 
coughing,  and  this,  combined  with  the  somewhat  sudden  appearance  of  the 
swelling^'on  the  thigh,  may  make  it  in  some  respects  resemble  a  hernia.  After 
reachino-  the  thigh  the  abscess  extends  downwards  to  the  outer  side  of  tfie 
vessels  for  a  short  distance  till  it  meets  the  profunda,  and  following  that 
vessel  it  passes  behind  the  femoral  artery,  which  can  be  felt  stretchmg  across 
it  in  front    It  then  continues  its  course  under  the  adductor  longus,  and 
forms  a  large  cavity  at  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  having  the  gracihs  ^ 
stretched  over  it  internally,  the  adductor  magnus  behind  it,  and  the  adductor 
lono-us  in  front.    Processes  frequently  extend  from  the  mam  cavity  along  the 
branches  of  the  profunda.    The  most  common  of  these  prolongations  is  one 
winding  round  the  neck  of  the  femur  with  the  branches  of  the  internal  cu-  ^ 
cumflex,  and  passing  through  the  interval  between  the  f  d^ict^^  m^^^^^^^^^  and 
the  quadratus  femoris,  becoming  superficial  immediately  behmd  tl    g^^;^^  tr 
chanter,  between  it  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.    The  abscess  sddo  u 
extends  beyond  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  but  it  may  contmue  ts  com  e 
downwards,  until  it  reaches  the  popliteal  space,  and  may  even  pass  some 
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distance  downwards  between  the  deep  and  superficial  muscles  of  the  calf 
following  the  main  vessels.  I  have  seen  an  abscess,  which  took  its  origin  in 
disease  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  opened  by  the  side  of  the  tendo  Achillis 
(Fig.  93,  Vol.  I.).  A  psoas  abscess  when  fully  developed  usually  consists 
of  four  parts  :  a  narrow  track  in  the  upper  part  of  the  psoas  muscle,  a  wide 
expansion  in  the  iliac  fossa,  a  second  narrow  part  extending  under  Poupart's 
ligament  and  the  femoral  vessels,  and  a  large  cavity  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
thigh.  The  difficulty  of  properly  draining  such  a  cavity  by  an  opening  in  the 
thigh  only  is  evident.  In  some  cases  the  abscess  may  follow  both  psoas 
muscles,  and  project  in  each  groin  at  the  same  time. 

As  in  the  dorsal  region,  the  abscess  may  pass  backwards  instead  of  down- 
wards, and  point  in  the  loin,  forming  a  lutnbar  abscess.    More  rarely  it  may 
.  burrow  amongst  the  layers  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  point  in  front.  In 
disease  of  the  lower  lumbar  vertebrae  and  upper  part  of  the  sacrum  the  pus 
may  get  beneath  the  fascia  covering  the  pyriformis,  and  then  following  the 
nerves,  may  point  in  the  buttock  beneath  the  gluteus  maximus,  or  it  may 
extend  downwards  to  the  ischio-rectal  fossa.     In  all  spinal  abscesses  small 
sequestra  derived  from  the  diseased  vertebras  are  not  uncommonly  found  in 
the  pus.    In  the  patient  from  whom  Fig.  607  was  taken  several  fragments  of 
bone  thus  came  away  from  an  abscess  that  was  opened  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
thigh.    Much  curdy  matter  is  usually  present,  making  it  impossible  in  many 
cases  to  empty  the  sac  by  aspiration.     The  true  source  of  origin  of  these 
abscesses  may  usually  be  determined  by  an  examination  of  the  spine,  and  by 
feeling  an  impulse  on  coughing  communicated  to  their  extreme  points  of  pre- 
sentation.    In  psoas  abscess  the  attitude  of  the  patient  is  often  characteristic. 
He  stands  leaning  a  little  forwards  with  the  thigh  of  the  aflFected  side  slightly 
flexed  and  adducted  in  order  to  relax  the  affected  muscle.    Forced  extension 
is  accompanied  by  pain  and  aching  of  the  back.    The  attitude  and  pain  may 
thus  resemble  that  of  disease  of  the  hip-joint.    General  oedema  of  the  limb 
may  occasionally  arise  from  a  psoas  abscess  after  it  has  reached  the  inner  side 
of  the  thigh.    In  rare  cases  after  opening,  if  septic  inflammation  follows,  the 
abscess  cavity  may  ulcerate  into  the  hip-joint,  causing  acute  and  rapidly 
destructive  arthritis. 

Slow  Compression  of  the  Cord  in  Spinal  Disease.— Compression 
Paraplegia.— As  before  stated,  pressure  upon  the  spinal  cord  is  very  rarely 
the  direct  result  of  displacement  of  the  vertebrae  in  caries  of  the  spine.  In 
fact  it  may  occur  in  cases  in  which  there  is  no  deformity,  and  again  recovery 
very  commonly  takes  place  while  the  angular  curvature  remains  unchanged  or 
18  even  increasing.  The  true  pathology  of  this  complication  was  first  pointed 
out  by  Michaud,  and  his  observations  have  been  fully  confirmed  by  Charcot 
and  others.  In  rare  cases  the  pressure  may  be  due  to  the  formation  of  a 
chrome  abscess  pushing  back  the  posterior  common  ligament  against  the  cord. 
Such  an  abscess  may  gradually  reach  the  surface,  and  rapid  relief  of  pressure 
wiU  follow,  when  it  is  opened  externally.  Far  more  commonly,  however,  tho 
ligament  itself  is  invaded  by  tuberculous  granulation-tissue,  and  at  last  per- 
forated, or  the  abscess  projects  backwards  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  ligament 
The  external  surface  of  the  dura  mater  is  then  affected,  and  a  fungating 
t)utton-like  mass  of  tuberculous  granulation-tissue  forms  upon  it  by  which  the 
cord  is  compressed  (Fig.  608).  The  condition  was  described  by  Charcot  as  a 
kind  of  external  caseous  pachymeningitis."    The  inner  surface  of  the  dura 
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mater  is  not  aflected,  and  the  subsequent  chauges  in  the  cord  are  due  to 
pressure  only.  The  morbid  process  in  the  dura  mater  may  extend  backward'- 
on  each  side,  but  rarely  forms  a  complete  ring.  The  exact  nature  of  the 
changes  produced  in  the  cord  is  not  certain.  According  to  Charcot  a  chronic 
inflammatory  process  occurs  in  the  compressed  segment — chronic  transverse 
myelitis.  It  seems  doubtful,  however,  whether  myelitis  occurs  in  all  cases, 
and  it  is  thought  by  some  observers  that  the  pressure  causes  anaemia  followed 
by  degenerative  changes,  and  by  others  that  a  congested  and  oedematous  con- 
dition results  from  the  pressure  on  the  veins  and  lymphatics.  In  any  case 
secondary  degenerative  changes  soon  occur  in  the  sensory  tracts  above  tli^ 
affected  segment  and  in  the  motor  tracts  below  it. 

The  effects  of  the  chronic  thickening  of  the  dura  mater,  are,  of  course,  not 
limited  to  the  cord.    The  nerves  passing  through  the  diseased  membrane  also 
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Fi-  608  -Caries  of  Seventh  Cervical  and  First  Dorsal  Vertehrie.    A  sn>all  aljscess  is  situated  beUnd  tlu- 
ffisopiiagus  and  the  Spinal  Canal  is  narrowed  by  the  projection  of  caseous  material  into  it. 

suffer,  and  many  of  the  most  characteristic  symptoms  are  due  to  this.  The 
nerves  may  also  be  pressed  upon  in  some  cases  in  their  foramina  by  the  falhng 
too-ether  of  two  contiguous  vertebrse  as  their  bodies  are  destroyed. 

Symptoms.-The  symptoms  must  be  divided  into  those  due  to  pressure 
upon  the  cord  itself  and  those  arising  from  pressure  on  the  roots  of  the 

""'The  earliest  symptom  of  pressure  on  the  cord  is  motor  weakness  in  the 
muscles  connected  with  the  compressed  segment  and  with  the  cord  below  it. 
As  a  rule  there  are  no  sensory  phenomena  at  first,  but  occasionally  pricking 
formication  or  a  sensation  of  constriction  round  the  body  J^^^^^ 
the  pressure  augments,  the  motor  weakness  may  increase  to  complete  imra  ysis 
Ste  or  even  partial  loss  of  sensation  is  not  common,  as  the  -"-T -^^^^^^ 
are  conveyed  through  the  more  central  parts  of  the  cord,  whicn  are  less  likely 
0  be  aSeVby  the  pachymeningitis.    The  knee  jerks  "^^^ 
rated  at  an  early  stage,  and  in  cases  which  recover  this  condition  may  persist  , 
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ankle  clonus  is  also  readily  obtained,  and  in  many  cases  there  is  rigidity  of 
the  limbs  in  the  extended  position.  Sometimes  if  the  extended  limb  be 
slightly  bent,  it  will  suddenly  flex  completely,  apparently  as  soon  as  that  point 
of  flexion  is  reached  which  gives  the  flexors  an  advantage  over  the  extensors. 
This  condition  has  been  termed  "  clasp-knife  rigidity."  In  the  later  stages 
the  limbs  may  become  permanently  flexed.  There  is  no  marked  wasting  of 
the  paralysed  muscles,  nor  are  the  electrical  reactions  of  degeneration  present. 
If  the  pressure  affects  the  lumbar  region  the  bladder  may  be  paralysed,  and 
retention,  followed  by  dribbling,  may  result  ;  but  if  it  be  above  that  point 
the  bladder  commonly  empties  itself  periodically  without  the  patient  being 
able  to  influence  the  act  by  his  will.  The  sensation  of  distension  may,  how- 
ever, warn  the  patient  in  time  to  prevent  his  wetting  his  bed.  In  a  case 
lately  in  University  College  Hospital  the  bladder  acted  purely  automatically, 
but  with  such  regularity  that  the  child  could  be  kept  dry  by  being  placed 
upon  a  bed-pan  at  fixed  times.  The  rectum  is  much  more  rarely  affected. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  slow  compression  of  the  cord  the  symptoms 
are  bilateral,  but  in  very  rare  cases  one  lateral  half  of  the  cord  only  is 
affected. 

The  symptoms  due  to  pressure  on  the  nerve-roots  are  common,  and  often 
precede  those  due  to  compression  of  the  cord.  Pressure  on  the  posterior  roots 
causes  at  first  uneasy  sensations  referred  to  the  terminal  branches  of  the 
affected  nerve.  Thus  in  cervical  disease  the  referred  pains  may  be  expe- 
rienced in  the  scalp,  neck,  or  shoulders,  or  they  may  extend  down  the  upper 
limbs.  Dorsal  caries  may  occasion  pain  along  the  distribution  of  the  inter- 
costal nerves  when  the  upper  part  of  the  region  is  affected,  or  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  or  umbihcal  region  when  the  disease  involves  the  lower  dorsal  nerve 
roots.  Pressure  on  the  lumbar  and  sacral  nerves  is  evidenced  by  pain  referred 
along  the  course  of  the  ilio-inguinal,  external  cutaneous,  sciatic  or  other 
branches.  The  part  supplied  by  the  nerve  may  be  hypergesthetic.  When 
the  pressure  becomes  sufficient  to  block  the  root  the  part  supplied  by  it 
becomes  aneesthetic,  but  at  the  same  time  there  may  be  intense  neuralgic 
pain  still  referred  to  the  terminal  branches  connected  with  the  compressed 
root.  This  condition  of  "  ancBsthesia  doloo'osa  "  as  it  has  been  termed  is 
characteristic  of  compression  of  the  posterior  root. 

Pressure  on  the  anterior  roots  causes  weakness  followed  by  complete  paralysis 
of  the  muscles  connected  with  them.  The  distribution  of  the  paralysis  may  in 
some  instances  be  sufficiently  definite  to  indicate  exactly  which  roots  are  chiefly 
affected  (see  Yol.  I.,  pp.  791,  792).  The  paralysis  may  be  preceded  by  spasm 
or  twitching.  When  the  pressure  is  sufficient  completely  to  block  the  root  and 
thus  to  cut  off  the  muscles  connected  with  it  from  all  connexion  with  the  cord, 
rapid  wasting  ensues  and  the  electrical  reactions  of  degeneration  will  be 
observed. 

The  course  of  cases  of  this  nature  varies  greatly,  but  on  the  whole  the 
prognosis  is  favourable,  and  even  after  long  periods  of  complete  paraplegia 
gradual  recovery  often  ensues.  In  cases  in  which  there  is  incontinence  of 
urine  the  patient  is  exposed  to  the  risks  of  cystitis  and  its  compHcations.  Of 
218  cases  of  paraplegia  due  to  caries  of  the  spine  collected  by  Myers,  55  per 
cent,  were  known  to  have  recovered  and  3*5  per  cent,  died  ;  the  results  in 
the  remaining  cases  were  not  known. 

Acute  Spinal  Meningitis  is  a  very  rare  and  fatal  complication  of  caries 
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of  the  spine,  but  it  is  occasionally  mot  with  in  those  cases  in  which  tin 
destruction  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  has  exposed  the  dura  mater  so  tli;ii 
it  conies  to  form  part  of  the  wall  of  a  chronic  abscess.    Even  then  it  rarely  if 
ever  occurs,  except  as  the  result  of  decomposition  of  the  discharges  after  the 
abscess  has  been  opened,  as  a  consequence  of  which  the  membrane  may  slough. 

Diagnosis, — The  diagnosis  of  caries  of  the  spine  is  made  at  the  first  sight 
of  a  patient  alfected  by  the  disease,  when  once  the  angular  deformity  has 
taken  place.  It  is,  however,  difficult  before  excurvation  occurs,  being  indicated 
at  this  period  only  by  the  existence  of  pain  in  the  back,  and  by  sonn 
symptoms  of  spinal  irritation.  At  this  stage  it  may  be  mistaken  fbr  spinal  or 
intercostal  neuralgia,  for  rlimmatism,  or  for  sione  in  the  kidmy.  The  per- 
sistence, however,  of  a  continuous  fixed  pain  in  the  back  should  always  lead  to 
a  suspicion  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  disease,  lest  the  grievous  error  be 
committed  of  treating  as  mere  neuralgia  or  rheumatism  what  may  turn  out  to 
be  disease  of  the  spine  itself.  Here  the  tenderness  on  pressure,  the  increased 
sensibility  to  the  application  of  heat  will  determine  the  seat  of  the  affection. 
The  pain  elicited  by  rotation  or  by  antero-posterior  movement  is  a  very 
valuable  symptom.  In  some  cases  pain  on  bending  backwards  is  most  com- 
plained of.  The  patient  can  stoop  forwards,  but  if  bent  backwards  suffers 
much.  So  also  pressure  on  the  head  or  shoulders  greatly  increases  the  pain  of 
the  part  affected.  The  shape  of  the  back,  with  loss  of  the  natural  curves  of 
the  spine  with  a  tendency,  though  it  be  very  slight,  to  projection  of  some  of 
the  spinous  processes,  the  feeling  of  weakness  in  the  back,  the  difficulty  in 
rising  from  a  sitting  or  horizontal  position,  in  turning,  or  in  standing  on  one 
leg  unaided,  the  loss  of  the  natural  flexibility  of  the  spine,  and  especially  the 
occurrence  of  these  symptoms  in  early  childhood  or  youth,  at  a  period  when 
the  other  diseases  with  which  it  may  be  confounded  rarely  occur,  and  are  still 
more  rarely  persistent,  should  lead  one  to  suspect  the  existence  of  caries  of  the 
spine. 

The  diagnosis  between  alscesses  locahzed  in  the  situations  mentioned,  and 
those  arising  from  diseased  spine,  is  not  always  easy  ;  as  purulent  collections 
of  various  kinds  may  form  in  the  areolar  tissue  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
vertebral  column,  without  any  disease  existing  in  it.  Thus,  a  large  psoas 
abscess  descending  in  the  sheath  of  the  muscle  and  presenting  under  Poupart  s 
lio-ament,  may  occur  without  any  disease  of  the  vertebrae.  In  these  cases  of 
simple  abscess,  the  diagnosis  from  the  psoas  abscess  dependent  upon  vertebral 
disease  may  be  practically  impossible,  for  in  some  cases  the  presence  of  the  abscess 
may  be  the  only  symptom  of  spinal  disease.  As  psoas  abscess  dependent  upon 
vertebral  caries  almost  invariably  presents  in  the  groin,  and  a  large  abscess  in 
the  groin  may  arise  from  various  other  conditions,  independently  of  sucli 
vertebral  disease,  the  Surgeon  must  attend  carefully  to  the  diagnosis  of  these 
various  conditions.  Abscess  and  fluduaiing  stvellings  in  the  grom  may  arise 
from  the  following  causes  from  large  chronic  collections  of  pus  in  he 
subcutaneous  or  intermuscular  planes  of  areolar  tissue  ;  2,  from  disease  of  the 
kidney  with  suppuration  in  the  areolar  tissue  around  it-perinephritic  absce.8 ; 

peric  Jal  abscess  (on  the  right  side  only)  ;  4,  from  ihac  abscess  whe 
forming  merely  under  the  iliac  fascia,  or  dependent  on  disease  of  the  pelvic 
bon™     5  from  hip-ioint  disease,  the  abscess  being  pelvic  ;  6,  from  large  buboes 
""^^.^lil^lJJ.^  ;  7,  from  an  empyema  perforating  the  pleura  and  finding 
its  way  down  behind  the  diaphragm  ;  8,  from  serous  or  hydatid  cysts  ;  and  9, 
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from  femoral  hernia  with  fluid  in  the  sac.    These  various  collections  rany, 
however,  with  a  little  caution  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  form 
of  spinal  abscess  that  descends  along  the  psoas  muscle.    In  the  first  place,  m 
all  these  cases  there  is  an  absence  of  that  dorsal  pain  and  tenderness,  with  more 
or  less  excurvation,  which,  though  not  invariably  present,  is  commonly  met  with 
in  psoas  abscess.  Then,  again,  if  the  collection  he  perinephnhc,  there  will  have 
been  previous,  or  there  are  co-existing  symptoms  of  renal  disease.    I  have, 
however,  seen  an  abscess  dependent  on  caries  of  the  vertebra  not  only  assume 
the  perinephritic  form,  but  open  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  thus  simulating 
chronic  pyelitis.    In  this  case  the  diagnosis  was  made  by  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  pus,  in  which  molecular  masses  of  carious  bone  were  found.  The 
chemical  and  microscopic  examination  of  the  pus  in  all  cases  of  doubt  should 
never  be  omitted.    If  there  be  caries,  it  may  present  unmistakable  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  disintegrated  bone.  If  it  occur  in  the  areolar  tissue  around 
the  accum,  the  pus  will  be  peculiarly  offensive,  will  present  itself  in  a  less 
distinct  manner,  and  will  probably  be  associated  with  symptoms  of  intestinal 
irritation.    Moreover,  perinephritic  or  pericsecal  abscesses  being  superficial  to 
the  iliac  fascia,  do  not  extend  below  Poupart's  ligament  except  in  some  rare 
cases,  in  which  the  abscess  is  acute  and  forces  its  way  irrespectively  of  the 
attachments  of  the  fasciae.    Thus  I  have  seen  the  pus  in  a  pericecal  abscess 
pass  under  Poupart's  ligament,  and  present  as  a  large  sloughy  abscess  at  the 
upper  and  outer  part  of  the  thigh.    In  those  rare  cases  in  which  an  empyema 
has  found  its  way  between  the  layers  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  presented 
in  the  groin,  the  examination  of  the  chest  will  point  out  the  nature  of  the 
affection.    In  abscess  connected  ivith  disease  oj  the  hip-joint,  there  will  be 
special  local  evidences  of  the  source  of  the  pus.    The  only  real  difficulty  con- 
sists in  diagnosing  a  psoas  abscess  dependent  on  disease  of  the  vertebral 
column,  before  it  reaches  the  thigh,  from  iliac  abscess,  whether  it  take  its 
origin  in  the  loose  areolar  tissue  of  the  iliac  fossa,  or  be  connected  with 
disease  of  the  corresponding  bone  ;  and  in  the  latter  cases  the  difiiculty  is 
often  not  a  little  increased  in  consequence  of  the  iliac  abscess  finding  its  way 
into  the  sheath  of  the  psoas  muscle.    If  the  iliac  abscess  be  superficial  to  the 
fascia  iliaca,  it  very  rarely  passes  beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  owing  to  the  firm 
attachment  of  these  two  structures  to  each  other.    In  very  rare  cases  such 
abscesses  find  their  way  along  tlie  spermatic  cord  or  down  the  femoral  sheath, 
and  thus  leave  the  abdomen,  but  these  could  not  be  confounded  with  psoas 
abscesses.    When  the  collection  of  pus  forms  beneath  the  fascia  iliaca,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  its  extending  to  the  psoas  or  passing  down  under 
Poupart's  ligament,  and  the  determination  of  its  origin  whether  from  disease 
of  the  ilium,  or  vertebrae,  or  from  a  strain,  can  be  made  only  by  the  presence 
or  absence  of  the  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  spine.    Whenever  the  abscess  is 
beneath  the  fascia,  there  are  some  signs  of  irritation  of  the  ilio -psoas  muscle, 
which  are  usually  wanting  when  the  pus  is  in  the  subperitoneal  tissue. 
These  signs  are  most  marked  when  the  abscess  extends  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  psoas.    There  is  then  an  inability  to  stand  upright,  to  extend  the  leg, 
and  pain  is  complained  of  in  walking.    Psoas  abscess  also,  in  many  cases, 
appears  on  the  thigh  suddenly,  the  patient  finding,  on  washing  himself  in 
the  morning,  that  he  has  a  large  soft  tumour  in  the  groin  ;  whereas  iliac 
abscess  comes  on  more  gradually,  and  presents  in  a  more  diffused  and  less 
circumscribed  manner. 
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Iliac  and  psoas  abscesses  require  to  be  diagnosed  also  from  certain  forms  of 
meurism  of  the  ahdommal  aorta  or  iliac  arteries ;  which,  having  become  diffused 
by  rupture  of  their  sac,  have  formed  large  non-pulsating  extravasations  in  the 
sheath  of  the  psoas  and  in  the  iliac  fossa.  In  such  cases  the  previous  history, 
the  absence  of  distinct  fluctuation,  and  possibly  stethoscopic  examination' 
together  with  the  rapid  increase  of  the  tumour,  will  indicate  the  true  nature  of 
the  case. 

In  other  cases,  again,  when  the  abscess,  after  deeply  burrowing,  has  per- 
forated the  fascia  lata,  its  feel  closely  resembles  that  of  certain  fatty  tumours. 
Here  the  possibility  of  diminishing  the  size  of  the  swelling  on  pressure,  the 
impulse  on  coughing,  and  the  absence  of  a  solid  edge  to  the  swelling,  enable 
the  Surgeon  to  make  the  diagnosis. 

From  femoral  hernia  the  soft  and  fluctuating  character  of  the  swelling,  its 
gradual  return  when  pressure  is  taken  off,  its  situation  external  to  or  below 
the  femoral  vessels,  and  the  total  absence  of  gurgling,  constitute  the  chief 
distinguishing  characters. 

Large  serous  collections  and  hydatid  tumours  are  occasionally  met  with  in 
the  iliac  fossa  and  groin,  presenting  all  the  characters  of  chronic  abscess ; 
from  which,  however,  the  character  of  the  fluid  removed  by  aspiration  will 
immediately  distinguish  them. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  necessarily  unfavourable.  It  has  two  aspects: 
1,  As  to  the  persistence  of  Deformity  ;  2.  As  to  the  Life  of  the  patient. 

1.  Deformity. — The  angular  curvature  arising  from  caries  of  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebree  is  necessarily  an  incurable  deformity.  The  diseased  spine  is 
soldered  and  held  together  by  fusion  of  the  partly  destroyed  vertebral  bodies ; 
and  any  attempt  at  straightening  this  excurvation  would  be  attended  with  the 
greatest  risk,  from  danger  of  exciting  irritation  of  the  spinal  meninges,  or 
opening  the  spinal  canal.  When  excurvation  has  taken  place,  there  has  been 
loss  of  substance  ;  and  this  cannot  be  repaired.  Hence  the  spine  must  remain 
shortened  in  front  and  bent  out  posteriorly,  giving  rise  to  the  ordinary  forms 
of  hump -back. 

2.  Life. — So  far  as  life  is  concerned,  the  prognosis  will  depend  on  several 
conditions.  The  flrst  is  whether  the  disease  is  accompanied  or  not  by 
suppuration.  When  suppuration  occurs,  much  will  depend  on  the  extent  of 
the  caries  :  if  several  vertebras  be  affected,  so  that  the  curve  is  very  long,  the 
disease  is  necessarily  highly  dangerous  from  the  extent  of  osseous  structure  im- 
plicated. It  was  long  ago  remarked  by  Boyer  that  the  most  fatal  cases  were 
generally  those  in  which  the  spine  preserved  its  straight  position  ;  whereas, 
when  it  was  much  curved,  death  seldom  resulted.  The  truth  of  this  remark  I 
have  had  frequent  occasion  to  verify  ;  and  the  circumstance  would  appear  to 
be  owing  to  the  fact  that,  when  the  spine  continues  straight  at  the  same  time 
that  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are  tuberculous  and  carious,  ankylosis  cannot 
occur,  so  that  the  spinal  canal  is  open  and  the  cord  irritated  ;  whereas,  when 
they  have  fallen  together  and  very  considerable  angular  deformity  has  resulted, 
ankylosis  more  readily  takes  place,  and  thus  an  imperfect  cure  is  eff"ected. 
The  size  of  the  abscesses,  and  the  amount  of  discharge  from  them,  must  also 
necessai-ily  seriously  influence  the  result.  If  they  be  very  large,  and  continu- 
ously discharging,  hectic  and  consequent  death  will  probably  supervene.  The 
presence  of  sequestra  which  will  not  come  away,  and  prevent  healing,  adds 
greatly  to  the  gravity  of  the  case. 
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The  gravity  of  the  prognosis  is  increased  when  symptoms  of  slow  compres- 
I  sio^offre  cord  set  n!  but  not  to  the  extent  that  might  have  been  supposed. 
^  Tve^y  tgr^lrorti^^^  of  the  cases  recover  even  after  complete  paralysis  or 
die  from  causes  unconnected  with  the  pressure  of  the  cord. 

Caries  of  the  spine  is  more  fatal  in  adults  than  in  ch.ldi'en.  _  In  tho  e  rare 
cases  in  which  it  commences  after  middle  life  it  is  almost  ^^^.^^'^bly  fatal 

TEEATMENT.-The  first  principle  in  the  treatment  of  caries  ot  the  spme  is 
to  take  off  the  weight  of  the  part  of  the  body  above  the  ^^^f 
at  the  same  time  to  fix  the  vertebral  column  so  as  to  prevent  thefnction  o  the 
diseased  surfaces  against  each  other  and  to  encourage  recovery  by  ankylos  s 
This  object  may  be  attained  by  two  methods  :  1,  the  maintenance  of  rest  in 
the  horizontal  position,  and,  2,  the  application  of  some  mechanical  apparatus 
These  methods  cannot  be  employed  indiscriminately  ;  one  will  be  more  suitable 
than  another  at  different  ages,  in  different  stages  of  the  disease,  or  according 
as  it  affects  different  portions  of  the  column.    Whatever  method  of  securing 
rest  be  chosen  no  time  must  be  lost  in  adopting  it  as  soon  as  the  existence  ot 

the  disease  is  recognised.  ^     .         -,         i.  • 

Treatment  by  the  recumbent  position  is  very  efficacious  and  except  m 
young  children  should  be  the  general  plan  adopted  in  the  earUer  stages  of  the 
disease.  When  practicable  the  patient  may  be  laid  on  a  properly  constructed 
prone  couch.  The  prone  position  is  certainly  preferable  to  the  supine  ;  for 
not  only  is  the  projecting  angle  formed  by  the  excurvated  spme  not  injuriously 
compressed,  as  it  would  be  in  the  supine  or  lateral  position,  but  the  patient  is 
more  comfortable.  At  the  same  time,  the  back  not  being  the  lowest  part  of 
the  body,  there  is  less  tendency  to  congestion  of  the  diseased  parts. 

Opinion  differs  amongst  Surgeons  as  to  the  value  of  extension  in  the  treat- 
ment of  spinal  caries.  To  employ  this  treatment  with  any  idea  that  the 
curvature  can  be  diminished  by  separation  of  the  diseased  vertebrae  is  obviously 
erroneous  and  harmful,  but  gentle  extension  is  undoubtedly  serviceable  as 
a  means  of  diminishing  the  irritation  which  results  from  the  pressure  of  the 
diseased  bones  together  by  the  tonic  contraction  of  the  muscles  (p.  351). 
Extension  thus  employed  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  complete  rest  in  the  recum- 
bent position,  especially  in  early  acute  cases  and  when  any  symptoms  of  com- 
pression of  the  spinal  cord  are  present.  In  applying  extension  the  head  is 
secured  to  the  upper  part  of  the  bed  by  soft  straps  passing  beneath  the  chin 
and  occiput,  and  a  weight  is  attached  to  the  lower  hmbs  by  means  of  strapping 
as  in  the  treatment  of  hip-joint  disease.  Formerly  the  patient  was  kept  in 
the  recumbent  position  for  many  months,  seldom  less  than  twelve  or  eighteen, 
till  all  the  acute  symptoms  had  disappeared.  Since  the  introduction  of  the 
treatment  by  the  plaster  jacket  immediately  to  be  described,  this  is  no  longer 
.necessary.  If  the  symptoms  are  very  acute,  the  prone  couch  maybe  used  for  a 
short  time,  but  as  soon  as  possible  the  plaster  jacket  should  be  applied  and  the 
patient  allowed  to  move  about. 

Treatment  by  Mechanical  Support. — The  most  efficient  of  all  means 
of  treating  caries  of  the  lower  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions  of  the  spine  is  the 
application  of  the  plaster  of  Paris  jacket  as  recommended  by  Sayre  of  New 
York.    The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  details  of  this  method. 

The  patient  being  stripped  to  the  waist,  a  thin  closely  woven  vest  without 
sleeves  is  drawn  over  the  body.  It  must  be  stretched  so  as  to  lie  perfectly 
smooth,  and  may  be  kept  from  wrinkling  by  a  piece  of  bandage  passing 
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between  the  legs  and  pinned  to  its  lower  edge  in  front  and  behind  The 
patient  is  then  placed  under  a  tripod  stand,  to  the  apex  of  whicli  is  attached 
a  block-and-fall  arrangement  carrying  a  horizontal  iron  bar  ;  a  padded  collar 
18  buckled  round  the  head  and  chin,  while  padded  stirrups  are  passed  under 
the  arms  ;  straps  are  then  passed  separately  from  the  collar  and  arm-stirrupg 
to  the  iron  bar  above  (Fig.  00!)).  By  shortening  or  lengthening  these 
straps,  the  relative  tension  upon  the  head  and  arms  can  be  adjusted  with 


Fig.  009.— Applioatiou  of  Sayre's  Plaster  Jacket.  Fig.  GIO.— Sayrc's  Jacket 

Applied. 

nicety.  The  indication  that  the  proper  amount  of  extension  has  been  made 
with  the  pulleys  is  the  comfort  experienced  by  the  patient.  He  must  on 
no  account  be  raised  completely  from  the  gromid.  When  thus  suspended, 
the  spine  becomes  straighter,  the  ears  are  Hfted  from  the  shoulders,  and 
the  diseased  surfaces  of  the  vertebrae  are  prevented  from  pressing  upon  one 
another. 

A  thick  towel  folded  should  be  placed  under  the  vest,  over  the  fore  part 
of  the  abdomen.    When  the  case  is  dry,  this  is  drawn  out,  and  thus  space 
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.8  left  for  expansion  of  the  abdomen  during  meals.  This  precaution  is  a 
:  very  important  detail.    Its  omission  may  be  attended  with  very  inconvenient 

"""^SteTorParis  bandages  are  then  carefully  applied  round  the  body  from 
immediately  above  the  trochanters  to  the  axillae.  Strips  of  thm  perforated 
tin  are  next  placed  by  the  sides  of  the  spine,  and  a  second  layer  of  plaster 
bandages  passed  round  the  whole  (Fig.  610).  The  straps  being  now  removed 
the  patient  is  laid  upon  a  mattress,  great  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  back 
extended  while  he  is  being  moved  lest  the  soft  case  be  broken.  As  soon  as  he 
is  upon  his  back  the  case  must  be  carefully  moulded  to  the  crests  of  the  ilia 
by  firm  pressure  with  the  hands.  If  there  is  much  projection  of  the  spines  a 
pad  of  soft  lint  or  cotton  wool  must  be  placed  on  each  side  of  the  prominence 
to  prevent  injurious  pressure.  Sayre  strongly  insists  on  the  importance  of 
attention  to  details.  The  bandages  must  be  of  "  crinoline  muslin,"  which 
i  will  hold  sufficient  plaster  in  its  meshes  ;  the  finest  "  Artist's  plaster  "  must  be 
used  ;  the  woollen  jersey  must  be  elastic,  and  fit  accurately,  and  the  case  must 
be  well  moulded  to  the  body  by  rubbing  with  the  hands.  When  the  case  is 
dry  a  semilunar  piece  may  be  cut  out  under  each  arm  and  over  each  trochanter 
if  necessary.  The  essential  points  to  be  attained  by  this  treatment  are  :  1st, 
To  extend  the  diseased  spine  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  prevent  friction  of  the 
carious  surfaces  against  each  other,  not  attempting,  of  course,  to  correct  the 
angular  deformity  completely  ;  2nd.  To  maintain  the  spine  in  the  extended 
position  by  a  light  and  firm  casing  accurately  moulded  to  the  pelvis  below  so 
as  to  obtain  a  fixed  point  and  closely  embracing  the  thorax  above,  so  that  the 
weight  of  the  head  and  shoulders  may  not  be  borne  directly  by  the  diseased 
bodies  of  the  vertebrge.  A  well-made  plaster  jacket  may  be  worn  from  two  to 
six  months  without  being  changed. 

Since  the  introduction  of  this  treatment  by  Sayre  various  modifications 
have  been  suggested.  In  young  children  the  tripod  and  puUies  are  un- 
necessary, as  the  jacket  may  be  applied  whilst  the  child  is  held  by  its  mother 
or  an  assistant  in  an  upright  position  with  its  arms  over  its  head.  In  acute 
cases  it  is  wiser  to  avoid  the  upright  position  altogether.  This  may  be  done 
by  cutting  a  number  of  strips  of  plaster  bandage  one  and  a  quarter  times 
the  circumference  of  the  trunk.  These  may  be  wetted  with  equal  parts  of 
mucilage  (B.P.)  and  water,  which  will  delay  the  setting.  A  sufficient  number 
of  these  are  then  arranged  on  a  waterproof  sheet  overlapping  each  other,  as  in 
the  ordinary  many-tailed  bandage.  The  patient,  having  the  woollen  jersey 
applied,  is  lifted  and  laid  upon  the  bandages,  which  are  folded  over  and 
rubbed  smooth.  There  should  be  two  layers  of  bandages,  and  the  strips  of 
perforated  tin  should  be  inserted  between  the  first  and  second  layers.  This 
mode  of  application  avoids  any  risk  of  dangerous  extension  of  the  diseased 
spine.  After  the  application  of  a  well-fitting  plaster  case  there  is  usually  great 
relief  of  pain,  both  in  the  spine  and  in  the  course  of  the  nerves  proceeding 
from  the  affected  region.  The  respiration  commonly  becomes  more  easy. 
If  the  apparatus  fits  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  patient  can  bear  the  erect 
position  and  move  about  without  pain. 

It  is  evident  that  the  jacket  as  above  described  cannot  be  of  any  use  unless 
the  disease  is  situated  below  the  level  of  the  folds  of  the  axilla,  as  above  this 
point  the  bandage  cannot  go.  When  the  disease  is  above  this  point  a  special 
contrivance,  termed  by  Sayre  the  "  jury  mast,"  is  required  to  support  the  head 
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(Fig.  611).  This  consists  of  two  bars  of  soft  iron  pas8iii<r  on  each  side  of  tin 
spine  and  accurately  moulded  to  it,  and  united  between  the  shoulders  by  a  cr<i-^ 
bar,  from  the  middle  of  which  a  vertical  curved  bar  passes  up  behind  the  neck 
to  above  the  middle  of  the  head.  At  the  end  of  this  is  a  transverse  arched 
bar  of  iron  fixed  on  a  pivot,  so  as  to  allow  of  rotation.  To  this  the  head  - 
suspended  by  a  padded  collar  passing  beneath  the  jaw  and  occiput.  The  two 
upright  bars  are  enclosed  between  the  layers  of  the  plaster  jacket,  and  thus  the 
weight  of  the  head  is  transmitted  directly  to  the  pelvis.  Jackets  made  of 
softened  leather  or  "  poroplastic  "  felt  may  be  used  instead  of  the  plasty 
apparatus.    They  must  be  moulded  to  the  patient,  either  while  he  is  suspen( 


The 


■jury 


or  lying  upon  his  back,  with  the  arms  well  raised  above  the  head 
mast "  can  be  fitted  to  these  if  required 

For  very  young  children  a  double  Thomas's  hip-splint,  from  the  up] 
transverse  bar  of  which  a  well  padded  head-rest  extends  upwards,  will 

found  a  very  efiicient  means  of  ensuring  rest.  The 
child  can  be  carried  by  the  nurse  or  moved  in  bed 
without  the  least  disturbance  of  the  spine. 

Phelps  of  New  York  has  introduced  a  wooden 
l^ox-splint  for  the  treatment  of  spinal  disease  in 
young  children,  which  is  highly  spoken  of  by 
Watson  Cheyne,  and  has  the  advantage  that,  if 
necessary,  extension  can  be  used  with  it.  The 
splint  consists  of  a  wooden  trough  in  which  the 
patient  lies,  and  which  at  its  lower  end  is  con- 
tinued into  two  narrow  troughs  for  the  lower 
limbs.  The  box  is  about  six  inches  deep,  and 
must  be  broader  than  the  patient,  so  as  to  allow 
room  for  padding.  The  sides  are  hollowed  out  for 
the  arms,  and  opposite  the  buttocks  the  bottom  of 
the  box  is  cut  away  to  allow  defaecation.  The 
patient  lies  on  a  mattress,  pads  are  an-anged 
between  the  patient  and  the  sides  of  the  box,  and  a 
broad  bandage  carried  around  all.  The  feet  are 
bandaged  to  vertical  pieces  of  wood  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  leg-troughs, 
and  if  necessary  elastic  extension  can  be  carried  from  the  head  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  splint.  When  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  splint,  this  should 
be  done  by  lifting  it  off  the  child  in  the  prone  position. 

Whatever  apparatus  may  be  used  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
patient  should  not  be  allowed  to  dispense  with  proper  support  for  at  least  six 
months  after  all  pain  or  other  signs  of  active  disease  have  disappeared,  other- 
wise he  is  almost  certain  to  suffer  from  a  speedy  relapse. 

As  before  stated,  the  mode  of  treatment  adopted  must  vary  with  the  seat  of 
the  disease,  the  age  and  the  circumstances  of  the  patient.  Treatment  by  the 
recumbent  position  alone  is  almost  impossible  amongst  the  children  of  the 
poor,  as  it  requires  constant  attention  from  a  nurse  and  a  properly  constructed 
couch  which  can  be  wheeled  into  the  open  air  whenever  possible.  Even 
amongst  the  rich  it  is  well  to  combine  the  recumbent  position  with  the  applica- 
tion of  a  leather  or  poroplastic  splint.  For  the  great  majority  of  cases  Sayre's 
plaster  jacket  is  the  most  efficient  apparatus.  It  requires  no  materials  that 
are  not  always  at  hand,  and  can  be  applied  by  the  Surgeon  without  the 


Fig.  Gil. — Apparatus  for  Disease 
of  Cervical  or  Upper  Dorsal 
Spine.  Plaster  Jaclcet  witli 
"  Jury  Mast."  (Sayre.) 
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assistance  of  an  instrument  maker.  Its  only  disadvantages  are  that  ifc  cannot 
be  taken  otf  to  wash  the  patient,  and  that  it  is  apt  to  become  foul  and  sores 
may  form  beneath  it.  In  adults  the  plaster  jacket,  or  one  of  leather  or  poro- 
plastic  should  always  be  conjoined  with^the  recumbent  position.  After  all  acute 
symptoms  have  subsided,  the  poroplastic  or  leather  jacket  will  be  found  much 
superior  to  the  old-fashioned  steel  supports. 

Counter-Irritatioxi  by  means  of  the  actual  cautery  is  occasionally  useful 
in  the  treatment  of  spinal  caries.  The  cases  most  likely  to  be  benefited  in 
this  way  are  those  in  which  the  disease  occurs  in  adults,  and  is  accompanied 
by  much  pain  in  the  early  stages.  The  cautery  should  be  drawn  in  a  line  on 
either  side  of  the  affected  part  of  the  spine.  Nothing  can  be  more  unscientific 
or  indicate  a  more  profound  ignorance  of  pathology  than  to  employ  counter- 
irritation  after  abscess  has  once  formed. 

The  ordinary  constitutional  treatment  that  is  adopted  in  strumous 
diseases  must  be  employed  in  these  cases.  Much  benefit  will  be  derived  from 
the  use  of  cod-hver  oil,  iron,  the  phosphates,  and  above  all  good  air— country 
or  sea.  As  in  all  other  cases  where  bone  is  diseased,  at  least  three  years  must 
be  devoted  to  the  cure  of  a  case  of  angular  curvature.  But  that  cure  consists 
only  in  the  preservation  of  life,  not  the  removal  of  deformity,  which  is 
necessarily  permanent. 

Treatment  of  Spinal  Abscess.— The  formation  of  abscess  should,  if 
possible,  be  prevented  by  the  employment  of  the  means  above  described. 
Should  suppuration  unfortunately  take  place,  the  danger  is  greatly  increased. 
A  chronic  abscess  connected  with  caries  of  the  spine  should  never  be  allowed 
to  point  or  burst  spontaneously.  It  must  be  opened  or  the  pus  evacuated  in 
-some  way  as  soon  as  it  has  arrived  at  a  point  at  which  it  can  be  clearly 
recognised  and  safely  reached. 

The  various  methods  of  treatment  of  chronic  abscess  have  already  been 
considered  in  Vol.  I.,  p.  263  et  seq.,  so  that  it  will  be  necessary  now  merely  to 
indicate  the  chief  considerations  which  determine  the  Surgeon  in  his  choice. 

Simple  aspiration  is  now  rarely  employed,  for  although  in  a  certain  number 
of  cases  the  pus  does  not  reaccumulate,  the  method  is  too  uncertain  to  ,be 
recommended.  It  may,  however,  be  sometimes  useful  to  aspirate  a  very  large 
abscess  once  or  twice  before  opening  and  draining  it,  so  that  the  cavity  may 
shrink  and  the  early  discharge  be  less  profuse.  Aspiration  is  a  much  more 
efficient  method  if,  after  the  pus  has  been  withdrawn,  the  abscess  cavity 
is  flushed  out  with  water  sterilized  by  boiling,  and  injected  with  iodoform 
■emulsion  (Vol.  I.,  p.  264).  A  far  more  useful  method  of  treatment,  and  one 
which  should  be  followed  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  consists  in  opening 
the  abscess,  thoroughly  flushing  out  and  scraping  its  inner  surface,  so  as 
to  remove  as  much  as  possible  of  the  caseous  material  which  it  contains,  and 
then  completely  closing  the  wound.  This  plan  is  available  for  almost  all 
-cases,  except  those  in  which  the  abscess  is  on  the  point  of  bursting.  A  short 
incision  is  made  into  the  abscess  in  such  a  position  that  all  parts  of  its  cavity 
oan  best  be  reached.  Thus  for  psoas  abscess  the  opening  should  be  made 
•close  above  Poupart's  hgament  external  to  the  line  of  the  vessels.  Before  the 
pus  escapes  the  finger  should  be  introduced  so  that  the  cavity  may  be  explored 
while  its  walls  are  still  tense.  In  dorsal  or  lumbar  abscesses  the  finger  may 
possibly  be  made  to  reach  the  diseased  spine,  and  if  a  sequestrum  be  felt  it 
might  be  removed.    The  pus  is  next  evacuated,  and  then  the  cavity  is  flush3d 
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with  water  sterilized  by  boiling  and  scraped  with  a  Volkmann's  spoon  or  Barker's 
Hushing  curette.  In  the  case  of  a  psoas  abscess  care  must  be  taken  in  treatin  • 
those  parts  of  the  cavity  which  lie  close  to  the  periosteum.  Small  sponges  uu 
long  holders  are  also  useful  for  the  removal  of  the  tuberculous  material. 
Finally,  after  drying  the  cavity  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  an  ounce  of  10  p<  r 
cent,  iodoform  emulsion  is  introduced  and  the  incision  closed  by  suture  . 
including  any  muscular  layers  which  have  been  divided.  A  wool  dressiii: 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  obliterate  the  cavity  of  the  abscess  as  thorouglih 
as  possible. 

After  this  treatment,  more  or  less  serous  exudation  necessarily  occurs  inf-. 
the  remaining  cavity,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  quickly  absorbed.  If,  howevei . 
the  fluid  increase,  it  should  be  withdrawn  by  an  aspirator,  and  often  it  will  n(.i 
reaccumulate.  Incases  in  which  suppuration  continues  the  same  treatment 
may  sometimes  be  repeated  with  success,  but  drainage  will  usually  l;.,- 
required. 

Drainage  of  these  large  abscesses  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  avoided,  for 
it  is  attended  with  many  risks  and  inconveniences.  Although  excellent  results 
have  been  obtained  by  aseptic  drainage,  the  treatment  involves  repeated 
dressings,  and  a  long  period  of  confinement  to  the  recumbent  position.  The 
difficulty  of  ensuring  asepsis  is,  however,  great,  for  the  patients  are  often 
children,  the  discharge  profuse,  and  the  opening  in  many  cases  necessarily  in  an 
inconvenient  position.  The  patient  is  thus  exposed  to  the  risk  of  septic 
poisoning  and  hectic,  with  persistent  and  profuse  suppuration  kept  up  hx 
putrefactive  changes  occurring  in  the  pus. 

In  certain  cases,  however,  drainage  is  unavoidable,  and  should  be  resorted 
to  if  the  abscess  is  already  on  the- point  of  bursting,  or  if  other  methods  have 
been  tried  without  success.  The  drainage  must  be  free,  and  the  opening 
should  be  made  in  a  dependent  position,  and  as  far  as  possible  from  sources  of 
contamination.  In  draining  a  psoas  abscess  the  point  usually  selected  is  above 
the  outer  part  of  Poupart's  ligament ;  an  opening  at  the  inner  side  of  the 
thigh  is  rarely  efficient,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  sac  of  the  abscess 
where  it  passes  beneath  the  femoral  vessels,  and  is  very  unfavourably  placed  for 
maintaining  asepsis.  If  the  drainage  ii'om  the  anterior  opening  into  a  psoas 
abscess  is  imperfect  a  counter-opening  behind  is  often  most  useful.  This  may 
be  made  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  erector  spinas,  or,  if  the  abscess  occupies  the 
iliac  fossa  just  above  the  iliac  crest  opposite  the  interval  between  the  external 
oblique  and  the  latissimus  dorsi. 

In  some  cases  of  caries  of  the  lower  dorsal  or  lumbar  vertebrae  with  psoas 
abscess,  the  incision  may  conveniently  be  made  in  the  loin,  as  suggested 
by  F.  Treves,  and  then  in  addition  to  obtaining  very  direct  drainage  it  may  be 
possible  to  examine  the  diseased  vertebrje  with  the  finger.  A  vertical  incision 
is  made  in  the  space  between  the  last  rib  and  the  ilium  immediately  internal 
to  the  outer  edge  of  the  erector  spinas ;  this  muscle  is  exposed  and  drawn 
towards  the  middle  line,  and  the  quadratus  lumborum  may  then  be  cut  through 
close  to  the  transverse  processes.  The  finger  may  now  be  thrust  inwards  along 
the  anterior  surface  of  a  transverse  process,  so  as  to  avoid  the  situation  of  the 
lumbar  arteries.  The  tense  sac  of  the  abscess  may  then  be  felt.  It  is  best 
opened  by  thrusting  a  pair  of  polypus  forceps  through  its  wall  and  expanding 
the  blades.  As  soon  as  the  pus  flows,  the  finger  may  follow  the  forceps  and 
fed  for  sequestra.    This  mode  of  opening  has  now  been  frequently  adopted 
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with  safcisflictorj  results,  and  in  suitable  cases  is  certainly  to  be  recommended. 
After  a  lumbar  or  psoas  abscess  has  been  opened  for  some  time,  and  the  dis-^ 
charge  reduced  to  a  very  small  amount,  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  move 
about  with  a  proper  plaster  support,  through  which  an  opening  may  be  made 
opposite  the  sinus  for  dressing  the  wound  ;  or  a  poroplastic  or  leather  support 
may  be  made  which  can  be  removed  when  necessary.  Antiseptic  dressing  must 
be  continued  as  long  as  any  discharge  persists. 

The  Treatment  of  Paraplegia  in  spinal  caries  must  be  based  upon  the 
important  fact  that  the  pressure  is,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  due  to 
inflammatory  products,  and  not  to  displacement  of  the  bones.    The  treatment 
must  therefore  be  directed  to  the  removal  of  all  causes  which  tend  to  increase 
the  inflammatory  processes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bone  disease.  Of 
these  causes  the  most  important  are  the  weight  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
and  tonic  contraction  of  the  muscles.    These  must  therefore  be  counteracted 
applying  extension  to  the  spine  in  the  recumbent  position.    The  applica- 
tion  of  weight  extension  has  already  been  described  at  p.  491,  but  perhaps  in 
i  cases  of  paraplegia  elastic  extension,  as  advocated  by  Horsley,  is  more  eificient. 
This  can  readily  be  done  by  means  of  india-rubber  "  accumulators  "  attached 
to  the  extremities  of  the  patient's  body  and  to  the  upper  and  lower  end  of  the 
bed  respectively.    The  upper  accumulators  are  fixed  to  the  head  by  straps 
i  beneath  the  chin  and  occiput,  and,  unless  the  disease  be  cervical,  to  soft  bands 
l«  passing  round  the  armpits  ;  the  lower  ones  are  fixed  to  a  pelvic  band  or  to 
anklets.    During  this  treatment  the  hmbs  should  be  rubbed  to  maintain  their 
nutrition.   By  the  employment  of  these  means  recovery  slowly  occurs  in  the 
(majority  of  cases,  but  the  process  is  a  tedious  one,  and  many  months  often 
elapse  before  any  signs  of  returning  power  manifest  themselves.    The  cure  of 
cases  of  compression  paraplegia,  resisting  other  treatment,  by  operative  inter- 
ference may  justly  be  considered  one  of  the  triumphs  of  modern  surgery.  In 
1883  Macewen  operated  upon  a  boy  who  was  the  subject  of  complete  paraplegia, 
with  incontinence  of  urine  and  fgeces,  of  two  years'  duration.    He  removed 
the  lamina  of  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  dorsal  vertebrse,  and  exposed  a  fibrous 
mass  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  which  was  dissected  off  the  outer 
siirface  of  the  dura  mater.    Improvement  began  twenty-four  hours  later,  and 
after  six  months  the  patient  could  walk.    Five  years  after  the  operation  the 
boy  was  playmg  football  at  school.    Of  four  other  cases  in  which  laminectomy 
was  performed  by  Macewen  two  were  successful;  one  died  a  week  after  the 
operation,  and  one  after  eight  months  from  general  tuberculosis.  Macewen's 
cases  were  not  published  until  1888,  but  in  the  meanwhile  other  Surgeons  had 
adopted  the  same  treatment,  and  among  those  who  have  proved  its  utility  in 
suitable  cases  are  Horsley,  Chipault,  Thorburn,  Arbuthnot  Lane,  Abbe  and 
.'thers.    Chipault  in  1890  was  able  to  collect  35  cases  in  which  laminectomy 
•AHS  performed  for  the  relief  of  paraplegia  complicating  spinal  caries;  of  these 
L^O  were  cared  or  marlcedly  improved,  and  10  died,  but  onlv  three  or  four  deaths 
;-uld  be  attributed  directly  to  the  operation.    In  successful  cases  sensation  if 
impaired  or  lost,  returns  before  motion,  and  the  sphincters  recover  early  In 
i.nsuccessful  cases  either  no  improvement  occurs,  or  a  temporary  improvement  is 
iollowed  by  a  relapse.    The  operation  has  proved  more  successful  in  children 
i.an  m  adults.    Of  75  cases  collected  by  Lloyd  of  New  York,  20  were  adults 
were  children,  and  m  the  remainder  the  age  was  not  noted.  Of  the  20  adults' 
I    died  at  varying  periods  after  the  operation  ;  of  the  39  children  16  died  ' 
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In  oonsiderinp:  the  indications  for  the  operation  of  laminectomy  it  may  ho  ''^ 
laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  it  can  rarely  be  justifiable  until  a  fair  trial  Im^ 
been  given  to  the  methods  of  treatment  above  described.  If,  however,  in  spiic 
of  thorough  rest  and  the  employment  of  extension  in  the  early  stages  tin- 
symptoms  arc  obviously  increasing,  or  if  in  long-standing  cases  the  treai- 
ment  is  not  followed  by  improvement,  the  results  hitherto  obtained  by  o])era-  t 
tion  certainly  justify  the  Surgeon  in  having  recourse  to  it.   In  a  successful  case 
of  Thorburn's  the  operation  was  undertaken  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
secondary  chest  complications  ;  in  another,  which  ended  fatally,  for  the  relief 
of  severe  girdle  pain  which  resisted  all  other  treatment.   Chipault  insists  up(jii 
the  advantages  of  laminectomy  in  those  rare  instances  in  which  the  pressure  is 
due  to  disease  of  the  posterior  arches  of  the  vertebra?,  for  then  the  disease  c;iii 
be  thoroughly  removed  and  the  pressure  relieved  by  the  one  procedure.  TL- 
operation  is  not  justifiable  if  there  are  any  signs  of  general  tuberculosis  oi'  of 
active  tuberculous  disease  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  operation  must  be  conducted  on  the  same  lines  as  when  performed  for 
injury  to  the  spine  (Yol.  I.  p.  815).  The  incision  should  be  so  placed  that  its 
centre  lies  over  the  most  prominent  spinous  process,  and  this,  together  with  the 
spines  and  lamiute  of  the  vertebra  above  and  below,  should  be  removed.  The 
condition  of  the  tissues  around  the  dura  mater  must  now  be  carefully  inves- 
tigated. In  some  cases  the  pressure  is  due  to  dense  inflammatory  tissue  Avhich 
must  be  cautiously  divided  in  the  middle  line  and  dissected  from  the  theca. 
The  latter  should  not  be  opened,  and  damage  to  the  nerves  must  be  carefully 
avoided.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  pressure  is  due  to  a  small  abscess 
projecting  into  the  front  of  the  canal  (p.  485).  This  will  appear  as  a  small 
reddish  or  yellowish  swelling,  and  should  be  opened  from  one  side  of  the  cord 
and  scraped  out  with  a  sharp  spoon.  A  drainage-tube  is  then  inserted  into 
the  abscess  cavity  and  the  wound  sutured  and  dressed  antiseptically.  The 
operation  can  be  of  little  service  in  those  rare  cases  in  which  the  compression 
is  caused  by  bony  displacement,  or  is  due  to  extension  of  the  tuberculous 
disease  to  the  membranes  or  even  to  the  cord  itself. 


DISEASE    OF    THE    CEBVICAL  SPINE. 


Caries  of  the  cervical  spine  presents  several  points  requiring  special 
consideration.  It  is  much  less  frequent  than  in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar 
regions. 

The  most  marked  symptoms  are  pain  and  rigidity.  The  pain  is  mcreased 
by  the  shghtest  movement  so  that  the  child  may  instinctively  endeavour  to 
prevent  this  by  steadying  the  head  with  the  two  hands.  In  attempting  to  look 
round  the  eyes  only  are  moved  or  the  whole  body  is  rotated.  The  position  of 
the  head  varies  in  different  cases  :  thus  it  may  be  held  stiffly  erect  or  more 
often  it  is  inclined  laterally  ;  less  frequently  there  is  marked  flexion  or  even 
over-extension.  Pressure  on  the  vertex  often  causes  great  pain.  Owmg  to 
the  direction  of  the  natural  curve  in  this  region  and  the  shallowness  ot  the 
bodies  of  the  cervical  vertebrse  extensive  disease  may  occur  without  any  angular 
excurvation,  the  first  effect  of  destruction  of  the  bodies  being  to  obliterate  the 

normal  curve.  ^  ,  •  „a 

Disease  of  the  Articulations  between  the  Atlas  and  Axis,  antt 
between  the  Atlas  and  Occipital  Bone  constitutes  one  of  the  most  serious 
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forms  of  cervical  caries.  As  the  chief  movements  of  the  head  take  place  in 
this  position  pain  and  rigidity  are  very  early  symptoms  and  the  patient 
presents  a  characteristic  and  distressing  appearance.  The  disease  is  especially 
apt  to  destroy  one  or  both  of  the  articulations  between  the  atlas  and  axis,  but 
the  occipito-atlantal  joints  may  be  alfected.  In  these  cases  gradual  dislocation 
may  occur,  and  sudden  displacement  with  fatal  compression  of  the  cord  is  an 
accident  to  be  carefully  guarded  against.  Of  32  cases  of  dislocation  collected 
by  Lannelongue  the  atlanto-axial  articulations  were  affected  in  27,  the 
occipito-atlantal  in  3,  and  both  in  2  cases.  The  most  common  form  is 
the  forward  displacement  of  the  atlas  upon  the  axis,  whilst  when  the 
occipito-atlantal  joint  is  diseased  one  condyle  may  be  dislocated  forward. 
Displacement  of  the  odontoid  process  backwards  may  result  from  destruction 
of  the  transverse  ligament  of  the  atlas,  or  from  caries  of  the  body  of  the 
axis. 

Slow  compression  of  the  cord  in  the  cervical  region  may  result  in  complete 
paralysis  of  all  the  Hmbs,  and  death  is  likely  to  result  from  interference  with 
the  respiratory  movements.  Among  the  early  symptoms  of  cervical  caries  are 
often  the  referred  pains  caused  by  irritation  of  the  nerve  roots  ;  these  may 
extend  to  the  shoulder  and  down  the  upper  limb  or  be  situated  in  the  side  of 
the  neck  and  along  the  distribution  of  the  great  occipital  nerve. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  disease  in  its  early  stages 
with  simple  muscular  torticoUis.  In  connexion  with  rheumatism  a  condition 
of  painful  rigidity  of  the  cervical  spine  is  sometimes  met  with  in  children 
which  can  be  distinguished  from  commencing  caries  only  by  its  course  and 
the  effect  of  treatment.  Hysterical  contractions  of  the  lateral  and  posterior 
cervical  muscles  can  usually  be  recognised  by  their  association  with  other 
hysterical  phenomena  and  by  examination  under  an  ansesthetic.  Kheumatoid 
arthritis  of  the  cervical  spine  occurs  late  in  life,  runs  a  chronic  course  and  is 
not  attended  with  the  muscular  rigidity  of  cervical  caries. 

"Where  suppuration  occurs  the  abscess  may  come  to  the  surface  in  the 
posterior  part  of  the  neck,  but  more  often  it  forms  on  the  front  of  the  spine 
behind  the  pharynx. 

Retro-pharyngeal  abscess  may  form  as  a  consequence  of  disease  either  of 
the  bodies  of  the  upper  cervical  vertebrae,  or  the  articulations  of  the  first  two. 
It  commences  with  induration  and  swelling  of  the  areolar  tissue  at  the  back 
of  the  pharynx.  Subsequently  the  swelling  becomes  softer  and  fluctuation 
perceptible.  The  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  is  pushed  forwards  against 
the  posterior  nares,  giving  a  peculiar  nasal  tone  to  the  voice,  and  if  the 
abscess  be  large  it  may  cause  difficulty  in  breathing  and  swallowing.  The 
formation  of  retro-pharyngeal  abscess  in  young  people  should  always  lead  to 
an  examination  of  the  cervical  spine,  although  suppuration  in  this  position 
may  undoubtedly  occur  irrespectively  of  bone  disease  (see  Chap.  LVII.).  The 
abscess  may  burst  into  the  pharynx  or,  guided  outwards  by  the  prevertebral 
layer  of  the  cervical  fascia,  it  passes  behind  the  carotid  sheath  to  the  side  of 
the  neck,  where  it  usually  appears  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid.  In  rare  cases  the  abscess  burrows  downwards,  and  reaches  the 
superior  mediastinum. 

The  Treatment  of  Disease  of  the  Cervical  Spine  must  be  conducted  on 
the  same  principles  as  that  of  angular  curvature,  by  absolute  rest  and  attention 
to  the  general  health.    The  actual  cautery  may  sometimes  be  of  use  in  adults 
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before  suppuration  has  taken  place.    When  there  is  much  pain  it  must  h. 
applied  on  each  side  of  the  spine  at  the  back  of  the  neck.    As  great  and 
immediate  danger  may  result  from  the  sadden  displacement  of  the  vertebni' 
and  consequent  compression  of  the  cervical  cord,  the  head  requires  to  h< 
steadied  by  proper  apparatus,  calculated  to  suppoit  and  steady  its  movement-. 
Sayre's  jacket  with  the  "  jury  mast  "  (Fig.  Gil)  is  he  most  efficient  apparatus  \ 
for  disease  below  the  first  two  vertebrae.     A  leather  splint  embracing  i]v 
shoulders  and  the  upper  part  of  the  cliest  and  back  fitted  with  a  broad  collar 
for  the  neck  and  a  support  for  the  chin  and  occiput  will  be  found  to  suit  ' 
many  cases.    In  disease  of  the  atlas  and  axis,  the  head  must  be  fixed  absolutely 
so  that  no  movement  is  possible.    The  patient  should  be  confined  to  bed  in  th' 
recumbent  position,  with  a  heavy  sand-bag  on  each  side  of  the  head  and  a 
small  pillow  beneath  the  neck.    Gentle  weight  extension  by  means  of  a  collar 
holding  on  the  chin  and  occiput  attached  to  a  cord  passing  through  a  pulley 
at  the  head  of  the  bed  is  often  useful  in  reheving  pain.    "When  the  acut' 
symptoms  subside,  an  apparatus,  such  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  315,  Vol.  1.. 
may  be  applied. 

Retro-pharyngeal  abscess  is  a  serious  complication,  for  when  it  bursts  inin 
the  pharynx  it  empties  itself  imperfectly,  and  decomposition  of  the  discharge- 
ensues,  thus  perpetuating  the  disease.  To  avoid  this,  J.  Chiene  of  Edinburgh 
recommends  that  it  should  be  opened  early,  when  possible,  by  an  incision 
made  behind  the  sterno-mastoid.  The  carotid  vessels  and  pneumogastric 
nerve  must  be  pushed  forwards  without  injuring  the  sheath  of  fascia  in  which 
they  are  enclosed.  The  abscess  can  thus  be  treated  antiseptically.  In  this 
way  Chiene  successfully  treated  a  large  abscess  containing  eight  ounces  of  pus. 
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Gummata  of  the  Spine. — Cases  of  partial  destruction  of  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrae  by  the  formation  of  syphilitic  gummata  commencing  beneath 
the  periosteum  have  been  recorded.  The  disease  closely  resembles  ordinary  ': 
cai'ies  of  the  spine  in  its  symptoms,  and  the  diagnosis  can  be  made  only  by 
the  history,  and  the  co-existence  of  other  syphilitic  affections.  The  treatment 
is  mechanical  support  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  internal  remedies. 

Rheumatoid  Arthritis  may  affect  the  spine.    The  intervertebral  discs  j 
atrophy  and  bony  outgrowths  form  from  the  bodies  which  may  bridge _  over 
the  spaces  between  them.     The  natural  movements  are  thus  restricted. 
Beyond  this  it  causes  no  very  definite  symptoms,  and  it  requires  no  special 
treatment. 

Tumours  of  the  Spine.— The  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are  not  uncommonly 
the  seat  of  secondary  carcinomatous  growths.  Primary  sarcomata  also  are 
occasionally  met  with.  The  symptoms  are  pain,  usually  very  severe,  localized 
at  one  spot  in  the  spine,  followed  after  a  time  by  some  excurvation.  The 
tumour  projects  sooner  or  later,  if  the  patient  survives  sufficiently  long,  into 
the  spinal  canal  and  compresses  the  cord,  causing  paraplegia.  Except  in  cases 
in  which  the  tumour  is  secondary  the  diagnosis  from  dry  caries  is  scarcely 
possible.  Early  supervention  of  paraplegia,  with  slight  excurvation,  in  a 
patient  past  middle  life,  would,  however,  suggest  the  presence  of  a  tumour. 

Davies-Colley  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  a  fibro-sarcoma,  growing  from 
the  lamina  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  dorsal  vertebra,  had,  by  its  pressure  on  the 
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cord,  produced  almost  complete  paralysis  and  impairment  of  sensation  in  the 
lower  limbs,  with  paresis  of  the  bladder.  Complete  recovery  followed  the 
removal  of  the  growth. 

Caselli  successfully  removed  an  osteoma  projecting  into  the  spinal  canal 
from  the  posterior  arch  of  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra.  The  symptoms,  which 
consisted  of  girdle-pains,  paresis  of  the  lower  limbs,  sensory  disturbances,  and 
weakness  of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  underwent  great  improvement  after  the 
operation. 

Tumours  within  the  Spinal  Canal. — Tumours  within  the  spinal  canal 
may  arise  inside  or  outside  the  dura  mater.  Outside  the  dura  mater  hpomata 
are  most  common,  though  these  are  rare.  Within  the  dura  mater  syphilitic 
gummata,  sarcomata,  myxomata,  and  psammomata  are  occasionally  met  with, 
and  fatty  tumours  have  been  found  in  a  few  cases.  The  symptoms  produced 
by  these  growths  are  those  of  slow  compression  of  the  cord,  for  which  I  must 
refer  the  reader  to  works  on  medicine.  If  unrelieved  by  treatment  they 
inevitably  cause  death,  and  syphilitic  gummata  alone  are  influenced  by  drugs. 
"Writing  in  1886,  Gowers  suggested  that  Surgery  might  ultimately  be 
able  to  cope  with  meningeal  tumours,  those  actuiilly  implicating  the  cord 
being  of  course  beyond  the  reach  of  operative  interference.  In  1887  a  middle 
aged  man  came  under  his  care  with  symptoms  of  a  tumour  compressing  the 
cord  in  the  upper  dorsal  region,  causing  almost  complete  paraplegia  and 
anaesthesia  below  the  level  of  the  fifth  dorsal  nerve.  On  June  9th,  1887, 
Yictor  Horsley  undertook  its  removal.  The  spines  and  laminae  of  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  dorsal  vertebrge  were  cut  away,  the  dura  mater  opened,  and  a 
myxoma  removed,  which  was  pressing  on  the  right  side  of  the  cord.  On 
January  28th,  1888,  the  patient  was  exhibited  at  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society,  having  completely  recovered  from  all  his  symptoms  except  a  little 
stilfness  in  the  legs.  The  wound  was  soundly  healed,  and  no  artificial  support 
was  required. 

Since  this  time  several  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  an  operation  has 
been  undertaken  for  the  removal  of  tumours  within  the  spinal  canal.  In 
Horsley's  second  case  the  patient  died  of  shock.  The  most  successful  is  one 
by  Rehn.  In  this  case  a  lymphangioma  compressing  the  cauda  equina  had 
produced  paresis  of  the  lower  limbs,  bladder,  and  rectum,  with  severe  pains 
and  loss  of  knee  jerks.  The  tumour  was  removed,  and  the  patient  recovered 
power,  so  that  he  was  able  to  return  to  his  work.  White  of  New  York 
operated  on  a  case  in  which  paraplegia  was  thought  to  be  due  to  an  intra- 
spinal tumour ;  no  tumour  was  found,  but  recovery  followed  the  removal  of 
some  dense  tissue  around  the  dura  mater  and  the  separation  of  adhesions 
within  it.  Abbe  removed  a  sarcoma  from  outside  the  dura  mater,  but  the 
patient  died  on  the  ninth  day. 

The  results  thus  far  obtained  certainly  justify  an  exploratory  operation 
•when  the  diagnosis  of  intraspinal  tumour  is  warranted  by  the  symptoms.  Of 
a  series  of  eight  cases,  in  two  the  removal  of  the  tumour  was  followed  by  cure, 
in  two  by  death,  and  in  one  by  recovery  without  relief  ;  in  one  case  of  tumour 
projecting  into  the  front  of  the  canal,  no  attempt  was  made  to  remove  it,  but 
the  patient's  pain  was  relieved  ;  of  two  cases  in  which  no  actual  tumour  was 
found,  one  recovered,  and  the  other  died. 
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DISEASES  OF  BURSiE,  SHEATHS  OF  TENDONS,  AND  MUSCLES. 


DISEASES    OP  BtTRS^. 

The  bnrsse  which  naturally  exist,  either  under  the  skin,  beneath  the  muscles 
and  ligaments,  or  around  tendons,  are  subject  to  various  diseases.  These  sacs 
are  sometimes  developed  from  continued  friction  in  situations  where  they  are 
not  naturally  met  with  :  thus,  for  instance,  bursse  have  been  found  at  the 
projecting  point  of  a  hump-back,  on  the  prominent  parts  of  club-feet,  or  at  the 
extremity  of  a  stump.    These  abnormal  bursas  also  may  become  diseased. 

Situations  in  which  Bursse  exist. — Bursas  are  either  deep-seated  or 
subcutaneous.  The  deep  bursse  are  as  a  rule  more  perfectly  developed,  closely 
resembling  true  synovial  sacs,  and  in  many  cases  communicating  with  the 
cavity  of  a  neighbouring  articulation.  The  subcutaneous  bursse,  situated  over 
prominent  bony  points,  appear  to  be  little  more  than  enlarged  areolar  spaces, 
and  are  in  most  places  acquired  after  birth  as  the  result  of  friction.  The  fol- 
lowing are  among  the  most  important  situations  of  the  burste.  On  the  front 
of  the  neck,  according  to  Verneuil,  there  are  three  bursae,  one  in  front  of  the 
pomum  Adami  ;  one  in  the  thyro-hyoid  space,  extending  to  the  under  surface 
of  the  hyoid  bone,  beneath  the  sterno-hyoid  muscles  ;  and  another  above  the 
hyoid  bone  between  the  genio-hyoid  and  genio-hyoglossus  muscles  of  the 
opposite  sides.  Beneath  the  deltoid  and  the  acromion  process  is  a  large  bursa, 
often  communicating  with  the  shoulder- joint.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
elbow  are  a  large  subcutaneous  bursa  over  the  olecranon,  and  a  small  one 
between  the  biceps  tendon  and  the  bone  immediately  above  the  insertion  of 
the  muscle.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hip  are  three  bursae  about  the 
great  trochanter  :  a  large  one  between  it  and  the  gluteus  maximus,  and  two 
smaller  sacs  between  the  smaller  glutei  and  the  bone.  Another  bursa  of  con- 
siderable  size  lies  over  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  In  front  of  the  joint  is 
a  bursa  beneath  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles,  frequently  communicating  with 
the  cavity  of  the  articulation.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  knee  there  are 
three  burste  in  front  :  two  over  the  patella,  and  one  beneath  the  ligamentum 
patellse,  between  it  and  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia.  The  large  bursa  pateUa? 
lies  beneath  the  deep  fascia,  but  a  smaller  one  is  found  over  this  between  the 
fascia  and  the  skin.  Occasionally  the  upper  part  of  the  synovial  pouch  of 
the  knee  is  shut  oflF  from  the  general  cavity  of  the  joint,  and  forms  a  separate 
bursa  beneath  the  extensors.  In  the  ham  there  is  a  large  bursa  between  the 
semimembranosus  and  the  inner  head  of  the  gastrocnemnis  which  frequently 
communicates  with  the  joint;  a  smaller  bursa  on  the  outer  side,  between  the 
outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  the  bone  ;  another  between  the  biceps 
tendon  and  the  external  lateral  ligament  ;  and  others  beneath  the  semimem- 
branosus, the  popliteus,  and  the  sartorius,  gracilis  and  semitendinosus- 
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between  these  muscles  and  the  bone.  At  the  heel  there  is  a  large  bursa 
between  the  tendo  Achillis  and  the  os  calcis.  The  above  burs»  are  all  well- 
developed  and  constantly  present,  and  are  those  most  liable  to  disease  ;  but  m 
addition  to  these  a  number  of  less  perfectly  formed  subcutaneous  sacs  are  met 
with  in  all  parts  of  the  body.  The  most  important  of  these  are  in  the 
following  situations  :— behind  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  on  the  symphysis 
of  the  chin;  on  the  acromion,  the  external  and  internal  condyles  of  the 
humerus,  the  styloid  processes  of  the  ulna  and  radius  ;  on  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulations,  and  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the 
phalangeal  articulations  ;  on  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium;  on  each 
condyle  of  the  thigh-bone,  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  the  two  malleoli,  the 
dorsal  aspect  of  the  toes,  and  on  the  plantar  aspect  of  the  heads  of  the  first 
and  fifth  metatarsal  bones. 

Morbid  Alterations.— The  continued  irritation  of  bursffi  by  pressure  may 
cause  them  to  enlarge  and  to  undergo  various  changes  in  structure.  Enlarge- 
ment of  the  bursse  in  particular  situations  is  often  connected  with  special 
employments,  by  which  pressure 
is  exercised  upon  certain  parts  of 
the  body :  thus  frequent  kneeling 
will  occasion  enlargement  of  the 
bursa  patellae,  hence  called 
"  housemaid's  knee  ;  "  miners  are 
subject  to  an  enlargement  of  the 
bursa  lying  over  the  olecranon, 
hence  called  "miner's  elbow" 
(Fig.  612)  ;  and  hand-weavers 
to  the  same  condition  in  that 
over  the  tuberosity  of  the  isch- 
ium, giving  rise  to  "weaver's 
bottom." 

The  following  pathological  con- 
ditions may  occur  in  the  bursas  in  any  part  of  the  body  : — 

1.  The  bursa  may,  in  consequence  of  continued  pressure  or  irritation, 
become  simply  enlarged  and  filled  by  the  excessive  secretion  of  a  clear  straw- 
coloured  serous  fluid.    This  is  termed  Dropsy  of  the  Bursa. 

2.  Acute  inflammation  may  take  place  in  the  bursa  with  or  without  previous 
enlargement.  Suppuration  often  occurs,  and  when  the  swelling  is  opened, 
fluid,  consisting  of  an  admixture  of  the  bursal  secretion  and  pus,  escapes. 
The' bursa,  when  its  contents  have  suppurated,  may  either  give  way  externally, 
pointing  like  an  ordinary  abscess,  and  the  integuments  covering  it  sloughing  ; 
or  the  pus  may  escape  subcutaneously  beneath  the  deep  fascia,  and  form  a 
widely  spreading  abscess  around  the  part. 

3.  The  enlarged  bursa  may  contain  a  dark  fluid,  usually  of  a  brownish 
colour,  with  a  large  number  of  small  flattened  elongated  bodies  of  about  the 
size  of  grains  of  rice  or  of  melon-seeds,  floating  in  it.  The  wall  of  the  bursa 
is  thickened  and,  according  to  Nicaise,  the  presence  of  tubercle  nodules  has  in 
some  cases  been  demonstrated  in  the  dense  fibroid  tissue  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. The  "  melon-seed  bodies  "  are  of  a  fibroid  structure,  and  their  mode  of 
origin  is  not  certain.  They  have  been  supposed  to  be  formed  in  some  cases 
by  a  fibrinous  exudation  into  the  cavity  of  the  bursa,  their  peculiar  form 


Fig.  612. — Enlarged  Bursa  over  Olecranon — Miner's  Elbow. 
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being  the  result  of  the  movement  of  the  part.  I„  other  cases  they  l)ave  be..n 
supposed  to  arise  from  villous  growths  similar  to  those  observed  in  tl,. 
s^^novia  membranes  of  joints.  That  they  may  be  formed  from  extravasai. ,! 
blood  also  seems  probable  from  the  fact  that  Shattock  has  discovered  cryst.K 
ot  hjematoidm  m  some  of  the  specimens  in  the  museum  of  University  Collc^. 
1  lie  tlmd  IS  sometniies  found  to  contain  cholesterine. 

4.  The  wall  of  the  bursa  may  gradually  become  thickened  by  a  gi-owth  <,| 
dense  fibroid  tissue,  until  the  tumour  becomes  perfectly  solid,  or  at  mo^t 
contains  but  a  small  cavity  with  a  little  serous  fluid  in  its  centre.  The  secti-  . 
ot  a  bursa  thus  solidified  presents  a  laminated  or  foliated  appearance.  This 
condition  is  in  many  cases  an  effect  of  syjjhilis. 

5.  Occasionally  in  gout,  burs^  may  become  the  seat  of  a  deposit  of  urate  of 
soda.    Ihis  IS  most  commonly  met  with  in  the  bursa  over  the  olecranon. 

6.  In  rare  instances  a  gumma  may  take  origin  from  the  wall  of  a  bursa  and 
occupy  Its  interior.    Softening  occurs,  and  as  the  result  of  ulceration  of  tl 
overlying  tissues  sinuses  are  left  leading  into  the  broken  down  growth. 

7.  Tuberculous  disease  of  a  bursa  may  result  in  the  distension  of  the  cavitv 
by  a  mass  of  pulpy  granulation-tissue,  which  eventuaUy  undergoes  caseation 
with  the  formation  of  a  chronic  abscess. 

The  symptoms  of  the  diseases  of  burste  in  general  will  be  best  studied  by 
considering  them  as  they  occur  in  the  bursa  patellse,  which,  from  its  exposed 
situation,  and  its  liability  to  injury,  is  more  prone  to  become  diseased 
than  any  other  similar  structure  in  the  body.    I  shall  therefore  first  descri! 
the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  that  bursa,  and  subsequently  briefly  allude  i 
the  similar  morbid  conditions  in  some  of  those  situated  in  other  parts. 

Diseases  of  the  Bursa  Patella.— The  various  affections  to  which  the 
bursa  is  liable,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  1.  Acute  inflammatory 
affections  ;  and  2,  Chronic  enlargements,  of  a  fluid  or  of  a  solid  character. 

1 .  Acute  Inflammatory  Affections. — This  bursa  is  frequently  the  seat  of 
Simple  Inflammation.  Undue  pressure  in  kneeling  upon  a  hard,  irregular, 
and  cold  surface,  such  as  stone,  is  apt  to  excite  inflammation  :  hence  its 
frequency  in  housemaids,  whose  occupation  obliges  them  to  kneel  a  great  deal 
on  floors  and  stone  steps  ;  and  hence,  also,  the  common  title  of  "  housemaid's 
knee,"  given  to  this  and  to  many  other  affections  of  this  bursa.  But  this 
disease,  although  frequent  among  housemaids,  is  not  limited  to  them  ;  for  it 
occurs  in  females  following  other  occupations,  and  in  men  as  well  as  in  women. 

In  simple  inflammation,  however  occasioned,  the  bnrsa^  becomes  rather 
suddenly  swollen,  tense,  red,  and  hot,  with  some  fluctuation  deeply  under  the 
integuments.  The  swelling,  heat,  fluctuation,  and  redness  of  a  dusky  colour 
all  situated  in  front  of  the  patella,  indicate  the  nature  of  the  affection. 

The  Treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  glycerine  and  belladonna 
ointment  and  hot  fomentations,  and  keeping  the  patient  at  rest ;  under  this 
treatment,  the  disease  will  usually  undergo  resolution  in  a  few  days.  If 
very  acute,  two  or  three  leeches  may  be  of  service.  It  may,  however,  go  on  to 
suppuration,  and  in  rare  cases,  to  disease  of  the  patella  itself,  or  sloughing  of 
the  bursa. 

Suppuration  of  the  Bursa  occurs  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  of 
acute  inflammation,  and  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence  ;  because  the 
accumulation  of  pus,  being  of  large  size,  and  tending  to  diffrise  itself  around 
the  knee-joint,  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  abscess  in  that  articulation.  Some- 
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times  it  will  point,  and  the  pus  discharge  itself  externally  in  the  usual 
manner  ;  but  verj  generally  it  gives  Avay  subcutaneously,  invariably  to^  the 
outer  side  of  the  sac,  and  its  contents  speedily  diffuse  themselves  widely 
around  the  joint  beneath  the  fascia  lata. 

The  history  of  the  case  affords  the  means  of  diagnosis.  In  suppuration  of 
the  bursa  patellae,  the  abscess  commences  by  a  superficial  swelling  and  inflam- 
mation in  front  of  the  knee,  which,  after  a  time,  extends  laterally,  enveloping 
the  joint,  the  fluid  gravitating  on  each  side,  but  more  especially  externally, 
nearly  as  far,  perhaps,  as  the  ham-strings.  There  will  have  been  none  of  the 
signs  indicative  of  acute  arthritis,  no  startings  of  the  limb,  no  laxity  or  pain 
in  moving  the  articulation,  no  grating  of  the  articular  ends  ;  and  little  con- 
stitutional disturbance.  The  movements  of  flexion  and  extension  of  the  joint 
are  fi-ee  up  to  a  certain  point,  where  they  are  checked  by  the  mechanical 
obstacleof  the  purulent  accumulation.  But  the  most  important  diagnostic  sign 
is  the  relation  of  the  abscess  to  the  patella.  In  a  suppurating  bursa,  the  patella 
is  invisible,  being  covered  by  the  fluctuating  swelling  ;  in  effusion,  whether 
serous  or  purulent,  into  the  joint,  the  patella  is  above,  floating  upon  the  fluid. 

In  the  Treatment  of  this  condition  the  pus  must  be  let  out  by  a  free  incision, 
if  possible  before  the  abscess  has  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  bursa. 
The  incision  is  usually  made  in  the  middle  line,  but  better  drainage  is  obtained, 
and  the  scar  over  the  patella  avoided  if  the  incision  be  made  at  the  outer  side. 
To  do  this,  a  very  small  puncture  may  be  made  in  front,  and  a  probe  intro- 
duced, the  point  of  which  may  be  made  to  project  at  the  outer  limit  of  the 
cavity.  The  probe  may  then  be  cut  down  upon,  the  cavity  well  flushed  out 
with  1  in  ]  000  solution  of  perchloride  of  mercury,  and  a  drainage-tube  intro- 
duced, the  anterior  puncture  being  allowed  to  close.  If  the  abscess  be  of 
considerable  size,  an  incision  must  be  made  on  each  side,  care  being  taken  not 
to  cut  so  deeply  as  to  injure  the  capsule  of  the  joint.  If  antiseptic  precautions 
are  taken,  it  is  necessary  only  to  make  an  opening  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  a 
drainage-tube,  but  under  other  circumstances,  the  incision  must  be  much  more 
free.  The  burrowing  beneath  the  fascia  lata  that  not  unfrequently  follows 
abscess  of  the  bursa  patellse,  is  due  first,  to  not  opening  early  enough  ;  secondly, 
to  insuificient  drainage  ;  and  thirdly,  to  decomposition  of  the  discharges,  and 
cannot  be  regarded  as  an  unavoidable  accident. 

Disease  of  the  Patella. — Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  abscess  of  the  bursa 
patellae  will  give  rise  to  caries  of  the  patella,  but  so  far  as  my  experience  goes 
this  is  exceedingly  rare.  I  had  one  case  under  my  care  in  the  Hospital.  The 
patient  was  a  woman,  and  when  admitted,  she  had  several  sinuses  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  knee-joint,  through  which  the  probe  led  down  to  a  rough  and 
carious  patella.  It  was  ascertained  that  she  had  had  "housemaid's  knee," 
which  had  run  on  to  suppuration,  but  that  the  abscess  had  never  been  freely 
laid  open.  The  joint  itself  was  unaffected.  I  laid  open  the  sinuses,  and, 
finding  the  anterior  surface  of  the  patella  soft  and  carious,  removed  the 
diseased  part  of  the  bone  with  the  gouge.  About  three  weeks  after  this,  the 
joint  became  suddenly  swollen,  and  evidently  filled  with  pus,  so  that  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  the  limb  above  the  knee.  After  amputation,  it  was  found 
that  the  disease  had  perforated  the  patellar  cartilage,  by  a  small  aperture,  and 
had  thus  given  rise  to  suppuration  within  the  joint. 

Sloughing  of  the  Bursa  Patellaa  occasionally  occurs  as  the  result  of  its 
inflammation  and  suppuration.    A  woman  was  admitted  into  the  Hospital,  in 
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whom  this  bursa  had  suppurated  ;  and  not  only  the  bursa  but  also  the  integu- 
ments covermg  it  had  slouyhed  away,  leaving  a  circular  ulcer  as  large  as  tlx- 
palm  of  the  hand,  having  a  flabby  surface,  and  undermined,  purple  edges.  The 
patella  was  not  exposed.    Under  ordinary  treatment,  the  ulcer  slowly  healed. 

2.  Chronic  Enlargements.— In  the  second  variety  of  disease  of  tin 
bursa  patellas  there  is  eulargemeut  of  the  bursa  without  evident  signs  of 
inflammation,  owing  to  the  accumulation  within  it  of  bursal  fluid,  or  of  this 
fluid  mixed  with  solid  bodies,  or  of  solid  fibroid  deposits. 

Simple  Enlargement,  or  Dropsy  of  the  Bursa,  is  an  accumulation  of 
clear  serous  fluid  within  it.  Repeated  pressure,  as  in  kneeling,  is  the  common 
cause  of  this  aflFcction  ;  hence  it  frequently  occurs  in  housemaids,  and  con- 
stitutes the  true  "housemaid's  knee."  But  it  is  also  common  in  other  people, 
whose  vocation  necessitates  long-continued  kneeling.  One  case  of  the  affection 
m  University  College  Hospital  was  that  of  a  carpet-layer,  a  man  aged  thirty, 
who,  in  consequence  of  habitually  kneeling  upon  the  left  knee  in  laying  dowu 
carpets,  had  a  tumour  there  as  large  as  an  orange,  indolent,  soft  and  fluctuating 
—evidently  an  enlai'ged  bursa. 

The  Treatment  of  these  tumours  is  very  simple.  If  the  effusion  has  taken 
place  somewhat  rapidly,  and  distinctly  in  connexion  with  an  injury,  the  applica- 
tion of  tincture  of  iodine,  or  a  blister,  will  induce  the  absorption  of  the  fluid. 
When  the  disease  is  more  chronic,  these  measures  usually  fail.  The  fluid  may 
(hen  be  withdrawn  by  means  of  the  aspirator  and  pressure  applied  with  an 
india-rubber  bandage.  If  this  fail,  antiseptic  drainage  should  be  tried.  A  small 
puncture  is  made,  and  a  drainage-tube  inserted  with  all  antiseptic  precautions. 
In  many  cases  drainage  for  a  week  or  ten  days  will  suffice  to  correct  the  tendency 
to  over-secretion  without  any  inflammation  or  suppuration  being  set  up.  The 
result  is,  however,  made  more  certain  by  exciting  a  slight  degree  of  simple 
inflammation  by  injecting  the  cavity  at  the  time  the  tube  is  inserted  with 
carbolic  acid  lotion  (1  in  20),  or  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  (20  gr.  to  ^j),  or 
tincture  of  iodine.  Should  this  also  fail  the  sac  should  be  dissected  ouc  in  the 
same  way  as  a  solid  bursa. 

Chronic  Enlargement  with  Melon-seed  bodies. — This  affection  is 
closely  allied  to  the  last,  and  appears  to  be  an  advanced  degree  of  it.  It 
consists  in  a  chronic  enlargement  of  the  bursa,  the  coats  of  which  are  more  or 
less  thickened.  The  contents  of  the  enlarged  bursa  consist  of  a  dark  fluid,  in 
which  float  a  number  of  smooth  oval  bodies,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  melon- 
seeds.  I  have  seen  this  condition  both  in  the  male  and  in  the  female.  It  may 
be  distinguished  from  simple  enlargement  of  the  bursa,  by  the  peculiar 
crackhng  sensation  which  is  communicated  to  the  hand  when  the  tumour  is 
manipulated.  This  arises  from  the  melon-seed  bodies  floating  about  and 
rubbing  against  each  other.  Most  probably  some  of  these  cases  are  tuberculous 
as  in  the  similar  conditions  in  the  sheaths  of  tendons,  but  tuberculous  disease 
is  certainly  rare  in  the  bursa  patellas. 

The  Treatment  consists  in  making  an  incision  free  enough  to  allow  the  melon- 
seed  bodies  to  pass  out.  The  cavity  may  then  be  syringed  out  with  carbolic  or 
mercurial  lotion,  to  ensure  the  removal  of  all  the  solid  bodies  ;  a  drainage-tube 
is  then  inserted  and  retained  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  the  wound  being  treated  with 
some  form  of  antiseptic  dressing.  If  the  wall  be  much  thickened  the  whoK' 
bursa  should  be  dissected  out. 

Solid  Tumours  of  the  bursa  patellae  are  by  many  supposed  to  be  the 
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Fig.  613.— Very  large  solid  tumour  of  the  bursa 
patella'.    Both  knees  were  similarly  affected. 


result  of  a  deposition  of  fibrin  gradually  taking  the  place  of  the  fluid  of  an 
ordinary  -  housemaid's  knee,"  and  which,  instead  of  taking  the  form  of  melon- 
seed  bodies,  is  deposited  in  concentric  layers.  This  has  not  been  the  case, 
'however,  in  the  specimens  which  I  have 
seen.  In  these  there  has  always  been  a 
true  fibroid  growth  in  the  wall  of  the 
bursa  from  the  very  first ;  the  tumour 
was  never  fluid,  but  hard  and  solid  from 
the  commencement,  and  continued  slowly 
to  augment  in  size,  until  it  occasioned 
sufficient  inconvenience  to  require  re- 
moval. In  some  cases  there  has  been 
■A  previous  syphilitic  taint.  The  patient 
complains  of  pain  in  the  tumour  like  that 
which  is  experienced  in  nodes,  and  it  is 
by  no  means  impossible  that  there  may 
be  always  a  syphilitic  origin  for  these 
tumours.  However  that  may  be,  in  the 
cases  that  have  fallen  under  my  observa- 
tion, the  tumours  have  never  been  fluid, 
nor  have  they  originated  in  pressure,  but 
appear  to  have  been  primary  growths  of 
fibroid  matter. 

Treaiment.—T\iQxe  is  nothing  to  be  done  with  such  tumours  but  to  dissect 
them  out.  With  ordinary  care  the  joint  runs  no  risk  ;  but  as  the  deep  fascia 
is  necessarily  opened  up,  widely  spreading  suppuration  may  occur  beneath  it, 
unless  good  drainage  and  perfect  asepsis  be  maintained.  In  order  to  provide 
more  efficient  drainage,  it  is  better  to  remove  the  bursa  by  a  curved  incision 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  tumour  rather  than  by  one  in  the  middle  line. 

Diseases  of  other  Burs^. — The  diseases  of  the  Bursa  Patella  being 
taken  as  the  type,  the  affections  of  the  other  more  important  bursse  require  to 
be  but  briefly  alluded  to. 

Enlargement  of  the  Pre-hyoidean  "bursa  or  of  that  between  the  genio- 
hyoid muscles  occasionally  forms  a  thin-walled  fluctuating  tumour  in  the  front 
of  the  neck  and  beneath  the  chin.  When  the  bursa  between  the  genio-hyoid 
muscles  is  the  seat  of  disease,  the  cyst  may  push  up  into  the  floor  of  the  mouth 
between  the  genio-hyoglossi.  When  the  pre-hyoidean  bursa  is  affected  the  cyst 
tends  to  extend  downwards  over  the  larynx,  forming  one  of  the  varieties  of  the 
so-called  "  hydrocele  of  the  neck." 

Treatment — These  cysts  can  usually  be  cured  by  tapping,  with  injection  of 
chloride  of  zinc  or  tincture  of  iodine,  followed  by  antiseptic  drainage.  The 
walls  are  too  thin  and  their  attachments  too  deep  to  make  it  advisable  to 
attempt  their  removal  by  dissection. 

The  Bursa  beneath  the  Deltoid  is  not  uncommonly  enlarged.  The 
affection  assumes  most  frequently  the  form  of  simple  chronic  enlargement 
with  or  without  the  presence  of  melon-seed  bodies.  It  forms  a  rounded 
swelling,  causing  prominence  of  the  deltoid,  with  distinct  fluctuation.  In 
some  cases  enlargement  of  this  bursa  is  connected  with  chronic  tuberculous 
disease  of  the  shoulder-joint,  which  should  always  be  carefully  looked  for. 
The  Treatmefit,  if  the  joint  be  not  diseased,  consists  in  aspiration  and  blistering 
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Should  this  fail,  or  should  the  soft  crackUng  on  movement  show  the  presence  of 
melon-seed  bodies,  an  incision  may  be  carefully  made  at  the  most  convenient 
spot,  and  the  sac  emptied  and  drained.  This  operation  must  not  be  under- 
taken without  duo  consideration,  and  must  be  performed  with  the  strictest 
antiseptic  precautions,  as  the  bursa  frequently  communicates  with  the  articular 
cavity,  and  any  septic  process  occurring  in  it  would  certainly  lead  to  destruction 
of  the  shoulder-joint. 

The  Bursa  over  the  Olecranon.— Inflammation  of  this  bursa  ending  in 
suppuration  is  a  common  result  of  falls  on  the  elbow,  with  or  without  a  wound. 
It  causes  severe  pain  and  redness,  with  oedema  extending  along  way  above  and 
below  the  joint.  The  pus  may  burrow  some  distance  down  the  forearm  unless 
sufficiently  free  incision  be  made  early.  The  inflammation  very  rarely  extends 
to  the  elbow-joint,  but  superficial  necrosis  of  the  olecranon  sometimes  occurs. 
Chronic  enlargement  with  some  thickening  of  the  walls  forms  the  affection 
known  as  "miner's  elbow."  Solid  tumours  of  the  bursa  are  rare.  It  is  not: 
uncommon  to  find  the  bursa  the  seat  of  gouty  deposits.  The  Treatment  of 
these  affections  is  conducted  on  exactly  the  same  principles  as  that  of  the 
corresponding  conditions  at  the  knee. 

The  Bursas  about  the  Trochanter  Major  are  occasionally  the  seat  of' 
chronic  inflammatory  enlargement  or  dropsy,  and  of  acute  inflammation  ter-- 
minating  in  suppuration.  The  latter  condition  is  of  great  importance  from 
its  simulating  hip-disease,  or  sometimes  causing  it  by  impHcation  of  the  joint. 
The  diao-  nosis  can  be  made  only  by  observing  that  the  characteristic  deformity 
of  the  hip  is  absent,  and  on  opening  the  abscess  the  finger  will  not  be  able  to 
detect  either  diseased  bone  or  any  connexion  with  the  joint.  The  treatment 
is  conducted  on  ordinary  principles. 

There  can  be  httle  doubt  that  the  following  case  was  one  of  tuberculous' 
disease  of  the  bursa  beneath  the  insertion  of  the  gluteus  maximus.    A  boy, 
ten  years  of  age,  bruised  his  left  hip  in  a  fall.     About  a  month  later  there 
was  a  deep  fluctuating  swelling  in  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh  in  the  upper: 
third.    No  thickening  of  the  great  trochanter  could  be  detected,  and  there 
were  no  signs  of  hip  disease.    The  patient's  death  was  caused  by  a  tuberculous? 
tumour  of  the  cerebellum,  symptoms  of  which  had  existed  for  nearly  a  year. 
At  the  post-mortem  examination  a  chronic  abscess  was  found  beneath  the  fascia  i 
lata  ;  it  extended  upwards  beneath  the  insertion  of  the  gluteus  maximus  into" 
the  fascia  to  the  situation  of  the  bursa  between  that  muscle  and  the  trochanter. 
Here  there  was  a  softening  cheesy  mass  about  an  inch  in  diameter  and  a. 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 

The  bone  was  carefully  examined,  but  appeared  to  be  quite  free  from: 
disease.  The  treatment  of  such  a  condition  should  consist  in  freely  opening, 
and  scraping  the  abscess,  before  the  disease  has  involved  the  subjacent  bone  or: 
neighbouring  joint. 

The  Bursa  over  the  Tuberosity  of  the  Ischium  is  sometimes  enlarged, 
forming  the  condition  termed  "  Weaver's  bottom."  The  enlargement  is  often: 
solid,  and  may  cause  great  discomfort  in  sitting.  Under  these  circumstances- 
it  may  be  safely  removed  by  the  knife.  It  will  be  found  to  be  in  part  deeply • 
seated  under  the  lower  part  of  the  gluteus  maximus.  It  is  not  clearly  cir-  • 
cumscribed,  its  outer  wall  being  continuous  with  the  surrounding  fat.  There; 
may  be  rather  free  bleeding,  but  this  is  easily  arrested. 

The  Bursa  beneath  the  Psoas  is  rarely  enlarged,  but  cases  have  been : 
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lecorded  in  Avhicli  fluctuating  tumours,  containing  serous  fluid,  have  been  met 
w  itli  in  tlie  groin,  and  have  been  supposed  to  have  arisen  in  this  way.  These 
tumoui-s  are  deeply  seated,  and  closely  resemble  psoas  abscesses  ;  whilst  the 
flexion  of  the  thigh,  which  relieves  the  tension  of  the  swelling,  may  suggest 
I  he  existence  of  disease  of  the  hip-joint.    The  true  nature  of  these  swellings 
in  be  ascertained  only  by  the  use  of  the  aspirator.    They  must  be  treated 
111  the  principles  already  laid  down.     The  frequent  communication  of  this 
iirsa  with  the  hip-joint  must  be  borne  in  mind;  it  probably  explains  the 
(  casional  invasion  of  the  joint  by  a  psoas  abscess,  and  vice  versd,  the  formation 
f  a  psoas  abscess  as  a  result  of  disease  of  the  joint. 
The  Bursae  in  the  Ham,  especially  that  between  the  inner  head  of  the 
ustrocnemius  and  the  semimembranosus  not  unfrequently  become  enlarged, 
lieir  walls  become   slightly  thickened,  but  melon-seed  bodies  or  solid 
alargement  are  rare.    The  distended  bursa  forms  a  fluctuating  swelling, 
\vhich  becomes  tense  during  extension  of  the  joint  and  lax  during  flexion. 
There  may  be  some  slight  pulsation  communicated  from  the  popliteal  artery, 
lid  the  swelling  may  thus  resemble  an  aneurism,  but  the  pulsation  is  not 
xpansile,  and  the  tumour  does  not  diminish  in  size  on  compressing  the  femoral 
iirtery.    Sometimes  by  firm  pressure  the  cyst  may  be  made  partially  to  empty 
itself  into  the  knee,  the  signs  of  fluid  in  the  joint  then  becoming  apparent. 
Tliese  enlarged  bursas  in  the  ham  usually  cause  but  little  pain.    The  skin 
ivering  the  swelhng  is  normal  in  appearance.     The  Treaimeiit  must  be 
inducted  with  caution,  owing  to  the  close  proximity,  if  not  actual  communi- 
ition,  of  the  bursal  tumour  with  the  joint.     In  many  cases  a  cure  can  be 
i)fcained  by  fixing  the  knee  with  a  splint  or  in  plaster  of  Paris,  producing 
)unter-irritation  with  blisters  or  iodine,  and  then  applying  an  elastic  bandage. 
[■  this  fail,  aspiration  followed  by  pressure  may  be  tried  ;  if  that  is  not 
Miccessful,  injection  with  iodine  may  cure  the  disease.    With  strict  antiseptic 
precautions,  drainage  or  excision  may  be  practised  in  cases  resisting  tlie  simpler 
methods  of  treatment.     The  risk  of  drainage  is  that  a  sinus  may  persist, 
f  lirough  which  the  knee-joint  is  likely  to  become  infected.     In  excising  these 
iirsa3— and  it  is  the  large  one  on  the  inner  side  which  has  chiefly  been  treated 
I  this  way— the  cyst  should  be  separated  as  completely  as  possible,  and  the 
■dicle  ligatured  with  silk  before  it  is  divided. 

The  Bursa  beneath  the  Tendo  Achillis  at  the  heel  is  sometimes  diseased. 
It  forms  a  fluctuating  swelling  on  each  side  of  the  tendon,  and  may  simulate 
'lisease  of  the  ankle-joint.    The  treatment  presents  nothing  peculiar. 

Bunion.    Hallux  Valgus.— When   the  bursa  which   lies  towards  the 
I'lantar  surface  of  the  head  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone  becomes  enlarged,  or 
hen  a  new  sac  is  formed  upon  the  inner  aspect  of  the  bone,  the  disease 
Tmeda  Umion  occurs.     The  enlargement  of  the  bursa  is  usually  secondaiy 
)  an  alteration  in  the  shape  and  position  of  the  great  toe.    The  displacement 
ikes  place  at  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint,  the  great  toe  lying  over  or 
iider  the  contiguous  toes,  and  a  prominent  angle  being  formed  between  the 
metatarsal  bone  and  the  phalanx  (Fig,  614).    In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
■formity  is  the  result  of  the  pressure  of  narrow-pointed  boots  ;  in  some 
instances  it  is  due  to  arthritis  deformans,  with  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the 
ones.    The  skin  covering  the  prominent  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  becomes 
'  liickened,  and  the  bursa  which  is  there  naturally  becomes  enlarged  or  an 
'Iventitious  one  fonns.    As  the  result  of  repeated  irritation,  acute 'inflam- 
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matiou  and  snp]iuration  are  liable  to  occur,  and  often  an  indolent  sinus 
discharging  thin  unliealLiiy  pus  is  left. 

Treatment.— The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the 
part  by  wearing  properly  shaped  boots,  made  with  the  inner  side  of  the  sole 
straight  from  the  toe  to  the  heel.  If  accidental  inflammation  be  excited  in  the 
part,  it  must  be  allayed  by  the  use  of  warm  foot-baths,  and  fomentations ; 
the  cutaneous  irritation  tiiat  is  left  may  best  be  removed  by  painting  the 
surface  with  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  An  attempt  may  be  made 
to  rectify  the  faulty  direction  of  the  toe  by  using  a  contrivance  (Fig.  Clo), 
the  action  of  which  consists  in  drawing  the  toe  inwards  by  means  of  a 
slender  steel  spring,  or  by  moulding  a  leather  or  gutta-percha  splint  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  foot.  Should  these  means  fail,  the  position  of  the  toe  may  be 
remedied  by  the  division  of  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  metatarso- 
phalangeal articulation,  or  of  the  tendon  of  the  adductor  hallucis,  and  of  the 


inner  head  of  the  flexor  brevis  hallucis  ;  the  toe,  when  restored  to  its  position, 
being  for  a  time  kept  fixed  upon  an  under-splint. 

As  these  methods  of  treatment  are,  however,  seldom  successful,  it  was 
suggested  by  C.  Hoar  to  perform  antiseptic  osteotomy  of  the  metatarsal  bone 
of  the  great  toe  through  the  neck  of  the  bone.  This  operation  has  been  most 
successfully  performed  by  A.  E.  Barker.  A  small  wedge-shaped  piece  was 
removed  from  the  inner  side  of  the  metatarsal  bone,  and  by  fi-acturing  the 
remainder,  the  toe  was  brought  at  once  into  good  position. 

Occasionally  suppuration  extends  from  the  bursa  to  the  metatarso-phalangeal 
joint,  which  becomes  more  or  less  extensively  disorganized.  In  elderly  feeble 
patients  this  condition  is  very  serious  as  a  sloughing  inflammation  may  be 
set  up  in  the  foot  which  may  terminate  fatally.  If  the  patient's  condition  admit 
of  it,  amputation  should  be  performed,  after  which  the  ulcerated  head  of  the 
metatarsal  bone  will  usually  heal  without  difficulty.  In  younger  persons  the 
toe  may  sometimes  be  saved  by  excision  of  the  joint,  the  enlarged  and  suppu- 
rating bursa  being  removed  at  the  same  time. 
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The  synovial  sheath  of  a  tendon  is  liable  to  acute  and  chronic  inflammatory 
conditions  which  in  many  respects  resemble  the  affections  of  the  synovial 
membrane  of  joints.  Certain  cysts  known  as  "  ganglia  "  also  arise  in  connexion 
with  tendon  sheaths.  The  tendons  of  the  hand  are  most  Hable  to  these 
aflFections. 

Acute  Teno-synovitis. — Acute  inflammation  of  the  sheaths  of  tendons  is 
usually  the  result  of  a  strain  or  other  shght  injury.  It  is  especially  apt^  to 
occur  in  rheumatic  and  gouty  subjects,  sometimes  without  any  obvious  exciting 
cause.  Acute  teno-synovitis  is  especially  common  in  the  extensor  tendons  at 
the  wrist,  as  the  result  of  strains  or  twists  of  the  hand  ;  it  is  very  common  in 
the  extensor  muscles  of  the  thumb  from  feathering  the  oar  in  rowing.  The 
tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  may  be  affected.  In  this  affection  there 
is  swelling  of  a  puffy  character,  with  tenderness  when  the  part  is  pressed  on 
or  moved.  Usually  a  pecuhar  fine  crackling  sensation  is  communicated  to  the 
Surgeon's  hand  when  he  examines  the  affected  part,  caused  by  the  presence  of 
sUght  effusion  into  the  inflamed  sheath. 

The  Treatment  consists  in  fixing  the  part  by  the  use  of  a  splint  and  apply- 
ing glycerine  and  behadonna  with  hot  flannel  fomentations.  This  treatment  may 
be  followed  by  the  application  of  gentle  pressure  bj  means  of  a  bandage. 
Should  the  condition  tend  to  become  chronic  the  application  of  blisters  or  the 
mercury  and  ammoniacum  plaster  will  be  found  very  useful. 

Cheoxic  Teno-synovitis. — This  condition,  which  is  often  spoken  of  as 
'Uomjmind  ganglion,""  consists  in  a  chronic  effusion  into  the  sheath  of  a  tendon 
without  any  manifest  signs  of  inflammation.  It  is  analogous  to  chronic 
synovitis  of  a  joint.  The  sheath  is  often  thickened  as  well  as  dilated,  and  the 
contained  fluid  is  clear  and  yellowish  in  colour.  In  some  cases  the  sheath 
itself  is  very  vascular,  and  lined  by  a  red,  fringed,  and  velvety  membrane  ;  the 
fluid  may  then  be  dark  and  bloody,  and  contain  masses  of  buff-coloured  fibrin 
or  a  large  number  of  "melon-seed  bodies,"  like  those  met  with  in  certain  forms 
of  bursse. 

In  two  cases  Nicaise  has  demonstrated  the  presence  of  tubercle  nodules  in 
the  diseased  synovial  membrane,  and  it  is  now  generally  believed  that,  in  many 
cases  at  least,  this  condition  is  tuberculous  ;  the  changes  are  strictly  analogous 
to  those  found  in  the  variety  of  tuberculous  joint  disease  known  as  "  tubercu- 
lous hydrops"  (p.  346). 

Tuberculous  inflammation  of  a  tendon  sheath  may  also  occur  in  a  form 
similar  to  that  usually  met  with  in  joints.  The  sheath  becomes  distended 
with  pulpy  granulation-tissue  which  may  undergo  caseation  with  the  formation 
of  chronic  abscess. 

Symptoms. — Chronic  teno-synovitis  is  met  with  chiefly  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  but  it  has  been  observed  on  the  dorsum,  sole  or  inner  side  of  the  foot. 
The  swelling  may  attain  a  considerable  size,  and  then  usually  becomes 
irregular  in  shape,  owing  to  several  sheaths  being  affected.  When  the 
common  sheath  of  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  fingers  is  distended  by  a  chronic 
effusion,  the  swelling  projects  above  and  below  the  anterior  annular  ligament 
of  the  wrist,  which  forms  a  transverse  groove  on  its  surface.  Chronic  teuo- 
synovitis  at  the  wrist  may  be  the  first  indication  in  some  cases  of  disease  of 
the  bones  of  the  carpus,  as  the  sheaths  come  into  close  contact  with  the 
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bones.  In  a  case  in  University  College  Hospital,  the  "  compound  ganglion  " 
which  contained  melon-seed  bodies  was  apparently  cured  by  antisenti,. 
drainage.  Some  months  later  caries  of  the  carpus  manifested  itself,  necessi- 
tating excision  of  the  wrist-joint. 

The  fungating  form  of  tuberculous  disease  gives  rise  to  an  elongated  pulpy 
swelling  in  the  position  of  the  affected  sheath,  followed  by  the  IVjrmation  of  a 
chronic  abscess. 

The  Treatment  of  chronic  teno-synovitis  should  consist  in  the  first  pin..- 
in  perfect  rest  of  the  affected  part,  and  counter-irritation  by  blisters  or  iodiu<-. 
I  have  sometimes  succeeded  in  curing  this  disease  at  the  wrist  by  the  injection 
of  a  small  quantity  of  tincture  of  iodine  through  a  small  opening  in  the  palm. 
The  most  efficient  method,  however,  consists  in  antiseptic  drainage,  a  small 
tube  being  inserted  above  and  below  the  annular  ligament.  If  the  sheath 
contain  melon-seed  bodies  and  is  lined  with  a  pulpy  layer,  or  if  it  is  com- 
pletely filled  with  tuberculous  granulation-tissue,  a  free  incision  must  be  made 
into  the  sheath  and  the  diseased  tissue  removed  by  scraping  and  dissecting. 
In  the  case  of  the  common  flexor  sheath  at  the  wrist,  this  procedure  may 
necessitate  division  of  the  annular  ligament,  which  should  aftenvards  be 
sutured.  After  the  operation  the  hand  must  be  fixed  on  a  splint  with  the 
fingers  slightly  flexed  so  that  any  resulting  adhesions  may  be  broken  down. 

Simple  Ganglion. — This  consists  of  a  cyst  varying  in  size  from  a  cherry- 
stone to  a  large  marble,  and  containing  sometimes  a  clear  transparent  fluid  of 
a  yellowish  colour,  but  more  commonly  a  pinkish  or  yellowish  gelatinous  sub- 
stance. It  occurs  as  a  smooth,  globular,  elastic,  and  tense  tumour,  usually 
situated  on  the  back  of  the  wrist,  where  it  forms  a  distinct  round  projection ; 
it  may  occur  also  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  In  both  situations  it  is  often 
distinctly  connected  with  the  sheaths  of  the  extensor  tendons.  As  the  ganglion 
increases  in  size,  it  often  gives  rise  to  painful  sensations  in  the  parts  below  it, 
by  pressing  upon  the  neighbouring  nerves  :  thus,  a  ganglion  at  the  back  of 
the  wrist  often  produces  pain  and  weakness  in  the  hand,  by  compressing  some 
of  the  branches  of  the  radial  or  ulnar  nerve  which  are  stretched  over  it. 

Ganglion  is  by  far  the  most  common  of  all  the  tumours  that  occur  on  the 
hand.  In  all  cases  of  oval  or  rounded,  smooth,  elastic  tumour  on  the  hand  or 
finders,  whether  painful  or  not,  ganglion  should  always  be  suspected. 

A  small,  hard,  and  painful  ganglion,  varying  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a 
cherry-stone,  is  met  with  in  connexion  with  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  fingers, 
usually  on  the  proximal  phalanx.  If  it  interferes  seriously  with  the  use  of  the 
fingers,  it  may  be  dissected  out. 

The  mode  of  origin  of  a  simple  ganglion  is  very  doubtful.  Paget  looks 
upon  it  as  a  cystic  transformation  of  the  cells  enclosed  in  the  fringe-like 
processes  of  the  synovial  membrane  lining  the  sheath  of  the  tendon.  Billroth 
believes  it  commences  as  a  pouch-like  protrusion  from  the  sheath,  the  neck  of 
which  becomes  gradually  narrowed  till  at  last  a  separate  cyst  is  formed  lying 
on  the  sheath,  but  not  communicating  with  it.  It  is  often  impossible  by 
dissection  to  prove  that  a  simple  ganglion  at  the  wrist  has  had  its  origin  in  u 
tendon  sheath,  and  indeed  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  some  instances 
the  cyst  has  arisen  in  connexion  with  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  wrist  or 
one  of  the  carpal  articulations,  probably  as  a  protrusion  through  the  capsule. 
Ganclia  are  more  common  in  females  than  males,  and  in  some  instances 
appear  to  arise  after  a  strain  or  other  slight  injury. 
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Treatment— When  the  ganolion  is  small,  as  on  the  back  of  the  wrist,  it 
may  commonly  be  got  rid  of  by  being  ruptured  by  forcible  pressure  with  the 
thumb,  or  by  a  sharp  blow,  or  by  being  tightly  compressed  by  means  of  a 
.oin  wrapped  up  in  lint,  and  firmly  strapped  upon  the  swelling.  If  it  do  not 
disappear  in  this  way,  the  best  plan  is  to  puncture  it  subcutaneously  by 
means  of  a  valvular  opening,  to  squeeze  out  its  contents,  scarify  the  interior 
of  the  cyst,  and  employ  pressure.  If  the  ganglion  give  rise  to  much  pain  and 
weakness,  and  cannot  be  made  to  disappear  by  the  use  of  the  means  just 
indicated,  it  may  usually  be  very  conveniently  and  safely  obliterated  by  pass- 
ing two  threads  of  carbolised  silk  or  horse  hair  through  it,  dressing  it  anti- 
^optically,  and  leaving  it  in  for  four  or  five  days,  until  sufficient  inflammation 
lias  been  induced  for  the  obliteration  of  the  cyst.  Should  these  means  fail,  it 
may  be  dissected  out — a  procedure  which  is  attended  with  some  risk  of 
inflammation  extending  up  the  sheath  of  the  tendon,  unless  perfect  asepsis  is 
maintained.  I  have  on  several  occasions  performed  this  operation,  without 
any  troublesome  consequences  ensuing. 

Cartilaginous  Tumours  are  occasionally  met  with  in  connexion  with  the 
sheaths  of  tendons.  A  specimen  of  this  nature  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of 
University  College.  It  consists  of  numerous  small  lobules  of  hyahne  cartilage 
cQclosed  in  a  fibrous  capsule.  It  was  removed  by  Marcus  Beck  from  the 
palmar  aspect  of  the  index  finger  of  a  young  woman  ;  the  tumour  was  firmly 
adherent  to  the  slieath  of  the  tendons,  which  was  not  opened,  however,  during 
the  operation. 
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The  voluntary  muscles  are  not  often  the  seat  of  primary  disease  of  any  kind. 
Patty  Degeneration  of  muscle,  as  met  with  in  surgical  practice,  is  usually 
the  result  of  want  of  use.  In  such  cases,  the  muscular  fibres  are  merely 
a  trophied,  and  the  fat,  which  resembles  normal  adipose  tissue,  is  accumulated 
between  them.  Such  a  condition  is  recovered  from  if  the  cause  of  the  want  of 
use  be  removed.  True  fatty  degeneration,  in  which  the  protoplasm  of  the 
muscular  fibres  undergoes  conversion  into  fat-granules,  is  not  common  in  the 
\  oluntary  muscles,  except  as  a  result  of  complete  separation  from  a  healthy 
nerve  centre.  Inflammatory  Affections  are  usually  secondary,  the  muscle 
l)eing  implicated  by  extension  from  surrounding  parts.  Diffuse  inflammation 
of  the  voluntary  muscles  with  disseminated  abscesses  has  been  observed  in 
pyaemia.  Abscesses,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  psoas  abscess,  may  enter  the 
<heaths  of  muscles  and  cause  considerable  destruction  of  tissue.  "  Rheumatic 
inflammation  "  of  muscles  is  met  with  as  lumbago,  intercostal  rheumatism, 
,  <Scc.,  but  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  process  we  know  little. 

Myositis  Ossiflcans  is  a  rare  affection  characterized  by  a  gradual  and 
progressive  development  of  bone  in  the  muscles.  A  skeleton  from  a  case  of 
this  disease  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  whilst 
amongst  recorded  cases  may  be  mentioned  those  of  C^sar  Hawkins,  Helferich, 
Godlee,  Lendon  of  Adelaide,  and  Sympson  of  Lincoln.  The  ossification  occurs 
in  the  connective  tissue  between  the  muscle  fibres,  which  undergo  atrophy. 
Myositis  ossificans  is  a  disease  of  early  life  ;  according  to  Stonham  commencing 
often  between  two  and  three  years,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  before  fifteen"! 
There  is,  however,  no  evidence  of  heredity  in  the  recorded  cases.    The  disease 
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occurs  chiefly  in  males,  and  there  is  some  reason  for  thinking  that  it  is 
rheumatic  in  nature.  The  muscles  chiefly  affected  are  the  latissimus  dorsi, 
trapezius,  and  rliomboids.  These  become  converted  into  flat  bony  sheets,  and 
the  disease  ^slowly  extends  to  the  neck  muscles,  the  shoulder  muscles  and 
pectorals.  The  upper  limbs  are  more  extensively  affected  than  the  lower,  la 
some  cases  the  tendency  to  bone  formation  has  been  further  shown  by  ossifica- 
tion of  ligaments  aud  the  formation  of  exostoses  on  the  bones.  The  abdominal 
muscles  and  the  diaphragm  usually  escape.  The  general  health  is  unaffected, 
and  the  patient  may  live  for  many  years,  becoming  gradually  more  and  more 
crippled  by  the  fixation  of  the  limbs,  and  dying  eventually  from  interference 
with  the  breathing  and  resulting  chest  complications,  or  from  the  effects  of 
extensive  bed-sores.    No  treatment  is  of  any  avail. 

Although  the  widespread  ossification  of  muscles  above  described  is  veiy 
rare,  small  bony  deposits  are  not  very  un frequently  met  with  in  muscles  or 
their  tendons  as  the  result  of  repeated  injury.  As  examples  of  this  may  be 
mentioned  the  "  rider's  bone,"  which  forms  in  the  upper  part  of  the  adductor 
muscles  of  the  thigh,  and  the  "  drill  bone"  of  the  old  Prussian  soldiers,  which 
formed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  deltoid  from  repeated  sharp  blows  in  musket 
exercise. 

Syphilitic  Disease  of  Muscles  has  already  been  described  (Vol.  I., 
p.  1 1 6 1).  It  occurs  as  diffuse  sclerosis  of  the  muscle  or  as  gummata.  Gummata 
have  been  met  with  in  the  triceps,  vastus  externus,  sterno-mastoid,  gastro- 
cnemius, and  many  other  muscles,  but  especially  in  those  of  the  tongue.  They 
grow  slowly,  infiltrate  surrounding  parts,  and  soften  if  not  relieved  by  treat- 
ment. They  are  not  unfrequently  multiple.  They  are  accompanied  by  aching 
pain,  and  stiffness  of  the  affected  muscle.  They  derive  their  importance 
chiefly  from  their  resemblance  to  some  of  the  tumours  to  be  immediately 
described,  which  has  occasionally  led  to  their  being  cut  out.  The  diagnosis  is 
effected  by  the  history  of  syphilis,  the  slow  growth  and  hardness  of  the  tumour, 
its  subsequent  softening,  and  the  pain  at  night.  They  disappear  or  diminish 
rapidly  under  iodide  of  potassium. 

Tumours  of  Muscle. — Primary  tumours  of  muscle  are  not  common. 
The  growths  met  with  are  the  various  forms  of  sarcoma,  sometimes  containing 
much  fibrous  tissue  (fibro-sarcoma),  sometimes  soft  (round-celled  or  spindle- 
celled  sarcoma),  chondromata,  myxomata,  fibromata,  nsevoid  growths,  and 
parasitic  cysts.  Primary  carcinoma  of  muscle  never  occurs.  Teevan  collected 
with  much  industry  the  particulars  of  G2  cases  of  tumours  of  muscles  of 
all  kinds  :  about  one-third  of  these  were  soft  sarcomata,  16  were  described  as 
fibrous,  8  cystic,  5  hydatid,  and  5  nsevoid.  Malignant  sarcomata  are  most 
common,  according  to  my  experience,  in  the  lower  limb.  When  the  upper 
limbs  are  affected,  the  muscles  that  have,  according  to  Teevan,  been  most 
frequently  attacked  are  the  pectoralis  major,  deltoid,  and  biceps.  The  muscles 
of  the  trunk  and  neck  are  seldom  diseased,  with  the  exception  of  the  rectus 
abdominis,  which  appears  to  be  very  liable  to  tumours. 

By  far  the  most  common  parasitic  cyst  found  in  muscle  is  the  ordinary 
hydatid,  of  which  three  cases  are  recorded  below.  The  cysticercus  cellulosaj, 
or  hydatid  form  of  the  tsenia  solium,  has  occasionally  been  met  with,  and  forms 
a  small  transparent  bladder  situated  among  the  muscle  fibres.  A  specimen  of 
this  nature,  which  was  examined  by  Cobbold,  is  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  University  College.    Lastly,  the  muscles  are  occasionally  infested  by  the 
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trichina  spiralis,  the  embryos  of  which  become  encysted  in  the  interior  of  the 
muscle  fibres.  The  cysts,  which  appear  as  minute  white  oval  spots,  were  first 
discovered  by  Paget  in  1834.  The  muscles  chiefly  affected  are  the  diaphragm, 
the  intercostals,  and  those  of  the  neck  and  larynx. 

Of  twelve  consecutive  cases  that  I  have  had  under  my  care  in  which  tumours 
of  different  kinds  developed  primarily  in  muscular  tissue,  the  following  are  the 
particulars.  The  first  case  was  that  of  a  woman  about  48  years  of  age,  in 
whom  a  fibro-cystic  tumour,  as  large  as  a  cocoa-nut,  developed  in  connexion 
with  the  tensor  vaginse  femoris,  forming  a  large  mass,  which  I  easily  dis- 
sected out.    The  second  case  was  that  of  a  lad  about  18,  in  whom  a  thick- 


Fig.  616.— Fibro-Sarcoma  of  the  Sartorius  Muscle. 


walled  cystic  tumour,  as  large  as  a  foetal  head,  and  containing  clear  fluid, 
developed  in  the  substance  of  the  adductor  brevis,  from  which  it  was  dissected 
out  with  no  little  difficulty,  and  with  a  fatal  result.  The  third  case  was  that 
of  a  man  from  whom  the  accompanying  drawings  are  taken  (Figs.  61G,  617, 
G18),  in  whom  a  fibro-sarcoma  developed  in  the  substance  of  the  sartorius 
muscle  of  the  left  thigh,  in  consequence  of  a  strain.  After  growing  slowly  for 
about  six  years,  it  had  attained  the  size  of  a  child's  head,  when  I  removed  it, 
together  with  seven  or  eight  inches  of  the  muscle  from  the  inside  of  the  sheath 
ot  which  it  had  originated.  The  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels,  which  was 
'  xposed  for  a  considerable  extent,  was  unaffected  by  the  disease.  Recurrence 
look  place  in  less  than  twelve  months  in  the  cicatrix,  and  when  the  secondary 
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tumour  had  attained  the  size  of  an  ostrich's  egg,  it  was  removed,  the  patient 
making  a  good  recovery  ;  but  tlie  disease  again  returned,  and  eventually  proved 
fatal.  The  fourth  case  was  that  of  a  man  aged  about  40,  in  the  sole  of  whose 
foot  a  cystic  tumour,  about  as  large  as  a  goose's  egg,  developed  irom  the  flexor 
brevis  digitorum.  This  was  carefully  dissected  out  ;  but  in  a  few  months  the 
patient  returned,  with  a  solid,  elastic,  rapidly  growiug  tumour,  evidently  a 
sarcoma,  developed  in  the  cicatrix  (Fig.  019).  The  foot  was  amputated,  and 
on  section  the  mass  proved  to  be  a  soft  snrcoma,  and  to  have  developed  from 
the  muscular  structure  just  named  (Fig.  (;20). 

In  three  cases  the  tumours  were  hydatid.  In  one  patient,  a  young  woman, 
the  disease  was  seated  in  the  deltoid  ;  in  another,  a  medical  man,  about  50 


Fig.  O19.-Sarcomatous  Tumoiu-  in  Sole.  Fig.  O20.-Section  of  Foot,  showing  situation  of  Tuin.iur. 

■years  of  age,  in  the  outer  edge  of  the  latissimus  dorsi ;  and  the  third  in  a  gentle- 
man about  60  years  old,  in  the  biceps.  In  each  of  these  cases,  the  tumour  was 
successfully  excised.  .  . 

In  the  eighth  case  the  tumour  was  a  chondroma  in  the  tibiahs  anticus.  i 
have  seen  two  other  cases  of  chondroma  in  muscles  :  one  situated  in  the 
vastus  externus  of  the  thigh  :  the  other  in  connexion  with  the  pectoral  muscle. 
The  ninth  case  was  a  sarcoma  of  the  rectus  femoris  in  a  man  aged  21,  which  1 
excised  ;  the  tenth,  a  mahgnant  growth  in  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  in  an 
elderly  gentleman  ;  the  eleventh,  a  soft  sarcoma  of  the  muscles  of  the  calt  in 
a  middle-aged  lady,  for  which  amputation  was  practised  ;  and  the  twelfth,  a 
snrcoma  of  the  forearm  in  a  lad.  » 

Tumours  developing  primarily  in  the  intermuscular  areolar  planes  are  or 
common  occurrence  ;  but  these  are  very  different  from,  and  must  not  be  con- 
founded with,  true  tumours  of  muscle. 
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The  ^V^rt/wmif  of  these  various  muscular  tumours  must  be  considered  on 
ordinary  surgical  principles.  When  of  an  Innocent  character,  as  cystic  or 
hydatid,  fibrous,  najvoid,  or  cartilaginous,  they  may  be  dissected  out  from 
the  muscular  tissue  amongst  which  they  lie,  and  no  fear  of  recurrence  need  be 
entertained. 

When  they  are  malignant,  amputation  of  the  limb,  if  the  tumour  be  favour- 
ably situated  for  such  an  operation,  is  generally  the  only  resource  :  partial 
operations  are  usually  worse  than  useless,  as  they  are  followed  by  a  speedy 
recurrence.  Teevan  made  the  ingenious  suggestion  of  applying  to  malignant 
tumours  of  muscle  the  same  rule  of  practice  that  guides  us  in  operations 
on  bones  similarly  affected  ;  viz.,  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  organ  that  is  the 
seat  of  disease,  excising  the  entire  muscle  from  its  origin  to  its  insertion,  and 
thus  eliminating  from  the  system  the  whole  of  the  disease,  which  will  be  con- 
fined within  its  sheath — a  structure  that  for  a  long  time  resists  the  outward 
pressure  of  a  new  growth.  The  suggestion  is  founded  on  correct  pathological 
principles :  the  only  objection  to  it  is  the  difficulty  of  applying  it  in  actual 
practice — there  being  few  muscles  so  situated  that  they  can  with  safety  be 
completely  extirpated. 
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LATERAL  CURVATURE  OF  THE   SPINE,  SCOLIOSIS. 

Thb^  normal  erect  position  of  tlie  spinal  column,  and  the  various  curves 
which  it  presents,  are  maintained  by  the  close  manner  in  which  its  separate 
elements  are  knit  together  by  ligamentous  and  muscular  structures,  and  by 
the  way  in  which,  when  thus  bound  together  as  a  whole,  it  is  supported  on 
each  side  by  the  strong  mass  of  the  erector  spinse  and  its  prolongations.  The 
abnormal  curvatures  of  which  the  spine  may  be  the  seat  are  either  lateral  or 
antero-posterior  in  their  direction,  and  the  complicated  character  of  the 
curves  receives  its  explanation  from  the  fact  that  when  an  antero-posterior 
or  lateral  deviation  occurs  in  any  situation,  secondary  deviations  are  produced 


Fig.  621.- Double  Fig.  (i22.— Qi.iidrnijle  Fig.  623.—  Fig.  624.— 

•  Lateral  Curve.  Lateral  Ciir\  e.  Kyphosis.  Lordosis. 


in  other  regions  in  order  that  the  erect  position  of  the  spine  as  a  whole  may 
be  maintained. 

Lateral  curvature,  with  which  we  are  here  chiefly  concerned,  is  often  spoken 
of  as  Scoliosis  (Figs.  621  and  622).  In  some  rare  cases,  however,  inde- 
pendently of  disease  of  the  vertebrse,  the  lower  portion  of  the  cervical  or  the 
upper  dorsal  region  projects  backwards  in  an  arched  manner,  constituting 
the  condition  termed  Kyphosis  (Fig.  623)  ;  and  in  other  cases,  of  still  less 
frequent  occurrence,  there  may  be  incurvation  of  the  spine  in  the  dorso- 
luinbar  region,  giving  rise  to  Lordosis  (Fig.  624).  Although  lordosis  is  rare 
as  a  primary  deviation  of  the  spine,  it  is  a  frequent  result  of  the  tilting  for- 
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wards  of  the  pelvis,  which  so  frequently  occurs  in  cases  of  flexion  of  the 

hip-joint  from  disease  (see  p.  417).  -,•  -i  j  •  l 

Lateral  Curvature  of  the  Spine  may  conveniently  be  divided  into 
two  classes— first,  those  cases  in  which  the  deformity  is  the  primary  condition  ; 
and  secondly,  those  in  which  the  deformity  is  secondary  to,  or  symptomatic  of, 
some  other  affection. 

Primary  Lateral  Curvature  commences  most  commonly  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  usually  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  eighteen— seldom  before 
the  one,  and  not  very  commonly  after  the  other.  It  is  occasionally  met  with 
in  rickety  children.  Girls  are  much  more  frequently  affected  than  boys. 
The  onset  of  the  deformity  is  especially  frequent  about  the  age  of  puberty  ;  at 
a  time  of  life  when  the  tonicity  of  the  muscular  system  not  unfrequently 
becomes  lessened  by  the  occurrence  of  anaemia  and  those  states  of  impaired 
health  that  so  frequently  attend  the  establishment  of  the  uterine  function  ; 
and  before  the  osseous  structures  of  the  body  are  fully  developed.  At  this 
period  of  life,  also,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  spine  becomes  rather 
suddenly  elongated  by  a  rapid  increase  in  growth  ;  or  that  it  becomes  over- 
weighted by  the  body  developing,  and  the  shoulders  and  bust  becoming 
unduly  stout  and  expanded.  A  tendency  to  deviation  of  the  spine  is  extremely 
common  about  this  age,  and  if  this  tendency  be  increased  by  injurious  habits, 
amongst  which  are  all  one-sided  postures  in  which  the  body  is  twisted,  as  in 
playing  certain  games,  some  musical  instruments,  or  in  leaning  over  a  table 
in  drawing  and  writing,  it  may  rapidly  increase  until  it  assumes  the  true 
characters  of  lateral  curvature.  Associated  with  the  deviation  of  the  spine, 
flat-foot  and  knock-knee  are  not  uncommonly  met  with.  Lateral  curvature 
is  common  also  in  young  women  of  a  short  and  thick  build,  in  whom  the  bust 
and  shoulders  become  largely  and  early  developed.  In  them  too  great  a 
weight  is  thrown  on  the  spine  before  its  osseous  and  ligamentous  structures 
are  sufficiently  developed  and  solidified  to  enable  it  to  support  this  burden. 
Amongst  the  more  common  predisposing  causes  must  undoubtedly  be  reckoned 
the  sedentary  occupations  and  enervating  habits  commonly  encouraged  in 
yirls  in  the  wealthier  ranks  of  life,  which,  by  preventing  due  muscular  develop- 
ment, at  the  same  time  that  they  induce  a  general  loss  of  tone  in  the  system, 
may  directly  occasion  the  disease.  In  growing  lads,  lateral  curvature  may  be 
l)rodnced  by  a  habitually  maintained  faulty  position,  as  in  sitting  too  long  at 
the  desk,  or  in  following  certain  occupations.  The  deformity  is  undoubtedly 
due  in  many  cases  to  the  habitual  carrying  of  heavy  weights  by  growing  girls 
with  weak  spines.  An  inequality  in  the  focal  length  of  the  two  eyes  is  a 
common  cause  of  spinal  curvature,  the  patient  habitually  twisting  the  body 
forward  on  the  side  of  the  defective  eye,  so  as  to  endeavour  to  accommodate 
the  vision  of  it  to  that  of  the  stronger  one.  That  the  real  cause  of  lateral 
curvature  of  the  spine  is  to  be  found  in  faulty  habits  of  life,  and  not  in  sex, 
is  evidenced  by  the  rarity  of  the  afleection  amongst  girls  of  the  labouring 
class,  as  compared  with  its  frequency  amongst  those  of  the  wealthier  orders  of 
ociety. 

The  causes  of  the  antero-posterior  curves  are  usually  to  be  found  in  some 
I'aulty  habits  of  the  patient  :  either  giving  rise  to  an  habitual  stoop,  and  thus 
causing  kyphosis,  or  throwing  too  great  a  weight  on  the  loins,  and  thus 
giving  rise  to  lordosis.  Myopia  and  other  impairments  of  vision  causing  the 
person  so  affected  to  stoop,  in  order  to  bring  the  page  nearer  the  eye  in 
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readiiio-,  is  a  comnion  cause  of  round  shoulders,  and  in  more  extreme  de<n-ces 
of  kyphosis.  "    ' ' 

Mechanism  and  Pathology. —The  proper  tension  of  the  ligaments  and 
muscles  of  the  spinal  columns  is  necessary  for  it  to  maintain  the  weight  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  body.  If  from  any  of  the  above  causes  these  structui-es  are 
weak,  and  the  spine  is  habitually  held  in  a  faulty  position,  a  gradually  in- 
creasing curvature  will  develop.  The  direction  of  the  deviation  is  often  an 
exaggeration  of  the  normal  curves  :  thus  in  kijphosis  the  excurvation  takes  place 
in  the  lower  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  regions,  which  are  naturally  prominent; 
and,  in  lordosis,  the  incurvation  is  most  marked  in  the  lumbar  region.  In 
laiercd  currature,  the  most  marked  deformity  is  in  the  dorsal  region,  where  the 
convexity  is  usually  directed  to  the  right,  and  is  indeed  an  exaggeration  of 

the  slight  inclination  of  the  spine  in  the  same 
direction  which  is  so  frequently  present.  A  second, 
or  compensating,  curve  occurs  in  the  lumbar  region, 
and  takes  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  the  dorsal 
region  (Fig.  621).  In  some  instances  there  is  a 
quadruple  curve  (Fig.  622). 

At  the  same  time  that  these  lateral  curves  take 
place,  there  is  a  tendency  to  rotation  of  the 
vertebrae  in  such  a  way  that  the  body  of  each 
vertebra  is  directed  towards  the  convexity  of  the 
curve,  and  the  spinous  process  towards  the  con- 
cavity. Thus  in  most  cases  the  body  of  a  dorsal 
vertebra  looks  forwards  and  to  the  right,  and  the 
spinous  process  backwards  and  to  the  left  (Fig.  625). 
This  rotation  is  of  much  importance,  as  we  shall 
see,  in  the  production  of  the  peculiar  deformity  of 
the  chest  which  occurs  in  cases  of  lateral 
curvature. 

Many  explanations  have  been  suggested  for  the 
movement  of  rotation,  but  in  lateral  curvature 
produced  in  the  way  above  described  it  seems 
probable  that  the  rotation  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are  more  free  to  move 
than  the  posterior  arches,  which  are  bound  firmly 
together  by  muscles  and  ligaments.  Thus,  when 
lateral  curvature  occurs,  the  bodies  undergo  dis- 
placement more  readily  than  the  arches,  and  rotation  in  the  direction 
above  indicated  is  the  result. 

Arbuthnot  Lane,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  this  subject,  has  shown 
how  lateral  curvature  may  result  from  the  constant  assumption  of  positions  of 
rest  in  standing.  Supposing  a  feeble  subject  to  stand  habitually  with  the 
weight  thrown  on  the  right  lower  limb,  the  pelvis  will  be  tilted  so  that  the 
upper  surface  of  the  sacrum  is  directed  somewhat  to  the  left.  A  lumbar  curve 
is  thus  produced  having  its  convexity  in  the  same  direction,  and  a  compen- 
sating curve  with  its  convexity  to  the  right  forms  in  the  dorsal  region.  In 
an  erect  column  each  vertebra  is  capable  of  rotation  around  an  antero-posterior 
or  a  transverse  axis,  but  in  lateral  curvature  rotation  takes  place  around  an 
oblique  axis  directed  forwards,  outwards  and  downwards.    This  is  readdy 
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ted  for  by  the  oblique  position  assumed  by  the  sacral  facet  when  the 
io-ht  of  the  body  is  thrown  unequally  on  the  two  lower  extremities. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  lateral  curvature  the  bones  are  not  altered  but  the 
intervertebral  discs  are  compressed  on  the  concave  side  of  the  curve,  boon, 
however,  a  gradual  alteration  takes  place  in  the  bones  themselves,  the  bodies 
of  which  assume  a  more  or  less  pronounced  wedged  shape,  the  broader  end  ot 
the  wedge  corresponding  to  the  convexity  and  the  narrower  end  to  the 
concavity  of  the  curvature.  In  advanced  cases  bony  hps  are  found  along  the 
borders  of  the  bodies  in  the  positions  of  greatest  compression,  and  these  may 
increase  in  size  until,  by  their  union  with  those  of  adjacent  vertebrae,  they 
foi-ni  strong  buttresses  passing  from  one  bone  to  another.  Too  much 
importance  cannot  be  attached  to  these  secondary  bony  deformities,  for  the 
object  of  treatment  must  be  to  cure  the  curvature  before  it  is  rendered 
permanent  by  their  occurrence. 

In  the  true  form  of  rickety  lateral  curvature  which  occasionally  occurs 
in  young  children,  the  most  important  element  is  an  unequal  growth  of 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrge  on  the  two  sides.  This  occurs  as  soon  as  the 
slightest  amount  of  lateral  curvature  is  main- 
tained by  faulty  positions.  The  weight  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  is  transmitted  chiefly 
through  those  portions  of  the  vertebral  bodies 
which  form  the  concavity  of  any  existing  curve. 
In  the  areas  of  maximum  pressure  the  growth 
of  the  rickety  bone  is  readily  Interfered  with 
and  thus  the  curve  is  constantly  exaggerated 
by  deficient  bone  growth  on  the  concave  side 
as  compared  with  that  on  the  convex  side. 

Signs  of  lateral  Curvature. — The  signs 
of  this  affection,  when  it  is  well  marked,  are 
obvious.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  dorsal 
curvature  is  convex  to  the  right  side  and  the 
lumbar  curvature  to  the  left.  The  amount  of 
the  deviation  becomes  more  apparent  if  the 
position  of  the  tip  of  each  spinous  process  is 
marked  on  the  skin  with  ink.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  remembered  that,  on  account  of  the 
rotation  of  the  vertebrae,  the  curve  thus  pro- 
duced is  much  less  marked  than  one  which 
would  be  formed  by  a  hne  drawn  through  the 
centres  of  the  bodies.  This  rotation  of  the  vertebrae  produces  a  very 
characteristic  deformity  of  the  chest.  Thus  the  ribs  on  the  right  side  are 
.  thrown  backwards  and  become  unusually  curved  in  their  posterior  parts  ;  and 
as  a  necessary  result  of  this  the  right  scapula  becomes  unduly  prominent,  so 
that  often  the  first  symptom  of  lateral  curvature  which  attracts  attention  is 
the  "  growing-out  "  of  the  right  shoulder.  For  the  same  reason  the  left  ribs 
are  sunk  and  depressed  behind,  whilst  they  project  in  front,  throwing  the 
sternum  over  to  the  right  of  the  middle  line  and  causing  projection  forwards 
of  the  left  breast.  The  intercostal  spaces  are  widened  on  the  right  side,  whilst 
on  the  left  side  the  ribs  are  crowded  together. 

When,  as  is  usual,  the  lumbar  curve  is  directed  to  the  left,  the  pelvis 
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becomes  tilted  downwards  on  the  left  side  ;  the  left  loin  is  prominent  and 
convex,  whde  the  right  is  hollow,  and  the  right  iliac  crest  is  more  prominent 
than  the  left. 

Very  commonly  there  is  a  good  deal  of  neuralgic  tenderness  about  tl,. 
spine,  constituting  the  ordinary  irritable  or  hysterical  spine,  and  at  this  early 
statje  there  may  be  aiiasmia  and  symptoms  of  impaired  nutrition. 

In  the  more  advanced  stages,  general  debility,  emaciation,  and  pallor  coiue 
on  ;  the  mal-nutritiou  of  the  body,  which  was  the  primary  cause  of  the 
curvature,  being  increased  by  the  compression  to  which  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  organs  are  subjected. 

During  the  early  period  of  the  case,  the  spine  preserves  its  flexibility  ;  and 
whilst  the  curve  is  still  recent,  and  the  patient  young,  if  the  weight  of  the 
head  and  shoulders  be  taken  off,  it  will  at  once  resume  its  straight  direction. 
Thus,  if  the  patient  be  hfted  off  the  ground  by  raising  her  up  with  the 
hands  under  the  axilife,  or  if  she  be  laid  down  on  her  face  on  a  flat  couch,  the 
back  will  fall  into  a  straight  position,  or  may  readily  be  made  to  do  so  by 
slight  traction.  After  the  affection  has  existed  for  some  time,  or  if  the 
patient  have  passed  that  age  at  which  consolidation  of  the  bones  and  ligaments 
is  completed,  the  distortion  will  continue  permanently,  in  whatever  position 
she  may  be  placed.  This  is  not  only  owing  to  the  deformity  of  the  spine, 
but  to  the  ribs,  and  the  ligamentous  and  muscular  structures  generally  of  the 
trunk,  having  become  distorted,  shortened,  and  fixed  in  their  abnormal  positiou. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  should  be 
conducted  on  rational  principles  ;  and,  when  divested  of  the  mystery  with 
which  some  interested  specialists  have  surrounded  it,  becomes  simple  enough. 
There  are  three  principles  of  treatment  that  require  to  be  carried  out  in  these 
cases.  The  first  is  the  improvement  of  the  general  health, — unless  this  be 
effected,  nothing  can  be  done  ;  the  second  is,  to  strengthen  the  muscles  of  the 
spine  ;  and  the  third,  to  avoid  all  faulty  attitudes  of  rest  by  which  the  curved 
position  of  the  spine  is  maintained. 

The  administration  of  some  of  the  milder  preparations  of  iron,  with  a  course 
of  aloetics  for  the  regulation  of  the  uterine  function,  is  of  great  moment  ;  at 
the  same  time,  a  nourishing  diet  of  animal  food  should  be  allowed,  and  the 
patient  encouraged  to  take  exercise  in  the  open  air.  By  these  means  the 
nutrition  of  the  system  will  be  improved,  and  the  tone  of  the  muscles  restored. 
The  greatest  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  position  which  the  patient  assumes 
when  sitting.  She  must  sit  quite  squarely  at  the  table  and  should  write  or 
draw  upon  a  sloping  desk  so  that  the  tendency  to  lean  forward  is  corrected. 
The  chair  should  have  a  high  back  which  slopes  slightly  backwards,  and 
against  this  the  patient's  shoulders  must  rest.  Should  there  be  any  error  in 
the  accommodative  power  of  the  eyes,  this  must  be  corrected  by  the  use  of 
proper  glasses.  If  the  girl  rides,  she  should  learn  to  sit  alternately  on  the  off 
and  near  sides.  Standing  still  must  be  avoided,  and  the  patient  particularly 
cautioned  against  lolling  about  with  the  weight  of  the  body  resting  more  on 
one  leg  than  the  other.  The  patient  should  sleep  on  a  firm  mattress,  with  the 
head  on  a  low  pillow. 

Amongst  the  most  valuable  means  of  strengthening  the  spinal  muscles  are 
douching  and  massage  and  the  regular  performance  of  suitable  exercises. 
The  back  should  be  well  douched  with  cold  or  tepid  salt  water  every  morninsr 
and  evening,  and  the  muscles  methodically  rubbed  from  top  to  bottom,  either 
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th  the  naked  hand,  or  with  a  slightly  stimulating  embrocation.  At  the 
._.  time,  if  the  patient's  strength  will  permit  it,  the  use  of  the  hand-swing 
ay  be  al'lowed.  A  simple  plan  consists  in  hanging  a  cross-bar  from  two 
1  looks  in  the  top  of  a  doorway  at  such  a  height  that  the  patient  can  just 
[•each  it  by  raising  herself  on  her  toes.  Whilst  the  spine  is  extended  in  this 
way  the  douching  and  massage  may  be  practised. 

Bernard  Eoth,  who  has  paid  particular  attention  to  the  treatment  of  lateral 
curvature  by  the  employment  of  regular  muscular  exercises,  has  formulated  a 
series  which  will  be  found  most  valuable.  Without  describing  each  exercise 
in  detail,  it  may  be  useful  to  indicate  some  of  the  chief  ones.  Whilst  the  patient 
lies  flat  on  the  back  four  slow  deep  inspirations  are  taken,  with  the  arms  by  the 
side  and  afterwards  extended  over  the  head  ;  rotation  and  lateral  flexion  of 
the  head  are  then  slowly  repeated  four  times  ;  circumduction  of  both  shoulders 
with  the  elbows  extended,  and  then  of  each  hip  separately,  is  next  performed 
ten  or  twelve  times.  The  circumduction  of  the  hips  is  also  practised  while 
the  patient  lies  in  the  prone  position.  Another  exercise  consists  in  the  patient 
lying  prone  on  a  flat  table  with  the  head  and  shoulders  projecting  over  the 
end  and  slowly  flexing  and  extending  the  spine.  No  exercises  must  be  suffi- 
ciently prolonged  to  cause  actual  fatigue,  and  after  them  the  patient  should 
vest  awhile  on  a  couch  or  chair.  Eoth  has  insisted  upon  the  importance  of 
I  ascertaining  in  what  position  the  deformity  of  the  spine  is  best  relieved — as 
by  extending  one  arm  above  the  head  and  holding  the  other  at  right  angles 
with  the  trunk — and  making  the  daily  assumption  of  this  position  for  a  variable 
time  part  of  the  treatment. 

The  recumbent  position  in  the  treatment  of  lateral  curvature  of  the 
spine,  though  a  valuable  means  as  an 
adjunct  to  other  measures,  has  been 
greatly  abused.  In  some  cases  of  great 
weakness  the  patient  must  be  kept 
lying  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  pro- 
longed rest  on  the  back  is  harmful  by 
increasing  the  muscular  weakness,  and 
should  only  be  prescribed  for  resting 
the  patient  after  walking  or  the  per- 
formance of  muscular  exercises. 

Mechanical  contrivances  of  all 
kinds  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
avoided.  Great  evil  may  be  occasioned 
and  the  deformity  increased  by  the 
unnecessary  employment  of  cumber- 
some machinery.  The  heavy  apparatus 
that  is  often  applied  to  growing  girls 
overpowers  and  compresses,  rather  than 
-supports  and  directs,  the  imperfectly 

•leveloped  and  still  yielding  skeleton.    By  the  use  of  complicated  machines  the 
muscles  of  the  back  become  weakened  and  atrophied  from  disuse  ;  the  pelvis 
IS  compressed  and  contracted  ;  and  those  very  evils  are  produced  by  the 
iQcchanician  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  Surgeon  to  avert  or  correct. 
In  some  long-standing  and  severe  cases  however,  in  which  the  deformity 
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has  become  perinuiient,  the  patient  may  derive  great  comfort  from  the  use  of 
the  apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  027.  This  takes  its  basis  of  support  from 
a  strong  well-fitting  pelvic  band  to  which  the  weight  of  the  upper  part  of  tlie 
body  is  transmitted  by  lateral  crutches. 

Sayre's  plaster  jacket  has  been  used  for  lateral  curvature,  but  is  wow 
generally  condemned,  as  it  prevents  movement  completely,  and  thus  increases 
the  weakness  of  the  muscles.  A  poro-plastic  jacket,  however,  which  can  be 
removed  for  washing,  rubbing  and  exercise  may  with  advantage  be  used  in  the 
place  of  more  costly  and  complicated  apparatus. 

In  cases  of  posterior  excurvation  or  posterior  incurvation  of  the  spine,  which 
we  have  seen  occasionally  results  from  causes  similar  to  those  which  produce 
lateral  curvature,  the  treatment  must  be  carried  out  on  the  same  lines  as  those 
above  described,  and  all  varieties  of  mechanical  support  should  as  far  as 
possible  be  avoided. 

Secondary  lateral  curvature  is  met  with  chiefly  in  cases  of  contractioa 
of  one  side  of  the  chest  following  empyema,  and  is  a  not  unfrequent  result  of 
any  condition  which  causes  inequality  in  the  length  of  the  lower  extremities. 
When  the  curvature  results  from  the  former  condition,  the  spine  is  curved 
laterally  so  that  its  concavity  is  directed  towards  the  contracted  side  of  the 
thorax.  The  deformity  is  necessarily  irremediable,  being  due  to  the  falling 
together  of  the  parietes  resulting  from  imperfect  expansion  of  the  lung. 

The  second  variety,  which  is  caused  by  unequal  length  of  the  lower  limbs 
must,  if  possible,  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  a  high  boot  on  the  foot  of  the 
shorter  limb.  This  must  be  remembered  in  the  treatment  of  cases  in  which 
the  shortening  results  from  hip-joint  disease  or  from  the  operation  of  excision 
of  the  upper  end  of  the  femur  undertaken  for  that  disease.  The  convexity 
of  the  lumbar  curve  is  directed  to  the  side  of  the  shorter  limb  and  the 
compensating  curve  in  the  dorsal  region  has  the  opposite  direction. 

A  certain  amount  of  lateral  curvature  is  seen  not  uncommonly  in  cases  of 
angular  deformity  due  to  caries  of  the  vertebra  when  the  destruction  of  the 
bodies  is  greater  on  one  side  than  the  other. 
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Various  deformities,  such  as  squint,  wry-neck,  and  club-foot,  are  due  to  a 
disturbance  of  the  normal  equilibrium  that  exists  between  antagonistic  muscles, 
so  that,  by  the  paralysis  of  one  set,  or  by  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  other,  the 
proper  balance  of  power  is  lost,  and  the  limb  or  part  deviates  fi-om  the  position 
that  is  natural  to  it,  being  drawn  aside  by  the  more  powerful  set  of  muscles. 
These  deformities  may  be  congenital,  or  they  may  be  acquired. 

The  primary  mischief  is,  in  many  cases,  seated  in  the  nervous  system  ;  in 
others,  but  more  rarely,  in  the  muscular.  The  ligaments  and  bones  become 
only  secondarily  altered  in  shape,  being  shortened  or  compressed  on  the  side 
towards  which  the  limb  or  part  inclines  or  is  drawn.  Fasciee  also  become 
shortened  and  tense,  and  the  disused  muscles  are  apt  to  become  wasted  and 
flabby.  The  contracted  muscle  after  a  time  may  become  permanently  rigid 
and  shortened. 

Causes.— The  causes  of  these  deformities  are  very  various  ;  but  they  may 

be  referred  to  the  following  heads  ,     j  j-  , 

1.  Prolonged  Abnormal  Position  of  a  limb,  as  in  an  unreduced  disloca- 
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tion  or  an  ankylosed  joint,  may  lead  to  permanent  deformity.  It  may  be  taken 
as  a  o-eneral  patholooical  law  that  ligaments,  fascia,  and  to  a  less  extent 
nmscles,  if  kept  for  a'sufficient  length  of  time  in  a  continuously  relaxed  state, 
become  shortened  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  position  m  which  they 
have  been  placed,  and  thus  render  permanent  the  displacement  which  origi- 
nally caused  the  relaxation.  The  most  marked  example  of  this  is  seen  in  cases 
of  neglected  psoas  abscess  amongst  the  poor,  in  which  the  patient  has  been 
allowed  to  lie  in  bed  for  months  before  death  -Nvith  the  knees  constantly  flexed. 
After  a  time  complete  extension  becomes  impossible,  and  dissection  proves 
that  this  is  due  to  shortening  of  those  ligaments  that  are  relaxed  in  flexion. 
A  similar  shortening  of  ligaments  or  fascite  may  occur  after  fractures,  if  the 
parts  be  kept  for  too  long  a  time  in  one  position,  more  particularly  if  they  be 
bound  and  matted  together  by  the  pressure  of  tight  bandages.  There  is  no 
danger  however  of  such  a  condition  being  developed  in  the  time  ordinarily 
required  for  the  treatment  of  a  fracture.  Some  forms  of  congenital  club-foot 
are  believed  to  be  due  to  a  prolonged  abnormal  position  of  the  limb  during 
intra-uterine  life. 

2.  Contraction  of  inflammatory  new  growths  or  of  tissues  which 
have  been  infiltrated  with  inflammatory  exudations  is  a  fruitful  cause 
of  deformities.  As  examples  may  be  mentioned,  the  contraction  of  the 
cicatrices  of  burns  in  any  part  of  the  body,  acquired  talipes  equinus  from 
contraction  following  a  deep-seated  abscess  in  the  calf,  and  contracted  knee  or 
hip  after  inflammation  of  the  joint. 

3.  Derangement  of  the  proper  antagonistic  action  of  certain  groups 
of  Muscles. — This  may  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes. 

(a.)  The  Position  of  the  Limb  may  give  one  group  of  muscles  an  advantage 
over  their  opponents  :  thus,  in  disease  of  the  knee,  the  flexed  position  gives 
the  flexor  muscles  an  advantage  over  the  extensors,  and  we  consequently  find 
that  the  head  of  the  tibia  becomes  after  a  time  displaced  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  backwards  into  the  ham,  merely  by  the  tonic  contraction  of  the  muscles 
without  any  weakness  or  paralysis  of  their  opponents. 

(b.)  Paralysis  or  paresis  of  one  group  of  muscles,  the  contractility  of  their 
antagonists  continuing  normal,  is  a  common  cause  of  deformity,  as  the  relative 
balance  of  action  is  destroyed,  and  the  stronger  muscles  will  pull  the  part  over 
to  their  side.  The  causes  of  this  condition  may  be  in  the  muscles  themselves, 
in  the  nerve  supplying  them,  or  in  the  central  nervous  system. 

The  muscle  itself  is  seldom  the  seat  of  the  primary  lesion.  G.  Y.  Poore  has 
pointed  out  that  a  single  muscle  or  group  of  muscles  may  be  weakened,  and 
their  contractility  in  response  to  electricity  impaired  by  excessive  use  without 
sufficient  intervals  of  rest.  This  is  often  accompanied  by  spasm  of  the  oppo- 
nent muscles,  sometimes  tonic,  but  more  often  clonic,  and  thus  deformity  may 
result.    This  is  not  however  a  common  cause  of  actual  deformity. 

The  conductivity  of  a  motor  nerve  is  frequently  abolished  by  wound,  injury, 
pressure  of  a  tumour,  exposure  to  cold,  or  neuritis  from  other  causes.  A  good 
example  of  the  effects  of  lesion  of  a  motor  nerve  in  producing  deformity  may 
be  seen  in  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  hand  and  forearm,  described  in  Vol.  I., 
p.  503,  as  resulting  from  paralysis  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  in  certain 
fractures  of  the  humerus.  In  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  from  cold  the  face 
is  drawn  to  the  sound  side.  Internal  squint  may  result  from  paralysis  of  the 
sixth  nerve  from  pressure  upon  it  as  it  enters  the  orbit,  the  external  rectus 
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losing  its  power  and  the  eye  being  rotated  inwards  by  the  action  of  its 
antagonist,  the  internal  rectus. 

Disease  of  the  central  nervous  system,  more  especially  of  the  spinal  cord,  ig  i 
a  frequent  cause  of  deformity,  which  is  very  common  in  infancy  and  early  I 
chilclhold,  as  a  consequence  of  Infantile  Paralysis.    This  disease  is  due  to  \ 
inflammation  of  the  anterior  grey  cornua  of  the  cord.     At  first  there  is  I 
extensive  paralysis,  which  gradually  clears  up  as  the  acute  stage  passes  off,  I 
often  leaving  merely  a  single  group  of  muscles  permanently  powerless,  as  1 
for  instance,  the  tibialis  anticus,  and  the  extensors  of  the  toes.    As  the  result 
of  this  the  foot  becomes  extended  by  the  unopposed  muscles  of  the  calf,  and 
one  form  of  acquired  club-foot  is  produced.    Little  made  the  important 
observation  that  many  cases  of  deformity  in  infants  appear  to  be  due  to 
mischief  inflicted  on  the  base  of  the  brain  during  protracted  and  instrumental  [ 
labours. 

Another  example  of  deformity  from  disease  of  the  central  nervous  system  is 
the  club-foot,  and  occasionally  club-hand  also,  met  with  in  cases  of  encepbalo- 
cele  or  spina  bifida. 

(c.)  Spasm  of  a  muscle  or  group  of  muscles  also  may  give  rise  to  deformity, 
the  opponent  muscles  remaining  perfect  in  their  contractility,  but  being  over- 
balanced by  the  continued  contraction  of  their  antagonists. 

Spasm  may  be  the  result  of  direct  irritation  of  the  central  nervous  system.  ' 
This  would  appear  to  be  the  case  in  some  forms  of  squint.    It  may  also  be 
reflex,  resulting  from  some  peripheral  irritation.     This  we  commonly  see  ' 
happen  in  cases  of  contraction  occurring  from  the  cutting  of  teeth,  the 
irritation  of  worms  in  the  intestinal  canal,  in  the  so-called  hysterical  contrac- 
tions from  uterine  irritation,  &c.    From  all  these  various  causes,  contraction 
and  consequent  deformity  may  arise.    In  some  cases  deformity  will  cease  after  i 
removal  of  the  cause  ;  but  in  other  instances,  in  which  it  has  been  of  long  ? 
duration,  the  deformity  will  continue,  owing  to  the  muscles  having  fallen  into 
a  kind  of  rigid  atrophy,  being  shortened  and  wasted. 

4.  When  deformity  has  arisen  in  the  lower  extremity  as  a  consequence  of 
any  of  the  above  conditions,  it  becomes  greatly  aggravated  by  the  iveight  of  i 
the  body  acting  on  the  deformed  limb.    This  we  see  specially  marked  in  old  | 
club-feet.  ^ 

Treatment. — The  General  Treatment  of  deformity  consists  in  removing  k 
the  cause  of  the  contraction  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  dependent  on  central  | 
or  peripheral  disease  or  irritation  that  admits  of  remedy.    Thus,  if  squinting 
arise  from  pressure  upon  the  brain,  the  eye  will  resume  its  straight  direction  • 
when  the  congested  vessels  are  relieved,  or  the  efl'used  fluid  absorbed  ;  or  if  a 
contraction  of  the  hamstring  muscles  arises  from  the  irritation  of  worms  in  the 
intestinal  canal,  a  purgative  dose  may  cure  the  affection. 

Electricity  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  agent  we  possess  for  the  treatment 
of  those  deformities  that  arise  from  paralysis  of  one  set  of  muscles  allowing 
those  that  retain  their  healthy  contractility  to  draw  the  parts  over  to  their 
side.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  external  popliteal  j 
nerve,  the  tibialis  anticus,  the  extensors  of  the  toes,  and  the  peronei— are  \ 
paralysed,  so  that  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  the  tibialis  posticus,  and  the  flexors 
of  the  toes  draw  the  foot  into  the  position  of  Talipes  Equinus  and  Varus,  the 
electricity  must  be  applied  to  the  former  group  of  muscles.  The  continuous 
current  will  be  found  the  most  eflicient,  faradization  being  of  but  little  use  if 
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degenerative  changes  have  commenced  in  the  paralysed  muscles.  In  the  case 
just  described  the  sponge  connected  with  the  positive  pole  should  be  tied  over 
the  external  popliteal  nerve  behind  the  head  of  the  fibula,  and  the  negative 
sponge  applied  freely  over  the  paralysed  muscles  till  the  skin  becomes  slightly 
reddened.* 

Friction  properly  applied  forms  a  useful  adjunct  to  electricity,  and  great 
care  must  be  taiven  to  keep  the  limb  ^yarm  by  proper  clothing,  without  which 
the  other  treatment  will  be  of  little  avail. 

In  many  cases,  the  contraction  may  be  slowly  but  very  effectually  overcome 
by  the  use  of  suitable  apparatus,  a  constant  elastic  or  tensive  action  being 
kept  up  by  means  of  bands  of  vulcanized  india-r libber  or  steel  springs.  The 
details  of  these  various  appliances,  though  belonging  to  the  department  of  the 
instrnment-maker,  cannot  be  too  carefully  studied  by  the  Surgeon,  who,  after 
all,  in  order  to  guide  and  control  their  action,  must  be  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  mechanical  principles  involved  in  their  construction.  In  many  of 
the  slighter  and  less  chronic  cases,  the  deformity  may  be  remedied  by  the 
employment  of  these  milder  means,  singly  or  con- 
joined ;  but  in  those  which  are  congenital  or  more 
permanent,  the  Division  of  the  Tendons  at  fault  is  the 
best  mode  of  restoring  the  natural  condition  of  the 
part.  The  orthopaidic  department  of  surgery  owes,  in 
a  great  measure,  its  existence  to  Delpech  and  Strom - 
eyer,  and  its  perfection  to  Little,  Tamplin,  Adams, 
and  others. 

Tenotomy. — By  tenotomy,  as  at  present  practised, 
is  meant  the  subcutaneous  division  of  a  contracted 
tendon  by  means  of  a  narrow-bladed  knife  (Figs. 
628,  621),  630)  introduced  obhquely  through  a.  punc- 
ture by  its  side.  In  doing  this,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  normal  anatomical  relations  of  parts 
are  often  a  good  deal  disturbed  in  cases  of  deformity  : 
and  thus  tendons  may  be  approximated  to  arteries 
and  nerves,  from  which,  in  the  healthy  condition  of 
the  limb,  they  are  widely  separated. 

In  tbe  operation  of  subcutaneous  tenotomy  the 
knife  may  be  used  in  one  of  two  ways.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  tendon  may  be  most  conveniently 
divided  by  introducing  the  blade  beneath  it  sideways,  and  then  turning  the 
edge  against  it,  and  scratching  through  it  by  a  kind  of  fine  sawing  movement, 
whilst  it  is  made  tense  by  an  assistant.  The  knife  should,  if  possible,  be  used 
as  a  lever,  the  back  being  firmly  pressed  against  some  resisting  point.  If  the 
blade  be  pressed  directly  forwards,  there  is  some  danger  that  it  may  suddenly 
cut  through  the  skin  as  the  tendon  gives  way.  The  second  way  is  to  pass  the 
tenotome  superficially  to  the  tendon  between  it  and  the  skin,  and  then  to  turn 
the  edge  against  it  whilst  it  is  made  tight  by  an  assistant.  By  this  plan  the 
danger  of  wounding  the  skin  is  avoided.  Only  a  drop  or  two  of  blood  is  lost 
in  the  operation  ;  and,  as  the  divided  tendon  retracts  with  a  kind  of  snap,  a 

*  For  details  of  the  treatment  of  paralysed  muscles  by  electricity,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  sneeinl 
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f?ap  will  be  left  between  the  two  ends,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  width, 
according  to  the  previous  amount  of  tension  in  the  part.  If  the  muscles  have 
been  contracted  for  some  years,  it  will  commonly  be  found  that  the  fasciae  iaj 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  tendon  have  become  rigid  and  unyielding,  forming 
cords  or  bands  stretching  across  from  the  side  of  the  gap.  If  these  be  very 
tense,  they  may  be  divided  in  the  same  way  ;  but  in  many  instances  it 
will  be  found,  after  a  short  time,  that  they  will  yield  by  stretching,  and 
consequently  will  not  require  division.  After  the  section  has  been  made,  th'- 
small  puncture  should  bo  closed  with  a  pad  of  lint  afid  a  strip  of  plaster,  or 
some  cotton-wool  and  collodion.  The  admission  of  air  should  be  carefully 
guarded  against,  lest  it  carry  with  it  impurities  which  might  give  rise  to 
inflammation  and  suppuration.  For  the  same  reason  the  knife  should  bo 
cleaned  in  carbolic  lotion  and  the  skin  washed  with  the  same  before  the  opei-a- 
tion.  Even  without  any  antiseptic  precautions,  however,  it  is  very  rarely  that 
suppuration  follows  subcutaneous  tenotomy,  if  performed  with  ordinary  care. 

After  tenotomy  the  part  should  be  brought  at  once  into  the  best  possible 
position  and  fixed  by  the  use  of  a  suitable  splint  or  other  appliance.  As  a 
rule  the  position  can  subsequently  be  improved  by  reapplying  the  apparatus 
at  intervals  and  by  the  use  of  rubbing  and  massage  ;  in  this  way  other  tense 
structures,  such  as  ligaments  and  fascia3  are  gradually  stretched.  It  was  at 
one  time  the  practice'not  to  begin  extension  until  three  or  four  days  after  the 
operation,  the  view  being  held  that  it  was  advisable  to  allow  the  divided  ends 
of  the  tendon  to  unite  by  soft  plastic  material  before  any  attempt  was  made  to 
remedy  the  deformity.  Immediate  extension,  as  suggested  by  Sayre,  is  now . 
however,  universally  adopted. 

The  mode  of  Repair  of  Divided  Tendons  has  given  rise  to  some  con- 
troversy, there  being  two  theories  with  regard  to  the  process.  According  t:i 
one  the  granulation  tissue  between  the  divided  and  retracted  ends  gradually 
undergoes  a  process  of  contraction,  analogous  to  that  which  takes  place  m  the 
cicatrix  of  a  burn,  so  as  to  cause  approximation  of  the  cut  ends  of  the  tendon 
at  the  expense  of  the  muscle,  which  becomes  partially  lengthened,  untd  at  last 
merely  a  transverse  linear  cicatrix  is  left  at  the  line  of  section.  Adams  has, 
however,  conclusively  shown  that  this  theory  is  erroneous,  and  that  repan- is 
effected  by  the  formation  of  vascular  granulation  tissue  between  the  cut  ends, 
chiefly  from  the  sheath  and  soft  parts  around  ;  that  this  undergoes  gradual 
development  into  fibrous  tissue  ;  and  that  the  tendon  is  actually  lengthened 
and  remains  permanently  so,  though  perhaps  not  to  the  full  extent  of  the  gap 
at  first  existing  between  its  ends.  The  new  material  eventually  resembles  the 
normal  structure  of  tendon  so  closely  that  the  microscope  fails  to  detect  any 
appreciable  difi-erence,  and  it  can  be  distinguished  only  by  its  more  translucent 
annearance  from  the  old  tendon. 

In  cases  of  congenital  malformation,  the  question  frequently  arises 
whether  tenotomy  should  be  performed  in  early  infancy,  or  delayed  to  a  more 
advanced  a<.e.  As  a  general  rule  I  think  that,  if  operation  will  certaraly  be 
neceTa^^J, tt  should  not  be  delayed  :  it  is  not  more  difficult  at  an  early  penod 
JlfctlL  at  any  other;  no  danger  attends  it,  and  when  performed  ,„r,„g 
infancy  there  is  a  far  less  chance  of  the  deformity  being  permanent,  than  if 
he  o«ration  be  delayed  for  some  yeai-s.  But  it  must  be  remembered  1 
mLy^l  ght  deformities  and  contractions  in  infants  may  be  removed  withou 
TperLion,  by  attention  to  proper  mechanical  and  hygienic  means.  The 
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ri  Sm-o-eon  should  not,  therefore,  be  too  ready  to  operate  in  slight  cases  at 
(1  tender  ages. 

DEFOKMITIES   AFFECTING    THE    FACE    AND  NECK. 

Wry-neck,  TorticoUis  or  Caput  Obstipuni,  is  characterized  by  a  faulty 
■i  position  of  the  head,  which  usually  takes  the  form  of  lateral  flexion  of  the 
.  neck,  so  that  the  head  is  approximated  to  one  or  other  shoulder,  ihe  cases 
i  which  are  included  under  the  general  name  of  "wry-neck,  may  result  from 
very  different  causes  of  which  by  far  the  most  important  are  various  conditions 
'  of  temporary  contraction,  permanent  retraction,  or  spasmodic  action  of  one  or 
r  more  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  especially  the  sterno-mastoids.  Torticollis 
J  may  however,  result  from  the  traction  of  the  cicatrices  of  burns  of  the  side 
'  of  the  neck,  and  also  from  disease  of  the  bones  or  joints  of  the  cervical  spine. 
,  It  is  often  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  distinguish  the  deformity  resulting 
J  from  spinal  disease  from  the  ordinary  forms  of  muscular  torticolhs. 

A  simple  transient  form  of  torticollis  is  often  met  with  as  the  "stiff  neck  " 
following  exposure  to  cold.  This  is  often  spoken  of  as  "rheumatic,"  but  it 
must  be  clearly  distinguished  from  certain  intractable  forms  which  are  some- 
times associated  with  or  follow  other  manifestations  of  rheumatisai.  In  these 
cases  the  sterno-mastoid  may  be  affected,  but  often  the  posterior  muscles  of 
the  neck,  especially  the  trapezius  and  the  splenius  capitis,  appear  to  be  chiefly 
at  fault.  This  condition  is  very  liable  to  become  chronic  and  lead  to  per- 
manent retraction  of  the  affected  muscles.  Wry-neck  occasionally  comes  on 
in  childhood  after  measles  or  scarlet  fever,  usually  as  a  consequence  of  inflamed 
cervical  glands,  and  is  then  due  to  the  position  instinctively  assumed  by  the 
head  in  order  to  relax  the  muscular  tension  on  the  inflamed  side  of  the  neck. 

The  chronic  forms  of  muscular  torticollis  are  due  in  most  cases  to  retraction 
of  one  sterno-mastoid.  This  condition  is  generally  met  with  in  childhood,  but 
in  rare  cases  appears  to  be  congenital  and  may  possibly  then  be  due  to 
malposition  in  the  uterus.  It  has  long  been  thought  probable  that  some 
cases  of  torticollis  occurring  in  childhood  owe  their  origin  to  some  damage 
of  one  sterno-mastoid  muscle  during  birth.  It  is  now  generally  recognized 
that  the  hard  sweUing  which  is  occasionally  present  in  this  muscle  in  infants 
is  the  result  of  partial  rupture  of  the  fibres,  due  usually  to  traction  on  the 
after-coming  head  in  breech  presentations  (Chap.  LIV.,  p.  G13).  The  relation 
between  this  hsematoma  of  the  sterno-mastoid  and  the  subsequent  development 
of  torticolhs  has  heen  carefully  investigated  by  numerous  observers,  and  the 
fact  has  been  estabhshed  by  Volkmann,  Glutton,  Owen,  D'Arcy  Power,  and 
others,  that  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  gradual  retraction  occurs  in  the 
damaged  muscle  with  the  production  of  varying  degrees  of  torticollis.  Power 
finds  that  of  lOG  cases  of  heematoma  of  the  sterno-mastoid  which  he  was  able 
to  collect,  well-marked  wry-neck  followed  in  at  least  21  cases.  In  this  variety 
of  the  deformity  the  muscle  of  the  right  side  is  the  more  usually  affected. 
Permanent  retraction  of  the  sterno-mastoid  or  other  muscles  is  an  occasional 
sequel  of  the  acute  rheumatic  contractions  above  mentioned.  Paralysis  of  one 
sterno-mastoid  is  a  very  rare  cause  of  wry-neck  ;  the  deformity  is  produced 
by  the  unopposed  contraction  of  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side  which  may 
after  a  time  become  permanently  retracted. 

Spasmodic  torticollis  is  an  unusual  form  due  to  clonic  or  tonic  contractions 
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of  the  sterno-inastoid  or  otlicr  muscles  of  the  neck,  such  as  the  trapezius  o 
splenius.  The  spasm  may  be  completely  iotermittent,  each  attack  coming  on 
suddenly  with  f>reat  pain  and  the  affected  muscles  relaxing  again  after  a 
variable  time.  In  cases  of  loug  standing  the  spasm  is  liable  to  become  tonic 
and  finally  some  permanent  retraction  of  the  muscle  results.  In  the  earlio'- 
stages  the  spasm  may  be  overcome  by  gentle  traction  and  disappears  entirely 
when  the  patient  is  antesthetized.  Tn  cases  in  which  the  sterno-mastoid  or 
trapezius  is  affected,  it  is  probable  that  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  is  at  fault 
or  that  the  spasm  may  result  from  some  central  lesion.  An  interesting  case 
probably  of  this  nature  has  been  recorded  by  Poore.  The  muscles  chiefly 
affected  were  the  left  sterno-mastoid  and  the  right  splenius  capitis,  which  are 
associated  in  turning  the  head  to  the  right.  The  sternal  head  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  had  been  divided  with  only  temporary  relief.  The  patient  had  Lad 
syphilis.  Thsre  was  a  small  scar  on  the  scalp  close  to  the  middle  line  and 
near  the  left  coronal  suture,  a  position  which  agrees  with  Ferrier's  centre  for 
rotation  of  the  head  to  the  opposite  side.  Complete  relief  followed  a  coui  s..- 
of  mercury;  otherwise  it  had  been  decided  to  trephine  over  the  position  of  tli<- 
scar,  on  the  supposition  that  some  meningeal  thickening  beneath  this  miglit 
be  the  cause  of  the  spasm.  When  the  spasm  affects  the  deep  posterior  muscles 
of  the  neck  it  is  the  posterior  cervical  nerves  which  are  probably  at  fault. 

Hysterical  torticolhs  is  occasionally  met  with  in  young  females  who  exhibit 
other  evidences  of  functional  disorder.  In  these  cases  the  head  may  assume 
any  position,  but  often  it  is  flexed  laterally  and  the  shoulder  raised.  The 
disappearance  of  the  deformity  under  an  anaesthetic  and  the  general  features 
of  the  case  will  usually  serve  to  indicate  its  nature. 

The  Symptoms  vary  considerably  in  different  cases.  When  the  deformity 
arises  from  retraction  of  one  sterno-mastoid,  a  triple  displacement  of  the  head 
results  ;  it  is  drawn  downwards  towards  the  shoulder  of  the  affected  side, 
whilst  the  face  is  turned  to  the  opposite  side  and  slightly  upwards. 

The  affected  sterno-cleido-mastoid  will  be  found  hard,  defined,  and 
shortened  ;  sometimes  both  divisions  of  the  muscle  are  equally  tense, 
standing  out  in  strong  relief,  so  as  to  look  almost  like  two  distinct  muscles. 
In  other  cases,  one  division,  and  then  more  usually  the  sternal,  is  chiefly 
affected.  After  a  time  the  cervical  vertebrse  participate  in  and  maintain  the 
displacement,  becoming  rotated  on  their  axes  and  curved.  Eventually  the 
whole  spinal  column  shares  in  the  displacement,  and  lateral  curvature  sets  in. 
The  deeper  muscles  also  become  shortened,  and  the  anterior  margin  and  clavi- 
cular attachment  of  the  trapezius  will  often  be  found  tense  and  preternatu rally 
defined. 

In  well-marked  cases  of  torticollis  the  features  lose  their  symmetry,  and  the 
lines  of  the  eye-brows,  eyes,  and  mouth  are  lower  on  the  side  towards  which 
the  head  is  inchned.  In  advanced  cases  the  whole  side  of  the  face  and  even 
of  the  head  may  be  distinctly  flattened.  This  asymmetry  of  the  face  is  the 
result  of  imperfect  development  when  the  torticollis  occurs  in  infants  ;  but 
it  has  been  observed  to  occur  when  the  torticollis  arises  in  adults,  and  under 
these  circumstances  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  due  to  impaired  nutrition 
•  from  interference  with  the  circulation  through  the  carotid  on  the  contracted 
side. 

In  spasmodic  torticollis  the  position  which  the  head  assumes  during  the 
attacks  of  spasm  will  depend  upon  which  muscles  are  affected.    Spasm  of  one 
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sterao-mastoid  will  throw  the  head  into  the  position  above  described  ;  if  both 
muscles  are  affected  the  head  is  thrown  forwards.  In  spasm  of  the  posterior 
muscles  varying  degrees  of  extension  and  rotation  are  met  with.  Thus  one 
trapezius  will  draw  the  head  backwards  with  a  slight  inclination  of  the  face  to 
the  opposite  side  ;  both  trapezii  acting  together  will  simply  extend  the  head. 
The  splenius  capitis  inclines  the  head  laterally  and  rotates  the  face  to  the 
same  side,  and  acting  with  the  stern o -mastoid  of  the  opposite  side  will  serve 
to  increase  the  rotation  produced  by  the  latter  muscle.  It  has  akeady  been 
mentioned  that  in  long-standing  cases  of  spasmodic  wry-neck  the  deformity 
may  be  rendered  permanent  by  retraction  of  the  affected  muscles.  Purely 
spasmodic  torticollis  can  be  distinguished  from  that  due  to  permanent 
shortening  of  the  muscles  by  the  fact  that  it  is  often  paroxysmal,  that  the 
deformity  can  be  overcome  by  traction,  and  that  it  disappears  during  sleep 
and  anaesthesia. 

The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  muscular  torticollis  with 
3  disease  of  the  cervical  spine.  It  must  be  remembered  that  spasmodic  muscular 
ft  contractions  in  the  neck  may  result  from  irritation  of  the  nerve  roots  at  the 
intervertebral  foramina.  In  the  case  of  torticolhs  due  to  retraction  of  one 
sterno-mastoid,  the  freedom  of  the  movements  other  than  those  limited  by  the 
shortened  muscle  will  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  the  deformity  following 
spinal  disease,  whilst  from  early  caries  it  differs  in  the  absence  of  pain  and 
complete  freedom  from  swelling  or  thickening  about  the  vertebrae. 

The  Treatment  of  the  acute  forms  of  torticollis  such  as  that  which 
I  follows  exposure  to  cold  consists  in  rest  of  the  part  and  the  application  of 
f  warmth,  followed  by  rabbing  with  stimulating  liniments.  If  the  deformity 
I  be  secondary  to  inflamed  cervical  glands  these  must  receive  appropriate 
treatment. 

In  a  well-marked  case  of  torticollis,  arising  from  permanent  shortening  of  one 
of  the  sterno-mastoids,  which  is  the  common  form  of  the  affection,  the  treatment 
may  best  be  conducted  by  dividing  the  inferior  attachment  of  the  muscle,  and 
f,  thus  allowing  the  head  to  regain  its  proper  position.    The  subcutaneous  division 
of  the  muscle  is  a  somewhat  delicate  operation,  on  account  of  the  important 
1  structui-es  that  lie  Immediately  behind  it.    By  dividing  it,  however,  from 
[;  behind  forwards,  close  to  the  sternum  and  along  the  clavicle,  there  can,  if 

7  ordinary  care  be  employed,  be  httle  risk  of  doing  any  damage,  as  these  bones 
£  carry  the  lower  attachment  of  the  muscle  forwards,  and  separate  it  from  sub- 
j  jacent  parts.  The  sternal  attachment  of  the  muscle,  which  is  usually  very 
1  tense  and  prominent,  may  be  divided  by  making  a  puncture  on  the  inner  side 

of  the  tendon,  pushing  a  narrow  director  behind  the  muscle,  drawing  the 
i  latter  forwards,  and  then  passing  an  ordinary  tenotome  behind  the  tendon, 
ri  with  its  flat  side  towards  it,  just  in  front  of  the  upper  margin  of  the  sternum, 
'1  and  cutting  forwards,  whilst  the  muscle  is  put  well  upon  the  stretch.  In 
^  dividing  the  clavicular  origin,  a  puncture  should  be  made  with  a  scalpel  upon 
*i  and  down  to  the  clavicle  in  the  cellular  space  which  lies  between  the  two 
1  attachments  of  the  muscle,  and  then  by  pushing  a  long,  blunt-pointed,  narrow- 

8  bladed  tenotome  beneath  the  insertion  of  the  muscle,  this  is  divided  in  a 
T  direction  forwards.  In  this  situation  also  the  director  may  be  used,  unless 
»  the  parts  are  very  tense.  Care  must  be  taken  of  the  external  jugular  vein  at 
)  the  outer  edge  of  the  muscle.  Should  this  vessel  run  inconveniently  close  to 
>  the  edge,  the  safer  plan  is  to  begin  the  operation  from  the  outer  side,  making 
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the  first  puncture  here.  After  division  of  the  tendon,  the  deep  fascia  of  the 
neck  will  sometimes  be  found  stretching  across  in  firm  and  tense  bands; 
these,  however,  had  better  not  be  interfered  with,  as  they  will  yield  in  time', 
and  great  risk  of  injuring  the  subclavian  and  carotid  vessels  would  attend 
any  attempt  at  their  division.  Nor  should  the  edge  of  the  knife  ever  be 
turned  inwards.  Care  must  be  taken  to  divide  the  muscle  completely,  but  not 
to  carry  the  incision  too  freely  or  deeply.  I  have  heard  of  more  than  one  case 
in  which,  from  want  of  due  precaution,  abundant  hgemorrhage  occurred,  and 
of  three  in  which  a  fatal  result  followed  the  operation. 

The  dangers  of  the  subcutaneous  division  of  the  sterno-mastoid  can  be 
avoided,  and  the  operation  performed  more  thoroughly,  by  means  of  the  open 
method.  This  consists  in  making  a  short  transverse  incision  over  the  muscle 
about  one  finger's  breadth  above  the  clavicle.  The  muscle  is  then  carefully 
divided  as  completely  as  may  be  necessary  with  forceps  and  scalpel. 

If  the  open  method  be  adopted  with  careful  antiseptic  precautions,  it  is 
certainly  in  every  way  superior  to  the  subcutaneous  mode  of  division. 

After  the  operation  the  head  must  be  maintained  in  the  best  possible  posi- 
tion by  the  use  of  a  suitable  apparatus.  The  complicated  instruments  which 
consist  of  a  spinal  support  with  an  arrangement  of  pads,  by  which  pressure 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  head  in  different  directions,  have  been  dis- 
carded almost  entirely  in  favour  of  simpler  means.  One  of  the  best  methods 
consists  in  applying  a  plaster  jacket  in  the  same  way  as  for  spinal  disease,  and 
moulding  a  poroplastic  cap  to  the  head,  or  fixing  a  stout  strip  of  plaster 
circularly  around  it.  The  head  is  then  kept  in  position  by  the  use  of  one  or 
more  india-rubber  cords,  which  are  attached  by  one  end  to  the  cap  or  strap- 
ping, and  by  the  other  to  a  hook  in  the  plaster  jacket.  Several  hooks  should 
be  fixed  to  the  jacket  so  that  the  direction  of  the  traction  on  the  head  may  be 
altered  at  will.  As  a  rule  one  band  should  be  so  arranged  that  it  exerts  its 
traction  in  the  line  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  opposite  to  that  which  has 
been  divided.  Manipulation  and  massage  will  much  assist  in  rectifying  the 
position. 

In  the  treatment  of  spasmodic  iorticollis  any  condition  which  might  act 
upon  the  muscle  reflexly  must  be  sought  for  and  relieved.  A  thorough  trial 
must  be  given  to  the  constant  current  and  massage,  whilst  it  is  of  much 
importance  to  attend  to  the  condition  of  the  general  health.  When  the 
sterno-mastoid  is  affected,  the  spasm  has  been  relieved  for  a  while  by  dividing 
the  muscle,  but,  if  any  operative  interference  be  necessary,  the  choice  must  lie 
between  stretching  and  excision  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve.  Of  these 
methods  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred,  and  neurectomy  should  certainly  be 
performed  if  other  measures  have  failed  to  relieve  the  spasm. 

The  nerve  is  best  reached  by  an  incision  along  the  anterior  border  of  the 
sterno-mastoid,  beginning  at  the  apex  of  the  mastoid  process,  and  extending 
downwards  for  three  inches.  The  edge  of  the  muscle  is  freely  exposed  and 
turned  outwards  until  the  nerve  is  seen  entering  its  deep  surface.  This  it 
does  at  a  point  about  two  inches  below  the  mastoid,  or  opposite  the  angle  of 
the  jaw.  If  any  difficulty  arise  in  recognising  the  nerve,  Ballance  recommends 
that  the  lower  border  of  the  digastric  be  defined  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
wound  ;  the  spinal  accessory  escapes  from  beneath  this  muscle  just  below  the 
transverse  process  of  the  atlas.  An  inch  or  more  of  the  nerve  should  be 
excised,  and  the  proximal  end  thoroughly  stretched,  or  completely  avulsed. 
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Campbell  de  Morgan,  who  first  excised  a  portion  of  the  spinal  accessory  in 
1862,  exposed  the  nerve  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid.  This 
method  is  not  suited  for  cases  in  which  the  sterno-mastoid  is  affected.  The 
immediate  result  of  the  operation  is  to  paralyze,  more  or  less  completely,  the 
sterno-mastoid  and  trapezius  and  relieve  the  spasm.  In  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  the  relief  has  been  permanent,  although  the  paralysis  has 
improved.  In  other  cases  the  spasm  has  returned  after  a  variable  interval, 
and  sometimes  has  spread  to  other  muscles.  Petit  in  1891  collected  26  cases 
of  neurectomy  of  the  spinal  accessory  for  spasmodic  torticollis :  in  13  the 
result  was  successful;  7  were  improved,  2  were  slightly  better,  3  had 
temporary  relief,  and  1  died  of  erysipelas.  Southam  has  performed  the 
operation  in  10  cases  ;  four  of  these  were  known  to  be  completely  relieved 
after  periods  varying  from  two  to  eight  years. 

In  a  case  of  severe  spasm  affecting  the  posterior  muscles  of  the  neck  in 
which  no  relief  followed  other  measures.  Keen  excised  parts  of  the  posterior 
primary  divisions  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  cervical  nerves.  The  opera- 
tion afforded  marked,  but  not  complete,  relief.  Similar  treatment  has  been 
adopted  by  Noble  Smith  and  others,  but  the  cases  in  which  such  severe 
measures  are  justified  are  necessarily  extremely  rare. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  wry-neck  appears  to  be  dependent  rather  on 
paralysis  of  one  sterno-mastoid  than  on  spasm  of  the  other,  electricity  will 
be  found  most  useful. 


DEFOEMITIES   OF    THE   ARM   AND  HAND. 

Contraction  of  the  Arm  is  not  of  very  common  occurrence,  except  as  the 
result  of  burns.  I  have,  however,  met  with  four  distinct  forms  of  contraction 
of  the  forearm. 

1.  There  may  be  ankylosis  of  the  elbow -joint,  the  forearm  being  bent  at  a 
right  angle  with  the  arm,  the  result  of  disease  in  or  around  the  articulation. 
If  the  ankylosis  be  fibrous,  and  the  muscles  strong  and  firm,  a  very  useful 
limb  may  be  restored  by  breaking  -down  adhesions,  under  chloroform;  by 
forcible  flexion  and  extension,  followed  by  the  use  of  passive  motion,  friction, 
and  douches.  Should  the  muscles  be  very  flaccid  and  wasted,  forcible  extension 
may  leave  a  permanently  weakened  limb,  over  which  the  patient  has  lost  the 
power  of  flexion.  In  such  cases  I  have  found  gradual  extension,  made  by 
means  of  an  angular  splint  acted  upon  by  a  racket-apparatus,  the  safest 
means  of  restoring  the  utility  of  the  arm.  If  the  ankylosis  be  osseous,  the 
bones  should  be  resected,  a  wedge-shaped  piece  being  sawn  out,  and  a  false 
joint  allowed  to  form. 

2.  The  biceps  may,  by  its  contraction,  occasion  a  permanent  flexion  of  the 
arm.  This  contraction  of  the  biceps  may  be  hysterical,  rheumatic,  or 
syphilitic.  The  syphilitic  form  may  be  due  to  gummatous  infiltration  of  the 
muscle.  When  it  is  hysterical,  occurring  in  young  women,  it  requires  the 
ordinary  constitutional  treatment  of  hysteria;  should  this  fail  in  removing  it, 
extension  may  be  made,  under  chloroform,  and  the  arm  keep  in  a  straight 
position  for  a  time.  When  it  is  syphihtic  the  ordinary  treatment  of  syphilis 
may  produce  a  cure.  When  of  organic  character,  and  permanent,  section  of 
the  tendon  and  its  aponeurosis  may  be  practised,  due  care  being  taken  of  the 
brachial  artery  and  median  nerve.    This  operation  is  most  safely  done  by 
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introducing  the  tenotome  to  the  inner  side  of  the  tendon,  slipping,'  it  under, 
and  cutting  upwards  and  outwards  ;  the  artery  being  guarded  and"pushed  to 
the  inner  side  hy  the  pressure  of  the  left  forefinger. 

3.  The  forearm  may  be  forcibly  pronated  and  flexed  as  the  result  of  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  radio-humeral  articulation.  Here  forcible  supination  and 
extension,  under  chloroform,  is  the  best  remedy. 

4.  The  forearm  may  be  l)ent  on  the  arm  in  consequence  of  the  contraction 
of  the  cicatrix  of  a  burn  along  the  inside  of  the  limb.  In  this  case  the  plastic 
operation  described  in  Vol.  I.,  p.  401,  must  be  practised. 

Ankylosis  of  the  Arm  in  the  Straight  Position  is  a  condition  of  very 


Fig.  631.— Contraction  of  Supinators  of  Forearm  and  Extensors  of  the  Hand. 


serious  inconvenience,  the  limb  being  almost  useless  for  all  ordinary  purposes 
of  life.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  treatment  to  be  adopted  must  depend  upon 
whether  the  ankylosis  be  fibrous  or  osseous.  If  it  be  fibrous,  however  firm, 
the  forearm  may  always  readily  be  brought  into  a  rectangular  position  by 
flexion  under  chloroform,  and  the  mobility  of  the  joint  may  then  be  improved 
or  restored  by  passive  motion,  friction,  and  douches.  If  it  be  osseous,  a  wedge 
of  bone  must  be  removed,  and  the  case  treated  as  an  ordinary  instance  of 
excision  of  the  elbow,  with  a  view  of  establishing  a  false  joint. 

Acquired  Contraction  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Forearm  implicating 


Fig.  032.— Contraction  of  Flexors  and  Pronators  of  the  Hand. 


the^  Hand  is  occasionally  met  with  in  adults.  I  have  seen  it  in  two  opposite 
conditions  :  that  of  forcible  extension  (Fig.  G31),  and  that  of  forcible  flexion 
and  pronation  (Fig.  632),  In  both  instances  it  appeared  to  have  been  the 
result  of  excessive  use  of  certain  muscles  ;  in  the  first  case  in  wringing  out 
clothes,  in  the  other  in  cutting  with  very  heavy  shears.  In  the  case  of  flexion 
and  pronation,  it  was  interesting  to  observe  that,  when  the  fingers  were 
extended,  the  wrist  became  flexed,  and  when  the  wrist  was  extended  the 
fingers  became  bent  in.  In  these  cases  change  of  occupation,  friction,  and 
galvanism,  with  the  use  of  a  straight  splint,  were  advantageously  resorted  to, 
a  cure  being  eventually  effected. 
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Paralysis  of  the  Extensors  and  Supinators,  owing  to  the  injury  of  the 
musculo-spiral  nerve  consequent  on  fracture  of  the  humerus,  has  been  described 

in  Vol.  I.,  p.  593.  111,1, 
Clnb-hand.— A  deformity  resembUng  club-foot  is  occasionally,  though 
rarely,  met  with  in  the  hand.  The  contraction  may  occur  in  two  directions  : 
either  in  the  sense  of  preternatural  flexion,  or  in  that  of  abnormal  extension 
of  the  member.  Ic  has  been  described  by  Cruveilhier,  Yoillermier,  and  Smith 
of  Dublin.  In  most  of  the  cases  that  have  been  met  with,  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  deformity  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  with  congenital  dislocation 
of  the  wrist ;  and  in  Smith's  case  there  was  an  accessory  semilunar  bone  in 
the  carpus.  In  other  cases  it  has  been  caused  by  congenital  absence  of  the 
radius.  Little,  if  anything,  can  be  done  by  surgery  for  the  relief  of  this 
defo)-mity. 

Arthritis  Deformans  or  Rheumatoid  Arthritis  of  the  hand  is  a 
common  affection.  In  this  condition,  the  fingers  which  are  thickened  and 
stiffened  are  partially  bent  towards  the  palm,  and  at  the  same  time  turned 
towards  the  ulnar  side.  The  articulations  are  swollen,  and  in  the  earlier 
stages  painful.  The  disease  rarely  occurs  before  middle  age.  It  is  more 
common  in  elderly  people,  and  especially  those  of  the  labouring  class,  whose 
hands  have  been  much  exposed  to  the  weather,  with  the  fingers  bent  as  in 
holding  reins  or  agricultural  implements.  The  deformity  is  permanent  and 
incurable. 

Dupuytren's  Contraction  of  the  Fingers. — One  or  more  fingers  may  be 
bent  in  consequence  of  injury  of  the  flexor  tendons  ;  the  skin  and  fascial 
structures  of  the  palm  remaining  sound  with  the  exception  of  some  cicatricial 
tissue.  Such  a  contraction  is  incurable,  as  a  portion  of  the  tendon  has 
probably  sloughed  away.  In  the  true  digital  contraction,  commonly  called 
Dupuyiren's  contraction — its  pathology  having  been  pointed  out  by  that  great 
Surgeon  in  1832 — the  tendons  and  their  sheaths  are  unaffected,  the  deformity 
being  due  to  changes  taking  place  in  the  fascial  structures  outside  them. 
Most  commonly  this  commences  in  the  little  finger,  and  thence  gradually 
extends  to  the  ring  and  middle  fingers,  which  become  so  forcibly  and  firmly 
flexed,  that  their  extension  is  not  practicable.  The  thumb  and  index  finger 
ai-e  much  less  commonly  affected.  This  deformity  is  very  rare  in  females,  and 
is  most  commonly  met  with  in  males  after  forty.  It  has  very  generally  been 
supposed  that  the  condition  results  from  frequent  and  continued  pressure  on 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  as  in  leaning  on  a  round-ended  stick  in  walking,  or  in  those 
trades  in  which  an  instrument  is  pressed  into  the  hollow  of  the  hand.  This, 
however,  seems  doubtful  ;  it  certainly  often  occurs  without  any  apparent 
exciting  cause.  In  some  cases  I  have  found  it  associated  with  a  rheumatic  or 
gouty  diathesis,  and  Lockwood  has  demonstrated  the  presence  of  uric  acid 
crystals  in  the  thickened  fascia  removed  by  operation.  On  examining  the 
contracted  fingers,  projecting  ridges  will  be  felt  extending  from  the  palm  to 
their  anterior  aspects  ;  and  on  endeavouring  to  straighten  them,  these  ridges 
will  be  found  to  become  stretched,  and  the  palmar  fascia  to  be  rendered  tense. 
The  skin  covering  these  fascial  ridges  is  at  first  free,  but  after  a  time  becomes 
adherent  to  them.  So  firmly  are  the  fingers  contracted,  that  by  no  effort  can 
they  be  extended. 

Pathology.— Dupuytren  found  on  dissecting  a  hand  which  was  the  seat 
of  this  disease,  that  after  the  removal  of  the  skin,  which  was  loose  and  flaccid, 
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the  contraction  continued  as  before,  and  this,  therefore,  could  not  be  its  seat ; 
that  the  palmar  fascia,  which  was  exposed,  was  tense  and  shortened,  whilst 
from  the  lower  aspect  some  cord-like  prolongations  passed  up  by  the  side  of 
tbe  fingers  ;  and  that,  when  these  were  divided,  the  contraction  was  imme- 
diately removed,  the  tendons,  the  bones,  and  the  joints  being  perfectly  sound. 
He  considered  these  fibrous  cords  to  be  digital  prolongations  of  the  palmar 
fascia,  and  consequently  looked  upon  this  membrane  as  the  seat  of  the  disease. 
Goyrand,  who  has  carefully  dissected  hands  affected  in  this  way,  states  that 
these  fibrous  cords,  which  he  looks  upon  as  the  seat  of  the  affection,  are  not 
prolongations  of  the  palmar  fascia,  but  are  fibrous  structures  that  extend  from 
its  superficial  aspect  to  the  sheaths  of  the  flexor  tendons,  into  which  they  are 
inserted  opposite  the  second  phalanx  ;  being  formed  by  hypertrophy  of  bands 
of  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  which  naturally  exist  in  this  situation. 
W.  Anderson,  who  also  has  investigated  the  pathology  of  these  cases,  describes 
the  contraction  as  due  to  "  an  inflammatory  hyperplasia  commencing  in  the 
subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  palm,  involving  the  skin  and  fascia  secondarily,  and 
replacing  tbe  adipose  connective  tissue  which  normally  serves  as  an  elastic  cushion 
I'or  the  palmar  surface  of  the  hand  and  fingers."  The  fact,  therefore,  remains 
certain  that  the  flexor  tendons  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  special  form  of 
finger  contraction,  but  that  it  is  due  entirely  to  fibrous  cords  from  the  digital 
divisions  of  the  palmar  fascia  ;  and,  as  Adams  has  pointed  out,  the  insertion 
of  these  digital  prolongations  of  the  fascia  into  the  periosteum  of  the  second 
phalanx  readily  explains  the  drawing  down  of  that  bone. 

The  Diagnosis  of  cases  of  digital  contraction,  so  far  as  the  deformity  is 
concerned,  is  obvious,  and  requires  no  comment ;  so  far  as  the  cause  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  not  so  easy.  Is  it  tendinous  or  fascial  ?  Wlien  tendijious,  the 
contracted  tendon  can  be  followed  up  to  and  above  the  wrist  as  a  tense  cord, 
and  by  flexing  the  wrist  the  contracted  finger  can  be  partly  or  completely 
straightened.  When  fascial,  the  tendon  cannot  be  clearly  defined,  but  the 
palmar  structures  are  dense,  thickened,  and  incorporated  together,  forming 
distinct  ridges  and  sulci ;  flexion  of  the  wrist  does  not  allow  the  contracted 
finger  to  be  straightened. 

This  true  digital  contraction  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  "  arthritis 
dijformans"  which  often  distorts  the  weather-beaten  hands  of  labouring  men 
and  sailors.  In  these  cases  all  the  fingers  are  bent  inwards,  and  more  or  less 
twisted  to  the  ulnar  side,  so  that  the  hand  presents  a  claw-like  appearance,  the 
mischief  evidently  affecting  the  joints. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  digital  contractions  is  purely  mechanical 
and  operative.  The  progress  of  the  disease  may  be  retarded,  and  some  benefit 
obtained  by  the  use  of  finger-splints  applied  to  the  dorsal  aspect,  and  provided 
with  elastic  tractors.  The  kind  of  operation  must  be  determined  by  the  patho- 
lo<''ical  cause  of  the  disease.  If  the  case  be  one  of  contraction  of  the  flexor 
muscle  and  tendon,  tenotomy  may  be  performed,  but  in  Dupuytren's  contrac- 
tion the  tendon  and  its  sheath  must  not  be  touched,  but  the  contracted 
structures  outside  them  must  be  cut  across. 

Adams,  recognizing  the  true  pathology  of  this  affection  (Fig.  G33),  has 
devised  a  successful  means  of  remedying  it  by  subcutaneous  operation,  which 
should  as  far  as  possible  be  employed  instead  of  an  open  incision.  The  plan 
consists  in  making  multiple  subcutaneous  divisions  of  the  fascia  and  its  digital 
prolongations.    For  this  purpose  he  uses  the  smallest  possible  tenotome— little 
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Fig.  033.— Dupuytren's  Contraction 
(after  Adams). 


.  larger  than  a  cataract-needle  ;  with  this  instrument  about  four  subcutaneous 
I  incisions  are  made  to  each  finger,  not  more  than  one  or  two  fingers  being 
.  operated  on  at  a  time.  The  first  puncture  is  made  in  the  palm  just  above  the 
I  transverse  flexion-crease  at  a  point  where  the  skin  is  least  adherent.    By  the 

second  puncture,  the  same  cord  should  be  divided  between  the  flexion-crease 
F;  and  the  web  of  the  fingers.    The  third  and  fourth  punctures  should  be  made 

so  as  to  divide  the  digital  prolongations  of  the 

fascia.    Immediate  extension  is  then  made,  and  the 

tingers  kept  straight  on  a  padded  metal  splint. 
In  performing  this  operation  the  Surgeon  must 

be  careful  not  to  carry  his  incisions  or  punctures 

too  deeply  into  the  palm,  lest  the  superficial  palmar 

arch  or  one  of  its  branches  be  divided.    The  guide 

ro  the  commencement  of  the  digital  prolongations 

from  the  palmar  fascia  is  the  transverse  flexion-fold 

in  the  palm.  This— as  Adams  has  pointed  out- 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  line  of  the  metacarpo- 

iihalangeal  articulations,  and  is  of  course  well  in 

advance  of  the  superficial  palmar  arch.    By  keeping 

the  highest  incisions  near  to  this  line,  no  danger  to 
1  this  artery  need  be  feared.  Should  it  be  found  to  be 

impossible  to  straighten  the  fingers  with  such 

limited  incisions,  or  should  the  skin  be  firmly 

adherent  to  the  subjacent  fibrous  band,  it  has 

been  recommended  to  make   a  crucial  incision 

through  the  skin,  to  turn  the  flap  back,  divide  or  dissect  off  the  fascial 
bands  from  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  and  straighten  the  fingers.  As 
the  flexor  tendons  are  not  primarily  affected,  they  must  not  be  divided. 
After  the  operation,  the  hand  should  be  placed  on  a  digitated  splint  and  the 
Hugers  kept  extended.  This  mode  of  treatment  can  only  be  attempted  as  a 
last  resource  in  a  useless  hand,  as  the  prospect  of  success  is  not  great. 

Contraction  of  the  finger  backwards  is  of  very  rare  occurrence. 
I  have  seen  only  one  such  case,  in  a  lady  in  whom  the  little  finger  of 
one  hand  had  a  crescentic  curve  backwards;  the  ring-finger  was  also  slightly 
affected.  This  condition,  which  was  permanent  for  many  years,  obstinately 
resisting  all  treatment,  mechanical  and  constitutional,  appeared  to  be  due  to 
chronic  neuritis  of  the  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus,  consequent  on  a  fall  on 
the  back  of  the  head  and  neck. 

The  name  Hammer  Finger  has  appropriately  been  given  to  a  condition 
occasionally  met  with  in  the  hand,  similar  to  and  sometimes  associated  with 
the  deformity  known  as  "  hammer-toe."  The  condition  usually  occurs  in 
early  life,  and  is  characterized  by  flexion  of  the  interphalangeal  joints  of  the 
linger  with  usually  slight  over-extension  of  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint. 
It  is  generally  met  with  in  girls,  and  usually  afi'ects  the  little  finger.  W. 
.Vdams  has  pointed  out  that  in  the  early  stages  passive  extension  of  the  finger 
is  possible,  but  that  this  gradually  becomes  impossible  on  account  of  the 
contraction  of  the  skin  and  fascia  in  front  of  the  joints.  Anderson  found  the 
anterior  part  of  the  lateral  ligaments  tense,  and  believes  this  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  deformity. 

If  the  finger  can  be  ex:tended  the  treatment  should  consist  in  applying  a 
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saiall  straight  splint.    If,  however,  the  flexion  is  permanent  Arkm«  r. 
;nends  that  the  tense  bands  of  fascia  in  front  ortheTxedt^^^^^^  l^Z^ 
be  divided  transversely  with  a  fine  fascia  knife  ^  "'^ 

Congenital  Deformities  of  the  Fingers  and  Hand  are  frequently  n.  t 

rorl".n,;?f-^'''*^^  Hypertrophy  of  the  Fingers  or  MacrodactyUsm  in  a 

laie  condition  in  which  one  or  more  digits  gi-ow  to  a  size  alto-ether  out  r 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  hand,  though  still  maintaining  f  re  o  '  e 
accurately  their  normal  form.    Two  or  three  fingers  are  commonly  affected 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  reduce  and  arrest  the  growth  by  pressure  but 
without  success.    If  the  large  digits  are  useless,  they  mly  be  ampuUted. 

2.  Supernunierary  Digits  or  Polydactylism  form  the  most  common 
deformity  of  the  hand.  The  supernumerary  digit  is  always  either  at  tl.- 
radial  or  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand,  and  in  three-fifths  of  the  cases  it  is  in  th<- 


/ 


Fig.  034.— Supernuuieraiy 
Thumb. 


Fig.  G35.—  Apparent 
Fiisiou  of  Hands. 


latter  situation.  The  degree  of  development  of  the  digit  varies  greatly.  It 
may  be  so  perfect  that  it  appears  to  be  simply  a  continuation  of  the  natural 
series,  there  being  six  complete  digits  instead  of  five ;  and  Morand  describes 
a  hand  having  a  thumb  and  six  well-formed  though  somewhat  shortened 
fingers.  More  commonly  the  supernumerary  digit  is  far  from  perfect.  The 
jiresence  of  a  metacarpal  bone  is  rare,  but  three  well-formed  phalanges  are 
not  uncommonly  found  attached  by  a  lateral  articulation  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  head  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone.  In  the  least  perfect  form  the  finger  is 
represented  by  a  small  fleshy  lump  commonly  containing  a  small  central  mass 
of  cartilage,  and  always  provided  with  a  rudimentary  nail.  It  is  attached 
to  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  finger  by  a  narrow  pedicle. 
Various  intermediate  forms  are  also  met  with.  A  supernumerary  thumb  may 
be  distinctly  separate,  containing  usually  tAvo  small  deformed  phalanges,  or  it 
may  be  more  or  less  completely  fused  with  the  normal  digit,  forming  a  wide 
mass  with  a  double  nail  at  the  end.  In  other  cases  the  thumb  is  merely  bifid, 
only  the  last  phalanx  being  double.  All  these  varieties  of  deformity  of  the 
fingers  are  more  or  less  hereditary.  They  may  in  most  cases  very  easily  be 
removed  by  an  operation,  which  is  simple  and  perfectly  safe,  the  supernumerary 
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tinger  being  disarticulated  at  its  base.  It  is  better  to  do  this  at  as  early  an 
iige  as  possible  ;  no  good  can  possibly  come  of  delay. 

^In  some  rare  cases,  as  in  that  from  which  the  annexed  di'awing  (iMg.  6oy) 
was  taken,  two  hands  may  appear  to  be  fused  into  one.  In  these  no  opera- 
tion is  possible. 

?>  Congenital  Want  of  Development  of  the  Fingers  or  Microdacty- 
lism is  a  less  common  deformity.  In  the  extreme  forms  of  this  all  the  fingers 
may  be  wanting  except  the  thumb  and  little  finger,  which  may  be  approxi- 
mated to  each  other  like  the  claws  of  a  crab,  the  hand  being  deeply  clett 
in  the  situation  of  the  missing  fingers. 

5.  Partial  Congenital  Amputation  or  Dactylolysis  is  another  rare 
deformity.  The  accompanying  drawings  (Figs.  636  and  637)  are  repre- 
sentations of  a  remarkable  deformity  of  the  hands  in  a  child  that  was 
under  my  care  some  years  ago.  The  fingers  appear  to  have  suffered  in 
some  instances  complete,  in  others  partial,  amputation  in  utero.  They  are 
marked  by  deep  transverse  sulci  ;  others  are  shortened,  and  terminate  m 
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Fig.  636.— Left  Hand. 


Fig.  637.— Right  Hand. 


rounded  nodules,  with  a  narrow  pedicle  connecting  them  with  the  proximal 
I  phalanx. 

Webbing  of  the  Fingers  or  Syndactylism  is  occasionally  met  with.  In 
this  condition  a  cutaneous  septum  unites  contiguous  fingers.  Sometimes  tlie 
malformation  is  confined  to  one  digital  interspace,  and  then  it  is  usually  that 
between  the  index  and  middle  fingers.  In  other  cases  it  occupies  two  or  all 
three  interspaces.  '  The  web  is  a  tolerably  thick  septum  of  skin,  narrow  at  the 
base,  broader  above.  It  may  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  fingers,  or  only 
for  a  portion.  The  web  does  not  interfere  with  the  movements  of  the  fingers 
in  flexion  or  extension. 

.  This  deformity  is  not  easily  remedied  by  operation.  It  would  seem 
extremely  simple  to  divide  the  web  and  to  keep  the  fingers  apart  while  the 
raw  surfaces  are  healing,  but  experience  has  shomi  tbat  this  treatment  leaves 
the  patient  little  better  than  before  the  operation,  as  gradual  union  of  the  raw- 
surf  aces  advances  from  the  angle  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  done  to  prevent  it. 
To  overcome  this  difficulty  it  has  been  suggested  to  make  a  puncture  through 
the  web  at  the  base  of  the  space  between  the  fingers,  and  to  pass  through  this 
a  piece  of  glass  rod  or  metal,  which  maybe  worn  until  the  wound  thus  made 
is  completely  covered  by  epithelium.    When  this  healing  is  complete,  the  web 
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mo^tZ  'IT^''''"^  i«  sufficiently  thick,  the  following  operation,  invented  bl 
Dido  of  Li6ge,  may  advantageously  be  practised.    Supposing  the  index  J H 

Intl    r,  '"^^'^^''"^  --Id  be'?hrprocedure  tot 

of  thP       f  r  ^^^""^^  '^^^  "^^^'^^       «f  the  palmar  aspect 

of  the  index  finger,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  web.    2    Two  smal 
transverse  incisions  are  next  made  at  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  this  lorn 
tndinal  incision  extending  from  it  to  the  ends  of  the  web.    3.  The  rectangalar 

sno.d«t  .1      -J  1-^'''''/'?  ^^''^      ^'''''^^'^  «°  that  its  back  cor,-.. 

ponds  to  the  mid-hne  of  the  web.    4.  A  corresponding  longitudinal  incision 

IS  now  made  along  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  middle  finger,  but  comes  rather 
urther  down  on  the  hand.  The  two  transverse  incisions  at  its  upper  and 
ower  ends  are  next  made  ;  the  flap  thus  defined  is  dissected  back,  and  wl. 

the  knife  reaches  the  mid-line  of  the  web  the  two  fingers  will  be  found  to  I.'- 

separated.    5.  The  next  and  last  step  of  the  operation  is  to  wrap  each  flap 


J 


Fig.  638.— Diagram  of  Flaps.  Didot's  Operation  for 
Webbed  Finger. 


Fig.  639.— «.  The  lines  of  the  two  incisions 
uniting,  so  as  to  divide  the  Web  and  leave 
a  Flap  on  each  side.  b.  The  Flaps  de- 
tached from  the  opposite.  Fingers  to  tli. 
to  wliich  they  are  adlierent.  c.  The  FLii 
applied  to  the  Fingers,  and  covering  in  tije 
raw  and  exposed  surfaces. 


round  the  raw  surface  of  the  finger  to  which  it  continues  to  be  attached,  and 
to  fix  it  in  position  by  a  sufficient  number  of  horsehair  or  fine  catgut  stitches 
Thus  the  raw  surface  on  the  index  finger  will  be  covered  by  the  flap  taken 
from  the  dorsum  of  the  middle  and  vice  versa,  as  is  seen  in  the  accompanying 
diagram  (Fig.  638). 

.  In  the  accompanying  cut  (Fig.  639),  transverse  sections  of  the  fingers  are 
shown.  The  operation  should  not  be  undertaken  at  too  early  an  age,  as  the 
small  size  of  the  parts  makes  it  difficult  to  do  it  efficiently.  It  is  doubtful  also 
if  the  result  in  after-life  is  always  satisfactory.  I  have  known  of  a  case  in 
which  the  scars  in  the  site  of  the  divided  webs  seemed,  by  contraction  and 
want  of  growth,  to  have  led  to  deformity  of  the  fingers  even  more  crippling 
than  the  original  webbing,  and  ultimately  necessitating  partial  amputation  of 
one  finger  which  was  hopelessly  distorted  and  flexed  into  the  palm.  If  two 
fingers  only  are  webbed,  they  may  be  left  until  the  hand  is  fully  grown  before 
operation. 

If  the  uniting  web  is  thin  the  above  operation  is  impracticable,  and  the 
method  devised  by  Zeller  will  be  found  useful.    This  consists  in  raising  a 
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;niall  triangular  flap  from  the  dorsum  of  the  web,  leaving  its  base  at  the  level 
,1'  the  natural  cleft  and  its  apex  opposite  the  first  interphalangeal  joint. 
I'he  web  is  then  divided  up  to  the  normal  level  and  the  flap  turned  forwards 
>etween  the  fingers  and  adjusted  with  fine  sutures.  Skin  grafting  is  some- 
:  lines  useful  in  these  cases. 

I' 

I  DEFORMITIES    OF    THE    LOWER  LIMB. 

I   Ankylosis  of  the  Hip  has  been  already  described  (p.  439),  and  Con- 
genital Dislocation  (Vol.  I.,  p.  704). 

DEFORMITIES    OF    THE    LEG    AND  FOOT. 

I    Genu  Valgum. — The  deformity  termed  Genu  Valgum,  or  Knock-knee, 

.usually  affects  both  extremities,  though  it  is  generally  more  marked  in  one 
jthan  in  the  other.    In  it  the  knee  forms  the  apex  of  a  triangle,  the  base  of 
(which  is  represented  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  trochanter  to  the  outer  ankle. 
1  Knock-knee  arises  at  two  periods  of  life  :  first,  during  early  childhood,  when 
it  is  usually  the  result  of  rickets,  and  is  most  frequently  conjoined  with  some 
;  curvature  of  the  bones  of  the  leg  ;  and  secondly,  about  puberty,  when  it  is  due 
j  to  relaxation  of  the  ligaments,  and  is  frequently  the  result  of  carrying  heavy 
I  weights.    At  this  period  it  is  often  conjoined  with  weak  ankles  and  flat-foot. 
I  In  many  cases  the  flat  and  everted  foot  is  probably  the  primary  affection. 
]  Bock  states  that  out  of  221  cases  which  he  examined,  17  originated  about  the 
I  period  of  the  first  dentition,  and  200  between  that  age  and  the  15th  or  18th 
i  year.    Some  occupations  are  said  to  predispose  to  it,  smiths  being  especially 
'  liable  to  the  deformity.   In  whatever  way  knock-knee  arises  there  is  relaxation 
or  stretching  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament ;  the  biceps,  the  external  lateral 
ligament,  and  often  the  vastus  externus  are  tense.    The  patella  is  thrown 
outwards  and  in  some  cases  undergoes  complete  external  dislocation  (see 
Vol.  I.,  p.  705). 

Mode  of  Production. — In  the  rickety  forms  of  genu  valgum  the  femur  is 
\  chiefly,  and  often  exclusively,  at  fault.    In  some  cases  the  deformity  is  the 
!  result  of  an  abnormal  bending  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  which  presents  at  its 
j  lower  end  a  curvature,  the  convexity  of  which  is  directed  inwards.    As  the 
result  of  this  the  internal  condyle  is  necessarily  displaced  downwards  and  the 
!  leg  is  thrown  outwards  to  a  corresponding  extent.     Far  more  frequently, 
however,  the  fault  lies  in  the  inferior  epiphysial  line  of  the  femur.  On 
account  of  the  oblique  direction  of  this  bone  the  internal  condyle  is  longer 
I  than  the  external  so  that  the  surfaces  of  the  two  condyles  which  rest  on  the 
1  tibia  may  be  in  the  same  horizontal  plane.    In  rickety  genu  valgum  the 
apparently  undue  elongation  of  the  internal  condyle  is  not  caused  by  an  actual 
.  enlargement  of  the  condyle  itself,  but  is  due  to  an  unequal  growth  at  the 
I  inner  and  outer  parts  of  the  epiphysial  line,  so  that  the  internal  condyle  is 
I  displaced  downwards  below  a  horizontal  line  drawn  through  the  articular 
surface  of  the  external  condyle.    This  is  probably  due,  as  Humphry  suggests, 
not  so  much  to  an  excessive  growth  in  the  inner  part  of  the  epiphysial  line  as 
to  a  defective  growth  in  the  outer  part.    It  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  oblique 
position  of  the  femur  that  the  weight  of  the  body  is  transmitted  more  through 
the  outer  part  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  bone  than  through  the  inner  part. 
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The  explanation  of  cases  of  rickety  genu  valgum  which  therefore  seems- 
n)08t  satisfactory  is  that  the  growth  of  the  rickety  bone  is  especially  interfered 
with  in  those  parts  through  which  the  weight  is  chiefly  transmitted,  and 
that  thus  the  increase  in  length  is  proportionately  greater  in  the  inner 
half  of  the  epiphysial  line  than  in  the  outer.  Thus  the  internal  condyle  ig 
displaced  downwards  although  not  itself  enlarged.  In  some  instances  the 
detormity  is  increased  by  a  curvature  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tihia 
resulting  probably  from  a  deficient  growth  in  its  outer  part.  In  those 
cases  in  which  genu  valgum  develops  in  early  adult  life  it  is  probable  that 
a  i^elaxed  condition  of  the  ligaments  of  the  knee-joint  is  the  primary  con- 
dition.  If  the  subject  of  a  thus  weakened  joint  is  compelled  to  spend  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  in  the  standing  position,  and  is,  perhaps,  engaged  in 
work  which  involves  the  carrying  of  heavy  weights,  the  knee  will  tend  to 
yield  in  an  mward  direction.  In  cases  which  arise  directly  in  this  way,  Little 
states  that  a  distinct  gap,  often  of  considerable  width,  may  be  felt  between  the 
inner  side  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  and  the  femur.    Although  in  this  variety 

of  the  deformity  the  ligaments  are  primarily 
affected,  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  gradually 
becomes  altered  and  an  apparent  enlargement 
of  the  internal  condyle  is  produced  by  a  defi- 
cient growth  in  the  outer  part  of  the  epiphysial 
line  resulting  from  the  undue  share  of  the 
weight  of  the  body  which  is  thrown  upon  it. 

The  important  part  taken  by  the  relaxation 
of  ligaments  in  the  causation  of  knock-knee 
in  young  adults  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
occasional  occurrence  of  the  deformity  as  a 
sequel  of  chronic  synovitis,  and  also  following 
excision  or  arthrectomy  of  the  joint,  if  the 
patient  be  allowed  to  dispense  with  support  to 
the  joint  before  the  part  is  thoroughly  consoli- 
dated. In  all  forms  of  genu  valgum  the  defor- 
mity disappears  when  the  knee  is  flexed,  because 
the  internal  condyle  is  displaced  downwards, 
but  without  any  corresponding  increase  in  its 
antero-posterior  diameter.  In  extreme  cases 
of  knock-knee  the  joint  is  often  capable  of 
some  degree  of  over-extension,  the  leg  at  the  same  time  rotating  outwards. 

Treatment.  In  young  children  the  treatment  of  genu  valgum  should 
consist  in  the  first  place  in  careful  attention  to  the  diet,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  cod-liver  oil  and  tonics.  With  the  object  of  preventing  an  increase 
in  the  deformity,  the  child  must  for  awhile  be  kept  entirely  off' its  feet.  This 
is  best  done  by  applying  a  light  wooden  splint,  carefully  padded,  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  limb.  It  should  reach  from  the  hip  to  between  two  and  three 
inches  beyond  the  foot.  The  splint  is  attached  to  the  thigh  and  leg,  by 
bandages  or  soft  webbing  straps,  and  should  be  worn  constantly  except  at  night. 
Every  morning  and  evening  the  limb  should  be  well  douched  with  cold  or  tepid 
salt  water  and  thoroughly  rubbed,  whilst  the  leg  is  drawn  firmly  inwards. 

In  the  case  of  older  children,  external  wooden  spUnts  may  still  be  used,  but 
should  not  reach  beyond  the  foot,  so  that  the  child  is  able  to  walk.  The 


Fig.  640. — Apparatus  for  Knock-knee. 
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c  splint  is  attached  to  the  limb  by  broad  straps  above  and  below  the  knee,  and 
3  by  another  around  the  ankle,  whilst  the  upper  ends  of  the  two  splints  are 
[joined  by  a  narrow  strap  passing  behind  the  pelvis,  to  prevent  their  tendency 
>•  to  "  ride  "  forwards. 

l  As  an  alternative,  if  the  greater  expense  is  no  drawback,  the  apparatus 
I  represented  in  Fig.  640,  may  be  used.  This  consists  of  a  well-padded  iron  stem 
J  reaching  along  the  outer  side  of  the  limb  from  the  trochanter  to  the  ankle,  and 

attached  above  to  a  pelvic  band  and  below  to  the  boot. 
Where  it  corresponds  to  the  knee  it  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  hinge,  and  should  have  a  broad  well- 
padded  strap  passing  over  the  inner  side  of  the  joint, 
and  attached  by  buckles  to  the  stem,  in  such  a  way 
that  by  tightening  these  the  knee  may  be  drawn 
outwards.  In  a  1  cases  of  genu  valgum 
the  feet  should  be  examined,  as  much 
benefit  may  result  from  proper  treat- 
ment directed  to  the  correction  of  the 
condition  of  flat-foot,  which  is  so  often 
present. 

In  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
cases  of  knock-knee  occurring  in 
rickety  children  the  deformity  can  be 
arrested  in  its  early  stages  by  the  simple 
means  above  described,  and  often  the, 
position  of  the  limb  becomes  gradually 
much  improved.  The  cases  in  which 
the  deformity  results  from  relaxation 
of  the  ligaments  often  require  no  further 
treatment  than  support  to  the  limb, 
and  the  adoption  of  measures  directed 
to  the  improvement  of  the 
health. 

In  the  more  advanced  cases,  however, 
operative  interference  may  be  required. 
It  is  very  rarely  necessary  in  young 
children,  and  indeed  should  not  as  a 
rule  be  undertaken  in  patients  under 
ten.  Before  that  age  the  deformity  can 
usually  be  corrected  by  simpler  means, 
and  it  is  an  objection  to  operative  interference 
before  the  rickety  process  has  been  recovered  from,  that  relapse  is  very  likely 
to  take  place. 

The  only  operative  treatment  for  genu  valgum  which  will  be  considered 
here  is  antiseptic  osteotomy.  Forcible  straightening  of  the  limb,  as  practised 
by  Delore  of  Lyons,  is  too  uncertain  and  dangerous  a  method  to  be  recom- 
mended, whilst  no  possible  good  can  be  expected  from  subcutaneous  division  of 
the  biceps  tendon  for  the  relief  of  a  deformity  due  to  an  alteration  in  the  bone. 

Antiseptic  osteotomy  has  for  its  object  the  restoration  of  the  inner 
condyle  to  its  normal  level.  It  is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than  mention 
many  of  the  methods  that  have  been  employed  with  this  object.    In  1875, 
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Pig.  641. — Genu  Valgum:  «, 
line  of  division  iu  Mac- 
ewen's  operation  ;  h,  ■  iu 
Ogston's  operation. 


Fig.  642.  —  Mac- 
ewen's  osteo- 
tome. 
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Annandale  opened  the  joint  and  removed  the  prominent  portion  of  the  inn 
condyle  with  the  saw.  This  bold  operation  was  completely  successful,  b 
since  the  introdnctioii  of  simpler  methods  it  has  not  been  repeated.  In  187 
Og-ston  performed,  for  the  first  time,  the  operation  of  sawing  off'  the  innc. 
condyle  obliquely  by  means  of  an  Adams's  saw  (Fig.  574),  introduced  through 
a  puncture  made  in  the  skin  above  the  inner  condyle.  In  1 878  Macewen 
modified  the  operation  by  removing  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  bone  in  the  line 
of  Ogston's  saw-cut,  but  without  penetrating  so  deeply  as  the  articular 
cartilage,  and  Reeves  at  the  same  time  suggested  dividing  the  condyle  with  a 
chisel,  stopping  just  short  of  the  cartilage.  In  1878  Barwell,  regarding  the 
deformity  not  merely  as  a  lengthening  of  the  inner  condyle,  but  as  an  obliquity 
of  the  whole  lower  epiphysis,  cut  through  the  femur  with  a  chisel  a  little 
above  the  epiphysis  from  the  outer  side,  and  subsequently  after  some  weeks 
divided  the  tibia  and  fibula  in  the  same  way  about  one  inch  below  the 
articular  surfaces.  Lastly,  Macewen  introduced  the  method  of  dividing  the 
femur  only,  immediately  above  the  epiphysis,  and,  at  the  present  time,  this 
method  is  almost  universally  adopted  in  preference  to  all  others.  It  has  the 
great  advantage  of  not  implicating  either  the  epiphysis  or  the  joint.  The 
operation  is  thus  performed  :  The  limb  should  be  laid  on  its  outer  side  on  a ' 
sand  bag,  with  the  knee  slightly  flexed.  A  sharp-pointed  scalpel  is  theu 
introduced  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  "  at  a  point  where  the  two  following 
lines  meet, — one  drawn  transversely  a  finger's-breadth  above  the  superior  tip  of 
the  external  condyle,  and  a  longitudinal  one  drawn  half  an  inch  in  front  of  the 
adductor  magnus  tendon."  The  incision  is  made  vertically  upwards,  and 
should  be  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  being  slightly  longer  than 
the  breadth  of  the  osteotome  to  be  used.  The  scalpel  must  be  carried  directly 
down  to  the  bone,  and  the  osteotome  must  be  inserted  along  it  as  it  is  with- 
drawn and  then  turned  so  that  its  cutting  edge  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
incision  and  to  the  shaft  of  the  femur.  The  femur  is  next  divided  for  moi'e 
than  two-thirds  of  its  thickness,  the  osteotome  being  taken  in  and  out  of  the 
wound  as  little  as  possible.  The  mallet  should  have  a  heavy  metal  head  and 
a  short  wooden  handle.  The  cut  in  the  bone  must  be  parallel  to  the  articular 
surface  of  the  femur,  which  will  be  more  obhque  than  natural,  owing  to  the 
abnormal  length  of  the  inner  condyle.  The  anterior  and  posterior  layers  of 
compact  tissue  must  not  be  neglected,  and  when  dividing  the  posterior  extra 
caution  must  be  used  lest  the  osteotome  should  be  driven  into  the  popliteal 
vessels,  an  accident  which  has  happened  more  than  once.  When  two-thirds 
of  the  bone  have  been  divided  the  remainder  is  fractured.  If  the  patient  be 
fully  grown,  and  the  bone  of  some  size,  two  or  three  osteotomes  may  be  used 
successively,  the  first  being  the  thickest.  The  operation  should  be  performed 
with  all  antiseptic  precautions,  and  an  antiseptic  dressing  should  be  applied 
after  it.  If  the  incision  is  made  in  the  proper  place  no  vessel  requiring  ligature 
is  wounded.  No  sutures  should  be  put  into  the  wound  unless  it  is  of  unusual 
size.  The  dressing  may  be  left  unchanged  for  one  or  two  weeks,  unless  some 
discharge  shows  out  from  under  it,  as  it  may  do  at  the  end  of  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours.  After  the  operation  the  Hmb  may  be  placed  on  any  convenient 
splint  for  the  first  day  or  two,  until  it  is  seen  if  the  dressing  requires  changnig, 
after  which  a  plaster  of  Paris  bandage  should  be  applied.  The  results  of  the 
operation  have  been  extremely  satisfactory.  Up  to  July  31st,  1884,  Macewen 
had  operated  on  804  limbs  belonging  to  409  patients,  varying  in  age  from  . 
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1,1  4G.  In  8  cases  only  did  suppuration  take  place.  In  5  cases  the  operation 
was  followed  by  death,  but  in  none  of  these  was  the  fatal  result  directly  due  to 
tlie  osteotomy,  one  dying  of  tuberculous  meningitis,  one  of  phthisis,  two  of 
diphtheria,  and  one  of  pneumonia,  which  had  commenced  before  the  operation 
was  performed.  The  average  duration  of  the  treatment  is  about  ten  weeks, 
six  in  splints  and  four  in  hospital  or  at  home  learning  to  walk.  The  patient 
is  usually  fully  restored  to  activity  in  three  months  from  the  time  of 
operation. 

.  Although  Macewen's  supracondyloid  osteotomy  is  the  operation  which,  at 
•the  present  day,  is  the  most  extensively  practised  for  genu  valgum,  some 
(Surgeons  prefer  to  divide  the  femur  with  a  fine  straight  saw  from  the  outer 
iside.  This  is  very  readily  done  by  making  a  small  incision  on  to  the  outer 
•.surface  of  the  bone  with  a  narrow  straight  bistoury,  which  is  carried  across 
ithe  front  of  the  femur,  in  order  to  divide  the  periosteum.  As  the  knife  is 
^withdrawn  the  saw  is  introduced,  and  the  bone  sawn  from  before  backwards 
i  through  about  two-thirds  of  its  thickness,  the  remainder  being  fractured. 
The  line  of  division  should  have  the  same  direction,  but  should  be  at  a  rather 
hiofher  level  than  in  Macewen's  oneration. 

Genu  Varum,  Genu  Extrorsum  or  Bow-knee,  is  the  reverse  of  genu 
valgum.  It  is  almost  invariably  the  result  of  rickets,  and  is  associated  with 
rickety  curves  of  the  tibia  and  femur.  It  commences  in  early  childhood,  and 
'may  then  be  remedied  by  properly  constructed  splints.  If  not  cured  at  this 
age,  osteotomy  may  be  required  later  on.  It  may  be  necessary  to  divide  the 
tibia  as  well  as  the  femur. 

II  Genu  Becurvatum  is  a  rare  congenital  malformation  in  which  the  leg 
is  in  a  position  of  over-extension.  It  is  believed  to  be  due  to  accidental 
extension  instead  of  flexion  of  the  lower  extremities  in  utero.  It  is  sometimes 
associated  with  spina  bifida.  In  some  cases  the  patella  has  been  either 
imperfectly  developed  or  absent.  Great  benefit,  or  even  cure,  may  be  effected 
by  the  early  application  of  an  apparatus  gradually  bringing  the  limb  into  the 
flexed  position. 

Contraction  of  the  Knee- Joint. -^In  this  condition  the  knee  is  fixed  in 
a  flexed  position,  either  temporarily  by  muscular  action,  or  permanently  by 
chronic  changes  in  or  around  the  joint.  The  pathological  conditions  which 
inay  occasion  the  deformity  are  very  numerous,  but  independently  of  its  cause 
two  chief  varieties  are  met  with  : — 1.  Simple  flexion  of  the  leg  on  .  the  thigh, 
at  a  greater  or  smaller  angle,  and  with  more  or  less  mobility  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  joint.  2.  In  addition  to  this,  there  may  be  horizontal 
displacement  of  the  bones,  the  head  of  the  tibia  being  thrown  backwards, 
the  femur  and  patella  projecting  more  than  is  natural. 

In  examining  a  case  of  contraction  of  the  knee-joint,  the  patient  should  be 
placed  on  his  face,  with  the  thigh  extended.  The  leg  on  the  affected  side  will 
then  be  raised  more  or  less  perpendicularly,  and  the  amount  of  contraction 
may  be  accurately  judged  of  by  the  angle  that  it  forms  with  the  thigh.  The 
degree  of  mobility  may  also  readily  be  ascertained. 

fin  the  consideration  of  this  subject  it  will  be  convenient  to  deal  separately 
with  the  three  following  conditions  :— 1.  Contraction  due  to  active  inflam- 
mation of  the  knee.— 2.  Hysterical  contraction.— 3.  Chronic  contraction. 
5    Contraction  from  Inflammation  of  the  Knee.— In  inflammation  of 
the  knee,  the  patient  instinctively  places  the  limb  in  the  semiflexed  position, 
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as  being  that  in  which  there  is  least  tension  exercised  on  the  structures  th 
enter  into  the  joint.    This  position,  which  is  immediately  assumed  on  t 
occurrence  of  acute  and  active  inflammation  in  the  joint,  comes  on  mor 
gradually  in  cases  of  subacute  inflammation  ;  and  liere  the  symptoms  o 
disease  in  the  joint  may  be  so  slight  that  the  contraction  may  be  consider 
the  chief  ailment,  and  engross  the  Surgeon's  attention  too  exclusively. 

The  inalment  of  this  variety  of  contraction  consists  in  the  treatment  of  th 
inflammatory  condition  of  which  it  is  the  result.    It  is  of  the  utmost  im 
portance  that  an  inflamed  knee  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
position  of  flexion,  or  the  condition  will  readily  pass  into  one  of  chroni 
contraction. 

Hysterical  Contraction  is  usually  associated  with  other  manifestations  o 
hysteria,  of  which  it  is  but  a  local  symptom,  and  commonly  occurs  in  gir' 
and  young  women.    In  this  form  of  contraction  there  is  no  evidence  o 
disease  within  the  joint ;  no  redness,  swelling,  or  other  sign  of  inflam 
mation  ;  but  there  is  great  pain  and  tenderness  about  it.    This  pain, 
usual  in  hysterical  cases,  is  superficial  and  cutaneous.    It  is  not  confined 
the  articulation,  but  radiates  to  some  distance  beyond  it.    Any  attempt 
straightening  the  limb  not  only  greatly  increases  the  pain,  but  also  calls  the 
adjoining  muscles  into  such  forcible  action  that  it  is  impossible  to  improve 
the  position.    These  local  symptoms  are  connected  with  the  ordinary  signs 
of  a  hysterical  temperament,  with  spinal  irritation,  and  often  with  uteriue 
derangement. 

The  treatment  of  these  cases  of  hysterical  contraction  of  the  knee  is  simple. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  straighten  the  limb.  This  can  be  effected  only 
by  putting  the  patient  under  the  influence  of  an  angesthetic,  when,  all  sensibility 
being  suspended,  the  muscular  opposition,  which  is  partly  voluntary,  and  do 
doubt  in  some  measure  reflex,  is  no  longer  called  into  action,  and  the  limb 
falls  of  its  own  accord  almost  into  the  straight  position,  in  which  it  must  be 
retained  by  means  of  a  back  splint,  lest  the  retraction  recui-  with  returning 
consciousness  ;  and  then,  the  hysterical  condition  being  removed  by  treatment 
directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  general  health,  the  tendency  to  the  return 
of  the  deformity  will  be  obviated. 

In  some  long-standing  cases  of  hysterical  contraction  the  deformity  is  not 
altogether  reheved  by  relaxing  the  muscles  with  an  ansesthetic.  This  results 
from  the  gradual  shortening  of  the  hamstring  and  of  the  fibrous  structm-es 
about  the  back  of  the  joint  caused  by  the  persistent  flexion.  Under 
these  circumstances  division  of  the  tense  hamstring  tendons  may  be  neces- 
sary (p.  548). 

Chronic  Contraction. — Under  this  heading  are  included  those  important 
cases  in  which  the  knee  is  permanently  flexed  and  otherwise  displaced  as  the 
result  of  structural  changes  in  and  around  the  joint.  In  severe  cases  the 
patient  cannot  put  the  foot  to  the  ground,  and  the  limb  becomes  useless  for 
the  purpose  of  progression.  But  a  leg  with  a  badly  contracted  knee  is  worse 
than  useless— it  is  a  positive  incumbrance  ;  the  limb  projects  behind  in  a 
most  awkward  manner,  swaying  as  the  body  moves  round,  constantly  in  the 
way  and  liable  to  injury.  From  want  of  use,  the  nutrition  of  the  Hmb 
becomes  impaired,  the  foot  is  cold,  the  circulation  in  it  is-  languid,  and  the 
toes  become  liable  to  chilblains  and  troublesome  ulceration.  In  the  less  severe 
forms  of  contracted  knee,  the  inconvenience,  though  not  so  great  as  that  just 
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described,  is  very  considerable  ;  for,  as  the  j.atient  can  never  bring  the  heel 
„r  sole  to  the  ground,  he  rests  insecurely  on  the  tips  of  his  toes,  and  walks  but 
)  unsteadily  with  the  aid  of  a  cratch  or  stick.  .-^  . 

J    Althouo-h  chronic  contraction  of  the  knee  may  arise  from  many  different 
,  causes,  the  essential  condition,  which  is  common  to  all,  is  that  the  joint  is 
•  allowed  to  remain  in  a  position  of  prolonged  flexion.    As  the  result  of  this 
hose  structures  which  are  relaxed  by  flexion  gradually  become  shortened  and 
resist  all  attempts  at  extension.    Among  the  structures  thus  affected  may  be 
mentioned  the  ligament  of  Winslow,  the  anterior  crucial  ligament,  the 
hamstring  muscles,  and  in  extreme  cases  the  skin  of  the  popliteal  space.  _  In 
the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  deformity  is  not  limited  to  simple  flexion, 
but  is  marked  also  by  a  varying  degree  of  backward  displacement  of  the  head 
of  the  tibia  and  external  rotation  of  the  leg. 

The  partiid  dislocation  backwards  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  is  largely  the  result 
i)f  the  prolonged  flexion,  for  in  this  position  the  hamstrings  act  at  a  considerable 
advantage  over  the  extensors,  and 
will  tend  to  draw  the  head  of  the  tibia 
backwards  into  the  ham  (Fig.  643). 

In  cases  in  which  the  contraction 
results  from  inflammatory  changes 
in  the  knee,  this  displacement  of 
the  tibia  is  partly  dependent  upon 
i)ftening  and  consequent  relaxation 
of  the  posterior  crucial  and  lateral 
ligaments.  The  displacement  re- 
laxes the  anterior  crucial  ligament, 
which  gradually  becomes  shortened 
and  offers  the  chief  obstacle  to 
extension. 

The  external  rotation  of  the  leg 
which  is  so  often  also  present  is  probably  produced  by  different  causes.  It 
results  in  part  no  doubt  from  the  natural  tendency  of  the  limb  to  roll 
outwards  when  the  ligaments  of  the  knee  are  relaxed,  and  may  also  be 
partly  occasioned  by  the  action  of  the  biceps. 

We  thus  see  that  in  a  well-marked  case  of  chronic  contraction  of  the  knee 
the  deformity  is  of  a  threefold  character  :  flexion,  displacement  of  the  head 
of  the  tibia  backwards,  and  rotation  of  the  leg  and  foot  outwards. 

The  most  important  division  of  these  cases  of  contracted  knee  depends  upon 
the  presence  or  absence  of  osseous  ankylosis. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  osseous  ankylosis  does  not  exist,  the 
deformity  results  from  consolidation  of  the  ligamentous  structures  in  and  around 
the  joint.  "When  the  contraction  follows  rheumatic  inflammation  the  capsule 
and  ligaments  are  the  parts  chiefly  affected.  When  it  follows  tuberculous 
disease,  as  is  indeed  most  common,  the  internal  structures  of  the  joint  are 
more  or  less  disorganised,  and  the  deformity  is  maintained  by  firm  fibrous 
adhesion. 

In  these  cases  the  knee  is  usually  fixed  at  or  near  a  right  angle,  and  is 
capable  of  but  very  limited  motion.  The  hamstring  muscles  are  not  tense, 
unless  the  knee  is  extended  to  its  utmost ;  and,  indeed,  in  some  cases  they  are 
flaccid,  and  feel  soft.    Not  unfrequently  the  leg  can  be  extended  up  to  a 
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Fig.  643. — Chronic  Contraction  of  Knee-joint ;  Head 
of  Tibia  dra'wn  backwards. 
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certuiu  poiut,  with  as  mach  freedom  as  in  the  natural  state,  and  then  further 
movement  is  checked  by  a  sudden  stop.  If  this  be  not  dependent  on  the  tibia 
coming  into  contact  with  an  ankylosed  patella,  it  is  owing  to  shortening  of  the 
ligaments  or  to  the  presence  of  adhesions  in  the  joint. 

In  other  cases  the  hamslrincjs  arc,  contracted  either  alone  or  in  addition  to 
the  results  of  chronic  inflammation  within  the  joint  that  have  just  been 
described.  In  these  cases  the  hamstrings  will  be  found  to  be  tight ;  and, 
in  proportion  as  the  leg  is  extended  on  the  thigh,  they  will  become  more 
tense,  until  at  last  all  further  extension  is  resisted,  apparently  by  their  traction, 
and  not  by  any  sudden  check  or  stop  within  the  joint  itself. 

Osseous  anhijlosis  exists  in  only  a  small  proportion  of  cases  of  chronic  con- 
traction of  the  knee.  It  maybe  met  with  in  any  case  of  contraction  following 
acute  or  chronic  disease  of  the  joint  which  has  caused  destruction  of  the 
articular  cartilage.    It  is  especially  apt  to  follow  septic  traumatic  arthritis. 

Treatment  of  Chronic  Contraction  of  the  Knee. — It  is  very  essential 
that  in  the  treatment  of  all  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  knee  the  joint 
should  be  kept  in  the  extended  position,  and  thus  the  occurrence  of  permanent 
contraction  avoided.  Seeing  also  that  the  conditions  present  in  a  contracted 
knee  and  the  diseases  which  lead  to  it  are  so  various,  it  follows  that  no  general 
line  of  treatment  can  be  laid  down  which  shall  be  applicable  in  all  cases.  It 
will  be  convenient  to  consider  in  the  first  place  the  treatment  of  those  cases 
in  which  osseous  ankylosis  does  not  exist. 

Extension  of  the  limb  will  usually  prove  sufficient  when  there  is  simple 
angular  contraction.  This  may  be  done  either  gradually  by  means  of  the 
screw-splint  behind  the  knee,  or  forcibly  and  at  once,  under  the  influence  of 
angesthetics.  I  prefer  the  latter  method,  not  only  as  being  the  more  speedy,  but 
as  being  perfectly  safe  and  eflfectual.  The  mode  of  effecting  forcible  extension 
is  as  follows  :  The  patient  being  fully  under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic, 
and  lying  on  his  face,  the  Surgeon,  standing  above  him,  seizes  the  foot  of  the 
affected  limb  with  one  hand,  whilst  with  the  other  he  steadies  the  limb  just 
above  the  knee.  He  now  extends  the  leg  gradually  but  forcibly  ;  as  it  comes- 
forwards,  the  bands  of  adhesion  in  and  around  the  joint  will  be  felt  and  heard ; 
to  give  way  with  loud  snaps  and  cracks,  distinctly  audible  at  some  distance. 
Should  there  be  much  resistance  within  the  joint,  the  Surgeon  may  apply  his 
own  knee  or  elbow  to  the  upper  surface,  and  thus  increase  the  force  with 
which  the  limb  is  acted  upon.  In  this  way  I  have  never  found  any  diflSculty 
in  effecting  at  once  the  extension  of  the  limb.  Nor  have  I  ever  seen  any  evil 
consequences  result ;  indeed,  it  is  surprising  to  what  an  amount  of  force  a 
joint  that  has  been  contracted  for  any  length  of  time  may  be  subjected 
without  inconvenience.  Beyond  some  pain  for  a  few  days,  and  slight  heat, 
easily  subdued  by  evaporating  lotions,  I  have  never  seen  any  ill  results  arise  : 
but  care  must  be  taken  that  no  inflammation  is  going  on  within  the  joint  at 
the  time  of  this  manipulation,  for,  if  this  were  present,  the  operation  would 
certainly  be  followed  by  injurious  results.  After  extension  has  been  made,  the 
limb  should  be  fixed  on  a  long  splint,  well  padded,  or  on  a  Thomas's  knec- 
splint,  evaporating  lotions  applied,  and  the  patient  kept  in  bed  for  a  few  days, 
after  which,  with  the  aid  of  a  starched  bandage,  he  may  walk  about. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  flexion  appears  to  be  due  to  retraction  of  the 
hamstring  tendons,  these  must  be  divided.    The  tendon  of  the  biceps  wiUl 
usually  be  found  to  be  the  most  tense,  and  should  first  be  divided.  The. 
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semitendiuosLis  next  requires  division,  but  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  cut  the 
semimembranosus.  If  subcutaneous  tenotomy  be  practised  the  Surgeon  should 
introduce  the  tenotome  close  to  the  side  of  the  tendon  to  be  divided,  and  cut 
in  a  direction  from  the  poi3liteal  space  towards  the  skin.  In  dividing  the 
biceps  tendon  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  external  popliteal 
nerve  which  lies  to  its  inner  side.  This  may  be  avoided  by  keeping  the  side 
of  the  tenotome  well  against  the  inner  side  of  the  tendon,  then  turning  the 
edge  outwards  when  passed  deep  enough.  Any  tense  aponeurotic  bands 
which  are  felt  after  the  tendons  have  been  cut  should  be  left,  as  any  attempt 
to  divide  them  may  bring  the  tenotome  into  undesirable 
proximity  to  the  popliteal  vessels,  the  anatomical  relations  of 
the  parts  often  being  considerably  altered. 

Division  of  the  tendons  by  the  open  method — that  is,  by 
making  a  short  incision  over  them — has  the  advantages 
tliat  the  risk  of  injury  to  vessels  or  nerves  is  avoided,  and 
the  Surgeon  may  safely  proceed  to  divide  any  tense  fascial 
bands  which  become  prominent  after  the  tendons  themselves 
have  been  cut  through. 

After  division  of  the  hamstrings,  the  knee  does  not 
commonly  come  readily  into  the  straight  position,  owing  to 
the  shortening  of  the  ligament  of  Winslow  and  the  anterior 
crucial  ligament,  and  gradual  extension,  by  means  of  proper 
apparatus,  will  be  required  to  overcome  this  and  to  stretch 
the  adhesions  within  and  around  the  joint. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  contracted  knee,  flexion 
of  the  joint  is  associated  with  backward  displacement  of  the 
head  of  the  tibia  and  external  rotation  of  the  leg.  Simple 
extension  will  then  be  insufficient  to  rectify  the  deformity, 
for  although  the  flexion  may  be  overcome  the  displacement 
of  the  tibia  remains,  and  the  limb  is  left  in  the  condition 
represented  in  the  accomipanying  diagram  (Fig.  644). 

Various  mechanical  contrivances  have  been  suggested  for 
drawing  forward  the  tibia  into  its  normal  position  on  the 
end  of  the  femur,  but  it  is  not  surprising  that  little  success 
follows  their  use,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  movement  forwards 
of  the  bone  is  strongly  resisted  by  the  shortened  anterior 
crucial  ligament. 

If,  therefore,  the  contraction  be  sufficiently  marked  to 
interfere  seriously  with  the  use  of  the  limb  operative  interference  is  necessary 
ihe  operation  will  consist  in  carrying  out  the  usual  steps  required  in  excision 
of  the  knee.  The  joint  must  be  opened  by  freely  dividing  the  contracted 
ligaments  and  hbrous  adhesions,  and  then  sufficient  bone  must  be  removed  to 
mow  the  parts  to  be  brought  into  a  satisfactory  position.  In  practice  It 
ometimes  happens  that  this  operation  is  undertaken  for  contraction  of  the  knee 
<iue  to  tuberculous  disease  which  is  not  yet  entirely  quiescent.    In  such  cases 

;l'r'''T.'Tf  v,moymg  the  diseased  tissues  and 

lemeaymg  the  deformity. 

an^otl'nH^  ''""pt^  %  of  the  hue  in  a  contracfed  position  is 

or^  f      .1^^?  P^il^d<^lphi^^  in  1835,  proposed  an  operat  on 

for  lestormg  the  straight  position  of  the  limb  in  cases  of  complete^osseous 


Pig.  6^4.  —  Knee- 
joint  after  Extension  : 
Head  of  Tibia  thrown 
Backwards. 
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ankylosis  of  the  knee-joint  with  angular  deformity.  The  proceeding  conBists 
in  excising  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  ahove  the  condyles 
not  including  the  whole  diameter  of  the  bone,  then  fracturing  the  undivided 
portion,  and  so  bringing  the  limb  into  a  straight  position.  Buck,  of  New 
York,  in  184-1,  modi  tied  this  operation  by  sawing  out  a  wedge-shaped  portion, 
consisting  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  the  patella,  and  the  head  of  the  tibia! 
In  one  case,  that  of  Jieii,  the  femoral  artery  had  to  be  tied  for  secondary 
ha3morrhage  from  the  popliteal  on  the  fifteenth  day  ;  but  the  patient  made  an 
excellent  recovery  with  a  useful  limb,  lirainard  of  Chicago,  in  1854,  proposed  a 
simple  method  for  remedying  angular  osseous  ankylosis  of  the  knee,  which  before 
the  introduction  of  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds  was  preferable  to  the 
open  methods.  It  consisted  in  drilling  the  femur  subcutaneously  and  then 
fracturing  the  bone.  This  operation  was  first  done  by  Pancoast  in  1859,  and 
subsequently  by  Braiuard,  Gross,  and  others,  who  extended  it  to  subcutaneous 
perforation  of  the  joint  and  to  separation  of  the  patella. 

At  the  present  day  the  only  operation  which  is  practised  for  angular  osseous 
ankylosis  of  the  knee  is  antiseptic  osteotomy.  The  method  adopted  must 
depend  upon  the  position  of  the  limb.  If  the  flexion  is  considerable  a  wedge- 
shaped  piece  should  be  removed  from  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  with  a  saw 
or  osteotome  ;  the  width  of  the  base  of  the  wedge  being  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  flexion.  In  order  to  avoid  any  risk  of  wounding  the  popliteal 
vessels  it  may  be  advisable  not  to  penetrate  the  whole  thickness  of  the  femur, 
but  to  leave  the  posterior  layer  of  compact  tissues  to  be  subsequently  fractured, 
as  practised  by  Barton.  If  the  flexion  be  less  marked  simple  osteotomy  of 
the  femur  may  be  suflScient,  or  it  may  also  be,  found  advisable,  according  to 
Volkmann,  to  cut  through  the  tibia  just  below  its  head.  The  most  suitable 
incision  in  these  cases  will  be  found  one  extending  across  the  prominent  end 
of  the  femur  from  one  condyle  to  the  other.  The  methods  of  adjusting  the; 
bones  and  the  subsequent  treatment  are  the  same  as  after  excision  of  the 
knee  (p.  452). 

Ankylosis  of  the  knee  in  the  straight  position  interferes  comparatively 
little  with  the  utility  of  the  limb.  It  is,  however,  desirable,  when  practic- 
able, to  restore  the  mobility  of  the  joint.  The  possibihty  of  doing  this  will 
depend  on  the  degree  of  ankylosis.  If  this  be  osseous,  or  even  densely  fibrous, 
little  can  be  done  ;  but  if  the  rigidity  depend  chiefly  on  condensation  of  the 
capsule,  and  fibroid  induration  outside  the  joint,  much  may  be  effected  by  the 
use  of  properly  constructed  apparatus.  This  should  be  of  two  kinds:  1.  A 
leg-and-thigh  piece  securely  laced  on  to  the  limb,  having  an  angular  joint 
opposite  the  knee,  and  connected  posteriorly  by  a  strong  band  of  vulcanized 
india-rubber,  the  elastic  tension  of  which  is  constantly  striving  to  overcome 
the  straightened  limb  by  flexing  it  backwards  ;  and  2,  a  similar  apparatus, 
with  rack-and-pinion,  instead  of  elastic,  by  which  the  knee  can  be  forcibly 

flexed  once  at  least  in  the  day.  ,    1  • 

Ankylosis  of  the  knee  in  the  angular  2Josition  fonmrds,  so  that  the  leg  is 
over-extended  upon  the  thigh,  is  very  rare.  Indeed,  I  am  acquainted  with 
only  three  preparations  illustrating  this  deformity-one  m  the  museum  ot 
University  College,  one  in  that  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  another  exhibited 
by  Adams  to  the  Pathological  Society,  from  a  limb  amputated  by  Grant  ot 
Canada,  in  which  this  condition  occurred  to  a  young  man  as  a  consequence  ot 
a  wound  of  the  joint  some  years  previously. 


CLUB-FOOT. 


Deformities  of  the  Bones  of  the  Lower  Limb  from  Rickets.— 1  he 

distortions  of  the  bones  of  the  leg  arising  from  rickets  have  already  been 
alluded  to  in  the  chapter  on  diseases  of  bone  (p.  303).  The  condition  which 
usnally  requires  treatment  is  that  in  which  the  lower  part  of  the  tibia  is 
strongly  curved  in  a  direction  forwards  and  outwards,  or  less  commonly 
directly  forwards. 

In  young  children  operation  is  very  rarely  required,  and  the  local  treatment 
should  consist  in  preventing  walking  by  the  application  of  a  well-padded  thin 
wooden  splint  from  the  knee  to  below  the  foot  and  in  daily  douching  and 
rubbing.  By  these  means  the  increase  of  the  deformity  may  be  prevented 
and  a  most  satisfactory  result  obtained,  the  curvature  being  gradually 
lessened  by  the  moulding  action  of  the  muscles.  If,  however,  the  deformity 
be  extreme,  it  may  be  safely  treated  by  snapping  through  the  soft  rickety  bone 
under  chloroform  and  fixing  the  limb  on  a  straight  splint.  This  treatment  is, 
however,  rarely  required. 

In  older  children  osteotomy  of  the  tibia  may  be  required  if  the  deformity 
is  sufficient  to  cause  disfigurement  and  interference  with  the  use  of  the  limb. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  divide  the  tibia  at  the  point  of 
greatest  curvature  with  an  osteotome  or  fine  saw,  through  a  short  incision 
along  its  anterior  border.  The  removal  of  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  bone  is  a 
more  formidable  proceeding,  and  is  rarely  required  except  when  the  curvature 
is  very  marked. 

If  necessary,  the  same  bone  may  be  divided  in  more  than  one  place,  either 
simultaneously,  or  the  second  operation  may  be  deferred  till  the  patient  has 
recovered  from  the  first.  In  complicated  cases  of  knock-knee  with  rickety 
curves  of  the  femur  and  tibia,  Macewen  has  performed  as  many  as  ten 
osteotomies  simultaneously  on  the  same  patient.  If  proper  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions are  adopted,  the  danger  of  these  operations  is  very  slight,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  result  of  Macewen's  practice  (p.  544). 

•  Club-foot.  Talipes. — The  deformities  classed  together  under  the  name 
of  club-foot  or  talipes  may  be  either  congenital  or  acquired,  and  apart  from 
their  causation  they  are  divided  according  to  the  position  which  the  foot 
assumes. 

There  are  four  primary  varieties  of  club-foot,  and  two  secondary  ones.  Of 
the  four  primary  forms,  in  two  the  deformity  is  in  the  antero-posterior  direc- 
tion, in  the  sense  of  flexion  and  of  extension  :  Talipes  Equinus,  in  w^hioh 
the  heel  is  drawn  up  and  the  toes  pointed  downwards  (Fig.  645)  ;  and  its 
antithesis.  Talipes  Calcaneus,  in  which  the  heel  is  pointed  downwards  and 
the  foot  and  toes  drawn  up  (Fig.  646).  In  the  remaining  two  forms  the 
deformity  is  lateral,  the  foot  being  adducted  and  twisted  inwards  in  Talipes 
Varus  (Fig.  647),  and  abducted  and  twisted  outwards  in  Talipes  Valgus 
(Fig.  648).  These  ibur  primary  forms  of  club-foot  correspond  with  and  are 
dependent  on  a  permanent  condition  of  one  or  other  of  the  four  simple  move- 
ments of  which  the  foot  is  susceptible  at  the  ankle-joint. 

Besides  these  four  primary  forms,  there  are  two  secondary  varieties  of  club- 
foot :  Talipes  Equino-varus,  in  which  the  heel  is  raised  and  the  foot  drawn 
inwards  ;  and  Talipes  Calcaneo-valgus,  in  which  the  heel  is  drawn  down 
and  the  foot  turned  out.  The  association  of  Talipes  Equinus  and  Varus  has 
been  explained  by  supposing  that  it  is  due  to  contraction  of  the  muscles 
supplied  by  the  internal  popliteal  nerve,  especially  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus 
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and  the  tibialis  posticus,  and  in  tlie  same  way  Talipes  Valgus  and  Calcaneus 
ure  associated,  because  in  these  the  extensor  and  peroneal  muscles  supplied 
troni  the  external  popliteal  are  the  seat  of  contraction.  That  this  is  the  case 
in  certain  acquired  cases  is  undoubted,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  these 
nerves  are  m  any  way  affected  in  cases  of  congenital  club-foot. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  club-foot,  it  will  be  convenient  to  describe 


Fig.  645.-  Talipes  Equinus.  Fig.  646.— Talipes  Calcaneus. 


the  congenital  and  acquired  forms  separately,  more  especially  as  the  treatment 
differs  considerably  in  the  two  cases. 

Congenital  Club-foot.— Any  of  the  varieties  of  club-foot  which  have  been 
enumerated  above  may  be  present  at  birth,  but  of  all  forms,  talipes  equine- 


Fig.  647. — Talipes  Varus. 


Fig.  C4S.— Talipes  Valgus. 


varus  is  by  far  the  most  common,  constituting,  according  to  E.  W.  Parker, 
from  90  to  95  per  cent,  of  the  congenital  cases. 

Causation. — Three  chief  theories  have  been  brought  forward  in  explanation 
of.  congenital  club-foot.  According  to  one  view  the  deformity  is  due  to 
changes  in  the  nervous  system  which  give  rise  to  spasm  or  paralysis  of  certain 
groups  of  muscles.  This  explanation  is  doubtless  correct  in  some  cases,  especially 
in  those  in  which  the  deformity  is  associated  with  spina  bifida,  but  it  seems  quite 
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certain  that  it  it  not  true  of  al].  Not  only  is  there  no  evidence  at  birth  in 
the  majority  of  cases  either  of  spasm  or  paralysis,  but,  as  has  been  shown  by 
Parker  and  Shattock,  a  most  careful  microscopic  examination  of  the  nervous 
centres,  the  nerves,  and  the  muscles,  fails  to  show  any  structural  abnormahty. 
The  view  also  that  the  talipes  results  from  primary  changes  in  the  bones  can 
be  true  only  of  very  exceptional  cases,  for  although  deviations  from  the  normal 
shape  of  certain  of  the  tarsal  bones  may  be  present,  it  seems  clear  that  these 
are  secondary  to  the  malposition  of  the  foot  and  not  the  cause  of  it. 

The  third  theory,  and  that  which  is  at  the  present  time  almost  generally 
accepted,  is  that  the  deformity  results  from  mechanical  causes  acting  upon  the 
foot  in  utero.  It  is  well  known  that  the  normal  position  of  the  feet  in  the 
early  periods  of  intra-uterine  life  is  one  of  inversion,  and,  as  Parker  and 
Shattock  express  it,  if  the  inversion  "be  maintained  beyond  the  normal 
period  of  time,  the  muscles  and  ligaments  will  as  a  consequence  be  adaptively 
short  on  one  aspect  of  the  limb,  and  too  long  on  the  other  ;  a  normal  position 
of  inversion  will  become  a  deformity."  This  view  readily  explains  the  relative 
frequency  of  talipes  equino-varus.  According  to  the  same  theory  congenital 
talipes  calcaneus  is  the  result  of  "an  exaggeration  by  environment  of  the 
position  natural  to  the  foetal  feet  during  the  later  period  of  intra-uterine  life, 
some  limitation  of  extension  movement  being  normal  at  the  time  of  birth." 
Among  the  conditions,  which  may  be  supposed  to  act  mechanically  upon  the 
feet  in  this  way  are  malposition  of  the  foetus  and  undue  pressure  of  the  wall  of 
the  uterus,  due  possibly  to  a  deficiency  of  the  liquor  amnii.  The  results  of 
treatment  support  the  mechanical  theory  and  are  opposed  equally  to  the  so- 
called  nervous  and  osseous  theories,  for  many  of  the  slighter  cases  can  be  cured 
by  means  directed  to  place  the  foot  in  its  normal  position  and  retain  it  there. 
Talipes  may  affect  one  or  both  feet,  and  may  occur  in  either  sex,  but  appears 
to  be  more  common  in  boys  than  in  girls. 

On  account  of  the  fact  that  talipes  equino-varus  is  much  more  common 
than  any  other  variety  of  congenital  club-foot,  this  form  will  be  described 
fally,  and  the  other  varieties  will  afterwards  be  briefly  mentioned. 

In  Congenital  Talipes  Equino-varus  the  foot  is  twisted  inwards,  the 
inner  side  of  the  sole  is  raised,  and  the  concavity  of  the  arch  of  the  foot  is 
greatly  increased.  At  the  same  time  the  heel  is  drawn  upwards  to  a  varying 
extent  and  the  tendo  Achillis  is  tense.  The  skin  at  the  inner  border  of  the 
foot  is  contracted  and  transversely  wrinkled,  whilst  that  on  the  outer  side  is 
loose  and  redundant.  When  the  child  is  old  enough  to  stand  it  will  be  found 
that  only  the  outer  border  of  the  foot  comes  into  contact  with  the  ground, 
the  skin  covering  the  tarsal  end  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  becomes  dense  and 
firm,  and  a  bursa  forms  beneath  it  (Fig.  647).  The  astragalus  and  os  calcis 
maintain  their  normal  relations  to  each  other,  and  are  more  or  less  adducted. 
The  chief  displacement  is  at  the  transverse  tarsal  articulation  between  the  os 
calcis  and  cuboid,  and  the  astragalus  and  scaphoid.  The  anterior  part  of  the 
foot  is  in  a  position  of  extreme  flexion,  adduction,  and  rotation  inwards, 
amounting  in  many  cases  to  partial  dislocation.  A  great  part  of  the  head  of 
the  astragalus  which  should  be  normally  in  contact  with  the  scaphoid  is 
thus  uncovered,  and  forms  a  prominence  beneath  the  skin.  In  old  icases  the 
cartilage  of  the  head  will  be  found  to  have  disappeared,  its  place  being  taken 
by  a  layer  of  dense  fibrous  tissue.  The  bones  in  front  of  the  transverse 
articulation  maintain  their  normal  relation  to  each  other.    The  muscles  that 
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are  shortened  in  this  position  of  the  foot  are  chiefly  the  tibiah's  posticus 
tibialis  anticus,  and  the  muscles  of  the  calf  inserted  into  the  tendo  Achillis.  ' 

Pathological  Anatomy.— A  careful  study  of  the  changes  met  with  in 
congenital  tali])e8  cMjuino-varus  is  essential  to  the  proper  treatment  of  the 
deformity,  and  our  knowledge  of  this  subject  has  been  much  increased  by  the 
researches  of  Parker  and  Shattock.  The  muscles  are  healthy  unless  the  case  be 
one  of  old  standing,  when  they  will  be  found  to  be  atrophied  generally  from 
disuse.  The  directions  of  the  tendons  is  necessarily  altered,  and  those  muscles 
which  are  relaxed  by  the  abnormal  ])osition  of  the  foot  become  shortened.  Thug 
the  tendo  Achillis  and  the  tendons  of  the  tibialis  anticus  and  tibialis  posticus 
become  tense  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  rectify  the  position  of  the  foot,  but 
Parker  and  Shattock  have  shown  that  all  these  may  be  dissected  away,  and  in 
fact  all  the  soft  parts  except  the  ligaments,  without  materially  diminishing  the 
deformity.  The  most  important  fact  which  we  owe  to  these  observers  is  that 
the  ligaments  take  the  chief  share  in  maintaining  the  abnormal  position  of  the 

foot.  "  The  ligaments  chiefl.y  at  fault  are  those 
placed  on  the  inner  border  of  the  deformed  foot, 
namely,  the  anterior  portion  of  the  internal 
lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle,  the  astragalo- 
scaphoid  and  the  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligaments, 
all  three  being  blended  together  into  one  indis- 
tinguishable capsule  of  great  strength."  In 
more  severe  cases  which  have  been  walked  upon, 
the  long  and  short  plantar  ligaments  are 
shortened,  as  is  also  the  plantar  fascia,  and  in 
extreme  cases  the  skin  of  the  sole  may  be  in- 
sufficient to  allow  of  full  extension  of  the  con- 
tracted arch  of  the  foot.  The  bones  of  the  foot 
are  not  necessarily  altered,  but  various  changes 
Pig.  649.-Bones  in  Talipes  Varus.     jn  t^e  shape  of  the  articular  surfaces  may  result 

from  their  altered  position.  Of  all  the  bones 
the  one  which  is  most  commonly  altered  is  the  astragalus,  the  obliquity  of  the 
neck  being  considerably  increased,  as  the  result  of  the  inversion  of  the  front 
part  of  the  foot.  The  extended  position  of  the  ankle-joint  leads  to  an  undue 
extension  of  the  superior  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus  backwards,  whilst  in 
front  the  surface  is  lessened.  If  the  varus  be  of  old  standing,  the  astragalus 
will  generally  be  found  to  be  atrophied  more  particularly  about  its  head,  and 
the  navicular  and  cuboid  bones  may  have  suflFered  similar  changes. 

Treatment  of  Congenital  Talipes  Equino- varus.  In  the  consideration 
of  this  subject  it  is  very  necessary  to  distinguish  clearly  between  those 
methods  which  are  available  for  ordinary  cases  in  which  the  treatment  is 
commenced  in  early  infancy,  and  the  more  severe  measures  which  may  be 
required  in  obstmate  or  neglected  cases. 

In  young  children  extensive  operations  are  rarely  necessary,  and  are  usually 
quite  unjustifiable,  for  with  patience  excellent  results  can  as  a  rule  be  obtained 
by  simple  means. 

Regarding  the  congenital  deformity  as  the  result  of  prolonged  malposition 
of  the  foot,  the  principle  of  treatment  must  be  the  correction  of  this  by 
manipulation  and  the  use  of  suitable  splints,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  the 
division  of  resisting  structures.    As  soon  as  possible  after  birth  the  treatment 
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should  be  commenced  by  frequently  moulding  the  foot  into  the  p^^^f^^^^^^^^^^ 
which  it  can  be  drawn.    By  this  simple  means  alone  some  of       slighter  cas  s 
may  be  entirely  cured.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases  however,  o  her  measur  s 
are  required,  and  the  following  method  will  often  be  found  most  satisfactory 
^  straight  splint  of  block-tin  is  prepared,  as  suggested  by  Little,  long  enough 
to  reach  from  the  knee  to  slightly  beyond  the  toes,  and  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  breadth.    The  sphnt  is  completely  covered  with  soft  wash-leather  it 
is  then  moulded  to  the  outer  side  of  the  leg  and  foot  and  secured  with  a 
narrow  bandage,  the  foot  being  placed  in  the  fully  extended  position,  ihe 
inversion  of  the  foot  is  gradually  corrected  by  bending  the  lower  end  ot  the 
sphnt  outwards  day  by  day,  until,  if  possible,  the  position  of  inversion  is 
replaced  by  one  of  slight  eversion.     The  sphnt  should  be  removed  daily, 
and  the  foot  thoroughly  rubbed  and  manipulated.     By  this  means  the 
inversion  of  the  foot  is  cured  and  the  case  converted  into  one  of  simple  tahpes 
equinus,  which  may  sometimes  be  remedied  by  applying  a  block-tm  or  thiii 
wooden  splint  with  a  rectangular  footpiece.    As  a  rule,  however,  division  of 
the  tmdo  AcMllis  is  the  most  ready  way  of  remedying  the  extension  of  the 
foot.  The  hmb  should  be  placed  on  its  outer  side.  The  assistant  then  relaxes 
the  tendon  sHghtly  while  the  Surgeon  shdes  a  tenotome  beneath  it  from  the 
inner  side  ;  the  assistant  then  makes  the  tendon  tense,  and  the  Surgeon  pro- 
ceeds to  divide  it,  using  the  knife  as  a  lever,  the  fulcrum  being  the  edge  of 
the  malleolus.    The  Surgeon  must  keep  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  on  the 
tendon  to  feel  that  the  knife  does  not  approach  the  skin  too  closely.    As  the 
section  proceeds  he  will  hear  the  tendon  creaking  as  its  fibres  are  successively 
cut  through.    The  division  may  safely  be  made  from  the  cutaneous  surface  if 
it  be  preferred.    The  tendon  must  be  made  tense,  and  the  point  of  the 
tenotome  entered  through  the  skin  close  to  its  anterior  surface  ;  the  foot  is 
then  fully  extended,  while  the  Surgeon  pinches  up  the  skin,  and  passes  the 
tenotome  between  it  and  the  tendon.    He  then  turns  the  edge  of  the  knife 
to  the  tendon,  while  the  assistant  forcibly  flexes  the  ankle.    No  sawing  or  free 
cutting  is  required  if  the  knife  have  been  entered  sufficiently  far  forwards. 
Unless  care  be  taken  in  cutting  though  the  tendo  Achilhs,  there  is  also  some 
risk  of  wounding  the  artery  ;  as,  in  bad  cases  of  varus,  these  two  structures 
lie  close  together,  the  tendon  being  drawn  out  of  the  median  line  towards  the 
inner  ankle.    In  one  instance  I  have  seen  the  posterior  tibial  artery  punc- 
tured in  an  attempt  to  divide  some  tense  bands  that  lay  beneath  this  tendon  ; 
the  bleeding,  which  was  very  free,  was,  however,  readily  stopped  by  firm 
pressure  by  means  of  a  pad  and  bandage  over  the  bleeding  orifice.  Tamplin 
states  that  he  has  seen  no  ill  effects  follow  this  accident.    If  a  circumscribed 
traumatic  aneurism  form,  it  must  be  laid  open,  the  clots  turned  out,  and  the 
vessel  tried.    After  the  tenotomy  the  foot  should  be  fixed  on  a  rectangular 
sphnt,  which  should  be  readjusted  at  least  once  a  day,  and  the  manipulation 
continued. 

The  treatment  here  described  is  thus  seen  to  include  two  stages  :  first,  the 
correction  of  the  varus  by  the  use  of  splints ;  and  secondly,  the  correction  of 
the  equinus  by  division  of  the  tendo  Achillis.  In  mild  cases  the  position  of 
the  foot  can  be  gradually  corrected  by  the  application  of  a  plaster  of  Paris 
bandage,  which  is  reapplied  every  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  This  has,  however, 
the  disadvantage  that  the  plaster  cannot  be  removed  for  the  employment  of 
manipulation. 
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In  a  considenil)le  proportion  of  cases  the  inversion  cannot  be  corrected 
uuti  the  tense  structures  which  maintain  it  have  been  divided     The  trea 

i    1^  '^  '  ''''''  i^^Po^'tant  part  than  the  muscles  i„ 

tZ  f  "^"^T"'^;    ^''''^^^S^h  the  division  of  the  tendons  of  t 

of  div        n  '  ^^1^^'-^^^^      f^h^        efficient  method 

ot  diudmg  the  tense  ligaments  in  the  foot  itself,  and  by  a  single  operation 
bringing  the  foot  into  the  best  possible  position.  ^  opeution 

^.^^M  Tf'^'i  ^i'^l''^^"'"        ligaments  which  are  chiefly  at  fault  is  thus 

?F  ^^-n^^f  f'      r"'^^'^'-    ^  '^'''^  ^^^'^  ^  ^^^^'^  cutting  blade 

(i^ig.  (u.O)  should  be  entered  immediately  in  front  of  the  anterior  border  of 
the  mterual  malleolus,  the  blade  as  far  as  possible  being  kept  between  the 
ligaments  to  be  divided  and  the  superjacent  skin.  The  blade  is  then  turned 
against  the  surface  of  the  ligament,  and,  by  means  of  a  gentle  sawing  action 
18  made  to  divide  it.  As  the  superficial  fibres  are  divided,  deeper  ones  come 
into  play,  and  must  in  their  turn  be  divided  until  bone  is  reached.  By 

keeping  the  knife  close  to  the  bones  and 
directing  its  point  towards  the  plantar 
aspect,  the  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament  can 
easily  be  divided.    In  this  operation  the 
tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus  will  almost 
certainly  be  cut,  and  not  improbably 
that  also  of  the  tibialis  anticus.  The  long 
and  short  plantar  ligaments  can  mosti 
effectually  be  reached  just  where  theyj 
pass  between  the  two  bones.    A  straight! 
tenotome  (Fig.  651)  must  be  entered" 
nearly  as  possible  over  the  calcaneo-cuboidi 
articulation  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  foot. 
If  there  be  much  inversion  this  point  will 
appear  to  be  on  the  sole  of  the  foot.    The  I 
blade  must  be  kept  close  to  the  bone  and  '• 
made  to  follow  the  direction  of  thej 
articulation.    In  this  manner,  the  two  ligaments,  mostly  blended  together* 
at  this  point,  will  be  divided  simultaneously."     In  cases  in  which  the^ 
extension  of  the  foot  is  extreme,  Parker  finds  it  sometimes  useful  to- 
divide  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  ankle-joint.    "  This  is  best  accomplished! 
by  means  of  a  small  spear-headed  knife  (Fig.  653),  which  should  be  passed] 
through  the  tendo  Achillis  in  the  direction  of  its  fibres,  and  then  turnedf 
flatways,  and  passed  through  the  posterior  ligament  about  its  middle,  cutting 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other."    After  the  operation  the  foot  should) 
be  fixed  in  plaster  of  Paris  in  the  best  attainable  position  for  about  a  fortnight. 
The  plaster  should  then  be  removed  and  a  light  wooden  splint  with  a  rect- 
angular foot-piece  applied  and  taken  off  daily  in  order  that  rubbing  and 
manipulation  may  be  practised.    Complicated  appliances,  such  as  "  Scarpa's 
shoe  "  and  "  Aveling's  talivert,"  which  are  intended  to  correct  the  deformity 
by  the  action  of  screws  and  joints,  have  been  largely  abandoned  in  favour 
of  simple  splints  of  tin,  wood,  or  plaster  of  Paris. 

In  1884,  Phelps  of  New  York  brought  forward  a  more  radical  method  for  the 


Figs.  650,  651,  652,  653.— Tenotomes  for  Division 
of  Tarsal  Ligaments  (Parker). 
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division  of  the  tense  structures  at  the  inner  border  of  the  foot.  This  consists 
in  making  a  free  vertical  incision  across  the  inner  border  of  the  foot,  over  the 
position  of  the  astragalo-scaphoid  articulation,  which  is  indicated  by  a  fold  in 
the  skin  due  to  the  inversion  of  the  foot.  The  incision  is  deepened  to  the 
bones  and  the  astragalo-scaphoid  joint  freely  opened.  In  this  way  all  resist- 
ing structures  can  be  freely  divided,  the  most  important  being  the  two  tibial 
tendons,  the  inner  part  of  the  plantar  fascia,  the  front  portion  of  the  internal 
lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle,  and  the  inferior  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament. 
The  tendo  Achillis  is  divided  subcutaneously.  When  the  operation  is  completed 


Pig.  654.— Relation  of  Tendons  at  Ankle. 


A  Tibialis  Posticus.    Point  at  wliicli  cut. 

B  Flexor  Longus  Digitoruni. 

c  Tendo  Achillis.    Point  at  which  cut. 

D  Flexor  Longus  Hallucis. 

E  Tibialis  Auticus.    Point  at  which  cut. 

r  Piantar  Fascia. 


c:  Abductor  Hallucis. 
H  Extensor  Proprius  Hallucis. 
I  Posterior  Tibial  Artery. 
K  Posterior  Tibial  Nerve. 
L  Part  of  Annular  Ligament. 
M  Saphena  Vein. 


the  foot  can  be  drawn  outwards  without  force  into  a  slightly  everted  position. 
The  widely  gaping  wound  is  then  carefully  packed  with  antiseptic  gauze  and 
the  foot  fixed  in  suitable  splints,  preferably  of  plaster  of  Paris.  Owen,  who  has 
strongly  advocated  this  operation  in  suitable  cases,  recommends  that  the  first 
.  dressing  should  not  be  changed  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  The  operation  has 
been  performed  in  several  hundred  cases  by  Phelps  and  others,  but  no  death  or 
serious  accident  has  so  far  been  recorded.  The  method  should,  however,  be 
reserved  for  cases  in  which  simpler  measures  have  failed,  but  it  certainly  pre- 
sents advantages  over  many  of  the  severe  operations  presently  to  be  described'. 
Although,  with  the  exception  of  the  tendo  AchiUis,  individual  tendons  rarely 
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require  separate  division  in  tiie  treatment  of  congenital  talipes  varus,  it  will  be 
well  to  describe  here  the  methods  by  which  the  tendons  of  the  tibialis  posticus 
and  tibialis  aiiticiis  may  be  divided  if  necessary. 

In  the  section  of  the  tibialis  posticus  tendon  behind  the  ankle,  there  is 
much  danger  of  wounding  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  which  lies  close  to  it 

The  best  way  to  avoid  this  vessel  is,  as  Tamplin  recommends,  to  puncture  the 
sheath  with  a  sharp  tenotome  introduced  close  to  the  tibia,  immediately  above 
the  malleolus  (  Fig.  05-1).  In  adults  or  young  children  past  the  age  of  infancy 
a  small  point  of  bone  can  be  felt  in  this  situation,  which  marks  the  upper  limit 
of  the  groove  in  the  malleolus  in  which  the  tendon  lies.  The  puncture  should 
be  made  above  this,  otherwise  the  knife  cannot  be  passed  under  the  tendon 
After  the  sheath  has  thus  been  opened  by  a  puncture,  a  blunt  tenotome  is 
introduced,  care  being  taken  not  to  use  so  much  force  as  to  push  it  through 
the  sheath  on  the  opposite  side.  The  tendon  is  then  divided  in  the  usual 
way.  If  the  operation  be  performed  too  high  up  the  limb,  the  flexor  longus 
digitorum  will  be  divided  with  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus,  but  this  is 
a  matter  of  little  moment. 

The  tibialis  anticus  must  be  divided  at  the  point  marked  in  Fig,  654.  The 
tenotome  must  be  .passed  from  the  outer  side  to  avoid  any  risk  of  wounding 
the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot. 

In  spite  of  all  treatment,  however,  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  of  con- 
genital talipes  equino-varus  are  at  most  only  partially  relieved.  In  such 
c.ises,  as  the  child  grows  up  the  muscles  fail  to  develop,  and  the  bones  become 
altered  in  form  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  their  abnormal  position.  In  such 
extreme  cases,  various  operations  have  been  recommended  to  enable  the 
patient  to  bring  the  sole  of  his  foot  to  the  ground.  Many  years  ago  Little 
suggested  the  removal  of  the  cuboid  in  order  to  assist  in  overcoming  the  ad- 
duction of  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot.  This  operation  was  performed  with 
success  by  Solly  in  1857,  but  did  not  come  into  general  use.  In  1872, 
Lund  of  Manchester  removed  the  astragalus  from  each  foot  of  a  child,  with 
the  result  of  obtaining  considerable  improvement  in  the  position  of  the  feet. 
In  1876,  E.  Davy  repeated  the  operation  in  several  cases,  obtaining  good 
results,  but  was  not  able  to  dispense  with  prolonged  use  of  apparatus  after- 
wards. In  187G,  Davies-Colley  recorded  a  case  in  which  he  removed  a  wedge- 
shaped  piece  of  the  tarsus  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
foot  being  brought  into  a  straight  line  with  the  posterior.  The  operation  was 
performed  by  a  long  incision  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  from  the  middle  of 
the  OS  calcis  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone.  From  the  middle  of 
this  another  was  carried  across  part  of  the  dorsum.  The  cuboid  was  first 
excised,  after  which  a  wedge-shaped  portion  of  the  tarsus  was  removed 
"  without  paying  any  regard  to  its  articulations."  The  bones  taken  away  in- 
cluded the  whole  cuboid,  parts  of  the  os  calcis,  and  of  the  three  cuneiform 
bones,  nearly  all  the  scaphoid,  and  a  part  of  the  astralagus.  R.  Davy  com- 
mences by  removing  an  oblong  piece  of  skin  from  the  outer  side  of  the  foot 
including  the  false  bursa.  He  then  makes  a  vertical  incision  on  the  iuuer 
side  of  the  foot  in  the  deep  crease  that  is  always  present,  and  of  sufficient 
length  to  include  the  thickness  of  the  scaphoid  bone.  The  soft  parts  are  next 
raised  from  the  dorsum  and  a  "kite-shaped"  director  specially  designed 
for  this  purpose  is  passed  between  them  and  the  bones.  The  tarsus  is  then 
divided  by  means  of  a  probe-pointed  saw  which  is  guided  at  first  by  two 
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.rooves  in  the  under  surface  of  the  director.  It  is  most  convenient 
to  divide  the  distal  side  first.  The  soft  parts  are  then  cleaned  from 
the  under  surface  of  the  wedge  of  bone  by  means  of  a  blunt  knife  or 
elevator,  and  the  wedge  removed  in  one  piece.  If  the  heel  is  much  drawn 
up  the  tendo  Achillis  can  be  divided  after  the  operation.  Davies-Co  ley 
found  the  most  convenient  apparatus  during  the  early  P^^t  of  the  after- 
treatment,  to  be  "  a  back-splint  extending  from  the  middle  of  the  thigh  to 
within  four  inches  of  the  heel.  To  the  distal  end  of  this  was  fastened  a 
transverse  bar  of  wood,  terminating  on  either  side  m  short  upright  bars,  to 
which  the  fore  part  of  the  foot  was  attached  by  means  of  strapping."  R.  Davy 
uses  a  splint  made  of  two  iron  rods  iixed  to  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh  and 
upper  part  of  the  leg  by  a  plaster  of  Paris  bandage.  The  lower  end  of  each 
rod  is  cut  into  a  screw.  A  foot-piece  fixed  on  a  transverse  iron  bar  with  a 
rincr  at  each  end  slides  over  the  two  rods  and  is  fixed  by  a  washer  and  thumb- 
piece  on  each  side.  The  foot-piece  is  fixed  by  a  pivot  and  screw  to  the  trans- 
verse bar  and  can  be  rotated  so  as  to  evert  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot.  ^  The 
results  of  these  operations  have  been  very  satisfactory.  In  Davies-Colley's  case 
the  patient  could  jump  and  hop  six  months  after  the  operation.  ^  Davy  has 
performed  the  operation  in  twenty  cases  with  only  one  death.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  such  an  operation  can  be  justifiable  only  when  all  other  means 
have  failed,  and  can  very  rarely  be  required  in  young  children. 

H.  P.  Symonds  instead  of  removing  any  bone  merely  divides  the  tarsus 
transversely  at  the  level  of  the  transverse  articulation  by  means  of  a  chain  saw 
passed  close  to  the  bones.    In  this  way  he  has  obtained  excellent  results. 

All  other  varieties  of  congenital  club-foot  are  comparatively  rare.  Tamplin 
stated  that  congenital  talipes  equinus  was  unknown,  but  a  few  undoubted 
cases  have  been  recorded.  Talipes  calcaneus  is  much  less  rare  and  is 
sometimes  associated  with  spina  bifida.  The  deformity  can  usually  be 
corrected  by  manipulation  and  the  application  of  a  metal  splint  to  the  front  of 
the  leg  and  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to 
divide  one  or  more  of  the  tendons  which  pass  across  the  front  of  the  ankle. 
Pure  Talipes  Valgus  is  rarely  present  at  birth  although  a  varying  degree  of 
inversion  is  often  present  in  association  with  calcaneus,  forming  the  variety 
known  as  Calcaneo-valgus .  The  treatment  must  be  carried  out  upon  the 
same  lines  as  in  other  forms. 

Acquired  Club-foot  may  develop  at  any  age  but  it  is  most  commonly  met 
with  in  young  children,  as  the  result  of  paralysis  of  certain  muscles  or  groups 
of  muscles,  the  foot  then  being  drawn  out  of  position  by  the  uncontrolled 
action  of  their  opponents.  In  later  life  displacement  may  be  the  result  of  the 
gradual  shortening  or  "  contracture^'  of  the  muscles  that  is  not  uncommonly 
met  with  in  hemiplegia.  These  causes  are  central,  but  similar  deformities  fre- 
quently result  from  wounds  or  other  injuries  of  the  nerves  supplying  the 
muscles,  or  from  diseases  or  injuries  of  the  muscles  themselves,  accompanied 
by  loss  of  substance  and  consequent  shortening. 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  foot  consist  chiefly  in  the  shortening 
of  those  tendons  and  ligaments  which  are  relaxed  by  the  abnormal  position. 
The  bones  are  normal  (Fig.  G49),  except  in  extreme  cases  in  which  gradual 
alterations  in  their  shape  may  occur.  In  paralytic  cases  the  affected  muscles 
show  the  ordinary  appearance  of  atrophy  and  degeneration. 

The  most  common  forms  of  acquired  club-foot  are  talipes  equinus  and 
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t^tlipes  valgus ;  the  former  being  frequently  associated  with  more  or  loss 

Taliim  egmms  may  result  from  the  unopposed  action  of  the  calf  mu8cl.« 
when  the  antcnor  muscles  of  the  leg  are  paralysed,  or  from  subs« 
contraction  of  the  former  when  themselves  paralysed.    It  may  also  come  o, 
from  some  disease,  such  as  an  abscess  in  the  calf  by  which  the  Jashn 
cnemms  IS  contracted  and  crippled.    Talipes  valgus  or  calcamo-valgusTZ 
^^  ith  in  its  most  marked  form  wlien  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  the  tibialis  post.^u 
and  the  flexors  ot  the  toes  are  paralysed.    The  foot  is  everted,  the  arch  i 
obliterated,  so  that  the  sole  becomes  flattened. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  foot  is  displaced  outwards  at  the  calcaneo-cuboid 
and  astragalo-scaphoid  articulation,  and  the  scaphoid  is  partially  dislocated 
outwards,  so  that  the  head  of  the  astragalus  projects  at  the  inner  side  of  the 


foot.  The  projection  of  the  heel  backwards  is  obliterated,  and  the  outer  side 
of  the  foot  cm'ved  round  so  that  the  little  toe  is  approximated  to  the  point  of 
the  heel. 

In  extreme  cases  of  calcaneo- valgus,  the  arch  of  the  foot  is  sometimes  in- 
creased, the  heel  being  pointed  down,  and  the  foot  sharply  bent  at  the 
transverse  medio-tarsal  articulation,  so  as  to  bring  the  toes  to  the 
ground. 

I  have  met  with  a  case  of  Talipes  calcamus  in  a  girl  twelve  years  of  age,  in 
whom  it  was  the  result  of  contraction  of  the  extension  consequent  upon 
loss  of  power  in  the  flexors.  A  minor  degree  of  this  affection  consists  in  a 
peculiar  projection  upwards  of  one  or  two  of  the  toes,  associated  with  some 
tension  of  the  extensor  tendons  ;  by  di^dding  these,  and  keeping  the  foot  on 
a  flat  splint,  the  deformity  may  commonly  be  corrected.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  toe  is  so  prominent,  and  the  contiguous  ones  are  squeezed  under 
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it  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  foot  is  completely  crippled,  an.l  amputation  of 
tiie  disphiced  digit  is  required  in  order  to  restore  the  utility  of  the  member. 

In  the  Treatment  of  paralytic  club-foot  every  endeavour  must  be  made  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  deformity  by  maintaining  the  foot  in  a  correct 
position,  and  in  cases  of  infantile  paralysis  in  which  the  muscles  still  react  to 
the  constant  current,  by  the  use  of  electricity  and  massage.  When  the 
faulty  position  is  caused  by  permanent  contraction  of  a  paralysed  muscle 
tenotomy  may  be  practised,  but  the  operation  can  be  productive  of  nothing 
but  increased  loss  of  power  if  the  talipes  results  from  the  unopposed  action 
of  the  healthy  muscles.  In  the  latter  cases  the  position  of  the  foot  may  be 
improved  by  applying  elastic  extension  in  such  a  way  as  to  exert  traction 
in  the  direction  of  the  paralysed  muscle.  This  method,  which  is  also  appli-- 
cable  to  congenital  cases,  was  suggested  by  Barwell,  and  has  been  largely 
employed  by  Wright  of  Manchester.  A  light  metal  splint  with  a  hook 
attached  is  secured  to  the  front  of  the  leg.  The  "  artificial  muscle,"  which 
consists  of  an  india-rubber  cord,  is  attached  by  ouq  end  to  a  strip  of  strapping 
sm-rounding  the  centre  of  the  foot,  and  by  its  other  end  to  the  hook  on  the 
leg  splint.  In  a  case  of  valgus  the  strapping  would  be  carried  round  the 
foot  from  within  outwards  and  the  india-rubber  band  attached  to  its 
extremity  at  the  inner  border  of  the  sole. 

In  many  cases  the  position  of  the  foot  must  be  maintained  by  the  use  of 
light  iron  supports.  A  method  of  treatment  which  is  deserving  of  further 
trial  in  suitable  cases  consists  in  excising  part  of  the  tendon  of  the  paralysed 
muscle  and  suturing  the  ends.  This  has  been  practised  with  success  by 
Willett,  Walsham  and  others  on  the  tendo  Achilhs. 

Flat  or  Splay  Foot.  Spurious  Talipes  Valgus  is  a  condition  fi-eqnently 
met  with  in  young  adults.  It  is  predisposed  to  by  those  constitutional  con- 
ditions that  have  already  been  described  as  favouring  the  development  of 
lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  with  which  it  is  often  associated,  but  the 
determining  cause  is  most  frequently  over-fatigue  of  the  foot  from  long 
standing,  and  from  carrying  heavy  weights,  or  from  a  slovenly  habit  of  walk- 
ing by  sHding  rather  than  raising  the  feet,  or  twisting  the  foot  so  as  to  press 
upon  the  inner  side.  Girls  of  a  tender  age  who  are  allowed  to  carry  infants, 
Ijoys  set  to  heavy  work  beyond  their  strength,  shop-boys  and  girls  mercilessly 
kept  upon  their  -feet  for  too  many  hours,  will  early  develop  this  deformity. 
When  both  feet  are  affected,  there  is  usually  knock-knee.  In  some  instances 
flat-foot  seems  to  be  predisposed  to  by  rheumatism,  and  it  has  been  observed 
as  a  sequel  of  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism.  The  deformity  is  due  to  a  weakness 
of  the  muscles  in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  to  relaxation  of  the  ligaments  by 
which  the  arch  is  maintained,  especially  the  long  plantar,  and  the  inferior  cal- 
caneo-navicular  ligaments.  As  the  result  of  this,  the  arch  of  the  instej)  gradu- 
ally sinks,  so  that  the  sole  becomes  perfectly  flat.  As  the  disease  advances, 
a  tendency  to  eversiun  of  the  foot  takes  place.  At  the  same  time,  owing  to 
flattening  out  of  the  arch,  the  inner  side  of  the  foot  becomes  lengthened, 
while  the  outer  side,  which  is  naturally  only  slightly  arched,  is  but  little 
altered.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot  in  front  of  the 
medio-tarsal  articulation  is  displaced  outwards.  The  scaphoid  is  thus  partly 
dislocated  from  the  head  of  the  astragalus,  which  projects  at  the  inner  side  of 
tlie  foot,  and  being  pressed  upon,  is  often  a  source  of  much  pain.  The  trans- 
verse ligamentous  structures  that  bind  together  the  bases  of  the  metatarsal 
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bones  at  their  digital  ends  become  weakened  and  stretched.  The  consequence 
ot  this  IS,  that  the  gait  loses  its  elasticity,  becomes  shuffling,  and  the  foot  eaKiW 
tiros  in  walking. 

In  addition  to  the  pain  over  the  head  of  the  astragalus,  pain  is  often  referred 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  ankle  or  to  the  raetatarso-phalangeal  joint  of  the  great 
toe  The  former  is  thought  to  be  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  malleolus 
on  the  outer  surface  of  theos  calois  and  the  latter  by  the  altered  relations  of  the 
joint  due  to  flattening  of  the  inner  border  of  the  foot.  As  Roth  has  pointed 
out,  the  pain  is  often  most  severe  in  cases  in  which  the  deformity  is  as  vet 
little  developed.  ^ 

The  treatment  consists,  in  the  first  place,  in  improving  the  general  health 
and  removing  the  causes  of  over-fatigue  or  strain  of  the  foot,  without  which 
s  irgical  treatment  may  be  of  little  avail.  In  very  mild  cases,  careful  attention 
to  the  boots  may  suffice  to  give  relief.  They  must  be  wide  at  the  toe,  the  heel 
must  be  large,  and  not  too  high,  and  made  to  extend  on  the  inner  side  to  a 
point  opposite  the  middle  of  the  foot.    The  boot  must  be  fitted  with  a  "  valgus 


Fig.  6.=)-.— Little's  boot  for  Flat  foot- 
riclit  side. 


Fig.  GoS. — Little's  boot 
for  Flat  foot— right 
side,  seen  from  be- 
hind. 


pad,"  that  is  to  say,  a  soft  pad  of  cork,  or  better  of  india-rubber,  placed  inside 
the  b'oot  on  the  inner  side  in  such  a  position  as  to  support  the  natural  arch  of 
the  foot.  It  is  very  important  that  the  pad  should  not  be  too  stiff  or  too  large. 
■The  upper  leathers  must  be  strong,  reach  well  above  the  ankle,  and  be  firmly 
laced.  If  the  feet  are  habitually  cold,  they  must  be  rubbed  twice  a  day  with 
salt  and  water  and  warmly  clothed.  Methodical  exercise  of  the  muscles  of 
the  leg  and  foot,  as  recommended  by  Eoth,  forms  an  important  part  of  the 
treatment.  The  most  useful  exercise  consists  in  walking  on  the  toes  with  the 
heels  slightly  raised  from  the  ground.  Eoth  instructs  the  patient  to  walk 
fifty  steps  in  this  way  before  and  after  each  meal.  Massage  is  also  useful  in 
some  cases. 

In  more  severe  cases  the  apparatus  represented  in  Figs.  657  and  658,  known 
as  Little's  boot,  will  be  found  most  effectual.  It  consists  of  an  inner  sole  to 
the  boot,  fitted  with  a  valgus  pad.  On  the  outer  side  is  a  steel  spring  fixed 
to  a  plate,  which  extends  in  the  sole  from  the  heel  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the 
instep.  The  upper  end  of  the  spring  takes  its  bearing  from  a  curved  pad 
which  rests  against  the  leg  about  three  inches  above  the  ankle.  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  spring  is  a  hinge  to  allow  of  the  free  movement  of  the  ankle-joint. 
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The  whole  is  induded  in  tlie  boot,  and,  beyond  making  the  ankle  look  a  litt  e 
clumsy,  hardly  shows  externally.  The  tendency  of  the  apparatus  is  constantly 
to  push  the  foot  a  little  inwards,  while  at  the  same  time  it  interferes  with  no 
movement  of  the  joint,  and  gives  every  muscle  free  play.  As  the  foot  im- 
proves under  its  influence,  any  tendency  to  knock-knee  which  may  have  existed 
will  also  diminish,  if  not  disappear.  When  w^earing  this  apparatus  the  patient, 
if  a  child,  may  be  allowed  to  run  and  play  without  restriction.  It  very  rarely 
fails  either  to  cure  or  greatly  relieve  the  condition.  Walsham  recommends 
the  use  of  a  rubber  band  to  support  the  arch  of  the  foot.  A  leg-iron  fixed  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  boot  is  secured  at  its  upper  end  to  the  leg  below  the 
knee  with  a  broad  leather  strap.  The  rubber  band  is  attached  to  the  outer 
border  of  the  sole  of  the  boot,  and  passing  between  the  boot  and  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  is  carried  upwards  along  the  inner  side  of  the  leg  to  be  attached  to 
the  circular  leather  strap. 

Various  operations  have  been  performed  for  extreme  flat-foot.  Goldmg-Bird 
has  removed  the  scaphoid  alone,  and  in  other  cases  excised  also  the  head  of  the 
astragalus  ;  Ogston  has  excised  the  articulation  between  the  astragalus  and 
scaphoid,  fixing  the  sawn  surfaces  with  ivory  pegs.  These  operations  have 
relieved  the  patient's  pain  although  not  necessarily  restoring'the  arch  of  the 
foot.  Trendelenburg  has  practised  supra-malleolar  osteotomy  of  the  tibia  and 
fibula,  by  which  the  outward  displacement  of  the  foot  can  be  corrected. 
Operation  can  never  be  justifiable  unless  all  other  methods  have  failed  and 
the  patient  is  seriously  crippled  by  the  deformity. 

Hollow  Claw-foot.  This  deformity  is  characterized  by  an  increase  in  the 
normal  antero-posterior  arch  of  the  foot,  as  the  result  of  which  the  measure- 
ment from  the  toes  to  the  heel  is  proportionately  diminished.  The  toes 
themselves  exhibit  a  remarkable  displacement.  The  metatarso-phalangeal 
joints  are  over-extended,  often  to  such  an  extent  that  the  bases  of  the  first 
phalanges  are  subluxated  on  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  necks  of  the 
metatarsal  bones  ;  the  inter-phalangeal  joints  are  flexed.  The  heads  of  the 
metatarsals  project  prominently  in  the  sole,  and  painful  corns  often  form  over 
them.  On  the  dorsal  surface  of  each  toe,  in  a  position  corresponding  to  the 
flexed  joint  between  the  first  and  second  phalanges,  the  skin  becomes  thickened 
and  false  bursse  are  often  present.  The  tendons  of  the  extensors  of  the  toes 
are  tense  and  stand  out  prominently  as  they  pass  over  the  hyper-extended 
metatarso-phalangeal  joints.  In  nearly  all  instances  the  ankle  is  in  a 
position  of  slight  extension,  or,  at  least,  full  flexion  of  the  foot  is  impossible. 
This  is  due  to  a  varying  degree  of  tension  of  the  tendo  Achillis.  The  muscles 
of  the  leg  will  be  found  to  be  smaller  than  those  of  the  opposite  limb,  when, 
as  is  often  the  case,  the  deformity  is  unilateral  ;  the  muscles  of  the  calf  are 
chiefly  afiected.  In  a  well  marked  case  of  hollow  claw-foot  any  attempt  to 
reduce  the  -arching  of  the  foot  is  resisted  by  the  shortened  plantar  fascia  and 
ligaments,  which  form  tense  bands  at  the  inner  part  of  the  sole. 

This  deformity  makes  standing  and  walking  very  painful  when  too  prolonged  ; 
for  this  reason,  that  from  the  position  of  the  toes  and  from  the  increased 
arch  of  the  foot,  the  whole  pressure  in  walking  is  borne  upon  the  heel  and  upon 
the  skin  covering  the  unnaturally  prominent  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones. 

In  the  case  from  which  the  drawing  (Fig.  659)  was  made,  the  condition  was 
congenital,  but  did  not  trouble  the  patient  till  he  was  ten  years  old.  When 
he  was  apprenticed,  a  long  walk  always  gave  him  pain,  and  at  last  he  was 
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obliged  to  lie  up  about  one  week  in  every  mouth  to  get  rid  of  his  n-iins 
Both  feet  were  affected,  but  the  left  much  less  than  the  right.  By  galVanio 
exanimation,  irritability  was  found  to  be  lost  in  the  right  interossei  and  verv 
much  diminished  in  the  left. 

The  Mode  of  Production  of  pes  cavus  is  very  doubtful.  Ducheniic 
explains  it  as  being  the  result  of  paralysis  of  the  interossei  and  of  the  short 
flexor  and  adductor  of  the  great  toe.  As  in  the  hand,  the  interossei  not  only 
move  the  toes  laterally,  but  they  powerfully  flex  the  first  phalanges,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  extend  the  two  last.  According  to  Duchenne,  the  origin  of 
hollow  claw-tbut  is  as  follows  : — 

"When  the  interosseous  muscles  are  paralysed  or  atrophied,  the  tonic 
contraction  of  the  muscles  which  extend  the  first  phalanges  and  that  of  the 
muscles  which  flex  the  last  phalanges  being  no  longer  opposed,  the  claw-like 
condition  of  the  toes  gradually  becomes  augmented.  The  posterior  extremities 
of  the  first  phalanges  are  subluxated  upon  the  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones  ; 
then  the  curve  of  the  plantar  arch  becomes  increased  and  the  plantar  fascia 
shortened  ;  then  certain  articulations  and  their  ligaments  become  deformed, 

as  in  all  club-feet."  The  mecha- 
nism is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  similar  disease  in  the 
hand. 

The  disease  is  always  accom- 
panied by  a  tendency  to  tali])es 
equino-varus,  "  that  is  to  say, 
the  flexion  of  the  foot  upon  the 
leg  during  walking  is  incomplete, 
and  during  this  flexion  of  the 
foot  the  tibialis  anticus  (flexor 
and  adductor)  has  a  predomi- 
nance of  action  over  the  extensor 
longus  digitorum  (flexor  and 
abductor  of  the  foot)  ;  or  in  other  words,  during  flexion,  the  sole  of  the 
foot  is  turned  slightly  inwards  and  the  dorsum  outwards."  This  is 
accounted  for  by  considering  the  unfavourable  conditions  in  which  the  louir 
extensor  of  the  toes  is  placed  after  paralysis  of  the  interossei.  The  inferior 
attachment  of  this  muscle  is  upon  a  movable  point,  the  posterior  and  superior 
extremities  of  the  second  and  ungual  phalanges.  The  tendency  to  extension 
is  counteracted  by  the  interossei,  which  serve  to  give  a  fixed  point  for  the 
extensor  longus  digitorum  to  act  from,  when  flexing  the  foot  at  the  ankle. 
But  when  these  muscles  are  paralysed,  the  attachment  of  the  extensor  longus 
digitorum  becames  very  movable,  and  we  then  see  at  the  moment  of  flexion 
of  the  foot  upon  the  leg,  that  the  first  phalanges  are  drawn  back  even  more 
than  before  upon  the  metatarsal  bones,  at  the  same  time  depressing  the  heads 
of  these  bones.  The  action  of  the  long  extensor  as  a  flexor  and  abductor  of 
the  foot  is  thus  much  weakened,  and  this  leads  to  a  predominance  in  the 
action  ot  the  tibialis  anticus  (flexor  and  adductor  of  the  foot),  in  consequence 
of  which  a  mild  form  of  varus  is  produced  accompanied  by  some  raising  of  the 
heel,  due  to  imperfect  flexion  of  the  ankle-joint. 

To  sum  up  :  this  variety  of  hollow  foot  {jjied  creux)  is  produced  by  an 
exaggerated  and  continued  action  of  the  extensors  of  the  first  phalanges  of  the 
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toes— extensor  longiis  di<ritoram  and  exbensor  pvoprius  hallucis— following: 
on  a  weakness  or  feebleness  of  their  antagonists,  the  interossei,  adductor,  and 
short  flexor  of  the  great  toe.  Consequently  any  excess  of  action  of  these 
same  extensor  muscles,  whatever  may  be  its  cause,  ought  to  produce  exactly 
identical  results. 

An  obvious  objection  to  Duchenne's  theory  as  to  the  usual  cause  of  hollow 
claw-foot  is  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that  paralysis  should  affect  solely  the 
interossei  and  the  flexor  brevis  and  adductor  hallucis.  In  some  cases  there  is 
undoubtedly  wasting  of  other  muscles,  but  this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case. 
Further,  alchough  such  a  localized  paralysis  may  serve  to  account  for  the 
position  of  the  toes,  the  explanation  of  the  arching  of  the  foot  given  above 
seems  far  from  satisfactory. 

Perhaps  the  explanation  which  on  the  whole  seems  the  most  probable  is  that 
suggested  by  Parkin  of  Hull,  who  has  endeavoured  to  prove  on  mechanical 
grounds  that  pes  cavus  is  hable  to  occur  in  any  case  of  talipes  equinus, 

provided  only  that  the  patient  transmits  the  weight  of  the  body  for  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time  through  the  affected  foot  without  the  intervention  of  a 
raised  artificial  heel."  According  to  this  view  the  overarching  of  the  foot  is 
explained  as  follows.  Normally  the  weight  of  the  body  is  transmitted  to  the 
ground  in  two  component  parts — through  the  heel  and  the  ball  of  the  toes,  but 
in  cases  of  equinus  the  weight  is  carried  by  the  toes  only.  If  the  equinus  be 
extreme,  so  that  the  long  axis  of  the  foot  is  brought  into  a  hue  with  the  leg, 
there  is  no  tendency  to  the  production  of  pes  cavus.  But,  in  any  case  of 
equinus  less  severe  than  this,  the  weight  of  the  body  being  transmitted 
obliquely  to  the  ball  of  the  toes,  tends  to  bring  the  heel  to  the  ground  by  a 
conapensatory  overarching  of  the  foot,  and  in  this  way  the  heel  is  made  to 
bear  its  share  of  the  body-weight.  The  position  of  the  toes  is  the  result 
primarily  of  the  old  condition  of  equinus,  and  secondarily  of  the  displace- 
ment of  the  interossei  and  the  contraction  of  the  extensor  muscles. 

In  some  cases  a  slight  degree  of  pes  cavus  occurs  in  patients  who  have  been 
kept  in  the  recumbent  position  for  long  periods.  The  front  part  of  the  foot 
drops,  and  the  fascial  structures  of  the  sole  become  secondarily  shortened. 

The  Treatmejit  of  this  condition  is  not  satisfactory.  The  preventive 
measures  should  consist  in  the  treatment  of  any  muscular  paralysis  which  may 
exist,  or  of  talipes  equinus,  if  present.  When  the  deformity  is  well  marked, 
the  position  may  often  be  improved  by  division  of  the  tendo  Achillis  and  the 
tense  bands  of  plantar  fascia.  After  the  operation  the  foot  should  be  fixed  with 
plaster  of  Paris  or  on  a  rectangular  splint.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  found 
advisable  to  divide  also  one  or  more  of  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  toes. 

Contraction  of  One  Toe  or  Hammer  Toe,  is  not  of  unfrequent  occur- 
rence. In  this  condition  the  proximal  phalanx  is  on  its  normal  level  or  raised 
up  and  over-extended  ;  the  second  phalanx  is  flexed  at  an  acute  angle  and 
cannot  be  extended,  and  the  third  phalanx  may  be  in  a  line  with  the  second, 
but  is  more  commonly  over-extended.  There  is  always  a  painful  corn  over 
the  flexed  joint  which  seriously  cripples  the  patient.  The  cause  of  hammer 
toe  is  very  obscure.  It  commences  almost  invariably  in  youth  or  childhood, 
and  is  occasionally  congenital.  The  deformity  is,  in  some  cases,  hereditary. 
It  may  be  aggravated  by  badly  made  boots,  but  does  not  seem  to  be  primarily 
caused  by  them.  The  second  toe  is  most  commonly  affected.  S.  G-.  Shattock 
and  W.  Anderson  have  shown  by  dissection  that  extension  is  prevented  by 
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shoiteiun}?  of  the  lateral  ligameuts  chiefly  towards  the  plantar  side.  The 
teudons  and  iirolonf-ations  of  the  plantar  fascia  are  normal.  In  the  trealment 
of  this  condition  the  toe  may  sometimes  be  straightened  by  subcutaneous 
division  of  any  resisting  structures  opposite  the  head  of  the  second  phalanx 
but  the  relief  given  is  often  imperfect  and  seldom  permanent.  Amputation  of 
tlie  deformed  toe  has  consequently  frequently  been  recommended  and  per- 
formed, but  this  has  the  disadvantage  of  leaving  the  outer  side  of  the  great 
toe  unsupported,  and  thus  giving  rise  to  hallux  valgus.  Anderson  reconj- 
inends  excision  of  the  head  of  the  first  phalanx  by  a  longitudinal  incision  on 
the  lateral  aspect  of  the  deformed  toe.  This  leaves  the  toe  straight  and 
completely  relieves  the  deformity. 

Hallux  Plexus. — Under  this  name  a  condition  was  first  described  by 
Davies-GoUey  which  is  characterized  by  a  contraction  of  the  metatarso- 
phalangeal, much  more  rarely  of  the  inter-phalangeal,  joint  of  the  great  toe. 
The  deformity  is  analogous  to  the  hammer  toe  above  described.  It  occurs 
most  commonly  in  boys,  and  appears  usually  to  have  no  relation  to  injury,  or 
to  the  wearing  of  too  short  boots.  In  an  ordinary  case  the  proximal  phalanx 
is  flexed  to  an  angle  of  from  30°  to  60°  and  is  incapable  of  extension  ;  the 


distal  phalanx  is  in  a  straight  line  "with  the  first.  The  metatarso-phalangeal 
joint  is  often  slightly  enlarged.  The  deformity  greatly  cripples  the  patient, 
obliging  him  to  walk  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot.  W.  Anderson  explains 
the  deformity  as  the  result  of  imperfect  development  of  the  lower  fibres  of  the 
lateral  ligaments  of  the  affected  joint. 

The  treatment  of  the  slighter  forms  of  hallux  flexus  should  consist  in  rubbing 
and  manipulation  with  the  object  of  straightening  the  toe.  Anderson  recom- 
mends walking  on  tiptoe  as  useful  in  helping  extension,  and  in  more  severe 
cases  has  forcibly  over-extended  the  toe  under  an  anassthetic,  and  fixed  it  so 
with  plaster  of  Paris.  If  other  methods  fail,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to 
straighten  the  toe  by  the  division  of  the  contracted  ligaments.  Davies-Colley 
has  found  the  most  efficient  treatment  to  be  excision  of  the  proximal  half  of 
the  first  phalanx  through  a  longitudinal  incision  made  at  the  upper  aspect 
of  the  inner  border  of  the  toe.  A  stiff  joint  results,  but  this  causes  little 
inconvenience. 

Hallux  Valgus  has  already  been  described  at  p.  509. 

Supernumerary  and  "Webbed  Toes  are  sometimes  met  with.    It  is  com- 
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pavatively  seldom,  however,  that  any  operative  interference  is  required  in 
these  cases.  Should  it  be,  the  remarks  that  have  been  made  at  pages  538  and 
,330,  in  reference  to  the  treatment  of  these  conditions  in  the  hand,  are  equally 

applicable  here.  . 

Congenital  Hypertrophy  of  the  Toes  and  Foot,  as  represented  in 
Figs.  660  and  661,  occasionally  occurs.  This  malformation  is  of  necessity 
incurable. 

Weak  Ankles  not  uncommonly  occur  in  rickety  children  ;  the  hgaments 
being  relaxed,  the  joints  appearing  to  be  swollen,  and  the  child  being  unable 
to  walk  or  stand  without  great  difficulty.    In  these  circumstances,  attention 
to  the  state  of  the  general  health,  douching  with  salt  water,  with  the  applica- 
tion of  an  elastic  india-rubber  bandage  round  the  ankle,  or  the  use  of  light 
iron  supports,  will  be  found  most  useful. 
-      Bow-Leg  is  often  associated  with  weak  ankles.    The  tibia  is  bent  with  the 
r  concavity  looking  towards  the  opposite  leg.    In  some  cases  the  shaft  of  the 
(  bone  is  curved,  but  in  the  majority  the  bend  will  be  found  to  be  situated  at 
I  the  junction  of  the  lower  epiphysis  with  the  shaft,  the  foot  at  the  same  time 
'  being  turned  somewhat  out,  in  the  position  of  valgus.    This  deformity  is  in 
.  some  cases  rickety,  but  in  the  majority  of  instances  it  is  purely  mechanical, 
owing  to  the  child,  especially  if  heavy  and  overfed,  having  been  put  on  its  feet 
at  too  early  an  age  or  for  too  long  a  time. 
,      The  Treatment  consists  in  careful  attention  to  diet  and  the  avoidance  of 
i  fattening  food,  giving  the  child  rest,  and  in  the  application  of  a  pair  of  light 
?  well-padded  wooden  splints  to  the  inner  side  of  the  leg,  taking  their  bearing- 
.  points  from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur  and  the  inner  malleolus.  These 
should  be  worn  only  at  night. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  HEAD  AND  NECK. 

DISEASES    OF   THE    SCALP   AND    SKULL.  ^ 

The  Scalp  is  subject  to  all  those  surgical  diseases  that  affect  the  common 
iuteg-ument  of  the  body.  But  it  is  more  than  any  oj^her  part  of  the  surfac.- 
liable  to  two  diseases,  viz.,  Atheromatous  Cysts  and  Ngevi.  These  have 
already  been  so  fully  Dreated  of  (Cysts,  Vol.  I.,  p.  1006,  Nsevi,  Vol.  I.,  p.  1028, 
and  Vol.  IF.,  p.  G'))  that  their  description  here  would  lead  to  needless 
repetition. 

Pachydermatous  Tumour  of  the  Scalp  or  Molluscum  Fibrosum 

(Vol.  I.,  p.  lOi;)).    This  disease,  of  rare  occurrence,  was  fii'st  described  by 

John  Bell,  subsequently  by  Valen- 
tine Mott  as  Pachydermaiocele,  and 
more  recently  by  Virchow  as  Fibroma 
Molluscum.  The  accompanying  cut 
(Fig.  G62),  taken  from  a  patient 
whilst  In  America,  who  was  after- 
wards successfully  operated  on  by 
W.  Stokes,  in  Dublin,  gives  a  good 
representation  of  the  disease. 

These  tumours  are  neither  painf ul 
nor  dangerous,  but  their  weight  and 
the  deformity  occasioned  by  them 
render  their  removal  desirable. 

Treatment. — The  removal  of  this 
tumour  has  been  effected  by  the 
ligature  and  by  the  knife.  Pollock 
has  successfully  extirpated  one  by 
the  former,  "W".  Stokes  and  others  by 
Fig.  662.— Molluscum  Fibrosum  of  Scalp.  the  latter  method.  But  the  Opera- 
tion is  not  without  danger.  In 
Stokes's  case  the  hEemorrhage  was  described  as  terrific,  nearly  costing  the 
patient  his  life,  and  had  to  be  arrested  by  the  cautery.  Stokes  states  tliai 
in  the  whole  course  of  his  experience  he  had  never  seen  such  copious  and 
uncontrollable  "  weeping  "  hfemorrhage  ;  it  came  from  every  point  of  the  cut 
surface. 

Fungus  of  the  Dura  Mater.— Sometimes  without  apparent  cause,  at 
other  times  following  a  blow  or  fall,  a  Fungous  Tumour  grows  from  some  part 
of  the  dura  mater,  usually  on  the  top  of  the  head  or  in  one  of  the  parietal 
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roo-ions.  As  ifc  increases  in  size,  it  produces  absorption  of  the  skull  covering 
it^-  the  bone  becomes  thin  and  expanded,  and  crackles  like  parchment  on 
pressure,  sometimes  not  being  raised  above  its  proper  level,  but  usually  being 
pushed  up  by  the  pressure  of  the  growth  beneath,  which  at  last  protrudes 
under  the  scalp,  and  may  ulcerate  through  the  skin.  More  usually,  this 
i^erforation  of  the  skull  is  gradual ;  but  in  some  cases  it  would  appear  to  have 
i.een  rapid,  the  iirst  sign  of  the  disease  being  the  presence  of  a  tumour  under 
rhe  scalp.  When  the  skull  is  perforated,  the  sharp  edges  of  the  circular 
opening  can  be  distinctly  felt,  and  the  protruding  tumour  pulsates  distinctly 

Pathology —T\\Q  nature  of  these  tumours  is  somewhat  uncertain,  as  a  sutti- 
■ient  number  of  cases  has  not  yet  been  recorded  wdth  an  accurate  micro- 
scopical description  of  the  growth  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  they  are  round-  or  Ppindle-celled  sarcomata  springing  from  the  outer 
layers  of  the  membrane,  which  forms  the  internal  periosteum  of  the  skull. 

Symptoms— ^jm-^tom%  of  cerebral  disturbance— diplopia,  optic  neuritis, 
loss  of  sight,  deafness,  or  convulsions,  with  fixed  pain  in  the  head— usually 
precede  for  a  considerable  time  the  external  appearance  of  the  tumour.  In 
some  rare  cases,  no  such  symptoms  have  indicated  the  existence  of  intra- 
cranial disease  ;  and  the  first  evidence  of  the  disease  has  been  the  sudden 
protrusion  of  a  pulsating  tumour  through  the  skull.  If  the  tumour  be  com- 
pressed, egg-shell  crackling  of  the  expanded  and  thinned  cranial  bones  will  be 
felt,  and,  if  attempts  be  made  to  push  it  back  under  the  bones,  giddiness, 
syncope,  and  convulsions  are  pr^<i^i«ed.  As  the  disease  progresses,  death  from 
paralysis  and  coma  supervenes. 

Treatment— The  result  of  the  treatment  of  fungus  of  the  dura  mater  is  not 
very  satisfactory  ;  yet,  as  the  disease  appears  to  be  almost  of  necessity  fatal  if 
left  to  itself,  something  should  be  attempted  if  possible.  The  scalp  covering 
it  should  be  turned  back  by  suitable  incisions,  and  the  tumour  exposed.  The 
aperture  in  the  skull  through  which  it  protrudes  may  then,  if  necessary,  be 
enlarged  by  the  use  of  the  trephine  or  Hey's  saw,  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  full 
extent  of  the  tumoiir,  which  must  next  be  carefully  dissected  away  from  the 
dura  mater,  or  the  affected  part  of  the  latter  removed.  In  a  case  in  which 
this  operation  was  performed  by  Yolkmann,  the  patient  died  from  the 
entrance  of  air  during  inspiration  through  an  accidental  wound  of  the 
longitudinal  sinus. 

Fungus  of  the  Skull  may  also  occur.  This  term  has  been  appKed  to  any 
soft  fungating  tumour  springing  primarily  from  the  vault  of  the  skull.  The 
growth  may  spring  from  beneath  the  periosteum,  when  it  is  usually  a  small 
round-celled  or  a  spindle-celled  sarcoma,  or  from  the  diploe,  Avhen  it  is  most 
commonly  myeloid.  It  gives  rise  to  a  smooth  ovoid  tumour  on  the  head, 
which  may  or  may  not  pulsate.  If  it  springs  from  the  diploe  it  is  usually 
covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  bone,  which  gives  the  sensation  of  egg-shell 
crackling  ;  when  it  is  subperiosteal,  it  not  uncommonly  contains  a  framework 
of  irregular  spicula  of  bone.  As  the  disease  progresses  it  usually  perforates 
the  skull,  and  comes  into  contact  with  the  dura  mater.  It  is  then  very  difficult 
to  determine  whether  it  arose  from  that  membrane,  or  merely  implicated  it  by 
extension.  The  growth  may,  when  small,  be  mistaken  for  an  atheromatous 
cyst  of  the  scalp,  but  it  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  being  firmly  fixed  to  the 
bone,  while  the  cyst  moves  with  the  scalp.  These  tumours  may  become 
multiple,  and  after  a  time  be  followed  by  secondary  visceral  growths.    I  have 
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twice  seen  the  liver  secondarily  affected  in  this  way,  death  resulting.  wiM 
cerebral  disturbance  from  i.>testiual  h^morrha,e  ami  ox  W^^^ 

sideiable  dano-er,  not  only  on  account  of  the  perforation  of  the  skull  ..ml 
phcafon  of  the  dura  mater,  but  from  the  extreme  vascuLity  of  th  se  tu"  o^^^^ 
In  a  case  of  this  kind,  which  1  had  an  opportunity  of  seei.^m„rTa.o 
the  growth  was  successfully  removed  by  H.  Phillips  ^  ' 

Secondary  sarcomata  and  carcinomata  are  also  occasionally  met  with  in  fk 
bones  0  the  skull     In  a  case  recorded  by  Morris,  a  large  pul  a  n "  tl:,.''; 
the  skull  was  found  to  present  the  structure  of   he  fch^'oid  glar;d  and  L 

been  recorded  by  other  Surgeons.  ^ 

Hernia  Cerebri,  arising  from  wound  or  ulceration  of  the  dura  mater  h^^ 
already  been  described  (Vol.  I.,  p.  778).  ' 

Meningocele  and  Encephalocele.-Various  congenital  conditions  arc- 
met  with  m  the  head,  which  as  in  the  analogous  condition  of  spina  bifida  ar 
characterized  by  a  protrusion  of  some  part  of  the  contents  of  the  skull  thrduc^h 
a  deficiency  in  the  bone.  The  protruded  sac  is  formed  by  the  meninges  •  the 
skin  covering  may  be  normal,  but  is  often  thin,  and  sometimes  ulcerated 
When  the  contents  of  the  sac  consist  of  fluid  only  the  condition  is  spoken  of 
as  memngocele;  whilst  when  the  sac  contains  cerebral  substance  it  is  called  an 
enceplialocele.  In  some  instances  the  brain  substance  in  the  sac  is  distended 
into  a  thm  layer  by  a  cavity  within  it  which  contains  fluid  and  communicates 
with  the  ventricles ;  this  variety  has  been  called  hydrenc&phalocele.  The 
diagnosis  between  meningocele  aud  enceplialocele  is  generally  difficult ;  the 
presence  of  translucency  is  not  a  proof  that  no  brain  substance  is  present,  for 
this  may  be  small  in  amount  or  expanded  into  a  thin  layer. 

The  disease  is  usually  speedily  fatal.  Z.  Laurence  found  that,  of  39 
instances  in  which  it  occurred,  21  were  males,  18  females  ;  that  the  protrusion 
may  vary  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  tumour  exceeding  the  child's 
head  ;  and  that  the  occiput  is  its  chief  seat— of  79  cases,  53°being  in  this 
situation.  The  hernia  may  occur  at  several  other  points.  It  has  been  seen 
projecting  through  the  anterior  fontanelle.  In  this  situation  it  has  most  fi-e- 
quently  undergone  spontaneous  cure  as  the  fontanelle  closed.  Numerous  cases 
have  been  recorded  in  which  it  projected  through  a  deficiency  in  the  region  of 
the  cribriform  plate  into  the  nasal  fossffi,  or  forwards  into  the  face  at  the  root 
of  the  nose,  the  nasal  process  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  frontal  bone 
being  deficient.  Lichtenberg  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  it  projected  from 
the  base  of  the  skull  into  the  pharynx.  In  these  uncommon  situations,  the 
swelling  may  be  mistaken  for  a  polypus.  In  six  of  the  cases  collected  by 
Z.  Laurence,  the  subjects  of  this  malformation  reached  an  adult  age  ;  in  all 
the  remaining  cases  they  died  early,  or  were  still-born. 

The  Diagnosis  is  as  a  rule  easy,  and  the  only  diseases  for  which  a 
meningocele  is  likely  to  be  mistaken  are  naevi  and  dermoid  cysts.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  position  of  these  tumours  is  such  as  to  exclude 
meningocele,  but  if  they  occur  in  the  usual  positions  of  meningocele  the 
resemblance,  may  be  close,  and  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  skin  over  a 
meningocele  is  not  uncommonly  ngevoid,  and  on  the  other  hand  dermoid  cysts 
of  the  scalp  often  lie  over  a  depression  or  even  a  perforation  in  the  bone. 
The  Treatment  of  these  affections  is  unsatisfactory,  and  in  most  cases  no 
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Buro-icd  interference  should  be  attempted.    Pressure  may  be  applied  if  the 
tnmom-  is  small     In  one  instance  Paget  used  injection  of  lodme  with 
"    .    In  a^lei  case,  where  sloughing  of  a  portion  of  the  tumoi.  was 
Lking  place,  Annandale  applied  a  ligature  to  the  peduncle  and  removed  he 
tumonrf  the  child  recovering  completely  in  spite  of  an  attack  of  measle. 
Horsley  has  recorded  a  case  which  he  cured  by  electrolysis.  Simple 
anenino-oceles  have  been  successfully  excised,  and  in  recent  years  the  operation 
.has  been  extended,  in  several  cases  with  success,  to  encephalocele. 
'    Tapping  and  Draining  the  Ventricles  of  the  Brain.-The  operation 
of  tapping  the  ventricles  has  occasionally  been  performed  m  chronic  hydro- 
cephalus but  so  far  without  much  benefit.    It  is  sometimes  conjoined  with 
pressure  by  means  of  an  elastic  bandage.    It  is  applicable  only  to  those  cases 
in  which,  from  the  early  age  of  the  child,  or  the  imperfect  ossification  of  the 
j  distended  skull,  it  is  possible  to  compress  the  head  by  a  moderate  degree  of 
i!  pressure.     The  operation  is  best  performed  by  means  of  the  aspirator.  A 
« fine  needle  may  be  pushed  through  the  anterior  fontanelle  or  the  coronal 
'  suture,  avoiding  the  middle  line  for  fear  of  wounding  the  longitudinal  smus. 
The  instrument  should  be  directed  away  from  the  middle  line  so  as  to 
penetrate  the  lateral  ventricle,  and  thus  to  evacuate  a  portion  of  the  contained 
fluid.    There  should  be  no  vacuum  in  the  needle  when  it  is  introduced,  but 
when  it  has  penetrated  deeply  enough  to  reach  the  ventricle,  the  piston  of  the 
aspirator  may  be  slowly  raised,  so  as  to  withdraw  the  fluid  gradually,  and  not 
,  to  disturb  the  circulation  through  the  brain.    After  a  moderate  quantity  of 
fluid  has  been  withdrawn,  the  small  aperture  should  be  closed  with  a  strip  of 
plaster,  and  an  elastic  bandage  should  be  applied  round  the  head  so  as  to 
compress  and  to  confine  the  bones. 

.  In  1881  Wernicke  suggested  that  in  cases  of  hydrocephalus  better  results 
might  be  obtained  by  draining  the  lateral  ventricles  by  a  tube  introduced 
through  a  trephine  opening.  This  suggestion  has  been  put  into  practice  by 
Keen,  Broca,  Mayo  Robson,  and  others.  In  Keen's  first  case,  a  boy  four 
years  of  age,  the  hydrocephalus  proved  to  be  secondary  to  a  tumour  of  the 
cerebellum.  The  trephine  was  applied  at  a  point  an  inch  and  a  quarter  above, 
I  and  the  same  distance  behind  the  left  external  auditory  meatus  ;  the  ventricle 
\  was  reached  with  a  hollow  needle  and  a  horse-hair  drain  inserted.  Subse- 
quently the  operation  was  repeated  on  the  opposite  side.  Death  occurred  on 
the  forty-fifth  day,  and  the  autopsy  revealed  a  sarcomatous  tumour  in  the 
cerebellum.  In  Broca's  case,  a  hydrocephalic  idiot  aged  four  years,  the 
operation  was  followed  by  recovery  with  considerable  improvement  in  the 
mental  condition. 

In  cases  in  which  hydrocephalus  develops  after  the  occurrence  of  symptoms 
of  basic  meningitis,  attempts  have  been  made  to  relieve  the  condition  by 
draining  the  subarachnoid  space  in  the  occipital  region—either  in  the  middle 
line  between  the  external  occipital  protuberance  and  the  foramen  magnum  or 
through  the  cerebellar  fossa.  The  results,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
uniformly  unfavourable. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  during  the  last  few  years  several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  bring  tuberculous  meningitis  within  the  range  of  surgical 
interference.  The  hope  has  indeed  been  expressed  that  by  applying  drain nge 
to  these  cases,  not  only  might  the  immediate  effects  of  the  increased  intra- 
cranial pressure  be  relieved,  but  also  that  the  disease  might  be  arrested  in  a 
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manner  analogous  to  tluit  which  has  followed  drainage  f.r  tuberculous 
pentomtis     A  case  recorded  by  Waterhouse  and  Wallis  Ord  is  c  ,S 
hopeful.     A  child  aged  live  years  was  the  subject  of  an  acute 
characterized  by  fever,  headache,  double  optic  neurilis,  and  the  cWt 
"hydrocephahc  cry  "    The  diagnosis  of  tuberculous  meningitis  was  m  d 
and  It  was  deeded  to  drain  the  subarachnoid  space  through  a  trephine 
opening  in  the  cerebellar  fossa.    The  operation  was  followed  by  complete 
recovery  and  subsidence  of  the  optic  neuritis. 

Operations  on  the  Brain.-Since  the  clinical  and  pathological  observa. 
tions  and  the  experimental  inquiries  of  Broca,  Hughlings  Jackson,  flitzie 
terrier  ana  others,  have  made  it  possible  to  diagnose  the  exact  seat  of  n.anv 
tumours  and  other  lesions  within  the  cranium,  and  the  development  of  anti- 
septic surgery  has  enabled  the  Surgeon  to  operate  on  the  brain  substance 
with  comparative  safety,  many  such  procedures  have  been  undertaken  Tiie 
general  subject  of  localisation  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  has  already  been 
sufficiently  alluded  to  in  the  Chapter  on  Injuries  of  the  Head  (Vol.  I.  p  7.03) 
The  special  symptoms  of  the  diseases  for  which  the  operations  hLve  been 
undertaken  belong  rather  to  medicine  than  surgery,  and  cannot  be  fully 
described  here.  ^ 

Operations  upon  the  brain  have  been  undertaken  for  the  removal  of  morbid 
growths,  for  the  relief  of  epilepsy,  and  for  abscess  of  the  brain. 

MorUd  (jroivths  of  ike  brain  are  either  syphilitic  or  tuberculous,  or  true 
tumours,  the  most  frequent  form  of  true  tumour  being  the  glioma  (Vol.  1., 
p.  1037).  Sarcomata  of  various  kinds  are  occasionally  met  with.  True  cancer 
is  rare,  and  only  occurs  as  a  secondary  growth._  Psammoma  of  the  dura  mater 
(Vol.  I.,  p.  104,-))  may  also  cause  pressure  on  the  brain.  All  the  tumours 
except  the  psammoma  as  a  rule  implicate  the  surrounding  brain  tissue,  being 
seldom  accurately  circumscribed.  The  general  symptoms  of  an  intracranial 
tumour  may  be  briefly  summarised  as  signs  of  irritation  or  impaired  function 
in  that  part  of  the  brain  in  which  the  new  growth  is  situated,  with  fixed  and 
persistent  headache.  Vomiting  is  a  common  symiDtora,  and  optic  neuritis  is 
almost  constantly  present  when  the  tumour  is  situated  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain.  When  the  growth  affects  the  cortical  centres  epileptiform  seizures  are 
common,  and  the  fit  commences  by  spasm  of  the  part  in  connexion  with  the 
centre  implicated.  In  considering  the  possibility  of  removal  of  a  tumour  of 
the  brain  the  situation  of  the  growth  is  of  the  first  importance.  It  must  be 
so  seated  that  it  can  safely  be  exposed  by  trephining  the  skull.  Tumours  at 
the  base,  or  deeply  seated  in  the  brain,  are  evidently  beyond  surgical  inter- 
ference. If  the  paralysis  is  very  extensive  the  growth  is  implicating  so  wide 
an  area  that  its  removal  probably  could  not  be  accompHshed  or  would 
speedily  be  followed  by  recurrence.  The  nature  of  the  tumour  must  in  many 
cases  be  uncertain,  but,  if  it  can  be  ascertained,  has  an  important  influence  on 
the  question  of  operation.  Tuberculous  growths  are  often  multiple,  and 
thus  unsuitable  for  operation  ;  if,  however,  the  symptoms  point  to  the  tumour 
being  single,  its  removal  may  be  attempted.  In  1886  Horsley  removed  a 
tuberculous  tumour  successfully  ;  the  child  died  six  years  later  of  genito- 
urinary tuberculosis,  and  the  brain  was  found  quite  sound.  Syphilitic  gum- 
mata  frequently  disappear  under  proper  treatment,  but  not  necessarily  the 
symptoms,  which  may  be  due  to  chronic  inflammatory  changes  around  the 
growth.    In  all  cases  of  doubtful  nature  a  thorough  trial  should  be  given  to 
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■nitisypbilifcic  treatment  for  at  least  six  weeks  before  operation  is  under- 
'  ,ken.  A  true  tumour  is  generally  characterized  by  a  slow  progressive  develop- 
ineut  of  the  symptoms,  while  both  tuberculous  and  syphilitic  growths  may 
after  a  time  become  stationary.  The  cases  suited  to  operation  are  undoubtedly 
rare.  Of  54  specimens  of  intracranial  tumour  reported  on  by  a  committee  of 
rlie  Pathological  Society  in  1886  only  two  seemed  suited  to  operation. 

Trephining  for  epilepsy  has  frequently  been  undertaken  as  before  described 
\'ol.  I.,  p.  780)  in  cases  of  traumatic  origin,  and  in  which  there  has  been  a 
j.ainful  or  tender  scar,  or  some  evident  depression  of  the  bone  ;  but  it  is  only 
within  the  last  few  years  that  portions  of  the  brain  have  been  removed  for  the 
cure  of  that  disease.  To  justify  the  operation  it  is  necessary  that  every  fit 
uuist  commence  with  some  definite  movement  which  can  be  referred  to  one  of 
the  cortical  motor  centres,  or  that  there  should  be  some  paresis  or  paralysis 
indicating  the  part  of  the  cortex  afiected,  without  which  there  can  be  no  guide 
as  to  the  point  at  which  to  ajoply  the  trephine. 

Trephining  for  aiscess  of  the  Irain  consequent  upon  compound  fractures  of 
the  skull  or  scalp  wounds  exposing  the  bone  has  long  been  a  recognised  opera- 
tion of  surgery.  It  is  but  recently,  however,  that  the  operation  has  been 
undertaken  for  abscess  resulting  from  disease  of  the  ear,  with  which  condition 
It  will  be  more  fully  described. 

The  first  operation  undertaken  for  the  relief  of  symptoms  due  to  a  morbid 
o'l'owth  in  the  brain  was  performed  by  Macewen  in  1883.    The  patient  had 

iralysis  of  the  left  arm,  and  a  softening  gumma  was  exposed  by  trephining 
over  the  arm  centre  of  the  right  side.    The  patient  recovered. 

The  first  operation  for  a  diagnosed  glioma  was  performed  by  Grodlee  in  a 
■ase  under  the  care  of  Hughes  Bennett  in  188  The  patient  unfortu- 
nately died  about  a  month  after  the  operation  from'hernia  cerebri  and  menin- 
gitis. Since  that  time  the  operation  has  been  brought -to  great  perfection  by 
Victor  Horsley.  Of  the  first  four  cases  treated  by  him  three  recovered, 
one  dying  subsequently  of  recuri-ence.  The  fourth  case  was  one  of  tumour  of 
the  cerebellum,  and  the  patient  died  from  the  shock  of  the  operation. 

Writing  in  1898,  Allen  Starr  was  able  to  collect  97  cases  in  which  opera- 
tions had  been  undertaken  for  diagnosed  tumour  of  the  brain,  in  35  of  which 
however  the  tumour  was  not  found,  while  in  3  it  was  found  but  not  removed. 
There  thus  remain  59  cases  in  which  the  tumour  was  successfully  locaHzed 
and  removed  ;  of  these  49  recovered  and  17  died.  Concerning  the  position 
of  the  tumour  it  may  be  stated  that  in  54  cases  this  was  one  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  43  being  in  the  motor  area.  Of  these  54  cases  of  cerebral 
tumour  39  recovered  and  15  died.  In  the  remaining  5  cases  a  tumour  was 
removed  from  the  cerebellum  ;  of  these  2  recovered  and  3  died. 

In  certain  cases  of  cerebral  tumour  in  which  the  position  or  size  of  the 
m'owth  renders  its  removal  impossible,  Horsley  has  undertaken  a  free  excision 
of  bone  over  it  with  the  object  of  relieving  the  symptoms  directly  due  to 
increased  intracranial  pressure.  The  relief  thus  afforded  has  in  some  instances 
hcen  very  marked,  and  has  persisted  until  the  patient's  death.  Thus  the 
iieadache  may  entirely  cease,  whilst  in  cases  with  severe  vomiting  this  has  at 
once  stopped.  The  most  remarkable  result,  however,  is  the  efi:ect  upon  the 
"ptic  neuritis;  if  this  has  not  advanced  to  atrophy  the  swelling  of  the  disc 
ripidly  begins  to  diminish,  and  in  some  instances  the  neuritis  has  completely 
ubsided  within  three  weeks. 
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Operafwn.-The  operation  of  trephining  lias  already  been  described  in 
\  oi.  1.,  p.  782,  so  that  it  will  be  necessary  here  only  to  mention  certain 
points  more  especially  connected  with  the  removal  of  tumours.  Immediatolv 
before  the  administration  of  the  chloroform  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphine 
should  be  injected  hypodermically,  as  suggested  by  Schiifer  and  Horsley  with 
the  object  of  causing  contraction  of  the  arterioles  of  the  brain,  and  thug 
diminishing  the  hajmorrhage.    Ether  must  never  be  used  as  the  anaisthetic 
for  fear  of  producing  haemorrhage.    The  large  flap  of  the  scalp,  which  ig 
turned  downwards  without  the  periosteum,  should  extend  in  every  direction 
for  more  than  an  inch  beyond  the  limits  of  the  bone  to  be  removed.  The 
vessels  are  quickly  seized  in  forci -pressure  forceps  and  ligatured  with  fine  silk 
The  general  oozing  is  arrested  by  sponge  pressure,  and  by  frequently  irrigating 
the  wound  with  hot  mercurial  lotion  (1  in  4000).    The  periosteum  is  now 
raised  with  an  elevator  in  four  flaps.    The  bone  may  conveniently  be  divided 
with  an  electro-motor  circular  saw,  or  a  circle  of  bone  may  be  removed  with  a 
trephine,  and  the  opening  enlarged  with  Horsley's  strong  bone-forceps.  In 
order  to  facilitate  this  it  may  be  convenient  to  make  diagonal  cuts  through 
the  outer  table  with  a  Key's  saw  before  trephining.    Before  using  the  bone- 
forceps  the  dura  mater  must  be  separated  with  a  small  flat  elevator.  Haemor- 
rhage from  the  bone  may  be  arrested  with  the  antiseptic  wax  recommended  by 
Horsley  (bees'  wax  7  parts,  almond  oil  1  part,  salicylic  acid  1  per  cent.).  The 
dura  mater  is  raised  by  incising  it  at  a  distance  of  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
from  the  edges  of  the  opening  in  the  bone.    Before  proceeding  to  remove  any 
portion  of  the  br^in  substance,  it  is  advisable  to  apply  a  series  of  fine  catgut 
ligatures  to  the  surrounding  veins,  by  passing  a  sharp  curved  needle  under 
them  through  the  brain  substance.     These  ligatures  must  be  applied  well 
beyond  the  area  to  be  excised.    The  latter  should  be  marked  out  by  incising 
the  cortex  to  a  depth  of  about  half  an  inch  with  a  scalpel,  and  the  removal 
may  be  completed  with  the  knife  or  with  curved  scissors.    Anj  vessels  which 
bleed  may  be  secured  by  passing  a  fine  ligature  somewhat  widely  around  them 
with  a  curved  needle.    The  method  of  treating  the  wound,  and  the  question 
of  the  replacement  of  bone,  have  already  been  considered  in  Vol.  I.,  p.  784. 
During  the  operation  the  pulse  and  respiration  must  be  carefully  watched, 
juid  if  either  fail  the  skull  should  be  opened  as  rapidly  as  possible,  so  that 
the  intracranial  pressure  may  be  relieved. 

Craniectomy. — In  certain  cases  of  idiocy  the  imperfect  development  of  the 
mental  faculties  is  associated  with  a  condition  of  microcephalus  due  to 
premature  ossification  of  the  cranial  sutures,  especially  the  coronal  and  sagittal. 
The  occurrence  of  this  synostosis  necessarily  interferes  with  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  brain,  and  is  regarded  by  some  pathologists  as  the  primary 
condition.  The  operation  of  craniectomy  has  for  its  object  the  formation  of  an 
artificial  suture  by  the  removal  of  a  narrow  strip  of  bone  from  the  vertex  of 
the  skull,  in  order  to  allow  subsequent  continued  development  of  the  brain. 
In  1890  Lannelongue  recorded  two  cases  in  which  considerable  improvement 
appears  to  have  followed  the  operation.  The  first  case  was  a  child  4  years  of 
;io-e,  which  presented  the  characteristic  condition  of  the  skull,  and  was  unable 
to  walk  alone,  talk  plainly,  or  swallow  solid  food.  A  strip  of  bone,  9  centi- 
metres long  and  6  millimetres  wide  was  removed  from  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
sagittal  suture.  The  habit  of  incessant  crying  ceased  on  the  following  day. 
and  in  five  weeks  "  the  child  was  calmer,  tried  to  talk,  and  took  notice  of  its 
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surroimdiiios."  The  operation  has  been  performed  in  25  cases  by  Lannelongue 
a„d  by  Horsley,  Keen,  McClintock,  and  others.  Of  83  cases  collected  by 
r.ourneville  in  181)3,  15  died. 

Of  Lannelongne's  25  cases  24  recovered  ;  the  ages  varied  from  eight  months 
CO  twelve  and  a  half  years  ;  the  greater  number  showed  evident  improvement 
after  the  operation.  In  most  cases  the  strip  of  bone  has  been  removed  from 
rhe  left  side,  but  in  some  a  second  strip  has  been  removed  from  the  right. 
I'he  bone  is  exposed  by  a  long  antero-posterior  incision  reaching  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  frontal  eminence  a  varying  distance  backwards  and  an 
inch  from  the  middle  line  ;  the  incision  may  be  slightly  curved,  so  that  a  flap 
can  be  reflected.  A  strip  of  periosteum  corresponding  to  the  bone  to  be 
removed  is  next  cut  away,  and  the  bone  itself,  in  a  strip  4  to  6  inches  long 
and  half  an  inch  broad,  is.  removed  with  Hofmann's  or  other  bone  forceps 
after  cutting  out  a  small  circle  of  bone  with  the  trephine.  In  one  of  Horsley's 
cases  a  second  strip  was  removed  transversely  over  the  coronal  suture  in  the 
hope  of  relieving  the  speech-centre.  The  operation  is  not  without  danger  in 
young  children,  and  two  cases  at  least  have  died,  of  hyperpyrexia,  not  caused 
by  septic  processes  in  the  wound,  but  probably  due  to  disturbance  of  the  heat 
regulating  centres  in  the  cortex.  Even  at  some  risk  to  life  the  operation  is 
fully  justified  if  it  holds  out  even  a  small  hope  of  improvement  in  these 
distressing  cases,  and  certainly  the  results  so  far  recorded  seem  to  warrant  its 
further  trial, 

DISEASES    OF    THE  EAR. 

Method  of  Examination. — In  order  to  ascertain  the  patient's  power  of 
hearing,  a  watch  or  tuning-fork  is  most  commonly  used,  and  separate  estima- 
tions must  be  made  of  the  power  of  appreciating  sounds  conducted  through 
the  air  and  through  the  bones  of  the  skull.  In  this  way  the  cases  of  deafness 
due  to  some  obstruction  of  the  conducting  apparatus  can  readily  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  in  which  the  essential  part  of  the  organ  of  hearing  is  at 
fault.  In  the  former  case  all  power  of  appreciating  sounds  conducted  through 
the  air  maybe  lost,  whilst  sounds  transmitted  directly  to  the  auditory  apparatus 
through  the  bone  are  still  distinctly  audible  ;  in  the  latter  case  the  power  of 
hearing  is  diminished  or  lost  to  both  paths  of  conduction. 

The  degree  of  hearing  through  the  air  may  be  roughly  estimated  by 
comparing  the  maximum  distance  from  the  ear  at  which  the  ticking  of  a 
watch  is  heard  by  the  patient  as  compared  with  that  of  a  person  with  normal 
hearing  power,  he  patient's  eyes  should  be  closed,  and  a  finger  placed  over 
the  opposite  ear  ;  the  watch  is  then  brought  slowly  nearer  to  the  ear  under 
examination  until  its  sound  is  first  heard,  and  the  distance  noted. 

In  order  to  determine  the  power  of  hearing  through  the  bone,  a  vibrating 
tuning-fork  is  firmly  held  against  the  upper  part  of  the  mastoid  process.  If 
\\  ith  an  ear  deaf  to  sound  through  the  air  the  tuning-fork  is  now  heard,  it  is 
certain  that  the  conducting  channels,  and  not  the  auditory  apparatus  itself,  are 
at  fault.  If  the  vibrating  tuning-fork  be  pressed  against  the  vertex,  in  health 
it  is  heard  equally  in  the  two  ears  ;  if,  however,  one  meatus  or  one  Eustachian 
tube  be  blocked,  the  sound  will  be  heard  more  loudly  in  the  affected  ear. 

For  examining  the  membrana  tympani  or  tympanum  from  the  meatus,  the 
ordinary  silver  ear  speculum  will  be  found  as  efficient  as  ttny  of  the  more 
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complicated  instruments  sometimes  recommended.  The  liglit  must  he  thrown 
down  it  by  a  concave  mirror  similar  to  that  used  for  the  larynj/oseope 
If  necessary,  the  ear  must  first  be  carefully  •  cleaned  by  syringing  and 
afterwards  dried  by  meons  of  small  pieces  of  absorbent  wool  twisted  roand 
the  end  of  a  bit  of  whalebone  or  wood.  The  membrane  in  health  is  of 
a  bluish-grey  colour,  and  the  handle  of  the  malleus  can  be  seen  crossincr  it 
from  above  downwards  and  slightly  baekwards,  terminating  a  little  beyond  its 
middle.  The  membrane  is  set  at  an  angle  of  4;')  degrees  with  the  floor  of  thf 
meatns  ;  but  owing  to  its  concavity  looking  outwards,  a  small  triangular  part 
below  and  slightly  in  front  of  the  end  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus  reflects  hack 
the  light  to  the  eye  of  the  observer,  and  thus  appears  as  a  bright  spot.  The 
points  to  be  observed  in  examining  the  membrane  are  its  degree  of  opacity, 
its  colour,  and  degree  of  vascularity ;  its  curvature,  whether  too  concave,  or 
convex  and  bulging  ;  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  perforation. 

The  instrument  known  as  Poliizer's  hag  is  of  great  value  in  examining  the 
condition  of  the  Eustachian  tube  and  the  middle  ear.  It  consists  of  a  thick 
india-rubber  bag  with  a  blunt  nozzle,  and  is  used  thus  :  The  nozzle  is  inserted 
into  one  nostril,  and  both  nostrils  are  then  squeezed  between  the  finger  and 
thumb,  so  as  efficiently  to  close  the  anterior  nares  ;  the  patient  then  takes  a 
small  quantity  of  water  into  the  mouth  and  holds  it  till  directed  to  swallow; 
at  the  moment  he  swallows,  the  bag  is  squeezed,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
pharynx  above  the  soft  palate  is  thus  distended  with  air,  and  as  at  the  same 
time  the  Eustachian  tubes  are  opened  by  the  act  of  swallowing,  the  air  rushes 
into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  While  this  is  being  done  the  Surgeon  con- 
nects his  ear  with  that  of  the  patient  by  means  of  an  india-rubber  tube  about 
three  feet  in  length  with  an  ear-piece  at  each  end.  He  thus  hears  distinctly 
the  effect  produced  by  the  distension  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  The 
cavity  of  the  tympanum  can  usually  be  distended  equally  well  by  Valsalva's 
method,  in  which  the  patient  closes  the  mouth  and  pinches  the  nostrils,  and 
then  makes  a  forced  effort  of  expiration.  The  following  are  the  chief  facts 
learned  from  this  mode  of  investigation.  In  health,  the  Surgeon  hears  the  air 
enter  the  tympanum  and  impinge  on  the  membrane  with  a  sharp  chck, 
sounding  to  the  patient  as  a  loud  crack.  If  the  Eustachian  tube  is  closed  by 
swelling  or  phigged  with  inspissated  pus  or  mucus  also  filling  the  tympanum, 
this  will  be  entirely  wanting.  If  the  cavity  is  filled  with  tenacious  mucus  or 
muco-purulent  fluid,  a  crackhng  bubbling  sound  will  be  heard  both  by  the 
Surgeon  and  the  patient  as  the  air  enters  the  cavity.  If  the  membrane 
is  perforated  and  the  Eustachian  tube  pervious,  the  air  will  be  heard  passing 
through  the  aperture. 

The  Eustachian  Catheter  is  useful  in  treatment  rather  than  in  diagnosis.  It 
consists  of  a  small  metal  or  vulcanite  tube  about  six  inches  in  length  with  a 
sHght  curve  at  one  end  and  expanded  at  the  other  to  receive  the  nozzle  of  the 
small  india-rubber  bag  used  for  injecting  fluid  or  air.  On  the  large  end  is' 
a  ring  to  show  the  position  of  the  point  while  it  is  in  the  nose.  It  is  thus^ 
passed  :  The  concavity  of  the  curve  being  turned  towards  the  floor  of  the  nasal 
fossa,  so  that  the  point  may  not  hitch  against  the  turbinate  bones,  the  cathete 
is  passed  backwards  through  the  nose  till  it  touches  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
pharynx.  It  is  then  withdrawn  about  half  an  inch  and  its  point  directed  out- 
wards and  slightly  upwards  against  the  orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  The 
Surgeon  having  his  ear  connected  with  that  of  the  patient  by  the  india-rubbe 
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tube  before  described,  can  then  ascertain  whether  the  catheter  is  in  the  tube  or 
'  ,t  bv  blowing  some  air  through  it  from  a  small  india-rubber  bag. 

Affections  op  the  External  Ear  and  Meatus.— Malformations  ot 
the  lobule  are  not  uncommon.    Absence  of  the  pinna  or  such  deformity  as 
ompletely  to  close  the  meatus  has  also  been  met  with.    Hypertrophy  of  the 
xfcernal  ear  is  sometimes  met  with  in  idiots  ;  and  in  gouty  subjects,  Tophi 
Gouty  Concretions,  are  occasionally  deposited  in  it.    Paget,  Bruck,  and 
\-anzetti  have  described  a  Fibrous  Tumour  that  occasionally  forms  m  the 
lobule  of  the  ear  from  the  irritation  produced  by  piercing  it,  as  "  one  of 
the  penalties  attached  to  the  barbarism  of  ear-rings."    These  tumours  are 
.emi-malignant,  like  the  warty  growths  of  cicatrices  ;  and,  after  excision— 
the  only  treatment — are  somewhat  apt  to  return. 

Bloody  Tumours,  or  Heematomata,  are •  occasionally  developed  without 
apparent  cause  in  the  external  ear  of  the  insane  or  idiots,  and  are  not 
imcommon  in  other  patients  as  the  result  of  injury.  They  may  attain  a  large 
>ize,  and  are  often  multiple.  Unless  they  become  inflamed,  I  think  it  better 
to  leave  them  untouched,  when  they  will  gradually  be  absorbed.  If  inflamed, 
they  must  be  opened. 

Eczema  of  the  External  Ear,  sometimes  extending  into  the  external 
meatus,  is  a  common  afPection.  It  occurs  in  scrofulous  children  and  in  gouty 
adults.    The   constitutional  treatment  must   be  conducted  on  ordinary 

,  principles  ;  locally  the  application  of  glycerine  of  borax  or  of  boric  acid 

;  bintment,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  extract  of  belladonna  may  be  added,  will 
he  found  most  useful. 

Concretions  in  the  Meatus. — We  not  uncommonly  find  that  the  meatus 
becomes  blocked  up  by  accumulations  of  wax,  dark,  indurated,  and  pipe-hke, 

1  or  forming  balls  and  masses  that  lie  in  contact  with  the  membrana  tympani. 
These  are  a  veiy  common  source  of  temporary  deafness  among  young  people. 
They  not  only  materially  impair  the  sense  of  hearing,  but  are  very  apt  to  give 
rise  to  noises  in  the  head,  and  to  crackling  sensations  on  opening  and  shutting 
the  mouth.  Their  presence  is  best  ascertained  by  examination  with  an 
ear-speculum.  The  Treatment  of  these  concretions  consists  in  softening  the 
wax  by  the  introduction  of  a  little  glycerine  into  the  ear  for  a  few  nights, 
and  then  repeatedly  washing  out  the  meatus  by  the  injection  of  tepid  soap 

'  and  water,  thrown  in  with  a  large  syringe  ;  as  the  fluid  regurgitates  from 
the  membrana  tympani,  it  will  at  length  bring  away  dark  and  hardened 
<'eruminous  masses. 

Thickening  of  the  Cuticle. — Occasionally  the  cuticle  of  the  external 
meatus,  and  that  covering  the  membrana  tympani,  becomes  thickened  and 
indurated,  assuming  a  dull  white  appearance.  This  is  commonly  a  result  of 
eczema,  and  may  give  rise  to  some  degree  of  deafness.  In  these  circum- 
stances, glycerine,  citrine  ointment,  or  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  will  be 
useful  in  restoring  the  healthy  condition  of  the  part. 

Boils  or  Follicular  Abscesses  are  not  uncommon  in  the  external  meatus. 
They  may  arise  as  a  complication  of  eczema,  or  as  the  consequence  of  irritating 
<lischarges  from  the  middle  ear.  The  Treatment  is  to  apply  hot  fomentations 
to  the  ear,  and,  if  the  boil  can  be  seen,  relief  may  often  be  given  by  puncturing 
't  with  a  small  knife. 

Diffuse  Inflammation  of  the  Meatus  or  Otitis  Externa  is  most 
"oramon  in  children,  and  may  occur  from  a  variety  of  causes,  amongst  which 
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aggravated  ,„  o  jos  ^     ,  n  ve^n  7,  Zl' 

l.u.ule„t  disohap  escape.,,  when'Ze  X   uL    /m^wb  'I"'  ' 

may  assume  a  chronic  form  witli  disi-haroc  IW,,n  Tl  „  , 
varieties  of  otorrhea     In  other  c^t^  t^  """^  ^ 

disease  of  the  bony  walls  of  the  tZ,     T"^^  ""J'  ^'"^ 

closed  by  the  swelliL^id  nert.H       ,  i°  »™l  becora 

place.    The  ^V^ZX/^  ^'"  ^'1"^       menabrana  tympani  may  tal 


il  th?mtt„s     """'^  '"^'^ ^ «-  >">if=  ; 

fche^Z*v°''n.wr!f""'.'I,  "'"'T'  """"^i™"")'  fo™  m  the  ear,  springi^s  from 

fentaHka  '  ^he  American  . 

Tl5r'°^*f,^^^^'''^^'''''^^'  «:^PliiiiS'  are  occasionally  met  with 

These  usually  disappear  under  iodide  of  potassium  ^  ' 

Diseases  of  the  Middle  EAR.-It  is  impossible  in  a  work  of  this  kind 

he'mldr?  "'^^'"'f'  f"^'^^  ^^^^"P^--  ^he  affections  to  wS 
specirworks  '  '  information  the  student  must  refer  to 

The  diseases  of  the  middle  ear  are  commonly  classed  under  the  following 
headings  :  Simple  Mucous  Catarrh  and  Purulent  Catarrh,  and  each  of  thel 
is  divided  into  acute  and  chronic. 

Simple  Acute  Catarrh  is  usually  associated  with  catarrhal  affections  of 
the  pharynx,  and  is  most  common  in  children.    It  is  characterized  by  acute 
hypenemia  and  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  with  increased  secretion  of 
mucus.    Difficulty  of  hearing  is  an  early  symptom,  and  in  some  cases  there  is 
intense  ear-ache  radiating  over  the  side  of  the  head.    Noises  and  throbbing  in 
the  ear  are  seldom  absent.    Examination  of  the  ear  shows  the  external  meatus 
clear,  some  redness  of  the  membrana  tympani,  with  bulging  in  some  cases.  If 
left  unrelieved  the  membrane  occasionally  perforates,  after  which  cure  takes 
place  and  the  aperture  heals,  or  the  disease  may  become  chronic.  The 
Treatment  in  mild  cases  consists  in  the  application  of  leeches  behind  the  ear, 
and  hot  fomentations  externally.    At  the  same  time  the  air  should  be  blown 
into  the  tympanum  at  intervals  by  means  of  Politzer's  bag  ;  the  mucus  will 
usually  escape  when  the  air  regurgitates  from  the  cavity.    If  there  is  much 
bulging  and  acute  pain,  relief  can  be  obtained  more  surely,  and  the  risk  of 
permanent  damage  to  the  ear  avoided  by  puncturing  the  membrane  by  means 
of  a  small  lancet-shaped  knife  specially  constructed  for  this  purpose,  or  a 
cataract  needle.    This  operation  is  easy  of  performance  ;  the  speculum  having 
been  passed,  and  a  good  view  of  the  membrane  obtained,  the  puncture  is  to  be 
made  at  the  lower  part  of  the  membrane  behind  the  handle  of  the  malleus. 
The  mucus  may  then  be  blown  out  by  means  of  air-douches  from  Politzer's  bag 
or  through  the  Eustachian  catheter.    The  operation  is  usually  followed  by  com 
plete  relief,  and  the  small  puncture  soon  heals,  leaving  the  hearing  unimpaired 
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quent  cause  ot  deatuess.  iwo  vdiieuK  .      n       mucous  membrane 

^fh takes  Dlace  the  air  in  the  tympanum  soon  becomes  absorbed,  and  the 

C  =  is  the  c—  c=  sLalled  Eustachian 
The  treatment  of  chronic  catarrh  is  usually  not  very  satisfactory    The  geneia 
hea  th"  attended  to,  and  the  catarrh  of  the  P^^arynx  reheved  by  ast^mgen 
applications,  as  nitrate  of  silver,  glycerine  of  tannm  &c^  itnttrX  the 
the  air  must  be  blown  into  the  tympanum  at  intervals  V  PoMze^  s  bag,  t^^^ 
Eustachian  catheter,  or  by  forced  expiration  with  the  ^^^^-^^^  ^°^f.  , 
Lans  the  strain  on  the  membrane  is  relieved  and 

Astringent  injections  into  the  tympanum  by  means  of  the  catheter  have  been 
used,  but  their  beneficial  effect  is  somewhat  uncertain. 

Acute  Purulent  CatarrH  is  commonly  a  sequela  of  scarlet  fever  or 
measles.  The  symptoms  may  be  acute  like  those  of  the  acute  non-purulen 
f"  m  lady  deLLd,  or  perforation  of  the  membrane  may  occur  without 
any  acute  symptoms  having  manifested  themselves,  the  first  symptom  being 
the'discharge  th)m  the  ear.  After  the  pus  has  thus  found  exit  the  opemng  m 
the  membrane  may  close  and  recovery  take  place,  but  m  scrofulous  children  t^ie 
suppuration  may  become  chronic.  It  is  very  important  m  all  cases  of  scarlet 
fever  or  measles,  especially  in  scrofulous  children,  to  keep  a  careful  watch  on 
the  ear,  as  in  many  cases  the  complete  destruction  of  the  membrana  tympani 
and  loss  of  the  ossicles  might  be  prevented  by  early  incision.  _ 

Chronic  Purulent  Catarrh  may  arise  as  a  sequel  of  acute  inflammation 
of  the  middle  ear,  or  as  the  result  of  extension  from  without  m  dittuse  in- 
flammation of  the  meatus.    In  these  cases  the  membrana  tympani  is  always 
perforated.    The  symptoms  are  merely  loss  or  dulness  of  hearing,  with  a 
chronic  muco-purulent  discharge  from  the  ear,  often  having  an  extremely 
offensive  smell.    The  consequences  of  purulent  catarrh  are  frequently  serious, 
and  sometimes  fatal.    If  unchecked  the  disease  may  lead  to  necrosis  of  the 
small  bones,  or  to  their  becoming  aukylosed  and  fixed  by  adhesions  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  be  useless.    The  serious  comphcations  described  below  are 
"  especially  apt  to  occur  if  the  escape  of  the  discharge  is  prevented,  as  by  a  mass 
of  granulation  tissue  blocking  the  perforation  in  the  membrane.    In  some 
cases  the  disease  spreads  to  the  bone  surrounding  the  tympanum,  and  may 
•  cause  extensive  caries  or  necrosis.    It  is  especially  under  these  circumstances 
that  facial  paralysis  may  result  from  implication  of  the  seventh  nerve,  as  it 
lies  in  the  aqueduct  of  Eallopius. 

In  the  Treatment  of  Chronic  Purulent  Catarrh  of  the  middle  ear,  the 
essential  objects  aimed  at  are  complete  removal  of  the  purulent  secretion  as  soon 
as  it  forms,  and  prevention  of  its  decomposition.    As  the  secretion  diminishes, 
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astringent  applications  may  be  used  to  hasten  its  cessation.  The  removal 
of  the  purulent  secretion  is  eHected  chiefly  by  freouent  svrin..int  nf  m  ^' 
w.  h  some  antiseptic  solution,  and  by  blowing.  tluLu "h  h  Sylit 1 
Pohtzer's  apparatus,  the  catheter,  or  simple  Ibrced  expiration  Tl J  «  •  ^ 
must  not  be  nsed  forcibly,  especially  if  the  opening  in  ^rmbrli^e  i 
Hm  on  recommended  that  an  india-rubber  ball  syringe  w  th  rnlnnl  fv^ 
nozzle  con.pletely  hlling  the  external  meatus  should  be  used,  by Ta  's'^ 

should  t  do    '"""^.^^rt     fl"-  the  ear  into  the  phaiynT  Thl 

should  be  done  with  steady  gentle  pressure.    If  too  much  fLe  be  used Tt 

fluid  that  enters  the  pharynx  may  pass  out  at  the  nose.  Decomposition  ig 
prevented  by  the  use  of  antiseptic  solutions,  the  best  being  chloride  of  "inc 
p-  J  to_  3j)  or  a  concentrated  solution  of  boric  acid.  After  the  ear  ha» 
been  syringed  the  meatus  should  be  carefully  dried  with  cotton-wool  In 
many  cases  great  benefit  is  obtained  from  blowing  into  it  a  small  quantity  of 
iodoform.  When  the  opening  in  the  membrana  tympani  is  of  sufficient  si2« 
the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  may  be  cleaned  out  bv  means  of  a  fine  probe  with 
some  cotton-wool  wrapped  round. 

Under  this  treatment  the  discharge  in  most  cases  gradually  ceases,  and 
unless  it  be  too  large,  the  opening  in  the  membrane  heals.  In  cases  in  which 
there  is  msufficient  exit  for  the  discharge  it  may  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
opening  m  the  tympanic  membrane  to  allow  of  more  perfect  cleaning  of  the 
cavity,  whilst  if  prominent  granulations  are  present  these  may  be  touched 
with  a  probe  coated  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or  with  a  small  wool  mop  moistened 
with  the  strong  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron. 

Complications  of  Chronic  Suppuration  in  the  Middle  Ear.— Chronic 
suppuration  in  the  middle  ear  derives  its  chief  surgical  interest  from  the 
serious  nature  of  the  complications  which  are  liable  to  occur,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  mastoid  abscess,  suppuration  between  the  dura  mater  and 
the  bone,  meningitis,  abscess  of  the  brain,  septic  phlebitis  of  the  lateral  sinus, 
and  pyasmia. 

Mastoid  Abscess  results  from  the  direct  extension  of  the  suppuration  from 
the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  into  the  mastoid  antrum  and  cells.  Here  the 
discharges  accumulate  and  decompose,  and  finding  an  imperfect  escape  on 
account  of  the  irregularity  of  the  cavities,  the  pus  gradually  perforates  the 
bone  and  appears  beneath  the  skin.  The  mastoid  antrum  may  be  regarded  as 
the  most  anterior  of  the  mastoid  cells,  communicating  in  front  with  the  cavity 
of  the  tympanum  and  behind  with  the  other  cells.  It  may  correctly  be 
regarded  as  a  recess  of  the  tympanum  and  differs  from  the  other  cells  in  being 
present  at  birth,  and  thus  it  serves  as  the  sole  starting-point  of  mastoid 
abscess  in  children.  The  collection  of  pus  is  but  imperfectly  drained  by  the 
opening  into  the  tympanum,  for  as  Macewen  points  out,  this  is  above  the 
level  of  the  floor  of  the  antrum.  The  symptoms  of  mastoid  abscess  are  fever 
with  occasionally  rigors,  pain  behind  the  ear  and  radiating  over  the  side  of 
the  head,  and  not  rarely  vomiting.  The  discharge  from  the  meatus  often 
ceases  or  is  diminished  in  amount  ;  local  tenderness,  often  with  oedema  and 
redness,  is  present  over  the  mastoid  process,  and  there  may  be  enlargement 
of  the  mastoid  lymphatic  gland  and  of  those  lying  below  the  ear. 

In  some  cases  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  suggests  more  serious  intra- 
cranial complications,  and  the  diagnosis  is  often  obscured  by  the  absence  of 
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,  he  local  si2-ns  iust  mentioned.  In  some  cases  the  pus  works  its  way  through 
ll' e  outer  wall  of  the  antrum  and  forms  a  superficial  abscess  behmd  the  ear, 
which  may  burst  spontaneously  and  leave  a  sinus.  _      a  •  v,  ^ 

%eatment.-ln  l  case  presenting  symptoms  of  pent-up  pus  m  which  no 
rehef  has  followed  the  removal  of  any  existing  obstruction  m  the  external 
meatus  and  certainly  in  every  instance  in  which  the  characteristic  signs  of 
mastoid  abscess  are  present,  the  Surgeon  should  at  once  proceed  to  open  up 
rhe  mastoid  antrum.  The  surrounding  scalp  having  been  shaved  and 
rendered  aseptic,  an  incision  should  be  made  about  half  an  inch  behmd  the 
ear  curving  sli^-htly  forwards  at  the  upper  part  above  the  attachment  ot  the 
auricle,  and  terminating  below  at  the  tip  of  the  mastoid  process.  The  pmna 
is  then  pulled  well  forwards  and  the  bone  exposed  and  examined.  In  rare 
cases  it  may  be  found  that  an  opening  has  already  formed,  which  must  then 
be  enlarged  with  a  gouge.  More  commonly  the  periosteum  is  loosened  or 
raised  by^pus  without  any  opening  existing.    To  reach  the  mastoid  antrum  the 

bone  must  be  cut  away  with  a  small  gouge,  at  a  point  immediately  above  and 

behind  the  intersection  of  two 

liues— one   drawn  vertically 

through  the  posterior  border 

of  the  auditory  meatus,  and 

the  other  horizontally  through 

its  upper  margin  (Fig.  663). 

This  point  lies  in  the  area  for 

which  Macewen  has  suggested 

the  name  of  the  "  suprameatal 

triangle  ; "  it  is  bounded  by 

the   posterior    root    of  the 

zygoma  above,  the  upper  and 

posterior  part  of  the  bony 

meatus  below,  and  an  imagi- 
nary line  drawn  perpendicu- 
larly upwards  from  the  most 

posterior  part  of  the  meatus.  After  cutting  away  a  comparatively  thm 
layer  of  bone  the  antrum  is  reached,  after  which  the  remaining  cells  may  be 
broken  into  with  a  strong  probe.  All  inspissated  pus  and  granulation  tissue 
may  then  be  cleaned  out  with  a  small  sharp  spoon.  Various  special  instru- 
ments have  been  devised  for  cutting  away  the  bone,  such  as  small  trephines 
and  drills,  but  the  operation  is  much  more  safely  performed  with  a  gouge  and 
mallet.  If  the  bone  be  cut  away  too  far  back,  there  is  danger  of  wounding 
the  lateral  sinus  (Fig.  668),  and  for  this  reason  the  instrument  must  never  be 
directed  backwards.  After  the  cells  are  opened,  it  is  advisable  in  snme  cases 
to  cut  away  part  of  the  bony  wall  of  the  meatus.  A  metal  or  india-rubber 
drainage-tube  is  then  inserted  and  some  antiseptic  sokition  syringed  through 
it  daily.  By  the  timely  performance  of  this  operation  many  patients  may  be 
saved  from  the  dangers  of  intracranial  suppuration. 

Extradural  Abscess^ — In  this  condition  suppuration  occurs  between  the 
dura  mater  and  some  part  of  the  temporal  bone,  often  as  the  result  of 
extensive  necrosis  of  the  tympanum  or  mastoid.  Barker  finds  that  the  two 
most  common  situations  of  extradural  abscess  are  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
petro-squamous  suture  and  the  lateral  sulcus,  the  former  especially  in  children. 


Y\c.  663  —Temporal  Bone  showing  position  of  Lateral  Siniis 
and  the  point  (x)  from  which  the  Mastoid  Antrum  may  be 
reached. 
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In  either  situation  there  is  g^eat  danger  of  septic  meningitis,  and  when  the 
h^teral  sdcus  is  al  ected  tliere  is  the  additional  risk  of  septic  .hlebitis  o  th 
sinus.    An  extradural  abscess  may  perforate  the  squamous  bone  abo^•e  and 
behind  the  meatus,  or  discharge  through  the  roof  of  the  tympanum.  No  snecial 
smUmis  are  caused  by  this  complication  beyond  those  due  to  pent-up  nu 
It  IS,  however,  often  associated  with  more  serious  intracranial  mischief  l\i 
symptoms  of  which  will  mask  those  of  the  abscess  itself.    The  Trmimeni  con 
sists  m  laying  open  the  mastoid  in  the  way  already  described,  and  affording 
drainage  to  any  extradural  collection  of  pus  by  the  careful  removal  of  bone 
with  the  gouge.    The  roof  of  the  tympanum,  and  the  superior  surface  of  the 
petrous  bone,  may  readily  be  explored  by  applying  a  small  trephine  as 
suggested  by  Ballance,  at  a  point  a  short  inch  above  the  centre  of  the  external 
auditory  meatus,  and  carefully  separating  the  dura  mater  from  the  bone  at  the 
lower  border  of  the  opening.. 

Septic  Phlebitis  of  the  Lateral  Sinus  is  a  most  serious  complication  of 
chronic  suppuration  in  the  middle  ear,  and  is  most  commonly  met  with  in 
adults.  The  inflammation  usually  affects  that  part  of  the  vein  which  lies  in 
the  groove  on  the  mastoid  ;  it  may  be  due,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to 
necrosis  and  extradural  abscess  in  the  lateral  sulcus,  but  may  occur  without 
these,  as  the  result  of  the  spread  of  inflammation  along  the  small  veins 
entering  the  sinus  from  the  bone.  The  special  danger  of  this  complication  is 
embolic  pyemia  due  to  the  disintegration  of  the  septic  thrombus. 
^  The  symptoms  of  septic  phlebitis  of  the  lateral  sinus  are  not  always  suflR- 
ciently  characteristic  to  distinguish  it  from  other  forms  of  intracranial  sup- 
puration, with  which,  indeed,  it  may  be  associated.  Amongst  the  most 
important  symptoms  may  be  mentioned  irregular  elevation  of  temperature 
with  often-repeated  rigors,  vomiting,  and  severe  pain  in  the  temporal  region. 
With  these  may  be  associated  swelling  over  the  mastoid,  enlargement  of  the 
cervical  glands,  and  perhaps  tenderness  and  induration  along  the  upper  part 
of  the  internal  jugular  vein,  due  to  extension  of  the  inflammation  below  the 
jugular  foramen.  In  addition,  evidences  of  meningitis  or  pya3mia  often 
manifest  themselves,  so  that  Mace  wen  recognizes  three  types  of  symptoms- 
pulmonary,  abdominal,  and  meningeal.  The  pulmonary  symptoms  are  those 
due  to  embolism  of  the  lungs,  whilst  in  other  cases  diarrhoea  is  a  marked 
feature,  and  the  general  resemblance  to  typhoid  fever  may  be  close. 

The  Treatment  will,  in  the  first  instance,  usually  be  exploratory,  and  directed 
to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  sinus  in  a  case  in  which  septic  phlebitis 
is  suspected.  This  will  usually  be  done  by  carefully  enlarging  backwards  the 
opening  already  made  into  the  mastoid  antrum  (Fig.  663),  but  if  it  be  done 
independently  of  this  a  small  trephine  should  be  apphed,  as  suggested  by 
Ballance,  at  a  point  one  inch  behind  the  centre  of  the  external  auditory 
meatus  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  Eeid's  base  line — a  fine  drawn  from  the 
lower  border  of  the  orbit  through  the  centre  of  the  external  auditory  meatus. 
The  opening  may  be  carefully  enlarged  with  bone  forceps  in  the  direction  of 
the  sinus.  If  it  be  doubtful  whether  the  vein  is  thrombosed  or  not,  an 
exploring  needle  or  small  trochar  may  be  introduced,  w^hen  the  escape  of  fluid 
blood  will  clear  up  the  doubt.  If,  however,  the  vein  contains  a  septic  thrombus, 
the  only  available  treatment  consists  in  freely  opening  the  sinus  and  clearing 
it  of  the  disintegrating  clot,  by  careful  flushing  wn'th  1  in  4000  mercurial 
solution.    The  risk  of  bleeding  is  small,  as  the  coagulum  extends  beyond  the 
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in  which  disinteo-ration  has  occurred  ;  in  the  event  of  lia^morrhage  it 
eadt  be  airUed  with  antiseptic  gauze  plugs  This  treatment  of  the 
?nns  ?s  necessarily  attended  with  considerable  risk  ot  the  entry  of _  septic 
i  into  the  veii  on  the  cardiac  side  ;  a  danger  which  may  be  dimin.^^^^^ 
r  the  nreliminary  ligature  of  the  internal  jugular  vein  in  the  neck,  as 
jJested  brHo^  This  has  been  done  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases 
wTb  i2ot  Lanef  ^  K"shton  Parker,  and  others.    The  vein  should 

Lxpo  n  ^  n  ck  before  the  lateral  sinus  is  opened,  and  divided  between 
iTatur  s  care  being  taken  that  this  is  done  below  any  part  of  the  vesse 
I  ct"^^^^^^^  treatment  has  been  adopted  successfully  in  several 

cases,  even  after  the  development  of  secondary  foci  m  the  lungs 

'"tettil^Meningitis  due  to  middle  ear  disease  is  often  associated  with  other 
comphcations,  and  as  a  rule  must  be  regarded  as  necessarily  fatal  ihe 
.Hnltoms  are  identical  with  those  of  the  form  which  sometimes  complicates 
fmcture  of  the  skull  (Yol.  I.,  p.  771).  The  Treatment  will  as  a  rule  be  con- 
fined to  that  of  the  mastoid  or  extradural  suppuration  to  which  the  meningitis 
is  directly  due.  In  a  case  under  the  care  of  Barker,  in  Umversity  College 
Hospital,  an  abscess,  apparently  resulting  from  a  localized  meningitis  m  the 
.Sylvian  fissure,  was  successfully  treated  by  drainage.  The  patient,  who  was 
deeply  comatose  and  partially  hemiplegic  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  made  a 
complete  recovery.  It  is  certainly  open  to  question,  however,  m  this  case 
'  whether  the  primary  seat  of  the  suppuration -was  not  in  the  substance  ot  the 

temporal  lobe.  .  , 

Abscess  of  the  Brain  is  a  complication  occasionally  met  with,  apparently  as 
a  consequence  of  septic  phlebitis.  It  is  most  commonly  seated  in  the  temporal 
lobe,  but,  especially  when  the  mastoid  is  implicated,  it  may  form  m  the  cere- 
bellum.   The  relative  frequency  of  abscess  below  the  tentorium  is  said  to  be 
greater  in  adults  than  in  children.    When  the  temporal  lobe  is  aflFected_  the 
abscess  will  usually  be  found,  according  to  Barker,  between  two  vertical  lines, 
one  through  the  tragus  and  another  two  inches  further  back  ;  cerebellar 
abscess  is  usually  found  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  lateral  lobe.  The  Symptoms 
of  abscess  of  the  brain  are  often  obscured  by  the  other  conditions,  such  as 
extradural  suppuration  and  meningitis,  with  which  it  may  be  associated.  In 
an  uncomplicated  case  the  signs  are  the  same  as  those  of  abscess  following 
injuries  of  the  head  (Vol.  I.,  p.  775).    The  most  marked  are  headache, 
vomiting,  slow  cerebration,  gradually  increasing  insensibility,  and  optic 
neuritis.    A  very  slow  pulse  and  a  temperature  often  below  normal  are  very 
characteristic  symptom^s.    The  symptoms  as  a  rule  come  on  slowly  and 
insidiously,  but  their  onset  may  be  marked  by  a  severe  rigor.    Unless  relieved 
by  treatment,  abscess  of  the  brain  is  necessarily  fatal,  the  patient  either  gradually 
becoming  comatose  or  dying  somewhat  suddenly  as  if  from  apoplexy,  apparently 
from  bursting  of  the  abscess  into  the  ventricles. 

The  Diagnosis  of  Abscess  of  the  Brain  is  often  rendered  difficult  by  its 
association  with  other  intracranial  complications  such  as  septic  thrombosis 
and  meningitis.  The  diagnosis  can  be  made  with  comparative  certainty  when 
a  slow  pulse  and  low  temperature  are  present  together.  Optic  neuritis  cannot 
be  taken  as  proof  of  the  existence  of  abscess,  nor  does  its  absence  exclude 
abscess  if  the  other  characteristic  symptoms  are  present.  It  may  occur  in 
cases  of  meningitis  and  of  phlebitis  of  the  lateral  sinus,  and  has  indeed  been  met 
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with  in  cases  of  chronic  ear  disease  in  which  no  clinical  evidences  of  intra- 
cranial complications  were  present.  Barker  has  recorded  two  cases  of  this 
nature,  in  both  of  which  there  was  mastoid  disease,  and  in  one  pus  in  the 
lateral  salens.  In  another  case  under  the  care  of  Saiusbury  and  Battle 
symptoms  suggestive  of  cerebral  abscess,  including  double  optic  neuritis,  were 
completely  relieved  by  treatment  of  the  tympanum  and  mastoid  cells. 

In  endeavouring  to  decide  whether  a  suspected  abscess  of  the  brain  is  in 
the  temporal  lobe  or  in  the  cerebellum,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  eithei- 
position  no  localizing  symptoms  are,  as  a  rule,  present.  A  large  abscess  iu  the 
temporal  lobe  may  occasion  weakness  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  from 
pressure  on  the  motor  cortex  or  internal  capsule,  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve 
and,  when  the  left  side  is  aflfected,  aphasia.  In  two  cases  of  large  cerebellar 
abscess  Macewen  noted  a  condition  of  extreme  depression  and  prostration 
with  retraction  of  the  head,  and  extremely  feeble  slow  pulse  and  respiration. 
There  was  also  rigidity  of  the  masseter,  and  in  one  case  paralysis  of  the  arm 
and  leg  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion. 

Treatment. — Considering  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  occasioned  by  the 
accumulation  of  decomposing  discharges  in  the  tympanum  and  mastoid,  it 
will  usually  be  advisable  to  open  these  freely  before  proceeding  to  other 
measures.  If  the  symptoms  point  clearly  to  abscess  of  the  brain,  the  only 
chance  of  saving  the  patient  is  to  trephine  and  let  out  the  pus.  This  operation 
has  now  been  performed  in  a  large  number  of  cases  by  Hulke,  Barker,  Caird, 
Macewen,  Bergmann,  and  others. 

The  first  case  in  which  a  cerebral  abscess  secondary  to  ear  disease  was 
diagnosed  from  localizing  symptoms  and  operated  upon  during  life  was  under 
the  care  of  Macewen  in  1881.  The  patient,  who  was  in  extremis  at  the  time 
of  the  operation,  died  six  hours  afterwards. 

The  first  successful  case  was  that  performed  by  A.  E.  Barker  on  a  patient 
under  the  care  of  Gowers  in  1886.  The  abscess  contained  nearly  an  ounce  of 
foetid  pus,  yet  the  patient  perfectly  recovered  without  any  apparent  impairment 
of  function.  Barker  recommends  that  the  mastoid  foramen  should  be  ex- 
amined as  a  preliminary  step.  If  the  vein  passing  through  it  is  thrombosed, 
or  if  pus  is  escaping  beside  it,  it  is  probable  that  the  collection  of  pus  is 
below  the  tentorium.  If  there  is  reason  to  beheve  the  abscess  to  be  in  the 
temporo-sphenoidal  lobe,  Barker  advises  that  the  pin  of  the  trephine  be  placed 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  above  a  line  drawn  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit 
through  the  centre  of  the  meatus  of  the  ear,  and  the  same  distance  behmd 
the  centre  of  the  auditory  meatus  (Fig.  66-1  D).  The  dura  mater  must  be 
divided,  any  branches  of  the  meningeal  artery  being  hgatured  and  the 
substance  of  the  brain  examined  by  means  of  a  hollow  needle  thrust  in  various 
directions,  or  better,  with  a  special  instrument  devised  by  Horsley  which  has 
fine  blades  which  can  be  slightly  separated  after  it  is  pushed  into  the 
brain.  If  pus  is  found,  the  opening  may  be  enlarged  by  means  of  sinus- 
forceps,  and  a  drainage-tube  inserted.  A  metal  tube  about  the  size  of  a  No.  8 
catheter  was  used  in  Barker's  case  and  found  to  keep  in  better  than  the 
ordinary  india-rubber  tube. 

If  the  abscess  is  in  the  cerebellum.  Barker  has  found  by  observations  on  the 
dead  body  that  the  best  point  to  apply  the  pin  of  the  trephine  is  an  inch  and 
a  half  behind  the  centre  of  the  meatus,  and  an  inch  below  a  line  drawn 
from  the  lower  border  of  the  orbit  through  the  centre  of  the  meatus  of  the 
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ear  (Fio-.  %U  0).  This  will  avoid  the  lateral  sinus  completely.  The  bor.e  is 
exposed  by  an  incision  carried  backwards  from  the  mastoid  process  along  the 
superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone  for  about  two  mches  ine 
periosteum  and  soft  parts  are  then  stripped  off  with  an  elevator  till  tne 
inferior  curved  line  is  exposed,  immediately  below  which  the  opening  may  De 
made.    The  bone  here  is  excessively  thin,  and  can  easily  be  broken  througH 

with  a  gouge.  . 

In  a  case  of  cerebellar  abscess  successfully  treated  by  Dean  the  trephine  was 
apphed  at  a  point  an  iuch  and  a  quarter  behind  the  external  auditory  meatus 
and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  base  line.  Through  this  opening  the  lateral 
sinus  was  first  examined.  By  enlarging  the  opening  upwards  and  forwards 
the  temporal  lobe  was  explored,  and  no  pus  being  found  the  opening  was  next 


Fig.  004.— Diagram  showing  positions  for  Ai)i)licati(in  of  Trepliine  in  Temporal  Ab3cess.(L)) 
and  Cerebellar  Abscess  (C).    A  B,  Reicl's  base  line. 

enlarged  downwards  and  backwards  and  pus  found  in  the  cerebellum  by 
incising  the  dura  mater  below  the  sinus.  The  same  method  was  successfully 
employed  in  a  case  recorded  by  Winter  and  Deanesley. 

These  operations  have  on  the  whole  been  very  successful,  the  most  remark- 
able series  being  that  recorded  by  Macewen.  Of  9  cases  of  abscess  in  the 
temporal  lobe  operated  on  by  that  Surgeon,  8  recovered,  the  only  fatal  case 
being  the  one  above  mentioned,  whilst  4  cases  of  cerebellar  abscess  submitted 
to  operation  were  ail  successful. 

Pyaemia  as  a  result  of  middle  ear  disease  needs  no  special  description.  It 
is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  cases  of  septic  phlebitis  of  the  lateral  sinus  (p.  582) 
but  is  sometimes  met  with  independently  of  that  condition. 

Polypus. — Polypi  of  the  ear,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  spring  from 
the  tympanum,  and  project  through  an  opening  in  the  membrane  in  cases  of 
chronic  suppuration  in  the  tympanum.  They  are  rarely  met  with  springing 
from  the  external  meatus.  They  are  usually  firm  and  fleshy- looking,  though 
sometimes  soft  and  gelatinous,  and  composed  simply  of  granulation  tissue, 
sometimes  pedunculated,  but  at  others  situated  on  a  broad  base. 

They  may  be  a  source  of  danger  by  blocking  the  meatus  and  preventing 
the  escape  of  discharges.  Tlie  treatment  should  consist  in  removing  the 
polypus  with  a  wire  snare  or  small  sharp  spoon.    Before  doing  this  it  is 
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generally  advisable  to  use  antiseptic  injections  and  iodoform  for  a  few  days 
previously.  After  the  operation  means  must  be  taken  to  cure  the  purulent 
catarrh  upon  which  the  growth  is  dependent. 

Nervous  Deafness  is  recognized  by  the  absence  of  the  symptoms  of  any 
of  the  foregoing  diseases,  or  of  the  history  of  their  occurrence,  and  by  the 
fact  that  a  vibrating  tuning-fork  is  either  not  heard  at  all  or  imperfectly 
heard  when  it  is  placed  upon  the  vertex  or  on  the  mastoid.  As  it  is  not 
amenable  to  surgical  treatment,  it  is  needless  to  discuss  here  its  causes  or 
pathology. 

DISEASES    OF   THE  NOSE. 

External  Affections  of  the  Nose. — Acne  Rosacea  is  an  affection  of 
the  skin  of  the  nose,  in  many  cases  distinctly  resulting  from  alcoholic  excess, 
in  others,  especially  in  women,  being  apparently  connected  with  chronic 
dyspepsia.  It  commences  as  a  red  spot  on  which  dilated  capillaries  are 
visible,  and  extends"  gradually  over  the  whole  tip  of  the  nose  and  often  to  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  face.  At  first  the  sebaceous  follicles  are  not  affected, 
but  later  on  they  usually  become  enlarged,  making  the  surface  more  or  less 
tuberculated.  Some  thickening  of  the  skin  usually  occurs  at  this  stage. 
The  treaimeni  consists  in  correcting  evil  habits  in  drinking  or  eating,  and 
attention  to  the  digestion  and  general  health.  Locally,  iodide  of  sulphur 
ointment  is  useful. 

"Lipoma  Nasi"  is  a  chronic  hypertrophy  of  the  cutaneous  and  subcutaneous 


Fig.  6(55.— "Lipoma  Nasi"  before  operation. 


Fig.  6(36.— Same  Nose  after  Operation. 


Structures,  forming  a  large  reddish-blue,  vascular-looking,  soft,  and  lobulated 
mass,  enveloping  the  end  of  the  nose,  and  producing  excessive  deformity  o 
it  There  are  all  degrees  of  this  disease,  from  mere  clubbmg  of  the  end  of 
the  organ,  to  the  formation  of  a  set  of  pendulous  lobular  tumours  attached  to 
it.  The  sebaceous  glands  are  greatly  enlarged  in  this  disease  often  reachm 
the  size  of  small  peas.  The  patient's  appearance  may  be  greatly  ^proved  by 
the  removal  of  these  growths,  as  is  shown  in  Figs.  6G5,  G66,  taken  from  a 
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patient  operated  on  in  University  College  Hospital.  This  maybe  done  readily 
enough  by  making  an  incision  doAvn  the  mesial  line  to  the  alar  cartilages,  and 
then  dissecting  the  hypertrophied  tissue  off  these  on  each  side  ;  especial  care, 
however,  being  taken  in  doing  this  not  to  encroach  upon  the  nostril.  This  is 
best  avoided  by  directing  an  assistant  to  keep  his  finger  in  it  while  the  dis- 
section is  being  carried  out,  so  that  he  may  warn  the  Surgeon  of  the  too  near 
approach  of  the  knife.    The  surface  is  then  left  to  granulate  and  cicatrize. 

Lnpns,  Squamous  Carcinoma,  Rodent  Ulcer,  and  Tertiary  Syphilitic 
Ulceration  are  all  common  in  the  nose:  Lupus  especially  may  be  looked 
upon  as  almost  specially  affecting  this  organ,  destroying  one  or  both  alse,  the 
columna,  or  perhaps  the  whole  of  the  nose.  •  The  consideration  of  the  nature 
and  treatment  of  tliese  affections  in  this  situation  presents  nothing  special 
(see  Chapter  XXXYII.,  Y0I.  I.)  ;  but  the  cure  of  the  deformities  induced  by 
them,  which  is  full  of  interest  to  the  Surgeon,  will  be .  considered  in  detail 
when  we  speak  of  the  plastic  operations  that  are  practised  on  the  face. 

Ulcers  and  Fissures,  of  a  less  serious  character,  though  very  painful  and 


Fig.  0G7.— Nasal  Speo.ulum. 


Pig.  liOS.  — Fniiikel's  Nasal  Speculum. 


chronic,  often  occur  at  the  angle  of  the  ala  and  septum,  or  between  the  ala 
and  the  tip.  Their  Treatment  consists  in  touching  them  from  time  to  time 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  or  in  the  application  every  night  of  white  precipitate 
or  citrine  ointment;  at  the  same  time  that  the  general  health  is  attended 
to,  and  the  strength  restored,  by  the  administration  of  tonics. 

Affections  of  the  Nasal  Cavity.— Examination  of  the  .Nasal 
Cavity.— The  nasal  cavity  may  be  examined  from  the  front  by  means  of  the 
nasal  speculum.  This  is  introduced  so  as  to  dilate  the  nostril,  and  a  strono- 
light  is  then  thrown  in  by  means  of  the  laryngoscopic  mirror.  The  speculum 
shown  in  Fig.  668  will  be  found  most  convenient,  as  it  does  not  require  to 
be  held,  and  thus  leaves  the  Surgeon's  hands  free.  The  posterior  nares 
can  be  examined  by  the  laryngoscope,  the  mirror  being  held  in  the  reversed 
position.    The  patient  is  placed  in  the  same  position  as  for  examinino-  the 
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larynx  (see  Diseases  of  the  Larynx),  but  the  tongue  is  not  drawn  out.  The 
uvula  IS  then  drawn  forwuvd  with  a  small  curved  spatula,  or  the  ])atient  may 
be  told  to  bend  the  head  slightly  forwards,  breathe  out  through  the  nose  and 
say  "  on  "  nasally  as  in  French.  The  mirror  is  then  inserted  till  it  is  clo'se  to 
but  not  touching  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.  The  handle  may  be 
slightly  bent  with  the  concavity  of  the  curve  towards  the  tongue.  The  mirror 
should  be  of  small  size,  and  should  be  joined  to  the  stem  at  a  very  obtuse 
angle.  It  should  be  passed  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other  of  the 
uvula,  the  shank  being  used  to  depress  the  tongue,  or  if  that  organ  is  difficult 
to  control,  a  tongue-depressor  should  be  used  with  the  left  hand,  whilst  the 
mirror  is  held  in  the  right.  The  examination  is  much  facilitated  by  rendering 
the  parts  insensible  with  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine  applied  with  a 
brush.  The  posterior  nares  can  also  be  examined  digitally  by  passing  the 
finger  behind  the  soft  palate. 

Deviation  of  the  Septum.— This  may  be  the  result  of  injury  or  a 
congenital  malformation.  It  is  seldom  of  any  importance,  but  should  it  exist 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  obstruct  one  nostril  it  may  be  necessary  to  remedy  the 
deformity  by  operation.  This  may  be  done  by  forcibly  bending  the  septum 
into  its  proper  position  with  some  blunt  instrument  passed  up  the  nostril. 
Should  this  be  impossible,  the  part  of  the  cartilage  obstructing  the  nostril  may 
be  cut  away,  care  being  taken  not  to  remove  so  much  as  to  cause  sinking  in  of 
the  nose. 

Chronic  Catarrh,  in  the  form  of  a  thin  watery  mucous  discharge,  lasting 
for  many  months,  is  occasionally  met  with,  more  particularly  in  young  women, 
independently  of  any  structural  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  Treat- 
ment of  this  affection  consists  in  the  employment  of  tonics  and  means  calculated 
to  strengthen  the  system  generally,  and  the  local  application  of  astringents, 
such  as  tannin,  chloride  of  zinc,  &c.  But  under  any  plan  of  treatment  this 
affection  is  apt  to  prove  rebellious. 

"Watery  Discharge  from  the  Nose. — Paget  has  recorded  a  case  in 
which  a  clear  watery  fluid  of  a  specific  gravity  of  10()4,  containing  a  trace  of 
albumen  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium,  flowed  steadily  at 
the  rate  of  a  drop  every  five  or  six  seconds  from  the  left  nostril.  The  fluid 
exactly  resembled  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  Following  the  practice  of  Brodie  in  a 
similar  case,  Paget  administered  sulphate  of  zinc  internally,  and  injected  the 
nostril  with  a  solution  of  the  same  substance,  and  under  this  treatment  the 
discharge  ceased.  The  flow  commenced  six  months  after  a  severe  blow  on  the 
forehead.  The  patient  subsequently  died  of  meningitis,  the  inflammation 
being  most  marked  about  the  under  surface  of  the  frontal  lobes,  but  no  com- 
munication was  found  between  the  nasal  fossEe  and  the  subarachnoid  space. 
In  the  left  antrum,  however,  were  found  two  broad-based  polypoid  growths 
which  Paget  beheves  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  discharge. 

Oz»na.— By  the  term  Ozaena  is  meant  a  chronic  muco-purulent  discharge 
from  the  nose,  having  a  peculiar  and  most  offensive  smell.  It  may  arise  in 
some  cases  without  evident  cause,  and  is  then  called  simple;  but  more 
commonly  it  is  due  to  syphilitic  or  strumous  disease  in  the  nasal  fossae,  accom- 
panied by  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  or  necrosis  of  the  bones.  The 
treatment  necessarily  varies  with  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  will  be  discussed 
with  the  affections  that  give  rise  to  it,  but  from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise 
the  nasal  cavity  must  be  thoroughly  washed  out  twice  a  day  at  least  to  remove 
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the  offensive  discharge.  This  can  be  done  efficiently  by  means  of  the  nasal 
douchey  This  consists  of  an  india-rubber  tube  about  three  feet  long,  to  one 
end  of  which  is  fixed  a  nipple-hke  nozzle,  and  to  the  other  a  metal  tube  bent 
into  the  shape  of  a  siphon.  It  is  thus  used  :  The  tube  is  first  filled  with 
water  and  the  siphon  end  hung  over  the  edge  of  a  jug  or  tumbler  containing 
the  fluid  to  be  injected  into  the  nose.  The  patient  then  holds  his  head  over  a 
basin,  and  breathes  through  the  mouth,  which  must  be  kept  open.  The 
nipple  end  of  the  tube  is  now  placed  in  the  nostril,  and  the  vessel  holding  the 
fluid  to  be  injected  is  raised  about  two  feet  above  the  patient's  head.  As  the 
patient  is  breathing  through  the  open  mouth,  the  soft  palate  is  curved  back- 
wards against  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  and  shuts  off  the  nasal  part  of 
that  cavity  ;  the  fluid,  therefore,  passes  out  at  the  opposite  nostril,  thus 
washing  out  both  nasal  cavities  and  the  part  of  the  pharynx  above  the  soft 
palate.  The  fluid  used  should  contain  some  antiseptic,  as  Condy's  fluid, 
chloride  of  zinc  (gr.  j  to  3  j),  a  concentrated  solution  of  boric  acid,  or  sulphate 
of  zinc  (gr.  ij  to  3  j).  MtQV  the  nose  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned,  a  deodorizing 
solution  may  be  blown  into  it  by  a  nasal  apparatus,  which  should  be  fitted 
with  nozzles  adapted  both  for  the  posterior  and  the  anterior  nares.  In  using 
the  former  the  nozzle  must  be  passed  up  behind  the  soft  palate.  G.  V.  Poore 
recommends  the  following  powder  to  be  taken  as  snuff:  Biborate  of  sodium, 
nitrate  of  bismuth,  aa  5]  ;  disulphate  of  quinine,  gr.  x  ;  iodoform,  gr.  v.— 
The  snuff  may  be  used  two  or  three  times  a  day,  care  being  taken  to  wash  it 
out  thoroughly  each  day  with  the  nasal  douche. 

Simple  Ozaena.— A  very  foetid  discharge  from  the  nose  will  occasionally 
occur  in  dehcate  or  strumous  children  while  cutting  their  teeth,  and  may 
continue  for  several  years.  It  may  arise  also  after  one  of  the  acute  specific 
fevers,  especially  scarlatina  or  measles.  Sometimes  it  occurs  at  a  later  period 
chiefly  in  women.  The  mucous  membrane  is  swollen  and  red,  but  the  disease 
is  not  necessarily  attended  with  ulceration,  although  this  may  take  place  if  the 
foul  discharge  is  allowed  to  accumulate.  In  all  cases  of  obstruction  of  one 
nostril  with  offensive  discharge  in  children  the  presence  of  a  foreio-n  bodv 
should  be  suspected.  The  Treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  the  nasaf  douche 
or  spray,  after  which  some  astringent  application  may  be  applied  Glycerine 
of  tannm  wiU  often  be  found  of  great  use.  It  may  be  appHed  by  means  of  a 
camels-hair  pencil  through  the  nostrils,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  necessary  also 
to  pass  a  long  brush  on  a  bent  stem  from  the  mouth  behind  the  soft  palate  so 
as  to  reach  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx  and  the  posterior  nares.  In  youno- 
children  the  teeth  and  stomach  must  be  attended  to. 

Chronic  Thickening  of  the  Schneiderian  Membrane  or  Hypertro 
phic  Catarrh.-The  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  is  not  unfrequently 
chronically  inflamed,  especially  in  strumous  children  ;  that  portion  of  the 
membrane  covering  the  turbinate  bones  becoming  thick,  soft,  and  vascular 
and  projecting  like  a  broad  fringe  from  their  surface.    It  i^  usuaTof  a 
tjright  red  colour,  and  covered  with  muco-pus  without  offensive  odour 
This  svvelhng  at  all  times  produces  snuffling  and  a  peculiar  intonation  o^ 
voice,  but  increases  in  wet  weather,  and  then  may  become  so  ^reat  as 
seriously  to  obstruct  the  breathing. 

Nasal  Reflex  Neuroses.  -  Chronic  nasal  catarrh  with  hynertronhio 
changes  in  the  mucous  membrane  occasionally  gives  rise  to  various  reflex 
neivous  phenomena,  amongst  which  may  be  asthma,  spasmodic  sneezing  ami 
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cough,  megrim,  supra-orbital  neuralgia,  vascular  disturbances  of  the  face, 
vertigo,  and  it  is  said  even  epilepsy.  These  are  said  to  be  always  accompanied 
by  hyperiEmia  of  the  excessively  vascular  tissue  which  exists  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  free  edges  of  the  inferior  and  middle  turbinate  bones.  A 
cure  may  be  effected  by  the  destruction  of  the  swollen  mucous  membrane 
with  the  galvanic  cautery,  or  by  the  application  of  a  strong  caustic,  such  as 
chromic  acid.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  frequency'of  these  reflex 
neuroses  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  some  enthusiastic  specialists,  particu- 
larly in  Germany,  but  at  the  same  time  the  evidence  that  they  occasionally 
occur  is  practically  conclusive.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  in  which  the  above 
conditions  are  met  with,  the  nasal  cavities  should  be  examined,  and  if  the 
mucous  membrane  covering  the  margins  of  the  turbinate  bones  appears 
swollen  or  thickened,  it  may  be  cauterized  with  a  fair  hope  of  giving 
relief. 

Abscess  occasionally  forms  either  in  the  mucous  membrane  or  on  the 
septum,  and  thus  may  lead  to  necrosis  of  the  cartilages  and  bones,  separation 
of  these,  flattening  of  the  nose,  depression  of  its  bridge,  and  great  deformity. 
These  various  forms  of  abscess,  followed  by  necrosis,  are  commonly  syphilitic, 
and  result  from  softening  gummata  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  or 
periosteum,  and  are  associated  with  ulcers  and  a  foetid  discharge,  which  has 
a  tendency  to  cake  upon  the  surface,  forming  dark  and  rugged  crusts,  con- 
stituting the  condition  known  as  Syphilitic  Ozcena.  A  similar  condition 
may  be  met  with  also  without  any  evidence  of  syphilitic  infection.  This 
most  commonly  occurs  in  strumous  subjec|:s,  and  is  usually  associated  with 
enlargement  of  the  glands  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  Such  a  condition  would 
be  described  as  Strumous  Ozcena.  Ulceration  in  the  nasal  cavity  may  in  some 
cases  be  consequent  upon  the  irritation  of  decayed  teeth,  producing  disease 
of  the  antrum,  and  escape  of  morbid  secretion  from  this  into  the  cavity  of 
the  nose. 

The  Treatment  of  these  conditions  must  be  conducted  by  the  use  of  the 
nasal  douche  or  spray,  followed  by  the  application  of  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  sulphate  of  copper  or  bichloride  of  mercury,  one  or  two  grains  to  the 
ounce.  The  snuff  above  mentioned  will  often  be  found  very  useful.  In 
extreme  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  destroy  the  hypertrophied  mucous  mem- 
brane covering  the  inferior  and  middle  spongy  bones  by  the  galvanic  cautery 
or  by  the  application  of  some  caustic,  chromic  acid  being  one  of  the  best.  If 
this  is  not  successful,  a  portion  of  the  spongy  bones  may  be  removed  so  as  to 
restore  the  passage  through  the  nose.  In  syphilitic  cases  the  general  treat- 
ment of  syphilis  must  be  carried  out,  iodide  of  potassium  or  mercury  being 
administered  according  to  the  condition  of  the  patient.  In  strumous  cases, 
codliver-oil  and  iodide  of  iron  are  most  useful.  When  necrosis  occurs,  it 
must  be  treated  as  described  below. 

Necrosis  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  the  loose  bony  structures  lying  m  the 
nasal  fosste  or  in  the  nasal  bones  themselves.  In  these  cases  the  septum  nasi 
participates  in  the  morbid  process,  and  commonly  separates  or  is  perforated. 

Necrosis  may  occur  in  these  situations  either  as  the  result  of  syphilis,  the 
abuse  of  mercury,  or  from  external  injury.  It  is  also  met  with  in  workers 
with  arsenic  or  chromic  salts.  I  have,  however,  seen  cases,  more  particularly 
in  women  and  children,  which  are  not  referable  to  any  of  these  causes,  or 
indeed  to  any  other  external  exciting  cause,  and  in  which  scrofula  was  pro- 
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bablj  the  occasion  of  the  disease.  Peiforation  of  the  septum'  has  also 
been  observed  as  a  congenital  malformation. 

The  presence  of  the  necrosis  may  be  suspected  from  the  great  foetor  that 
•iufects  the  breath,  of  which  the  patient  himself  is  unconscious  ;  and  its  exist- 
ence may  always  be  positively  determined  by  exploration  of  the  nasal  cavities 
with  a  probe. 

The  I'reatment  is  simple,  and  must  be  conducted  on  ordinary  principles. 
If  the  general  health  be  impaired,  or  if  the  disease  be  specific,  appropriate 
constitutional  treatment  must  be  adopted.  The  foetor  may  be  lessened  by  the 
nasal  douche  and  antiseptic  applications.  As  soon  as  the  bone  is  loosened,  it 
must  be  extracted  with  polypus-forceps,  coming  away  in  soft  black  crumbling, 
offensive  masses.  There  is  often  abundant  hEemorrhage  after  this  extraction, 
but  I  have  only  once  seen  serious  trouble  result  from  this  cause.  The  patient, 
who  was  of  intemperate  habits,  suffered  from  extensive  destruction  of  the  hard 
palate  and  bones  of  the  nose.  An  attempt  was  made  to  remove  a  sequestrum, 
when  a  sudden  gush  of  blood  took  place  which  rapidly  proved  fatal,  partly  by 
entering  the  lungs  and  partly  from  syncope.  If  haemorrhage  occurs,  plugging 
will  in  most  cases  easily  arrest  it. 

In  cases  of  obstinate  ozgena  in  which  necrosis  is  suspected,  or  in  which  the 
sequestra  cannot  be  removed  by  the  nostril,  Eouge,  of  Lausanne,  recommends 
that  the  nasal  cavity  should  be  opened  by  an  incision  made  from  the  mouth 
at  the  reflection  of  the  mucous  membrane  from  the  gums  to  the  upper  lip. 
The  cartilages  are  separated,  and  the  septum  cut  through  with  strong  scissors 
sufiiciently  to  allow  the  upper  lip  and  nose  to  be  pulled  upwards  for  a  suffi- 
cient distance  thoroughly  to  expose  the  nasal  cavity.  By  removing  sequestra 
in  this  way,  Eouge  cured  several  cases  of  most  obstinate  ozsena.  After  the 
operation  the  nose  is  replaced,  and  no  scar  or  other  deformity  results. 

Calculi,  or  Rhinoliths,  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  nasal  fossEe 
where  they  simulate  foreign  bodies,  and  may  keep  up  considerable  irritation 
and  offensive  discharge  ;  and  here  extraction  may  be  practised  with  a  pair  of 
forceps.  But  sometimes  they  are  situated  under  the  mucous  membrane.  In 
two  cases  I  have  dissected  round  calcareous  bodies  of  this  kind,  of  about  the 
size  of  cherry-stones,  from  under  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ala  of  the 
nostril  in  children. 

Epistaxis,  or  bleeding  from  the  nose,  is  very  common  in  children  and  in 
young  people  about  the  age  of  puberty,  more  particularly  in  girls,  antecedently 
to  the  menstrual  period  ;  it  may  either  be  active  or  passive,  but  is  most 
usually  dependent  on  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  the  adult  it 
is  more  serious,  and  it  may  then  be  dependent  on  one  of  two  very  opposite 
conditions— either  on  a  state  of  plethora  with  tendency  to  cerebral  congestion, 
or  on  an  antemic  and  cachectic  state,  in  which  the  blood  is  thin,  and  does 
not  coagulate  readily.  lu  the  first  condition,  it  is  often  a  salutary  relief  to 
the  system,  but  when  occurring  in  cachectic,  aufemic,  and  especially  ac^ed 
people,  it  becomes  of  very  serious  moment  ;  and  the  loss  of  blood  may  be  so 
considerable  that,  unless  active  means  be  adopted,  a  fatal  termination  may 
ensue.  When  epistaxis  proves  iatal,  it  is  by  its  constant  recurrence  In 
these  cases,  I  believe,  the  nasal  hemorrhage  is  always  associated  with  a 
broken-down  and  unhealthy  state  of  the  constitution,  dependent  upon  chronic 
visceral  mischief,  especially  granular  contracted  kidney  and  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver.    The  worst  and  most  intractable  cases  that  I  have  seen  have  been 
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connected  with  hepatic  disease  and  jaundice.  Epistaxis  is  in  some  cases 
associated  with  purpura ;  more  rarely  it  occurs  in  patients  suffering  from 
hiiemophilia.  It  is  sometimes  a  prominent  symptom  in  sarcoma  of  the  bones 
of  the  nose. 

T'rm/mew^.— Epistaxis  must  not  be  treated  simply  as  a  local  disease  of  the 
nose.  It  is  usually  only  a  symptom  of  some  constitutional  condition  or 
visceral  disease  that  must  be  remedied  before  the  hsemorrhage  can  be  expected 
to  cease.  Hence  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  treat  on  ordinary  medical 
principles  those  states  of  plethora  or  cachexy  with  which  it  may  he  associated, 
or  those  conditions  of  disease  of  liver  or  of  kidney  that  are  met  with  in  persons 
suffering  from  it. 

In  young  people,  otherwise  healthy,  and  in  slighter  cases,  epistaxis  may 
commonly  be  arrested  by  the  employment  of  ordinary  domestic  means,  such 
as  pinching  the  nostrils  between  the  finger  and  thumb  or  the  application  of 
cold  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  forehead.  The  patient  should  be  placed  in 
the  recumbent  position  with  the  arms  raised  above  the  head.  The  return 
of  the  epistaxis  may  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  purgatives,  or  in  girls  by 
attention  to  the  proper  regulation  of  the  menstrual  function. 

In  plethoric  adults  the  flow  should  not  be  too  suddenly  checked,  especially 
if  the  pulse  be  very  hard  and  incompressible.  Should  it  prove  very  abundant, 
dry  cupping  between  the  shoulders,  and  the  application  of  an  ice-bag  to  the 
forehead,  with  rest,  will  be  required. 

In  anaemic  subjects,  and  in  old  people,  the  hasmorrhage  is  often  dangerous, 
and  requires  the  use  of  active  measures  for  its  suppression.  In  these  cases 
the  following  plan  should  be  adopted.  The  head  should  be  raised,  an  ice-bag 
applied  to  the  forehead,  complete  quietude  enjoined,  and  gallic  acid  in  ten- 
grain  doses,  or  half-drachm  doses  of  the  tincture  of  ergot  or  of  tincture  of 
hamamelis,  administered  at  frequent  intervals.  Should  the  bleeding  still  be 
profuse  and  continuous,  a  current  of  iced  water  may  be  made  to  flow  through 
the  nose  by  means  of  the  nasal  douche,  or  the  interior  of  the  nose  may  be 
«p((nged  out  with  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  or  tannin.  Ergotine  maybe 
given  in  three-grain  doses  as  an  injection  into  the  muscles  of  the  back.  If 
the  nose  be  carefully  dried  with  cotton-wool  and  examined  with  a  speculum, 
it  may  happen  that  a  definite  bleeding  point  can  be  seen  to  which  the 
actual  cautery  or  some  styptic  solution  can  be  applied.  If  none  of  these 
means  succeed,  it  will  become  necessary  to  plug  one  or  both  nostrils.  This 
maiy  be  done  by  carefully  pushing  into  the  nostril  some  strips  of  lint 
«oated  in  a  strong  solution  of  tannic  acid.  Each  strip  should  have  a  string 
attached  to  it  to  make  sure  that  it  is  not  lost  in  the  nasal  cavity.  A 
piece  of  dried  sponge,  having  a  quill  or  a  piece  of  gum  catheter  passed 
through  it  for  breathing  purposes,  may  be  used  instead  of  hnt.  Perchloride 
of  iron  should  be  used  only  as  a  last  resource,  us  it  is  apt  to  cause 
ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Various  forms  of  nasal  tampon  have 
been  devised  ;  the  essential  feature  of  all  being  a  thin  india-rubber  bag,  which 
can  be  introduced  in  the  collapsed  state  into  the  nostril  and  distended  with 
air  or  water.  If  any  one  of  these  be  at  hand  it  forms  by  far  the  best  means 
of  plugging  the  anterior  nares. 

Should  the  hEemorrhage  still  continue,  the  blood  passing  back  into  the  throat, 
and  perhaps  being  swallowed,  the  posterior  nares  require  to  be  plugged  as 
well.    This  operation  should,  however,  be  deferred  until  it  becomes  absolutely 
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necessary  for  the  preservation  of  life.  Plugs  in  the  posterior  nares  behind 
the  soft  palate  are  a  source  of  very  great  distress  to  most  people,  and  in  old 
persons  will  rapidly  cause  exhaustion  by  interference  with  the  breathing  and 
sleep.  I  believe  that  by  attention  to  proper  constitutional  and  by  per- 
severance in  milder  local  treatment  plugging  of  the  posterior  nares  may 
commonly  be  avoided.  When  absolutely  required  it  is  best  done  by  carrying 
a  long  piece  of  strong  whip-cord  along  the  floor  of  the  nose  through  the 
posterior  nares  into  the  pharynx,  by  means  of  Bellocq's  sound  (Fig.  669),  or, 
if  this  be  not  at  hand,  by  threading  the  cord  through  an  elastic  catheter,  and 
carrying  this  into  the  pharynx,  then  seizing  the  cord  as  it  appears  behind  the 
soft  palate,  and  drawing  it  forwards  into  the  mouth,  at  the  same  time  thac 
the  catheter  is  taken  out  of  the  nostril.  In  this  way  the  string  will  pass 
through  the  nose,  round  the  back  of  the  soft  palate,  and  out  of  the  mouth 
(Fig.  670).    To  the  middle  of  the  piece  of  string  that  hangs  out  between  the 


'•  Sound.  Fig.  070. -Dia^raia  of  Plugging  the  No-stril  by  means  of 

Bellocq's  Sound. 


hps,  a  plug  of  hnt,  about  the  size  of  the  first  joint  of  the  thumb,  or  better  still 
a  piece  of  compressed  sponge,  should  be  firmly  tied  ;  this  is  then  drawn  up 
into  the  posterior  nares  by  pulling  on  the  end  of  the  ligature  that  hangs  from 
the  nose,  being  guided  in  its  passage  behind  the  palate  by  the  fingers  introduced 
into  the  mouth.  When  the  bleeding  has  ceased,  it  may  readily  be  withdrawn 
l^y  means  of  the  string  that  hangs  out  of  the  mouth.  As  the  epistaxis  is  very 
iipt  to  recur,  it  is  a  wise  precaution,  when  the  plug  is  removed  from  behind 
tl.e  palate,  to  leave  a  loop  of  string  in  the  nose  and  mouth,  which  maybe 
knotted  and  fixed  by  a  shp  of  plaster  behind  the  ear.  In  this  way  the  plug 
■nay,  if  necessary,  be  readily  replaced  without  the  necessity  of  re-introducino- 
tlie  sound  or  catheter  through  the  nose. 


TUMOURS    OF    THE    NASAL  FOSSiE. 

wif^'"^''!,^''~TT°''''  f  ^^'^  ^'^^'^""^  Structure  and  composition  are  met 
with  m  the  nostrils  :  and  to  all  of  those  which  possess  the  common  characters 
of  being  pendulous  and  blocking  up  these  passages,  the  term  Polypus  is  given 
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Thus  Surgeons  commonly  speak  of  the  Bmiipi,  the  Soft,  the  (Idathious,  or 
Miicom  Polyp,  as  well  as  the  Sarcomatous,  or  Fleshy,  and  the  Maliynant  Poh/ij. 
The  term,  however,  should  properly  be  confined  to  a  soft  and  pendulous 
mucous  growth  ;  the  fleshy  uud  malignant  polypi  being  mere  varieties  of 
fibrous,  myeloid  or  other  sarcomatous  tiimoui's,  springing  from  the  bones  ia 
the  nasal  fossae,  or  from  the  ethmoidal  and  sphenoidal  cells. 

The  true  Mucous  Nasal  Polypus  is  a  soft,  moist,  gelatinous  tumour,  of  a 
greyish-yellow  colour  when  lodged  in  the  nasal  fossae  ;  but  when  it  descends 
into  the  anterior  nares,  or  beyond  them,  and  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes 
of  a  reddish-brown  or  purple  tint,  and  somewhat  shrivelled  on  the  surface. 
It  is  usually  lobulated,  pedunculated,  or  bottle-shaped  ;  and  not  very  vascular 
except  at  the  root,  where  it  is  permeated  by  thin-walled  vessels  that  bleed 
freely  on  the  slightest  touch.  In  structure  it  is  soft  and  homogeneous  to 
the  naked  eye.  If  cut  across  and  squeezed  a  large  quantity  of  sticky  fluid, 
flows  from  it,  and  the  mass  becomes  reduced  to  a  small  proportion  of  its 
original  bulk.  Mucous  polypi  are  covered  completely  by  mucous  membrane 
with  ciliated  epithelium,  the  cilia  of  which  may  be  seen  in  active  movement 
under  the  microscope  after  removal.  The  mucous  membrane  may  or  may 
not  contain  glands  ;  occasionally  the  surface  is  pitted  by  the  orifices  of 
glands  of  considerable  size.  The  tissue  which  forms  the  bulk  of  the  tumour 
is  composed  of  delicate  bands  of  connective  tissue  separated  from  each 
other  by  an  abundant  mucous  fluid.  Amongst  the  fibres  are  numerous  cells 
either  rounded  or  presenting  the  stellate  form  found  in  true  myxomatous 
tissue  (see  Myxoma,  Vol.  I.,  p.  1026).  The  whole  mass  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  vessels.  Occasionally  polypi  are  found  growing  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  nares,  covered  with  tesselated  epithelium.  The  tumour  may 
grow  from  any  point  of  the  surface  of  the  turbinate  and  ethmoid  bones,  and 
has  indeed,  though  very  rarely,  been  observed  to  project  into  the  nose  from 
the  frontal  sinuses  and  antrum.  Polypi  most  frequently  grow  from  the 
middle  spongy  bone,  sometimes  from  the  inferior  turbinate  bone,  and  in 
rare  cases  they  are  said  to  have  been  seen  springing  from  the  roof  of  the  nares, 
lint  never  from  the  septum.  They  are  usually  numerous  and  of  all  sizes  ;  as 
they  increase  they  commonly  extend  forwards  into  the  anterior  nares,  but, 
Avhen  large,  they  may  be  seen  to  reach  into  the  pharynx,  hanging  down  behind 
the  palate. 

The  Symptoms  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  nasal  polypi  depend  on  the 
interference  with  respiration  and  speech  which  they  occasion.  _  Respiration 
through  the  affected  nostril  is  impeded,  the  patient  being  unable  to  blow 
through  it  when  directed  to  do  so  ;  and  his  speech  is  thick  and  nasal.  There 
is  snuffling  with  mucous  discharge  from  the  nostril ;  and  all  these  symptoms 
are  worse  in  damp  than  in  dry  weather.  On  examining  the  interior  of  the 
nose  with  the  nasal  speculum  (Fig.  668),  and  then  directing  the  patient  to 
blow  down,  the  lower  end  of  the  polyp  may  be  distinctly  seen,  and,  if  large, 
will  descend  to  a  level  with  or  even  beyond  the  nasal  aperture.  By  the 
introduction  of  a  probe,  the  size  and  extent  of  the  tumour,  together  with  the 
position  of  its  pedicle,  may  be  readily  ascertained.  As  it  grows,  it  impresses 
changes  on  the  shape  of  neighbouring  bones,  producing  expansion  and  flatten- 
ing of  the  nose  ;  and,  interfering  with  the  flow  of  tears  down  the  nasal 
duct,  occasions  a  watery  state  of  the  eyes,  which,  together  with  the  change  or 
shape  in  the  features,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  voice  and  respiration,  may 
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enable  the  Surgeon  at  once  to  recognize  the  nature  of  his  patient's  disease. 
Polypi  occur  chiefly  in  young  adults  after  the  age  of  puberty  :  but  they  are 
not  unfrequcntly  met  with  at  later  periods  of  life. 

Their  Causes  are  very  obscure.  Most  commonly  they  are  referred  either 
to  a  blow  or  to  a  prolonged  catarrh.  They  are  more  common  in  women  than 
in  men. 

Diagnosis. — 1.  Mucous  nasal  polypi  may  be  distinguished  from  chronic 
thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  spongy  bones,  by  the  absence 
in  the  latter  of  any  pedunculated  growth  around  which  a  probe  can  be  passed, 
by  the  florid  red  character  of  the  thickened  membrane,  and  by  the  fact  that 
the  subjects  of  this  thickening  are  almost  invariably  strumous  children.  2,  In 
abscess  of  the  sejjtimi,  the  history  of  the  case,  and  the  fact  of  a  polypas  never 
being  attached  to  this  part  of  the  nose,  will  establish  the  diagnosis.  3.  Devia- 
tion of  the  septum  to  one  side  may  be  at  first  a  little  puzzling  ;  but  here  the 
examination  of  both  nostrils,  and  the  discovery  of  a  depression  of  one  side  of 
the  septum  corresponding  to  the  projection  on  the  other,  will  reveal  the  true 
nature  of  the  case.  4.  The  fibrous  and  malignant  tumours  of  the  nostril  will 
be  found  to  diflFer  sufficiently  in  consistence  and  appearance  from  the  ordinary 
polypi  to  prevent  their  being  confounded  with  them  in  many  cases  ;  yet  in 
.  some  instances  much  care  will  be  required  in  coming  to  a  definite  opinion  as 
to  their  true  nature.  5.  In  one  recorded  case  a  meningocele  projecting  into 
the  nasal  cavity  was  mistaken  for  a  polypus. 

Treatment. — The  spontaneous  separation  and  expulsion  of  nasal  polypi  is 
of  rare  occurrence,  I  have,  however,  seen  one  case  in  which,  after  the 
assiduous  use  of  chloride  of  zinc  injections,  a  very  copious  discharge  of  large 
sloughy  polypoid  masses  took  place  from  one  nostril  which  had  been  blocked 
up  by  them  for  many  months  previously,  and  from  which  they  had  even 
descended  into  the  pharynx. 

Nasal  polypi  may  generally  be  most  readily  removed  by  avulsion  with 
forceps  ;  occasionally,  but  rarely,  when  they  are  very  large,  with  a  broad  base, 
and  especially  when  they  extend  into  the  throat,  they  require  the  application 
of  the  ecraseur.    In  removing  these  growths  by  the  forceps,  instruments  of 
good  length  but  very  slender  construction  should  be  used — those  generally 
sold  are  too  thick  ;  the  interior  of  the  blades  should  be  properly  serrated,  and 
have  a  longitudinal  groove,  so  that  the  root  of  the  tumour  may  be  tightly 
grasped.    The  mucous  membrane  should  first  be  rendered  insensible  by  the 
application  of  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair 
pencil.    The  patient  should  be  made  to  sit  on  a  rather  low  chair  ;  and,  as 
there  is  generally  a  good  deal  of  bleeding,  a  towel  should  be  pinned  over  his 
clothes,  and  a  basin  placed  before  him  to  receive  the  blood.    The  Surgeon 
then,  having  ascertained  by  the  introduction  of  a  probe,  or  by  means  of  the 
blades  of  the  forceps,  the  situation  of  the  pedicle  of  the  polypus,  grasps  this 
firmly  and  removes  it  with  a  twisting  movement  of  the  hand.    He  proceeds  in 
this  manner,  twisting  off  rather  than  pulling  away  polyp  after  polyp,  until  the 
whole  of  the  nostril  is  cleared,  which  may  be  ascertained  by  examination,  and 
by  directing  the  patient  to  compress  the  sound,  and  to  blow  through  the 
affected,  side  of  the  nose.    The  bleeding,  which  is  often  very  free,  stops  on 
the  application  of  cold  water.    It  seems  to  be  lessened  by  the  use  of  cocaine. 
When  the  bleeding  has  ceased,  the  nose  may  be  dried  with  cotton-wool,  and 
the  stump  of  the  polypus,  if  it  can  be  seen,  may  be  touched  with  nitrate 
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of  silver  or  destroyed  with  the  galvanic  cautery,  to  diminish  the  risk  oi 
return.  At  about  the  end  of  a  fortnight  the  patient  should  be  examined 
again,  as  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  small  polypi,  which  had  been 
prevented  from  descending  into  the  nares  by  tlie  presence  of  the  larger  ones, 
now  come  down  and  require  removal.  These  procedures  must  be  had  recourse 
to  from  time  to  time,  until  all  tendency  to  fresh  formations  of  this  kind  has 
ceased.  When  the  polypus  is  very  large  and  hangs  down  into  the  pharynx 
the  forceps  may  be  guided  to  its  bnse  by  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  passed 
from  the  mouth  behind  the  soft  palate. 

Polypi  may  also  be  removed  by  the  galvanic  dcraseur.  To  do  this  the  nose 
is  first  rendered  insensible  by  cocaine.  A  speculum  is  then  inserted  and  a 
strong  light  thrown  up  the  nostril.  The  loop  of  wire  is  then  passed  round 
the  polypus  and  tightened  up  on  its  base.  The  current  is  then  turned  on  and 
the  pedicle  is  rapidly  cut  through  without  pain  or  bleeding.  Large  polypi 
passing  down  into  the  pharynx  may  also  be  removed  by  tlie  simple  wire- 
ecraseur  or  snare.  The  loop  of  wire  is  passed  through  the  nose  and  expanded 
in  the  throat  by  the  finger  passed  into  the  mouth.  It  is  then  tightened  up 
and  the  pedicle  cut  through.  In  some  instances  the  polypi  attain  a  great 
size,  producing  absorption  of  the  nasal  bones,  and  of  the  nasal  process  of  the 
superior  maxilla.  In  such  cases  it  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  extract  them, 
to  slit  up  the  nose,  and  clip  away  with  forceps  the  osseous  surface  from  which 
they  spring. 

Fibrous  Polypus. — Naso-pharyngeal  Fibroma. — The  term  "fibrous 
polypus  "  is  applied  to  a  fibroma  springing  in  exceedingly  rai-e  cases  from  the 
periosteum  of  the  bones  entering  into  the  walls  of  the  nasal  cavity,  but  more 
commonly  from  the  base  of  the  skull,  especially  from  the  basilar  process  of 
the  occipital  bone  and  the  under  surface  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid.  Fibrous 
polypus  is  a  disease  of  early  life,  seldom  commencing  before  the  tenth  year  or 
after  the  twentieth.  As  the  tumour  increases  in  size  it  gradually  fills  the 
upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  and  extends  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  nasal 
cavity.  Its  surface  is  lobulated  and  covered  by  mucous  membrane  ;  it  is  firm 
and  resisting  to  the  touch.  In  the  earlier  stages  its  form  and  size  can  be 
ascertained  only  by  digitnl  examination  from  the  mouth,  the  finger  being  passed 
up  behind  the  soft  palate.  In  the  later  stages  the  tumour  may  be  seen  from 
the  nostrils,  and  may  appear  below  the  soft  palate,  pushing  this  forward  and 
seriously  interfering  with  deglutition  and  finally  with  respiration.  These 
tumours  bleed  freely,  and  may  even  be  fatal  directly  from  loss  of  blood. 
Microscopic  examination  shows  that  they  are  composed  of  fibrous  tissue,  with 
a  varying  number  of  flattened  or  oat-shaped  cells  between  the  fibres.  They 
usually  contain  large  tortuous  dilated  vessels,  which  form  so  prominent  a 
feature  in  their  structure  that  it  has  sometimes  been  suggested  to  term  the 
growth  fihro- angioma.  When  these  vessels  are  opened  by  ulceration,  or  in  an 
operation  for  removal  of  the  growth,  they  bleed  exceedingly  freely,  being 
unable  to  contract  or  retract  owing  to  the  density  of  the  structure  in  which 
tliey  lie. 

The  p'ognosis  is  extremely  unfavourable.  If  left  unrelieved  these  growths 
usually  cause  death  sooner  or  later  either  by  hfemorrhage  or  by  asphyxia,  or  in 
some  cases  by  erosion  of  the  base  of  the  skull  giving  rise  to  brain  symptoms. 
In  some  instances,  however,  they  cease  growing  and  undergo  diminution  in 
size. 
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Tlie  Treatment  consists  in  their  removal  whenever  this  is  possible.  When 
the  tumour  is  pedunculated  it  may  be  possible  to  pass  the  loop  of  a  galvanic 
ecraseur  or  of  a  common  wire  ecraseur  round  the  pedicle  from  the  nose.  This 
is,  however,  seldom  practicable.  Electrolysis  is  said  to  have  been  successfully 
used  in  the  destruction  of  these  tumours,  but  its  efficacy  is  somewhat  doubtful. 
When  any  cutting  operation  is  adopted  it  is  always  safer,  as  great  hsemorrhage 
may  be  expected,  to  do  a  preliminary  tracheotomy  and  to  plug  the  trachea 
•  with  Trendelenburg's  obturator,  or  to  pass  a  large  sponge  into  the  pharynx, 
otherwise  death  may  be  caused  by  entrance  of  blood  into  the  lungs.  The 
method  generally  recognized  as  being  most  generally  applicable  at  the  present 
day,  is  removal  by  means  of  Paquelin's  red-hot  knife  ;  but  in  order  to  do  this 
it  is  necessary  to  expose  the  tumour  fully,  and  several  plans  have  been  sug- 
gested of  doing  this,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important. 

Ill  1862  William  Lawrence  exposed  the  nasal  fossse  for  the  removal  of 
polypi  by  carrying  an  incision  round  the  nose,  commencing  on  one  side  just 
internal  to  the  lachrymal  sac  and  terminating  at  the  same  point  on  the  other 
side,  passing  below  between  the  alas  nasi  and  the  upper  lip.  The  alse  nasi 
wei'c  then  separated  from  the  bone  and  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior 
maxilla  divided  in  the  incision  with  cutting  forceps.  The  septum  being  then 
divi  led,  the  nose  was  turned  upwards.  The  nasal  cavity  is  thus  very  fully 
exposed  and  the  space  obtained  may  in  some  cases  be  sufficient  for  the 
removal  of  a  naso-pharyngeal  tumour  of  considerable  size. 

Oilier  recommends  a  somewhat  similar  operation,  but  carries  his  incision  in 
the  opposite  direction,  commencing  at  the  ala  on  one  side,  passing  up  the  side 
of  the  nose  to  the  level  of  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit,  then  across  the 
bridge  and  down  the  opposite  side,  terminating  at  the  ala.  The  nasal  bones 
and  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned  in  the 
tumour,  are  then  cut  through  with  a  fine  saw  and  the  nose  turned  downwards, 
by  which  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  cavity  is  very  fully  exposed.  In  both 
these  methods  the  nose  is  replaced  alter  the  operation  and  very  little  deformity 
results. 

Eouge's  operation  (p.  591)  might  in  some  cases  give  sufficient  access  to  the 
nasal  cavity. 

Manne  of  Avignon  in  1711  attempted  to  reach  these  tumours  from  the 
mouth  by  dividing  the  soft  palate.  Nelaton  extends  the  operation  thus  : 
A  transverse  incision  is  first  made  across  the  hard  palate  at  the  level  of  the 
second  bicuspid  teeth  ;  from  the  middle  of  this  a  second  incision  is  carried 
backwards,  dividing  the  soft  structures  of  the  hard  palate  and  the  soft  palate. 
By  means  of  the  periosteal  elevator  and  scissors  the  two  flaps  thus  formed 
are  separated  from  the  bone  and  turned  downwards  and  outwards,  out  of 
the  way.  The  exposed  part  of  the  hard  palate  is  then  removed  with  a  chisel 
and  mallet,  and  thus  the  posterior  part  of  the  nasal  cavity  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  pharynx  are  brought  very  fully  into  view.  After  the  removal  of  the 
tumour  the  flaps  are  united  by  sutures  as  in  the  operation  for  congenital  cleft 
palate. 

Complete  removal  of  the  superior  maxilla  by  Syme,  Flaubert,  and  others, 
has  been  adopted  as  a  preliminary  step  to  removal  of  the  fibrous  tumour  when 
Of  unusual  size.  Langenbeck  and  others  have  performed  partial  excisions  of 
the  upper  jaw,  with  replacement  of  the  bone  after  the  operation.  These  nro- 
ceedings  are  more  fully  described  in  Chapter  LVL  ^ 
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All  these  operations  are  more  or  less  difficult  and  dangerous,  and  should  not 
be  undertaken  unless  the  tumour  threatens  death  from  its  size  or  from  loss  of 
blood,  or  sliows  evident  signs  of  active  growth.  Accoi-ding  to  Le  Fort,  fibrous 
polypi  tend  to  cease  growing  with  the  growth  of  the  patient,  and  partial 
destruction  of  the  tumour  by  cauterization  or  electi'olysiS  will  sometimes 
succeed  in  ari-esting  the  further  progress  of  the  growth. 

Malignant  Nasal  Tumours. — There  is  a  remarkable  connexion  Ijetween 
the  ordinary  benign  nasal  polypus  and  tumours  of  a  sarcomatous  or  carcino- 
matous character,  developing  in  the  nasal  cavity.  I  have  sevei-al  times  seen 
in  children  and  young  adults  tumours  of  the  above-mentioned  character 
developing  rapidly  in  the  orbit,  the  sphenoidal  cells,  or  behind  the  superior 
maxilla,  after  the  extraction  of  perfectly  and  anatomically  benign  nasal  polypi. 
The  questions  to  be  solved  are  these  : — Are  these  tumours  the  I'esult  of  tlie 
irritation  of  the  operation  of  extraction  ?  or  are  they  the  primary  disease 
lying  concealed  in  the  deep  cavities  of  the  face,  the  benign  nasal  polypi  being 
in  reality  secondary,  though  more  apparent,  and  consequent  on  the  irritation 
set  up  by  the  graver  and  yet  latent  tumour  ?  In  whatever  way  future  investi- 
gators may  answer  this,  the  fact  remains  certain,  that  a  connexion  does  exist 
between  the  two  forms  of  disease. 

Tumours  of  rapid  growth,  malignant  in  their  course  (sometimes  called 
malignant  polypus),  either  carcinoma  or  sarcoma,  occasionally  form  primarily 
in  the  middle  of  the  nasal  cavity  or  about  the  posterior  nares.  They  grow 
rapidly,  wn'th  great  expansion  of  the  bones,  much  discharge,  often  extreme 
tensive  pain,  and  often  excessive  hgemorrhage.  They  attack  children  and 
persons  advanced  in  life.  A  tumour  of  this  kind  may  be  developed  in  dif- 
ferent situations.  Thus,  in  some  cases,  it  extends  into  the  pharynx  behind 
the  soft  palate,  giving  rise  to  a  naso-pharyngeal  tumour ;  in  others  it  has  a 
tendency  to  protrude  through  the  nasal  or  lachrymal  bones,  occasionmg 
obstruction  of  the  nostril,  divergence  and  jDrotrusion  of  the  eye-ball,  with 
disturbance  of  vision,  and  severe  neuralgic  pains  in  the  head  and  face,  forming 
in  this  case  a  naso-orbital  tumour.  If  the  growth  is  a  carcinoma,  the  glands 
under  the  angle  of  the  jaw  soon  become  enlarged,  These  growths,  especially 
when  occurring  in  young  people,  speedily  prove  fatal.  Death  may  occur  in 
various  w-ays,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  growth  and  the  direction  of  its 
development :  by  haemorrhage  ;  by  the  implication  of  the  brain  ;  by  asphyxia  ; 
or  by  constitutional  cachexy. 

Treatment. — It  is  seldom  that  anything  very  effectual  or  permanent  can 
be  done  by  operation  ;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  some  of  the 
malignant  growths  which  project  into  the  nostrils  take  their  origin  from  the 
sphenoidaf  or  ethmoidal  cells,  or  even  from  within  the  cranium,  and  that  the 
nasal  portion  is  only  the  external  protrusion  of  a  deeply-seated  tumour. 
Should  the  tumour  be  slow  in  its  growth,  with  an  absence  of  secondary 
deposits,  the  Surgeon  may  endeavour  to  extirpate  it  by  laying  open  the  side 
of  the  face  freely",  making  an  incision  from  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  down 
the  side  of  the  nose,  and  then  across  the  cheek,  dissecting  up  this  triangular 
flap,  cutting  across  the  superior  maxilla  above  the  line  of  the  alveoli,  with  a 
narrow-bladed  saw  and  cutting-forceps,  and  hen  in  a  similar  way  into  the 
orbit  beyond  and  through  the  nasal  bones,  and  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior 
maxilla  above  the  tumour,  and  thus  extirpating  the  growth.  In  this  operation 
there  is  often  free  bleeding,  which  may  be  arrested  by  the  actual  cautery, 
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which  has  the  additional  advantage  of  destroying  any  portions  of  the  tumour 
left  behind  in  the  irre<>-ular  cavities  of  this  region.  In  other  cases  it  may  be 
possible  to  ex])ose  the  tumour  sufficiently  by  Ollier's  or  Lawrence's  operation. 
\Vhene\-er  the  upper  pait  of  the  pharynx  is  free,  it  should  be  plugged  before 
counuoucing  the  operation  by  a  sponge  passed  behind  the  soft  palate  in  the 
way  already  described  (p.  r)l):>).  It  must  not  be  r.oo  large,  lest  it  push  the 
soft  palate  forwards  against  the  tongue  and  impede  respiration. 

Naso-Orbital  Tumours  commence  in  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  fossa  or 
in  the  ethmoidal  cells,  perforate  the  thin  inner  wall  of  the  orbit  and  extend 
into  the  interior  of  that  cavity,  displacing  the  eye  forwards,  downwards, 
outwards.  Vision  is  often  but  little,  if  at  all,  disturbed.  The  nostril  on  the 
affected  side  is  blocked  uj)  by  a  polypoid  growth.  But  the  outline  of  the 
superior  maxilla  and  of  the  hard  palate  is  normal,  no  projection  of  the  bone, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  being  perceptible.  In  fact,  the  disease  and  the  deformity 
produced  by  it  occupies  a  part  of  the  face  which  is  above  a  horizontal  line 
drawn  across  the  cheek  on  a  level  with  the  upper  or  orbital  border  of  the 
superior  maxilla.  The  disease  always  com- 
mences primarily  in  the  nose  or  in  the 


cavities  contiguous  to  it,  and  the  extension 


into  the  orbit  may  not  occur  for  many 
months.  It  occurs  at  all  periods  of  life, 
from  early  childhood  to  commencing  old 
age.  At  first  it  may  present  the  ordinary 
I  'haracters  of  a  simple  nasal  polypus.  This 
is  removed,  recurs  rapidly,  is  again  re- 
moved, with  much  hsemorrhage,  and  then 
the  orbital  implication  is  developed'. 

The  Diagnosis  of  the  naso-orbital  from 
the  naso-pharyngeal  tumour  may  be  made 
by'  the  displacement  of  the  eyeball  and 
absence  of  all  tumour  behind  the  soft 
l)alate  in  the  first  case  ;   whilst,  in  the 
uaso-pharyngeal,  the  orbit  is  intact,  the 
ui)per  part  of  the  pharynx  being  occupied  by 
maxilla  possibly  pushed  bodily  forwards  or  to 
tumour,  the  deformity  is  above  the  horizontal  line  of  the  upper  edge  of  the 
superior  maxilla  ;  in  the  naso-pharyngeal,  it  is  below  this. 

The  nature  of  the  tumom-  varies.  It  is  usually  a  large  or  small  spiidle- 
'•elled  sarcoma,  but  it  may  be  a  squamous  carcinoma. 

Treatment.— The  operation  for  the  removal  of  naso-orbital  tumour  may  be 
done  as  follows  :  An  incision  should  be  made  from  the  root  of  the  nose, 
directly  down  along  the  side  and  round  the  ala,  so  as  to  open  the  nasal  cavity. 
The  soft  parts  on  the  orbital  side  of  this  cut  are  then  dissected  down  into  the 
orbit.  One  blade  of  a  cutting  forceps  being  passed  into  the  nose,  along  the 
outer  border  of  the  nasal  bone,  the  articulation  between  this  and  the  nasal 
process  of  the  superior  maxilla  is  cut  through.  An  oblique  cut  upwards  should 
then  be  made  across  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla  deeply  into  the 
orbit,  the  cut  bones  widely  separated,  and  the  nose  turned  completely  over 
to  the  sound  aide  of  the  face.  The  tumour  at  the  nasal  side  of  the  orbit  may 
now  be  felt,  the  eye  being  held  to  the  outer  side  and  protected  with  a  retractor 


Fig.  671.— Naso  Orbital  Tumouv. 

the  groAvth,  and  the  superior 
one  side.    In  the  naso-orbital 
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The  orbital  tumour  may  now  bo  enuc^leated  witl.  the  finder  and  curved  scissors 
I  lie  nostril  is  tiieu  cleared  by  means  <.f  polypus-lorceps.  The  bleedin<-  should 
be  arrested  by  plug-inu.  ;  und,  after  all  the  morbid  growth  has  been  iUirlv 
extirpated,  tlie  nose  should  be  pushed  back  and  moulded  into  shape.  The 
soft  parts  are  then  brought  together  with  a  few  points  of  suture.  As  in  all 
similar  operations,  the  ])osLerior  nai'es  must  be  ])lugged  to  prevent  the  blood 
finding  its  way  into  the  ti-achea. 

Occasionally  the  disease  has  extended  into  the  integuments  at  the  imior 
angle  of  the  eye.  Then  the  operation  becomes  more  complicated.  The 
following  cases,  operated  on  by  me  at  University  College  Hospital,  are  good 
illustrations  of  this  operation. 

The  first  case  was  one  of  carcinoma,  springing  deejily  from  the  ethmoidal 
cells,  passing  out  through  the  lachrymal  bone  and  the  orbital  plate  of  the 
ethmoid  into  the  orbit,  blocking  up  the  right  nostril,  and  extending  some  way 
down  the  cheek,  overlying  the  superior  maxilla.  It  was  growing  rapidly  in  a 
woman  44  years  of  age,  and  required  extensive  removal  of  the  bony  structures 
in  the  situation  from  which  it  sprang. 

The  next  case  was  one  of  a  woman  64  years  of  age,  in  whom  a  sarcoma 
developed  with  great  rapidity  in  the  situation  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  invading 
Ihe  nose  and  orbit,  and  destroying  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone.  The  eye  was  pushed  outwards,  the  eyelids  became  implicated 
in  their  nasal  third,  and  an  ulcerated  opening  formed  over  the  centre  of  tlie 
tumour.  Its  growth  was  attended  by  very  severe  tensive  pain.  The  operation 
consisted  in  dissecting  away  the  diseased  part  of  the  integument,  including 
the  nasal  third  of  each  eyelid,  then  turning  down  a  flap  from  the  cheek  and 
cutting  away  with  forceps  the  osseous  structures,  including  the  inner  part  of 
the  floor  of  the  orbit,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  superior  maxilla,  and  part 
of  the  nasal  bones.  In  order  to  repair  the  gap  made  by  the  removal  of 
diseased  skin  at  the  side  of  the  nose  and  by  the  removal  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  eyelids,  a  flap  of  integument  was  dissected  off  the  bridge  of  the 
nose  and  drawn  over  the  aperture,  to  the  edges  of  which  and  to  the  eyelids 
it  was  fixed  by  metallic  sutures.  Good  union  took  place,  and  the  patient 
made  an  excellent  recovery.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  operation  in  both 
these  cases  was  to  relieve  the  patient  of  the  agonizing  pain,  previously 
occasioned  by  the  tension  in  the  bones  of  the  face  produced  by  the  growth  of 
the  tumour. 

Busch  has  described  a  case,  in  which  the  patient,  a,  man  aged  78,  had  a 
malignant  tumour  of  the  size  of  a  fist,  occupying  the  middle  of  the  face.  The 
symptoms  at  the  commencement  were  those  of  nasal  polypus.  In  removing  it, 
it  was  necessary  to  cut  close  to  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and 
as  far  back  as  the  posterior  nares.  A  flap  of  skin  was  transplanted  from  the 
forehead,  not  so  much  to  form  a  new  nose  as  to  cover  in  the  cavity  left.  The 
patient  was  able  to  leave  the  hospital  in  a  few  weeks. 

Columnar  Fapilloma. — I  have  once  met  with  this  form  of  growth  in  the 
nasal  fosste  in  a  lady  past  sixty.  It  grew  from  the  roof  of  the  nasal  cavity, 
and  formed  a  mass  blocking  the  nostrils  and  projecting  into  each  orbit 
laterally.  Much  relief  was  obtained  for  a  time  by  removing  the  projecting 
part  of  the  tumour  by  avulsion  with  polypus-forceps,  but  the  growth  soon 
returned.  A  second  operation  was  performed,  but  death  took  place  on  the 
third  day  from  septic  meningitis.    The  jwst-moricrn  examination  showed  that 
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the  cribriform  plate  bad  been  absorbed  by  the  pressure  of  the  growth  which 
had  come  directly  in  contact  with  the  dura  mater.  The  cause  of  death  was  a 
>inall  rent  in  the  membrane.  The  tumour  was  papillary  in  structure,  and 
covered  with  non-ciliated  columnar  epithelium.  Sections  of  the  growth  under 
the  microscope  closely  resembled  those  of  papillary  growths  from  the  rectum, 
'l^he  effect  produced  by  the  growth  on  the  surrounding  parts  seemed  merely 
[he  result  of  pressure  and  not  of  infiltration,  consequently  the  growth  may  be 
regarded  rather  as  a  papilloma  than  a  columnar  carcinoma. 

The  Frontal  Sinuses,  though  rarely,  are  occasionally  the  seat  of  disease. 
Abscess  may  form  here,  with  much  pain  and  expansion,  and  possibly  caries  of 
(heir  anterior  wall,  attended  with  the  local  signs  of  inflammation  and  with 
danger  of  concomitant  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  In  such 
circumstances  it  may  be  proper  for  the  Surgeon  to  remove  with  a  trephine  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  sinus,  and  thus  give  exit  to  the  retained  pus.  In  other 
instances  the  anterior  wall  of  the  sinus  may  be  necrosed  and  perforated,  the 
aperture  being  felt  under  a  puffy  tumour  of  the  scalp.  Here  also  the  trephine 
is  required.  Distension  with  serous  fluid  has  been  described  as  having 
occurred  in  some  cases.  There  are  a  few  cases,  recorded  in  surgical  writings, 
of  Polypi  springing  from  these  sinuses,  and  finding  their  way  down  into  the 
nose  after  producing  expansion  of  it  and  much  inconvenience.  Here  likewise, 
the  propriety  of  trephining  and  so  extracting  the  morbid  mass  would  have  to 
be  considered. 
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The  chief  diseases  met  with  in  the  cheeks  are,  Nsevi  (p.  09),  Atheromatous 
Oysts  (Vol.  I.,  p.  1006),  Subcutaneous  Tuberculous  Abscesses  (Vol.  I.,  p.  1092), 
Primary  Syphilitic  Sores  (Vol.  I.,  p.  1128),  Tertiary  Syphilitic  Ulcers  (Vol.  I., 
p.  1149),  Lupus  (Vol.  IL,  p.  5),  Squamous  Carcinoma  (Vol.  I.,  p.  10G9),  and 
Rodent  Ulcer  (Vol.  II.,  p.  10).  The  symptoms  and  treatment  of  all  these 
affections  have  already  been  described.  On  the  inner  surface  of  the  cheek 
mucous  cysts,  which  can  easily  be  dissected  out  from  the  inside,  are  not  un- 
common. Epithelioma  also  is  not  rare.  Malignant  tumours  affecting  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  cheek  can  seldom  be  operated  on  with  any  advantage. 

Salivary  Fistula. — One  of  the  most  troublesome  surgical  affections 
.situated  in  the  cheek  is  Salivary  Fistula,  occurring  in  consequence  of  injury, 
abscess,  or  operation,  by  which  the  parotid  gland  or  duct  has  been  opened,  so 
as  to  cause  a  trickling  of  saliva  through  the  external  aperture  made  into  it. 
The  flow  of  saliva  in  these  cases  is  always  to  a  great  extent  and  often  entirely 
intermittent,  ceasing  in  the  interval  between  meals,  and  becoming  very  abun- 
dant during  mastication. 

The  Treatment  is  by  no  means  satisfactory,  the  attempt  at  union  of  the 
opening  in  the  cheek  being  frustrated  by  the  escape  of  saliva  through  it.  If 
the  fistula  be  very  small  and  recent,  the  electric  cautery  may  be  employed  with 
success  ;  or  the  external  aperture  may  be  touched  from  time  to  time  with  a 
pointed  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Should  these  means  fail,  the  fistula  having 
become  chronic,  operative  measures  will  be  required.  The  closure  of  an  old 
salivary  fistula  in  the  cheek  is  a  very  troublesome  matter.  In  these  cases  the 
duct  appears  to  be  obstructed  or  partially  closed  ;  and  it  is  useless  to  attempt 
to  occlude  the  opening  in  the  cheek  until  a  proper  aperture  has  been  made 
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into  the  mouth  ;  the  escape  of  a  few  drops  of  sah'va  through  the  fistulous 
opening  rendering  the  attempt  to  close  it  completely  nugatory.    The  plan  o 
treatment  which  I  have  found  to  answer  best  is  a  modification  of  DeSt'/ 
It  consists  in  passing  a  small  hydrocele  trochar  into  the  fistula  in  the  cheek 
pushing  this  obhquely  forwards  and  inwards  into  the  mouth,  as  nearly 
possible  111  the  direction  of  the  parotid  duct,  withdrawing  the  trochar,  andthc^ 
passing  a  horsehair  seton  through  the  cannula,  so  as  to  bring  one  end  out  of 
he  mouth  and  the  other  through  the  fistula  in  the  cheek.    The  cannula  is 
then  withdrawn,  and  the  seton  tied  loosely.    It  should  be  left  in  for  about 
three  weeks,  so  as  to  establish  a  sinus  into  the  mouth.    It  is  then  to  be  cut 
and  withdrawn,  and  the  sinus  in  the  mouth  kept  patent  by  the  daily  introduc- 
tion  of  a  probe,  by  leaving  a  small  piece  of  gum  catheter  in  it,  or,  if  it  show 
much  disposition  to  close,  by  the  introduction  of  a  laminaria  tent.    In  this 
way  the  saliva  is  diverted  from  the  external  opening  and  made  to  flow  into  the 
mouth.    The  external  aperture  in  the  cheek  may  now  be  closed  by  touching 
Its  edges  with  a  pointed  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  the  galvanic  cautery  ;  or 
if  large,  they  may  be  pared  and  stitched  together. 
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Congenital  Malformation  of  the  Lips  is  of  common  occurrence.  Coji- 
fienital  contractim,  or  even  complete  closure  of  the  orifice  of  the  mouth,  has 
been  naet  with  at  birth  ;  such  a  conditiou  must  be  remedied,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, by  the  skill  of  the  Surgeon.  The  opposite  condition  is  also  occa- 
sionally observed,  the  opening  of  the  mouth  extending  on  one  side  too  far  into 
the  cheek,  constituting  the  condition  known  as  Macrostoma.  It  must  be 
remedied  by  a  plastic  operation.  By  far  the  most  common  malformation, 
however,  is  the  condition  termed  Hare-lip,  which  will  be  noticed  in  detail  in 
the  chapter  on  the  Plastic  Surgery  of  the  Face  and  Mouth. 

Hypertrophy  to  a  great  extent  occasionally  occurs  in  either  or  in  both 
lips.  It  is  especially  common  in  the  upper  lip  in  scrofulous  children,  forming 
the  condition  known  as  "strumous  lip."  It  is  often  of  an  oedematous 
character,  being  kept  up  by  the  irritation  of  fissures  or  cracks  ;  if  so,  these 
must  be  cured,  when  the  size  of  the  lip  will  gradually  diminish.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  becomes  permanent,  continuing  after  the  cure  of  the  fissure  ;  in 
these  circumstances  it  may  be  necessary  to  excise  an  elliptical  portion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  lip  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  then  to  bring  the 
edges  together  by  means  of  sutures. 

Ulceration  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  on  the  prolabium,  frequently  of  a 
simple  character,  though  chronic.  It  is  often  dependent  on  a  disordered  state 
of  the  digestive  organs.  It  will  commonly  yield  Lo  the  application  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  to  proper  constitutional  treatment  having  for  its  object  the  improve- 
ment of  the  digestion,  and  in  very  chronic  cases  to  the  administration  of  the 
l^reparations  of  arsenic. 

Primary  Syphilitic  Sores,  communicated  by  kissing,  are  by  no  means 
uncommon  on  the  lips.  Their  peculiar  character  has  already  been  described 
(Vol.  I.,  p.  1128). 

Cysts  and  Nsevi. — The  lips  may  be  the  seat  of  cysts  and  erectile  tumours, 
requiring  extirpation  by  the  knife  or  ligature.  In  dealing  with  these,  the 
Surgeon  must  be  guided  by  the  circumstances  of  the  individual  case  :  but  he 
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should,  if  possible,  avoid  cutting  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  lip  ;  and, 
if  compelled  to  do  so,  he  must  act  as  will  be  described  in  speaking  of  cancer 
of  this  region.    (See  p.  605.)    These  growths  most  frequently  occur  on  the 

lower  lip.  .  .         ,  . 

Cysts  are  usually  small  and  transparent,  with  thin  walls,  containmg  a  glairy 
sbraw-colonred  fluid.  These  should  always  be  dissected  out  ;  mere  excision  of 
a  portion  of  the  wall  being  followed  by  recurrence  of  the  disease. 

Na'ri  of  the  lip  and  their  treatment  have  akeady  been  fully  described  (p.  77). 

Warty  Growths  are  common  on  the  lip,  and  are  apt  after  existing  some 


»jtime  to  become  carcinomatous.    Sometimes  crusts  of  epithelium,  forming 
fjhorn-like  projections,  are  developed  on  the  surface.    They  are  best  treated  by 
''early  removal,  no  local  application  being  of  much  use,  and  the  danger  of  their 
becoming  malignant  being  very  considerable. 

Squamous  Carcinoma. — The  structure  of  epithelioma  has  been  so  fully 
described  in  Vol.  I.,  p.  1069,  that  it  need  not  detain  us  here. 
Epithelioma  of  the  lip  commences  either  as  a  warty  growth,  -which  gradually 


ulcerates,  or  as  an  indurated  crack  or  fissure,  the  edges  of  which  have  a  ten- 
dency to  spread.  The  submaxillary  lymphatic  glands  tend  to  become  early 
1  involved  ;  and  the  disease,  if  unrelieved  by  operation,  will  eventually  prove 
fatal  by  the  pain,  exhaustion,  and  constitutional  irritation  thus  induced.  The 
ilisease  almost  invariably  occurs  in  men,  and  in  the  lower  lip  ;  I  have  never 
met  with  a  case  affecting  the  lower  lip  of  a  woman.  It  is  met  with  after 
the  middle  period  of  life.     Of   twenty  consecutive   cases  in   which  I 
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opemfced,  aud  of  which  I  have  notes,  thirteen  were  above  sixty,  and  six  between 
Mty  and  sixty  years  of  age  ;  in  one  case  only  did  tlie  disease  occur  undtT 
thirty.  This  disease  is  at  first  entirely  local,  often  being  induced  by  some 
irritation,  as  by  a  rugged  broken  tooth,  or  by  smoking  a  clay-pipe  ;  and  when 
completely  removed  it  does  not,  T  believe,  very  commonly  recur.  At  least  of 
the  very  many  patients  that  have  been  operated  npon  at  the  University 
College  Hospital,  1  have  known  but  few  to  return  with  a  recurrence  of  the 
disease  ;  I  cannot,  therefore,  but  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  operation 
for  epithelioma  of  the  lower  lip  frequently  rids  the  patient  permanently  of 
his  disease. 

Wlien  return  does  take  place,  it  is  not  always  in  the  cicatrix  or  in  the 
adjacent  glands.  I  have  seen  recurrence  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth  and  inside 
the  cheek  of  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  primary  disease  had  declared 


Fig.  (57(3. — Ext(insive  Epithelioma  of  the  Lip  : 
Lines  of  Incision. 


Fig.  677. — Epithelioma  of  Lower  Lip  involviiij^ 
Jaw,  successfully  removed  (Heath). 


itself  and  been  removed,  and  this  not  till  three  or  four  years  after  the  operation. . 
In  these  cases  the  tumour  was  probably  a  fresh  primary  growth. 

When  the  glands  are  enlarged,  the  advisability  of  operating  will  depend  i 
upon  the  extent  of  the  glandular  implication.    It  must  be  remembered  that: 
the  internal  organs  are  affected  in  epithelioma  only  in  exceptional  cases,  and  i 
thus  "we  may  hope  occasionally  to  cure  the  patient  permanently  even  after 
implication  of  the  lymphatic  glands.    If  merely  the  submaxillary  lymphatic 
glands  are  enlarged,  they  should  be  fully  exposed  by  a  curved  incision  carried  I 
from  near  the  symphysis  to  the  level  of  the  hyoid  bone  and  back  to  the  edge 
of  the  sterno-mastoid.    The  facial  artery  and  vein  will  probably  be  divided, , 
and  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  submaxillary  gland  which  may  be 
implicated  by  extension  from  the  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands.    A  gland 
must  also  be  sought  for  between  the  genio-hyoid  muscles.    If  enlarged  glands  ■ 
can  be  felt  beneath  the  sterno-mastoid,  it  is  rarely  wise  to  operate,  as  these  can 
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Idoin  be  safely  removed  owing  to  their  adhesion  to  the  carotid  sheath  If 
'     o-lands   ai'e  extensively  adherent  to  the  skin,  no  operation  should  be 
ompted.  , 

Operation.— When  once  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  has  been  ascer- 
,iiied,  the  operation  should  be  performed  without  delay  ;  but  before  it  is  done 
is  well  that  any  very  prominent  or  broken  tooth  should  be  removed,  and 
tartar  cleaned  away  ft-om  the  incisors.    The  operation  requires  to  be  some- 
,at  modified,  according  to  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  affection  (Fig.  (574). 
If  this  be  tolerably  limited,  a  V-shaped  cut,  extending  widely  round  it,  and 
L-ied  sufficiently  low  to  include  any  indurated  prolongation  in  the  lymphatics, 
aid  be  made  :  the  edges  of  the  cut  should  then  be  brought  together  by 
,)  hare-lip  pins  with  a  twisted  suture,  as  in  the  case  of  a  simple  hare-lip, 
:i'  with  silver-wire  sutures.    When  the  disease  occupies  a  considerable  longi- 
udinal  extent,  but  does  not  dip  down  very  deeply,  a  slice  of  the  lip  should  be 
,haved  olf,  including  the  whole  of  the  morbid  structure  ;  and  it  is  often 
nirprising,  in  these  circumstances,  to  observe  how  the  tissues  of  the  lip  will 
-peedily  rise  to  their  natural  level,  no  material  deformity  being  left  (Fig.  675). 
In  some  cases  the  disease  occupies  a  square  surface,  and  then  it  is  necessary 
to  excise  a  portion  of  the  lip  ;  when  this  is  done  a  considerable  gap  is  left, 
I  nquiring  to  be  filled  by  some  plastic  operation  of  the  kind  that  will  be  con- 
sidered in  a  subsequent  chapter,  which  may  be  most  conveniently  done  at  the 
time  when  the  excision  is  performed.    When  the  disease  occurs  at  the  angle  of 
the  mouth,  it  assumes  a  mure  intractable  character  than  when  affecting  the  free 
part  of  the  lip.    The  same  operation — that  of  free  excision — may  be  applied  to 
ii  here  as  in  the  former  case  ;  but  with  less  prospect  of  success.    Should  the 
i-^ease  be  as  extensive  as  in  Fig.  676,  the  lines  of  incision  must  be  so  planned 
as  completely  to  surround  and  to  isolate  it. 

..  C.  Heath  has  very  successfully  extended  this  operation  to  cases  in  which 
the  cancer  of  the  lip  had  invaded  the  gum,  and  had  involved  the  lower  jaw, 
1)V  removing  a  portion  of  the  implicated  bone,  together  with  the  disease  in 
the  soft  parts.  Fig.  677  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  cases  to  which  this  operation 
is  applicable. 
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Mumps  or  Parotitis  is  an  acute  specific  disease,  the  local  manifestation 
of  which  is  inflammation  of  the  parotid  and  sometimes  of  the  other  salivary- 
glands.    It  is  common  in  children,  though  it  not  unfrequently  occurs  in 
adults.    It  is  highly  infectious,  and  frequently  epidemic  ;  and,  as  in  the  other 
acute  specific  diseases,  one  attack  generally  protects  the  patient  from  the 
disease  for  the  rest  of  his  life.    It  has  an  incubative  period  of  from  two  weeks 
to  twenty-two  days,  but  three  weeks  is  the  most  common  time.    It  commences, 
usually  with  some  febrile  disturbance  and  malaise  lasting  about  twenty-four 
hours,  but  this  may  be  wanting.    At  the  end  of  that  time  one  parotid  gland 
becomes  swollen  and  painful  ;  the  swelling  continues  to  increase  till  about 
the  fourth  day,  at  which  time  it  reaches  from  the  zygoma  to  the  angle  of 
the  jaw.    The  swollen  socia  parotidis  can  usually  be  clearly  felt  over  the 
masseter  and  forms  a  valuable  diagnostic  sign,  distinguishing  parotitis  from 
inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  glands  behind  the.  jaw.    When  the  swelling  is 
at  its  height,  mastication  is  extremely  painful.    There  is  usually  elevation  of 
temperature,  reaching  102''  F.  or  10:-')°  F.    When  one  gland  begins  to  subside- 
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that  on  the  opposite  side  usually  hegins  to  swell  niul  runs  the  same  eourse  • 
but  occasionally  both  glands  swell  simultaneously.  Suppuration  rarely,  if 
ever,  takes  place,  unless  it  be  in  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neigbbourhooil 
As  the  parotid  alfection  subsides,  but  sometimes  simultaneously  with  a 
inflammation  of  the  testicle  in  the  male,  or  of  the  ovary  in  the  female,  may 
take  place.  Inflammation  of  the  breast  and  labia  has  also  been  descrilje*]. 
These  so-called  metastases  are  very  rare  in  children.  The  orchitis  is 
frequently  followed  by  partial  or  complete  atrophy  of  the  testicle  ;  but 
fortunately,  as  the  disease  scarcely  ever  affects  both  sides,  sterility  rarclv 
results.  Inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  has  been  said  to  have 
been  met  with  as  a  complication  of  mumps. 

The  Treaiment  of  this  affection  is  simple,  [f  it  be  severe,  the  application 
of  hot  fomentations  and  the  administration  of  salines,  and,  when  the  affection 
is  on  the  decline,  frictions  with  camphorated  oil,  will  hasten  its  resolution. 
The  orchitis  must  be  treated  with  hot  fomentations,  belladonna  and  rest. 

Parotitis  after  injury  or  Disease  of  the  Abdomen  or  Pelvis. — 
Inflammation  of  the  parotid  gland,  frequently  terminating  in  suppuration,  has 
louff  been  known  to  be  a  not  uncommon  complication  of  injuries  of  the 
abdomen  and  pelvis,  and  has  usually  been  regarded  as  pyasmic.  Stephen  Paget 
has,  however,  shown,  by  a  careful  analysis  of  101  such  cases,  that  this  explana- 
tion is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  Of  the  101  cases,  10  followed  injuries  or 
diseases  of  the  urinary  tract  ;  18  injuries  or  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal; 
23  injuries  or  inflammation  of  the  abdominal  wall,  peritoneum  and  pelvic 
cellular  tissue  ;  and  50  injuries,  diseases  or  operations  on  thS  generative 
organs  ;  27  of  these  being  operations  on  the  ovary.  After  a  very  prolonged 
search  S.  Paget  succeeded  in  finding  only  13  cases  of  secondary  parotitis 
arising  from  operation  or  injuries  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  in  all  of 
these  it  merely  formed  a  part  of  general  pyemia.  In  the  histories  of  the 
101  cases  the  presence  of  septicsemia  or  pygemia  is  mentioned  in  only  15,  and 
in  7  only  of  the  fatal  cases  were  secondary  centres  of  suppuration  found  else- 
where. The  inflammation  of  the  parotid  commences  at  very  varying  periods 
after  the  operation  or  injury  of  wdiich  it  formed  a  complication.  In  78  cases 
in  which  the  fact  was  definitely  recorded  suppuration  occurred  in  45,  the 
remainder  undergoing  resolution.  As  a  rule  the  parotitis  was  not  accompanied 
by  very  severe  fever,  and  rigors  were  very  rare.  Of  the  101,  37  died,  13  from 
septicEemia  or  pytemia  and  the  rest  from  various  causes  not  directly  connected 
with  the  parotitis.  The  treatment  in  mild  cases  consists  in  the  external 
application  of  belladonna  and  hot  fomentations.  If  suppuration  threiteus,  it 
should  be  anticipated  by  a  free  incision  into  the  gland.  The  explanation  of 
this  curious  association  of  parotitis  with  injuries  of  the  abdomen  and  pelvis 
cannot  be  given  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

Tumours.— Tumours  of  the  parotid  gland  itself  are  not  so  frequent  as 
those  situated  upon  it  or  in  its  vicinity.  The  tumours  met  with  in  this 
region  may  be  simple  or  malignant.  The  simple  tumours  most  frequently 
present  a  peculiar  structure  rarely  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  the  body. 
They  consist  of  mixed  cartilage,  fibrous  tissue,  myxomatous  tissue,  and  glan- 
dular tissue,  imperfectly  resembling  that  of  a  racemose  gland.  When  small  they 
-u-e  firm  and  somewhat  elastic  to  the  feel,  smooth  or  slightly  lobulated  on  the 
surface, 'and  freely  movable  on  the  parts  beneath.  As  they  increase  ni  size 
fluctuating  areas  become  perceptible,  often  projecting  above  the  rest  ot  tue 
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-rowth.  These  may  be  actual  cysts  coutaining  a  glairy  fluid  formed  by 
mucous  softening- of  the.  cartilage,  or  they  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
mass  of  gelatinous  tissue,  presenting  under  the  microscope  the  typical 
liranched  cells  and  mucous  intercellular  substance  of  a  myxoma.  These 
rumours  grow  slowly,  often  taking  many  years  to  reach  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
l>ut  at  any  time  they  may  take  on  active  growth  and  reach  a  large  size  in  a 
comparatively  short  time,  becoming  even  as  large  as  a  cocoa-nut.  The  skin 
covering  them  becomes  thin  but  not  adherent,  and  not  unfrequently  a  network 
of  veins  covers  the  mass.  The  simple  tumours  being  distinctly  encapsuled 
\  cry  rarely  send  any  deep  prolongations  behind  the  jaw  or  come  into  relation 
with  the  large  blood-vessels.  The  facial  nerve  may  be  adherent  to  the  under 
surface,  but  is  seldom  implicated  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  paralysis.  Besides 
the  ordinary  "parotid  tumom'"  pure  cartilaginous  growths  are  not  uncommon, 


.  Fig.  678. — Simple  "Parotid  Timionr."  Fig.  079. — Simple  "  Parotid  Tiuiiour"  :  Back  View 


and  more  rarely  pure  fibromata  and  myxomata  are  met  with.  Cysts,  except 
as  secondary  formations  in  solid  tumours,  are  very  rare. 

Malignant  Tumours  of  the  parotid  are  of  moderately  frequent  occurrence. 
They  are  most  commonly  soft  glandular  carcinomata  (encephaloid),  bub 
soirrhus  has  been  met  with  in  this  situation.  They  originate  in  the  gland 
itself  and  not  in  the  structures  superficial  to  it,  as  is  the  case  with  the  simple 
growths.  They  present  the  ordinary  rapid  growth  of  such  tumours  ;  they  are 
from  the  first  fixed  and  deeply  seated,  and  early  implicate  the  skin. 

Spindle-celled  and  round-celled  sarcomata  are  occasionally  met  with  in  this 
region  springing  from  the  bones  or  fasciae.  They  grow  rapidly  and  implicate 
the  surrounding  parts.  They  frequently  send  prolongations  under  the  ramus 
of  the  jaw  and  occupy  the  whole  of  the  space  between  its  angle  and  the 
mastoid  process.  They  are  often  firmly  bound  down  beneath  the  fascia  cover- 
ing the  parotid  and  surround  the  large  vessels  at  an  early  period  of  their 
growth.  As  they  increase  in  size  they  implicate  the  styloid  process  and  its 
muscles  and  come  into  relation  with  the  internal  carotid  and  the  internal 
jugular  vein,  and  may  at  last  press  upon  the  pharynx  and  project  into  the 
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fauces,  as  was  the  case  witli  the  patient  from  whom  the  aiiuexed  cut  (Fig.  (;80) 
was  taken.  The  facial  nerve  is,  of  course,  sin-romided  by  the  ^^rowth  and  ii 
frequently  paralysed,  a  condition,  as  before  stated,  rarely  met  with  as  a  conse 
(luenco  of  a  simple  tumour.  If  these  tumours  are  too  deeply  seated  to  be 
removed  the  patient  eventually  dies,  usually  in  consequence  of  disturbance  of 
tlie  cerebral  circulation,  or  of  compression  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx  ;  or  the 
skin  may  at  last  become  adherent  and  j>-ive  way,  profuse  hemorrhage  after- 
wards taking  place  from  the  ulcerating  tumour. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  of  great  importance  to  effect  the  diagnosis  between 
the  non-malignant  and  the  malignant  tumours  in  the  parotid  region.  In 
the  simple  tumours  there  is  always  mobility  ;  and,  although  the  attachments 
may  be  deep,  the  skin  is  not  involved  to  any  extent.  The  outline  of  the  mass 
is  usually  well  defined  and  somewhat  lobulated.  The  progress  of  the  growth 
is  very  slow,  often  occupying  many  years  before  it  attains  any  considerable 
bulk,  as  in  the  annexed  cuts  (Figs.  078,  079),  representing  a  tumour  of  sixteen 

years'  standing  which  I  excised.  In  the 
malignant  growths  there  is  less  mobility, 
and  the  mass  may  be  solidly  fixed  ;  its 
outline  is  ill-defined,  the  skin  soon  assumes 
a  reddish  purple  colour,  is  brawny,  and 
presents  the  usual  characters  indicative  of 
a  subjacent  malignant  growth.  Soft 
carcinomata  grow  with  considerable  ra- 
pidity, feel  soft  and  pulpy,  and  are 
rounded  and  ill-defined  in  their  outline, 
especially  under  the  ear  and  by  the  ramus 
of  the  jaw.  Paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve 
early  in  the  disease  is  indicative  of  a  deep- 
seated  malignant  growth,  but  the  absence 
of  this  symptom  is  no  proof  that  the 
tumour  is  simple. 

The  lymphatic  gland,  which  lies  just  in 
fi'ont  of  the  neck  of  the  lower  jaw 
and  those  superficial  to  the  parotid,  when  chronically  enlarged,  may  often 
closely  resemble  a  simple  parotid  tumour.  Their  mobility  is  usually  less  than 
that  of  the  simple  parotid  tumour,  they  are  slightly  tender  Avhen  pressed 
upon,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  single  gland  is  affected.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  impossible  to  make  a  certain  diagnosis  till  the  tumour  is  removed. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  these  tumours,  extiqiation  is  necessarily 
the  only  course  that  can  be  adopted  :  and  this  should  certainly  not  be 
attempted  if  the  disease  be  malignant  unless  at  a  very  early  stage  ;  for,  as  it 
would  be  impossible  to  remove  the  deeper  attachments  of  the  growth  it  would 
speedily  return.  Even  if  the  tumour  be  simple,  care  must  be  taken  that 
every  lobule  and  prolongation  be  extirpated  ;  for,  if  any  be  left,  however 
small,  it  will  become  the  nucleus  of  a  new  growth.  In  removing  tumoui-s 
in  this  situation,  the  superficial  incisions  should  be  free,  so  that  the  whole 
mass  may  be  fairly  exposed.    It  is  not  wise  to  remove  integument,  however 


Fig.  680.- 


-Tumoiir  of  Parotid,  too  deeply- 
seated  for  Eemoval. 


redundant  this  may  appear  to  be,  unless  it  has  undergone  incorporation  with 
the  tumour,  or  change  of  structure  ;  and  even  then  as  little  as  possible  should 
be  taken  away.    The  fibrous  investments  of  the  tumour 


must  be  fairly 
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opened,  and  the  edge  of  the  knife  must  then  be  directed  against  it,  and  the 
dissection  carried  on  from  below  upwards,  or  from  behind  forwards,  so  that 
one  division  of  the  blood-vessels  supplying  it  may  be  sufficient.  After  the 
tumour  has  been  well  loosened  by  the  division  of  investing  fascias  and 
structures  (and  it  is  surprising  how  movable  it  often  becomes  after  this 
has  been  done,  though  it  may  previously  have  appeared  to  be  incorporated 
somewhat  solidly  with  the  subjacent  tissues)  it  should  be  taken  hold  of 
with  the  hand  or  a  large  double  book,  and  drawn  well  forwards  whilst  the 
deep  dissection  is  being  carried  on.  In  prosecuting  this,  the  Surgeon  must 
guard  against  wounding  the  temporo-maxillary  vein,  the  external  carotid 
artery  and  the  facial  nerve,  which  are  especially  exposed  to  injury.  In  some 
cases  the  division  of  these  cannot  be  avoided,  as  they  are  incorporated.  Hae- 
morrhage from  the  divided  vein  or  artery  will,  however,  be  easily  arrested 
by  hgature.  In  most  instances,  however,  by  keeping  the  edge  of  the  knife 
carefully  against  the  tumour,  and  by  drawing  it  well  forward,  so  as  to  loosen 
it  in  its  areolar  bed,  removal  of  the  morbid  mass  may  be  effected  without  the 
division  of  any  important  vessel  or  nerve.  It  is  of  more  consequence  to  avoid 
a  wound  of  the  facial  nerve  and  its  chief  branches  than  even  of  the  vein 
or  artery  ;  as  incurable  paralysis  of  the  face  would  result  from  such  an  in- 
jury. Division  of  the  nerve  is  best  avoided  by  dissecting  out  the  tumour 
by  incisions  parallel  to  its  main  trunk  and  chief  branches,  and  especially  by 
drawing  the  mass  well  forward,  and  directing  the  knife  towards  it. 

In  attempting  the  removal  of  a  malignant  tumour  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  styloid  process  marks  the  limit  beyond  which  no  operative  procedure 
can  safely  be  carried.  The  vessels  superficial  to  this  are  easily  secured  if 
divided.  If,  therefore,  the  tumour  extend  beyond  the  styloid  process  the 
operation  must  be  abandoned. 

If  the  tumour  have  been  allowed  to  attain  an  enormous  size,  with  large 
lobes  lying  behind  and  under  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  in  close  relation  with  the 
pharynx,  the  internal  carotid,  and  jugular  vein,  it  will  not  be  prudent  to 
attempt  its  removal. 

Excision  of  the  Parotid  Gland  itself  is  occasionally  spoken  of,  but  is 
very  rarely  done.  I  believe  that  in  most  cases  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
complete  removal  of  this  gland  has  been  accomplished,  tumours  overlying  and 
compressing  it  have  been  mistaken  for  it.  Godlee,  in  one  case  in  University 
College  Hospital,  completely  removed  the  gland  for  an  infiltrating  growth. 
The  operation  was  tedious  and  difficult,  and  the  facial  nerve  and  carotid 
artery  were  necessarily  divided.  The  wound  healed  well,  but  the  growth 
returned  and  ultimately  proved  fatal.  Thompson  of  Eome  has  also  removed 
the  entire  gland  in  one  case. 


DISEASES   OF   THE  NEOK. 

Congenital  Fistnlae  in  the  Neck  are  of  rare  occurrence.  They  are  most 
common  at  the  side  of  the  neck  but  may  be  met  with  in  the  middle  Hne. 
Those  which  are  placed  laterally  arise  from  imperfect  closure  of  one  of  the 
branchial  clefts,  and  are  called  Branchial  Fistulce  (see  Fig.  355,  Vol.  I.  p.  1012). 
Of  the  three  cervical  branchial  clefts  the  lowest  most  commonly  remains  as 
a  fistula,  which  opens  in  the  skin  near  the  sternal  origin  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid.    It  is  lined  with  mucous  membrane  and  discharges  a  small  quantity 
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0  mucous  flaid  A  fine  probe,  can  usually  be  passed  a  considerable  distance 
upwards  towards  tbe  byoid  bone,  and,  in  rare  cases,  can  be  made  to  enter  the 
pharynx.  Sometimes  the  external  orifice  is  marked  by  a  "cervical  auricle" 
which  consists  of  a  small  prominence  of  skin  containing  cartik.re  in  its 
centre.  As  these  fiBtuhi3  cause  no  inconveuience  they  are  better  lef^ alone  as 
It  IS  usually  impossible  to  close  the  whole  track;  obliteration  of  the  orifice 
would  probably  be  followed  by  the  dilatation  of  the  remainder  into  a  cyst 

Meduin  cerriral/iMe  are  very  rare.  Their  mode  of  origin  probably  differs 
but  the  two  structures  in  connexion  with  which  they  appear  to  arise  are  the 
•  sinus  precervicahs,"  a  blind  recess  from  the  front  of  the  pharynx  connected 
with  the  development  of  the  thymus  gland,  and  the  "  thyreo-glossal  duct " 
or  "  canal  of  His  "  which  leads  downwards  from  the  foramen  cscum^of  the 
tongue  behind  the  hyoid  bone  and  is  concerned  with  the  development  of  the 
thyroid  body.  These  fistula3  are  not  necessarily  present  at  birth  but  may 
arise  secondarily  as  the  result  of  suppuration  around  the  blind  extremity  of 
the  unobliterated  duct.  In  several  cases  the  lower  part  of  a  persistent  thyreo- 
hyoid  duct  has  been  dissected  up  to  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  part  above  this 
destroyed  with  the  gal vano -cautery. 

Cystic  Tumours  in  the  Neck.— Six  varieties  of  cysts  are  met  with  in  the 

neck  :  1,  the  congenital  multilocular  cysts  or 
cystic  hygroma  ;  2,  unilocular  serous  cysts  or 
hydrocele  of  the  neck  ;  3,  blood-cysts ;  4, 
dermoid  cysts  ;  5,  bursal  cysts  ;  and  6,  true 
hydatid  cysts. 

1.  The  Congenital  Multilocular  Cysts  or 
Cystic  Hygromata  are  often  situated  in  the 
middle  line  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  in  front 
of  the  trachea,  where  they  may  attain  a  good 
size.  Their  supposed  origin  and  their  structure 
have  already  been  described  (Vol.  I.,  p.  1029). 
If  not  too  large  or  too  deeply  attached  they 
may  be  removed. 

In  many  cases,  however,  no  operative  inter- 
ference is  possible,  as  in  the  case  represented  in 
Fig.  681,  but  not  uncommonly  the  tumour 
gradually  diminishes  in  size,  sometimes  after  repeated  attacks  of  inflammation. 

2.  The  Unilocular  Serous  Cyst  or  Hydrocele  of  the  Neck  is  of  some- 
what doubtful  origin,  but  it  is  usually  supposed  to  arise  in  a  space  left  by  the 
imperfect  closure  of  a  branchial  cleft.  These  tumours  were  accurately 
described  by  Maunoir  and  B.  Phillips.  They  may  be  congenital,  but  more 
commonly  appear  in  children  or  in  early  adult  life.  The  cyst  is  usually  situated 
in  the  posterior  inferior  triangle,  but  has  also  been  met  with  in  front  of  the 
sterno-mastoid  between  that  muscle  and  the  jaw,  forming  a  rounded  tumour, 
smooth,  tense,  and  elastic,  and  filled  with  a  yellow  or  chocolate-coloured  serous 
fluid.  It  may  attain  so  large  a  size  as  to  interfere  with  deglutition  and 
respiration.  The  largest  I  have  seen  was  of  the  size  of  an  orange.  The  skin 
covering  this  tumour  is  not  discoloured,  and  is  in  some  cases  of  natural  thick- 
ness, in  others  thin  and  expanded,  so  as  to  give  a  bladder-like  appearance  to 
the  growth. 

The  Treatment  of  this  tumour  consists  in  tapping,  when  complete  collapse 


Fig.  681. — Cystic  Hygroma  of  Neck. 
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of  the  cyst  takes  place  :  it  however  soon  fills  "again.  A  permanent  cure  may 
be  effected  by  injection  with  iodine,  or  by  opening  the  cyst,  spong-ing  i  out 
^vith  chloride  of  zinc  (gr.  xl.  to  3]),  attaching  the  wall  to  the  skin  by  su  ures 
and  inserting  a  drainage-tube.  It  is  usually  impossible  to  dissect  the  cyst  out 
owin^^  to  the  depth  of  its  attachments  and  the  thinness  of  its  wall. 

3  Blood-Cyst  or  Hematocele  of  the  Neck.— This  may  be  merely 
one  of  the  cysts  just  described  into  which  hsemorrhage  has  accidentally  taken 
place.  The  true  blood-cysts,  however,  are  much  more  serious  ;  when  punc- 
tured true  blood  escapes,  sometimes  almost  arterial  in  tint,  and  even  if  the 
cyst  be  emptied  it  speedily  fills  again.  They  have  been  met  with  m  close  con- 
nexion with  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck.  Their  origin  is  not  certainly 
known,  but  some  have  supposed  them  to  originate  from  a  cyst-bke  dilatation 
of  one  of  the  large  veins  of  the  neck.  In  others  no  communication  has  been 
found  with  any  large  vessels,  but  the  lining  membrane  was  highly  vascular. 
The  Treatment  consists  in  puncturing  the  cyst  with  a  fine  trochar  and  in- 
jecting iodine  or  perchloride  of  iron.  If  the  cyst  could  be  partially  emptied 
bv  pressure,  showing  communication  with  a  large  vein,  this  would  evidently 
not  be  justifiable.  Gay  successfully  dissected  one  out,  which  lay  in  close 
contact  with  the  carotid  sheath. 

4.  Dermoid  Cysts  are  rare  in  the  neck.  That  variety  which  is  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  the  middle  line  pushing  upwards  beneath  the  tongue,  will 
be  considered  later  (p.  701).  The  other  position  in  the  neck  in  which  these 
cysts  occur  is  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid.  They  are  then 
situated  deeply  beneath  the  cervical  fascia,  and  probably  owe  their  origin  to 
distension  of  an  unobliterated  portion  of  one  of  the  branchial  clefts  with 
the  position  of  which  they  correspond  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  1014).  A  dermoid  cyst 
apparently  connected  with  the  second  branchial  cleft,  was  recently  removed 
by  Godlee  in  University  College  Hospital.  The  patient,  a  woman  aged 
twenty-six,  had  noticed  a  swelhng  in  the  neck  for  ten  months.  The  cyst  lay 
behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  and  was  overlapped 
by  the  sterno-mastoid.  During  its  removal  the  carotid  vessels  were  freely 
exposed.  The  cyst  contained  milky  fluid  with  abundant  cholesteiine  ;  the 
cyst  wall  was  lined  with  a  stratified  epithelium  covering  imperfect  papilla  ; 
no  hairs  or  glands  were  present. 

The  only  Treatment  for  these  cysts  consists  in  removing  them  ;  a  pro- 
cedure which,  as  in  the  above  case,  may  involve  an  extensive  dissection. 

5.  The  Bursal  Cysts  occur  in  the  middle  line  about  the  hyoid  bone  and 
the  front  of  the  larynx.  They  have  already  been  described  with  disease  of 
bursas  (p.  507). 

6.  True  Hydatid  Cysts  sometimes  form  in  the  neck.  A  woman  was 
under  my  care  in  the  Hospital  for  a  hydatid  tumour  of  the  liver,  which  I 
tapped  ;  seven  years  afterwards  she  presented  herself  with  a  thin-walled 
elastic  semi-transparent  cyst  in  the  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck,  about  the 
size  of  an  orange.  This  was  found  to  contain  clear  serous  fluid,  with  the 
remains  of  echinococci.  In  another  case,  that  of  a  lad  aged  about  18,  other- 
wise healthy,  I  removed  a  hydatid  cyst  as  large  as  a  shaddock  from  the  neck, 
where  it  was  deeply  seated  under  the  trapezius,  growing  apparently  in  the 
substance  of  the  complexus  or  spleiiius  capitis,  and  lying  close  upon  the 
cervical  spine  and  the  occipital  bone. 

Solid  Tumours  of  the  Neck. — Fatty  tumours  and  the  various  forms  of 
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sarcoma,  may  occur  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  fascia  of  the  neck  as  ekp 
where,  but  they  present  nothing  special.    The  neck  is  the  favourite  seat  of 
lymphadenoma,  the  tumours  in  this  situation  often  reaching  an  enormous  size 
so  as  to  endanger  life  by  their  pressure.    In  the  submaxillary  region,  tumours 
are  occasionally  met  with  similar  in  character  to  the  parotid  tumour  already 
described.    The  submaxillary  gland  itself  is  rarely  the  seat  of  disease. 

Tumours  in  these  situations  may  occasionally  attain  a  considerable  size  and 
It  l)eneatli  the  fascia,  may  extend  deeply.  In  some  cases  when  the  integu- 
ments and  superficial  structures  covering  the  growth  are  divided,  it  may  be 
isolated  with  sufficient  facility,  its  fixity  being  in  a  great  measure  due  to  its 
being  bound  down  by  the  investing  fascia  rather  than  to  its  having  contracted 
deep  adhesions.  Occasionally  a  slowly-growing  tumour  develops  deeply  in  the 
anterior  triangle  of  the  neck,  lying  between  the  sterno-mastoid,  the  trachea 
and  the  pharynx,  possibly  even  under  the  carotid  sheath,  with  the  artery 
pushed  on  one  side,  or  even  running  over  the  anterior  convexity  of  the 
growth.  In  some  cases,  the  question  of  removal  requires  to  be  approached 
with  the  utmost  caution.  If  the  tumour  be  movable  above  the  vessels,  it 
may  generally  be  taken  out  ;  if  it  he  below  the  sheath,  even  though  not  fixed 
to  the  spine,  its  extirpation  is  not  practicable.  Before  determining  upon  the 
removal  of  a  tumour  situated  in  one  of  the  triangles  of  the  neck,  it  is  indeed 
always  very  necessary  that  a  diagnosis  of  its  nature  be  made,  and  that  some 
opinion  be  formed  of  the  probable  extent  of  its  deep  attachments. 

The  first  point  to  ascertain  is  Avhether  it  be  simple  or  malignant.  If  simple, 
it  will  usually  have  been  many  years  in  growing  ;  it  will  be  hard  but  not 
stony,  lobulated  or  somewhat  square-shaped ;  the  patient's  general  health 
being  good.  It  will  generally  be  found  to  be  movable,  though  not  perhaps 
to  any  great  extent,  and  will  present  no  sign  of  incorporation  with  neighbour- 
ing structures.  If  it  be  superficial,  the  fibres  of  the  platysma  will  not  appear 
to  spread  over  it,  and  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  may  be  traced  to  one  side  of 
or  below  it.  In  such  circumstances,  removal  of  the  tumour  may  be  under- 
taken with  every  prospect  of  success.  But  if  the  tumour  be  of  stony  hardness, 
have  implicated  the  skin,  and  be  immovable,  the  whole  head  being  moved  on 
any  attempt  at  drawing  it  aside,  if  it  be  ill-defined  under  the  jaw  and  ear, 
or  rapidly  growing,  soft  and  pulpy  to  the  feel,  deeply-seated  under  the  angle 
of  the  jaw,  evidently  below  the  platysma  and  deep  fascia  of  the  neck,  and 
possibly  beneath  the  sterno-mastoid,  then  no  attempt  at  extirpation  should  be 
undertaken,  as  the  mass  could  either  not  be  removed  with  safety,  or,  if  it  were 
by  any  possibility  extirpated,  the  already  existing  contamination  of  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  would  certainly  lead  to  a  speedy  recurrence  of  the  disease. 

In  removing  suhmaxillary  tumours,  a  free  superficial  incision  nearly  parallel 
to  the  margin  of  the  lower  jaw,  but  below  this,  will  usually  allow  ready 
extirpation  of  the  mass.  In  these  operations  the  facial  artery  is  generally 
sufficiently  under  cover  of  the  bone  to  escape  injury,  but  there  may  be,  and 
usually  is,  free  venous  hsemorrhage. 

Haematoma  of  the  Sterno-mastoid. — Under  the  name  of  "  congenital 
tumour  of  the  sterno-mastoid,"  a  localized  thickening  and  induration  of  the 
muscle  has  long  been  recognized.  It  is  usually  noticed  soon  after  birth,  and 
affects  especially  the  lower  and  sternal  part  of  the  muscle,  more  commonly  on 
the  right  side  than  the  left.  The  lump  in  the  child's  neck  is  usually  dis- 
covered accidentally,  and  as  a  rule,  it  disappears  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
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or  months,  but  occasionally  it  seems  to  have  an  important  relation  to  the 
subsequent  development  of  wry-neck  (see  p.  529). 

Many  views  have  been  expressed  concerning  the  nature  of  the  '  congenital 
tumour  of  the  sterno-mastoid,"  some  regarding  it  as  a  gummatous  infiltration 
due  to  congenital  syphilis,  others  as  inflammatory,  and  others  again  as  a  con- 
genital hypertrophy.  In  1838,  Stromeyer,  first  traced  the  connexion  between 
the  lesion  and  difficult  delivery,  and  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the 
swelling  is  the  result  of  rupture  of  the  muscle  fibres  with  extravasation  of 
blood  within  the  sheath.  This  has  indeed  been  demonstrated  microscopically 
by  Herbert  Spencer.  The  damage  to  the  muscle  can  generally  be  traced  to 
traction  on  the  head  in  breech  presentations,  or  to  the  use  of  the  forceps  in 
vertex  presentations.  In  nearly  300  autopsies  made  by  Spencer  on  children 
which  were  still-born  or  died  soon  after  birth  haemorrhage  into  the  sterno- 
mastoid  was  found  fifteen  times.  Ten  of  tbese  were  cases  of  breech  or 
footling  presentation,  and  in  two  others  forceps  had  been  used.  In  a  case 
recorded  by  F.  Taylor,  the  swelling  was  found  to  be  due  to  a  new  growth  of 
fibrous  tissue  between  the  bundles  of  muscular  fibres  ;  this  had  probably 
developed  in  the  seat  of  the  damage  to  the  muscle.  The  child  was  syphilitic, 
and  the  case  was  also  one  of  breech  presentation  at  birth.  No  Treatment  is 
required,  unless  any  signs  of  wry-neck  manliest  themselves. 

Diffuse  Cellulitis  "of  the  Neck.  Ludwig's  Angina  has  been  described 
in  Vol.  I.  at  p.  956. 

DISEASES    OF    THE    THYROID  GLAND. 

The  thyroid  gland  is  subject  to  various  simple  chronic  enlargements, 
which  commonly  go  by  the  name  of  Bronchocele  or  GoUre.  The  gland  is 
composed  of  closed  vesicles,  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  cubical  epithelium, 
containing  a  clear  albuminous  fluid.  The  vesicles  are  held  together  by  areolar 
tissue,  supporting  numerous  vessels  of  considerable  size.  Virchow  has  shown 
that  all  forms  of  bronchocele  commence  by  a  true  hypertrophy  of  the  gland- 
substance,  but  as  the  enlargement  progresses,  one  or  other  of  the  constituent 
elements  of  the  gland  may  increase  out  of  proportion  to  the  others.  If  ail 
the  constituents  continue  to  increase  equally,  the  Simple  Bronchocele  results  ; 
if  the  contents  of  the  vesicles  accumulate,  unduly  distending  the  cavities,  the 
disease  assumes  the  form  known  as  Cystic  Bronchocele ;  whilst  if  there  is  a  great 
increase  of  the  fibrous  tissue,  the  condition  is  known  as  Fibrous  Bronchocele. 
Pulsating  Bronchocele  is  usually  said  to  arise  from  great  dilatation  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  gland  ;  it  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  this  actually  occurs 
or  whether  the  pulsation  of  the  goitre  is  not  due  merely  to  the  excessive  pupa- 
tion of  the  vessels  of  the  neck  generally.  Secondary  changes  also  may  modify 
the  structure  of  the  tumour.  Of  these  the  most  common  is  a  substitution  of  a 
gelatinous  colloid  material  for  the  albuminous  fluid  normally  found  in  tlie 
vesicles  of  the  gland.  Calcification  also  is  common  both  in  the  walls  of  the 
cysts  in  cystic  bronchocele,  and  in  the  masses  of  fibrous  tissue  in  the  fibrous 
goitre. 

The  Causes  of  bronchocele  have  been  much  discussed.  The  most 
generally  received  belief  is,  that  the  disease  is  directly  occasioned  by  some 
impurity  in,  or  peculiarity  of,  the  water  that  the  patients  drink  ;  and  it  has 
been  supposed  that  water  coming  through  chalk  or  limestone  is  particularly 
apt  to  occasion  bronchocele  in  this  country,  and  that  water  resulting  from 
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melted  snow  is  its  occasioning  cause  in  Switzerland,  ikt  these  ideas  are 
groundless.  Hard  water  is  drunk  largely  in  this  country  in  districts  wiiere  no 
bronchocele  occurs,  and  snow-water  is  never  used  in  Switzerland,  spring-water 
of  the  purest  kind  only  being  drunk.  It  would  appear  that  air  and  locality 
have  much  more  to  do  with  the  occurrence  of  bronchocele  than  water,  in 
mountainous  countries  the  disease  occurs  almost  entirely  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  valleys,  where  the  air  is  moist  and  stagnant  ;  the  inhabitants, 
especially,  of  valleys  that  run  north  and  south,  into  which  the  sun  does  not 
penetrate  readily,  or  for  many  hours  in  the  dny,  which  are  always  in  the  shady 
of  neighbouring  and  overhanging  mountains,  are  especially  prone  to  it.  ^'his 
is  well  known  to  be  the  case  m  Switzerland,  where  the  disease  is  endemic.  So 
also  in  large  towns,  it  occurs  chiefly  amongst  the  poor  who  live  in  cellars  and 
kitchens,  or  in  damp,  ill-ventilated  streets  and  courts.  When  it  is  met  with  in 
the  richer  classes,  it  is  found  mainly  amongst  children  and  young  people  shut 
up  in  school-rooms  or  condemned  to  a  sedentary  and  indoor  life.  It  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  met  with  amongst  those  who  lead  open-air  and  active  lives.  Bad  food 
and  low  living  no  doubt  conduce  to  it.  The  tendency  is  probably  hereditaiy 
in  some  cases  ;  when  associated  with  idiocy,  constituting  that  wretched 
condition  "  creiinism,"  it  undoubtedly  is  so.  Every  race  of  men  is  liable  tu 
bronchocele,  and  it  occurs  in  all  latitudes,  from  the  Arctic  region  to  the  tropics. 
Thus  Franklin  found  bronchocele  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  polar 
regions,  and  Mungo  Park  amongst  those  of  the  interior  of  Africa.  In  this 
country  it  is  most  common  in  Derbyshire,  and  has  consequently  received  the 
name  of  '^Derbyshire  neck''    It  is  most  frequent  amongst  women. 

Symptoms  and  Varieties. — Simple  Hypertrophy  or  Parenchymatous 
Goitre. — In  this  form  the  thyroid  gland  is  simply  increased  in  size  without 
any  marked  change  in  structure.  It  may  attain  a  considerable  bulk,  forming 
a  smooth  rounded  tumour,  maintaining  more  or  less  accurately  the  form  of 
the  normal  gland,  though  frequently  the  enlargement  on  one  side  is  greater 
than  on  the  other.  It  is  soft  and  elastic  to  the  feel,  and  moves  up  and 
down  with  the  trachea  during  deglutition.  In  the  majority  of  instances  in 
England,  the  tumour  is  of  but  very  moderate  size,  commencing  at  first  as  a 
mere  fulness  and  uniform  rounded  enlargement  of  the  isthmus,  until  perhaps 
by  the  pressure  of  the  growth  confined  between  the  steruo-mastoid  muscle  and 
under  the  deep  fascia  of  the  neck,  the  voice  becomes  croaking  and  harsh,  and 
respiration  is  seriously  aflFected,  especially  on  exertion,  and  occasionally  there 
may  be  some  interference  with  deglutition.  It  is  seldom  that  the  bronchocele 
distorts  the  structures  of  the  neck  to  one  side  ;  but  this  may  happen.  Thus 
I  have  seen  the  larynx  and  trachea  pushed  completely  over  to  the  left,  forming 
a  long  convexity  in  that  direction,  w^hilst  the  carotid  sheath  on  the  right  side 
was  thrust  behind  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle. 

When  the  tumour  reaches  any  considerable  size  it  presses  on  the  veins  of 
the  neck  and  thus  causes  interference  with  the  cerebral  circulation  ;  the  face 
becomes  turgid,  the  superficial  veins  are  distended-  and  the  patient  may  sufler 
fi-om  headache,  vertigo,  or  drowsiness. 

There  is  a  remarkable  connexion  between  tumours  of  the  thyroid  gland  of 
this  kind,  and  a  general  angemic  condition  of  the  system.  In  London  nothmg 
is  more  common  than  to  find  a  certain  degree  of  bronchocele  in  pale  and 
bloodless  women  and  girls  ;  indeed,  so  frequent  is  the  coincidence  that  it  is 
impossible  not  to  regard  it  in  the  light  of  cause  and  eflFect. 
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Fibrous  Broncliocele.-This  form  commences  as  simple  hypertrophy 
bnf  ?s  the  tumour  increases  in  size  it  loses  its  soft  elastic  feel  and  becomes 
d„r indurated;  at  the  same  time  its  form  often  ch-ges  bec^^^^^^^^^ 
more  irregular  and  lobulated.    Calcification  is  not  uncommon.    The  pie  ure 
effects  of  the  fibrous  bronchocele  are  more  severe  than  those  « 
form,  owing  to  the  greater  density  of  its  structure.    Respiration  may  be 
o  eatly  imp^eded,  at  fiSt  only  during  exertion,  but,  when  the  growth  readies  a 
considerable  size,  during  rest  also.     Occasionally  the  tumour  may  extend 
below  under  the  sternum,  and  the  pressure-signs  then  become  more  serious. 
In  other  cases  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  may  be  compressed,  giving  rise 
to  the  symptoms  already  described  at  page  155.    Deglutition  is  seldom 

seriously  interfered  with.  „ 
Cystic  Bronchocele  is  due  to  the  development  of  cysts  m  the  substance  of 
the  enlarged  gland.  These  cysts  may  be  single  or  multiple. 
When  single  or  of  large  size,  as  in  Fig.  682,  they  usually 
contain  clear  serous  fluid.  When  multiple,  they  are  filled 
with  colloid  substance,  or  with  a  fluid  that  presents  the 
ordinary  characters  of  altered  blood,  being  dark,  grumous, 
or  like  cotfee-grounds.  Cauliflower-like  excrescences  pro- 
jecting into  the  interior  are  sometimes  met  with,  and 
calcification  of  the  cyst  wall  may  occur. 

Pulsating  Bronchocele  is  occasionally  met  with.  The 
pulsation  which  is  excentric  and  distensile,  is  synchronous 
with  the  heart's  action,  and  evidently  due  to  the  vascular 
character  of  the  tumour  itself.  This  form  of  bronchocele 
is  sometimes  conjoined  with  the  cystic.  When  it  is  con- 
fined to  one  lobe  only,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound 
the  beatings  with  those  of  carotid  aneurism  ;  a  mistake  TiSiS^'^rSSing 
which  I  have  known  to  occur.  The  diagnosis  of  the  two  clear  serous  Fluid, 
affections  has  been  adverted  to  at  p.  171. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  bronchocele  must  vary  according  to  the 
size  and  character  of  the  tumour,  and  the  constitutional  condition  associated 
with  it.    When  small,  and  associated  with  anemia,  and  of  comparatively 
recent  formation,  it  is  best  treated  by  improving  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient.    This  may  be  done  in  various  ways  :  by  the  administration  of  good 
food;  by  change  of  air  from  a  low  and  damp  to  an  elevated  and  dry  and 
healthy  situation.  This  has  been  much  insisted  on  by  those  who  have  studied 
the  disease  in  those  valleys  of  Switzerland  in  which  it  is  endemic  ;  and  escab- 
lishments  have  been  erected  several  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
for  the  cure  of  patients  thus  affected.    G-uggenbiihl  has  been  particularly 
successful  in  this  respect.    In  towns,  the  patient,  if  living  on  the  basement 
floor,  should  be  moved  to  the  upper  storey,  and  should  be  encouraged  in 
habits  of  outdoor  occupations.    Besides  these  hygienic  measures  the  disease 
may  be  treated  medically  by  the  administration  of  iron,  especially  the  iodide, 
and  the  external  application  of  iodine  or  of  iodide  of  lead  ointment.  Indeed, 
in  the  solt  bronchocele  occurring  to  anaemic  females  iron  is  of  the  utmost 
service,  and  acts  almost  as  a  specific. 

In  bronchoceles  of  large  size,  and  unconnected  with  aneemia,  the  chief 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  free  and  continuous  use  of  iodine  internally  as 
well  as  externally.    Tne  iodide  of  potassium  is  the  best  form  in  which  to  give 
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wli^'^'r  '"^^-"^  ^"'^"tity  of  this  medicine  should  be  gradually 

ucrea  ed,  until  from  20  to  30  grains  are  given  three  times  a  day  eithei  ' 
m  milk  or  in  coinb.nation  with  some  preparation  of  iron  ;  the  iodide  is  pro 
bably  the  best     But  iron  is  very  necessary  in  all  the  anaemic  forms  of ^  he" 
disease.    Iodide  of  lead  and  compound  iodine  ointment  may  be  used  with 
advantage.     It  has  been  recommended  by  Mouat  that  the  biniodide  of 
mercury  ointment  (10  grs.  to  the  ounce)  should  be  well  rubbed  in  for  several 
days  ;  and  then,  the  tumour  being  covered  with  it,  the  patient  should  be 
exposed  to  the  strong  heat  of  a  mid-day  summer  sun.    This  method  of  treat 
ment,  which  is  said  to  have  been  extremely  successful  in  India,  is  seldom 
practicable  in  this  country.     In  some  instances  presmre  has  been  of  use 
especially,  in  conjunction  with  the  iodide  inunctions  ;  though  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  apply  this  means,  and  no  considerable  degree  of  it  can  be  borne,  on  account 
of  the  increased  difficulty  of  respiration  that  is  thus  occasioned.  When 
bronchocele  is  very  large,  and  very  chronic,  its  absorption  cannot,  I  think  be 
expected  to  be  brought  about  by  these  or  any  other  means  ;  and  the  question 
then  arises  as  to  the  propriety  of  having  recourse  to  operative  interference. 

Injection  of  Tincture  of  Iodine  into  the  substance  of  the  gland  is 
recommended  by  Billroth  in  cases  of  simple  hypertrophy.  In  fibrous  broncho- 
celes  he  does  not  advise  it,  as  they  are  often  permeated  by  very  large  blood- 
vessels. The  iodine  is  injected  by  means  of  a  hypodermic  syringe,  about  ten 
minims  being  thrown  in  at  a  time.  The  operation  may  be  repeated  twice  or 
three  times  a  week,  according  to  the  effect.  In  performing  the  operation  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  point  of  the  needle  is  actually  in  the  substance  of  the 
gland,  and  that  a  superficial  vein  be  not  wounded,  and  that  no  air  is  injected. 
The  fluid  must  be  injected  slowly.  With  all  these  precautions,  however,  this 
mode  of  treatment  is  not  free  from  danger  from  entrance  of  air,  embolism,  or 
acute  inflammation  and  suppuration  in  the  gland. 

Injection  of  Ferchloride  of  Iron  by  means  of  the  syringe  figured  at 
p.  73,  might  be  of  service  in  some  cases  of  very  vascular  and  pulsating 
bronchocele  ;  but  it  is  not  without  the  special  danger  of  forming  a  plug  in 
the  circulation,  and  rapidly  fatal  embolism  may  follow  its  use.  A  fatal 
accident  of  this  kind  has  in  fact  been  recorded.  In  one  instance  of  pulsating 
bronchocele  in  which  I  employed  it,  although  much  local  inflammation  and 
deep-seated  suppuration  were  induced  by  it,  the  patient  was  in  the  end 
materially  benefited. 

Ligature  of  the  Thyroid  Arteries  has  been  practised  by  some  Surgeons, 
with,  it  is  stated,  a  certain  degree  of  success.  The  difficulties  and  danger  of 
the  operation,  the  uncertainty  of  its  results,  and  the  readiness  with  which  the 
arterial  supply  would  be  forwarded  to  the  tumour  from  other  sources,  have 
caused  it  to  be  but  little  resorted  to  by  Surgeons  of  the  present  day.  In  one 
case  of  pulsating  bronchocele  in  which  I  had  recourse  to  this  treatment,  no 
benefit  resulted  from  it. 

Excision  of  the  Thyroid  Body. — Cases  occasionally  occur  in  which,  from 
pressure  on  the  trachea,  oesophagus,  and  jugular  vein,  the  dyspnoea  becomes 
so  severe,  and  the  dysphagia  and  vertigo  so  serious,  that  there  is  no  escape  from 
death  except  by  partial  or  complete  removal  of  the  tumour.  Complete  removal 
of  the  thyroid  body  was  carried  out  by  Roux,  Warren,  Greene,  and  others,  in  a 
few  exceptional  cases  between  1820  and  1870,  but  the  results  were  not  en- 
couraging, some  of  the  patients  ha\ing  died  on  the  table  from  haemorrhage, 
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and  others  shortly  after  the  operation  from  septicEemia  and  other  causes. 
Since  1870  the  operation  has  very  frequently  been  performed  by     M.  Watson 
Kocher,  Billroth,  and  many  others,  with  a  large  amount  of  success,  so  far  as 
the  immediate  result  is  concerned.    In  1883,  however,  Reverdin  and  Kocher 
observed  that  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  complete  removal  ot  the 
thyroid  o-land  was  followed  by  a  peculiar  train  of  symptoms  termmatmg  in 
many  cases  in  death.     At  the  time  Kocher  published  his  observations^  he 
had  partially  or  wholly  excised  the  thyroid  body  in  101  cases  :  of  these 
he  was  able  to  trace  the  after-conditions  in  28  cases  of  partial,  and  in  18 
cases  of  total,  extirpation  of  this  organ.    In  none  of  the  cases  of  partia 
excision  was  any  deterioration  of  health  noticeable.    Of  the  18  cases  of  total 
extirpation,  in  two  only  was  there  no  change  for  the  worse  with  regard  to  the 
general  health,  and  it  was  most  remarkable  that  in  one  of  these  cases  a  vicarious 
hypertrophy  of  a  small  accessory  thyroid  body  had  taken  place,  wWlst  in  the 
other  a  return  of  the  goitre  had  made  its  appearance. 

In  all  the  remaining  16  cases  of  total  extirpation,  more  or  less  marked  sigus 
of  derangement  of  the  general  health  were  manifest.  This  derangement 
was  of  a  progressive  character,  being  more  noticeable  in  the  oldest,  least  so  in 
the  more  recent  cases  that  had  been  operated  on.  Kocher  describes  the 
symptoms  that  manifest  themselves  as  occurring  in  the  following  order.  Some 
time  after  leaving  the  hospital  a  sense  of  fatigue,  lassitude,  and  weariness  was 
experienced  in  the  limbs,  with  dragging  pains  in  the  arms  and  legs.  A 
sensation  of  coldness  soon  was  superadded,  especially  in  the  hands  and  feet, 
which  parts  in  the  winter  become  bluish-red  and  cold,  chilblains  making  their 
appearance.  The  mental  activity  decreased  ;  thought  and  speech  became 
slow.  The  movements  generally  were  sluggish,  but  there  was  no  impairment 
of  the  mental  powers.  Swelling  of  the  body,  but  more  especially  of  the  face, 
now  began  to  take  place.  The  eyelids  became  thickened  and  somewhat 
transparent,  and  the  expression  of  the  countenance  idiotic.  The  hands,  face, 
and  abdomen  swelled  ;  the  skin  lost  its  elasticity  and  became  dry  ;  the  hair  fell 
off,  and  in  more  developed  cases  anaemia  occurred.  In  young  subjects  the 
growth  of  the  body  was  retarded  in  a  very  marked  manner.  In  some  cases 
dysphagia,  headache,  and  giddiness  were  met  with. 

These  symptoms,  to  which  Kocher  gave  the  name  of  "  cachexia  strumi- 
priva,"  it  will  be  observed,  are  identical  with  those  of  the  disease  first  described 
by  Gull  as  a  "  cretinoid  condition,"  and  subsequently  more  fully  by  Ord,  under 
the  name  of  "myxoedema."  Ord  showed  that  this  condition  is  invariably 
associated  with  more  or  less  complete  atrophy  of  the  thyroid  body.  Beyond 
this,  the  characteristic  post-mortem  appearance  in  the  disease  is  the  presence 
of  large  quantities  of  mucin  in  every  tissue  in  the  body.  In  1885  Horsley 
showed  that  by  removing  the  thyroid  gland  in  monkeys  an  identical  condition 
was  invariably  produced.  These  observations  clearly  prove  that  the  thyroid 
gland  plays  some  most  important  part  in  the  animal  economy,  although  its 
exact  functions  are  not  as  yet  accurately  determined.  They  show,  moreover, 
that  complete  removal  of  the  thyroid  body  is  not  a  justifiable  proceeding, 
and  that  whatever  mode  of  operating  be  adopted  some  portion  of  the  gland 
substance  should  be  left  behind. 

The  operations  which  may  be  undertaken  are  partial  excision  of  the  gland, 
excision  of  the  isthmus,  and  scooping  out  a  portion  of  the  substance  of  the 
tumour. 
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Excision  of  Half  the  Thyroid  Body  is  best  done  by  an  incision  in  the 
middle  line,  irom  the  upper  Ixjrdcr  of  tlie  tuuKiur  to  the  sternal  notch  From 
the  upper  extremity  of  this  a  lateral  incision  may  be  carried  outwards  and  u,j. 
wards  along  the  upper  border  of  the  tumour,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary.  The 
platysma  and  deep  cervical  fascia  are  then  divided  to  the  extent  of  the  wound 
and  the  sterno-hyoid,  sterno-thyroid  and  omo-hyoid  muscles  drawn  on  on.' 
side  or  divided  if  necessary.  Large  dilated  veins  are  usually  found  on  th(- 
surface  of  the  tumour,  which  must  be  carefully  divided  between  double  liga- 
tures. The  sterno-mastoid  and  the  carotid  sheath  are  drawn  carefully  out- 
wards with  copper  spatulas  and  the  upper  part  of  the  tumour  isolated  by 
tearing  through  the  areolar  tissue  surrounding  it  with  forceps  and  a  blunt 
instrument  such  as  a  director.  When  the  superior  thyroid  vessels  are  reached, 
these  may  be  secured  within  their  sheath  bypassing  an  aneurism  needle  round 
them  and -tying  them  m  masse.  Double  ligatures  should  be  used,  and  the 
vessels  divided  between  them  ;  or  the  vessels  may  be  picked  up  with  forci- 
pressure  forceps,  divided  and  tbe  two  ends  ligatured  separately.  The  upper  part 
of  the  enlarged  lobe  can  now  be  turned  downwards  and  the  next  step  consists 
in  separating  the  outer  and  lower  part  and  ligaturing  the  inferior  thyroid 
vessels,  special  care  being  taken  not  to  injure  or  include  the  recurrent  laryn- 
geal nerve.  The  tumour  may  now  be  carefully  raised  towards  the  middle 
line  until  the  isthmus  is  reached.  This  must  be  divided  in  the  middle  line, 
all  bleeding  vessels  being  secured  as  they  are  cut,  or  it  may  be  transfixed 
with  an  aneurism  needle  and  ligatured  with  stout  silk.  Jacobson  prefers  to 
divide  the  isthmus  before  proceeding  to  ligature  the  inferior  thyroid  vessels. 
The  dangers  during  the  operation  are  haemorrhage,  entrance  of  air  into  the 
dilated  veins,  wound  of  the  internal  jugular  vein,  to  which  the  tumour  is 
sometimes  adherent,  and  injury  to  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  These  can 
be  avoided  only  by  careful  dissection,  and  by  the  application  of  double  liga- 
tures to  every  vessel  before  it  is  divided.  If  the  tumour  be  very  large,  a  part 
may  be  removed  from  the  opposite  side,  but  some  portion  of  the  gland  should 
always  be  left. 

Excision  of  the  Isthmus  of  the  thyroid  has  been  recoinmended  by 
Tillaux  as  a  means  of  cure  in  certain  cases  of  bronchocele,  the  effect  of  the 
operation  being  to  lead  to  atrophy  of  the  enlarged  lateral  lobes  of  the  thyroid. 
Tillaux  in  Paris,  and  Sydney  Jones  and  others  in  this  country,  have  practised 
the  operation  successfully  in  several  cases.  The  operation  consists  in  exposing 
the  isthmus  by  a  median  incision,  passing  a  ligature  round  it  at  each  end, 
tying  them  tightly,  and  then  excising  the  intervening  portion.  Jones  advises 
that  the  wound  should  be  well  drained.  The  results  appear  to  have  been  very 
satisfactory. 

Scooping  out  a  portion  of  the  Thyroid  Body  by  means  of  a  large  sharp 
spoon  has  been  practised  with  success  by  Lister  and  others.  An  incision  is 
made  near  the  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  avoiding  any  large  veins  that  may 
be  visible.  On  exposing  the  tumour  an  opening  is  made  into  it  by  means  of 
Paquelin's  cautery.  The  sharp  spoon  is  then  introduced,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  substance  of  the  tumour  rapidly  scooped  out.  The  haBinorrhage, 
which  is  usually  very  free,  may  be  restrained  by  pressure,  and,  if  necessary, 
the  cavity  must  immediately  be  plugged  with  some  efficient  antiseptic  material. 
The  plugs  may  be  removed  in  a  few  days,  and  a  drainage-tube  inserted. 

In  all  operations  on  the  thyroid  body  the  strictest  antiseptic  precautions 
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,.u8t  be  taken,  otherwise  death  from  septicemia,  or  from  suppuration  extend- 
uicr  into  the  mediastimmi,  is  very  likely  to  occur. 

Treatment  of  Cystic  Bronchocele.-Oysts  of  the  thyroid  have  been 
.eated  successfully  by  tapping  them  and  then  injecting  ^^^^^^^  .^^^f^^^'^^'f^ 
.lution  of  perchloride  of  iron  (5ij  to  3!  of  water)  as  recommended  by  Moren 
Mackenzie.    On  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  this  method  and  the  dange  s 
:,f  slouo-hing  and  suppuration  with  which  it  is  attended,  it  has  been  largely 
abandoned  in  favour  of  laying  open  the  cyst  or  completely  excising  it     In  the 
iormer  method  the  cyst  is  incised  freely  and  its  walls  sutured  to  the  skin. 
\nj  soft  solid  tissue  which  it  contains  may  be  scraped  out,  and  if  the  haemor- 
rba'^-e  is  free  the  cavity  should  be  plugged  with  strips  of  antiseptic  gauze.  It 
rhe^  discharges  decompose  the  patient  runs  considerable  risk  of  pyemia, 
septicemia,  or  diffuse  suppuration  in  the  neck. 

Charters  Symonds  has  shown  that  in  many  cases  thyroid  cysts,  bemg  but 
l<iosely  connected  with  the  gland  itself,  can  be  treated  by  complete  excision. 
\fter  the  cyst  has  been  clearly  exposed  by  an  incision,  preferably  in  the  middle 
line,  Symonds  suggests  that  it  should  be  punctured,  when  the  collapsed  cyst-wall 
...an' be  dissected  out  with  a  blunt  instrument.  If  the  cyst  lies  behind  one 
lobe  of  the  gland  this  must  be  raised  from  its  surface  and  then  the  cyst 
removed. 

Adenomata  and  Cysto-adenomata.— These  consist  of  encapsuled  sohd 
or  cystic  growths,  which  lie  on  the  surface  or  in  the  substance  of  the  gland 
])roper,  having,  as  Symonds  has  pointed  out,  the  same  relation  to  the  thyroid 
)ody  itself  as  adenomata  have  to  the  breast.  The  solid  tumours  have  a 
structure  closely  resembling  that  of  the  normal  thyroid  gland,  whilst  the 
cystic  forms  arise  by  distension  of  the  glandular  acini.  They  present 
themselves  as  a  localized  enlargement  usually  of  one  lobe,  and  the  treats 
ment  consists  in  shelling  them  out  from  their  loose  connexions  with  the 
Inland  itself. 

Acute  Bronchocele  is  of  rare  occurrence,  but  has  been  met  with  both 
.sporadically  and  epidemically,  and  in  young  subjects.  Acute  goitre  has  also 
been  recorded  as  occurring  during  pregnancy  and  after  parturition.  The 
whole  thyroid  gland  undergoes  rapid  enlargement,  attaining  the  size  of  a  man's 
fist  or  larger  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  or  weeks.  Owing  to  the  rapid 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid  body,  the  fascia  of  the  neck  covering  it  does  not 
.stretch  with  sufficient  rapidity  ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  subjacent 
parts,  as  the  trachea,  become  compressed,  so  that  intense  dyspnoea  sets  in,  and 
death  from  asphyxia  may  result  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  or  weeks.  It  is 
difficult  in  these  cases  to  know  how  to  save  the  patient ;  for  tracheotomy  by 
the  ordinary  methods  may  be  impracticable,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  tumour  dips  down  behind  the  sternum.  In  such  cases,  tapping  the  tumour 
in  different  places,  and  the  division  of  the  fascia  of  the  neck  covering  it,  may 
give  relief,  and  afford  time  for  the  action  of  remedies.  If  death  is  imminent 
from  asphyxia  the  Surgeon  may  endeavour  to  intubate  the  larynx  with  a 
No.  10  gum  elastic  catheter  having  an  opening  at  the  extremity,  as  recom- 
mended by  Annandale  and  others.  If  this  fail  only  two  courses  are  possible  : 
either  the  isthmus  must  be  divided  accurately  in  the  middle  line,  Paquelin's 
red-hot  knife  being  used  to  limit  the  hemorrhage  ;  or  the  larynx  may  be 
opened,  the  cricoid  cartilage  being  divided,  and  a  long  cannula  or  a  catheter 
passed  downwards  past   the  obstruction.     The  latter  method  has  been 
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before  air  enlerod  freei;  tu'ugUt    '°  '""'^  «™ 

have  been  mar^P  fn  i   .      7         ^""^^  7®^^'^  numerous  atternDtg 

Acute  Inflaiumatiou  of  the  Thyroid  Body.— Thyroiditis     T 1. . 

hZTt  ^        sometimes  without  apparent  cause,  and  is  then  attrf 

buted  to  exposure  to  cold,  but  more  commonJy  it  is  the  r  suit  of  injury  a 

^^^^  by  acute  febrirdilt  b- 

anr^nTd  vTwpi?  ^'"^  '  ^^^^^  becomes  hot,  tender, 

suffocation'  Th  -'nfl'"  '°  ^^'^^^         ^^^'-^^  ^-^h  from 

sunocation     The  inflammation  may  subside  in  a  few  days  or  may  terminat,^ 

fomentations  ^./^       ''T'  '^'^''''^  application  of  leeches  and  hot 

TlsTaZ'   Tf  r^^^'^'r     ^"^P^^^^^'  be  sought  for  with 

inser  ed     Tn       •    'i!      "^^"^  ^^^^        ^  drainage-tube 

"n's  J:ute;;:'      ^'^^  ^^^^^^  ^^'^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^-^^^ 

foundt^tp  f  ^^-^  "^^^""f  ^      ^'^'^  ^^^^^^3^  t'^bercles  have  been 

Z  nC       t  of  general  tuberculosis,  and  caseous  masses 

and  chronic  abscesses  have  been  met  with. 

^u^S^fr""^  Tumours   of  the  Thyroid  Body.-Kauffman,  in  1879, 
published  a  paper  m  which  he  recorded  30  cases,  partly  his  own  and  partly 
collected,  of  malignant  tumour  of  the  thyroid  body  :  of  these  23  were  carci- 
noma, and  7  sarcoma     In  every  case  the  malignant  tumour  originated  in  a 
gland  akeady  affected  by  chronic  bronchocele.    The  tumours  usually  affected 
one  lobe  only,  but  m  a  few  cases  the  whole  gland  was  implicated.  The 
cancerous  tumours  were  characterized  by  rapid  growth,  infiltration  of  neigh- 
bourmg  structures,  and  early  infection  of  the  lymphatic  glands  and  internal 
organs.    In  six  cases,  secondary  tumours  formed  in  the  bones.    The  tumour 
was  m  all  cases  soft  in  consistence,  and  microscopic  examination  showed  that 
the  morbid  growth  commenced  by  proliferation  of  the  normal  cells  of  the 
gland,  the  new  cells  first  filling  the  spaces  and  then  burrowing  into  the 
surrounding  parts  in  columns.    The  cells  were  in  most  cases  polygonal,  but 
in  one  the  spaces  were  hned  with  cylindrical, epithelium. 

The  sarcomata  were  round-celled,  spindle-celled,  and  mixed.  In  one  case 
the  growth  perforated  the  trachea,  and  in  all  secondary  tumours  appeared— in 
three  cases  in  the  lymphatic  glands. 

A  special  form  of  malignant  tumour  of  the  thyroid  body— known  as 
"  thyroid  cancer  "—has  been  met  with  in  a  few  recorded  cases  in  which  the 
secondary  tumours  closely  resembled  the  normal  thyroid  body  in  structure. 
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These  were  first  described  by  Cohnheim,  and  cases  have  been  recorded  by 
A  m^s   mrrin^ton    Haward,  Neunmnn  and  others.     In  all  these  the 
S;tic    ands  were  affected,  and  pulsating  growths  appeared  in  the  bones 
•  ?he  hyroid  body  is  also  sometimes  implicated  by  malignant  sarcomata 
,Jn'in'  from  the  structures  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  by  epithelioma  0 
;!;e  c^Shagus  or  larynx.    It  is  very  rarely  the  seat  of  secondary  mahgnant 

"'Malio-nant  tumours  of  the  thyroid  are  rarely  suitable  for  removal  by 
operation  on  account  of  the  extent  of  the  glandular  infection  and  the  im- 
plication of  the  important  structures  in  their  neighbourhood. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  JAWS  AND  THEIR  APPENDAGES. 

DISEASES    OP    THE    GUMS   AND   ALVEOLAR  PROCESSES. 

Abscess  of  the  Gums,  Alveolar  Abscess  or  Gumboil  is  of  V( 

frequent  occurrence,  from  the  irritation  of  decayed  teeth.  The  common 
gumboil  forms  at  the  edge  of  the  gum  and  is  quite  superficial ;  it  is  at  once 
relieved  by  puncturing  it  with  a  lancet.  A  more  troublesome  form  of  alveolar 
abscess  is  that  which  develops  in  connexion  with  the  fang  of  a  tooth,  usually 
carious,  but  occasionally  apparently  healthy.  The  pus  forms  at  the  extremity 
of  the  fang,  the  alveolus  being  absorbed  around  it,  so  that  a  small  abscess- 
cavity  is  hollowed  out  deep  in  the  bone.  The  pus  may  find  its  way  out  alonrr 
the  tooth,  pointing  at  the  margin  of  the  gum,  but  not  unfrequently,  especially 
in  the  molar  or  bicuspid  teeth,  it  perforates  the  compact  tissue  of  the  jaw-bone 
and  forms  an  abscess  deeply  seated  below  the  reflexion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane fi-om  the  gum  to  the  lip  or  cheek.  This  is  accompanied  by  considerable 
swelling  of  the  face  and  severe  pain.  The  nature  of  the  sweHing  is  recognized 
by  its  being  firmly  fixed  to  the  jaw.  By  a  free  and  early  incision  and  e'xtrac- 
tion  of  the  diseased  tooth  the  pus  may  be  let  out  into  the  mouth  and  immediate 
relief  obtained,  but  not  uncommonly  in  the  lower  jaw  the  abscess  opens 
externally  near  the  angle,  and  a  troublesome  sinus  may  be  left  which  refuses 
to  heal  until  the  affected  tooth  is  removed.  In  the  upper  jaw  the  pus  may 
burst  into  the  antrum  or  may  burrow  beneath  the  palate,  forming  an  abscess  in 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  which  occasionally  leads  to  necrosis  of  a  portion  of  the 
bone.  To  prevent  this  such  abscesses  should  be  opened  early  and  the  diseased 
tooth  immediately  extracted. 

Spongy  Gums,  sometimes  accompanied  by  ulceration,  may  occur  as  the 
result  of  scurvy,  or  from  the  administration  of  mercury.  If  the  condition  be 
due  to  scurvy,  it  is  quickly  relieved  by  attention  to  diet,  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables  being  freely  supplied.  The  mouth  may  be  washed  at  the  same 
time  with  an  alum  gargle.  Such  cases  are  not  uncommon  among  the  female 
poor  of  large  cities  whose  food  consists  chiefly  of  bread  and  tea.  In  mercurial 
salivation  a  strong  alum  gargle  will  be  found  the  best  remedy. 

In  scrofulous  ill-fed  children  a  sijongy  condition  of  the  gums  with  ulceration 
and.  fcetor  of  the  breath  is  sometimes  met  with.  The  ulcers  are  covered  on 
the  surface  with  a  grey  slough.  The  cause  of  the  condition  is  often  obscure. 
It  must  be  treated  by  tonics,  cod-liver  oil  and  iron,  and  by  chlorate  of  potash, 
administered  internally  to  very  young  children,  or  used  as  a  gargle  when 
possible. 

Inflammation  of  the  gums  during  teething  must  be  relieved  by  lancing. 

Simple  Hypertrophy  of  the  Gums,  in  the  form  of  pendulous  fringed 
outgrowths  overlapping  the  teeth,  is  occasionally  met  Avith  in  young  children. 
The  cause  of  the  condition  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  children 
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in  all  recorded  cases  were  deficient  iu  intellect.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  under 
my  care  I  fully  removed  the  growth  with  the  scalpel  and  scissors.  It  was 
found  to  consist  of  the  ordinary  structure  of  the  gums,  with  fine  fibrous 
stroma  containing  much  gland  tissue  ;  the  papillte  on  the  surface  were  very 
large,  and  covered  by  unusually  thick  epithelium.  At  the  time  of  the  opera- 
tion 'the  child  was  2^  years  of  age.  Five  years  afterwards  the  late  John 
Murray  exhibited  this  patient  and  his  younger  brother  and  sister  at  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Society  (Trans.  Vol.  LVI.).  The  growth  had  returned 
and  the  two  younger  children  were  similarly  affected.  They  were  all  the  sub- 
jects of  tumours  of  the  skin  of  the  nature  of  molluscnm  fibrosum  and  peculiar 
enlargements  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  were  all  of  weak  intellect.  No  cause 
could  be  found  for  the  disease  beyond  the  fact  that  the  parents  were  first 
cousins.  Heath  recommends  in  such  cases  that  the  alveolar  border  should  be 
removed  with  the  growth. 
Epulis  is  a  tumour  springing  from  the  periosteum  and  edge  of  the  alveolus, 


Fig.  6S4. — Epulis  of  U]ii)er  Jaw, 
hanging  clown  so  as  to  overlap  the 
Lower  Jaw. 

and  implicating  the  osseous  walls  of  the  sockets  ;  it  grows  up  between  and 
loosens  the  neighbouring  teeth,  which  it  displaces  and  envelopes  in  its  struc- 
ture. It  is  of  two  kinds  :  simple  and  malignant.  The  Simple  Epulis  is  a 
fibrous  tumour  ;  the  term  Malignant  Epulis  is  applied  to  a  myeloid  sarcoma 
springing  from  the  alveolar  border  of  the  jaw,  and  it  is  sometimes  extended  ta 
epithelioma  of  the  gum. 

Pibrotis  Epulis  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  the  lower  jaw  (Fig.  683). 
I  have,  however,  seen  several  instances  of  its  springing  from  the  alveolar 
border  of  the  upper  jaw  (Fig.  684).  It  appears  to  be  occasioned  chiefly  by 
the  irritation  of  decayed  stumps,  and  hence  occurs  more  frequently  in  con- 
nexion with  the  molar  than  with  the  incisor  teeth.  Although  this  disease  has 
occasionally  been  seen  in  children,  it  seldom  occurs  before  the  adult  age,  and 
may  be  developed  even  up  to  an  advanced  period  of  life.  It  is  seen  as  often 
among  females  as  males.  A  fibrous  epulis  appears  as  a  red,  smooth,  and  lobu- 
lated  tumour,  at  first  hard  and  semi-elastic,  hke  the  ordinary  structure  of  the 
gum,  but  after  a  time  ulcerating  on  the  surface,  with  a  purulent  or  sanious 
discharge.    The  fibrous  epulis  springs  fi-om  the  periosteum  of  the  alveolus  or 
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from  the  pcriodontol  iTiembranc  ;  ifc  sr.mcfciraes  contains  spicula  of  bone  I  f 
covered  by  a  thin  hiyer  of  mucous  membrane.  ^ 

The  Treatment  of  fibrous  epulis  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  whole  of  th 
mass    If  It  be  very  small  and  superficial  the  growth  alone  may  b  rtn 
and  the  surface  rom  which  it  springs  scraped  with  a  gouge.    By  this  Z7m 
fc  may  occasionally  be  cured,  but  more  commonly  it  manifests  a  great  tendenc^ 
to  reproduction.    The  portion  of  the  alveolar  border  from  which  it  spr  n^l 
must  then  be  removed  as  well.    If  it  grows  from  the  periodontal  membiai  ' 
can  be  removed  by  extracting  the  tooth.    In  all  ordinary  cases  of  epulis  th 
removal  may  be  effected  from  the  inside  of  the  mouth  without  the  necessi^v  of 
making  any  incisions  through  the  cheek.    In  very  large  masses  of  epulis 
extending  towards  the  ramus,  it  may  be  necessary  either  to  carry  an  incision 
from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  downwards  and  outwards,  or  to  dissect  up  the 
cheek  from  the  bone,  and  thus  expose  the  disease  fully.    In  performing  the 
operation,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  extract  a  tooth  on  each  side  of  the 
tumour  ;  a  cut  must  then  be  made  with  a  saw  through  the  alveoli  of  the  teeth 
that  have  been  removed,  down  to  a  level  with  the  base  of  the  growth.  In 
doing  this  care  must  be  taken  not  to  cut  too  near  the  remaining  teeth  lest 
the  alveoli  be  opened  and  their  support  lost.    If  the  tumour  be  large  it'may 
be  necessary  to  saw  deeply  ;  but  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw  should,  whenever 
practicable,  be  left  intact,  the  whole  of  the  substance  not  being  sawn  through, 
so  that,  though  a  considerable  portion  of  bone  be  removed,  yet  the  length^'of 
the  jaw  may  be  preserved.    For  this  purpose  Hey's  saw  should  not  be  used,  as 
it  is  a  niggling  instrument,  difficult  to  manage  in  this  situation  ;  but  a 
straight  and  stiff-backed  saw,  with  as  deep  a  blade  as  the  mouth  will 
conveniently  admit,  will  be  found  most  useful  (Fig.  692).    The  epulis, 
included  between  two  vertical  cuts,  may  now,  if  small,  be  removed  with  cross- 
cutting  forceps,  and  the  bleeding  stopped  by  placing  a  plug  in  the  wound  and 
cf)mpressing  it  against  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  by  means  of  a  bandage 
passed  under  the  chin.    If  the  epulis  be  large,  a  horizontal  cut  should  be 
made  along  the  bone  about  midway  between  the  alveolus  and  the  base,  by 
means  of  Hey's  saw  ;  and,  after  the  bone  has  been  penetrated  to  a  sufficient 
depth,  the  blade  of  the  cross-cutting  forceps  may  be  fixed  in  this  cut,  and  the 
diseased  part  then  removed.    Should  the  dental  artery  spout  it  should  be 
touched  with  the  fine  point  of  Paquelin's  cautery.    The  cut  surface  will 
speedily  granulate  ;  and  the  cavity  fills  up  with  fibrous  tissue.    The  operation 
for  the  removal  of  epulis  is  a  very  safe  one.    Of  28  cases  collected  by 
Hutchinson  from  different   London  hospitals,  only  one  was  fatal,  from 
pyaemia. 

Myeloid  Sarcoma  of  the  Alveolar  Border  forms  a  soft  purplish,  very 
vascular  tumour,  growing  rapidly  and  speedily  recurring  after  removal,  unless  the 
incisions  are  carried  widely  beyond  the  growth.  It  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
"  myeloid  epulis."  It  occurs  principally,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  in 
males  advanced  in  life.  These  tumours  require  the  same  operation  as  the 
fibrous  epulis  ;  and,  as  much  haemorrhage  usually  follows  their  removal,  a 
cautery  must  be  applied  to  the  bleeding  surface.  If  the  tumour  be  very 
large,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
bone,  through  an  external  incision,  as  will  be  described  in  the  section  on 
Excision  of  the  Lower  Jaw  (p.  646). 

Epithelioma  of  the  Gum  is  not  uncommon.    It  presents  the  ordinary 
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hnracters  of  squamous  carcinoma.  It  is  distinguished  from  myeloid  sarcoma 
r Ust^t  st  a^ts  early  ulceration,  the  everted  edge  of  the  ulcei",  and  its 

:  Xou  n  lymphatic  glands  become  enlarged.  In  the  lower  jaw,  when  the 
":wt^pen:trLs  the  compact  bone,  it  extends  widely  m  the  cancellous 
[issue  In  the  upper  jaw  it  may  invade  the  antrum,  and 
completely  fill  that  cavity.  The  treatment  is  to  remove 
the  oTOwth  freely  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  bone 
on  each  side  of  it.  In  the  upper  jaw,  if  the  growth  fills 
the  antrum,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  the  whole  or  a 
o-reat  part  of  the  upper  maxilla. 

Necrosis  of  the  Jaw  may  result  from  many  different 
causes  It  is  frequently  due  to  alveolar  abscess,  when  all 
deorees  are  met  with,  from  separation  of  a  small  sequestrum 
from  the  wall  of  an  alveolus  to  extensive  necrosis  of  the 
body  of  the  jaw.  It  may  also  be  the  result  of  different 
varieties  of  ulceration  in  the  mouth,  salivation  by  mercury, 
syphilis,  exposure  to  the  fumes  of  phosphorus,  or  injury.  A  ^^^^-^^ 
variety,  spoken  of  as  "  exanthematous  necrosis  is  not  very  Gum. 
uncommon  in  the  course  of  the  acute  specific  fevers,  having 
been  seen  after  scarlet  fever,  measles,  typhoid  fever,  and  small-pox.  Necrosis 
sometimes  occurs  without  any  assignable  cause.  In  this  way  I  have  seen  the 
whole  of  the  alveolar  process  of  the  upper  jaw  exfoliate  in  a  young  lady,  other- 
wise perfectly  healthy  ;  and  I  have  several  times  had  occasion  to  remove  large 
portions  of  the  lower  jaw— in  one  case  more  than  half  of  the  bone— lor 
necrosis  that  could  not  be  referred  to  any  of  the  causes  mentioned  above. 
The  disease  begins  with  deeply  seated  pain  resembling  severe  toothache, 
which  nothing  will  allay  ;  the  gums  become  swollen  ;  the  teeth  are  loosened, 
and  eventually  drop  out.  Before  they  do  so,  however,  pus  usually  wells  up 
through  the  alveoli.  Abscesses  form  inside  the  mouth,  and  under  the  angles 
of  the  jaw,  having  sinuses  through  which  bare  bone  is  reached  by  the  probe. 
The  general  health  suff'ers  greatly,  doubtless  in  consequence  of  the  patient 
swallowing  some  of  the  pus  from  the  dead  bone. 

Necrosis  of  the  jaws,  arising  from  inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  phosphorus 
during. the  manufacture  of  lucifer  matches,  first  noticed  by  Lorinser  of  Yienna, 
has  been  especially  described  by  Von  Bibra  and  Qeist,  who  had  abundant 
opportunities  of  observing  the  disease  at  the  large  manufactories  at  Nuremberg. 
This  Lucifer  Match  disease  was  some  years  ago  very  frequent,  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  adoption  of  precautionary  measures,  is  now  much  more  rarely 
met  with.  It  consists  in  necrosis  of  the  jaws,  and  is  attended  with  the 
symptoms  above  described,  but  in  a  more  severe  degree  and  an  acute  form. 
The  affected  bone  undergoes  a  remarkable  change,  assuming  the  porous  aspect 
and  grey  colour  of  dirty  pumice-stone.  Both  jaws  are  equally  liable  to  be 
aff'ected,  but  commonly  one  only  at  a  time  is  diseased  ;  the  whole  of  the  bone 
may  die  and  be  separated.  Thus  of  51  cases  observed  by  Yon  Bibra,  both 
jaws  were  affected  in  five  instances  only— the  upper  alone  in  21  cases,  the 
lower  in  25.  According  to  Langenbeck,  the  local  disease  is  preceded  in  many 
instances  by  general  symptoms  of  phosphorus  poisoning  ;  and  there  is  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  bony  deposit  from  periostitis,  enclosing  the  necrosed  bone. 
It  has  been  believed  that  workmen  having  sound  teeth  arc  not  easily  if  at  all 
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influenced  by  the  fumes,  and  that  the  phospliorus  acts  through  carious  teeth 
but  Langenbeck  has  observed  that  tiie  teeth  have  been  sound  in  cases  of  ^K 
disease.    Mears  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  seen  a  large  nun  ber  o"  c^^s  t  ' 
0   opinion  that  the  necrosis  is  due  to  the  general  tnd  not  the  loctuC^f 
poison, 

i^■I^'^f'Tf'  J^^^  unattended  with  any 

difficulty,  but  in  certain  cases  a  sequestrum  included  in  a  thick  mass  of  new 
bone  may  somewhat  closely  resemble  a  central  tumour.    In  the  upper  law 
especially  when  limited  to  the  palatal  process,  it  may  resemble  epithelioma  \n 
the  raised  and  everted  edges  of  the  ulcer  in  the  hard  palate  and  the  sponL^v 
leel  communicated  to  the  probe  by  the  dead  bone. 

The  Treatment  of  necrosis  of  the  jaw  presents  nothing  special  The 
removal  of  the  sequestra  should  be  effected  as  far  as  practicable  through  the 
interior  of  the  mouth,  by  free  incisions  through  the  gums. 

In  the  upiier  jaw,  where  the  necrosis  seldom  extends  beyond  the  alveolar 
border  or  the  palatal  process,  this  may  always  readily  be  done. 

In  the  lower  jaw,  the  question  "as  to  whether  the  dead  bone  should 
be  extracted   through  the  mouth,  or  by  incision  from  without  through 

the  cheek,  will  be  determined 
partly  by  the  position  of  the 
sinuses  and  partly  by  the  situa- 
tion and  extent  of  the  bone 
affected.    If  the  sinuses  be  in 
the  cheek,  or  in  the  side  of  the 
neck,  or  under  the  angle  of  the 
jaw,  it  is  usually  an  indication 
that,  if  the  whole  of  the  corres- 
ponding ramus  or  body  of  the 
bone  be  not  involved,  the  pos- 
terior and  outer  parts  are  cer- 
tainly affected  ;   and,  in  these 
circumstances,  extraction  of  the 
sequestrum  is  best  effected  by 
opening  up  the  sinuses  parallel 
to  the  line  of  the  jaw.  The 
incisions  for  this  purpose  need 
not  usually  be  very  extensive. 
If  the  operation  be  delayed,  in  accordance  with  those  principles  that  guide 
us  in  the  management  of  necrosed  bone  generally,  until  the  sequestrum  is 
quite  loose,  it  may  usually  be  readily  extracted,  in  whole  or  in  pieces, 
through  an  opening   that  will  leave  but   a   small  cicatrix.     By  such 
operations  as  these,  the  whole  of  the  lower  jaw  has  been  extracted  piece- 
meal at  intervals  in  a  state  of  necrosis,  first  on  one  and  then  on  the 
other  side.    Carnochan  has  removed  the  whole  of  the  necrosed  lower  jaw 
at  one  operation,  disarticulating  first  one  and  then  the  other  condyle  in  the 
usual  way. 

If,  however,  there  be  no  external  abscess  or  sinus — if  the  gum  have  been 
loosened  and  perforated,  with  a  ragged  portion  of  sequestrum  projecting 
through  it  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  then  no  external  incisions  will 
be  required,  but  the  dead  bone  may  readily  be  removed  from  within  the 


Fig.  686.— Wood's  Case  of  Phosphorus  Necrosis  of  entire 
Lower  Jaw. 
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r^^-.m•n<5  flispase  from  a  ffiii  about  19  (rig.  bbbj.  oiic  uieu  ui.  u 
^tifafL  operati^^^  ;  and  in  the  same  collection  i^^^^' "  T  th 
•p™>oduced  lower  iaw,  consisting  of  an  entire  semicircle  of  bone,  about  5-8tiis 
Zn  inch  d  ep,  witk  all  the  processes.  This  unique  and  most  interesting 
casp  has  already  been  described,  and  the  regenerated  bone  figured  (Vol.  IL, 
rfcl  516^  In  it  the  periosteum  must  have  been  preserved  entire,  and 
thii  led  to  "the  r  production  of  the  bone.  Should  no  new  bone  have  formed 
bete  the  operation,  a  dense  fibroid  cicatricial  structure  will  replace  the  lost 

^^rctmomycosis,  which  has  a  special  tendency  to  affect  the  lower  jaw,  has 
been  described  in  Vol.  I.,  p.  1105. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  ANTEUM  AND  UPPER  JAW. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  the  operative  procedures  necessary  for  the  removal 
of  disease  of  the  jaws,  is  due  chiefly  to  the  labours  of  Gensou  ,  Lizars  and 
Listen.  William  Eergnsson  and  Christopher  Heath  have  also  done  much  to 
simplify  and  extend  this  department  of  Surgery. 

The  various  large  and  irregular  cavities  that  lie  amongst  the  bones  ot  the 
face  may  become  the  seat  of  disease,  primarily  originating  either  m  the  mucous 
membrane  by  which  they  are  hned,  or  in  the  osseous  structures  that  compose 
their  walls.    In  this  way  the  frontal  sinuses,  the  ethmoidal  and  sphenoidal 
cells,  and  the  antrum,  may  either  be  seats  of  chronic  inflammation  of  then- 
mucous  linings,  with  more  or  less  profuse  muco-purulent  discharge  ;  or  the 
mucous  membrane  may  be  affected  by  more  serious  organic  disease.  Thus 
carcinoma  may  develop  in  it,  and  after  distending  the  cavity  m  which  it 
originally  formed,  may  destroy  its  osseous  walls  ;  and,  passing  outwards  into 
other  situations  about  the  face  and  the  base  of  the  skull,  where  it  is  freed 
from  the  pressure  of  surrounding  bone,  it  may  increase  rapidly,  blocking  up 
mucous  canals,  as  the  nose  and  the  lachrymal  sac  and  duct,  displacing  the  eye, 
and  producing  great  disfigurement  of  the  side  of  the  face.    These  secondary 
outgrowths,  from  the  rapidity  of  their  development,  and  the  amount  of 
deformity  and  distress  which  they  occasion,  may  readily  be  mistaken  for  the 
primary  disease,  the  real  starting  point  of  which  will  often  be  found  in  a  deeper 
locality.    The  bones  constituting  the  walls  of  these  facial  cavities,  or  the 
periosteum  covering  them,  may  also  be  the  seat  of  other  morbid  growths, 
more  particularly  of  enchondroma,  and  myeloid,  spindle-celled  or  round- 
celled  sarcoma.    These  run  a  similar  course  to  the  growths  originating  in 
the  mucous  membranes. 
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mj,uy.    It  i«  „s„,.„y  „eoc„,pa„icd  at  flrrt  by  deep  seat"  w^^^^ 

or  lancnatmg  pan,  ,„  tl,c  face.    This  ,ray  be  refe n-cd  to  the  fro'nta 

and  thus  sunu  ato  disease  of  the  tVontal  sinuses.    So  ,„uc      thil  the  ^^^^^ 

itl  ont  p,ev,o,,s ly  exploring  the  antrum  with  a  trochar.    The  pus  as  it  for,„^ 
m  the  antrum  w,ll  sometimes  flow  into  the  nostril  through  the  ape  t  re  into 
the  middle  fossa  and  then  may  keep  up  constant  irritation,  with  much  ?mo^ 
m  the  nostrds.    When  this  takes  place,  as  the  olfactory  region  of  the  „o^ 
healthy,  the  pat.ent  is  conscious  of  „„  unpleasant  smell,°b„t  ac«,rd°r  „ 


Fig.  687 


fig.  OSS. 

Various  forms  of  Autruin-Perforator. 


Fig.  GS9. 


Heath  this  is  not  perceptible  to  other  people.  In  ozsna,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  patient  is  unconscious  of  the  unpleasant  smell  which  is  perceived  by  others. 
In  other  cases,  the  pus  drains  through  the  socket  of  a  tooth  into  the  mouth; 
and  much  less  commonly,  its  exit  being  prevented,  it  gives  rise  to  enlarge- 
ment of  the  cheek,  the  soft  parts  of  which  become  brawny  and  inflamed,  and 
the  bones  expanded,  so  that  at  last  they  are  thinned  to  such  an  extent  that,  as 
in  cystic  disease  of  the  cavity,  they  crackle  when  pressed  upon.  Any  portion 
of  the  wall  of  the  cavity — the  orbital,  buccal,  palatal,  or  nasal — may  thus  be 
expanded  and  fluctuation  be  felt  through  it ;  and,  the  lachrymal  duct  being 
commonly  obstructed,  the  eye  on  the  aflected  side  becomes  watery.  In  some 
cases  abscess  of  the  antrum  has  been  followed  by  loss  of  sight  in  the  eye  of 
the  same  side.  Temporary  blindness  is  not  uncommon  when  the  floor  of  the 
orbit  is  raised  by  the  pus. 

As  an  aid  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  presence  of  pus  or  solid  tumours  in  the 
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antrum  may  be  mentioned  the  method  of  transillumination  recommended  b) 
vSn  and  Heryng.  This  consists  in  introducing  an  electric  light  into  the 
loutMbe  patien't  being  in  a  darkened  room.  The  cheeses,  lips  and  lower 
maro-in  of  the  orbits  become  illuminated  of  a  rosy  red  colour,  whilst  if  one 
antrum  is  filled  with  pus  or  an  opaque  tumour  the  i"^/^^^"^  f 
corresponding  cheek  and  orbit  is  proportionately  diminished.  _  Although  this 
method  has  proved  of  some  practical  utihty  it  seems  to  give  misleading 

evidence  in  some  cases.  ,     ,       ^  i^j 

Treatment— k\l\iOxvg\i  Mikulicz,  Krause,  and  others  have  recommended 
drainino-  the  antrum  from  the  nose,  either  in  the  position  of  the  normal 
opeuino-  or  by  perforating  the  outer  wall  of  the  inferior  meatus,  the  method 
of  treatment  usually  adopted  consists  in  draining  the  abscess  from  the  mouth. 
Any  carious  tooth  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  antrum  should  be 
extracted  and  then  the  antrum  may  be  opened  by  perforating  the  socket  If 
however  all  the  teeth  appear  healthy  the  opening  into  the  antrum  should  be 
made  above  the  alveolus,  or  through  the  canine  fossa  under  the  cheek,  pro- 
vided it  be  much  expanded  in  this  situation,  so  that  its  cavity  can  easily  be 

The  perforation  into  the  antrum  may  readily  be  made,  or  the  socket  of  the 
tooth  enlarged,  by  means  of  one  of  the  forms  of  antrum-perforator  here  repre- 
sented (Figs.  687,  688,  689),  or  a  carpenter's  gimlet,  as  recommended  by 
Fergusson.  As  the  matter  drains  away,  the  cavity  will  gradually  contract, 
and  the  deformity  thus  be  removed.  It  is  well 
not  to  attempt  to  perforate  in  the  site  of  teeth 
that  have  been  extracted  for  some  time,  as  here 
the  bone  becomes  unduly  consolidated,  and  the 
attempt  to  reach  the  cavity  is  consequently  likely 
to  fail.  The  matter  that  is  discharged  is  often 
very  offensive,  or  it  may  be  thick  and  pasty  from 
the  absorption  of  its  watery  parts.  After  the 
aperture  has  been  made,  the  cavity  should  ,be 
syringed  out  twice  daily  with  some  antiseptic 
solution.  The  best  instrument  for  this  purpose 
is  that  recommended  by  Heath,  consisting  of  a 
common  Eustachian  catheter,  to  which  an  india- 
rubber  ball  is  fitted  to  contain  the  fluid  to  be 
injected. 

Cystic  Disease  of  the  Antrum.  In  this     Fig.  eOO.— Cystic  Disease  of  Antrum. 

disease  the  antrum  becomes  slowly  distended 

with  a  fluid,  in  some  cases  glairy  and  mucous  in  character,  like  the 
contents  of  a  ranula,  in  others  thin,  brownish,  and  serous,  containing 
cholesterine.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  this  condition  was,  in  some 
instances  at  least,  due  to  obstruction  of  the  aperture  leading  from  the  antrum 
to  the  nose,  and  hence  the  name  "dropsy  of  the  antrum"  was  applied  to  it; 
bnt  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  in  all  cases  it  results  from  the 
formation  of  a  cystic  tumour  springing  from  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
cavity.  In  such  cases  the  accumulation  of  fluid  may  after  a  time  cause  expan- 
sion and  thinning  of  the  osseous  walls  of  the  cavity.  The  cheek  is  rendered 
round  and  prominent — a  painless  indolent  semi-clastic  tumour  forming  in  it 
and  protruding  it  outwards,  and  giving  rise  to  the  egg-shell  or  parchment-like 
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crackling  ou  pressure  (Fig.  GOO).  The  floor  of  the  orbit  or  the  roof  of  the 
moutii  niay  be  caused  to  bulge,  and  the  nasal  cavity  may  be  encroached  upon 
Treatment.— 1  he  operation  of  "  cathcterizing  the  antrum,"  founded  on 
an  erroneous  idea  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  was  formerly  recommended 
but  was  never  attended  with  any  benefit  to  the  patient.  The  oidy  efficient 
treatment  consists  in  opening  the  antrum  from  without :  this  is  done  without 
incising  the  hps  or  wounding  the  face,  by  thrusting  a  trochar  and  cannula  into 
the  most  thinned  and  expanded  part  of  the  tumour  under  the  cheek  •  or  if 
necessary,  by  dissecting  up  the  cheek  from  the  gum,  and  thus  making  an 
opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  antrum  with  a  strong  pair  of  scissors  or  a 
perforator,  through  its  most  expanded  part,  so  as  to  allow  the  discharge  to 
escape  freely.  In  order  to  prevent  a  re-accumulation  of  the  fluid,  it  will  be 
better  to  cut  away  a  small  portion  of  the  expanded  wall  of  the  antrum,  and 
thus  to  establish  a  permanent  aperture  in  it,  through  which  it  must  be  syringed 
out  daily  with  some  antiseptic  solution  until  all  discharge  ceases. 

Polypus  of  the  Antrum.— Mucous  polypi  are  occasionally  met  with  in 
the  antrum,  but  they  give  rise  to  no  symptoms  unless  they  reach  a  size 
sufficient  to  cause  distension  of  the  cavity.  They  then  most  commonly 
cause  absorption  of  the  inner  wall  and  project  into  the  nasal  cavity,  from 
which  they  have  been  successfully  removed  with  forceps. 

Dental  and  Dentigerous  Cysts  will  be  most  conveniently  considered 
with  other  cystic  affections  of  the  lower  jaw,  although  the  former  are,  accord- 
ing to  Heath,  more  common  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  jaw. 

Solid  Tumours  of  various  kinds  may  take  their  origin  from  the  superior 
maxilla  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  In  most  cases,  by  the  time  the  case 
comes  under  observation,  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  in  what  part  or 
tissue  it  took  its  origin — whether  it  began  in  the  upper  jaw,  or  spread  into  it 
from  contiguous  structures.  The  following  are  the  chief  tumours  met  with 
in  this  region  : — 

Fibroma.— This  is  not  uncommon,  springing  from  the  periosteum  and 
either  filling  the  antrum  or  projecting  from  the  alveolar  border.  It  grows 
slowly,  and  has  no  tendency  to  infect  the  surrounding  tissues,  but  when 
springing  from  the  antrum  it  causes  gradual  absorption  of  the  surrounding 
bone,  and  forces  its  way  into  the  neighbouring  sinuses  and  cavities,  or 
projects  forwards  on  the  face,  sometimes  forming  a  tumour  of  considerable  size. 

Enchondroma. — Pure  enchondroma  is  uncommon  ;  its  general  mode  of 
growth,  and  the  appearance  it  gives  rise  to,  are  similar  to  those  of  fibroma. 

Osteoma. — -Bony  growths  are  occasionally  met  with  filling  the  antrum  and 
causing  a  projection  forwards  on  the  cheek.  They  are  compoied  of  tissue 
having  the  normal  structure  of  bone,  and  somewhat  denser  in  structure  than 
ordinary  cancellous  tissue.  They  increase  slowly  and  painlessly.  In  the  case 
of  a  young  woman,  aged  25,  under  the  care  of  Heath  in  University  College 
Hospital,  the  tumour  formed  a  considerable  projection  on  the  face,  and  had 
been  growing  for  ten  years.  Pedunculated  growths  have  been  met  with 
springing  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  bone,  and  still  more  rarely  ivory-like 
tumours  have  been  found  in  the  same  situation. 

Vascular  Tumours. — Listen  removed  a  tumour  from  the  maxillary 
region,  which  in  section  presented  the  appearance  of  erectile  tissue.  The 
specimen  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  University  College.  The  section  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  corpus  cavernosum  penis. 
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sarcoma  of  various  kiads  is  of  freq.ent  '^'^f'^^'l^V^I^Z-^^i^ 

1  pus  g  nto  the  neighbouring  cavities  from  an  eariy  penod.  They -e 
Ivtrcn^Tly  vasoular,  so  muoh  so  that  in  rare  oases  they  pulsate  dist.nctlj. 
W  en  thUprolc  into  the  nose  they  form  polypoid  masses,  bleedmg  readily 

S  obstru"  g  the  fossae.    If  they  spring  from  behind  the  rnaxrlla  they  no 
'  nfeq  ently  penetrate  the  cranial  cavity,  either  from  the  orblt  or  by  means 

f  e  fClmiL  in  the  base  of  the  skull.  Myeloid  sarcoma  occurs  m  young 
^dult  life  chiefly  in  the  alveolar  border  of  the  bone.    In  other  parts  it  is 

'"carclLma  is  far  from  uncommon.  It  may,  as  before  stated,  begin  in  the 
gum  or  palate,  or  it  may  originate  in  the  mucous  membrane  Immg  the  ant,„m 
or  nasal  foBsas.  It  forms  a  soft  rapidly-growmg  tumour,  inflltrating  the 
surrounding  parts.  It  very  early  spreads  into  the  irregular  cavt.es  m  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  thus  is  very  apt  to  recnr  after  apparently 

complete  removal.  „ 

When  the  tumour  begins  in  the  gums  or  palate  it  has  tne  structure  of  a 
squamous  carcinoma,  which,  from  its  tendency  to  spread  into  the  antrum  and 
deeper  parts,  has  been  termed  "  boring  epithelioma."  When  the  growth 
arises  primarily  in  the  antrum  or  nasal  fossae  it  is  a  columnar  or  tubular 

epithelioma.  .       „  . ,  tt 

Situation  and  Symptoms  of  Tumours  in  the  Region  of  the  Upper 
Jaw.— Sarcomatous  tumours  occasionally  spring  from  the  surface  of  the  malar 
bone,  pushing  forward  the  cheek,  spreading  into  the  mouth,  and  mvolvmg, 
with  greater  or  less  rapidity,  the  soft  structures  of  the  face  and  occasionally 
the  lymphatic  glands  under  the  jaw.  They  are  usually  rapid  m  growth,  soft 
and  elastic  to  the  feel,  irregular  in  outline,  and  only  secondarily  implicate  the 
superior  maxilla  and  the  neighbouring  cavities. 

The  various  growths  that  are  connected  with,  or  spring  from,  the  periosteum 
or  mucous  membrane  of  the  antrum,  gradually  expand  and  dilate  the  cavity, 
thinning  the  bony  walls,  and  giving  rise  to  a  considerable  projection  of  one 
side  of  the  face,  the  anterior  surface  of  the,  superior  maxilla  being  the  part 
that  usually  first  yields  to  the  outward  pressure.    The  tumour  thus  formed  is 
generally  smooth,  round,  or  oval,  slightly  lobed  perhaps,  more  especially  if 
fibrous,  and  has  in  many  cases  a  tendency  to  hang  downwards  so  as  to  overlap 
the  lower  jaw  to  a  certain  extent.    As  it  grows,  it  encroaches  more  or  less 
upon  the  structures  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  the  antrum.   Thus,  it  pushes  down 
the  palate,  causing  swelling  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth ;  and  displaces  the  alveolar 
.processes  and  teeth,  giving  rise  to  irregularity  in  their  outline,  and  tending  to 
project  into  and  occupy  the  alveoli.    It  may  obstruct  the  lachrymal  duct, 
occasioning  epiphora,  or  encroach  upon  the  orbit,  causing  impairment  of 
Tision,  and  displacement  of  the  eye-ball.     As  the  tumour  enlarges,  it 
obstructs  the  nasal  cavity,  and,  extending  back  into  the  pharynx,  interferes 
with  respiration  and  deglutition,  and  sometimes  occasions  severe  epistaxis. 
When  it  is  of  a  malignant  character,  obstruction  of  the  nasal  fossa  will  be 
found  to  be  one  of  its  earliest  signs,  leading  to  the  suspicion  of  nasal  polypus  ; 
but  the  true  and  more  serious  nature  of  the  disease  will  be  revealed  by  the 
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integuments  becoming  involved,  the  gums  implicated,  and  perhaps  the  suh 
maxillary  lymphatic  glands  enlarged.  '        1       P»  "^i'e  sulj- 

Diagnosis.-.in  the  diagnosis  of  these  tumours  of  the  upper  jaw,  there 
three  principa  points  to  be  attended  to         to  distinguislAhe  gr^wtl  f,^^ 
flu  d  accumulation  ;  2,  to  determine  whether  it  be  simple  or  malignant ;  a  d 
3,  to  ascertain  its  primary  seat.  '  i  b       .  anu 

_  1.  In  making  the  diagnosis  from  fluid  accmnulalion  in  m  anirum  the 
history  of  the  case,  and  the  uniform  enlargement  of  the  cavity  without 
localized  projection  beyond  any  part  of  its  walls,  the  elasticity  and  oven 
fluctuation  that  may,  after  a  time,  be  detected,  more  particularly  towards  the 
outer  side  ot  the  swelling  and  at  the  junction  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  cheelc  and  the  gum,  will  enable  the  Surgeon  to  determine  that  it  is  not 
sohd.  But  in  many  cases  this  is  not  sufficient  ;  and  it  becomes  necessary  to 
make  an  exploratory  puncture  by  means  of  the  perforator,  through  one  or 
other  ot  the  more  thinned  and  expanded  parts  already  indicated.  This  should 
never  be  omitted  in  cases  of  doubt :  for  it  has  happened  even  to  so  good  a 
feurgeon  as  Gensoul  that,  after  making  incisions  through  the  cheek  with  the 
view  of  extirpating  the  tumour,  the  bones  were  found  to  be  expanded  by  an 
antral  abscess. 

2.  In  determining  whether  the  growth  be  simjjle  or  onalignant,  the  Surgeon 
will  experience  much  difficulty,  so  long  as  it  is  confined  to  the  cavity  of  the 
antrum  ;  but  when  once  it  has  perforated  and  passed  beyond  its  walls  this 
point  is  easily  solved.  Yet,  even  whilst  the  tumour  is  still  confined  Avithin  the 
antrum,  much  light  may  be  thrown  upon  its  nature  by  attention  to  the  rapidity 
of  ii}s  growth  ;  the  greater  this  is,  the  more  reason  there  is  to  suspect  that  it  is 
malignant.    Too  much  importance,  however,  must  not  be  attached  to  this 
sign  ;  for  though,  as  a  general  rule,  fibrous,  cartilaginous,  and  bony  tumours 
may  increase  less  rapidly  than  the  malignant,  yet  they  may  attain  a  very  great 
bulk  in  a  short  space  of  time.    The  age  of  the  patient  is  of  comparattvely 
little  value  in  the  diagnosis  ;  I  think,  however,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  simple 
tumours  more  frequently  occur  in  the  young,  whilst  the  malignant  forms  of 
the  affection  are  more  commonly  met  with  at  the  middle  or  advanced  pei'iods 
of  life.    When  the  disease  is  malignant,  the  submaxillary  lymphatic  glands 
often  become  enlarged  and  indurated  at  an  early  period.    In  a  case  under 
my  care,  the  malignant  character  of  a  tumour,  whilst  still  in  the  antrum,  was 
determined  by  the  fact  of  there  being  a  long  chain  of  indurated  lymphatic 
glands  lying  under  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.    It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  sarcomata,  which  run  an  essentially  malignant  course,  infiltrating 
surrounding  parts  and  recurring  in  internal  organs,  do  not  as  a  rule  afiect  the 
lymphatic  glands.    When  once  a  malignant  tumour  has  passed  beyond  the 
cavity  of  the  antrum,  and  is  thus  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  its  walls, 
it  grows  with  great  rapidity,  and  where  it  can  be  felt  under  the  skin, 
is  perceived  to  be  soft  and  elastic.     Spreading  extensively  amongst  the 
bones  of  the  face  and  skull,  it  creeps  through  the  foramina  and  fissures,  and 
encroaches  on  the  nasal  cavity  and  orbit ;  its  early  protrusion  into  these 
cavities   is  especially  characteristic  of  malignancy.     It   implicates  the 
integuments  of  the  cheek,  with  an  inflammatory  oedema,  and  the  soft 
structures  within  the  mouth,  and  throws  out  fuugating  masses  in  these 
several  situations. 

3.  A  point  of  very  great  importance  in  relation  to  operative  interference  is 
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to  determine  the  primarij  seat  of  the  lumour :  wliether  it  spring  from  the  cavi  ty 
of  the  antrum,  from  the  malar  bone,  or  from  behind  the  superior  maxilla  in 
the  ptervgo-maxillarj  fossa.  When  it  springs  from  the  intenor  of  the  ankwn 
the  buccal,  orbital,  nasal,  or  palatal  walls  of  that  cavity  are  expanded,  and 
the  line  of  teeth  is  rendered  irregular.  When  the  tninour  primarily  springs 
from  the  malar  lone  (Fig.  691),  it  pushes  forward  the  cheek  into  a  somewhat 
conical  prominence,  and  dips  down  into  the  mouth  between  the  gums  and 
the  soft  structures  of  the  face.  It  does  not  involve  the  palate,  or  alter  the 
hue  of  the  teeth  ;  but  rather  spreads  over  the  bones,  and  involves  the  soft 
parts  by  continuity  of  tissue,  without  any  definite  anatomical  disposition.  As 
the  tumour  increases  in  size,  it  will  implicate  the  anterior  wall  of  the  antrum, 
and  project  into  that  cavity.  When  the  disease  develops  primarily  Miind  the 
supmoi-  maxilla,  between  it  and  the  great  wing  or  the  pterygoid  process  of 
the  sphenoid,  the  upper  jaw-bone  is  simply  pushed  bodily  forwards,  there 
being  little  if  any  deformity  in  its  outline, 
the  line  of  teeth  not  being  displaced,  nor  the 
walls  of  the  antrum  expanded.  Yet  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  difficulty  of 
diagnosis  is  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that 
a  tumour,  though  not  originating  in  the 
antrum,  may  find  its  way  early  into  this 
cavity,  or  may  pass  into  the  orbit  through 
the  spheuo-maxillary  fissure,  and  may  make 
its  way  forwards  amongst  the  bones  of  the 
face. 


Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  tumours 
of  the  upper  jaw  and  antrum,  nothing  can 
be  -done  except  to  extirpate  the  growth ;  and 
it  is  consequently  of  great  importance  to 
distinguish  those  forms  of  the  disease  in 
which  an  operation  can  be  undertaken  with 
safety,  and  with  a  fair  chance  of  success, 
from  those  in  which  none  should  be  per- 
formed. The  points  to  be  considered  are :  1,  whether  the  tumour 
is  benign  or  malignant  ;  2,  if  it  be  benign,  whether  it  grows  from  the 
antrum  or  springs  from  behind  the  superior  maxilla;  or  o,  if  it  is  malig- 
nant, whether  it  has  passed  the  boundaries  of  the  antrum.  When  the 
tumour,  springing  from  the  antrum,  is  of  a  simple  character,  the  disease 
should  be  removed,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  superior  maxilla  ;  the 
tumour,  whatever  size  it  has  attained,  being  generally  encapsuled,  and  the 
bones  expanded  and  absorbed  around  it  ;  so  that  it  is  well  bounded,  and. 
does  not  implicate  neighbouring  parts.  W^heii  the  tumour  springs  from 
the  spheno-maxillary  or  pterygo-maxillary  fossa,  pushing  the  bones  of 
the  side  of  the  face  forwards,  an  operation  should  not  be  lightly  under- 
taken, as  it  is  doubtful,  in  many  cases,  whether  the  Surgeon  can  interfere 
with  any  prospect  of  success.  Should,  however,  the  tumour  be  simple, 
the  patient's  health  good,  and  an  operation  be  deemed  expedient,  the 
tumour  can  be  reached  only  by  excising  the  upper  jaw,  when  it  may 
either  be  removed  attached  to  that  bone,  or  it  may  be  extirpated  from  the 
cavity  in  which  it  lies  behind  it.    Such  an  operation,  implicating  as  it  does 


Pig.  691. — Malignant  Disease  of  Malar  Bone 
not  suitable  for  operation. 
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the  base  of  the  skull,  uiay  be  followed  by  death  from  shock,  as  I  saw  hapnen 
in  a  patient  of  Lieton's  ;  or,  involvino-  the  internal  mnxillary  artery,  may  ]i 
attended  with  very  profuse  h£Emorrha<^e.  AVhen  once  a  malignant  growth  of 
this  part  has  passed  beyond  the  osseous  boundaries  of  the  antrnra,  the  question 
ot  removal  becomes  very  complicated.  In  reference  to  this  point  I  think 
that  It  may  be  stated  generally  that,  if  the  cheek  be  freely  movable' over  the 
tumour,  and  the  lymphatic  glands  unaft'ected,  the  operation  raav  be  undeN 
taken.  But,  if  it  have  advanced  so  far  as  to  implicate  the  soft  structures  of 
the  cheek,  with  enlargement  of  the  submaxillary  lymphatic  glands,  it  is  not 
pradent  to  interfere  with  it  by  operation  ;  as  infiltration  will  have  taken  place 
more  widely  than  the  knife  can  reach,  and  speedy  recurrence  must  of  necessity 
ensue.  So  long  as  it  is  contained  within  the  cavity  of  the  antrum,  where 
indeed  it  is  often  impossible  to  ascertain,  until  after  removal,  the  true'natnre 
of  the  affection,  it  may  be  excised,  provided  the  glands  in  the  neck  be  not 

enlarged.  ]f  they  be  much  implicated,  even 
though  the  walls  of  the  antrum  be  not  per- 
forated, it  is  wrong  to  interfere,  as  a  cure  by 
operative  procedure  must  be  hopeless.  When 
both  jaws  are  affected,  as  sometimes  has 
happened,  it  is  very  rarely  that  any  operation 
is  possible  (Fig.  G92). 

Operations  on  the  Upper  Jaw.— The 
O])oratians  that  have  been  practised  for  the 
removal  of  tumours  springing  from  the  upper 
jaw  are  of  three  kinds.  They  consist  of— 1^ 
Scooping  out  of  the  Tumour ;  2,  Partial 
Excision  of  the  Superior  Maxilla  ;  and  3,  its 
Complete  Removal  with  or  without  the  Malar 

Fig.  092.— Malignant  Tumour  of  the  Upper  BoUC. 
Jaw,  involving  tlie  whole  of  tlie  Bones  uf  -p, 

the  Face ;  not  admitting  of  operation.  1' Or    Operations    Oil    the    Upper    jaW,  the 

Surgeon  will  require  strong  cutting  forceps, 
and  two  or  three  narrow-bladed  saws,  with  handles  set  at  diflPerent  angles, 
and  having  movable  backs  (Fig.  693). 

1.  Scooping  out  the  Tumour. — The  practice  of  scooping  out  tumours 
of  the  antrum,  after  turning  up  the  cheek  f^'om  its  anterior  surface,  is  one  on 
the  propriety  of  which  there  is  a  diflFerence  of  opinion  among  Surgeons. 
Liston,  whose  experience  in  these  diseases  was  in  his  day  unrivalled,  denounced 
all  "grubbing"  operations  ;  and  Syme  strongly  disapproved  of  the  practice. 
But  other  Surgeons,  whose  views  on  the  subject  are  entitled  to  the  highest 
respect,  advocate  and  practise  this  proceeding.  For  my  own  part,  I  look 
upon  the  practice  as  unscientific  in  principle  and  disastrous  in  its  results.  It 
is  applicable  only  to  the  softer  kinds  of  tumours,  and  these  are  chiefiy  sarco- 
mata. Now  I  hold  it  to  be  generally  impossible,  by  gouging  or  scraping,  to 
extirpate  these  coinpletelj^  from  any  bone  in  which  they  may  be  developed. 
It  is  impossible  in  this  way  fairly  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  disease  into 
healthy  structures.  Tissues  that  appear  and  feel  sound,  are  in  reality  infil- 
trated ;  hence  speedy  recurrence  takes  place.  This  has  liappened  in  every 
case  in  which  I  have  seen  this  operation  practised  ;  and  the  recurrent  is  worse 
in  all  its  features — more  rapid,  more  luxuriant,  more  malignant — than  the 
primary  disease.    In  fact,  there  is  no  reason  why,  in  operations  on  the  jaws, 
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•e  should  depart  from  that  principle,  which  is  found  necessary  m  operations 
.  S  pS  for  the  removal  of  malignant  growths,  of  being  gnided  in  th 
extent  of  the  removal  by  the  anatomical  boundaries  of  the  part  affected,  and 
not  bv  the  apparent  extent  of  diseased  structure. 

2  Partial  Excision  of  the  Sxiperior  Maxilla. -Although  I  do  not 
consider  the  scooping  away  of  the  tnmour  from  the  antrum  to  be  a  proper 


'  ■  Fig.  093.  -  Saw  witli  Movable  Back,  for  Operations  on  the  Jaws. 

procedure,  I  would  not  advocate  the  removal  of  more  of  the  bones  of  tlie  face 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  complete  extirpation  of  the  disease,  more 
especially  when  that  is  not  malignant.  The  disease  may  be  limited  either  to 
the  upper  or  to  the  lower  part  of  the  superior  maxilla.  In  these  cases,  the 
practice  of  Fergusson  has  led  to  great  advances  in  our  method  of  removing 
such  disease  with  the  least  possible  disfigurement  and  the  least  loss  of  bone. 
With  regard  to  the  external  incisions  in  these 
cases,  Fergusson  showed  that  they  often 
need  to  be  but  very  limited  ;  all  that  is  neces- 
sary being  a  cut  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth 
upwards  and  outwards  through  the  cheek, 
or,  in  other  cases,  a  slit  through  the  upper 
lip  in  the  mesial  line,  the  knife  being  carried 
alono-  the  side  of  the  columna  into  the 
nostril.  By  these  simple  incisions,  Fergusson 
has  shown  that  sufficient  relaxation  of  parts 
can  be  obtained  for  the  excision  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone. 

In  some  cases,  the  malar  bone  and  floor 
of  the  orbit  will  be  found  to  be  sound.  When 
this  happens,  they  should  both  be  left  ;  and 
with  this  view,  after  the  cheek  has  been 
incised  as  just  described,  a  deep  horizontal 
groove  should  be  made  with  a  narrow 
straight-backed  saw  below  the  orbit,  directly 
across  from  the  nasal  process  of  the  maxillary  to  the  edge  of  the  malar  bone. 
The  forceps  should  now  be  applied  so  as  to  cut  downwards  and  outwards  from 
the  end  of  this  incision,  and  thus  to  sever  the  connexion  between  the  superior 
maxilla  and  the  malar  bone.  They  are  next  to  out  along  the  groove  that  has 
been  traced  horizontally  with  the  saw,  one  blade  cutting  from  the  nares  along 
this  ;  and  lastly,  the  alveolus  and  hard  palate  have  to  be  divided.  This  is  best 
done  after  the  extraction  of  one  of  the  central  incisors,  by  passing  a  narrow- 
bladed  saw  into  the  anterior  nares  and  cutting  down  through  the  alveolus  ; 


Fig.  G94. 


-Lines  of  Incision  in  Listen's  Ope- 
ration lor  Excision  of  Upper  Jaw. 
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the  remainder  of  the  section  being  completed  with  tlie  forceps    Or  th. 
ceeding  nv.y  be  reversed,  and  the  cut  made  from  the  moTh  up  ow  n IT 
uasal  cav.ty    Should  the  disease  implicate  chiefly  tl'e  upper  oXtarand  .  5 
portions  of  the  bone,  leaving  the  cheek  and  roof  of  the  Xtirsr  und 
rnodificat.on  of  the  operation  may  be  undertaken  by  ca^;  n^       kni  e  f 
.  the  nasal  process  down  the  side  of  the  nose  and  from  the  nost  il  ^11 7 
cheek,  dissecting  up  the  flap  thus  formed.    The  pa  Za  i  X  n  ^,  7..  ' 
be  cut  through,  and  the  fat  of  the  orbit  pushed ^uSl^^^^^^^^^^^ 
with  a  copper  spatula,  which  at  the  same  time  p^fotects  the  eye  from  in i  r, 
Ihe  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  is  next  cut  thJoughl  m  the 
lower  and  inner  part  of  the  orbit  into  the  nose  ;  the  saw  is  carried  f  m  t 

towards  r    1  ^«  «-ried  npwards  into  the  or S 

We  The  .  T;-"t  "  f-'^'"'  '^^^'""•^^  spheno-maxillary 
as  tn  Inn      H  '^"'^'^  ^'^^es  of  incision  so 

as  to  loosen  the  bone  completely  and  the  detached  portion  is  lifted  out  by 
means  of  a  curved  periosteal  elevator.  ^ 
3.  Complete  Excision  of  the  Upper  Jaw.-The  operation  of  excision  of 
tne  whole  of  the  upper  jaw,  together  with  the  malar  bone,  for  tumour  of  the 
antrum  was  first  proposed  by  Lizars  in  1826  ;  though  Gensoul  of  Lyons  was 
tne  nrst  burgeon  by  whom  the  opei-ation  was  actually  performed,  in  May  wn 
bince  then,  it  has  been  practised  repeatedly ;  and  the  names  of  Listen  and 
ot  ±ergusson  are  inseparably  connected  with  it,  for  the  skill  with  which  they 
devised,  and  the  boldness  with  which  they  carried  out,  the  various  steps  of  its 
performance. 

The  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  recumbent  position  with  the  head  and 
shoulders  well  raised  by  pillows,  opposite  a  good  light.    The  Surgeon  stands 
at  hrst  on  the  same  side  as  the  bone  to  be  removed,  but  during  the  sawing  he 
will  find  It  convenient  to  stand  always  on  the  right  side,  returning  to  the  left, 
if  that  be  the  affected  side,  during  tlie  final  stages  of  the  operation.  H«mor- 
rhage  during  the  operation  is  one  of  the  chief  difficulties,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  actual  loss  of  blood  that  may  take  place,  but  from  the  risk  of  asphyxia 
from  the  blood  finding  its  way  into  the  larynx.    In  order  to  prevent  this 
accident  the  throat  must  frequently  be  wiped  out  during  the  operation  with 
sponges  fixed  upon  proper  holders,    Annandale  has  recommended  that  the 
operation  should  be  done  with  the  patient's  head  hanging  over  the  end  of  the 
table,  so  that  any  blood  that  runs  backwards  may  accumulate  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  pharynx,  whence  it  can  be  removed  from  time  to  time  with  a 
sponge.    This  position,  however,  tends  to  aggravate  the  hEemorrhage,  and  is 
not  to  be  recommended  when  the  tumour  is  very  vascular.    It  will  often  be 
found  useful  to  plug  the  posterior  nares  with  a  good-sized  sponge  passed 
behind  the  soft  palate  in  the  way  already  described,  before  commencing 
the  operation.     This  tends  -  to  push  the  soft  palate   forwards,  and  may 
embarrass  the  breathing.    Should  this  happen,  a  large  tube  of  some  kind, 
such  as  a  lithotomy  tube,  may  be  passed  between  the  root  of  the  tongue  and 
the  soft  palate  through  which  respiration  can  be  readily  carried  on.  During 
the  operation  a  good-sized  sponge,  attached  to  a  piece  of  string,  may  be  placed 
in  the  mouth  on  the  side  on  which  the  operation  is  being  performed,  care 
being  taken  to  leave  a  sufficient  space  for  the  passage  of  air  in  respiration.  It 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  patient  does  not  require  the  whole  mouth  to 
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breathe  Llivough,  aud  if  it  be  carefully  managed,  a  great  part  of  the  cavity  may 
he  filled  with  sponges  during  the  operation.  In  this  way,  in  ordinary  cases, 
this  operation  may  be  performed  without  a  drop  of  blood  passing  down  the 
throat.  If  the  tumour  be  very  large  and  vascular,  and  much  haemorrhage  is 
expected,  it  may  be  advisable  to  adopt  more  efficient  means  to  prevent  the  risk 
of  asphyxia.  This  danger  may  be  entirely  avoided  by  the  method  devised  by 
Trendelenburg,  and  adopted  by  Langenbeck,  in  cases  of  operation  about  the 
iaws,  palate,  or  pharynx,  in  which  serious  hfemorrbage  is  anticipated.  The 
[.afcient  having  been  placed  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  tracheotomy  is 
performed  iu  the  usual  way  above  the  thyroid  body.  A  trachea-tube  fitted 
wiLh  a  hollow  india-rubber  collar  (Fig,  695,  1)  is  then  introduced,  and  the 
inhalation  of  the  anaesthetic  vapour  carried  on  through  it  by  attaching,  by 
means  of  an  india-rubber  tube,  a  funnel  containing  a  sponge  (Fig.  095,  2). 
When  the  Surgeon  is  about  to  commence  his  operation,  the  collar  is 
inflated  by  means  of  the  india-rubber  ball  attached  (Fig.  695,  3)  ;  the  effect 


Fig.  095. — Trendeleiibni-g's  Tracliea-Tainpoii. 

1.  The  Traoliea-tube  and  Collar  slightly  inflated.    2.  The  Inhaling  Funnel. 
3.  The  Inflating  Bottle  attached  to  the  Collar  on  Trachea-tube. 


being  to  close  the  trachea  round  the  tube,  and  thus  to  cut  ofi'  all  possibility  of 
blood  finding  its  way  down  the  larynx  into  the  lungs.  After  the  operation 
is  completed,  the  "  trachea- tampon  "  is  removed,  and  an  ordinary  trachea-tube 
is  substituted  and  retained  as  long  as  may  be  thought'  necessary.  If  this 
apparatus  be  not  at  hand,  the  desired  result  may  be  equally  well  obtained  by 
performing  a  preliminary  laryngotomy  and  then  plugging  the  pharynx  with  a 
large  sponge,  which  can  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  operation  is  over. 
Maccwen  has  suggested  that  instead  of  opening  the  larynx  or  trachea  a  tube 
should  be  passed  from  the  mouth  through  the  pharynx  and  the  glottis,  the 
upper  opening  of  the  larynx  being  then  plugged  with  a  sponge.  This  he  has 
successfully  done  in  several  cases.  The  tube  should  be  of  gum-elastic,  and 
should  correspond  to  about  a  No.  10  or  12  English  catheter.  It  is  passed  by 
introducing  the  finger  into  the  mouth  and  depressing  the  epiglottis  on  the 
tongue,  and  so  guiding  the  tube  over  the  back  of  the  finger  into  the  larynx. 
The  patient's  head  should  be  thrown  somewhat  backwards  while  the  tube  is 
being  passed. 
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Ill  order  to  diminish  the  loss  of  blood  as  far  as  possible,  the  facial  arterT 
may  be  compressed  during  the  early  incisions,  and  all  bleeding  vessels  Inunt  hi 
seized  in  forcipressure  forceps  immediately  they  are  divided 

The  parts^^  to  be  removed  must  be  fairly  exposed  by  mising  a  flap  from 
Uieciieek.  1. his  may  be  fashioned  in  various  ways  (see  Figs  G04  G'JO  09^ 
The  following,  which  is  the  method  adopted  by  Listen,  will  occasionally  L 
loimd  to  be  convenient  where  the  tumour  is  very  large  (Fig.  090). 

In  the  first  stage,  the  central  incisor  tooth  on  the  diseased  side'having  been 
extracted,  the  point  of  a  knife  is  entered  opposite  the  external  anguV,r 


Fig.  696. — Excision  of  Upper  Jaw  by  Listou's  Method. 


process  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  carried  with  a  semicircular  sweep  into  the 
ano-le  of  the  mouth.  From  the  upper  end  of  this  incision,  a  cut  about 
one  inch  in  length  may  be  carried  along  the  zygoma.  Another  incision  is 
made  from  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  down  to  the  side 
of  the  nose,  round  the  ala,  which  it  detaches,  and  through  the  centre  of  the 
upper  lip  into  the  mouth.  The  flap  thus  formed  is  dissected  upwards  until 
the  margin  of  the  orbit  is  reached  (Fig.  G96) ;  the  soft  parts  are  then  care- 
fully separated  from  the  floor  of  this  cavity,  and  drawn  upwards  by  a  curved 
copper  spatula,  Avhich  protects  them  and  the  globe  of  the  eye. 

The  operation  by  the  external  flap  (Fig.  697)  is,  however,  preferable  in  all 
•ordinary  cases,  and  is  thus  carried  out  :  The  point  of  the  knife  is  entered 
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-pposite  the  inner  ang-le  of  the  eye,  and  carried  down  the  side  of^  the_  nose, 
round  the  ala,  and  through  the  centre  of  the  upper  lip.  Another  incision  is 
now  made  in  a  horizontal  direction  below  the  orbit,  by  entering  the  point  ot 
the  knife  where  the  first  incision  commenced,  and  carrying  it  directly  out- 
wards in  the  line  of  junction  of  tlie  lower  eyelid  with  the  cheek,  along  the 
odge  of  the  orbit  as  far  as  the  zygoma.  The  flap  thus  formed  is  thrown 
(lutwards.  This  line  of  incision  has  the  great  advantage  over  the  one  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  694,  that  the  arteries  and  nerves  of  the  face  are  cut  near  their 
Terminations,  and  not  through  their  larger  branches. 

The  next  step  in  the  operation  consists  in  the  division  of  the  bones.  ^  This 
is  best  done  with  a  jaw-saw  and  strong  cutting-forceps.  The  central  incisor 
tooth  is  first  extracted  on  the  side  on  which  the  jaw  is  to  be  removed.  The 
jaw-saw  (Fig.  693)  is  then  pushed  into  the 
nostril  with  its  edge  parallel  to  the  hard 
palate.  Its  point  must  not  be  directed 
upwards  for  fear  of  injuring  the  cribriform 
plate.  The  saw  is  then  carried  through  the 
alveolar  border  and  the  palate  processes  of 
the  superior  maxilla  and  palate  bones,  cutting 
through  the  alveolus  of  the  incisor  that  has 
been  extracted.  No  incision  must  be  made 
with  a  knife  through  the  soft  structures  of 
the  hard  palate,  as  they  are  divided  readily 
and  with  less  hasmorrhage  by  the  saw.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  saw  so  far  as  to  injure 
the  soft  palate.  A  smaller  saw  is  then  taken, 
and  the  nasal  process  divided  at  the  level  of 
the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit,  so  that  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  incision  shall 
correspond  to  the  line  of  the  articulation 
between  the  superior  maxillary  and  the 
ethmoid  bones.  The  saw  is  then  carried 
through  the  malar  bone  in  such  a  direction 
as  to  reach  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure.  If  the 
tumour  implicates  the  malar  bone  extensively,  the  zygoma  must  be  divided 
and  another  saw-cut  carried  from  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure  through  the 
frontal  process  of  the  malar  bone. 

The  bone-forceps  are  now  applied,  first  to  the  malar  bone  and  next  to  the 
nasal  process.  One  blade  of  the  forceps  (the  flat  side  being  directed  to  the 
sound  bone)  is  then  put  into  tlie  nose,  and  the  other  in  the  mouth  in  the  line  of 
the  saw-cut  already  made.  As  the  blades  are  closed,  the  wedge-like  action  of 
the  forceps  forces  the  bone  outwards  and  fractures  its  posterior  attachments. 
Unless  the  bony  structures  are  extensively  destroyed  by  the  tumour,  the  line 
of  fracture  runs  across  the  ascending  process  of  the  palate  bone  and  the  middle 
part  of  the  two  pterygoid  plates,  the  articulation  between  the  superior  maxillary 
and  the  palate  bone,  and  that  between  the  tuberosity  of  the  palate  bone  and  the 
pteiygoid  plates  being  too  firm  to  yield.  The  jaw  being  now  completely 
separated  from  its  bony  attachment,  the  Surgeon  seizes  it  in  the  "lion-forceps" 
with  his  left  hand  and  wrenches  it  downwards  and  outwards,  while  he  cuts 
away  the  soft  palate  irom  the  attachment  to  the  bone,  care  being  taken  not 


Fis 


GOV. — Line  of  Incision  in  Excision  ot 
the  Upper  Jaw  by  External  Flap. 
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to  cut  it  through  vei'Lically.  II"  at  this  stayo  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  is 
seen,  it  must  be  cut  through.  The  parts  of  the  pterygoid  muscles  attached 
to  the  portions  of  the  pterygoid  plates  that  are  removed  can  be  toru  through 
with  a  little  help  from  the  scalpel  or  scissors.  If  the  bone  is  too  much  broken 
up  by  the  tumour  to  be  held  by  tiie  lion-forceps,  it  can  usually  be  drawn 
forwards  with  the  fingers.  As  soon  as  the  bone  comes  out,  a  dry  sponge  mw&i 
be  forced  into  the  cavity  to  arrest  hemorrhage,  while  the  mouth  and  fauces 
are  cleared  of  blood,  and  the  patient,  who  at  this  stage  has  often  parcly 
regained  consciousness,  is  again  brought  under  the  iufluence  of  the  anassthetic. 
HEemorrhage  from  the  terminal  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary  must  then 
be  arrested  by  the  actual  cautery,  or,  if  possible,  by  ligature.  When  all 
bleeding  has  ceased,  the  whole  cavity  must  be  carefully  examined,  and  any 
remaining  fragments  of  the  growth  must  be  removed  either  with  scissors  or 
with  Paquelin's  cautery.  If  the  whole  growth  is  undoubtedly  removed,  the 
cavity  is  then  touched  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  (gr.  40  to  care 
being  taken  that  none  of  the  fluid  passes  down  the  throat.  It  should  then  be 
sprinkled  Avith  iodoform  in  crystals,  and  the  cheek  flap  laid  down.  If  there  is 
any  doubt  about  the  complete  removal  of  the  growth,  Heath  recommends  that 
some  strips  of  lint  spread  with  chloride  of  zinc  paste  should  be  laid  in  the 
cavity.  Some  pieces  of  dry  lint  may  be  placed  over  these  to  prevent  any  of 
the  paste' finding  its  way  into  the  throat.  The  flap  must  be  retained  in  situ 
by  strong  metallic  sutures  or  hare-lip  pins  through  the  lip,  and  by  finer  sutures 
of  catgut,  horse-hair,  or  silk,  along  the  other  lines  of  incision.  However 
much  the  skin  may  have  been  scratched  and  thinned,  none  should  be  removed 
unless  it  has  been  actually  infiltrated  by  the  tumour.  The  after-treatment 
consists  in  syringing  the  cavity  out  daily  with  Condy's  fluid  or  sanitas  aud 
water,  and  sprinkling  the  raw  surface  with  a  little  iodoform  by  means  of  a 
camel's-hair  pencil.  There  is  nothing  so  efficient  as  iodoform  in  the  prevention 
of  decomposition  in  these  cases,  and  by  its  use  the  danger  of  septic  poisoning 
or  septic  pneumonia  is  greatly  diminished.  After  cicatrization  is  complete, 
the  patient  is  fitted  with  a  proper  obturator,  and  the  deformity  resulting  is  far 
less  than  might  have  been  anticipated. 

Results.— The  result  of  operations  for  the  removal  of  the  upper  jaw  is  very 
satisfactory,  so  far  as  the  operation  itself  is  concerned.  Though  most  serious, 
the  operation  is  not  very  dangerous.  Of  17  consecutive  cases  collected  by 
Hutchinson  as  having  been  practised  in  the  London  hospitals,  it  was  successful 
in  14  ;  and  of  16  cases  (10  of  total  and  6  of  partial  removal)  done  by  Esmarcb, 
13  were  successful  (viz.,  8  of  the  former  and  5  of  the  latter).  So  far  as  recur- 
rence of  the  disease  is  concerned,  all  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  tumour, 
and  the  extent  of  the  operation.  If  the  disease  be  malignant,  speedy  recurrence 
will  certainly  ensue  if  partial  excision  or  scooping  be  practised.  Notlnng, 
indeed,  can  be  more  disastrous  than  the  result  of  partial  operations  m  these 
cases.  Even  though  the  whole  maxilla  be  excised,  the  incisions  bemg  earned 
wide  of  the  disease,  recurrence  is  the  almost  invariable  rule,  though  the  more 
complete  operation  secures  longer  immunity.  The  liability  to  recurrence  is 
remarkable  in  these  cases,  when  we  consider  how  isolated  the  upper  jaw  is, 
being  bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  cavities  of  the  mouth,  nose,  and  orbit, 
and  how  completely  it  can  be  excised.  It  is,  I  beheve,  mainly  due  to  two 
causes-early  implication  of  the  soft  parts,  and  extension  of  the  misciiier 
through  the  fissures  and  sinuses  behind  the  bone.    These  recurrent  malignant 
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o-rowths,  after  reaioval  of  the  primary  taraoiir,  do  not  admit  of  extirpation. 
When  the  tumour  is  benign,  the  result  is  most  satisfactory,  and  the  cure 
usually  complete. 

Tumours  that  spring  from  behind  the  Superior  Maxilla  have  already 
been  referred  to  in  speaking  of  naso-pharyngeal  tumours  (p.  596),  and  in 
discussing  the  diagnosis  of  tumours  of  the  upper  jaw  (p.  632),  They  may 
i^row  from  the  sphenoid  bone,  or  from  some  of  the  deep  cavities  lying  between 
it,  the  palate  bones,  and  the  ethmoid,  constituting  various  forms  of  naso- 
pharyngeal, palatine,  or  naso-palatine  polypi.  Formerly  these  tumours  were 
either  left  untouched,  or  were  extirpated  together  with  the  superior  maxilla  or 
after  its  removal.  Of  late  years  various  operations  have  been  devised  without 
the  necessity  of  removing  that  bone,  which  is  either  turned  up,  down,  or  on 
oue  side.  The  best  operation  on  the  whole  for  their  removal  is  Langenbeck's 
Osteoplastic  Section  of  the  Superior  Maxilla,  with  displacement  of  that 
bone.  The  first  operation  was  performed  in  1859.  Up  to  1877,  Langenbeck 
had  performed  it  13  times,  with  10  complete  cures  and  3  deaths.  It  has  been 
performed  in  Germany  also  by  Esmarch,  Wagner,  Simon,  Nussbaum,  and 
Billroth.  The  last  two  performed  it  for  removal  of  the  superior  maxillary 
uerve  for  neuralgia.  In  America  it  has  been  performed  twice  by  Cheever. 
In  one  case,  it  was  done  for  removal  of  a  tumour  growing  from  the  body  of 
[he  sphenoid  bone  ;  the  tumour  recurred,  and  the  operation  was  repeated  at 
the  end  of  eleven  months,  with  perfect  success.  In  the  other  case,  both  bones 
were  displaced  at  the  same  operation  ;  but  the  patient  died  on  the  fifth  day 
of  "prostration  with  excitement."  In  Langenbeck's  first  operation,  the 
incision  was  made  from  the  middle  of  the  nasal  eminence  of  the  fe-ontal  bone 
towards  the  right,  over  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla  and  down- 
wards to  the  ala  of  the  nose.  The  edges  of  the  wound  were  dissected  up  so 
as  to  expose  the  whole  nasal  process  and  the  nasal  bone,  the  periosteum 
remaining  untouched.  The  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  nose  was  separated 
from  its  bony  attachments.  The  nasal  bone  was  then  cut  through  with  bone- 
forceps,  close  to  the  septum,  and  upwards  as  far  as  the  frontal  bone  ; 
by  a  second  cut  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  was  divided 
into  the  antrum.  The  cut  ended  where  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone  forms  the  lower  border  of  the  orbit.  The  upper  part  of  the 
nasal  process  of  the  superior  "maxillary  and  the  nasal  bone  were  then  prised 
up  and  were  turned  on  to  the  forehead,  being  still  attached  by  periosteum 
and  mucous  membrane.  The  nose  was  next  fully  opened,  and  the  polypus 
was  removed.  The  bones  were  then  replaced  and  supported  in  position  by 
a  plug  of  charpie.  The  wound  healed  readily,  and  there  was  no  exfoliation 
of  bone.  Langenbeck's  second  operation  was  undertaken  for  a  tumour 
|pnngmg  from  behind  the  superior  maxillary  bone  in  the  pterygo-maxillary 
fossa.  Two  incisions  were  made  :  the  first  began  at  the  insertion  of  the  ala 
nasi  and  ran  along  the  lower  border  of  the  malar  bone,  describing  an  arch 
Mth  the  convexity  downwards  and  terminating  at  the  middle  of  the  zygoma  • 
lie  second  began  at  the  nasal  notch  of  the  frontal  bone,  and,  followin<r  the 
ower  margin  of  the  orbit,  crossed  the  frontal  process  of  the  superior  maxniary 
oone,  and  joined  the  lower  incision  at  its  outer  extremity.  The  soft  parts 
^;ere  not  dissected  up.  The  lower  incision  was  then  carried  to  the  bone  and 
he  masscter  dissected  from  its  attachment  to  the  malar  bone.  By  depressin-' 
uie  lower  jaw  so  as  to  remove  the  coronoid  process  out  of  the  way,  the  finge^ 
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!T'^       ^r'f  border  of  the  temporal  muscle 

ito  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  which  was  dilated  by  tiie  tumiur  into  S 

Tno.  th'"/  ^b^rPb--P^l^^t'-  f-amen.  A  narrow  saw  was  niw  pVe^ 
a  o  g  the  finger-its  point  being  protected  by  the  forefinger  of  the  left  S 
ntruduced  into  the  no.tril-and  a  cut  was  made  direct^^  forwards  thr  u^J 
the  ascending  process  of  the  palate  bone  and  the  body  of  the  sup S 
maxillary  bone  across  the  cavity  of  the  antrum,  parallel  to  the  hard  palate 
and  immediately  above  it,  terminating  at  the  anterior  naris.  The  upper  incisioa 
was  now  deepened,  and  the  soft  parts  were  raised  from  the  floor  of  the  orbit 
and  Irom  the  angle  between  the  zygoma  and  the  malar  bone  ;  and,  the  saw 
being  again  introduced,  a  cut  was  made  tlirough  the  malar  bone  into  the 
spheno-maxillary  fissure,  and  thence  across  the  floor  of  the  orbit  as  far  as  the 
lachryma  bone.  The  wedge-shaped  piece  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone 
included  between  these  cuts  was  now  attached  only  by  its  connexions  with  the 
nasal  and  frontal  bones,  and  by  the  soft  parts  covering  it,  which  were  un- 
touched. By  introducing  an  elevator  into  the  cut  in  the  malar  bone  the 
whole  piece  was  lifted  up,  bending  upon  its  attachment  to  the  nasal  and 
frontal  bones  as  upon  a  hinge,  until  it  was  completely  turned  inwards  and 
upwards  over  the  opposite  side  of  the  face.  The  tumour,  which  was  found 
to  have  extensive  connexions  in  the  pterygo-maxillary  region,  was  now  > 
removed.  The  bone  was  then  replaced,  and  the  wound  closed.  On  the  sixth 
day,  the  greater  part  of  the  wound  was  healed  ;  on  the  sixteenth  the  wound 
had  completely  healed,  and  no  mobility  could  be  felt  in  the  bone. 

Oliier's  and  Lawrence's  operations,  which  are  adapted  specially  to  tumours  • 
of  the  nasal  fossae,  have  already  been  described  (see  p.  597). 
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Abscess  in  the  Lower  Jaw. — Chronic  abscesses,  causing  "expansion  of  r" 
the  bone,"  have  been  met  with  in  the  lower  jaw.    They  may  arise  in  "connexion  : 
with  the  fang  of  a  diseased  tooth,  or  from  suppuration  of  a  cyst.    If  the  shell 
of  bone  surrounding  the  pus  be  very  dense  they  may  resemble  solid  tumours. 
Their  treatment  presents  nothing  peculiar. 

Acute  Suppurative  Periostitis  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  lower 
jaw.    It  is  dependent  probably  on  carious  teeth,  but  the  immediate  cause 
seems  usually  to  be  exposure  to  cold,  such  as  riding  in  a  train  facing  an 
open  window.    The  disease  is  characterized  by  rapid  swelling,  with  tension  i 
and  redness  of  the  skin.    A  large  abscess  quickly  forms,  surrounding  the  bone,  . 
usually  limited  to  one  side,  about  the  angle.    The  sweUiug  extends  downwards  • 
into  the  neck,  and  tends  to  point  externally.    On  opening  the  abscess  a  large 
part  of  the  bone  can  be  felt  bare  and  denuded  of  its  periosteum.    If  the  pus  • 
be  let  out  early,  free  drainage  provided,  and  decomposition  prevented,  no  ■ 
necrosis  may  take  place.     It  is  usually  necessary  to  make  the  incision 
externally,  as  the  pus  extends  too  far  in  the  neck  to  allow  of  sufficient  drainage 
being  provided  from  within  the  mouth. 

Necrosis  of  the  Lower  Jaw  has  already  been  described  (p.  625). 

Tumours  of  the  Lower  Jaw. — The  lower  jaw  is  a  common  seat  of 
tumours.  Fibrous  Epulis,  Myeloid  Sarcoma  of  the  alveolar  border,  and 
Epithelioma  of  the  Gum  implicating  the  bone,  have  already  been  described 
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with  tumours  of  the  alveolar  borders  and  of  the  upper  maxilla  ;  they  are, 
however,  all  more  common  in  the  lower  jaw  than  in  the  upper. 

Cysts  of  the  Lower  Jaw.— Cysts  of  various  kinds  are  met  with  in  both 
jaws,  but  they  are  mostly  more  common  in  the  lower  than  the  upper.  In 
connexion  with  the  teeth  two  varieties  of  single  cysts  occur— the  "  dental " 
and  "  dentigerous "  ;  whilst  a  somewhat  rare  form  of  disease  is  met  witli, 
known  as  the  "  multilocular  cystic  tumour." 

Denial  cysts  are  defined  by  Heath  as  "  cysts  originating  in  connexion  with 
fully  developed  teeth."  Of  these  the  simplest  variety  is  the  small  cyst,  seldom 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  is  occasionally  found 
attached  to  the  fang  of  a  tooth  on  extraction.  These  cysts  are  developed 
beneath  the  periosteum  of  the  fang,  and  hence  have  been  termed  ''periosteal 
cysts."  Tomes  believes  that  they  are  of  inflammatory  origin,  and  the  fact 
that  their  contents  have  the  appearance  of  inspissated  pus  bears  out  this 
view.  According  to  Heath  these  periosteal  cysts  are  most  commonly  connected 
with  the  incisor  or  canine  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw.  Single  cysts  containing  a 
glairy  or  mucous  fluid,  in  which  cholesterine  crystals  are  often  seen,  are  also 
met  with  in  both  jaws.  In  the  upper  jaw  they  may  extend  into  the  antrum 
aud  in  the  lower  jaw  they  cause  a  slow  painless  enlargement  of  a  limited 
portion  of  the  bone.  At  first  the  fluid  is  surrounded  by  a  solid  bony  wall, 
through  which  no  fluctuation  can  be  felt,  and  in  this  stage  they  have  been 
mistaken  for  solid  tumours.  As  the  wall  becomes  thintier  fluctuation  and 
eggshell  crackling  can  be  felt.  The  mode  of  origin  of  these  cysts  is  not  clear, 
and  in  many  instances  no  actual  connexion  with  the  teeth  can  be  traced.  la 
soma  cases  an  epithelial  lining  has  been  demonstrated,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  they  arise  from  remains  of  the  epithelium  of  the  enamel 
organ  which  have  been  shown  by  Malassez  to  exist  in  the  jaw. 

Dentiyerous  cysts  are  much  more  common  in  the  lower  jaw  than  in  the 
ujiper.  They  arise  in  connexion  with  imperfectly  developed  teeth  which  have 
been  retained  in  the  jaw.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases  one  of  the  perma- 
nent set  of  teeth  is  missing  in  the  position  of  the  tumour  ;  very  rarely  the 
cysts  arise  in  connexion  with  the  temporary  or  with  supernumerary  teeth . 
Dentigerous  cysts  may  occur  at  any  age,  but  are  most  common  in  young 
adults.  In  the  upper  jaw  they  may  form  cysts  in  the  antrum  ;  in  the  lower 
jaw  they  expand  the  bone  in  the  manner  above  described.  The  smooth  wall 
of  the  cyst  is  lined  with  epithelium,  and  the  contents  are  usually  clear  fluid. 
The  more  or  less  perfectly  developed  tooth  may  lie  free  in  the  cavity  ;  or 
more  usually  it  is  embedded  in  the  wall  of  the  cyst,  sometimes  in  an  inverted 
position.  Less  frequently  several  rudimentary  teeth  are  present.  The  exact 
mode  of  origin  of  these  dentigerous  cysts  is  doubtful.  Tomes  believes  that 
they  arise  from  the  excessive  formation  around  a  retained  tooth  of  a  fluid 
which  is  normally  found  after  the  complete  development  of  the  enamel, 
between  it  and  the  soft  tissues  covering  it.  The  treatment  consists  in  cuttinsr 
away  part  of  the  wall  of  the  cyst  from  within  the  mouth,  and  removing  the 
retained  teeth.  The  inner  surface  should  then  be  scraped  and  treated  with 
chloride  of  zinc  (40  grains  to  the  ounce)  to  destroy  the  lining.  The  size  of 
the  cavity  which  is  left  to  granulate  can  often  be  much  lessened  by  pressing 
together  its  expanded  walls  with  the  fingers. 

Multilocular  cysts,  which  have  also  been  described  under  the  names  of 
cystic  sarcoma,  adenoma,  and  fibro-cystic  tumours .  of  the  jaw,  althouo-h 
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occasioually  met  with  in  the  upper  jaw,  are  infinitely  more  common  i,.  tl.e 
owci.  These  tumours  are  of  slow  growth,  but  may  reach  great  dimensions  •  thev 
are  composed  of  cysts  varying  in  size,  and  having  more  or  less  solid  matter 
between  them.  The  walls  of  the  cysts  are  sometimes  thin  and  membranous 
sometimes  composed  of  tissue  appearing  to  the  naked  eye  as  fibrous  tissue' 
while  in  other  cases  bony  lamellas  enter  largely  into  their  composition,  m  that 
on  pressure  they  occasionally  communicate  the  semi-crepitant  sensation 
peculiar  to  cystic  expansions  of  osseous  structures.  The  fluid  contained  in 
the  cysts  is  viscid,  and  usually  semi-transparent,  yellowish  or  bloody.  Most 
commonly  these  tumours  run  a  simple  course,  but  occasionally  they  have  been 
known  to  recur  after  removal  and  infect  surrounding  parts.  The  origin  of 
these  cysts  formed  the  subject  of  a  most  interesting  lecture  delivered  by 
^.  hvQ  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  He  confirmed  the  fact  already 
noted  by  several  observers  that  the  solid  part  of  these  tumours  is  composed 
of  irregular,  branching  columns  of  small  round  epithehal  cells  resemhlina 
those  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  epithelium  of  the  gum,  and  surrounded 
by  a  fibrous  stroma.    In  some  cases  the  cells  at  the  circumference  are 


columnar.  The  cysts  are  formed  by  colloid  degeneration  of  the  epithelial 
cells  (Fig.  698).  Eve  behoves  that  he  has  demonstrated  that  the  columns  of 
cells  are  formed  by  an  ingrowth  of  the  epithehum  of  the  gum,  and  that  the 
starting  point  of  the  disease  is  often  the  irritation  caused  by  a  diseased  tooth. 
Falkson  and  Bryk  on  the  other  hand  believe  that  in  some  cases  at  least  these 
cysts  have  their  origin  in  a  persistence  of  a  portion  of  the  epithelium  forming 
the  enamel  organ  of  the  developing  teeth.  They  base  their  opinion  upon  the 
resemblance  of  the  epithelium  cehs  and  the  contents  of  the  smaller  spaces  to 
those  observed  in  the  enamel  organ.  That  this  disease  is  in  reality  malignant 
is  shown  by  several  cases  recorded  by  Heath.  In  one  of  these  after  operation 
several  recurrences  took  place  in  the  jaw,  and  finally  a  tumour  developed  in  the 
pelvis,  which  was  shown  by  Eve  to  contain  "  tortuous  closely-crowded  columns 
of  small  epithelial  cells." 

In  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  multilocular  cystic  disease.  Heath  says : 
*'  I  should  in  future  be  guided  by  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  the  amount  of 
solid  material  found  in  the  cysts.    In  young  persons  with  cysts  having  fluid- 
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contents  and  little  growth  in  the  bone,  I  should  be  still  inclined  to  adopt 
palliative  measures  and  to  gouge  very  freely,  carefully  watching  the  case  with  a 
view  to  a  more  radical  proceeding,  should  further  development  take  place. 
In  c;ises  of  much  solid  deposit  in  connexion  with  multilocular  cysts,  and  still 
more  in  cases  of  solid  tumour  with  one  or  more  large  cysts,  there  should,  I 
think,  be  no  doubt  as  to  removal  of  one-half  or  more  of  the  lower  jaw,  or  of 
any  portion  of  the  upper  jaw  involved." 

Fibromata  and  Chondromata  are  met  with  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  spring 
either  from  the  periosteum  or  from  the  centre  of  the  bone.  They  resemble 
similar  growths  elsewhere,  and  present  nothing  peculiar. 

Osteomata  of  both  forms,  the  cancellous  and  ivory  exostosis,  are  met  with  in 
the  lower  jaw  ;  it  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  common  seats  of  the  latter  affection. 

Odontoma. — This  is  not  properly  a  tumour  of  the  jaw,  but  it  is  most  con- 
veniently mentioned  here,  as  closely  simulating  disease  of  the  bone.  An 
odontoma  is  the  result  of  some  peculiar  modification  in  the  growth  of  a  tooth, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  an  irregular  mass  of  dentinal  tissues  of  no 
definite  shape.  Bland  Sutton,  who  has  carefully  studied  the  structure  of 
odontomata,  recognizes  three  varieties — radicular,  composite,  and  anomalous. 
A  radicular  odontoma  develops  from  the  root  of  the  tooth  after  the  formation 
of  the  crown  is  complete,  and  hence  it  contains  no  enamel  in  its  composition. 
Outgrowths  from  the  fangs  of  fully  developed  teeth  composed  of  dentine 
and  cement  are  not  uncommon,  forming  the  so-called  "  warty  teeth  ;  "  but  these 
are  seldom  of  sufficient  size  to  be  of  any  surgical  interest. 

A  composite  odontoma  bears  no  resemblance  to  a  tooth,  but  consists  of  a 
"disordered  conglomeration  of  enamel,  dentine,  and  cementum."  According 
to  Heath  only  eleven  cases  have  been  recorded,  all  of  which,  with  one  excep- 
tion, were  in  the  lower  jaw.  Half  a  large  composite  odontoma  is  preserved 
in  the  Museum  of  University  College.  It  was  removed  by  Heath  from  the 
lower  jaw  of  a  lady  aged  eighteen.  Its  cut  surface  has  the  appearance  of 
marble,  and  it  consists  of  several  dental  tissues  mixed  up  together.  Tomes 
has  described  one  removed  by  Fergusson  as  being  "  composed  of  enamel, 
dentine,  and  bone  derived  from  calcification  of  remnants  of  the  dentine  pulp, 
thrown  together  without  any  definite  arrangement."  The  anomalous  examples 
of  odontoma,  three  specimens  of  which  are  described  by  Bland  Sutton,  need 
not  be  referred  to  here. 

Sarcomata  of  various  kinds  form  a  considerable  proportion  of  tumours  of 
the  lower  ja^7.  Myeloid,  spindle-celled,  and  round-celled  sarcomata  are  all 
met  with.  The  first  is  always  central,  the  two  last  may  be  periosteal  or 
central.  Chondrifying  or  ossifying  sarcomata  are  occasionally  met  with.  The 
myeloid  tumour  usually  runs  a  simple  course  ;  the  other  forms  are  frequently 
malignant.  The  mode  of  growth  of  these  tumours  and  the  symptoms  they  give 
rise  to  are  the  same  as  in  other  parts. 

Squamous  Carcinoma  has  already  been  considered  with  diseases  of  the 
gums  (p.  624). 

Diagnosis.— In  the  lower,  as  in  the  upper  jaw,  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  diagnose  the  simple  from  the  malignant  affections  ;  as  in  the  latter  form 
of  disease  an  operation  is  sometimes  not  advisable,  the  soft  tissues  around 
the  bone  being  implicated  to  such  an  extent  as  not  to  admit  of  the  complete 
extirpation  of  the  disease.  The  malignant  tumours  may  generally  be  readily 
detected  by  the  rapidity  of  their  growth,  by  their  pulpy  or  elastic  character 
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Hiid  by  iufiltration  of  neighbouring  parts,  with  early  adliesion  to  the  skin 
and  occasionally  by  their  implicating  the  glands  below  the  jaw. 

The  Treatment  of  solid  tumours  of  the  lower  jaw  must  be  determined  by 
their  nature.  The  simple  fibrous  and  bony  growths  can  usually  be  completely 
removed  without  sacrificing  any  part  of  the  jaw  itself,  or  at  the  most,  tluit 
part  from  which  the  tumour  actually  springs.  In  central  myeloid  sarcoma 
the  most  extensive  operation  that  can  be  required  is  to  remove  completely  the 
affected  segment  of  the  jaw,  dividing  it  beyond  the  limits  of  the  tumour. 
Even  less  extensive  measures  than  this  may  give  satisfactory  results  if  the 
myeloid  tumour  is  still  small.  Thus,  when  it  affects  merely  the  alveolus,  it 
may  be  removed  with  cross-cutting  forceps,  whilst  if  centrally  placed  in  the 
body  of  the  jaw,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  remove  it  and  the  surrounding 
bone  with  the  gouge.  If  recurrence  occurs,  the  affected  part  should  be  com- 
pletely excised.  In  the  treatment  of  subperiosteal  sarcoma  nothing  but  a  free 
removal  of  the  bone  is  likely  to  prove  successful,  and,  indeed,  it  is  in  these 
cases  that  excision  of  half  the  jaw  is  generally  practised. 

Excision  of  the  Lower  Jaw.— The  operation  of  excision  of  a  portion 
of  the  lower  jaw  for  tumour  of  that  bone  was  first  performed  by  Deadrick  of 
Tennessee,  in  1810,  and  not,  as  is  generally  but  erroneously  supposed,  by 
Dupuytren.  As  the  growths  for  which  thjs  operation  is  performed  are  usually 
situated  between  the  symphysis  and  the  angle  of  the  bone,  seldom  extending 
beyond  the  middle  line,  the  operation  is  generally  limited  to  one  side  of  the 
face.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  tumour  may  encroach  so  far  that  it 
may  be  necessary  to  remove  more  than  the  half  of  the  bone  ;  and  in  other 
cases  again,  though  of  very  rare  occurrence,  the  whole  of  the  bone  has  been 
disarticulated. 

When  the  tumour  is  of  moderate  size,  and  is  situated  about  midicay  Mivem 
ihe  symphysis  and  mnjh  of  the  jaw,  it  may  be  reached  by  making  a  curved 
incision  of  sufficient  length  under  the  lower  edge  of  the  bone,  and  can-ying 
the  anterior  extremity  of  it  well  forward  upon  the  chin,  but  not  dividing  the 
lower  lip,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  nor  cutting  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth  ;  then 
dissecting  up  the  flap  thus  formed,  and  carrying  the  knife  cautiously  along 
the  inner  side  of  the  jaw,  so  as  to  detach  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
and  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  to  a  sufficient  extent.  In  doing  this,  the  hsemor- 
rhage  is  often  very  profuse  :  the  bleeding  from  the  facial  artery  is  particularly 
forcible,  and  should  be  at  once  controlled  by  the  application  of  ligatures  to 
both  ends  of  the  divided  artery,  and  to  any  other  points  from  which  it  is 
abundant.  Unless  this  be  done,  the  after-steps  of  the  operation  will  be 
rendered  much  more  obscure  and  difficult.  One  of  the  teeth  on  each  side  of 
the  tumour  having  previously  been  drawn,  the  jaw  must  now  be  deeply 
notched  through  their  alveoli  into  its  base  with  a  narrow  strong-backed  saw, 
and  cut  through  with  forceps,  or  completely  divided  with  the  saw.  After  the 
piece  of  bone,  with  the  attached  tumour,  has  been  removed,  and  all  bleeding 
vessels  have  been  secured,  the  flap  of  cheek  should  be  laid  down,  and  retained 
in  situ  by  means  of  sutures.  Occasionally  the  dental  artery  in  the  cut  jaw 
gives  trouble  ;  the  haemorrhage  from  this  source  may  be  checked  by  touching 
it  with  the  actual  cautery.  The  patient  must  at  first  be  fed  with  slops,  which 
should  be  sucked  in  through  a  tube.  At  a  later  period,  when  cicatrization  is 
well  advanced,  the  teeth  should  be  tied  together  with  strong  silver  wire  ;  or  a 
silver  cap  should  be  fitted  upon  the  teeth  of  the  two  portions  of  bone  that  are 
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left,  and  attached  by  an  elastic  spring  to  another  silver  cap  put  on  those 
of  the  upper  jaw,  so  as.  to  prevent  the  displacement  that  would  otherwise 
r.ccur  in  the  smaller  fragment.  Union  takes  place  after  a  time  by  fibrous 
rissue,  which  becomes  sufficiently  dense  to  make  the  jaw  strong  and  useful. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  tumour  encroaches  upon  ihe  angle  and  ramus 
of  the  jaw,  it  is  usually  better  to  remove  the  bone  at  tlie  articulation  on 
the  affected  side  ;  for,  if  the  articular  end  including  the  coronoid  process 
be  left,  it  will  be  displaced  forwards  and  upwards  by  the  action  of  the 
temporal  and  external  pterygoid  muscles,  and  be  a  source  of  much  incon- 
venience to  the  patient,  not  compensated  by  any  corresponding  ntility.  In 
these  cases,  the  removal  of  one-half  of  the  jaw  will  consequently  be  required, 


Fig.  6S0.— Excision  of  Lower  Jaw.    Soft  parts  raised. 


and  the  operation  may  be  performed  in  the  following  way.  The  patient's 
head  must  be  allowed  to  fall  a  little  backwards  so  that  the  chin  may  be  weU 
raised  from  the  chest.  An  incision  is  then  made,  commencing  near  the 
symphysis,  passing  along  t;he  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  jaw  as  far  as 
the  angle  and  then  upwards  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  ramus  as  far  as  the 
level  of  the  lobule  of  the  ear.  If  the  tumour  be  very  large  it  may  be  necessary 
to  make  an  incision  upwards  towards  the  lip  from  the  anterior  end  of  that 
just  mentioned  or  even  to  divide  the  lip  completely,  but  this  should  be  avoided 
if  possible.  The  facial  artery  and  vein  are  wounded  in  the  first  incision  and 
must  be  at  once  secured.  The  flap  is  then  raised  and  the  mucous  membrane 
divided  along  its  reflexion  from  the  cheek.  If  the  tumour  is  simple  this 
inay  be  partly  done  with  a  periosteal  elevator,  the  periosteum  being  saved 
^here  it  can  be  safely  taken  from  over  the  tumour.   The  knife  is  then  carried 
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behind  the  jaw  ,n  front  of  the  tumour  separating  the  mylo-hyoid  and  dividing 
the  mucous  membrane  ,n  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  care  bein/taken  not  0  "! 
away  the  genio-hyoid  and  genio-hyo-glossus  muscles,  unless  the  situation  of  Z 
tumour  IS  such  that  this  cannot  be  avoided.  If  these  muscles  are  necessai% 
divided,  a  thick  ligature  should  be  passed  through  the  end  of  the  tongue  wLioh 
must  be  drawn  forwards  by  an  assistant,  lest  it  fall  backwards  into  the  pharvn^ 
and  thus  occasion  suffocation,  as  has  happened  to  Surgeons  of  eminence  hot) 
in  France  and  in  America.  The  jaw  having  been  cleared  on  both  sidos  in 
iront  of  the  tumour,  the  incisor  tooth  must  be  drawn  at  the  point  where'it  is 
intended  to  divide  the  bone,  and  the  saw  (Fig.  G99)  apphed.  The  section 
should  be  completed  with  the  saw,  as  if  the  bone-forceps  be  used  a  jagged  edrre 
will  probably  be  left.    The  jaw  is  then  seized  either  by  the  fingers  or  in  th^ 


Fig.  700.— Excision  of  Lower  Jaw.    Disarticulation  of  Condyle. 


lion-forceps,  forcibly  depressed  and  drawn  somewhat  outwards,  while  the 
cheek  flap  is  pulled  upwards  so  as  to  bring  the  coronoid  process  into  view  with 
the  attachment  of  the  temporal  muscle,  which  must  be  divided.  If,  as  some- 
times happens,  this  cannot  easily  be  reached,  the  coronoid  process  may  be  cut 
through  with  a  saw  and  removed  afterwards.  As  soon  as  the  bone  is  freed 
from  the  temporal  muscle  it  may  be  drawn  more  outwards  and  its  inner  side 
cleared  from  the  internal  pterygoid,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  edge  of  the 
knife  turned  towards  the  bone  to  avoid  the  submaxillary  gland  and  the  lingual 
nerve.  Lastly,  by  forcibly  depressing  the  bone  the  condyle  is  dislocated  ;  the 
external  pterygoid  is  divided  by  a  touch  of  the  knife,  and  the  bone  then  comes 
away  (Fig.  700).  During  this  stage  of  the  operation  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  divide  the  internal  maxillary  artery,  which  lies  close  to  the  neck  of  the  bone 
between  it  and  the  internal  lateral  ligament.  If  the  bone  be  twisted  too  much 
outwards  the  condyle  will  pass  under  the  artery,  which  is  then  torn  through 
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or  cat.  Should  the  artery  be  divided,  it  must  be  ligatured,  or  if  it  be  cut  veiy 
close  to  the  main  trunk  it  may  be  necessary  to  tie  that  immediately  below  the 
point  at  which  it  divides  into  the  temporal  and  internal  maxillary.  In  de- 
pressing the  bone  to  reach  the  temporal  muscle  and  the  joint,  care^  must  be 
taken  not  to  use  too  much  force,  lest  the  ramus  give  way,  having  been 
weakened  by  the  disease.  This  accident  causes  a  good  deal  of  dii^ioulty  in 
disarticulation,  which  can  be  accomplished  only  by  seizing  the  fragment 
left  behind  in  necrosis-forceps,  dragging  it  forwards  and  then  dividing  the 
muscle  and  capsule.  When  the  operation  is  completed  the  raw  surface 
should  be  sponged  Avith  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  and  sprinkled  with 
iodoform.  The  flap  is  then  brought  down  and  secured  with  sutures,  a 
drainage-tube  being  inserted  in  the  most  dependent  angle  of  the  wound. 
If  the  symphysis  have  been  removed  the  root  of  the  tongue  must  be  stitched 
forwards  and  the  ligature  through  its  tip  must  be  retained  for  a  few  days  till 
all  danger  of  its  falling  backwards  into  the  pharynx  is  past,  so  that  it  may  be 
drawn  forward  if  necessity  arises.  When  cicatrization  is  complete  a  dense 
mass  of  fibrous  tissue  is  formed  in  the  place  of  the  jaw,  and  comparatively 
little  deformity  results. 

Diseases  of  the  Temporo-Maxillary  Articulation. — The  articulation 
of  the  jaw,  though  less  frequently  diseased  than  most  other  joints,  is  liable  to 
the  same  aflections  as  similar  parts  elsewhere.  Chronic  Rheumatic  Arthri- 
tis of  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation  has  already  been  described  (p.  649). 
Acute  Arthritis,  terminating  in  destruction  of  the  joint  and  fibrous  or 
osseous  ankylosis,  most  commonly  occurs  in  consequence  of  disease  of  the 
middle  ear  in  scarlet  fever.  According  to  A.  E.  Barker,  who  has  specially 
called  attention  to  this  form  of  disease,  it  is  met  with  almost  exclusively  in 
children,  and  is  due  to  the  persistence  of  a  hiatus  in  that  part  of  the  tympanic 
plate  forming  the  floor  of  the  meatus  and  the  roof  of  the  articulation.  This 
hiatus  is  always  present  in  infancy,  and  may  remain  in  adult  life.  The  disease 
may  result  also  from  necrosis  of  .the  bone  in  chronic  suppurative  inflammation 
of  the  middle  ear  after  fevers.  The  symptoms  are  those  met  with  in  other 
joints — acute  pain,  redness,  swelling,  and  the  formation  of  abscesses  discharg- 
ing either  on  the  cheek  or  by  the  ear.  The  treatment  consists  in  rest  and 
opening  the  abscesses.  Ankylosis  of  the  Jaw  may  be  fibrous  or  osseous. 
It  necessarily,  even  if  affecting  one  side  only,  prevents  mastication.  If  fibrous, 
it  may  be  treated  by  forcibly  opening  the  mouth  under  chloroform  by  means 
of  a  screw-gag,  or  of  an  apparatus  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose,  after 
which  a  wedge  may  be  placed  between  the  teeth  to  keep  them  apart.  This 
treatment  is  painful,  and  has  to  be  repeated  at  intervals  for  some  time,  lest  the 
articulation  again  become  stiffened.  It  is  not  usually  very  satisfactory.  Span  ton 
has  succeeded  in  producing  a  better  result  by  dividing  the  fibrous  bands  in  the 
articulation  by  means  of  a  tenotome  passed  into  it.  In  firm  fibrous  ankylosis 
in  which  other  means  have  failed,  or  in  osseous  ankylosis,  the  only  treatment 
likely  to  be  followed  by  good  results  is  excision  of  the  condyle  of  the  jaw.  This 
is  best  done  by  an  incision  carried  along  the  lower  border  of  the  zygoma  from 
immediately  in  fronc  of  the  ear,  avoiding  the  temporal  artery,  to  the  malar 
bone.  From  the  middle  of  this  a  short  vertical  incision  may  be  carried  down- 
wards, for  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  dividing  the  skin  and  fat  only. 
The  masseter  is  then  separated  from  the  zygomatic  arch,  as  far  as  it  is  exposed, 
by  the  scalpel  and  periosteal  elevator.    The  neck  of  the  bone  is  thus  fully  ex- 
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posed,  and  must  be  carefully  cleaned  with  a  narrow  elevator  keenin.  .1.  . 

he  bone  so  as  to  avoid  injuring  the  facial  nerve  or  \ZZ\^Zl!-f"^  " 
Ihe  neck  of  the  bone  is  then  divided  with  a  narrow  cS  X  h  '  f  2' 
ankylosis  ,s  fibrous,  it  may  be  possible  to  lever  the  condyl    ont  wit  t 

evator  ;  if  .t  ,s  osseous,  a  second  section  of  the  bone  must  b  made    ith  t 
ch.sel  Hnmed.ately  below  the  zygoma.    This  operation  has  beeTsuc  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
performed  by  Davies-Colley,  Heath,  and  others     The  result  is  ^fvP 

h^tS;  'r        ''''''''''''  -  ^^'^-^  of  ti  c  dy 

had  failed  to  reheve  the  contraction,  W.  H.  Bennett  excised  the  an^^le  of  the 

]aw  on  each  s,de  with  a  satisfactory  result.    Hum,.hry.  of  Cambri^.e  a 

successfully  removed  the  condyle  in  1856  for  rheuma-toid^arthritis.    ^  ' 

Hears  of  1  hiladelphia,  has  successfully  operated  on  four  cases  from  within 
tne  mou  h.  He  first  passes  a  sharp  bistoury  between  the  masseter  and  the 
bone  at  the  level  of  the  last  molar  tooth,  and  then  saws  through  the  ramus  at 
that  pomt.  The  soft  parts  are  next  separated  from  the  bone  above  the  section 
by  a  periosteal  elevator,  and  the  insertion  of  the  temporal  muscle  divided  with 
a  probe-pointed  bistoury.  The  bone  is  then  seized  in  the  lion-forceps  and  an 
attempt  made  to  wrench  it  out.  If  the  ankylosis  is  bony,  the  neck  probably 
fractures,  and  is  then  smoothed  down,  and  as  much  as  may  be  necessary 
removed  with  a  chisel.  Htemorrhage  is  arrested  by  pressure.  The  internal 
maxillary  artery  is  avoided  by  keeping  the  instruments  close  to  the  bone  but 
the  inferior  dental  nerve  and  artery  are  necessarily  divided.  The  facial  nerve 
on  the  other  hand  is  not  in  danger,  nor  is  there  any  external  scar.  The 
results  of  his  cases  were  most  satisfactory. 

Enlargement  of  the  Condyle  of  the  Jaw  is  a  rare  condition  occasionally 
met  with.  There  is  great  and  irregular  increase  in  size  of  the  condyle,  ap- 
parently due  to  the  formation  of  ossifying  cartilaginous  outgrowths  similar  to 
those  of  rheumatoid  arthritis.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  recorded  by  Adams, 
other  joints  were  similarly  affected.  In  two  other  cases  recorded  by  McCarthy 
and  Heath,  there  were  no  signs  of  general  articular  affection.  In  Heath's 
case  the  chin  was  thrown  over  to  the  opposite  side,  and  great  deformity 
resulted.  The  diseased  condyle  was  successfully  removed.  It  measured  one 
inch  and  three-quarters  from  before  back,  and  one  inch  across.  The  improve- 
ment in  the  appearance  and  in  the  utility  of  the  jaw  was  very  marked. 

Spasmodic  Closure  of  the  Jaws. — Spasmodic  closure  of  the  jaws,  lasting 
weeks  or  months,  and  often  accompanied  by  considerable  pain,  is  not  an 
uncommon  result  of  retention  of  the  wisdom  tooth,  either  from  faulty  position, 
or  from  the  second  molar  not  allowing  room  for  it  to  reach  the  surface.  It 
occurs  between  the  ages  of  20  and  35,  at  the  period  at  wdiich  the  wisdom  tooth 
should  be  cut.  Chloroform  must  be  administered,  and  the  mouth  gagged 
open.  The  second  molar  must  then  be  extracted  to  give  room  for  the  wisdom 
tooth,  after  which  the  symptoms  soon  subside. 

Permanent  Closure  of  the  Jaws  may  be  due  to  ankylosis  of  the  joint, 
as  already  described.  It  may  also  be  the  result  of  contraction  of  cicatrices, 
resulting  from  cancrum  oris,  or  from  gangrenous  stomatitis  following  the 
excessive  administration  of  mercury,  or  more  rarely  fi-om  extensive  necrosis. 
When  the  mucous  membrane  has  been  destroyed  by  ulceration  from  the  one 
alveolar  border  to  the  other,  the  resulting  cicatrix  binds  the  jaws  so  firmly 
together,  that  not  only  is  movement  impossible,  but  the  inside  of  the  cheek  is 
in  such  close  contact  with  the  teeth,  that  there  is  scarcely  room  to  pass  a 
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livector  between  them.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  evident  that  little 
an  be  done  to  relieve  the  patient  from  within  the  mouth.  Division  of  the 
•icatrix  followed  by  forcible  extension  has  been  recommended  and  practised, 
Hit  never  with  any  good  result.  As  the  raw  surface  heals,  the  contraction 
locessarily  recurs,  and  the  last  state  of  the  patient  is  much  the  same  as  the 
irst.  Mears,  however,  states  that  contraction  is  less  likely  to  recur  if  the 
lands  are  slowly  divided  by  means  of  a  ligature  passed  round  them  from 
vithin  the  mouth.  If  the  band  were  very  narrow,  and  healthy  mucous 
nembrane  existed  on  each  side,  which  could  be  drawn  in  by  contraction  of 
he  sore  in  healing  while  the  mouth  was  gagged  open,  some  benefit  might 
suit,  but  practically  such  a  condition  is  never  met  with.  Various  attempts 
It  plastic  operations,  similar  to  those  performed  for  faulty  cicatrices  in  the 
;kin,  have  been  suggested  and  attempted,  but  no  good  result  has  been  obtained. 
\n  order  to  relieve  this  distressing  deformity,  Esmarch,  of  Kiel,  in  1855, 
uiggested  division  of  the  jaw  and  the  formation  of  a  false  joint  in  front  of  the 
■icatricial  bands.  About  the  same  time,  Rizzoli,  of  Bologna,  made  a  similar 
iuggestion.  In  Eizzoli's  method  the  jaw  is  simply  divided  from  within  the 
nouth  with  a  pair  of  strong  cutting  pliers  ;  in  Esmarch's  operation  a  wedge- 
shaped  piece  of  bone  with  the  apex  towards  the  alveolar  border  is  removed 
a  ith  a  saw  from  an  incision  made  from  outside  at  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw. 
'|rhe  performance  of  the  operation  is  sufiiciently  easy,  but  considerable  diffi- 
culty is  found  in  maintaining  the  movement  between  the  fragments  after 
ncatrization  is  complete.  The  tendency  to  re-union  by  bone,  or  by  fibrous 
•jssue  so  dense  as  to  prevent  all  movement,  is  certainly  less  when  a  con- 
siderable piece  of  the  jaw  is  removed.  Christopher  Heath,  who  was  one  of 
:he  first  to  perform  the  operation  in  this  country,  expresses  a  strong  preference 
for  Esmarch's  operation.  In  one  case  operated  on  by  him  by  this  method  in 
1864,  the  patient  was  found  to  have  good  use  of  the  sound  side  of  the  jaw  in 
1880.  The  wedge  of  bone  removed  measured  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  at  the 
ower  border. 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 

PLASTIC  SURGEKY  OF  THE  FACE  AND  MOUTH. 

tionJfW^f '°  Surgery  is  meant  the  performance  of  opera- 

ions  tor  the  repair  of  deficiencies  in  structure,  whether  resultin-  from  iiW 
from  disease,  or  from  malformation.  ^ 

vJfor/''''.  P°^'^^°^«  of  the  body  may  retain  sufficient 

vitahty  to  become  again  adherent,  when  attached  only  by  a  very  narrow 
tongue  of  tissue  to  the  part  from  which  they  have  been  all  but  sep  ra™ 
This  has  often  been  observed  in  injuries  of  the  face  and  fingers,  portionrof 
which  have  been  almost  completely  severed,  and  yet  have  nnited  again  on 
being  replaced.    But  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  on  record  to  show 
that  certain  parts,  when  completely  separated,  may,  after  being  replaced, 
again  become  adherent.    The  most  remarkable  instances  of  this  kind  are 
those  which  are  related  by  Hoff-acher,  and  attested  by  Chelius  and  Velpeaa. 
Molfacher  was  officially  appointed  to  attend  as  Surgeon  at  the  duels  which 
were  then,  as  now,  frequent  amongst  the  students  at  Heidelberg  ;  and,  as  at 
these  encounters  swords  were  used,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeino-  a  con- 
siderable number  of  incised  wounds,  and  has  related  no  fewer  than  sixteen 
cases  in  which  portions  of  the  nose,  lips,  or  chin  had  been  sliced  off,  and, 
being  put  on  again,  contracted  adhesions.    Amongst  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  IS  one  in  which  the  end  of  the  nose  was  sliced  off,  and  fell  under  a  chest 
of  drawers  ;  it  was  not  found  for  some  time,  but,  on  being  recovered  and 
washed,  was  stitched  on,  and  became  firmly  attached.    In  another  instance,  a 
dog  that  was  in  the  room  snapped  up  the  detached  portion  of  the  organ  as  it 
fell  to  the  ground,  but  the  nose,  being  immediately  taken  out  of  the  animal's 
mouth  and  put  on  again,  became  firmly  fixed. 

In  order  that  union  should  take  place  between  parts  that  have  been  separated 
completely  or  nearly  so,  and  the  rest  of  the  body,  it  is  necessary  that  they  be 
soft  and  vascular,  and  more  especially  that  their  structure  be  of  a  homogeneous 
character  such  as  is  met  with  in  the  tissues  of  the  face,  where  no  very  large 
blood-vessels,  nerves,  tendons,  or  bones  are  found.  It  is  the  same  in  plastic 
operations,  which  succeed  best  under  similar  conditions  of  tissue,  and  which 
are  conducted  on  the  same  princij)le  as  an  attempt  at  union  in  a  partially 
severed  structure. 

It  is  principally  for  deformities  and  loss  of  the  nose  and  lip  that  plastic 
operations  are  of  much  service  ;  they  may,  however,  occasionally  be  had 
recourse  to  in  other  situations,  as  about  the  cheeks  and  eyelids.  Reference 
has  already  been  made  (Vol.  L,  p.  899)  to  the  performance  of  plastic  opera- 
tions on  the  perinseum.  In  the  practice  of  this  very  interesting  branch  of 
surgery,  there  is  much  opportunity  for  the  display  of  manual  dexterity.  On 
this,  indeed,  almost  the  whole  success  of  the  operation  depends  ;  and  a  vast 
deal  may  be  done  in  apparently  the  most  unpromising  cases  by  skill  and 
patience.    In  these  operative  procedures  the  names  of  Serres,  Dieffcnbach, 
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Listoii,  8yme,  Fergusson,  Bedillofc,  Langeiibeck,  Jobert,  and  Wolfe  deservedly 
ake  the  first  rank. 

lu  performing  the  various  plastic  operations  five  methods  have  been 
■luployed.    In  the  first,  the  flap  of  the  skin  that  is  intended  to  repair  the  lost 
.cructure  is  transplanted  from  a  distant  part,  as  the  arm.    This  operation, 
utroduced  by  the  Italian  Surgeon  Tagliacotius  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
lence  commonly  called  by  his  name,  has  in  a  great  measure  fallen  into  disuse, 
111  account  of  the  difficulty  of  its  execution,  and  the  great  uncertainty  of 
.bfcaiuing  a  successful  result.    The  second  plan,  which  was  first  practised  by 
i.  Lawson  and  subsequently  by  Wolfe,  of  Glasgow,  consists  in  the  transplan- 
ation  of  a  piece  of  skin  of  considerable  si/e  from  one  part  of  the  body  to 
mother,  the  transplanted  portion  being  completely  separated  at  the  time  of 
:lie  operation,  and  carefully  freed  from  every  trace  of  subcutaneous  fat  with  a 
air  of  sharp  flat  scissors.  Thiersch's  method  of  skin-grafting  (Yol.  I.,  p.  278), 
hich  may  be  regarded  as  a  modification  of  this  plan,  is  now  largely  employed 
remedying  defects  about  the  cheeks  and  eyelids.    The  third  plan  consists 
in  transplanting  the  reparative  structure  from  some  part  in  the  neighbourhood 
jf  the  organ  to  be  repaired :  the  skin  from  the  forehead,  for  instance,  being  used 
for  the  formation  of  a  new  nose ;  that  from  the  chin  for  the  restoration  of  a 
>st  hp.    This  procedure,  which  seems  first  to  have  been  adopted  by  the 
natives  of  India  in  repairing  the  loss  of  the  nose,  has  been  most  commonly 
Employed  in  this  country  in  plastic  operations  on  the  face.    The  fourth  method 
consists  in  loosening  the  skin  by  a  process  of  subcutaneous  section  to  some 
distance  around  the  part  to  be  repaired,  and  then  drawing  it  forwards  with  or 
Aithout  incision  through  its  substance.    This  gliding  operation  is  chiefly 
practised  for  the  closure  of  fistulous  openings.    The  fifth  method  is  employed 
in  cases  where  an  abnormal  fissure  exists  in  a  part.    It  consists  in  bringing 
together  and  uniting  the  edges  of  the  fissure,  after  having  pared  them  evenly, 
50  as  to  expose  their  vascular  surfaces. 

Union  in  plastic  operations  should  take  place  by  the  first  intention.  Should 
this  fail,  however,  the  Surgeon  need  not  despair;  as  the  parts  may  unite  .by 
granulation  in  a  very  satisfactory  and  complete  manner. 

For  proper  union  to  be  obtained,  it  is  necessary  that  the  edges  be  cleanly 
and  evenly  cut,  so  as  to  adjust  themselves  accurately  to  one  another.  This 
may  often  best  be  effected  by  making  the  incision  in  the  part  that  is  to 
receive  the  flap  somewhat  bevelled,  thus  securing  a  more  accurate  adaptation 
nf  the  edges.  After  the  flap  has  been  formed  and  the  part  in  which  it  is 
to  be  transplanted  properly  pared,  the  operation  should  be  delayed  a  few 
minutes  until  all  bleeding  has  ceased.  This  is  of  much  importance,  as  the 
interposition  of  a  layer  of  blood-clot  will  materially  interfere  with  union.  In 
bringing  the  parts  into  apposition,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  no  undue 
traction  be  exercised,  lest  their  circulation  be  interfered  with,  and  their  vitality 
be  endangered.  The  parts  may  be  maintained  in  apposition  by  sutures. 
These  should  be  as  fine  as  possible,  introduced  with  a  small  needle,  and 
knotted  on  the  sound  parts.  Horse-hair,  fine  catgut  or  silkworm-gut  will  be 
lound  the  best  materials  where  there  is  no  strain  on  the  sutures  ;  should  there 
unavoidably  be  some  strain  a  deep  metallic  stitch  should  be  passed  to  relieve 
the  finer  sutures.  Occasionally  hare-lip  pins  may  advantageously  be  used.  The 
use  of  collodion,  where  applicable,  is  of  great  advantage,  as  it  not  only  secures 
adhesion,  but,  by  excluding  the  air,  lessens  the  chance  of  suppuration.    If  the 
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wound  IS  large,  it  must  not  be  completely  covered  by  collodion  lest  diBcliarireg 
accumulate  beneath  the  flap.  In  some  parts  in  which  the  wound  is  moistened 
by  the  secretion  of  a  neighbouring  mucous  membrane  and  cannot  be  kept 
dry,  as  in  the  eyelids,  wet  boric  acid  lint  or  boric  acid  ointment  will  be 
found  the  best  application  ;  in  other  parts  absorbent  iodoform  or  sahoylic 
wool  may  be  applied,  a  small  piece  of  the  "protective"  oil-skin  being  placed 
next  the  wound  to  prevent  it  from  sticking.  The  wool  may  be  fixed  in 
position  by  collodion. 

For  a  plastic  procedure  to  succeed,  it  is  necessary  that  no  morbid  process  be 
going  on  in  the  seat  of  operation  ;  and  not  only  that  none  be  actually  in 
progress,  but  that  all  have  ceased  for  some  considerable  time.  This  is  more 
particularly  the  case  when  the  deformity  has  resulted  from  strumous  or 
syphilitic  ulceration.  In  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  the  constitution 
is  sound,  as  well  as  that  all  local  disease  has  been  eradicated  ;  otherwise  the 
irritation  of  the  operation  might  set  it  up  again,  aud  the  new  flap  might  be 
invaded  and  destroyed.  From  want  of  this  precaution,  I  have  more  than 
once  seen  disappointment  result.  As  a  general  rule,  plastic  operations  prac- 
tised for  the  repair  of  mutilations  from  injury  or  of  congenital  deficiencies, 
are  more  successful  than  those  that  are  performed  after  disease. 

No  routine  system  of  treatment  should  be  adopted  ;  but  a  few  days  of  rest, 
good  diet,  and  a  dose  or  two  of  aperient  medicine,  may  be  prescribed  before 
the  operation  is  proceeded  Avith.  In  the  after-treatment  of  the  case,  a 
nourishing  but  unstimuiating  regimen  should  be  observed. 

Faulty  Cicatrices  about  the  face  and  neck  often  occasion  much  deformity 
and  annoyance,  and  may  require  a  plastic  operation  for  their  removal.  Those 
resulting  from  burns  have  already  been  considered,  as  also  their  treatment 
(Vol.  I.,  p.  399  et  seq.).  Much  may  be  done  by  proper  surgical  means  to 
remove  the  disfigurement  occasioned  by  the  puckered  or  discoloured  scars 
sometimes  left  by  strumous  abscesses,  or  the  healing  of  wounds  with  dirt  or 
grains  of  gunpowder  imbedded  in  them.  This  is  best  done  by  dissecting  the 
scars  out,  then  loosening  the  edges  of  the  cut  by  running  the  point  of  the 
scalpel  under  the  skin,  so  that  they  may  be  brought  together  without 
puckering,  and  uniting  them  by  means  of  horse-hair  or  catgut  sutures  passed 
with  a  fine  sewing  or  Hagedorn's  needle. 

Burow's  Operation. — A  plastic  operation  specially  suited  for  the  repair 
of  deformity  consequent  on  the  removal  of  morbid  growths  from  the  cheeks 
.and  other  parts  of  the  face,  was  introduced  by  Burow,  a  Polish  Surgeon, 
and  successfully  performed  by  Stokes  (Fig.  701).  The  steps  are  as  foHows: 
The  growth  to  be  removed  is  included  in  three  incisions,  1,  2,  3  ;  and 
the  integuments  from  which  it  springs  are  then  carefully  dissected  off, 
leaving  a  raw  triangle,  the  apex  of  which  is  on  one,  the  base  on  the  other 
side  of  the  tumour.  The  incision  1,  4,  3,  is  then  carried  outwards  to  5,  8,  7, 
BO  that  the  whole  distance  from  1  to  7  is  exactly  three  times  that  of  the  base 
of  the  raw  surface  ;  a  second  triangle,  5,  G,  7,  is  then  made,  having  its  base  on 
the  outer  third  of  this  horizontal  incision.  The  two  triangles  must  be  of 
equal  size,  and  the  integuments  are  dissected  ofl'  5,  6,  7.  There  are  thus  two 
raw  surfaces  to  be  covered  in.  This  is  done  by  dissecting  up  carefully  the 
fl.aps  1,  5,  6,  and  2,  3,  7.  When  this  is  done,  the  points  1  and  3,  and  5  and 
7,  are 'respectively  drawn  together,  each  by  one  suture,  and  the  two  raw 
triangular  surfaces  are  thus  covered  in. 
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Plastic  operations  of  various  kinds  are  frequently  performed  on  the  eyelids. 

Blepharoplasty,  or  the  operation  by  which  the  eyelids  are  repaired,  is 
occasionally  required  for  loss  of  substance — the  result  of  wounds,  cicatrices,  or 
operations.  It  is  less  satisfactory  in  its  results  than  most  of  the  other  plastic 
procedures  about  the  face  ;  yet  it  may,  in  some  cases,  materially  improve  tlie 
patient's  appearance. 

When  the  upper  eyelid  requires  repair,  the  flap  is  taken  from  the  forehead  ; 
when  it  is  the  lower  lid,  from  the  cheek  or  temple.  This  operation  may  be 
performed  by  the  gliding  method,  by  twisting  a  flap  into  its  new  situation,  or 
by  transplantation  of  a  piece  of  skin.  By  the  gliding  method,  a  triangular 
flap  is  cut  and  partially  detached  (Fig.  702,  a),  and  then  drawn  gently 
forwards  until  it  corresponds  to  and  fills  up  the  gap  that  requires  repair,  when 
ib  is  there  fixed  by  a  few  points  of  suture.  When  the  twisting  method  is 
employed,  an  oval  flap  is  detached  (Fig.  702,  &),  except  its  pedicle,  and 
twisted  down,  to  be  planted  on  the  raw  surface. 

Occasionally  neither  of  these  methods  is  applicable  ;  and  then  the  procedure 
that  I  successfully  adopted  in  a  case  of  which  the  annexed  cut  (Fig.  703)  is  a 
representation,  may  be  followed.    In  this  case,  which  was  that  of  a  lady  who 


had  received  a  severe  mutilation  of  the  face  by  the  bursting  of  a  ginger-beer 
bottle,  there  was  a  deep  and  hard  cicatrix  across  the  lower  eyelid,  causing 
depression  and  eversion  of  its  outer  portion,  and  adhesion  of  the  inner  part  to 
the  ball  of  the  eye.  After  dividing  the  adhesions  and  removing  the  cicatrix, 
I  made  a  semilunar  incision  so  as  to  dissect  up  the  eyelid,  and  then  fixed  it  by 
points  of  suture  in  its  new  situation,  when  it  became  firmly  adherent  (Fig. 
704),  and  scarcely  any  apparent  deformity  was  left.  In  another  very  similar 
case,  in  which  a  girl  had  been  bitten  through  the  lower  eyelid  by  a  dog,  a 
similar  operation  was  practised  with  equally  good  results.  In  both  these 
cases  the  eyeball,  having  been  injured,  had  become  atrophied,  with  opacity  of 
the  cornea.  But,  when  an  artificial  eye  was  adjusted  to  the  shrunken  globe, 
the  appearance  of  the  patient  was  most  satisfactory. 

Restoration  of  the  lower  eyelid  in  extreme  ectropion  by  complete  trans- 
plantation of  a  piece  of  skin  was  first  performed  by  G-.  Lawson  in  1870,  and 
afterwards  by  Wolfe  of  Glasgow  in  1875,  since  which  time  it  has  repeatedly 
been  performed  with  success.  The  operation  is  thus  performed  :  the  eyelid 
IS  first  freed  from  the  abnormal  situation  into  which  it  has  been  drawn  until 
its  free  border  can  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  upper  lid,  to  which  it 
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is  fixed  by  sutures.  An  accurate  pattern  of  tlie  raw  sui-faco  to  l)e  covered  ig 
then  taken,  and  a  flap  of  skin  is  raised  from  the  forearm  corresponding  in 
shape  but  a  little  larger  to  allow  for  shrinking.  The  under  surface  of  tho°iap 
is  then  fi-eed  from  every  vestige  of  subcutaneous  tissue  with  a  pair  of  flat 
sharp  scissors,  so  as  to  have  a  white  appearance.  It  is  then  applied  to  the  raw 
surface  and  united  to  the  surrounding  skin  by  fine  silk  sutures.  A  dressinfr 
of  warm  wet  boric  acid  lint  may  then  be  applied  and  covered  by  guttif- 
percha  tissue  and  cotton-wool.  About  a  fortnight  after  the  operation,  after 
the  flap  has  become  firmly  adherent,  the  sutures  uniting  the  lids  may  be 
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Pig.  703. — Lower  Eyelid  deformed  by  Cicatrix. 


Fig.  704.— Lower  Eyelid  after  Operation. 


removed  and  the  eye  allowed  to  open.  In  a  case  successfully  operated  on  by 
Wolfe,  the  oval  piece  of  skin  transplanted  measured  two  inches  by  one  and  a 
quarter.  It  united  by  first  intention,  without  even  desquamation  of  the 
cuticle  taking  place. 
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Rhinoplastic  Operations  are  undertaken  for  the  restoration  of  a  part 
of  the  nose  which  has  been  destroyed  by  injury  or  disease.  This  branch 
of  plastic  surgery  has  long  received  much  attention,  and  has  been  reduced 
to  definite  rules.  Either  the  entire  nose,  or  a  portion  of  it,  may  require 
restoration. 

Columna. — When  the  column  a  and  a  portion  of  the  septum  are  destroyed, 
a  large  gap  is  left  at  the  nasal  aperture  ;  and,  the  nose  becoming  flattened  in 
consequence  of  its  tip  falling  in,  great  deformity  necessarily  results.  The 
upper  lip  also,  losing  that  amount  of  support  which  it  receives  from  the 
columna,  becomes  pendulous,  projecting,  and  thickened.  The  restoration  of 
the  columna  is  effected  from  the  upper  lip,  which,  by  being  reduced  in  size,  is 
rendered  more  shapely.  The  operation  consists  in  cutting  through  the  whole 
lip  from  above  downwards  on  each  side  of  the  mesial  line,  so  as  to  leave  a 
tongue  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  width.  This  is  then  turned  up  ;  and  its 
fi-ee  end  being  well  pared,  and  the  under  surface  of  the  tip  of  the  nose 
properly  freshened,  it  is  fixed  by  means  of  a  fine  hare-lip  pin  and  twisted 
suture,  which  should  be  left  in  for  about  four  days.  Union  takes  place  in  a 
few  days  ;  but  until  this  is  firm,  the  new  columna  must  be  properly  supported 
with  narrow  strips  of  plaster  fixed  to  the  cheek  on  each  side.  No  twisting  of 
this  small  flap  is  required,  as  the  mucous  surface  speedily  becomes  cutaneous, 
and  vice  versa.  The  division  in  the  upper  lip  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  an  ordinary  hare-lip,  and  unites  without  difficulty,  lessening  greatly  the 
deformity  in  this  part. 

Ala.— When  one  ala  only  is  deficient,  the  rest  of  the  nose  being  sound,  one 
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of  three  processes  may  be  adopted  to  remedy  the  deformity  :  1.  When  a  small 
Ition  only  of  the  free  border  of  the  tip  has  been  lost  (Fig.  705),  an  mc.sion 
should  be  made  across  the  nose,  and  the  remains  of  the  ala  f^^d  a  portion  of 
the  nasal  integument  thus  marked  out  dissected  down,  and  attached  to  the  end 
of  the  oro-an.    In  this  way  a  very  excellent  result  may  be  obtained. 

2  If  the  loss  of  substance  be  greater,  a  flap  of  skin,  of  the  proper  shape, 
may  be  raised  from  the  cheek,  applied  to  the  previously  pared  edges  ot  the 
part  requiring  it,  and  fixed  there  by  a  few  points  of  fine  suture. 

3.  If  the  loss  of  the  substance  of  the  ala  be  very  considerable,  or  if  it  extend 
to  a  part  of  the  body  of  the  nose,  other  plans,  presently  to  be 
described,  are  required  for  the  repair  of  the  deformity. 

Entire  Nose.— For  the  restoration  of  the  entire  nose,  two 
]^rocedures  have  been  employed  :  viz.,  1,  the  Tagliacotian 
Operation  ;  2,  the  Indian  Operation,  variously  modified. 

1.  The  Tagliacotian  Operation  consists  in  taking  the 
integument  and  areolar  tissue  required  for  the  repair  of  the 
lost  organ  from  the  inside  of  the  arm.  Here  a  flap  of  sufii- 
cient  extent  is  to  be  marked  out  and  dissected  up  with  its 
subjacent  areolar  tissue,  leaving  it  merely  attached  to  the 
limb  by  a  root  at  its  distal  end.  Some  Surgeons  attach  the 
'flap  at  once  to  the  raw  surface,  but  others  recommend  that 
this  should  not  be  done  for  at  least  a  fortnight,_  during  ^.^ 
which  time  it  should  be  kept  upon  a  piece  of  wet  lint,  and  of  AiaofNose. 
allowed  to  thicken  and  granulate.     The  remains  of  the 

deformed  nose  having  then  been  properly  pared  and  the  flap  shaped,  they 
must,  after  all  bleeding  has  ceased,  be  properly  adjusted  and  fixed  to  one 
another  by  points  of  suture.  The  arm  must  then  be  closely  attached  to  the 
head,  so  as  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  immovable.  At  the  end  of  about  ten 
days,  when  adhesions  have  taken  place,  the  connecting  medium  is  cut  across, 
and  the  part  left  to  be  supported  by  the  vitality  which  it  may  gain  from  the 
new  surface  to  which  it  is  now  attached.  The  uncertainty  of  maintaining 
r,he  vitahty  in  the  flap,  the  constrained  position  in  which  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  patient,  and  the  great  difiiculty  of  guarding  against  movements  of  the 
arm,  especially  during  sleep,  have  caused  this  plan  of  procedure  to  be  almost 
universally  abandoned. 

2.  The  Indian  Operation,  a  knowledge  of  which  was  brought  to  this 
country  by  Carpue  in  1814,  is  extremely  successful  in  its  results,  though 
requiring  a  good  deal  of  nicety  for  its  proper  execution.  The  operative  pro- 
cedures required  in  this  method  may  conveniently  be  divided  into  three 
stages  :  1,  the  Dissection  of  the  Flap  from  the  Forehead,  and  its  Attachment 
to  its  new  situation  ;  2,  the  Separation  of  the  Root  of  the  Flap  where  it  is 
turned  down  from  the  Forehead,  and  the  Formation  of  a  proper  Bridge  to  the 
Xose  ;  .3,  the  Formation  of  the  Columna  Nasi. 

1.  Formation  and  Attachment  of  the  Flap. — In  the  shaping  of  the 
flap,  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  of  sufficient  size  ;  as  during  the  after-part 
of  the  treatment  it  often  has  a  tendency  to  shrink.  The  size  adapted  to  the 
particular  face  may  best  be  judged  of  by  moulding  a  thin  piece  of  gutta-percha 
to  the  nose,  then  flattening  it  out  by  dipping  it  in  hot  water,  and  using  this 
US  the  guide  for  marking  the  outline  of  the  flap  upon  the  forehead.  This 
should  be  traced  with  tincture  of  iodine,  which  will  not  be  washed  ofl:'  so 
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readily  as  ink  by  the  flow  of  blood,  which  is  often  rather  free.  This  flan 
should  be  of  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  70G,  care  being  taken  that  it  is  rather 
square  at  the  angles,  and  not  too  much  rounded  off.  When  the  whole  of  the 
nose  requires  restoration,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  make  the  flap  about  two 
and  a  half  to  three  inches  in  length,  by  about  the  same  in  width  at  the 
broadest  part.  It  may  be  taken  cither  from  the  middle  of  the  forehead  or 
obhquely  from  one  side  ;  if  the  latter,  the  right  side  is  the  more  convenient. '  It 
must  now  be  dissected  off  the  forehead  ;  in  doing  this,  care  must  be  taken  to 
cut  the  flap  as  thick  as  possible,  especially  at  its  root  between  the  eyebrows. 
It  must  also  be  but  little  handled,  and  above  all,  not  pinched,  either  with 
fingers  or  forceps.  The  dissection  should  be  commenced  at  the  root,  so  that 
the  outline  may  not  be  obscured  by  blood  ;  and  this  part  should  be  left  long, 
in  order  to  admit  afterwards  of  a  very  gradual  and  easy  twist.  In  order  to' 
facilitate  this,  it  is  desirable  also  to  make  the  incision  on  the  right  side  ahttle 
lower  than  that  ou  the  left.    After  the  flap  has  been  raised  throughout  the 

whole  of  its  extent,  pressure  should  be 
applied  to  the  forehead  by  means  of  a 
sponge,  with  a  view  of  arresting  the  bleed- 
ing, before  the  next  step  is  taken.  This 
consists  in  paring  the  surface  and  edges  of 
the  stump  of  the  nose,  and  removing  the 
integuments  from  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  a  triangular  raw  surface.  In  doing 
this  care  must  be  taken  not  to  remove  the 
parts  too  widely,  lest  the  cheeks  should 
retract,  and  flatten  out  the  nose.  The 
integuments  also  should  be  dissected  away 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  deep  groove 
shelving  inwards,  so  as  to  receive  and  hold 
the  flap  more  securely  and  with  less  over- 
lapping of  the  edges.  The  operation 
must  now  be  discontinued  until  all 
bleeding  has  ceased,  and  the  cut  surfaces  have  become  glazed  ;  this  point  is  of 
great  importance  in  securing  direct  adhesion.  The  bleeding  having  been 
arrested  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  by  the  torsion  rather  than  the  ligature  of 
any  spouting  branch,  the  flap  should  be  brought  down  by  a  twist  from  left  to 
right,  and  attached  by  a  few  points  of  fine  suture  on  each  side  to  the  edge  of 
the  incision  around  the  nasal  aperture.  A  pledget  of  soft  Hnt,  or  wool  greased 
with  carbolic  oil,  should  now  be  gently  insinuated  under  the  flap,  the  lower 
part  of  the  incision  on  the  forehead  drawn  together  by  a  point  of  suture,  but 
not  so  as  to  constrict  the  root,  and  the  rest  of  the  exposed  surface  covered 
with  some  simple  dressing.  The  parts  will  then  present  the  appearance  shown  m 
Fig.  708,  taken  from  a  patient  of  mine  the  day  after  the  operation.  Fig.  707 
represents  the  deformity  for  which  the  operation  was  performed.  The  patient 
should  be  put  to  bed  with  a  piece  of  cotton-wool  laid  over  the  whole  of  the 
face,  so  as  to  maintain  its  temperature  ;  and,  if  it  be  winter,  he  must  be  placed 
in  a  room  that  is  well  warmed  day  and  night. 

The  dressings  must  not  be  disturbed  for  three  days  :  by  this  time,  if  all  go 
well,  the  flap  will  be  found  somewhat  tumid,  warm,  and  sensitive,  but  pale  m 
colour.    The  plug  in  the  nose  will  now  require  chauging,  lest  it  be  renderea 
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Fig.  706. — Diagram  of  Flap  in  Rhinoplastic 
Operation. 
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Fig.  707. 
Depressed  Nose 


Fig.  70S.— New  Nose,  day  after 
Operation. 


offensive  by  the  discharges  ;  its  withdrawal  and  the  substitution  of  another 
must  be  done  with  the  greatest  gentleness,  lest  the  adhesion  of  the  flap  be 
broken  down.  If  the  sutures  cause  no  irritation,  they  may  be  lett  m  tiu 
the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  by  which  time  adhesion  will  be  tolerably  perfect.  As 
adhesion  strengthens  and  the  vitality  of  the  flap  improves,  it  must  be  elevated 
by  putting  underneath  it  a  larger  plug  of  lint  ;  for  which,  after  a  time,  may 
be  substituted  a  small  gutta-percha  tube  moulded  to  the  figure  of  the  mside 
of  the  nose.  CEdema  of  a  somewhat 
solid  character  is  apt  to  come  on  in 
the  flap,  giving  it  a  white  appear- 
ance ;  but  this  is  of  Httle  moment, 
and  will  gradually  subside  as  the 
circulation  through  it  becomes  more 
actively  established.  The  flap 
gradually  becomes  thicker  and 
firmer,  throwing  out  granulations 
from  its  under  surface,  which  even- 
tually becomes  covered  byepithehum. 
The  wound  on  the  forehead  must 
be  dressed  like  an  ordinary  ulcer.  It 
usually  cicatrizes  withgreat  readiness, 
and  leaves  a  remarkably  small  scar. 
2  Separation  of  the  Root  of  the  Flap.— This  may  be  done  about  a 
month  after  the  flap  has  been  fashioned,  when  its  vascularity,  through  its 
lateral  adhesions,  will  be  perfected.  The  division  of  the  root  is  best  done  by 
passing  a  narrow-bladed  bistoury  under  the  twist,  and  cutting  upwards 
towards  the  eyebrows,  removing  a  wedge-shaped  portion  of  the  soft  parts,  bo 
as  to  make  a  suaooth  and  proper  bridge. 

3.  Formation  of  the  Columna  Nasi.— The  addition  of  the  columna  is 
now  all  that  is  wanted  to  make  the  nose  complete.  This  must  be  made  from 
the  upper  lip,  perhaps  at  the  same  time  that  the  bridge  is  fashioned  ;  and  it 
may  be  cut  and  fixed  in  the  way  that  has  already  been  described  at  p.  656, 
the  interior  of  the  apex  of  the  new  nose  having  been  well  pared  to  receive  it. 
The  columna  must  be  well  supported  by  means  of  a  narrow  strip  of  plaster 
passing  from  one  cheek  to  the  other,  and  usually  requires  a  good  deal  of 
fashioning  before  it  is  perfect ;  indeed,  this  is  the  part  of  the  operation  that 
I  have  always  found  most  troublesome. 

The  new  nose  must  continue  to  be  supported  from  beneath,  for  some  mouths 
after  its  formation,  by  plugs  of  lint  or  small  gutta-percha  tubes,  as  it  will 
■evince  a  great  tendency  to  contract,  becoming  either  depressed  or  dumpy. 
"The  sensibility  of  the  new  nose  is  entirely  destroyed  for  a  time  after  the 
■division  of  the  bridge  ;  but  this  slowly  returns,  appearing  first  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  adhesions  between  it  and  the  cheeks,  and  gradually — in 
■several  months — in  its  central  portion. 

The  annexed  cuts  (Figs.  709,  710)  give  a  faithful  representation  of  a  patient 
■on  whom  I  operated,  before  and  after  the  operation. 

The  success  of  the  case  will  depend  very  greatly  upon  the  minute  attention 
which  the  Surgeon  bestows  on  the  details  of  the  operation,  and  on  the  care 
which  he  takes  in  the  after-treatment.  During  the  operation,  the  chief  points 
to  be  attended  to  are,  that  the  flap  be  madd  of  sufficient  size,  that  all  oozing 
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have  ceased  before  the  cut  edges  are  brought  into  contact,  and  that  no  tension 
or  constriction  be  exercised.  A  principal  source  of  failure  in  the  operation  in 
gangrene  of  the  flap,  in  whole  or  in  part,  arising  from  the  root  being  too 
narrow  or  too  tightly  twisted,  or  from  the  flap  being  too  roughly  handled  in 
its  dissection.  80  also,  if  it  be  cut  too  small  and  not  properly  supported  after 
wards,  the  result  will  not  be  very  satisfactory.  Other  accidents  occasionallv 
happen  :  thus,  erysipelas  may  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  new  nose,  as  happened 
in  one  of  Listen's  earlier  cases  ;  or  the  new  nose  may  be  destroyed  by  a  return 
of  the  Uipus  which  proved  destructive  to  the  old  one.  Hsemorrhage  also  may 
occur  from  underneath  the  flap.  In  the  last  case  operated  on  by  Liston  just 
before  his  death,  and  whicli  was  completed  by  Morton  at  University  College 
Hospital,  hemorrhage  to  the  extent  of  more  than  a  pint  took  place  on  the 
ninth  day,  without  any  evident  cause,  from  under  the  flap,  and  could  be 
arrested  only  by  plugging.    Further,  the  operation  is  not  without  its  dangers. 


Fig.  709. — Patient  before  Rliinoplasty. 


Fig.  71C.— Same  Parient  some  montlis 
after  Operation. 


Dieffenbach  lost  two  patients  out  of  six  on  whom  he  operated  ;  their  con- 
stitutions having  probably  been  in  an  unfavourable  state. 

The  operation  as  just  described  will  usually  be  attended  with  very  satisfactory 
results.  Of  late  years  some  modifications  have  been  introduced  into  it. 
Thus,  Langenbeck  recommended  that  the  periosteum  should  be  dissected 
up  from  the  frontal  bone  together  with  the  skin-flap,  in  order  that,  by  the 
after-development  of  osseous  tissue,  a  firmer  and  better  organ  should  be  left. 
The  objections  to  this  operation  are  that  in  reflecting  the  pericranium  the 
vitality  of  the  flap  is  liable  to  be  damaged;  that  there  may  be  some  risk  of 
necrosis,  although  this  is  probably  small;  and  especially  that  the  pericranium  is 
now  known  to  have  very  little  bone-producing  power.  Even  if  a  bony  layer 
were  formed  inside  the  nose,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  rather  a  dis- 
advantage than  otherwise. 

The  operation  practised  by  Oilier  appears  to  me  to  be  less  happy  than 
many  of  that  excellent  Surgeon's  suggestions.  It  consists  in  cutting  down 
the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla,  and  then  bending  it  across  so  as 
to  form  a  kind  of  bridge,  on  which  to  sustain  the  tegumeuto-pericranial 
flap  deflected  from  the  forehead.    But  by  doing  this  the  lateral  supports 
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to  the  bridge  of  the  new  nose  are  removed,  and  necrosis  of  the  bent  or  rather 
broken  fragment  of  bone,  which  has  actually  occurred,  is  not  an  unlikely 
accident. 

A  shght  modification  of  the  operation,  which  has  been  adopted  by  several 
Surgeons,  consists  in  utilizing  instead  of  removing  the  integumentary  covering 
of  the  stump  of  the  nose.  This  is  raised  in  one  or  two  flaps,  which  being 
turned  downwards  receive  the  frontal  flap  on  their  raw  surface.  The  employ- 
ment of  skin-grafting  to  expedite  the  heahng  of  the  wound  on  the  forehead 
will  naturally  suggest  itself  to  the  operator. 

Should  the  operation  fail,  or  from  any  reason  be  not  advisable,  the  patient 
may  be  fitted  with  a  paiuted  vulcanite  nose,  attached  to  spectacles,  by  which 
the  deformity  is  most  efficiently  concealed. 

Fistulous  Openings  through  the  Nasal  Bones  leading  into  the 
interior  of  the  nose  are  occasionally  met  with.  Such  apertures  as  these 
are  best  closed  by  paring  the  edges,  and  then  bringing  forward  a  flap 


of  neighbouring  skin  by  the  gliding  operation.  The  cuts  represent  a  case 
many  years  since  under  my  care,  before  and  the  day  after  operation,  in  which 
a  large  aperture  into  the  side  of  the  nose,  resulting  from  necrosis  of  the  lefo 
nasal  bone  consequent  on  scarlet  fever  (Fig.  711),  was  successfully  closed  by  a 
flap  of  skin  taken  from  the  forehead  by  the  twisting  process  (Fig.  712).  The 
patient,  who  was  a  child  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  was  seen  many  years 
•after  the  operation,  and  presented  scarcely  any  disfigurement. 

Operation  for  Depressed  Nose.— Sometimes  the  nose  is  depressed  in 
■consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  septum,  though  the  external  parts  remain  entire. 
Dieffenbach  proposed  a  plan  for  raising  it  by  slitting  it  longitudinally  into 
three  pieces  ;  dissecting  the  lateral  slips  from  the  osseous  attachments  ;  paring 
the  edges  to  such  an  extent  that  they  overlap,  and  stitching  them  togetlier  ; 
•then  bringing  the  whole  organ  forwards  by  pushing  long  hare-Hp  pins  across 
lbs  base,  so  as  to  elevate  and  narrow  its  attachments,  which  are  brought  more 
into  the  mesial  line.  Fergusson  improved  this  procedure  by  not  slitting  the 
•nose  down,  but  dissecting  it  away  from  the  bones  from  within  the  nostril,  and 
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then  pushing  long  steel-pointed  silver  needles  across  from  cheek  to  cheek,  and 
twisting  their  ends  over  perforated  pieces  of  sole-leather,  through  whieh'they 
had  previously  been  passed,  thus  bringing  the  whole  organ  bodily  forwards. 
The  columna  is  next  fashioned  in  the  way  which  has  already  been  described  • 
and  the  nose  is  completed. 


PLASTIC    BUEGERY    OF    THE  LIPS. 

Hare-Lip. — By  hare-lip  is  meant  a  congenital  perpendicular  fissure  or 
fissures  through  the  upper  lip,  the  result  of  an  arrest  of  development.  Witliout 
going  into  the  details  of  the  development  of  the  face,  the  mode  of  origin  of 
hare-lip,  cleft  palate,  and  congenital  transverse  fissure  of  the  cheeks,  or  macro- 
stoma,  may  be  made  clear  by  recalling  the  main  features  of  the  process.  The 
prominent  part  of  the  nose  and  part  of  the  septum  nasi  are  developed  from  a 
central  process,  the  fronto-nasal  plate,  descending  from  the  front  of  the 
cranium  between  the  ocular  vesicles.  On  either  side  of  this  the  olfactory  area 
appears  as  a  depression  in  the  epiblast,  bounded  by  prominent  lips,  the 
mesial  and  lateral  nasal  processes.  The  former,  which  are  united  with  the 
fronto-nasal  process,  end  below  in  the  globular  processes  of  His,  which  coalesce 
in  the  middle  line  to  form  the  intermaxillary  bone  with  the  incisor  teeth,  the 
central  part  of  the  upper  lip,  the  columna  nasi  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
septum.  The  lateral  nasal  processes  form  the  alae  nasi.  The  remainder  of  the 
face  above  the  line  of  the  lower  jaw  is  developed  from  a  lateral  process  on  each 
side — the  superior  maxillary  plate — which  gradually  grows  forwards  till  it 
coalesces  with  the  nasal  processes.  From  the  superior  maxillary  plates  are 
developed  the  cheeks  and  the  whole  of  the  upper  jaws,  except  the  central  inter- 
maxillary bone,  which,  as  already  stated,  is  formed  separately.  The  lower 
jaw,  and  the  soft  parts  covering  it,  are  formed  from  similar  processes,  the  in- 
ferior maxillary  plates  advancing  from  each  side  and  coalescing  in  the  middle 
line".  The  superior  and  inferior  maxillary  plates  coalesce  at  each  side,  leaving 
the  open  space  of  the  mouth  in  the  middle  line.  The  hues  in  which  these 
various  processes  unite  are  roughly  indicated  in  the  diagram  on  p.  355,  Vol.  1. 
The  mode  of  origin  of  the  various  deformities  of  the  face  is  therefore  evident. 
If  one  maxillary  plate  fails  to  unite  with  the  globular  process  in  front,  a  cleft 
will  be  left  through  the  upper  lip  on  one  side  of  the  middle  line,  forming 
a  single  hare-lip.  If  both  plates  fail  to  unite  with  the  globular  processes  a 
double  hare-lip  results,  and  the  intermaxillary  bone  may  be  left  adherent  to  the 
tip  of  the  nose  and  septum  nasi.  If  at  the  same  time  the  development  of  the 
globular  processes  is  arrested,  we  get  the  rare  condition  of  a  wide  gap  in  the 
middle  line  with  absence  of  the  incisor  portion  of  the  superior  maxilla,  whilst 
still  more  rarely  a  median  hare-lip  may  result  fi-om  failure  of  the  globular 
processes  of  the  opposite  sides  to  unite  in  the  middle  line.  If  the  anterior 
parts  unite  while  development  is  arrested  posteriorly,  cleft  palate  results,  the 
fissure  being  single,  and  in  the  middle  line  as  far  as  the  posterior  part  of 
the  premaxillary  bone.  If  the  arrest  of  development  is  more  complete,  the 
fissure  may  extend  to  the  lip,  deviating  in  front  from  the  middle  line  as  it 
passes  between  the  main  part  of  the  superior  maxillary  and  premaxillary  bone. 
If  both  sides  fail  to  unite  completely  the  fissure  is  single  behind  and  double  in 
front,  passing  on  each  side  of  the  intermaxillary  bone.  In  some  instances  the 
cleft,  instead  of  running  forwards  between  the  lateral  incisor  and  canme  teetii, 
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passes  between  the  central  and  lateral  incisors,  in  the  line,  which,  according  to 
Albrecht,  marks  the  division  between  the  two  centres  of  ossification  for  each 
'  half  of  the  premaxilla.  Sometimes  also  the  lateral  incisor  is  absent  or  an 
additional  tooth  may  exist  on  the  outer  side  of  the  cleft.  In  exceedingly  rare 
cases  the  fissure  of  the  hare-lip  has  been  seen  extending  upwards  on  one  side 
of  the  nose  towards  the  eye.  Macrostoma  or  congenital  transverse  fissure  ot 
the  cheeks  results  from  arrested  union  of  the  superior  and  inferior  maxillary 

plates.  .  J  . 

Single  Hare-lip  is  by  far  the  most  common  deformity  (J^ig.  116).  m  it 
the  mesial  side  of  the  gap  is  usually  rounded  ;  the  outer  edge  is  flattened  ;  and 
the  fr^num  at  the  angle  is  long  and  subcutaneous  The  hare-hp  may  be  incom- 
plete or  complete,  according  as  the  Hp  is  merely  notched  or  divided  up  into 
the  nose.  In  the  latter  form  the  corresponding  ala  nasi  is  usually  much  flat- 
tened. When  double  (Figs.  714,  715),  the  fissure  is  often  deeper  on  one  side 
than  on  the  other,  and  usually  extends  into  the  nostril,  and  is  associated  with 
cleft  palate ;  though  sometimes  it  stops  short  of  this.  In 
these  cases  the  nose  is  usually  flattened  and  expanded,  and 
between  the  fissures  there  is  always  a  central  lobule, 
consisting  of  the  intermaxillary  bones  in  a  rudimentary 
I  condition  ;  to  this  a  triangular  labial  nodule  is  commonly 
attached.  In  many  cases 
this  is  tilted  on  its  base, 
so    that    the  alveolar 


Pig.  713.— Incomplete  Single 
Hare-lip. 


Pig.  714. — Ordinary  Double 
Hare-lip. 


Fig.  71 5. — Ordinary  Doable 
Hare-lip.    Side  View. 


border  projects  forwards.  Sometimes  the  projection  is  so  considerable  that 
it  is  attached  to  the  tip  of  the  nose. 

The  fissure,  when  single,  may  be  confined  to  the  lip  ;  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases  it  extends  to  the  alveolus  of  the  upper  jaw,  giving  rise  to  a  deep  notch 
between  the  lateral  incisor  and  the  canine  tooth.  When  it  is  double,  the  four 
incisors,  usually  imperfectly  and  irregularly  developed,  are  included  in  the 
central  intermaxillary  tubercle.  Meckel  and  Nicati  have  described  a  rare  form 
of  hare-lip,  in  which  the  fissure  corresponds  to  the  line  of  junction  between 
the  central  and  lateral  incisors.  In  many  cases  the  fissure  extends  back  into 
the  palate  ;  this  more  frequently  happens  when  the  hare-lip  is  double,  and  in 
these  cases  every  variety  of  palatal  deformity  is  met  with  (Fig.  716). 

Median  Hare-lip  is  so  rare  that  there  are  very  few  authentic  cases  of  it  in 
the  records  of  surgery.  In  a  specimen  dissected  by  Bland  Sutton  the  pre- 
maxilla was  absent,  whilst  in  other  cases  the  condition  appears  to  have  been  due 
to  want  of  union  of  the  two  globular  processes.  In  Pitts's  case  the  median 
cleft  in  the  lip  extended  half  way  to  the  nose,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
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central  groove  in  the  premaxilla  the  bones  were  normal.  In  Clutton's  case 
the  median  hare-lip  was  associated  with  a  complete  cleft  of  the  palate  ;  the 
frajuiim  of  the  lip  was  divided,  one  half  jjassing  to  each  side  of  the  cleft  in  tiie 
premaxilla.  Delahaye  has  recorded  a  case  of  mesial  iissure  of  the  upper  lip 
with  two  lateral  fissures.  Median  fissure  of  the  lower  lip  has  been  recorded 
by  Nicati  and  Wolfler. 

Age  for  Operation.— The  cure  of  hare-lip  can  be  eft'ected  only  by  a  pro- 
perly conducted  operation.  In  the  performance  of  this,  the  first  point  that 
has  to  be  determined  is  the  age  at  which  it  should  be  done.  On  this  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  difl'erence  of  opinion.  It  is  now,  however,  agreed  by 
all  Surgeons  that  the  operation  should  be  performed  early,  before  dentitioii 
commences.  During  dentition,  I  think,  it  is  better  not  to  perform  the  opera- 
tion ;  at  all  events  not  during  the  cutting  of  the  incisor  teeth,  when  there  is 
much  local  excitement  and  general  irritability  of  the  nervous  system.  There 

is  no  danger  in  operating  in  early  infancy ;  on 
the  contrary,  very  young  children,  those  but  a 
few  weeks  or  months  old,  bear  operations  remark- 
ably well.  I  have  repeatedly  operated  at  these 
tender  ages,  not  only  for  hare-lip,  but  for  hernia, 
the  removal  of  tumours  and  nsevi,  the  division  of 
tendons,  &c.,  and  have  never  seen  any  bad  result 
i'ollow.  Besides  this,  the  performance  of  the  opera- 
tion is  easier  at  a  very  early  age  than  when  the 
child  has  reached  its  first  or  second  year  ;  when, 
its  intelligence  being  more  developed,  it  knows 
Fig.  71(1.— Skeleton  of  Jaw  in  what  it  has  to  suffcr,  and  scrcams  and  struggles 
Double  Hare-lip,  and  Cleft  Palate,     ^q^q  than  a  Very  youug  infant  does,  whenever  it 

sees  the  Surgeon,  or  when  he  makes  an  attempt  to 
examine  the  wound  or  dressings.  After  the  operation,  also,  the  child  will, 
when  young,  take  the  breast  without  difiiculty.  At  very  early  ages,  union  of 
the  wound  takes  place  with  great  readiness  and  solidity ;  and,  as  no 
time  has  been  given  for  the  rest  of  the  features  to  become  distorted,  there 
will  not  be  that  permanent  flattening  and  deformity  of  the  face  which  are  apt 
to  continue  after  the  hare-lip  is  cured,  if  the  operation  be  deferred  to  a  more 
advanced  age.  For  these  various  reasons  I  agree  with  Fergusson  and  Butcher, 
that  the  operation  had  best  be  performed,  if  possible,  at  about  the  sixth  week 
after  birth,  or  from  that  to  the  third  month,  which  may,  I  think,  be  con- 
sidered the  time  of  election.  At  this  time  the  vitality  of  the  child  is  good, 
and  the  tissues  are  not  so  lacerable  as  at  an  earlier  age.  The  operation  may 
safely  be  performed  at  a  much  earlier  period  in  single  than  in  double  hare- 
lip ;  and  the  greater  the  deformity,  the  more  marked  the  intermaxillary  pro- 
jection, the  wiser  will  it  be  to  defer  operation,  which  becomes  increasingly 
severe  with  the  extent  of  the  deformity.  Even  in  these  cases,  however,  it 
should  not  be  delayed  beyond  the  third  month,  as  the  early  removal  of  the 
intermaxillary  bone,  and  the  pressure  of  the  united  lip,  tend  to  narrow  the 
cleft  in  the  palate.  Should  circumstances  require  it,  however,  the  oiieration 
might  be  done  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  that  advised  above.  Thus,  at 
the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  parents,  I  have  performed  it  within  the  fii^t 
twenty-four  hours  after  birth,  and  several  times  during  the  first  week.  But  in 
these  very  early  days  of  life  the  operation  is  not  without  danger  ;  the  vitality 
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of  the  child  is  often  feeble,  it  suffers  greatly  from  the  loss  of  even  a  very  small 
(iiiantity  of  blood,  and  the  tissues  are  so  lacerable  that  there  is  great  danger 
.If  the  pins  or  stitches  cutting  out.    I  would  therefore  not  advise  its  perform- 

unce  then.  n   ,  ■  l  l- 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that,  as  union  by  the  first  intention  is 
•limed  at,  the  operation  should  not  be  undertaken  unless  the  health  be  good  ; 
and  certainly  not  if  the  child,  at  whatever  age,  have  but  recently  recovered 
from  measles,  scarlet  fever,  or  other  infantile  disease. 

Operation  for  Hare-lip.— In  the  treatment  of  hare-lip,  there  are  three 
main  objects  to  be  kept  in  view  :  1.  The  procuring  of  union  by  first  inten- 
tion of  the  cut  edges  of  the  fissure;  2.  The  prevention,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
deformity  during  the  process  of  union;  and,  3.  The  avoidance  of  all  traction 
on  the  line  of  incision  that  may  interfere  with  these  results. 

The  operation  for  single  hare-lip  is  performed  in  the  following  way  :  The 
child  is  placed  on  a  table  facing  a  good  light,  the  head  and 
shoulders  being  raised  on  a  small  pillow  and  the  arms  fixed 
with  a  towel  pinned  around  them.  Chloroform  should  be 
administered.  Before  proceeding  to  pare  the  edges  of  the 
•left  the  Surgeon  should  thoroughly  free  the  lip  from  the 
ijone  on  either  side  of  the  cleft,  so  that  it  may  subsequently 
be  more  readily  drawn  into  apposition. 

Bleeding  from  the  coronary  artery  of  the  lip  may  be 
prevented,  either  by  an  assistant  or  the  Surgeon  grasping 
the  lip  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  or  by  compressing  the 
lip  with  the  little  contrivance  here  figured,  which  consists  of 
ordinary  ring-forceps  converted  into  a  compressor  by  having 
an  india-rubber  ring  slipped  over  the  handles  (Fig.  717). 
Putting  the  lip  on  the  stretch  by  seizing  the  extreme  edge 
of  the  cleft  with  a  pair  of  artery-forceps,  the  Surgeon  pares 
the  edges  of  the  cleft  by  transfixion  with  a  fine  scalpel,  from 
above  downwards,  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other; 
taking  care  that  the  incisions  unite  neatly  above  the  upper 
angle  of  the  fissure,  which  must  be  well  cut  out ;  and  that 
they  extend  sufficiently  far  outwards  to  cut  away  the  rounded 
portion  of  the  prolabium  which  forms  the  side  of  the  base  of  the  fissure. 
The  incision  on  each  side  must  be  curved  with  the  concavity  towards  the 
fissure  (Fig.  723),  so  that  by  bringing  the  two  curves  into  a  straight  line  a 
slight  projection  of  the  prolabium  at  the  point  of  union  shall  be  produced. 
If  this  be  not  done  a  notch  will  be  left  when  the  lip  is  healed.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  enough  is  cut  away  ;  there  is  more  danger  usually  of  taking  too 
little  than  too  much. 

The  edges  of  the  cleft  are  now  adjusted  with  hare-lip  pins  or  simple  sutures  ; 
of  these  the  latter  are  generally  to  be  preferred.  In  either  case  two  points 
require  special  attention  :  first,  that  the  whole  thickness  of  the  pared  surface, 
and  not  the  skin  only,  be  drawn  together  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  line  of  the 
red  edge  of  the  lip  be  accurately  adjusted.  If  pins  are  used,  two,  or  sometimes 
three,  are  required.  Each  should  be  entered  about  a  third  of  an  inch  from  the 
pared  edge  on  one  side,  and  brought  out  at  a  corresponding  point  on  the 
other,  the  whole  thickness  of  the  lip  except  the  mucous  membrane  being 
included. 


Fig.  Vl7. — Elastic  Coin- 
pressov  applied  over 
Coronary  Artery. 
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The  lower  pin  should  be  introduced  first  underneath  the  coronary  artery  in 
oftPnlT  )  ^t^;'^^^^^:^  «top  the  l>leeding  from  tiiis  vcBsel,  which  is 
often  lather  free  The  twisted  suture  is  then  applied  in  the  usual  Ivay  (]<V 
/ 18)  first  round  the  lower  pin,  and  then  round  the  upper  one  (separate 
hreads,  however,  being  used  for  each)  ;  and  lastly,  the  two  are  united  by  a 
lew  cross  turns,  so  as  to  press  down  and  support  the  whole  length  of  the 
nssure  (iMg  719).  The  pins  are  then  cut  short,  the  whole  is  coated  with  a 
layer  of  collodion,  and  a  piece  of  plaster  is  put  under  the  ends  of  the  pins  to 


Pig.  718.-Applioation  of  Twisted  Suture.  Pig.  7l9.-Applicatio.i  of  Pius  and 

Sutures  in  Hare-lip. 

prevent  excoriation  of  the  skin.  In  addition  to  the  pins  and  twisted  suture, 
one  or  more  points  of  interrupted  suture  should  be  passed  through  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lower  part  of  the  fissure,  just  inside  the  mouth.  I  look  upon 
this  as  of  great  importance  in  preventing  the  notching,  which  is  otherwise 
very  apt  to  occur,  in  consequence  of  that  portion  of  the  incision  between  the 
lower  pin  and  the  edge  of  the  lip  being  kept  open  by  the  child  in  sucking,  or 
protruding  its  tongue  against  it.  The  parts  may  be  supported  by  drawing 
the  cheeks  together  by  a  piece  of  muslin  cut  so  as  to  form  a  large  rounded 
piece  in  each  cheek  connected  by  a  narrow  strip  over  the  lip.    This  must  be 

applied  while  the  cheeks  are  pressed  together  with  the 
fingers  and  sealed  down  with  flexible  collodion. 
American  rubber-plaster  may  be  applied  in  the  same 
way,  but  is  not  so  efficient.  Hainsby's  truss  (Fig.  720) 
is  now  rarely  used. 

When  simple  sutures  are  used — and  in  ordinary  cases 
I  much  prefer  them  to  the  pins — stout  silver  wire  or 
silkworm  gut  is  the  best  material,  and  does  not  tend 
to  cut  out.  Two  or  three  of  these  are  usually 
required,  the  lowest  being  inserted  beneath  the 
coronary  artery  and  the  highest  close  to  the  upper 
jjig.  720  — jdare-up :  sprnu-  cloft,  SO  as  to  draw  inwai'ds  the  flattened 

Cheek-compressor.    °     ala  uasi.    A  fcw  poiuts  of  lioi'sehair  suture  may  be 

inserted  superficially  to  ensure  the  perfect  apposition 
of  the  edges,  and  others  in  the  mucous  membrane,  as  above  described. 

In  many  cases  some  modification  of  the  operation  is  advisable,  especially 
when  the  cleft  is  broad  and  its  edges  of  unequal  length.  A  method  which  is. 
very  largely  employed  is  carried  out  as  follows  :  The  longer  edge  of  the  cleft  is 
completely  freshened,  the  incision  at  its  lower  end  sloping  slightly  away  on  to- 
the  lip.  In  freshening  the  other  margin,  the  incision  stops  below  at  the 
junction  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane,  so  that  a  small  flap  remains 
attached  by  its  lower  extremity.  This  flap  is  drawn  downwards,  and  after 
the  introduction  of  the  pins  or  sutures,  it  is  adjusted  with  horsehair  sutures 
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to  the  lower  end  of  the  opposite  and  longer  raw  surface.  Malgaigne's  method 
consists  in  leaving  a  similar  flap  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  each  edge  of  the 
cleft,  the  two  being  drawn  and  sutured  together  after  the  cleft  itself  has  been 
closed.    In  this  way  the  presence  of  a  notch  in  the  edge  of  the  lip  is  avoided. 

It  sometimes,  though  rarely,  happens  in  single  hare-lip  that  the  inter- 
maxillary portion  is  so  large  and  projecting  that  there  is  difficulty  in  bringing 
the  lateral  segments  together  over  it.  Should  this  be  the  case,  the  better  plan 
is  to  notch  it  at  its  alveolar  border  on  the  side  that  is  not  fissured,  and  then 
to  break  it  back  so  as  to  remove  all  projection. 

When  the  fissure  does  not  extend  through  the  lip  the  operation  recommended 
by  Nelaton  will  be  found  to  give  most  excellent  results.  The  mode  of 
performing  it  is  fully  explained  by  the  accompanying  figures  (Figs.  721 
and  722). 

After-Treatment. — After  the  operation  the  lips  often  come  in  close  contact, 
and  care  must  be  taken  to  clear  the  nostrils  from  clots  of  blood,  otherwise 


the  child  may  be  suffocated,  especially  if  the  effects  of  the  chloroform  have  not 
fully  passed  off. 

If  pins  have  been  used  these  should  be  removed,  at  the  end  of  from  72  to 
96  hours,  according  to  the  age  of  the  child.  The  pin  must  be  gently  twisted 
out  in  such  a  way  that  the  cut  end  does  not  tear  the  aperture  in  the  lip.  The 
threads,  matted  together  with  exudation  and  a  little  blood,  form  a  good  crust, 
which  may  be  left  on  for  two  or  three  days  longer,  and  then  allowed  to 
separate  of  itself  ;  the  less  any  crusts  that  form  over  the  line  of  incision  are 
interfered  with,  the  better  will  the  result  usually  be. 

If  simple  sutures  have  been  used  the  deep  ones  should  be  removed  on  the 
fourth  day,  but  the  finer  ones  may  be  left  in  for  a  day  or  two  longer.  The  lip 
must  then  be  supported  by  the  collodion  and  muslin  or  by  a  strip  of  American 
rubber  for  about  a  fortnight  after  the  operation,  so  as  to  prevent  stretching 
of  the  cicatrix  and  notching  of  its  lower  part. 

Double  Hare-lip. — The  operation  for  double  hare-lip  is  performed  on  the 
same  principle  as  that  for  the  single  form  of  the  disease,  the  difierence  in  the 
operations  consisting  chiefly  in  dealing  with  the  median  portion  of  the  lip  and 
the  intermaxillary  bone  (Fig.  723).  The  management  of  the  intermaxillary 
process  must  vary  according  to  its  size  and  degree  of  projection. 

If  the  premaxilla  and  prolabium.  be  well  developed  and  not  projecting  thev 
'should  certainly  not  be  removed.  The  prolabium  is  first  separated  from  the 
bone  and  its  edges  pared  in  a  somewhat  convex  manner,  the  two  raw  surfaces 
being  made  to  meet  in  a  point  below. 

A  small  flap  is  now  separated  from  the  lateral  edges  of  the  lip,  and  is  left 
attached  below  as  in  single  hare-lip.    After  the  lateral  parts  of  the  lip  have 
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been  attached  to  the  prolabium  with  pins  or  sutures,  tl)e8e  two  flaps  are  drawn 
downwards  and  adjusted  with  fine  stitches  partly  to  the  pointed  lower  on 
ot  the  prolabium  and  partly  to  each  other. 

In  cases  of  the  opposite  extreme  in  which  the  premaxilla  is  small  and 

rudimentary,  or  fixed  to 'the  tip  of  the  nose,  as  in 
Fig.  724,  it  should  be  removed  with  bone-forceps,  as 
it  would  prevent  the  lateral  segments  of  the  lip  from 
coming  into  proper  apposition.  A  dental  artery  deep 
in  the  bone  may  bleed  freely,  and  re(iuire  to  be 
touched  with  a  cautery. 

In  intermediate  cases,  where  the  premaxilla  is  well 
developed  but  projecting,  it  has  been  recommended  to 
bend  or  break  it  back  by  strong  forceps  covered  with 
vulcanized  india-rubber.  Fergusson,  however,  pointed 
out  that  if  this  be  done  the  incisor  teeth  contained 
in  the  intermaxillary  portion  will,  if  they  develop  at 
all,  project  backwards  into  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
as  the  bone  is  not  pushed  into  its  normal  situation] 
but  rather  rotated  on  its  transverse  axis,  the  slender 
neck  attaching  it  to  the  vomer  l^eing  bent  upon 
itself.  He  was  of  opinion  therefore  that  in  all  cases 
it  is  better  to  remove  the  bone  than  to  attempc  to 
force  or  bend  it  into  a  new  position.  In  cases  such 
as  that  represented  in  Figs.  724  and  725  I  have  per- 
formed the  following  operation  with  great  success  :— 
1.  The  triangular  flap  of  skin  covering  the  inter- 
maxillary portion  is  dissected  up  as  thick  as  possible. 
2.  The  intermaxillary  process  is  then  cut  away  at  its  root,  which  is  small 
and  pedunculated,  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  3.  The  edges  of  the  lateral  fissures 
are  then  pared  in  the  usual  way.  4.  The  free  lower  margins  of  the  pared  edges 
are  brought  together  by  one  hare-lip  pin  and  twisted  suture.    .5.  The  leaf- 


Fig.  T23.  —  Operation  for 
Double  Hare-lip.  Right  Side  of 
Lip  drawn  clown  by  Spring-liook 
Forceps  :  long  narrow  Knife 
entered  at  angle;  dotted  line 
shows  direction  of  the  Incisions. 


Fig.  724.— Donble  Hare-lip  ;  Inter-  Fig,  720.— Double  Hare-lip :  Prelecting  Inter- 

maxillary Portion  ti.xed  to  Xose.  maxillary  ijortion. 

shaped  flap  is  then  laid  down  in  the  triangular  hollow  left  above  the  pin,  and 
retained  there  by  one  or  two  points  of  silver  suture  on  each  side,  the  gap 
being  thus  completely  filled  up  by  it. 

On  the  whole,  however,  removal  of  the  premaxilla  must  not  be  looked  upon 
as  an  unimportant  detail  of  the  operation,  but  rather  as  a  serious  step  to  be 
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•ivoidecl  if  possible.  In  mauy  cases  the  premaxiUa  can  be  pushed  back  into 
'position  by  firm  pressure  or  by  seizing  it  with  strong  forceps  with  guarded 
1, lades,  and  it  may  be  found  advisable  to  fix  it  by  a  suture  to  the  edges  of 
the  interval  in  the  alveolus.  Eather  than  completely  remove  it  Fergusson  s 
plan  will  often  be  found  useful— viz.,  to  make  a  small  incision  through  the 
mucous  membrane  and  with  a  small  gouge  to  remove  the  incisor  teeth  and 
bone,  leaving  only  a  shell  of  periosteum  and  mucous  membrane  which  can 
readily  be  pushed  back  into  position,  and  will  help  to  support  and  hold  forward 
the  lip.  This  part  of  the  operation  may  conveniently  be  performed  a  week  or 
>o  before  the  lip  itself  is  repaired. 

The  operation  for  hare-hp  occasionally  fails.  This  may  happen  either  in  con- 
sequence of  the  child's  health  being  in  so  unsatisfactory  a  state  as  to  prevent 
union  by  the  first  intention  ;  or  in  consequence  of  the  pins  or  sutures  having 
been  taken  out  too  early,  before  firm  cohesion  has  been  efi'ected.  In  such 
L'ircumstances  as  these,  an  attempt  might  be  made  to  unite  the  granulating 
edges  by  the  re-introduction  of  the  pins  or  sutures,  and  by  firmly  fixing  the 
lip  by  means  of  collodion  or  plaster  apphed  as  above  described.  Such  attempts, 
however,  rarely  succeed  ;  should  they  not  do  so,  it  will  usually  be  found  most 
prudent  to  wait  at  least  a  month  before  taking  any  further  steps,  and  then  to 
pare  the  edges  afresh  and  repeat  the  original  operation. 

Congenital  Transverse  Fissures  of  the  Cheeks,  extending  from  the 
angle  of  the  mouth  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  masseter  or  up  towards  the 
malar  bone,  are  occasionally  met  with.  Their  mode  of  origin  has  already  been 
referred  to  (p.  662).  In  these  malformations,  which  are  of  extremely  rare 
occurrence,  the  ear  on  the  affected  side  is  imperfectly  developed.  As  has  been 
observed  by  Fergusson,  the  tragus  is  detached  from  the  auricle,  and  is  fixed 
to  the  cheek,  where  it  forms  a  small  lobulated  appendage.  The  external  ear 
generally  is  malformed,  the  helix  being  twisted  and  curled  inwards.  These 
malformations  require  to  be  treated  on  exactly  the  same  principles,  and  with 
the  same  attention  to  details,  as  hare-hp  ;  union  between  the  pared  edges 
being  effected  by  means  of  deep  sutures  of  silver-wire  or  silk-worm  gut  and 
superficial  ones  of  horsehair. 

Cheiloplasty. — Simple  plastic  operations  are  commonly  practised  on  the 
lower  lip  for  the  removal  of  epithelioma,  by  cutting  out  a  V-shaped  piece  of 
the  lip,  including  the  whole  diseased  structure,  and  then  bringing  together  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  incision  by  sutures  or  hare-lip  pins.  These  operations 
liave  ah'eady  been  described  and  figured  at  p.  603,  et  seq.  We  shall  consider  here 
those  cases  in  which  it  becomes  necessary  to  repair  more  extensive  loss  of 
substance  in  the  labial  structures.  The  plan  originaUy  introduced  by  Chopart 
consisted,  when  it  -^as  the  lower  lip  that  was  affected,  in  carrying  an  incision 
on  each  side  of  the  diseased  portion  of  the  lip  vertically  downwards  below  the 
jaw,  for  a  greater  or  less  distance  according  to  the  amount  to  be  removed,  if 
necessary,  even  as  far  as  the  hyoid  bone.  The  diseased  part  of  the  lip  was 
then  removed  by  a  transverse  incision  below  it.  The  square  flap  marked  out 
by  the  two  vertical  incisions  was  next  detached  from  above  downwards.  It 
was  then  brought  up,  and  fixed  to  the  pared  edges  of  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  lip  by  points  of  suture  ;  the  head  being  kept  properly  inclined,  in  order  to 
prevent  undue  tension.  After  sufficient  union  had  taken  place  to  preserve 
the  vitality  of  the  flap,  its  lower  attachments  were  divided.  This  operation 
was  not  very  satisfactory  in  its  results,  as  the  new  flap  was  apt  to  become 
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cedematous  aud  inverted  at  the  edge,  or  the  flow  of  saliva  interfered  with 
proper  uniou,  and  it  is  not  now  practised.  In  those  cases  in  which  tlie  gi-eater 
portion  of  tliu  lower  lip  has  been  excised  for  cancerous  disease  aftectincr  itg 
upper  margin,  a  better  procedure  for  the  restoration  of  the  deformity  consists 
in  a  modification  of  the  plan  recommended  by  Serres  ;  and  from  this  I  have 
derived^  excellent  results,  as  in  the  case  which  is  here  represented  (Fig.  72G) 
The  object  of  the  operation  is  to  raise  the  lower  lip  to  a  level  with  the^incisor 
teeth.  An  incision,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  is  made  directly 
outwards  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  on  each  side,  into  tlie  cheek  ;  from  the 
extremity  of  this  a  cut  is  carried  obliquely  downwards  on  to  the  upper  margin 


Fig.  726.— Lines  of  Incision  in  Chelloplasty. 


Fig.  72".— Incisions  and  Sutures  in  Cheiloijlasty. 


of  the  lower  lip,  so  as  to  excise  the  included  triangular  piece  ;  the  lower  lip  is 
then  dissected  away  from  the  jaw,  from  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  and  a  V-shaped 
piece  is  taken  out  of  its  centre.  By  means  of  a  hare-lip  pin  on  each  side,  and 
a.  point  of  suture,  the  incisions  in  the  angle  of  the  mouth  are  brought  accu- 
rately together  ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  vertical  one,  in  the  centre,  is 
united  (Fig.  727).  In  this  way  the  whole  of  the  lower  lip  is  raised,  and 
"brought  more  forwards.  If  care  have  been  taken  in  removing  the  cancer 
from  the  edge  of  the  lip,  to  leave  the  mucous  membrane  rather  long  (which 
may  always  be  done,  when  the  skin  is  affected  to  a  greater  extent  than  it),  a 


Fig.  728.  Fig.  "29.  Fig.  " 

Buchanan  s  Operation  for  the  Restoration  of  the  Lower  Lip. 


good  prolabium  may  be  formed,  and  the  restoration  effected  with  but  little 
deformity. 

Buchanan,  of  Glasgow,  as  far  back  as  1841,  published  an  account  of  a 
method  for  restoring  the  lower  lip,  which  gives  very  satisfactory  results.  The 
accompanying  figures  illustrate  the  kind  of  case  in  which  Buchanan's  operation 
is  applicable,  the  lines  of  incision  required,  and  the  appearance  presented  by 
the  chin  and  lip  after  the  disease  has  been  removed  and  the  flaps  l^rought  into 
proper  apposition. 

The  steps  of  the  operation  are  simple.  The  diseased  part  of  the  lower  lip  is 
first  removed  by  an  elliptical  incision  (Fig.  728,  a  b  a).  An  incision,  b  c.  is 
then  carried  downwards  and  outwards  on  each  side  of  the  chin  ;  and  another 


CLEFT  PALATE. 


incision,  c  d,  upA-ards  and  outwards  parallel  to,  and  corresponding  in  length 
to,  A  B.  The  flaps  formed  by  these  incisions  are  represented  in  Fig.  729. 
They  are  detached  from  their  subjacent  connexions  ;  and  the  whole  is  raised 
upwards,  so  that  the  curved  incision,  a  b,  comes  into  a  horizontal  hne,  and  is 
made  to  constitute  the  margin  of  the  new  lip  ;  the  secondary  incisions,  b  c, 
coming  together  in  a  vertical  direction,  in  which  they  are  retained  by  twisted 
and  interrupted  sutures  (Fig.  730).  The  raw  surfaces  from  which  the  flaps 
are  raised  are  left  to  heal  by  granulation,  and  this  forms  an  objection  to  the 
operation,  as  the  contraction  of  the  sores  tends  to  draw  the  new  lip  downwards. 
Syme  therefore  recommended  a  somewhat  different  mode  of  operating.  In- 
stead of  the  incisions  c  d  being  made,  those  marked  b  c  are  carried  onwards 
for  some  distance  in  a  direction  curving  downwards  and  outwards,  so  that  they 


Kg.  731.— Syme's  method  of  restoring  the  Fig.  732.— Symc's  method  of  restoring  the 

Lower  Lip.    Lines  of  Incision.  Lower  Lip.    Operation  completed. 


terminate  below  the  angles  of  the  jaw  (Fig.  731).  The  flaps  so  formed  are 
raised  and  united  in  the  middle  line,  as  in  Buchanan's  operation,  the  /\-shaped 
portion  of  skin  above  the  chin  serving  to  maintain  them  in  position  and  pre- 
vent their  sliding  downwards  (Fig.  732).  The  long  curved  incisions  enable 
this  to  be  done  by  merely  stretching  the  convex  edges  of  the  flaps,  without 
sufficiently  displacing  them  to  prevent  their  readily  meeting  the  concave  edges 
of  intervening  skin,  and  being  united  to  them  by  sutures.  No  surface  is 
therefore  left  to  granulate,  and  the  whole  wound  heals  by  the  first  intention. 
In  performing  this  operation  it  is  essential  to  success  that  the  incisions  should 
be  sufficiently  free,  so  that  the  flaps  may  be  brought  into  position  without 
tension.  If  the  chin  be  removed  as  well  as  the  lower  hp,  it  becomes  very 
difficult  to  restore  the  loss,  as  there  is  no  fixed  point  below  to  support  the  new 
hp,  which  consequently  tends  to  sink  downwards. 

PLASTIC    SURGERY    OF    THE  PALATE. 

Various  degrees  of  congenital  deformity  may  occur  in  the  palate  and  uvula  : 
thus  the  uvula  alone  may  be  bifid  ;  or  the  cleft  may  extend  through  the 
greater  part  or  the  whole  of  the  soft  palate  ;  or  the  hard  palate  may  be  divided 
as  well  (Fig.  733) ;  and,  lastly,  the  separation  may  extend  forwards  to  the 
mteguments  of  the  face,  producing  single  or  double  hare-lip  (Fig.  716).  The 
soft  palate  and  uvula  are  not  unfrequently  cleft  without  the  hard  palate  being 
divided  ;  and,  in  some  very  rare  cases,  the  lip  and  the  hard  palate  are  fissured 
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without  the  soft  bcino-  cleft.  The  mode  of  origin  of  these  deformities  ha« 
idready  been  described  (p.  ()(;2).  ^ 
These  malformations  necessarily  give  rise  to  great  inconvenience,  hv  intov 
ermg  with  deglutition,  and  rendering  speech  nasal  and  imperfect.  During 
the  swallowing  of  fluids,  there  is  a  tendency  to  regurgitation  through  the  uom 
though  this  IS  occasionally  prevented  by  the  a])proximation  of  the  edffes  of  tlJ 
fissure  in  the  soft  palate. 

An  infant  born  with  a  complete  cleft  of  the  hard  and  soft  palate  Ik 
necessarily  unable  to  suck,  and  unless  carefully  fed  by  hand  will  soon  die  It 
must  be  fed  solely  on  milk,  the  mother's  milk  being  the  best,  which  may  be 
drawn  periodically  and  administered  to  the  child.  The  feeding  may  be  done 
by  a  properly  constructed  bottle,  from  which  the  milk  will  flow  slowly  without 
the  necessity  of  sucking  on  the  part  of  the  child  ;  this  must  be  fitted  with  an 
india-rubber  tube,  which  must  be  pushed  well  to  the  back  of  the  pharynx  as 
the  milk  is  given.  In  the  absence  of  a  bottle  the  child  may  be  fed  by  means 
of  a  tea-spoon. 

Operations  for  the  cure  of  cleft  palate  were  formerly  deferred  until  the 

patient  had  attained  the  age  to  understand  the 
necessity  of  remaining  quiet  during  the  proceed- 
ing, and  was  able  to  control  his  movements, 
as  success  depended  in  a  great  measure  upon 
his  remaining  perfectly  steady  during  the  neces- 
sary manipulations,  and  upon  his  assisting  the 
Surgeon  by  opening  his  mouth,  and  not  strug- 
gling during  the  introduction  of  instruments. 
Chloroform  was  never  administered,  from  the 
fear  that  suflFocation  might  be  caused  by  the 
blood  from  the    operation,  which  is  always 
abundant,  entering  the  air-passages.    In  1869, 
however,  Thomas  Smith  demonstrated  that  with 
proper  care  anaesthetics  may  be  safely  admmis- 
tered,  and  at  the  same  time  he  invented  a 
most  ingenious  gag,  by  means  of  which  the  patient's  mouth  can  be  kept 
widely  open  without  the  Surgeon  being  interfered  with  either  by  the  hands  of 
assistants  or  the  instrument  itself.    By  the  help  of  this  gag,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  chloroform,  the  operation  can  now  be  performed  at  any  age  ;  but 
as  the  bleeding  is  always  very  free,  it  is  advisable  not  to  attempt  it  in  too 
young  children.    If  the  cleft  implicates  the  soft  palate  only,  it  may  safely  be 
closed  at  the  age  of  three  if  the  health  is  good  and  other  conditions  favour- 
able.   The  operation  has  been  successfully  performed  as  early  as  the  first  year, 
and  the  advantage  of  having  it  done  before  the  child  has  learned  to  speak 
justifies  early  operation  in  suitable  cases.    If  the  hard  palate  is  involved,  it  is 
better  to  wait  till  the  sixth  or  seventh  year. 

Operations  for  Cleft  Falate> — Stapkylorrhaphij,  or  the  operation  for  the 
cure  of  a  cleft  in  the  soft  palate,  may  be  said  to  have  been  first  established  as 
a  definite  surgical  proceeding  by  Eoux,  whilst  wanoplasly,  or  the  closure  of 
a  cleft  of  the  hard  palate,  was  first  performed  by  Warren,  of  Boston,  and 
brought  before  the  profession  in  this  country  by  Avery  and  Pollock.  Many 
changes  and  improvements  in  these  operations  have  been  made  by  Sedillot, 
Dieflfenbach,  Liston,  Fergusson,  Pollock,  T.  Smith,  and  others. 


Fig.  733.- 
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Operation  on  Soft  Palate. — The  patient  is  placed  ia  a  recumbent  posi- 
tion facing  a  good  light,  and  with  the  head  and  shoulders  raised  to  a  convenient 
height  on  a  pillow.  The  Surgeon  stands  on  the  right  side,  the  anesthetist  on 
the  left,  whilst  an  assistant  at  the  end  of  the  table  steadies  the  patient's  head. 
Some  Surgeons  prefer  to  have  the  head  hanging  downwards  over  the  end  of 
the  table  in  order  to  prevent  blood  entering  the  larynx  ;  the  position  is  incon- 
venient, and  seems  to  increase  the  amount  of  hasmorrhage. 

Cliloroform  will  be  found  the  most  convenient  antesthetic,  as  it  gives  rise  to 
less  secretion  of  mucus.  It  may  be  given  by  means  of  Junker's  apparatus 
through  an  india-rubber  tube  passed  into  the  pharynx  through  one  nostril. 
The  gag  represented  in  the  accompanying  drawing  (Fig.  734)  is  a  modification 
of  Smith's  by  Wood.  It  can  be  adjusted  to  fit  any  patient  by  more  or  less 
widely  separating  the  two  halves.  A.  small-sized  Langenbeck's  gag  often 
answers  admirably  (Fig.  746).  The  first  step  in  the  operation  consists  in 
paring  the  edges  of  the  fissure  by  means  of  a  narrow  sharp-pointed  knife  like  a 
tenotome  set  in  a  long  handle.  This  is  best  done  by  seizing  the  lower  end  of 
the  uvula  on  one  side  in  a  pair  of  toothed 
forceps  and  putting  the  corresponding  half 
of  the  palate  on  the  stretch.  The  cut  may 
be  made  from  above  downwards  or  from 
below  upwards,  first  on  one  side  and  then 
on  the  other,  but  whatever  plan  is  adopted 
great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  leave  a 
portion  of  mucous  membrane  behind  in 
the  angle  of  union.  A  sponge  pressed  into 
the  gap  will  quickly  arrest  the  bleeding, 
while  the  fauces  are  cleared  of  blood  and 
mucus  by  means  of  sponges  on  holders. 
When  the  bleeding  is  arrested,  the  Surgeon 
proceeds  to  the  next  step,  that  of 
introducing  the  sutures.  The  best  material 

for  these  is  in  most  cases  fine  silver  wire  or  silkworm  gut.  Cat-gut 
absorbed  too  readily  and  is  apt  to  yield  before  nnion  is  complete.  Silk, 
which  was  formerly  used,  cannot  be  retained  beyond  a  few  days,  as  it  excites 
too  much  irritation  when  soaked  in  decomposing  fluids.  Horse-hair  will  be 
found  useful  in  uniting  the  uvula,  but  is  not  strong  enough  for  the  other 
parts  of  the  palate.  Wire  stitches  are  usually  introduced  by  Smith's  tubular 
needle  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose,  from  which  the  wire  is  protruded 
hy  a  small  wheel  at  the  lower  end.  In  the  absence  of  this  apparatus  they  mav 
very  readily  be  passed  as  follows  :  A  common  nsevus  needle  is  threaded  witli 
a  loop  of  fine  silk  ;  this  is  passed  through  the  right  side  of  the  cleft  and  drawn 
out  at  the  mouth.  A  similar  loop  is  then  passed  on  the  left  side.  The  right 
oop  is  then  passed  through  the  left,  which  is  withdrawn,  carrying  the  first 
oop  with  it  through  the  left  side  of  the  palate.  There  is  thus  a  double 
igature  passed  across  the  cleft,  having  two  free  ends  on  the  right  side  and  a 
loop  on  the  left.  A  fine  hook  is  then  made  with  a  pair  of  dissecting  forceps 
on  a  piece  of  wire  ;  this  is  hooked  into  the  loop,  which  is  then  withdrawn 
carrying  the  wire  with  it  across  the  cleft.  This  proceeding,  though  it  seems 
'•ather  complicated  in  a  written  description,  can  be  carried  out  with  great  ease 
^ind  rapidity  ;  and  the  needle  being  passed  on  both  sides  from  before  back-^ 


Fig.  731.— Wood's  mocliflcation  of  Smith's  Gag. 
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wards,  the  sutures  can  be  inserted  more  accurately  and  evenly  tlian  when  on 
one  side  it  is  passed  from  behind.  The  stitches  should  be  about  one-sixth 
of  an  inch  apart,  and  must  all  be  introduced  before  any  are  tightened.  The 
next  step  in  the  operation  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  tension  that  ig 
present  when  the  edges  are  drawn  together  by  pulling  gently  on  the  middle 
stitch.  If  the  edges  come  readily  together  without  any  strain,  all  the  stitches 
may  be  at  once  tightened  by  tying  them  if  the  wire  be  sufficiently  pliant,  or 
by  twisting  them  with  a  pair  of  torsion  forceps,  or  a  special  wire  twister  con- 
structed for  this  purpose.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  it  will  U 
necessary  to  make  a  lateral  incision  on  each  side  to  relieve  tension.  This  is 
done  by  puncturing  the  palate  with  a  fine  sharp-pointed  knife  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  hamular  process,  avoiding  the  situation  of  the  posterior  palatine 
artery.  Pollock  recommends  that  by  raising  the  handle  of  the  knife  while 
the  palate  is  put  on  the  stretch,  the  fibres  of  the  levator  palati  be  divided 
without  greatly  increasing  the  puncture  in  the  anterior  surface  of  the  palate. 
It  will  be  found  better,  however,  as  a  rule,  to  follow  the  plan  employed  by 
Sedillot  (Figs.  735,  736,  737),  and  after  puncturing  the  palate  with  a  sharp 


Fig.  735.  Fig.  730.  Fig.  737. 

Sedillot's  Operation  for  Staphylorrliajjliy. 


knife,  to  introduce  a  narrow  blunt-pointed  knife,  and  to  make  a  sht  of 
sufficient  length  completely  to  remove  all  tension.  An  incision  of  equal 
length  must  be  made  in  the  opposite  half  of  the  palate,  and  the  sutures  may 
then  be  tightened.  The  lateral  incisions  always  heal  without  difficulty,  even 
if  they  gape  widely  at  the  time  of  the  operation.  If  necessary,  tension  may 
be  further  relieved  by  snipping  the  anterior  and  posterior  pillars  of  the  fauces, 
after  making  them  prominent  by  pulHng  on  the  palate.  Fergusson  recom- 
mended the  division  of  the  muscles  from  behind  without  perforating  the  palate. 
This  is  more  difficult  of  performance,  and  gives  less  perfect  relief  of  tension  ; 
in  fact  it  was  intended  rather  to  give  rest  by  paralysing  the  muscles  than  to 
relieve  the  strain  on  the  stitches.  He  considered  the  levator  palati  and  the 
palato-pharyngeus  to  be  the  two  muscles  exerting  the  most  disturbing  influence 
on  the  wound.  The  former  he  divided  by  passing  a  lancet-ended  knife  bent 
nearly  at  a  right  angle  with  its  handle,  through  the  fissure  behind  the  velum, 
midway  between  its  attachment  to  the  hard  palate  and  the  free  margin,  and 
about  halfway  between  the  velum  and  the  end  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  and 
cutting  deeply  in  that  situation.  The  posterior  pillar  of  the  fauces  was  divided 
simply  by  making  it  tense  by  pulling  on  the  soft  palate  and  then  snipping  it 
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through  Avith  scissors.  Eergusson  divided  these  muscles  as  a  preliminary  step 
before  paring  the  edges  in  all  cases. 

The  chances  of  success  depend  very  much  upon  the  absence  of  tension.  The 
stitches  should  simply  hold  the  parts  in  contact,  not  drag  them  together.  It 
is  safer,  therefore,  to  adopt  Sedillot's  plan  as  being  more  efficient  as  well  as 
easier  of  performance. 

Operation  on  Hard  Palate. — It  was  formerly  advised  by  some  Surgeons, 
not  to  undertake  the  closure  of  the  hard  and  soft  palate  at  the  same  time,  but 
it  is  now  generally  recognized  that  nothing  is  gained  by  dividing  the  operation 
into  two  parts. 

If  the  arch  of  the  palate  be  very  high,  there  may  be  sufficient  tissue  to 
meet  in  the  middle  line  when  separated  from  the  bone  and  allowed  to  hang 
down ;  it  is  better,  however,  not  to  trust  to  this,  but  to  make  an  incision  on 
each  side.    The  operation  is  performed  in  the  following  way  in  a  case  of  com- 
plete cleft  of  the  hard  palate  : — An  incision  is  made  fromi  near  the  canine  tooth 
parallel  to  the  alveolar  margin  and  about  a  third  of  inch,  or  less,  internal  to 
it,  reaching  backwards  to  a  little  beyond  the  last  molar.    When  the  cleft  is 
narrow  or  the  arch  high,  a  smaller  incision  than  this  will  suffice  ;  it  may 
be  lengthened  afterwards  if  necessary  to  relieve  tension.    A  second  incision  is 
then  made  along  the  edge  of  the  cleft  at  the  junction  of  the  nasal  and  palatal 
mucous  membranes.    This  incision  must  be  carried  backwards  into  the  soft 
palate,  from  which  a  strip  of  mucous  membrane  must  be  removed,  as  in  the 
operation  for  closure  of  clefts  implicating  that  part  only.    The  soft  structures 
covering  the  hard  palate  are  next  raised  from  the  bones  with  a  curved 
periosteal  elevator,  shaped  somewhat  like  an  aneurism  needle.    In  fact,  if  the 
proper  instrument  be  not  at  hand,  a  strong  aneurism  needle  will  answer  the 
pm'pose  admirably.    The  periosteum  should  be  raised  with  the  flap  as  completely 
as.  possible.    Langenbeck  pointed  out  that,  if  this  be  done,  not  only  are  the 
flaps  thicker  and  stronger,  but  they  may  eventually  throw  out  bone,  and  thus 
more  efficiently  close  the  gap  in  the  hard  palate.    In  raising  the  flaps,  it  will 
be  found  most  convenient  to  introduce  the  elevator  into  the  lateral  incision 
and  work  inwards  towards  the  cleft.    Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  those 
points  anteriorly  and,  if  possible  posteriorly,  where  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves 
enter.    Another  point  of  equal  importance,  as  pointed  out  by  Thomas  Smith, 
is  to  separate  the  attachment  of  the  soft  palate  to  the  hard  with  a  sharp 
instrument.    This  is  best  done  with  curved  scissors  one  blade  of  which  is 
introduced  between  the  soft  structures  of  the  hard  palate  and  the  bone,  and 
the  other  blade  through  the  cleft  above  the  soft  palate.    If  an  attempt  be 
made  to  tear  this  through  with  the  elevator,  the  parts  will  be  so  bruised  that 
union  by  first  intention  wiU  not  take  place  even  if  sloughing  be  avoided. 
When  these  structures  have  been  well  loosened  on  each  side,  the  covering  of 
the  palate  will  be  found  to  haug  down  as  a  curtain  from  the  vault  of  the 
mouth — the  two  parts  coming  into  apposition  along  the  mesial  line,  or  possibly 
overlapping.    The  edges  are  then  brought  into  apposition  by  means  of  wire 
sutures  introduced  as  before  described  and  without  any  dragging.    On  this 
point  great  care  is  necessary.    In  cases  in  which  the  flaps  do  not  meet  readily, 
one  or  more  deep  sutures  of  thicker  wire  may  be  inserted  further  from  the 
edges,  so  as  to  reheve  the  strain  on  the  finer  stitches  ;  or,  if  necessary,  the 
lateral  incisions  may  be  continued  back  some  way  into  the  soft  palate.  Care 
must  be  taken  also  that  the  edges  of  the  flap  are  not  inverted  so  that 
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the  mucous  surfaces  are  in  contact.    'Yo  prevent  this  it  may  be  necessary 
to  draw  them  down  with  a  sharp  hook  wliile  tlie  sutures  are  being  tightened 
The  hasmorrhage  during  the  operation  is  usually  rather  free,  but  may  l;e 
arrested  by  a  few  minutes'  pressure  on  the  bleeding  point  with  a  piece  of 
dry  sponge. 

Fergusson  suggested  a  modification  of  the  operation,  in  whicii  un  incision 
was  made  on  each  side  of  the  fissure,  and  the  bone  divided  longitudinally  with 
a  chisel,  the  two  edges  being  then  forced  into  contact.  Although  in  his  own 
hands  some  satisfactory  results  were  obtained  by  this  method,  further  ex- 
perience has  led  to  the  abandonment  of  this  operation  as  being  in  no  way 
superior  to  that  already  described,  and  being  somewhat  liable  to  be  followed 
by  necrosis  of  the  divided  bone. 

When  the  cleft  is  wide,  and,  as  usually  happens,  the  septum  nasi  is  adherent 
to  one  edge,  T.  Smith  recommends  that  the  incision  instead  of  being  made 
at  the  junction  of  the  nasal  and  palatal  mucous  membranes  should  be  carried 
some  distance  up  the  septum,  from  which  the  mucous  membrane  can  be 
detached  with  a  sharply  curved  raspatory. 

Davies-Colley  has  devised  a  flap  method  which  he  recommends  as  being  useful 
when  the  operation  for  cleft  of  the  hard  palate  is  undertaken  in  infants,  and 
also  if  the  ordinary  method  has  failed,  or  if  the  cleft  is  too  wide  to  allow  its 
employment.  In  the  first  stage  a  long  flap  of  the  muco-periosteum  is  raised 
from  the  wider  side  of  the  palate  or  that  to  which  the  septum  nasi  is  attached. 
The  anterior  extremity  of  the  flap  reaches  forwards  nearly  to  the  incisor 
teeth  ;  the  outer  border  runs  backwards  close  to  the  alveolus,  and  the  inner 
border  an  eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  margin  of  the  cleft  to  a  point  just  behind 
the  posterior  border  of  the  hard  palate.  The  flap  is  turned  backwards  with 
a  knife  or  raspatory.  Secondly,  an  incision  is  made  on  the  other  side  of  the 
palate  parallel  to  and  at  least  a  sixth  of  an  inch  external  to  the  cleft.  In  front 
this  incision  is  turned  into  the  cleft  at  its  anterior  extremity  and  behind  at 
the  edge  of  the  hard  palate.  With  a  raspatory  this  narrow  flap  of  muco- 
periosteum  is  raised  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  cleft.  Thirdly,  the  flap  last 
mentioned  is  turned  inwards  and  its  edge  fixed  by  two  catgut  sutures  to  the 
narrow  strip  of  mucous  membrane  which  remains  on  the  other  side  of  the 
cleft.  Lastly,  the  apex  of  the  long  triangular  flap  is  drawn  across  the  cleft 
and  the  anterior  part  of  its  inner  margin  is  attached  with  two  or  three  silver 
sutures  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  raw  surface  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  palate. 
The  soft  palate  is  repaired  subsequently.  Some  modifications  of  the  operation 
as  above  described  have  been  introduced  by  Davies-Colley,  but  the  principle 
remains  the  same,  viz.,  to  close  the  cleft  by  carrying  a  flap  of  muco-periosteum 
across  it  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

After-Treatment. — After  the  operation  the  patient  must  be  put  to  bed, 
and  every  care  taken  to  avoid  any  movement  of  the  palate.  He  should  be 
restricted  to  fluid  but  nourishing  food  for  a  few  days,  and  should  be  directed 
to  swallow  this  with  as  little  effort  as  possible,  and  indeed  should  not  be 
allowed  anything  solid  until  complete  union  has  taken  place.  Speaking  must 
be  strictly  forbidden  until  union  is  complete.  The  stUclies  should  not  he  taken 
out  for  at  least  three  iveelcs  or  a  month.  If  there  is  any  tension  tliey  will 
probably  cut  their  way  out;  if  there  is  none,  being  of  silver  wire,  they  excite 
no  irritation,  and,  moreover,  they  serve  the  important  purpose  of  supporting 
the  scar  in  the  middle  line  while  the  lateral  wounds  are  healing.    It  is  a  good 
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rule  not  to  even  look  into  the  patient's  mouth  for  the  first  week  after  the 
operation.  Should  there  be  any  aperture  left  in  the  palate,  where  union  has 
not  taken  place,  this  may  be  closed  by  touching  it  with  a  point  of  nitrate  ot 
silver,  or  the  thernio-cautery. 

Secondary  hasmorrhage  of  a  somewhat  serious  character  has  been  known  to 
occur  after  this  operation.  In  one  case  of  this  kind,  Howard  Marsh  success- 
fully arrested  the  bleeding  by  plugging  the  posterior  palatine  canal  with  a 
piece  of  wood. 

The  voice  in  these  cases  does  not  usually  recover  its  natural  tone,  although 
in  some  cases  it  may.  The  nasal  or  "  Punch-like  "  voice  that  is  often  left 
after  operations,  appears  to  arise  from  two  causes.  The  first  is  the  mere 
habit  of  faulty  articulation,  and  this  can  be  corrected  by  careful  instruction 
in  elocution.  The  second,  which  is  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with,  arises 
from  a  mechanical  condition,  and  is  dependent  on  the  contraction  upwards  of 
the  palate  along  the  line  of  the  cicatrix,  so  that  the  velum  becomes  unable  to 
shut  off  the  posterior  nares  from  the  pharynx. 

Success  will  very  much  depend  on  the  proper  selection  of  cases.  Fergusson 
considered  that  about  one-half  of  the  fissures  of  the  hard  palate  admit  of 
operation.  If  the  cleft  be  very  wide,  a  well-constructed  obturator  will 
probably  give  more  reHef  to  the  patient  than  any  operative  procedure.  In 
fact,  at  the  present  time  Dental  Surgeons  have  brought  the  obturators  for 
cleft  palate  to  such  perfection  that  it  is  a  question  whether  any  adult  who  is  in 
a  position  to  pay  the  necessarily  heavy  cost  of  such  an  instrument,  should 
be  advised  to  submit  to  operative  interference. 

Perforation  of  the  Hard  Palate. — Perforations  of  the  hard  palate, 
consequent  on  necrosis  of  the  bones,  the  result  of  syphilis  or  injury,  are  not 
amenable  to  surgical  treatment.  In  such  cases,  a  well  fitting  obturator  will 
most  effectually  remedy  the  inconvenience. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  TONGUE. 

Tongue-Tie. — Infants  and  even  adults  are  said  to  be  tongue-tied,  when  the 
frrenuQi  lingui©  is  shorter  than  usual,  causing  the  end  of  the  tongue  to  be 
slightly  bifid,  depressed,  and  fixed,  so  that  it  cannot  be  protruded  beyond  the 
incisors.  If  this  malformation  be  considerable,  suckling  and  distinct  articula- 
tion may  be  interfered  with  ;  and  then  division  of  the  fold  becomes  necessary, 
which  may  readily  be  done  by  snipping  it  across  with  a  pair  of  round-ended 
scissors  ;  the  risk  of  wounding  the  ranine  arteries  being  avoided  by  keeping 
the  point  of  the  scissors  downwards  towards  the  floor  of  the  mouth. 

Hypertrophy  and  Prolapsus  of  the  Tongue  or  Macro-glossia  is 
occasionally  met  with,  either  as  a  congenital  or  an  acquired  condition.  Of  113 

cases  collected  by  A.  E.  Barker,  in  only  39 
was  it  apparently  acquired,  and  in  most  of 
these  it  appeared  at  a  very  early  age.  In 
this  condition,  the  tongue  lolls  out  of  the 
mouth  with  constant  dribbling  of  saliva,  is 
greatly  swollen,  of  a  purplish  colour,  but 
somewhat  dry.  If  the  swelling  have  existed 
for  a  long  time,  it  may  give  rise  to  deformity 
of  the  teeth,  and  of  the  alveolus  of  the  lower 
jaw,  which  is  pushed  forwards.  The  pro- 
truded tongue  is  liable  to  attacks  of  subacute 
inflammation,  which  lead  to  its  still  further 
increasing  in  size.  The  Pathology  of  this 
condition  was  first  clearly  pointed  out  by 
Yirchow.  There  is  a  great  overgrowth  of 
the  interstitial  connective  tissue  of  the  tongue, 
and  in  this  tissue  are  found  dilated  lymphatic 
vessels  of  considerable  size,  and  spaces  filled 
with  lymphoid  cells.  It  presents,  therefore, 
a  close  analogy  to  elephantiasis.  The  dilated 
condition  of  the  lymphatics  is  regarded  as  the  primary  change,  and  thus  the 
disease  is  often  spoken  of  as  "  lymphangioma  of  the  tongue."  This  view  of 
its  pathology  is  supported  by  the  occasional  association  of  macro-glossia  with 
cystic  hygroma  of  the  neck.  In  the  Treatment  of  this  disease  pressure  has 
been  attempted  by  strapping  the  protruding  part,  but  without  benefit.  Ex- 
cision of  a  portion  of  the  tongue  with  the  knife  or  scissors  is  the  only  efficient 
remedy.  In  some  cases  the  removal  of  a  V-shaped  piece  will  give  the  best 
result.  This  operation  was  successfully  performed^by  C.  Heath  in  the  case 
from  which  the  accompanyiug  drawing  was  taken  (Fig.  738). 
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Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Tongue  or  Glossitis  is  not  a  common 
affection  The  most  frequent  form  is  thcat  which  arises  from  immoderate  and 
injndicious  administration  of  mercury.  In  this  the  tongue  becomes  greatly 
swollen  :  it  may  hang  from  the  mouth,  with  profuse  salivation  and  inability 
to  swallow  or  speak.  The  sides  are  marked  by  deep  impressions  of  the  teeth, 
in  which  after  a  time  foul  ulcers  may  form.  Acute  glossitis  with  great  swell- 
ing of  the  organ  occasionally  occurs  after  fevers,  and  more  rarely  without  any 
apparent  exciting  cause,  when  it  is  thought  by  some  to  be  catarrhal,  and  to 
result  from  exposure  to  cold.  In  this  form  there  is  acute  pain,  with  consider- 
able febrile  disturbance.  The  tongue  swells  rapidly,  so  that  in  a  few  hours  it 
may  reach  such  a  size  as  to  threaten  suffocation.  The  dyspnoea  may  be  due  to 
the  obstruction  caused  by  the  swollen  tongue,  or  to  extension  of  the  oedema 
to  the  aryt^eno-epiglottidean  folds.  The  inflammation  may  end  in  resolution 
or  lead  rapidly  to  the  formation  of  pus.  The  Treatment  of  glossitis  varies 
with  the  cause  and  the  degree  of  swelling.  If  of  mercurial  origin,  the  removal 
of  the  cause,  and  the  administration  of  saline  purgatives  and  a  chlorate  of 
potash  gargle,  will  usually  arrest  the  progress  of  the  inflammation.  If  the 
swelHng  be  very  great,  more  especially  in  the  idiopathic  form  of  the  disease, 
the  only  efficient  treatment  consists  in  making  a  free  incision  along  the  dorsum 
of  the  tongue  on  each  side  of  the  raphe,  which  gives  free  and  immediate  relief 
by  the  escape  of  blood  and  infiltrated  fluids.  I  have  seen  a  patient,  who  was 
nearly  suffocated  by  the  size  of  his  tongue,  relieved  at  once  by  such  incisions, 
and  nearly  well  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

Chronic  Abscess  of  the  Tongue,  though  rare,  occasionally  occurs.  I 
have  seen  several  instances  of  it.  The  abscess  forms  a  small  deeply  seated 
elastic  but  firm  tumour,  which  sometimes  feels  slightly  movable.  There  is  no 
discoloration  or  other  change  in  the  mucous  membrane  or  epithelium  of  the 
tongue.  The  walls  of  these  abscesses  are  very  thick  and  dense  ;  hence  they 
may  easily  be  mistaken  for  solid  tumours.  The  abscess  is  always  very  chronic;, 
hence  the  hability  to  error  in  diagnosis  is  increased.  It  is  commonly  seated 
at  the  edge  and  towards  the  anterior  part,  but  it  may  occupy  the  middle  of 
the  tongue.  It  is  probable  that  in  some  cases  at  least  the  abscess  is  tuberculous. 
A  boy  was  once  brought  to  me  with  an  elastic  tumour  of  slow  growth,  and  of 
about  the  size  of  a  small  plum,  situated  deeply  in  the  centre  of  the  tongue  : 
on  puncturing  it,  about  half  an  ounce  of  healthy  pus  was  let  out,  after  which 
the  cavity  speedily  closed.  The  Treatment  consists  in  making  a  longitudinal 
incision  into  the  abscess.  In  all  cases  of  doubt  in  diagnosis,  this  should  be 
done  before  any  other  operation  is  undertaken. 

Chronic  Superficial  Glossitis  —  Psoriasis  or  Ichthyosis  of  the 
Tongue — Leucoplakia. — Under  these  names  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
tongue  has  been  described  which  is  far  from  uncommon  in  this  country  and  in 
France,  but  is  said  to  be  much  less  frequent  in  Germany.  The  disease  consists 
essentially  of  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue. 
In  the  earliest  stages  there  is  hyperaemia  of  the  papilte,  Avith  some  swelling. 
If  seen  at  this  period  the  mucous  membrane  presents  red  patches,  usually 
limited  to  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  but  occasionally  appearing  simultaneously 
on  the  cheeks,  and  passing  through  the  same  stages  there  as  on  the  tongue. 
It  can  be  recognized  clearly  only  after  the  mucous  membrane  has  been 
thoroughly  dried  with  a  towel.  This  must  never  be  omitted,  for  unless  the 
surface  is  well  dried  it  is  impossible  to  observe  accurately  the  condition  of  the 
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pap  lla3  anc  epitliolmm.    As  the  disease  advances,  an  excessive  growth  of 
ep.thehum  takes  phice  over  tlie  swollen  papilhe.    The  snperficial  laytrsof  lll 
become  horny  and  opaque,  the  neighbouring  spots  coalesce,  and  thus  w h i  ! 
patches  of  considerable  size  form  on  the  mucous  membrane,  froin  wl  i 
appearance  the  name  of  hmoplahia  was  suggested  by  Schwiramer    As  he 
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Pig.  V39.— Chronic  Superficial  Glossitis,  showing  the  alteration  in  the  size  and  shape 
ot  the  palulla^  the  flattening  of  the  surface  with  lieaped-up  epithelium,  and  the  small- 
cell  mhltration  of  the  subepithelial  tissue. 

disease  advances,  the  papillae  and  the  superficial  parts  of  the  corium  present  the 
ordinary  signs  of  chronic  inflammation,  the  vessels  are  dilated  and  the  surround- 
ing tissues  infiltrated  with  small  round  cells  (Fig.  739).  The  next  stage  in  the 
])rocess  is  characterized  by  atrophy  of  the  papilla3.  The  opaque  patches  then 
become  perfectly  smooth.    In  this  stage  the  surface  of  the  tongue  is  some- 


Fig.  /■40. — A  portion  of  the  same  tongue,  nearer  the  tip,  sliowing  the  development 
of  squamous  carcinoma.  The  epithelium  is  invading  the  deeper  tissues  in  processes  or 
columns. 

what  indurated,  having  upon  its  surface  smooth  patches  of  a  dead-white  colour 
irregular  in  shape,  and  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  split  pea  to  an  inch  in 
diameter.  This  condition  closely  resembles  the  appearance  of  psoriasis  of  the 
palms  of  the  hands,  and  from  this  resemblance  has  been  termed ^?sor/fls«  oflhe 
tongue.  "When  the  disease  has  reached  this  stage,  cracks,  fissures,  or  superficial 
ulcers  may  form  in  the  opaque  patches.    The  ulceration  takes  place  mostly  by 
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an  exaggeration  of  the  process  already  described.  At  some  point,  possibly  as 
the  result  of  injury,  the  small  round  cells  become  increased  in  number  by 
migration  from  the  vessels,  the  epithelium  becomes  loosened  and  is  rubbed  off 
by  "the  movements  of  the  tongue,  and  a  raw  surface  is  thus  left,  from  which 
ulceration  may  gradually  extend.  A  more  serious  result  is  the  supervention 
of  carcinoma,  which  is  a  common  termination  of  the  disease.  Microscopic 
examination  of  a  tongue  in  which  this  is  taking  place  may  show  all  the  stages 
of  the  disease  in  one  section  :  at  the  margin  of  the  patch  will  be  enlarged 
papillfB  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  epithelium  ;  nearer  the  centre  the  papillas 
have  disappeared,  the  corium  being  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  epithelium, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  composed  of  flattened  horny  scales  ;  near  the 
centre  the  cells  of  the  rete  mucosum  are  seen  to  be  growing  actively  and 
forming  columns  which  force  their  way  into  the  spaces  of  the  submucous 
tissue,  and  further  on,  amongst  the  muscular  fibres.  These  columns  are 
surrounded  by  the  zone  of  small-cell  infiltration  always  seen  at  the  edge  of  a 
growing  cancer  (Fig.  740). 

Yarious  modifications  of  the  process  above  described  may  be  met  with  : 
thus,  in  some  cases  the  growth  of  epithelium  is  less  abundant,  so  that  instead 
of  the  formation  of  white  patches,  the  surface  of  the  tongue  becomes  smooth, 
red,  and  shining,  giving  rise  to  the  condition  knoAvn  as  the  "-glazed  red 
tongue.''''  In  other  cases  the  growth  of  epithelium  may  be  very  excessive, 
forming  thick  scaly  masses  on  the  surface,  from  which  this  variety  has  been 
termed  ichthyosis  of  the  tongue.  These  forms,  though  differing  in  detail,  are 
essentially  the  same  pathologically. 

All  forms  of  the  disease  are  accompanied  by  some  discomfort,  though  usually 
no  actual  pain.  The  tongue  is  tender,  so  that  the  patient  cannot  take 
mustard,  or  spices,  or  drink  hot  fluids.  The  speech  may  become  slightly 
lisping  or  indistinct.  The  duration  is  very  indefinite.  In  some  cases  it  pro- 
gresses slowly  for  many  years,  at  last  becoming  stationary  and  causing  the 
patient  but  little  inconvenience.  In  others  ulceration  may  take  place  after  a 
few  years.  The  invasion  of  epithelioma  may  occur  after  ten  or  even  twenty 
years,  and  in  many  cases  the  patient  escapes  altogether.  The  causes  of  the 
disease  are  not  always  to  be  clearly  ascertained.  The  earher  writers  believed 
it  to  be  invariably  an  effect  of  syphilis,  but  there  seems  no  doubt  that  this 
view  cannot  be  maintained.  A.  E.  Barker  has  paid  great  attention  to  this 
subject,  and  to  his  valuable  article  on  the  "  Diseases  of  the  Tongue "  in 
Holmes's  System  of  Surgery  I  would  refer  the  reader  for  more  detailed  infor- 
mation than  can  be  given  here.  He  has  collected  from  various  sources  110 
cases  of  chronic  superficial  glossitis.  Of  these,  101  occurred  in  males  and  9 
in  females.  Of  the  101  cases  in  males,  55  affected  the  tongue  only  ;  33  the 
tongue  and  cheeks  ;  12  the  lips  and  cheek  ;  1  the  hard  palate,  and  in  4  the 
float  was  not  mentioned.  Of  the  110  patients,  33  had  certainly  had  syphilis, 
and  19  certainly  had  not ;  in  the  remaining  cases  it  was  doubtful.  The  fact 
that  nearly  one-third  of  the  patients  had  suffered  from  syphilis  would  suggest 
that  though  not  the  sole  cause,  it  may  form  an  important  element  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  disease.  The  disease  was  associated  with  psoriasis  or  eczema 
in  6  of  Barker's  cases,  and  with  squamous  syphilides  in  2.  It  has  also  been 
seen  associated  with  ichthyosis  of  the  skin.  In  75  cases  evidence  was  given 
as  to  smoking.  Only  4  patients  did  not  smoke,  while  4G  are  said  to  have 
indulged  in  the  habit  to  excess.    Smoking  may,  therefore,  be  fairly  considered 
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^^JTVr^  "-^-rr'  f "  occurrence  of  the  disease.  Chronic  dyspepsia 
and  habitual  spu-,t-dr,nk.no.  are  also  supposed  to  act  as  predisposing  ca J 
That  dyspepsia  should  take  a  part  in  its  causation  is  not  surprising,  as  it  «' 
^ye  1  known  to  every  smoker  that  the  tongue  becomes  sore  more  readily  whon 
the  stomach  is  out  of  order."  ^ 
The  Prognosis  is  always  bad  as  to  cure.  Of  the  11 0  cases  recorded  by 
Barker  the  disease  ended  in  epithelioma  in  43.  The  average  duration  of  the 
disease  before  this  took  place  was  14  years.  Such  cases  must  be  carefully 
watched  for  the  earlier  signs  of  the  invasion  of  epithelioma,  as  by  early 
removal  the  disease  might  possibly  be  cured. 

The  Treatment  is  not  usually  very  satisfactory.  If  there  is  any  evidence  of 
syphilis,  the  patient  must  be  treated  for  that  disease.  Smoking,  the  use  of 
hot  spirits  and  hot  condiments  must  be  prohibited.  In  some  cases,  where 
there  is  a  tendency  to  scaliness,  arsenic  is  of  use.  Locally,  before  ulceratioa 
has  taken  place,  Barker  recommends  frequent  washing  of  the  mouth  with  a 
s^olution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  (gr.  xx.  to  Bj).  In  a  more  advanced  stage 
Joseph  states  that  he  has  found  daily  rubbing  of  the  surface  with  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  lactic  acid  of  great  use.  A  weak  solution  of  chromic  acid 
IS  a  useful  application.  Butlin  recommends  a  solution  of  one  or  two  grains  to 
the  ounce  for  use  as  a  mouthwash,  or  a  stronger  solution  (5  to  10  grs.  to 
ounce)  to  be  painted  on  the  patches  and  ulcers.  When  the  surface  tends  to 
become  warty,  Ingals  of  Chicago  recommends  the  application  of  the  galvanic 
cautery.  Strong  chemical  caustics  usually  aggravate  the  disease.  If  simple 
ulceration  has  taken  place,  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  (gr.  ij.  to  1].) 
applied  to  the  dried  tongue  with  a  camel's-hair  pencil  twice  a  day  will  often 
be  found  extremely  useful.  Its  chief  value  is  as  an  antiseptic,  as  the  surface 
of  the  ulcer  is  apt  to  become  very  foul. 

Other  Superficial  Affections  of  the  Tongue.— Various  other  superficial 
affections  of  the  tongue  are  commonly  met  with.  The  small  tender  whitish 
patches  or  aphthae  and  aphthous  ulcers,  met  with  so  commonly  as  the  result 
of  dyspepsia  and  thrush,  belong  rather  to  medicine  than  to  surgery,  and  need 
not  be  described  here.  A  peculiar  wandering  rash  which  has  been  described 
under  the  name  of  "  lichenoid  of  the  tongue  "  by  Gubler,  has  been  called 
attention  to  by  Barker  in  this  country,  who  suggested  for  it  the  name  of 
"  annulus  migrans."  It  is  characterized  by  the  appearance  on  the  tongue 
of  small  circlets  or  crescentic  bands  of  light-coloured  rash,  which  rapidly 
spread  centrifugally  over  the  tongue.  It  causes  some  salivation  and  itching. 
It  is  not  apparently  due  to  the  presence  of  a  parasite.  The  disease  runs  a 
chronic  course,  and  no  treatment  seems  to  have  any  effect  upon  it. 

Simple  Ulceration  is  not  uncommonly  met  with  as  a  result  of  dyspepsia, 
but  the  most  important  form  is  that  which  occurs  upon  the  side  of  the  tongue 
usually  opposite  the  molar  teeth,  and  is  dependent  on  the  irritation  of  sharp 
projecting  stumps.  These  ulcers  cause  considerable  pain  in  eating  and 
speaking  ;  they  are  red  on  the  surface,  with  slightly  raised  but  not  everted 
edges,  and  the  base  may  be  slightly  indurated  from  inflammatory  thickening. 
As  a  rule  they  readily  heal  if  the  offending  tooth  is  filed,  stopped,  or  removed. 
They  form  the  most  common  starting  point  of  epithehoma,  and  in  any  doubt- 
ful case  in  which  simple  treatment  fails  to  effect  a  cure  it  is  wiser  to  excise  the 
ulcer  than  to  wait  until  certain  signs  of  malignancy  have  shown  themselves. 
Tuberculous  Ulcer  of  the  Tongue. — Tuberculous  ulceration  of  the 
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.ucnie  was  first  noticed  by  Portal,  and  has  since  been  accurately  described  by 
1  '.u^aud  and  Nedopil  and  others.  It  is  not  common,  but  occurs  with  suthcient 
'equency  to  justify  a  description  here.  It  commences  as  a  minute  white  spot, 
\  er  which  the  mucous  membrane  gives  way  and  a  small  quantity  of  puriform 
natter  escapes,  leaving  an  ulcer  which  gradually  extends.  Similar  spots 
ippear  round  about,  and  the  sores  thus  formed  may  coalesce,  forming  a  larger 
rreo-ular  ulcer,  with  a  yellowish,  uneven  surface,  and  slightly  indurated  base. 
I'he" ulceration  usually  commences  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  thence  spreads 
ilong  the  borders  and  on  to  the  under  surface,  but  to  a  less  extent  on  to  the 
lorsum.  Deep  fissures  are  sometimes  present.  The  ulcers  are  extremely 
lainful.  They  may  occur  in  individuals  who  exhibit  no  signs  of  tubercle 
■Isewhere,  but  far  more  commonly  are  associated  with  advanced  pulmonary 
•  laryng'eal  phthisis.  In  such  cases  it  is  probable  that  the  disease  of  the 
iigue  results  from  the  direct  infection  of  an  abrasion  on  its  surface  by  the 
...berculous  sputum.  Microscopic  examination  of  the  ulcer  shows  that  it  has 
ilie  usual  structure  of  tuberculous  ulcers  elsewhere  (Fig.  741).    The  presence 
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Fig.  741.— Tubercivlovis  Ulcer  of  Tongue.    Tubercles  among  muscle  fibres 
ill  base  of  Ulcer.    (96  diams.) 

•  if  the  tubercle  bacillus  has  been  demonstrated  in  several  cases  by  Watson 
< 'heyne,  Hale  White,  Percy  Kidd,  and  others  ;  but  the  bacilli  are  often  few 
in  number  and  difficult  to  detect.  The  prognosis  of  these  cases  is  necessarily 
Lirave. 

The  Treatment  of  tuberculous  ulceration  of  the  tongue  depends  upon  the 
extent  of  the  ulceration  and  the  general  condition  of  the  patient.  There  can 
Ije  no  doubt  that  if  there  are  no  signs  of  tuberculous  disease  elsewhere,  or 
ven  if  such  disease  be  present  but  not  advanced,  the  ulcerated  part  of  the 
DQgue  should,  as  recommended  by  Butlin,  be  freely  excised.  If  the  ulcer 
iippear  to  be  primary  the  reason  for  this  treatment  is  obvious,  and  even  if 
-'^condary,  much  local  relief  may  be  afforded.  In  a  case  under  the  care  of 
1  iarker  the  anterior  half  of  the  tongue  was  excised  successfully  for  extensive 
tuberculous  disease,  there  beiug  only  evidence  of  slight  consolidation  at 
fhe  apox  of  the  right  lung,  and  similar  treatment  was  adopted  in  the  case 
fVom  which  Fig.  741  was  prepared.  In  cases  too  extensive  for  removal  or 
associated  with  advanced  tuberculous  disease  elsewhere,  relief  may  sometimes 
1)6  given  by  scraping  the  ulcer  with  a  sharp  spoon  and  applying  iodoform. 
Any  teeth  which  irritate  the  sore  should  be  extracted.    If  the  soreness  be  so 
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great  that  the  patient  cannot  take  food,  the  surface  mast  be  painted  hef<nv 
each  meal  with  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine,  or  the  ulcer  may  be  du!  d 
several  times  a  day  with  the  following  powder  recommended  by  Budin  •  v 
powdered  iodoform,  one  grain;  morphia,  one-sixth  to  one-half  of  a  erain 
borax,  three  grains.  ^  ' 

Affections  of  the  ToNGUE.-The  following  are  tlie  r.hief 
syphilitic  aftections  met  with  in  the  tongue :  Primary  sores  (Vol  I  p  ll->8)-- 
these  are  very  rare  and  present  nothing  peculiar  ;  in  the  early  secondary'stL 
papules  are  not  uncommon  ;  later  on  small  superficml  ulcers  may  occur  •  aS'd 
later  still ^'s^m  with  thickened  epithelium  around  them  may  be  met  with  • 
mucous  tubercles  are  more  rare.  In  the  tertiary  stage  the  patient  may  sufft,' 
from  fissures  and  superficial  ulcers  similar  to  those  already  mentioned  from 
chrome  superftcal  glossitis  with  leucoplakia,  from  diffuse  induration  of  the 
organ,  and  from  gummata.  These  have  already  been  described  in  the  chapter 
on  Syphilis  (Vol.  I.,  p.  1152),  and  the  gummata  alone  need  be  further  referred 
to  here. 

Syphilitic  Gummata  are  not  uncommon  in  the  tongue.  A  gumma  forms 
an  irregular  indurated  mass  imperfectly  circumscribed,  and  of  rounded  shape 
situated  in  the  substance  of  the  organ.  It  may  occur  at  any  part  of  the 
tongue,  but  it  is  perhaps  most  frequently  met  with  near  the  dorsum,  some- 
times in  the  middle  line,  a  situation  in  which  epithelioma  is  very  rarely  found. 
It  commences  distinctly  beneath  the  surface,  the  mucous  membrane  covering 
it  being  at  first  unaltered.  As  it  approaches  the  surface  the  mucous  membrane 
becomes  adherent  to  it,  and  dusky  red  in  colour.  Under  proper  treatment 
the  growth  may  disappear,  but  frequently  it  softens  ;  the  mucous  membrane 
over  it  then  gives  way  and  a  ragged  cavity  is  exposed,  in  which  the  remains 
of  the  gumma  are  seen  as  an  adherent  slough,  resembling  wet  wash-leather  in 
appearance.  If  the  gumma  is  watched  from  the  beginning,  and  presents  the 
typical  course  and  appearances  above  described,  there  can  be  little  difficulty  in 
its  diagnosis.  If,  however,  it  be  seen  for  the  first  time  after  the  characteristic 
slough  has  separated,  the  foul  cavity  that  is  left  may  closely  resemble  an 
epithelioma.  If  there  is  any  doubt  a  piece  of  the  floor  or  edge  of  the  ulcer 
may  be  removed  and  examined  microscopically,  when  the  true  nature  of  the 
disease  can  usually  be  determined.  The  Treatment  consists  in  the  administra- 
tion of  large  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  if  that  produces  no  effect 
mercury  may  be  given.  If  the  gumma  softens  and  ulcerates,  the  same  con- 
stitutional treatment  must  be  continued  and  the  sore  dressed  with  iodoform. 

Tumours  of  the  Tongue. — Papillomata.— Small  waits  are  sometimes 
formed  on  the  tongue  and  are  easily  removed  with  scissors.  "Warty  growths 
of  larger  size  are  occasionally  met  with,  composed  of  large,  papillae  covering  the 
end  or  side  of  the  tongue.  These  must  always  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  for 
epithelioma  may  assume  this  form,  or  if  the  growth  is  at  first  simple  it  tends 
soon  to  become  malignant. 

Such  patches  should  therefore  be  excised. 

Adenomata  or  Glandular  Tumours  of  the  tongue  are  rare,  and  for  oar 
knowledge  of  their  characters  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Butlin  and  Bland 
Sutton,  Of  eight  recorded  cases  Butlin  finds  that,  with  the  exception  of  one 
which  affected  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue,  all  were  situated  immediately 
in  front  of  the  epiglottis,  in  or  near  the  middle  line.  All  the  cases  were 
females,  the  ages  varying  from  extreme  inftincy  to  thirty-two  years.  The 
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>rrowth  forms  a  prominent  tumour  "not  ulcerated,  covered  with  natural 
mucous  membrane,  permitting  very  free  movement  of  the  tongue,  and  causing 
comparatively  little  inconvenience."  The  structure  of  these  tumours  is  that 
of  a  cystic  tubular  adenoma,  and  the  remarkable  resemblance  to  thyroid  gland 
tissue  has  suggested  to  Bernays  and  Bland  Sutton  that  these  growths  are  in 
reality  accessory  thyroids  developed  around  the  upper  end  of  the  thyreo-glossal 
duct  (p.  610),  rather  than  true  adenomata  of  the  glands  of  the  tongue.  In  a 
tumour  of  this  kind  removed  by  J.  W.  Bond  the  structure  was  exactly  that  of 
the  normal  thyroid  gland.  The  Treatment  consists  in  the  removal  of  the 
tumour  either  by  excision  or  with  the  galvano-cautery.  Partial  removal  has 
been  followed  by  somewhat  rapid  increase  and  subsequent  shrinking  of  the 
remainder. 

N»vvis  and  Aneurism  by  Anastomosis  are  but  rarely  seen  in  the 
tongue,  and  when  met  with  would  require  to  be  treated  on  the  same  principles 
that  guide  us  in  the  management  of  the  disease  elsewhere.  A  very  remarkable 
instance  of  an  erectile  tumour  of  nsevoid  character  affecting  the  tongue  came 
under  my  care,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  free 
extremity  of  the  organ  was  implicated  in  the 
morbid  growth,  presenting  a  club-shaped  end, 
which  protruded  between  the  teeth  and  lips  of 
the  patient,  a  girl  about  three  years  old.  In 
this  case,  which  had  previously  been  treated  by  ; 
the  introduction  of  setons,  I  removed  all  the  '\  ;■■ 
I'edundant  tissues  by  means  of  the  ecraseur,  and  I 
so  reduced  the  tongue  to  its  normal  size. 

A  form  of  very  vascular  local  hyjDertrophy 
may  occur  in  the  tongue  at  a  later  period  of 
life,  which  may  perhaps  be  best  classed  with 
these  growths.    The  case  of  which  Fig.  742 

is  a  good  representation  was  of  this  kind.    It    ^  ,    „     ,  , 

;i  .        T    ^      u^-^  £  mi  '■i2.-\asf:ular  Hypertrophy  of 

occurred  m  a  lady  about  oO  years  of  age.    The  Tongue. 

disease,  was  confined  to  the  anterior  half  of 

the  tonjiue,  which  I  successfully  removed  with  the  ecraseur. 

Cystic  Tumours  of  the  Tongue.— Two  forms  of  cyst  have  been  met 
with  in  the  tongue  :  hydatids,  which  are  extremely  rare,  and  mucous  cysts. 

Mucous  Cysts  seldom  reach  any  large  size.  They  lie  immediately  beneath 
the  mucous  membrane,  usually  on  the  dorsum  or  at  one  side.  They  may  bfr 
so  tense  as  to  resemble  solid  growths.  Chronic  abscesses  which  are  occasion- 
ally found  in  the  tongue  cannot  with  certainty  be  distinguished  from  mucous 
(ysts  till  the  fluid  has  been  let  out  by  a  puncture.  The  treatment  of  a  mucou^ 
cyst  consists  in  dissecting  it  out  if  possible.  If  this  cannot  be  done  it  will 
usually  suffice  to  puncture  the  cyst  and  apply  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of 
zinc  to  the  interior. 

Fibrous  and  Fatty  Tumours  have  been  met  with  in  the  tongue,  but  are- 
'■Ktremely  rare.  Should  such  a  growth  be  met  with  it  may  readily  be  removed 
I'y  drawmg  the  tongue  forwards  by  means  of  forceps  or  piece  of  whipcord 
passed  through  its  tip,  and  then  dissecting  out  the  tumour.  Any  bleediu"- 
that  occurs  may  be  arrested  by  ligature,  or  by  passing  a  suture  by  mean's 
ot  a  curved  needle  across  the  gap  in  the  course  of  the  divided  vessels  and 
thus  closmg  the  aperture  at  the  same  time  that  the  vessels  are  compressed 
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Carcinoma  of  thio  Tonguf.— Squamous  carcinoma  is  the  form  of 
cancer  met  with  in  tlie  tongue.  Scirrhus  was  formerly  described  as  beincr 
common,  and  we  are  not  now  in  a  position  to  deny  that  it  may  occur,  if  the 
growth  commencos  in  the  floor  of  tlio  mouth,  and  arises  possibly  from  the  sub- 
lingual gland.  It  is  however  so  rare  that  it  need  not  be  furfchei-  considered 
in  describing  cancer  of  the  tongue. 

Cancer  almost  always  commences  on  the  edge,  usually  at  the  middle  third 
extending  back  to  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  fauces,  but  it  may  occur  at  the  tip 
of  the  tongue,  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  or,  in  rare  cases,  on  the  dorsum. 
It  most  usually  occurs  in  persons  between  the  ages  of  40  and  GO.  It  is 
more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women  ;  according  to  Barker  in  the  propoi-tion 
of  247  to  4G.  It  may  develop  Avithout  any  evident  cause  in  persons  who  are 
otherwise  perfectly  healthy,  whose  teeth  are  sound,  and  in  whom  there  ha« 
been  no  pre-existing  disease  of  the  tongue ;  but  it  may  also  occur  in  conse- 
quence of  local  irritation,  as  from  the  abrasion  produced  by  a  broken  tooth. 
In  other  cases,  as  before  pointed  out,  it  is  preceded  for  some  years  by  super- 
ficial glossitis  or  other  chronic  disease  of  the 
mucous  membrane  (p.  07'.)).  It  may  arise  in 
an  old  syphiHtic  crack  or  unhealed  fissure.  If 
it  appear  in  an  otherwise  healthy  tongue,  as  a 
tubercle  or  warty  growth,  this  is  usually  flat, 
indurated,  and  of  a  purplish-red  colour, 
gradually  running  into  ulceration ;  if  as  a 
fissure,  this  from  the  commencement  has  an 
indurated  base,  a  foul  surface,  and  a  callous 
edge.  As  the  ulceration  extends,  a  chasm 
with  everted  edges  and  ragged  sides,  and  a 
sloughy  surface  that  cannot  be  cleansed,  gradu- 
ally forms  over  a  widely  indurated  base  (Fig. 
743)  ;  there  is  great  foetor  of  the  breath,  with 
profuse  salivation  ;  and,  as  the  disease  pro- 
gresses, implication  of  the  mucous  membrane 
and  of  the  structures  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  of  the  glands 
under  the  jaw  and  in  the  neck,  takes  place.  Sometimes  the  whole  organ 
is  infiltrated  by  the  growth,  becoming  hard,  nodulated,  ulcerated,  and  in 
some  parts  covered  by  thin  red  cicatrices,  and  in  others  by  foul  putty-like 
accumulations  of  epithelium.  The  pain  is  very  severe  in  most  cases  ;  every 
movement  of  the  organ  in  articulation,  mastication,  or  deglutition  causing 
great  suti^ering.  The  friction  or  compression  by  the  teeth,  and  the  profuse 
salivation,  all  aggravate  the  patient's  distress.  The  pain  is  not  confined  to 
the  tongue,  but  runs  through  all  the  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  over  the  side 
and  crown  of  the  head  to  the  face  and  the  ear.  The  lymphatic  glands  under 
the  jaw  usually  become  involved  at  an  early  period  ;  though  the  disease  may 
exist  for  a  year  or  more  without  their  being  implicated. 

The  fatal  termination  is  brought  about  by  four  conditions,  either  singly  or 
in  conjunction  :  1.  The  pain  not  only  wears  out  the  patient  by  depriving  him 
of  rest,  but  being  greatly  aggravated  by  mastication  and  deglutition,  causes 
him  to  avoid  these  acts,  and  hence  leads  to  a  process  of  gradual  starvation, 
either  by  his  abstaining  from  food  altogether,  or  taking  a  liquid  and  innutri- 
tions diet,  because  it  is  more  easily  swallowed  than  solid  and  more  substantial 
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meat.  2.  The  profuse  salivation  still  further  exliausts  the  patient.  3.  The 
swallowino-  and  absorption  of  the  foul  discharges  lead  to  chronic  septic 
poisoning  :  and  4.  The  occurrence  of  haemorrhage,  when  the  disease  has 
eroded  so  deeply  as  to  open  up  one  of  the  larger  branches  or  trunk  of  the 
lingual  artery,  may,  by  repeated  recurrence  or  by  sudden  gush,  destroy  life. 

ff  cancer  of  the  tongue  be  allowed  to  run  its  natural  course  uninfluenced  by 
operation,  nothing  can  exceed  the  misery  of  the  patient's  death.  When  the 
patient  dies  by  recurrence  of  the  disease  after  removal,  he  has  probably 
obtained  some  months  of  immunity  from  suffering.  The  fatal  termination 
then  usually  takes  place  from  recuri-ence  in  the  glands  of  the  neck,  secondary 
o-rowths  in  the  viscera  being  very  rare,  as  in  squamous  carcinoma  of  other 
parts.  The  enlarged  cervical  glands  gradually  reach  the  skin,  soften,  and 
break  down,  leaving  foul  cavities,  and  the  patient  gi-adually  dies  exhausted 
by  pain,  and  poisoned  by  the  absorption  of  the  decomposing  discharges. 
Sometimes  the  enlarged  glands  push  into  the  pharynx,  obstructing  both 
deglutition  and  respiration.  Still,  as  a  rule,  if  recurrence  in  the  mouth  can 
be  avoided,  death  is  far  easier  than  when  due  to  the  primary  disease. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  carcinoma  of  the  tongue  in  its  advanced 
stages  is  usually  easy  enough  ;  the  deep  foul  ulcer,  the  pain,  the  fixity  of  the 
organ  and  the  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  make  the  nature  of  the 
disease  unmistakeable.  At  this  period,  however,  little  can  be  done  to  cure 
the  patient  or  even  to  relieve  him.  To  be  of  any  service  to  the  patient,  the 
diagnosis  must  be  made  early,  while  the  disease  is  still  localized,  and  an 
operation  can  be  undertaken  with  some  prospect  of  giving  lasting  or 
permanent  relief. 

The  diagnosis  between  the  syphilitic  gumma  and  cancer  is  most  important  ; 
here  the  duration  of  the  disease  and  the  co-existence  of  constitutional  syphilis 
must  be  taken  into  account.  It  is  also  of  much  moment  to  attend  to  the 
mode  of  commencement  and  situation  of  the  tumour.  The  syphilitic  gumma 
commences  in  the  muscular  substance  of  the  tongue,  and  implicates  the 
mucous  membrane  secondarily  ;  epithelioma  is  superficial,  commencing  in 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  secondarily  implicating  the  deeper  structures. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  a  tongue  which  has  long  been  the  seat 
of  those  morbid  changes  in  the  way  of  thickening  of  its  epithelium  and 
ulceration  of  its  mucous  membrane,  which  are  common  sequelse  of  syphilis, 
may  at  length  become  affected  by  carcinoma. 

The  superficial  syphilitic  ulcerations  are  usually  readily  distinguished  from 
carcinoma  by  their  tendency  to  spread  superficially  in  an  irregular  manner 
without  extending  deeply,  by  the  absence  of  well  defined  induration  in  the 
base,  and  often  by  their  multiplicity.  The  resemblance  may,  however,  be 
close  when  a  single  syphiHtic  ulcer  on  the  border  of  the  tongue  becomes 
somewhat  indurated  by  inflammatory  thickening.  The  ulcer  left  by  the 
breaking  down  of  a  gumma  may  somewhat  closely  resemble  a  carcinoma,  if  it 
be  seen  for  the  first  time  after  the  slough  has  separated.  This  is  especially 
*rue  if  the  ulcer,  as  sometimes  happens,  is  situated  on  the  border  of  the 
tongue.  ^  The  induration  is,  however,  less  defined  ;  the  edges  are  often  rather 
undermined  than  everted,  and  there  is  an  absence  of  fixation  of  the  affected 
part  of  the  tongue  which  is  so  common  in  carcinoma. 

In  the  case  of  a  doubtful  ulcer  the  Surgeon  must  not  wait  till  the  nature  of 
the  sore  becomes  evident  by  enlargement  of  the  glands  and  extensive  implica- 
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tion  of  suiToundino-  parts,  nor  inusfc  he  waste  time  in  trying  the  effect  of 
treatment  by  merciuy  or  iodide  of  potassium.  By  so  doing  he  may  rob  his 
patient  ot  his  only  chance  of  cure.  A  portion  of  the  ulcer  should  at  once  be 
removed  by  means  of  a  sharp  spoon  or  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  submitted 
to  microscopic  examination.  This  may  be  done  painlessly  by  applyi„e  a 
20  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine  for  a  few  minutes.  If  there  should  still 
be  any  doubt,  the  ulcer  should  be  cut  out,  for  the  removal  of  a  small  and 
superficial  portion  of  the  tongue  is  a  most  simple  operation,  and  practicallv 
free  from  danger. 

Treatment.— In  the  treatment  of  cancer  of  the  tongue,  medicines  are 
ntterly  useless,  except  as  palliatives  of  pain.  No  measures  hold  out  any  chance 
of  cure,  or  even  of  prolongation  of  life,  except  the  complete  removal  of  the 
diseased  structures,  and  this  it  is  not  always  easy  to  accomplish,  as  the 
cancerous  infiltration  often  extends  much  farther  than  at  first  appears,  passing 
deeply  between  the  muscular  fasciculi  and  planes  into  the  root  of  the  tongue! 
In  these,  deep  cancerous  affections  there  is  usually  great  enlargement  of  the 
glands  under  the  jaw,  with  infiltration  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth  and  neigh- 
bouring soft  parts  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  excise  or  in 
any  other  way  remove  the  whole  of  the  disease. 

Two  operations  are  occasionally  practised,  having  for  their  object  to 
palliate  the  suffering  or  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  advanced 
cases  :  viz..  Division  of  the  Lingual  Nerve,  and  Ligature  of  the  Lingual 
Artery. 

Division  of  the  Lingual  Nerve. — Section  of  the  gustatory  branch  of 
the  fifth  nerve  was  first  proposed  by  Hilton,  with  the  view  of  relieving  the 
pain  of  the  cancer,  retarding  its  progress,  lessening  the  profuse  saHvation,  and 
enabling  the  Surgeon  to  apply  ligatures  painlessly  for  the  removal  of  the 
growth.  This  operation  undoubtedly  accomplished  the  objects  for  which 
Hilton  originally  practised  it ;  more  especially  so  far  as  relief  of  pain  and 
diminution  of  salivation  are  concerned  ;  and  it  may  be  considered  one  of  ihe 
most  efficient  modes  of  relief  in  cases  in  which  removal  of  the  disease  is  not 
practicable. 

Division  of  the  gustatory  nerve  may  be  done  in  two  ways.  In  both 
operations  the  nerve  is  divided  in  that  part  of  its  course  which  extends  froui 
its  emergence  between  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle  and  the  jaw  to  the  point 
where  it  enters  the  tongue.  Opposite  to  the  second  molar  tooth,  the  nerve 
lies  under  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fioor  of  the  mouth.  There  it  can 
easily  be  reached  by  the  division  of  the  mucous  membrane  covering  it,  when  it 
will  be  found  close  behind  the  sublingual  gland.  It  may  be  raised  by  a  blunt 
hook,  seen,  and  divided.  The  advantage  of  this  method  is,  that  the  nerve 
can  be  seen  and  its  division  rendered  certain.  The  disadvantages  are,  that 
the  guides  to  the  spot  are  not  quite  certain  ;  that  the  cut  is  apt  to  be 
obscured  by  hgemorrhage  ;  and  that,  when  the  disease  ha,s  extended  to  the  floor 
of  the  mouth,  the  operation  is  inapplicable.  Moore  consequently  recommended 
section  of  the  nerve  further  back.  The  guide  to  it  in  this  situation  is  the  last 
molar  tooth  ;  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth  to 
the  angle  of  the  jaw  will  cross  the  nerve  in  the  exact  place  where  it  should  be 
cut.  The  nerve  lies  about  half  an  inch  from  the  tooth,  between  it  and  the 
anterior  pillar  of  the  fauces,  parallel  to  but  behind  and  below  the  bulging 
alveolar  ridge,  which  can  be  felt  in  the  lower  jaw  ascending  towards  the  thm 
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coronoid  process.  By  entering  the  point  of  a  knife,  therefore,  into  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  behind  and  below 
the  last  molar  tooth,  and  cutting  down  to  the  bone,  the  nerve  must  be 
divided.  Moore  used  a  curved  bistoury  as  the  projection  of  the  alveolar  ridge 
would  protect  the  nerve  from  a  straight  blade.  If  the  floor  of  the  mouth  is 
too  deeply  invaded  the  nerve  may  be  reached  from  the  outside  by  enlarging 
the  sigmoid  notch  (see  p.  31).  The  good  effect  of  the  operation  is  instanta- 
neous :  pain  ceases  in  the  tongue,  ear,  face,  and  head,  and  the  flow  of  saliva 
is  diminished  ;  and  the  relief  is  continuous,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
nerve  re-unites. 

Ligature  of  the  Lingual  Artery  may  be  required  to  restrain  profuse 
haemorrhage  from  an  ulcerated  cancer  of  the  tongue.  This  operation  has  been 
practised  also  with  the  view  of  starving  the  morbid  growth  and  thus  retarding 
its  development.    That  it  does  so  for  a  short  period  is  undoubtedly  the  case, 


Fig.  744.— Ligature  of  Lingual  Artery. 


but  that  it  does  so  permanently  is  a  fallacy.  The  operation  is  also  sometimes 
done  as  a  preliminary  step  in  excision  of  the  tongue. 

The  artery  is  reached  with  most  certainty  in  the  digastric  triangle  of  the 
neck,  where  it  lies. beneath  the  hyo-glossus  muscle.  A  curved  incision  carried 
from  about  one  finger's  breadth  external  to  the  symphysis  menti  downwards  to 
the  great  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone  and  prolonged  upwards  and  backwards  to 
near  the  angle  of  the  jaw  will  expose  the  lower  border  of  the  submaxillary 
gland.  In  fat  subjects,  or  when  the  parts  are  swollen,  the  incision  must  be 
-of  the  full  length  above  mentioned,  but  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  may 
be  curtailed  by  about  half  an  inch  at  each  end.  The  first  incision  divides  the 
8km,  superficial  fascia,  and  platysma,  exposing  the  deep  fascia  coverino-  the 
submaxillary  gland.  This  fascia  must  now  be  opened,  and  in  doing  so  care 
most  be  taken  not  to  carry  the  incision  too  far  back  lest  the  facial  vein  be 
wounded  The  lower  edge  of  the  submaxillary  gland  is  raised  and  drawn 
upwards  towards  the  jaw.  The  tendon  of  the  digastric  then  comes  into  view 
and  a  space  is  exposed  bounded  below  and  externally  by  the  curved  tendon  of 
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the  dio-asfcric,  internally  by  the  free  edge  of  the  mylo-hyoid,  and  above  Ijy  the 
hypoglossal  nerve,  with  the  ranine  vein  parallel  to  and  below  it.  The  fl(jor 
of  tlie  space  is  formed  by  the  part  of  the  hyo-glossus  arising  from  the  great 
cornii  of  the  hyoid  bone.  The  tendon  of  the  digastric  is  drawn  downwardg 
with  a  blunt  hook.  The  fibres  of  the  hyo-glossus  must  now  be  picked  up  care- 
fully in  this  space,  and  divided  horizontally,  when  the  lingual  arteiy  will  come 
at  once  into  view  (Fig.  744).  Care  must  be  taken  while  exposing  the  artery 
not  to  cut  too  deeply,  as  it  is  separated  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
pharynx  merely  by  a  few  fibres  of  the  middle  constrictor.  Sometimes  the 
stylo-hyoid  ligament  comes  into  view  ;  it  may  be  recognised  at  once  by  its 
passing  upwards  and  backwards,  while  the  artery  is  directed  upwards  and 
forwards.  Should  it  be  seen  it  may  be  used  as  a  guide  to  the  artery  which 
passes  superficial  to  it.  In  rare  cases  the  artery  hes  with  the  hypoglossal  nerve 
superficial  to  the  hyo-glossus,  in  which  situation  it  must  be  sought  if  not 
found  in  its  proper  place. 

Operations  on  the  Tongue. — The  operations  practised  for  cancer  of  the 
tongue  consist  in  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  organ  only,  or  its  complete 
extirpation  accordiug  to  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  disease.  Unless  the 
growth  can  be  thoroughly  extirpated,  it  is  better  not  to  attempt  any  opiTation, 

for  in  no  organ  is  there  a  greater  tendency 
to  recurrence  of  cancer  than  in  the  tongue. 
When  the  disease  extends  to  the  floor  of 
the  mouth,  implicates  the  arches  of  the 
palate,  or  has  largely  infiltrated  the  sub- 
maxillary lymphatic  glands,  the  propriety 
of  operating  becomes  very  doubtful.  Even 
under  these  circumstances,  however,  exten- 
sive operations  have  been  performed  with 
at  least  temporary  benetit.  In  determining 
the  question  of  operating,  much  will  de- 
pend upon  the  condition  of  the  patient. 
If  he  be  otherwise  in  good  health, 
though  suffering  greatly  from  the  pain  of  the  cancer,  and  if  the  secondary 
aflFection  be  limited  to  the  glands  below  the  jaw,  which  can  be  removed  with- 
out difficulty,  an  operation  may  be  undertaken.  If  he  be  greatly  exhausted 
by  pain  and  want  of  food,  and  more  especially  if  the  glands  under  the  sterao- 
mastoid  are  enlarged,  an  operation  w^ould  at  the  best  give  very  temporary 
relief,  and  would  be  very  likely  to  be  directly  fatal. 

Before  the  operation  the  mouth  should  be  cleaned  by  the  removal  of  tartar 
from  the  teeth,  and  the  free  use  of  a  tooth-brush  and  mouth-washes.  The 
tongue  must  be  thoroughly  exposed  and  kept  well  under  control  during  the 
performance.  The  first  object  is  attained  by  means  of  an  efficient  gag. 
Fergusson's  (Fig.  745)  or  Langenbeck's  (Fig.  74(5)  gag  will  be  found  very 
efficient.  Fergusson's  is  very  difficult  to  keep  in  position  when  the  back  teeth 
are  wanting,  as  it  tends  to  slip  forwards.  Langenbeck's  gag  may  then  be  of 
service,  but  it  also  is  uncertain  if  the  front  teeth  are  wanting.  Efficient 
gagging  is  one  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  all  operations  on  the  tongue, 
ancf  the  gag  should  always  be  entrusted  to  an  assistant,  whose  sole  duty 
shall  be  to"see  that  it  does  not  slip.  The  slipping  of  the  gag  and  the 
sudden  closure  of  the  mouth  at  a  critical  point  in  the  operation  may 


Fig.  745.— Fergn.sson's  Gag,  inoilitied  by 
Mason. 
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necessitate  a  sudden  performance  of  laryngotomy,  or  may  even  cost  the  patient 
his  life.  If  the  patient  be  efficiently  gagged  the  jet  of  blood  from  a 
divided  lingnal  artery  will  usually  be  thrown  out  of  the  mouth,  aiid  cause  but 
liDtle  trouble.  If  a  gag  be  used  which  acts  on  one  side  only,  the  tongue  must 
be  fully  exposed  by  a  cheek-retractor  applied  on  the  opposite  side.  During 
the  operation  the  tongue  must  be  controlled  by  a  strong  whipcord  ligature 
passed  through  it  about  an  inch  from  its  tip.  If  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
anterior  part  is  to  be  removed,  a  single  thread  will  suffice.  In  removing  half 
the  tongue  two  ligatures  must  be  passed,  one  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line, 
so  as  to  control  not  only  the  part  to  be  removed,  but  the  remaining  part  also, 


Pig.  'r4(). — Laiigenbeek's  Gag. 


SO  that  the  stump  may  be  drawn  forwards  at  the  end  of  the  operation  to  arrest 
haemorrhage.  When  a  portion  only  of  the  tongue  is  to  be  removed  this  may 
be  done  by  the  scissors,  knife,  or  ecraseur. 

For  the  purposes  of  operation  the  tongue  may  be  divided  into  three  regions  : 
viz.,  the  anterior  third,  the  central  lateral  portion,  and  the  posterior  part. 

Excision  of  a  small  part  of  the  Tongue  may  readily  and  safely  be 
done  when  the  free  anterior  portion  only  is  diseased,  or  when  it  is  only  super- 
ficially affected  at  its  side  or  back  part.  The  patient  having  been  gagged,  the 
tongue  is  secured  by  passing  a  thread  through  it.  It  is  then  drawn  well 
forward  while  the  lingual  artery  is  compressed  ui  the  way  recommended  by 
C.  Heath.  To  do  this  the  forefinger  is  passed  over  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue 
ill  it  touches  the  epiglottis  ;  it  is  then  turned  towards  the  side  on  which  the 
artery  is  to  be  compressed,  and  hooked  forcibly  upwards  against  the  jaw.  The 
diseased  portion  of  the  tongue  is  then  cut  out  with  scissors.  If  the  artery  be 
well  compressed  the  operation  will  be  practically  bloodless.  On  removing 
the  pressure  the  larger  vessels  are  seized  in  forcipressure  forceps,  and  twisted 
or  ligatured,  and  the  oozing  will  soon  cease  on  the  application  of  sponge- 
pressure. 

Strangulation  of  the  diseased  mass  by  the  ligature  is  a  mode  of  operatino- 
which  is  now  completely  abandoned.  ^ 

Excision  of  the  Whole  or  of  a  Large  Portion  of  the  Tongue.— This 
Operation  may  be  performed  in  four  ways  :  1.  From  the  inside  of  the  mouth, 
without  any  external  incisions.  2.  By  the  submental  method,  through  the 
mylo-hyoid  space.  3.  By  the  buccal  method,  a  free  incision  being  made 
through  the  cheek  ;  and  4.  By  division  of  the  lower  lip  and  jaw. 

1.  The  excision  of  the  whole  tongue  from  within  the  mouth  was  rarely 
performed  until  the  fear  of  hasmorrhagc  during  the  operation  was  practically 
removed  by  the  introduction  of  the  ecraseur  by  Ohassaignac.    At  the  present 
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time  the  means  of  gagging  the  mouth  and  of  arresting  the  haemorrhage  during 
the  operation  being  more  perfect,  the  ecraseur  is  rarely  used,  the  tongue  being 
much  more  frequently  removed  with  scissors  in  the  way  first  recommended  by 
Whitehead. 

Excision  by  the  Ecraseur  has  been  carried  out  in  various  ways,  but  the 
following  method,  advocated  by  Morrant  IJaker,  is  the  only  one  likely  to  bo 
employed  at  the  present  day.  The  gag  having  been  introduced,  a  stout  thread 
is  passed  through  each  side  of  the  tongue  about  one  inch  behind  the  tip.  The 
Surgeon  holding  one  thread  and  an  assistant  the  other,  tlie  mucous  membrane 
and  part  of  the  muscular  substance  of  the  tongue  are  divided  exactly  in  the 
middle  line  with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury.  This  incision  extends  well  back 
beyond  the  level  of  the  growth,  and  in  front  it  completely  divides  the  tip.  If 
made  accurately  in  the  middle  line  this  incision  is  almost  bloodless.  The 
separation  of  the  two  halves  is  completed  with  the  forefingers.  Next,  draw- 
ing forward  the  diseased  half  of  the  tongue  with  the  thread,  the  operator  snips 
through  with  scissors  its  attachments  to  the  lower  jaw  and  also  the  mucous 
membrane  along  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  keeping  close  to  the  jaw.  With  the 
finger  the  tongue  can  be  separated  freely  from  the  floor  of  the  mouth  to  a  level 
at  least  an  inch  behind  the  growth  where  the  tongue  is  transfixed  with  two 


Fig.  747.— Wire  Ecraseur  for  Ecmoval  of  Tongue. 

blunt  needles.  The  loop  of  the  ecraseur  is  now  passed  around  the  separated  half 
of  the  tongue  behind  the  needles.  By  gradually  tightening  the  ecraseur  the 
division  is  completed,  the  tendency  of  the  loop  to  shp  forwards  being  prevented 
by  the  needles.  The  last  strand  of  tissue  left  in  the  ecraseur  usually  includes 
the  lingual  artery,  and  this,  Baker  suggests,  should  be  ligatured.  If  necessary 
the  other  half  of  the  tongue  may  now  be  removed  in  the  same  way. 

In  removing  the  tongue  with  the  ecraseur  the  wire  instrument  (Fig.  747)  is 
far  preferable  to  that  which  divides  with  a  chain.  The  form  of  wii-e  best  suited 
to  the  instrument  is  strong  piano-wire.  It  will  be  found  better  to  attach  one 
end  only  to  the  movable  part  of  the  instrument,  the  other  being  twisted  round 
the  handle,  as  in  the  figure.  It  then  cuts  by  a  slow  sawing  movement  and 
divides  the  vessels  more  surely.  Morrant  Baker  prefers  an  ecraseur  with  a  loop 
of  thick  whipcord.    In  any  case  the  instrument  should  be  worked  very  slowly. 

In  this  as  in  all  other  methods  of  removing  the  tongue,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  if  the  attachments  of  the  genio-hyoid  and  genio-hyo-glossus  muscles 
have  been  completely  divided  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  stump  of  the  tongue 
to  fall  backwards  into  the  pharynx,  and  thus,  if  it  be  of  sufficient  size,  to  cause 
asphyxia.  This  must  be  guarded  against  by  passing  a  thread  through  it  and 
drawing  it  forwards.  If  necessary  the  thread  must  be  attached  to  the  teetu 
or  dravvn  forwards  and  fixed  to  the  cheek  by  plaster. 

Middeldorpf 's  galvanic  cautery  was  much  used  a  few  years  ago  in  operations 
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on  the  ton5?ne  (Fig.  748).  By  working  this  slowly,  and  not  heating  the 
platinum  wire  beyond  a  red  heat,  the  tongue  may  be  removed  without  the  loss 
of  a  drop  of  blood.  The  galvanic  cautery  cuts  more  rapidly  than  the  ordinary 
instrument,  and  it  was  at  first  hoped  that  its  use  would  considerably  simphfy 
the  operation.  Experience  has,  however,  shown  that  the  charred  surface  left 
by  the  passage  of  the  hot  wire,  heals  more  slowly,  with  more  discharge  and 
sloughing  than  that  left  by  the  ecraseur.  Secondary  heemorrhage  has,  moreover, 
occurred  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  after  its  use.  It  was  urged  as 
another  advantage  attending  its  employment,  that  a  charred  surface  offers  a 
barrier  to  the  absorption  of  septic  matter,  but  the  fallacy  of  this  idea  has  been 


demonstrated  by  experimental  investigations  on  animals.  The  instrument  has 
therefore  been  abandoned  almost  universally. 

Excision  with  Scissors. — In  1877,  "W.  Whitehead  of  Manchester  success- 
fully removed  the  whole  tongue  through  the  mouth  with  scissors,  and  since 
then  the  operation  has  been  repeated  in  a  large  number  of  cases  with  excellent 
results.  The  operation  is  conducted  as  follows  :  The  mouth  is  efficiently 
gagged,  and  a  stout  ligature  passed  through  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  The 
assistant  in  charge  of  this  is  directed  to  maintain  throughout  the  operation  a 
steady  traction  upwards  and  forwards.  The  operator  commences  by  dividing  all 
the  attachments  of  the  tongue  to  the  jaw  and  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fauces. 
The  tongue  can  now  be  drawn  freely  out  of  the  mouth,  and  the  subsequent  stages 
of  the  operation  are  thus  rendered  much  easier  and  safer.  The  base  of  the 
tongue  is  next  cut  across  with  scissors,  until  the  entire  tongue  is  separated  in 
the  plane  of  the  inferior  border  of  the  jaw  as  far  back  as  the  safety  of  the 
epiglottis  will  permit.  Whitehead  originally  advised  that  this  should  be  done 
by  a  series  of  successive  short  snips,  but  he  now  cuts  more  boldly  until  the 
vicinity  of  the  main  vessels  is  reached,  only  stopping  if  it  is  necessary  to  twist 
a  spurting  artery.  The  position  of  the  lingual  vessels  being  very  constant,  an 
experienced  assistant  can  often  pick  them  up  with  forcipressure  forceps  before 
they  are  divided.  If  not,  the  divided  artery  will  spurt  out  of  the  mouth  and 
can  readily  be  secured.  Before  completing  the  removal  of  the  tongue  a  single 
loop  of  silk  is  passed  by  a  long  needle  through  the  remains  of  the  glosso- 
epiglottidean  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  as  a  means  of  drawing  forwards  the 
floor  of  the  mouth  should  secondary  haemorrhage  take  place.  This  may  be 
withdrawn  on  the  second  day.  The  haemorrhage  in  this  method  of  operating 
is  much  less  than  would  be  expected.  Whitehead  states  that  in  two  cases  he 
removed  the  whole  tongue  without  twisting  a  single  vessel ;  this,  however,  is 
quite  exceptional.  In  most  cases  the  Unguals  and  a  few  smaller  vessels  require 
torsion.  In  18i)l  Whitehead  had  removed  the  whole  tongue  with  scissors 
in  66  cases  with  only  3  deaths,  giving  a  mortality  of  4-5  per  cent. 
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If  only  half  the  ton<^-iie  is  airected.  it  may  be  removed  with  Bcissors  in  the 
same  way.  The  first  step  in  the  operation  then  consists  in  passing  a  ligature 
through  each  side  and  splitting  it  in  the  middle  line. 

In  excising  the  tongue  with  scissors  Christopher  Heath  us(^8  a  large  pair 
of  angular  forciprcssnre  forceps,  with  which  he  seizes  the  lingual  arteries  and 
the  surrounding  tissue  before  dividing  them.  A  strong  ligature  is  then  passed 
over  the  forceps  and  the  included  tissue  tied  enmasse.  This  modification  may 
be  useful,  as  Heath  suggests,  when  the  Surgeon  has  not  the  help  of  an  experi- 
enced assistant. 

Treves  especially  advocates  the  ligature  of  the  lingual  arteries  in  the  neck 
as  a  preliminary  step  in  the  operation  of  excision  of  the  tongue  with  scissors, 
and  records  34  cases  with  only  3  deaths,  one  of  which  occurred  suddenly  from 
heart  disease.  The  very  little  trouble  which  is  usually  occasioned  by  the 
haemorrhage  when  Whitehead's  method  is  adopted,  scarcely  seems  to  necessitate 
this  considerable  addition  to  the  magnitude  of  the  operation. 

When  the  floor  of  the_ mouth  is  implicated,  no  operation  through  the  mouth 
should  be  attempted  ;  as  it  is  impossible  by  this  means  to  extirpate  the  whole 
of  the  disease,  and  partial  removal  of  it  will  be  followed  only  by  rapid  recur- 
rence and  increased  activity  of  development.  Slight  enlargement  of  the  glands 
under  the  jaw  should  not  be  any  bar  to  the  operation,  provided  the  disease  be 
limited,  and  the  constitution  good.    As  a  general  rule  it  will  be  wise  to  defer 

the  removal  of  the  glands  to  a  subsequent 
operation.  This  is  especially  advisable  when 
the  glandular  affection  is  very  slight,  as  the  en- 
largement may  possibly  be  dependent  upon 
simple  irritation,  and  will  then  siibside  after 
the  removal  of  the  tongue. 

2.  Submental  Operations  for  Excision 
of  Tongue. — Regnoli  of  Pisa  published,  in 
1838,  a  description  of  the  following  method  by 
which  the  whole  tongue  can  be  removed.  An 
incision  of  a  semilunar  shape  is  made  along  the 
hne  of  the  lower  jaw,  beginning  near  one  angle 
and  terminating  close  to  the  other.  A  perpen- 
dicular incision  is  carried  from  the  centre  of  this 
line  immediately  under  the  chin  to  the  hyoid 
bone  (Fig.  74:9).  In  making  this  semilunar 
incision,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  wound 
the  facial  artery  on  either  side.  The  trunk 
of  the  vessel  should  be  protected  by  the  finger  of  an  assistant  as  it 
curves  round  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  incision  should  be  confined  within 
the  space  between  the  two  facials.  The  triangular  flaps  of  skin  formed 
in  the  manner  indicated  are  dissected  back,  and  the  muscles  and  mylo- 
hyoid space  are  now  exposed.  These  must  be  successively  divided  :  the 
anterior  bellies  of  the  digastrics  are  cut  across,  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle 
divided  transversely  at  its  anterior  part  ;  and  the  attachments  of  the  genio- 
hyoidei  and  genio-hyo-glossi  are  then  to  be  detached  from  the  lower  jaw 
by  a  few  touches  of  the  scalpel,  and  by  separating  with  the  fingers  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  An  aperture  is  then  made  into  this  by 
pushing  the  scalpel  through  it,  and  its  reflexion  from  the  inside  of  the  lower 


Fig.  749. — Lines  of  Incision  in 
Regno!  i's  Operation. 
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jaw  is  divided  as  far  back  as  the  outer  angles  of  the  external  incision.  The 
submaxillaiy  glands  are  pushed  aside,  and  the  tip  of  |he  tongue  being  seized 
with  a  strong  hook  or  vulsellum-forceps,  the  organ  is  drawn  out  to  its  full 
extent  on  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck,  between  the  jaw  and  the  hyoid 
bone,  when  the  whole  of  it  may  be  removed  close  to  its  attachments  to  the 
latter  bone  by  means  of  the  scissors  or  the  ccraseur.  If  the  ecraseur  be  used, 
it  will  occasionally  be  found  that  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  fauces  is  somewhat 
in  the  way  of  the  appKcation  of  the  instrument.  Should  this  be  so,  it  may 
be  snipped  across  before  the  wire  is  applied.  By  means  of  this  operation, 
which  I  have  several  times  performed,  the  whole  of  the  tongue  may  be  shaved 
off  clean  from  the  base  of  the  epiglottis  and  hyoid  bone.  After  the  removal 
of  the  tongue  the  haemorrhage  will  usually  be  found  to  be  trifling  ;  but  should 
one  or  other  of  the  lingual  arteries  bleed,  it  may  readily  be  seized  and  twisted. 
The  incision  in  the  skin  must  then  be  stitched  up,  a  di'ainage-tube  being 
inserted  at  the  lower  end  of  the  vertical  incision. 

Kocher  of  Berne,  believing  that  the  best  hope  of  giving  prolonged  reUef  or 
possibly  permanently  curing  the  patient,  lies  in  a  complete  removal  in  every 
case  of  the  lymphatic  glands  below  the  jaw  simultaneously  with  the  diseased 
part  of  the  tongue,  has  introduced  a  method  of  operating  which  in  his  hands  has 
been  attended  with  a  considerable  degree  of  success.  He  makes  a  free  external 
incision,  commencing  a  little  below  the  lobule  of  the  ear  and  running  down- 
wards along  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  to  the  level  of  the  great 
cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone  ;  from  this  an  incision  is  carried  forwards  nearly  to 
the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  then  upwards  along  the  line  of  the  anterior 
belly  of  the  digastric  to  the  jaw.  The  flap  thus  marked  out  is  turned  upwards 
over  the  face.  The  lingual  artery  is  then  tied  before  it  passes  beneath  the 
hyo-glossus.  By  a  process  of  careful  dissection,  all  the  lymphatic  glands  are 
removed  from  the  region  exposed  by  the  wound.  In  so  doing  the  carotid 
sheath  will  be  exposed,  as  one  gland  always  lies  upon  it  close  to  the  sterno- 
mastoid.  The  facial  artery  and  vein  will  be  divided,  and  must  be  secured  by 
ligature.  It  is  necessary  to  remove  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands, 
which  otherwise  are  much  in  the  way.  Some  lymphatic  glands,  touching  the 
inner  surface  of  the  jaw,  between  it  and  the  sublingual  gland,  must  be  sought 
for  and  removed.  The  mylo-hyoid  muscle  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  are  now  fully  exposed,  and  must  be  carefully  divided  when  the  side  of 
the  tongue  to  its  very  root  comes  into  view.  If  only  one  side  is  affected,  the 
tongue  may  now  be  split  down  the  middle  line  from  the  mouth,  and  the  base 
cut  through  from  the  external  wound.  If  the  Avhole  tongue  requires  removal 
the  other  lingual  must  be  tied  through  a  separate  incision.  Kocher  recom- 
mends a  preliminary  tracheotomy  and  plugging  the  pharynx  during  the 
operation.  He  also  advises  that  the  wound  in  the  neck  should  be  left  open. 
In  tlie  numerous  cases  in  which  the  operation  has  been  performed  at  University 
College  Hospital  tracheotomy  has  not  generally  been  found  necessary,  and 
the  external  wound  has  been  sutured,  with  or  without  the  introduction  of  a 
drainage-tube.  In  14  cases  operated  on  by  Kocher  only  one  patient  died, 
from  secondary  haemorrhage  from  the  tracheotomy  wound.  In  8  recurrence 
of  the  disease  took  place,  1  died  a  year  after  of  pneumonia,  and  4  remained 
well  at  14  months,  5,  5  and  %\  years  after  the  operation.  The  operation 
requires  skill  and  patience  in  its  performance  ;  but  the  danger  does  not  seem  to 
be  great,  and  the  results  are  such  as  to  encourage  its  further  use  in  suitable  cases. 
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3  ihe  Buccal  Operation. -This  method  is  usually  attributed  to  Furn<.aux 
Jordan,  but  accordiug  t.o  Butlin  it  was  first  performed  by  Jaeger  in  1831  ^  U 
consists  in  dividing  the  cheek  backwards  on  the  affected  side  as  far  as  the 
anterior  border  of  the  niasseter,  care  being  taken  to  go  below  the  parotid 
duct  In  this  way  free  access  is  gained  to  the  back  part  of  the  touLme 
and  the  removal  of  the  latter  is  effected  with  scissors  in  the  usual  wav' 
After  the  operation  is  concluded,  the  incision  in  the  cheek  is  closed  with 
sutures. 

4.  Excision  of  Tongue  after  Division  of  the  Lower  Jaw.— Sedillot  of 
htrassbiirg  described,  in  185;",,  a  method  of  removing  the  whole  of  the  tongue 
which  he  stated  that  he  had  practised  for  some  years  with  success.  The 
operation  consists  in  making  a  vertical  section  through  the  lower  lip,  sawing 

through  the   inferior  maxilla  at  itg 
symphysis,   separating  the   bone  on 
each  side,  drawing  the  tongue  forward 
and  removing  it.    In  performing  this 
operation,    its   inventor  recommends 
that  the  section  of  the  lower  lip  should 
be  made  carefully  through  the  median 
line,  and  carried  across  the  chin  as 
far  down  as  the  hyoid  bone.  The  lower 
jaw   is  then    sawn    through   at  its 
symphysis.    In  order  to  fix  the  bone 
more  accurately  after  the  operation,  he 
recommends  that,  instead  of  makincr 
one  vertical  incision,  two  oblique  cuts 
should  be  practised  with  the  saw  in  this 
shape  >,  so  as  to  form  a  triangle  the 
point  of   which   corresponds   to  the 
middle  of  the  body  of  the  bone,  so  that 
the  two  opposite  sides  may  be  locked 
together  after  the  removal  of  the  tongue. 
Before  sawing  the  bone  it  may  be 
drilled  on  each  side  half  an  inch  from 
the   edge    of  the  intended  incision 
through  it.    After  having  divided  the 
lower  jaw,  the  muscles  connecting  it 
to  the  tongue  should  be  cut  across  and  the  mucous  membrane  forming 
the  floor  of  the  mouth  detached  from  the  bone,  the  two  sides  of  which 
are  drawn  asunder ;   and  the  tongue  then  removed  from  the  hyoid  Itone 
by  being  gradually  snipped  through  with  scissors.     The  lingual  arteries 
bleed  freely,  and  must  at  once  be  secured.    The  ojiposite  sides  of  the 
jaw-bone  are  then  adjusted  by  a  wire  passed  through  the  hole  previously 
drilled  on  each  side.    If  Sedillot's  angular  cut  be  adopted,  the  bone  may  be 
kept  i7i  situ  much  more  easily  than  if  the  vertical  incision  to  which  he  first 
of  all  had  recourse,  and  which  is  commonly  adopted  in  this  country,  be 
practised.    The  incision  in  the  lower  lip  must  be  united  in  the  usual  way  liy 
hare-lip  pins  or  sutures.    This  operation  was  first  done  in  this  country  by 
Syme  and  Nunneley,  and  has  since  been  practised  by  many  other  Surgeons. 
When  the  disease  has  commenced  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth  and  implicated 
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the  bone,  the  affected  portion  may  be  removed  with  the  tongne.  This  has 
been  saccessfuliy  done  by  Heath,  Barker,  and  others. 

Hasniorrhage  during  Excision  of  the  Tongue  is  the  only  serious  danger 
of  the  operation,  and  so  long  as  the  mouth  is  thoroughly  gagged  even  this  need 
cause  no  anxiety.  If  ouly  a  part  of  the  tongue  is  being  removed,  hgemorrhagc 
may  be  immediately  arrested  by  drawing  the  tip  well  out  of  the  mouth  by  the 
ligature  through  it  and  compressing  the  lingual  artery  against  the  jaw  by  the 
method  already  described.  The  pharynx  must  then  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
with  sponges  on  holders.  When  this  is  done  the  assistant  relaxes  his  finger, 
and  the  bleeding  point  can  usually  be  seized  without  difficulty  with  forci- 
pressure  forceps.  If  the  whole  tongue  have  been  removed,  the  stump  must  be 
hooked  forward  with  the  forefinger  and  seized  in  a  pair  of  vulsellum  forceps 
while  the  artery  is  compressed  as  before  described.  Torsion  is  the  most 
satisfactory  mode  of  arresting  the  bleeding.  The  twisted  end  of  the  vessel 
becomes  buried  in  the  tissues  of  the  stump  of  the  tongue  and  secondary 
haemorrhage  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs.  If  the  attempts  at  torsion  fail,  a  ligature 
may  be  applied  and  cut  short.  The  most  serious  accident  is  when  the  gag 
slips  while  free  haBmorrhage  is  going  on.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  I  had  to 
perform  laryngotomy,  as  a  coagulura  formed  in  the  pharynx  before  the  vessel 
could  be  secured.  The  patient  made  a  good  recovery,  dying  two  years  after 
the  operation  from  recurrence  in  the  lung  and  in  one  of  the  toes.  Oozing 
of  blood  may  usually  be  arrested  by  ice,  or  if  it  be  more  than  usually  free  the 
bleeding  point  may  be  touched  with  Paquelin's  cautery  or  perchloride  of  iron, 
but  this  should  be  avoided  if  possible,  as  it  interferes  with  the  healing  of  the 
wound.  If  very  free  haemorrhage  is  expected  it  may  be  advisable  in  some 
cases  to  perform  a  preliminary  tracheotomy  and  to  introduce  Trendelenburg's 
obturator  or  to  plug  the  pharynx  with  a  sponge. 

After-treatment. — As  soon  as  all  bleeding  is  arrested  the  stump  of  the 
tongue  should  be  freely  sponged  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  (gr.  40  to^j), 
care  being  taken  that  none  of  the  solution  runs  down  the  throat.  This 
whitens  the  surface  but  in  no  way  interferes  with  healing.  Iodoform  in 
fine  crystals  should  then  be  gently  rubbed  into  the  raw  surface  with  the  finger. 
Whitehead  recommends  the  application  of  a  "  varnish  "  composed  of  the  same 
constituents  as  Friar's  Balsam,  the  spirit,  however,  being  replaced  by  a 
concentrated  solution  of  iodoform  in  ether  and  turpentine.  The  chief  trouble 
in  the  subsequent  treatment  is  to  keep  the  mouth  free  from  decomposing  dis- 
charges. Various  means  have  been  tried  for  this— chlorinated  gargles,  Sanitas, 
terebene,  Condy's  fluid,  &c.,  but  nothing  approaches  iodoform  in  efficiency.  It 
should  be  applied  daily  in  the  form  of  crystals  (not  precipitated),  a  small 
quantity  being  sprinkled  over  the  raw  surface  by  means  of  a  camel's-hair 
pencil.  Whitehead  recommends  the  daily  application  of  the  varnish.  The 
mouth  may  be  washed  at  intervals  after  the  first  thirty-six  hours  with  a  weak 
solution  of  Sanitas.  Ice  may  be  sucked  at  intervals  for  the  first  few  days,  if  it  be 
found  grateful  to  the  patient.  A  tendency  to  dyspnoea  is  sometimes  manifested 
after  the  operation,  owing  to  the  stump  of  the  tongue  falling  backwards. 
This  is  remedied  by  opening  the  mouth  and  drawing  the  stump  forwards.  If 
It  occurs  frequently  a  thread  must  be  passed  through  the  stump  and  retained 
for  a  few  days.  Even  if  the  whole  tongue  have  been  removed  the  patient  will 
generally  be  able  to  swallow  fairly  well  after  the  first  twenty-four  hours.  A 
piece  of  india-rubber  tube  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  back  of  the  mouth  may 
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be  attached  to  an  ordinary  "  feodpr  "    TVm  no^  i.      i  , 

be  avoided  if  possible,    'k,  t^ant  ^St^ft^l^:^, 
annoyance  to  the  patient,  and  it  will,  ararul!,  be  found  betteAo'  p^^^^^^^^^ 
ha    way  down  the  oesophagus  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  and  to  bring  it  o 

Th  'IT"  .  k"?^''  T"^  ^'^^^^^'-'^  °P^-"-  '  to  fix  if  here 
Ihis  IS  best  done  by  bringing  the  tube  up  the  side  of  the  face  above  the  ea'' 
and  applying  a  bandage  to  keep  it  in  position.  There  is  often  trouble  from 
pro  use  salivation  lor  two  or  three  weeks,  owing  to  the  patient  being  unable  t^ 
swallow  the  vised  saliva  excreted  from  the  wounded  and  irritated  glands 
Ihis  18  best  controlled  by  alum  gargles.  The  patient  should  be  well  r^opped 
up  in  bed  after  the  operation,  and,  as  a  rule,  may  be  allowed  to  leaNe  i  ou 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day. 

Accidents  after  the  Operation.  —  Secondary  hcmiorrhage  mav  occur 
ai3out  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  especially  after  the  galvanic  cautery.    It  rarelv 
It  ever,  follows  excision  by  the  scissors  with  torsion  of  the  vessels    In  the 
case  of  simple  oozing,  this  will  often  stop  if  the  blood-clot  be  cleared  from  the 
mouth  and  a  small  sponge  held  firmly  on  the  raw  surface.    Ice  may  also  be 
a|)plied  and  if  a  styptic  be  required  turpentine  is  probably  the  best.  It  should 
be  applied  to  the  surface  with  a  small  piece  of  sponge.    If  the  bleeding  ])e 
arterial  it  may  be  at  once  temporarily  arrested  by  hooking  up  the  stump  of  the 
tongue  with  the  finger,  as  recommended  by  Heath.    The  blood-clot  is  then 
removed  and  if  the  actual  bleeding  point  is  seen  this  should  be  seized  in  forci- 
pressure  forceps  and  an  attempt  made  to  apply  a  ligature.    Failing  this  the 
forceps  may  be  left  in  situ  or  the  actual  cautery  applied.    Sometimes  when 
other  methods  fail  the  hemorrhage  may  be  stopped  by  packing  a  narrow  strip 
of  gauze  into  the  floor  of  the  mouth.    As  a  last  resource  the  lingual  may  be 
hgatured  above  the  hyoid  bone  unless  that  has  already  been  done  as  a  pre- 
liminary step  to  the  operation.    Septic  poisoning,  and  septic  infection  are  pre- 
vented by  avoiding  those  methods  of  operating  which  leave  a  sloughing 
surface,  and  by  the  free  use  of  iodoform  in  the  after-treatment.  Septic 
pneumonia,  due  to  the  inhalation  of  decomposing  matter  fi-om  the  floor  of  the 
mouth,  is  a  common  cause  of  death  after  excision  of  the  tongue,  as  after  cut- 
throat and  similar  injuries.     It  is  characterized  by  scattered  patches  of 
broncho-pneumonia,  rapidly  ending  in  breaking  down  of  the  lung  tissue. 
Sometimes,  apparently  by  extension  from  these  centres,  large  areas  of  lung 
tissue  may  become  gangrenous.    This  very  fatal  complication  is  best  avoided 
by  the  use  of  iodoform  and  by  drainage  from  the  floor  of  the  mouth  in 
cases  of  removal  of  the  entire  tongue.    Barker  suggested  and  successfully 
practised  in  several  cases  a  preliminary  tracheotomy.    After  the  operation 
the  patient  was  made  to  breathe  by  the  tracheal  opening  until  the  mouth  had 
become  clean.    The  introduction  of  iodoform  has,  however,  so  efficiently  pre- 
vented septic  processes  in  these  cases  that  tracheotomy  is  now  rarely  required. 

Comparison  of  the  Methods  of  Operating. — ^Tn  instituting  a  comparison 
between  the  different  methods  of  dealing  with  cancer  of  the  tongue  it  should 
])e  understood  that  the  same  plan  or  treatment  is  not  equally  applicable  to  all 
cases,  but  that  one  or  other  should  be  adopted  according  to  the  situation  and 
extent  of  the  disease.  If  this  be  small  and  situated  at  the  ti]i,  this 
portion  of  the  organ  may  easily  and  safely  be  excised.  If  situated  towards  the 
side  so  as  to  require  the  removal  of  perhaps  the  anterior  third  of  one  side 
of  the  organ,  it  may  best  be  done  by  splitting  the  tongue  and  excising 
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the  diseased  part  with  the  ^craseur  or  scissors,  and  the  same  method  is  equally 
applicable  when  half  the  organ  has  to  be  removed.  If  the  posterior  part  be 
superficially  affected  the  disease  may  be  cut  out  and  the  buccal  operation  will 
then,  in  some  cases,  be  found  to  expose  the  part  most  fully.  If  the  organ  De 
so  deeply  affected  that  the  whole  requires  extirpation,  this  can  be  done  from  the 
mouth  with  the  ecraseur  or  by  Whitehead's  method.  In  some  cases  it  wi  1  be 
found  most  convenient  to  spht  the  tongue  and  remove  the  halves  separa  ely. 
If  the  floor  of  the  mouth  is  imphcated,  recourse  may  be  had  to  feedillot  s 
operation  of  division  of  the  lower  lip  and  jaw  in  the  middle  line.  If  it  is 
intended  to  remove  the  glands  below  the  jaw,  Kocher's  method  will  be  found 
the  best.  Whichever  method  be  adopted,  the  sublingual  gland  should  always 
be  removed  either  with  the  tongue  or  by  scissors  after  the  main  part  of  the 
disease  has  been  taken  away,  as  there  are  some  small  lymphatic  glands  buried 
in  its  substance  which  are  often  an  early  seat  of  recurrence  of  the  disease. 

With  regard  to  the  choice  between  the  ecraseur  and  the  scissors  it  may  be 
said  that  Increasing  experience  shows  clearly  the  great  superiority  of  the 
latter.  The  ecraseur  tends  to  slip  forward  and  so  to  leave  some  of  the  disease 
behind,  it  by  no  means  certainly  prevents  hseinorrhage  during  the  operation, 
and  it  leaves  a  crushed  surface  which  heals  less  rapidly  and  from  which 
secondary  hgemorrhage  is  not  unlikely  to  occur.  By  the  use  of  the  scissors 
the  Surgeon  can  accui-ately  cut  beyond  the  limits  of  the  disease.  A  clean  cut 
surface  is  left  which  readily  heals,  and  if  the  bleeding  vessels  are  twisted, 
secondary  hsemorrhage  is  very  unlikely  to  follow.  It  requires,  however,  a 
skilled  assistant  on  whom  the  Surgeon  can  rely  to  seize  the  bleeding  vessels  in 
the  forcipressure  forceps. 

Results. — The  prognosis  in  cancer  of  the  tongue  is  always  bad.  Removal 
of  the  diseased  organ  in  part  or  in  whole  may  reheve  for  a  time,  but  very 
rarely  does  more  than  this.  The  more  acute  the  cancer,  the  more  rapid  will 
be  its  recurrence,  either  locally  or  in  the  glands.  A.  E.  Barker,  who  has  most 
carefully  investigated  this  point,  states  that  out  of  170  cases  collected  from 
various  sources  he  could  find  only  17  in  which  recurrence  did  not  take  place 
within  one  year  ;  and  in  the  whole  of  medical  literature  he  could  meet  with 
the  record  of  only  42  cases  in  which  the  patient  had  remained  free  from 
recurrence  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  justify  the  hope  that  he  was 
permanently  freed  from  the  disease.  One  of  the  most  successful  cases  on 
record  was  operated  on  l^y  C.  Heath.  The  cancer  was  situated  near  the 
frsenum,  adhering  to  the  jaw  and  extending  upwards  into  the  substance  of  the 
tongue.  The  whole  incisor  portion  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  anterior  half  of 
the  tongue  with  the  corresponding  part  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth  were 
removed  in  one  piece.  The  patient  is  still  alive  and  in  good  health  nearly 
twenty  years  after  the  operation. 

The  mortality  directly  from  the  operation  though  considerable,  is  not  very 
high  when  the  serious  nature  of  the  proceeding  is  considered. 

Barker  has  collected  218  cases  from  various  sources,  and  finds  that  the 
death  rate  is  16*9  per  cent.  It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to  note  that  of  late 
years  it  has  considerably  diminished.  Thus,  at  University  College  Hospital, 
38  cases  were  operated  on  between  1871  and  1881,  of  which  10  died  ;  20  of 
these  operations  were  performed  before  1877,  and  of  these  8  died,  while  of  the 
remaining  18  only  2  died.  The  diminished  death-rate  seems  to  be  due  in 
part  at  least  to  the  more  successful  prevention  of  decomposition  by  the  use  of 
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iodofonn  Tbc  records  of  excision  of  the  tongue  were  at  one  time  so  unBatis- 
tactory,  that  some  Surgeons  have  doubted  the  propriety  of  performing  the 
operation  ;  but  when  we  remcral)er  the  terrible  fate  of  the  patient  if  the 
disei.so  be  allowed  to  run  its  course,  and  that  cases  of  apparent  cure,  althou-.h 
excepLiona  ,  are  not  unknown,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  operation  is  not  only 
justihable  but  advisable.  The  hope  of  improvement  in  the  results  seems  to  lie 
hrst  m  early  recognition  of  the  disease,  so  that  it  may  be  removed  before  ti,e 
glands  are  affected  ;  and  secondly,  if  tliis  period  be  passed,  in  free  removal  of 
the  diseased  organ  with  the  whole  of  the  lymphatic  glands  which  receive 
lymph  from  it,  if  this  be  possible.  The  fact  that  epithelioma  seldom  recurs  ia 
the  viscera  encourages  us  to  attempt  the  removal  of  the  affected  glands  when- 
ever their  situation  is  such  that  the  operation  can  be  safely  undertaken  If 
those  cases  are  included  in  the  statistics  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  tongue, 
parts  of  the  lower  jaw  are  removed,  the  death-rate  is  necessarily  higher  :  thus 
of  75  cases  operated  upon  in  University  College  Hospital  between  1881  and 
1890,  IT)  died,  giving  a  mortality  of  20  per  cent. 

Elfect  of  the  Removal  of  the  Tongue  on  Speech.— Although  distinct- 
ness of  articulation  is  necessarily  aff"ected  for  a  time  by  these  operations  on 
the  tongue,  yet  it  is  usually  completely  restored  when  only  the  anterior  third 
or  half  is  removed  ;  the  tissue  of  the  organ  recovering  its  normal  mobility 
with  remarkable  facility.  Even  after  removal  of  the  whole  of  the  tongue,  the 
power  of  deglutition  is  preserved,  and  that  of  articulation,  although  at  first 
somewhat  imperfect,  eventually  returns,  so  that  the  patient  is  able  to  speak 
so  distinctly  that  strangers  would  not  be  aware  of  the  loss  he  had  sustained. 
Amongst  the  tortures  to  which  Christian  martyrs  were  subjected  in  the  early 
ages,  and  the  punishments  which  have  been  inflicted  on  heretics,  "  cutting  out 
the  tongue  "  was  one  of  the  most  barbarous.  Martyrologists  in  describing 
this  horrible  mutilation  have  remarked  with  wonder,  that,  although  it  was 
practised  with  the  view  of  depriving  the  sufferers  of  the  power  of  speech,  yet 
it  often  failed  in  its  effect,  and  those  who  had  been  subjected  to  it  were 
able  to  speak  afterwards  as  plainly  as  before.  This  they  have  attributed 
to  direct  miraculous  intervention.  But,  as  modern  Surgery  has  shown  that 
the  power  of  speech  returns  equally,  whether  a  cancerous  tongue  have  been 
extirpated  by  the  knife  of  the  Surgeon,  or  a  heretical  tongue  by  that  of  the 
executioner,  we  must  look  upon  the  return  of  speech  rather  as  a  physiological 
fact,  than  as  a  miracle  specially  wrought  for  the  benefit  of  those  mutilated  by 
way  of  religious  persecution. 

Diseases  of  the  Floor  of  the  Mouth, — Solid  Tumours  are  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  this  region.  Epithelioma  being  the  most  common.  Adenoma 
also  may  occur  in  connexion  with  the  salivary  glands.  Navi  also  have  been 
observed  in  this  situation.  These  tumours  require  removal  by  irregular 
operations,  varying  according  to  the  size  and  situation  of  the  growth.  For 
these  proceedings  no  special  directions  can  be  given.  In  removing  such 
tumours,  when  situated  under  or  by  the  side  of  the  tongue,  the  knife 
must  necessarily  be  used  with  much  caution.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  if  these  growths  cannot  be  reached  from  the  inside  of  the  mouth, 
they  may  be  got  at  by  incision  through  the  mylo-hyoid  region,  where  there  is 
but  a  slight  thickness  of  soft  parts  between  the  surface  and  the  floor  of  the  mouth. 

Cystic  Tumours  in  the  Floor  of  the  Mouth  may  occiu"  under  three 
forms  :  1,  Ranula  ;  2,  Dermoid  Cyst ;  and  3, 13ursal  Cyst. 
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1  Ranula.— A  o-lobular  swelling,  semi-transparent,  evidently  containing 
tUiid,  and  often  attaining  the  size  of  a  walnut  or  a  pigeon's  egg,  may  be 
situated  under  the  tongue,  pushing  this  organ  upwards  and  backwards,  and 
consequently  interfering  with  deglutition  and  speech  (Fig.  751).  The  wall 
,.f  the  cyst  is  usually  thin,  with  small  vessels  ramifying  on  it;  its  contents 
consist  of  a  thick  mucous  fluid. 

It  was  at  ono  time  generally  supposed  that  a  ranula  was  due  to  dilatation 
of  Wharton's  duct  ;  but  Mornint  Baker,  who  has  investigated  the  subject, 
finds  that  the  duct,  which  can  generally  be  seen  lying  on  the  surface  of  the 
cyst,  is  quite  free,  without  any  alteration  in  size,  and  that  saliva  may  be  seen 
issuing  from  it.    A  probe  passed  into  the  duct  is  separated  from  the  ranula 
by  a  thin  membranous  wall,  showing  clearly  that  the  duct  and  the  ranula 
do  not  communicate.    It  seems,  indeed,  most  probable  that  the  cyst  owes 
its  origin  to  a  dilatation  of  one  of  the  mucous  glands  in  the  floor  of  the 
mouth ;  a  view  which  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that 
the  contents   consist  of 
simple    mucus    and  not 
salivary  secretion,  and  that 
m  some  cases  at  least  the 
ranula  consists  of  indepen- 
dent cystic  formations,  such 
as  commonly  occur  in  con- 
nexion with  other  secreting 
glands.  Furthermore,  cystic 
tumours  containing  glairy 
flaid  may  occur  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  tongue,  far 
away  from    any  salivary 
duct.    According  to  Von 
Recklinghausen   the  par- 
ticular structure  aflected  is 
the  gland  of  Blandin,  a 
mucus  -  secreting  gland 

which  usually  lies  beneath  the  tongue  close  to  the  middle  line.  I  have,  how- 
ever, seen  a  case  in  which  a  ranula  resulted  from  a  wound  of  the  floor  of  the 
mouth,  in  the  situation  of  the  Whartonian  duct.  The  wound  was  caused  by 
the  slipping  of  a  pair  of  tooth-forceps  during  extraction  of  the  first  molar  tooth. 
As  the  wound  healed  a  ranula  formed,  the  contents  of  which  were  thick  and 
ropy  like  the  natural  secretion  of  the  submaxillary  gland.  It  ultimately  reached 
the  size  of  a  plover's  egg.  That  this  cyst  was  formed  by  an  accumulation  of 
the  secretion  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  there  can  be  little  doubt  ;  but  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  collection  formed  in  the  submucous  tissue,  and  that  it 
was  not  enclosed  in  an  actual  dilatation  of  the  duct. 

The  Treatment  of  ranula  consists  either  in  passing  a  horse-hair  seton 
through  its  walls,  so  that  contraction  may  take  place  on  this  (Fig.  751)  ; 
or  else  in  the  excision  of  a  large  portion  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  cyst,  the 
remainder  contracting  until  it  at  last  becomes  obliterated. 

2.  Dermoid  Cyst. — This  form  of  cyst  is  in  reality  rather  a  tumour  of  the 
tongue  than  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  but  on  account  of  its  position  it  may 


Pig.  751. — Ranula  :  Introduction  of  Seton. 
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conveniently  be  considered  here.  Tb  lies  either  in  the  middle  line  or  laterally 
and  forms  a  swelling  of  varying  size,  which  projects  into  the  mouth  beneath 
the  tono-ne,  and  may  also  appear  in  the  neck  below  the  jaw.  A  specimen 
remarkable  for  its  size,  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  University  College,  ft 
was  removed  by  (Iray,  of  Bombay,  from  a  negro,  aged  thirty-five  ;  it  is  as  large 
as  a  medium-sized  cocoa-nut  and  contained  forty  ounces  of  pultaeeoue 
material.  The  cysts  which  occupy  the  middle  hne  between  the  genio-hyo- 
glossi  muscles  probably  arise  by  a  dilatation  of  an  unobliterated  portion  of  the 
thyrco-glossal  duct  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  1014).  This  explanation  will  hardly 
account  for  those  which  are  not  median,  and  it  is  possible,  as  Barker  suggests, 
that  these  arc  due  to  inclusion  of  epiblast  along  the  lines  where  the  lateral 
processes,  from  which  the  tongue  develops,  join  the  middle  one.  The 
structure  of  dermoids  has  been  considered  in  Vol.  I.,  p.  1013.  The  treat- 
ment consists  in  removing  the  cyst  from  the  mouth,  or  if  this  be  im])os.sible, 
through  an  external  incision  in  the  middle  line  between  the  chin  and  the 
hyoid  bone.  The  operation  is  troublesome,  and  may  be  accompanied  by 
free  bleeding. 

o.  Bursal  Cyst. — This  is  believed  to  arise  from  enlargement  of  the  bursa 
above  the  hyoid  bone  between  the  genio-hyoidei  and  the  genio-hyo-glossi.  It 
projects  usually  more  distinctly  in  the  neck  than  into  the  mouth,  and  thus 
forms  a  large  tumour,  soft  or  elastic,  and  semi-fluctuating,  occupying,  perhaps, 
all  the  space  between  the  symphysis  and  the  hyoid  bone.  It  may  attain  the 
size  of  an  orange.  The  tumour  is  best  treated  by  making  a  free  incision 
into  it,  from  the  mouth  if  possible,  and  wiping  out  the  cavity  with  chloride 
of  zinc  (gr.  40  to  3j.  of  water),  after  which  a  drainage-tube  may  be  inserted. 
If  the  tumour  is  more  superficial  externally  the  same  treatment  may  be  carried 
out  from  the  outside.  It  is  not  possible  in  most  cases  to  dissect  the  cyst  out, 
as  its  wall  is  thin  and  its  connexions  deep  and  important. 

Salivary  Calculi  are  occasionally  met  with  in  connexion  with  the  sub- 
lingual, submaxillary,  and  parotid  glands.  They  consist  chiefly  of  phosphate 
and  carbonate  of  lime  mixed  with  animal  matter.  They  are  most  common  in 
the  submaxillary  gland,  and  will  then  be  found  to  be  situated  in  the 
Whartonian  duct,  or  very  rarely  in  the  substance  of  the  gland  itself.  From 
this  situation  I  have  two  or  three  times  removed  them.  Wherever  occurring, 
they  obstruct  the  duct  and  produce  retention  of  saliva  in  it.  Hence,  when 
the  salivary  glands  become  actively  secreting,  as  at  meal-times,  the  calculus, 
by  preventing  the  escape  of  the  salivary  fluid,  causes  distension  of  the  gland, 
with  pain  and  tenderness,  rendering  mastication  difficult.  Suppuration  occa- 
sionally takes  place  round  the  calculus,  and  if  it  be  in  the  submaxillary  gland 
the  pus  may  burrow  downwards  and  point  in  the  neck  near  the  great  cornu  of 
the  hyoid  bone.    This,  however,  is  very  rare. 

The  Treatment  is  simple.  It  consists  in  dividing  the  mucous  membrane 
over  the  calculus  and  then  extracting  the  latter  with  forceps.  The  largest 
which  I  have  removed  w'as  of  the  size  of  a  small  damson-stone  ;  it  was 
loose  in  Wharton's  duct. 

DISEASES    OF    THE    PALATE,    UVULA,    AND  TONSILS. 

Hard  Palate.— The  hard  palate  is  liable  to  necrosis,  usually  the  result  of 
syphilis,  but  occasionally  arising  from  a  subperiosteal  abscess,  starting  from  a 
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diseased  tooth.  These  conditions  have  already  been  described  in  the  chapter 
on  Diseases  of  the  Jaws.  Epithelioma  is  far  from  common.  Eiirhondroma, 
Fibroma,  mid  rariom  forms  of  Sarcoma,  have  also  been  met  with  in  this  region, 

Soft  Palate. — The  most  common  disease  of  the  soft  palate  is  syphilitic 
ulceration  (Vol.  I.,  p.  lUrd).  Tuberculous  ulceration  is  much  less  common 
and  is  generally  met  with  in  children.  It  usually  commences  at  the  free  edge 
of  the  bladder  and  gradually  spreads  with  the  production  of  an  extensive 
ulcer,  having  a  pale,  feebly  granulating  surface,  and  a  sharply  defined  margin. 
Considerable  destruction  of  the  soft  palate  may  result.  The  treatment  is 
unsatisfactory.  Lactic  acid  has  in  some  cases  been  used  with  success  ;  it  is 
painted  over  the  ulcerated  surface  in  a  solution  the  strength  of  which  may  be 
gradually  increased  from  20  to  80  per  cent. 

Tumours  of  the  soft  palate  are  occasionally  met  with,  and  their  nature  has 
been  specially  studied  by  Stephen  Paget,  who  has  collected  and  analysed  the 
records  of  a  considerable  number  of  such  cases.  Dermoid  cysts  have  been  met 
with  in  this  region.  They  are  always  situated  in  the  middle  line,  and  are 
supposed  to  be  formed  by  inclusion  of  the  epithelial  layer  during  development. 
Si7nple  mucous  cysts  are  very  rare.  Polypoid  and  ivarty  yroivths  are  not  very 
uncommon.  Adenomata  form  the  largest  class  of  tumours  met  with  in  this 
situation.  They  vary  somewhat  in  structure,  some  closely  resembling  the 
adeno-fibroma  of  the  breast,  and  others  being  composed  of  embryonic  or 
!  myxomatous  tissue  surrounding  groups  of  epithelial  cells,  sometimes  forming 
distinct  cell-nests.  They  are,  however,  always  simple,  and  usually  distinctly 
encapsnled,  so  that  they  can  readily  be  shelled  out  after  the  mucous  membrane 
covering  them  has  been  divided.  They  are  of  slow  growth,  and  usually 
painless  ;  they  are  round  or  oval  in  form,  snaooth  on  the  surface  and  firm  in 
consistence.  They  are  most  common  about  middle  life.  In  a  case  under  the 
care  of  C.  Heath  the  tumour,  which  was  easily  shelled  out,  measured  one  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter.  Sarcomata  are  rare,  and  are  usually  round  or  spindle- 
celled.    Squamous  carcinoma  is  also  rare.    It  presents  nothing  peculiar. 

Uvula. — Elongation  of  the  Uvula. — The  uvula  occasionally  becomes 
elongated  and  hangs  down  into  the  pharynx,  so  as  to  touch  the  epiglottis 
and  sensitive  mucous  membrane  in  its  neighbourhood,  giving  rise  to  great 
irritation  of  the  fauces,  or  to  a  tickling  or  spasmodic  cough,  which  can  be 
cured  only  by  removing  the  pendulous  body.  This  little  operation  may  be 
readily  done  after  the  application  of  cocaine  by  seizing  the  end  of  the  uvula 
with  a  pair  of  polypus-forceps,  and  snipping  it  across  near  the  root  with  a 
long  pair  of  scissors.  Swallowing  is  less  painful  after  the  operation  if  the 
uvula  be  cut  in  a  slanting  direction,  so  that  the  raw  surface  looks  backwards. 
It  is  better  "not  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  uvula.  If  this  be  done,  throat 
irritation  is  apt  to  continue.  I  have  been  most  satisfied  with  the  result  of 
those  cases  in  which  a  stump  from  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  an  inch  in  length 
has  been  left.  The  soreness  of  the  throat  after  the  operation  may  be  relieved 
by  sucking  ice,  or  a  marsh-mallow  lozenge. 

Tonsils.— Tonsillitis  or  Quinsy.— The  tonsils  are  not  unfrequently 
acutely  inflamed.  They  then  become  swollen  and  red,  with  much  pain  in 
the  side  of  the  neck  and  car,  increased  by  any  attempt  at  swallowing  ;  there 
is  usually  a  profuse  secretion  of  saliva,  and  a  good  deal  of  swelling  under  the 
angles  of  the  jaw  ;  the  tongue  is  coated  with  thick  pasty  mucus,  and  the  voice 
is  thick  and  nasal.    The  disease  comes  on  suddenly,  often  accompanied  by 
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high  fever,  chills,  and  occasioualiy  even  ddirium.  The  thermometer  fre 
queutly  rises  to  lU.r.  or  oven  hi-her.  In  some  cases,  a  trace  of  albumen  mav 
be  ound  ni  the  urine.  Tonsillitis  is  often  caused  by  exposure  to  impure  air 
such  as  results  from  the  escape  of  sewer-gas  iato  a  house,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  amongst  the  residents  in  hospitals.  It  occasionally  precedes  ao 
attack  of  acute  rheumatism,  but  the  connexion  between  the  two  diseases  is 
not  clear.  It  may  be  mistaken  for  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  or  erysipelas  of 
the  fauces.  From  diphtheria  it  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  exudation 
The  mucous  secretion  from  the  tonsil  may  somewhat  resemble  diphtheritic 
exudation,  but  it  is  distinguished  by  its  want  of  adherence,  as  it  is  easily 
removed  with  a  camel's-hair  pencil  From  scarlet  fever,  tonsillitis  is  distin- 
guished  by  the  absence  of  the  red  tongue,  and  by  the  redness  of  the  throat 
being  purple  in  tint,  and  Hmited  to  the  tonsils  and  their  immediate  nei<rh. 
bourhood,  and  later  on  by  the  absence  of  rash.  From  erysipelas  of  the  fauces 
it  is  more  difficult  to  distinguish,  but  it  will  usually  be  found  that  the  redness 
is  darker  in  tint  and  less  diffused  than  in  erysipelas,  and  there  is  less  oedematoiis 
swelling,  and  no  tendency  to  the  supervention  of  dyspnoea  from  oedema 
glottidis.    There  is  also  less  glandular  enlargement  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 

The  Treatment  should  always  be  commenced  by  a  good  purge  ;  a  calomel 
and  colocynth  pill  will  be  found  most  efficacious  if  it  can  be  taken.  Guaiacum 
in  lozenges,  or  otherwise,  is  said  sometimes  to  cut  the  disease  short  if  adminis- 
tered at  the  very  beginniug.  Salicylate  of  sodium  in  lb  or  20  grain  doses 
every  three  or  four  hours  is  often  most  useful.  Hot  fomentations  must  be 
continuously  applied,  and  the  inhalation  of  the  steam  from  a  pint  of  boiling 
water,  to  which  has  been  added  a  teaspoonful  of  creasote,  carbolic  acid,  or 
compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  will  often  give  much  comfort  by  lessening  the 
foe!:or  of  the  breath.  The  patient  must  be  well  supported  by  good  beef  tea 
and  other  liquid  food.  The  difficulty  in  swallowing  may  be  overcome  by 
painting  or  spraying  the  throat  with  cocaine.  Much  relief  may  often  be 
given  by  scarifying  the  tonsils  with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury  ;  and,  if  abscess 
form,  it  should  be  opened  early  with  a  sharp-pointed  bistoury  sheathed  to 
within  half  an  inch  of  its  point  by  wrapping  strapping  round  it. 

Chronic  Enlargement  of  the  Tonsils  occurs  in  two  distinct  forms. 
In  one,  the  enlargement  occurs  in  otherwise  healthy  children  in  consequence 
of  repeated  attacks  of  inflammation,  and  more  especially  of  diphtheria,  scr.rlet 
fever,  and  measles.  In  the  second  form,  it  is  due  to  a  true  hypertrophij  of  the 
normal  structures  of  the  tonsil.  The  lymphatic  follicles  are  enlarged  and 
increased  in  number,  and  the  connective  tissue  between  them  is  more 
abundant  and  dense  than  natural.  The  crypts  are  deepened  and  are  filled 
with  an  abundant  mucous  secretion,  sometimes  of  cheesy  consistence,  and 
standing  out  from  the  mouth  of  the  crypt  in  the  form  of  white  spots.  In  rare 
cases,  calcareous  concretions  may  be  found  in  the  dilated  crypts.  This  form 
of  enlargement  may  be  complicated  by  the  effects  of  repeated  attacks  of 
inflammation. 

When  the  tonsils  are  chronically  enlarged,  the  condition  is  obvious  on 
opening  the  mouth  and  depressing  the  tongue  so  as  to  expose  the  fauces  fairly, 
and  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  other  morbid  state.  The  condition  is 
frequently  associated  with  the  presence  of  adenoid  vegetations  in  the  naso- 
pharynx (sec  p.  70'.)). 

In  chronic  injtammaiory  enlar(jement  the  tonsils  are  red,  congested,  and  very 
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liable,  under  the  influence  of  slight  causes,  to  violent  attacks  of  acute  inflara- 
matiou  with  ulceration  or  abscess. 

In  chronic  hyperirophy  the  tonsil  presents  different  characters  ;  it  is  large, 
rather  pale,  hard,  smooth,  and  semi-elastic.  This  disease  often  occurs  in 
children  and  young  persons  who  have  a  general  tendency  to  strumous  affec- 
tions of  the  mucous  membranes.  Most  commonly  it  develops  without  any 
assignable  cause,  usually  commencing  at  five  or  six  years  of  age,  and  gradually 
increasing  up  to  puberty,  a  period  during  which  the  functional  activity  of 
these  glands  is  greatest,  and  they  are  most  exposed  to  irritation  from  zymotic 
diseases,  especially  scarlatina  and  measles.  When  once  the  tonsils  have 
enlarged,  they  become  a  source  of  great  inconvenience  and  even  of  serious 
derangement  of  health.  The  child  is  liable  to  attacks  of  inflammation  of  the 
throat,  the  tonsils  tHen  becoming  congested,  greatly  swollen,  and  readily 
running  into  ulceration  or  suppuration.  In  consequence  of  these  repeated 
attacks  of  inflammation,  the  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  increases,  they  become 
indurated,  rugged-looking,  and  nodulated,  projecting  far  forwards  into  the 
fauces,  and  sometimes  even  touching  each  other  below  the  uvula.  Respira- 
tion, articulation,  and  deglutition  are  now  seriously  interfered  with.  The 
mucous  membranes  of  the  nose  and  eyes  are  often  chronically  congested,  and 
there  is  an  increased  secretion,  from  the  back  of  the  throat  and  nose,  of 
tenacious,  unhealthy,  or  fetid  mucus,  the  swallowing  of  which  is  deleterious. 
1  The  child  cannot  sleep  without  snoring,  and  is  apt  to  start  up  with  a  feeling 
of  suff'ocation  ;  the  voice  becomes  thick  and  husky  ;  the  sense  of  hearing  is 
blunted  ;  and,  partly  from  the  incipient  deafness,  partly  from  the  difficulty 
of  breathing  causing  the  child  to  keep  its  mouth  half  open,  the  countenance 
assumes  a  pecnliar  vacant,  semi-idiotic  expression,  which  is  very  characteristic 
in  advanced  cases.  The  most  serious  effect  is  the  impediment  to  inspiration, 
which  in  the  more  chronic  and  severe  cases  will  prevent  the  full  inflation  of 
the  lungs,  and  thus  occasion  a  permanent  contraction  of  the  chest,  imperfect 
aeration  of  the  blood,  and  an  interference  with  general  nutrition. 

The  Treatmmt  of  chronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  will  vary  according  to 
the  age  of  the  child,  and  the  degree  and  kind  of  the  hypertrophy.  In  the 
earlier  and  slighter  forms  of  the  disease,  the  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  may 
gradually  subside  as  the  child  grows  older  and  stronger  ;  and  it  is  well  not  to 
be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  excise  the  tonsils  in  young  children,  but  rather  to 
adopt  a  course  of  constitutional  treatment  with  the  view  of  improving  the 
general  health.  The  internal  use  of  iron,  and  the  local  application  of  the 
tincture  of  iodine,  or  of  burnt  alum,  are  occasionally  serviceable.  In  the 
majority  of  instances,  however,  the  enlargement  will  not  be  influenced  by  such 
means,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  the  tonsil.  This  may  be  best  done 
by  the  ordinary  tonsil  guillotine  (Fig.  752).  In  adults  the  throat  should  first 
be  painted  with  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine,  but  in  children  who  are 
more  frightened  than  hurt,  this  will  rarely  be  of  any  service.  The  tonsil  is 
made  prominent  by  pressing  with  the  finger  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and 
the  ring  of  the  instrument,  which  should  be  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  tonsil, 
being  passed  over  it  and  pressed  strongly  towards  its  base,  the  cutting  blade 
is  pushed  forwards,  and  thus  the  projecting  part  of  the  growth  is  removed. 
In  some  cases  difficulty  is  experienced  in  bringing  the  tonsil  fairly  into  the 
ring  of  the  instrument ;  this  may  be  obviated  by  drawing  it  through  with  a 
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vulsellum,  and  indeed,  in  some  guillotines  a  hook  is  attached,  which  draws 
forwards  the  tonsil  before  it  is  sliced  off.  In  operating  on  a  child  t  ! 
patient  should  be  held  on  the  knees  of  an  assistant,  who  controls  the  legs'wiih 
his  own,  steadies  the  head  and  presses  the  left  tonsil  inwards  wliilst  the  sur 
geon  IS  removing  it.  It  is  quicker  and  easier  to  use  a  separate  guillotine  for 
each  tonsil.  Should  a  guillotine  not  be  at  hand,  the  tonsil  mav  be  removed 
by  seizing  it  with  a  vulsellum,  drawing  it  inwards,  and  then  taking  off  a  slice 
with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury,  tlie  base  of  the  blade  of  which  should  be 
wrapped  I'ound  with  a  piece  of  plaster,  to  prevent  its  wounding  the  tongue 
In  excising  the  tonsil  in  this  way,  care  must  be  taken  to  cut  from  below 
upwards  and  inwards  towards  the  mesial  line,  and  on  no  account  to  turn  the 
edge  of  tlie  knife  outwards,  lest  serious  bleeding  occur.  In  some  cases  the 
tonsil,  although  considerably  enlarged,  projects  little  into  the  fauces,  and  ig 
thus  difficult  to  remove  with  the  guillotine  or  bistoury.  Under  these  circum- 
stances  Bilton  Pollard  has  shown  that  enucleation  may  be  practised;  the 
mucous  membrane  is  torn  through  with  the  finger-nail  between  the  tonsil  and 
the  posterior  pillar  of  the  fauces,  and  then  the  tonsil  itself  is  peeled  off  the 


wall  of  the  pharynx.  For  three  days  after  the  operation  the  food  should  be 
soft  and  not  too  hot. 

The  hgemorrhage  that  follows  excision  of  the  tonsil  is  usually  very  trifling, 
but  it  has  been  known  to  prove  fatal.  In  the  event  of  severe  bleeding  pressure 
should  at  once  be  applied  by  one  finger  in  the  mouth  and  another  externally 
below  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  This  is  often  the  only  treatment  required,  but  if 
on  removing  the  pressure  the  haemorrhage  continues  and  is  seen  by  the  aid  of  a 
good  light  to  proceed  from  a  definite  spot,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  seize 
this  in  forcipressure  forceps  and  apply  a  ligature.  If  there  be  only  free  oozing 
which  pressure  fails  to  arrest,  styptics  may  be  tried.  A  small  pledget  of  lint 
soaked  in  the  strong  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  may  be  firmly  pressed  on 
the  bleeding  surface,  or  a  styptic  paste  recommended  by  Mark  Hovell  may  be 
used  (gallic  acid,  one  part ;  tannic  acid,  three  parts  ;  sufficient  water  to  form 
a  stiff  paste).  In  desperate  cases  in  which  all  other  means  have  failed,  ligature 
of  the  external  carotid  artery  is  a  last  resource.  There  is  no  reason  to  expose 
the  patient  to  the  additional  risks  of  ligaturing  the  common  trunk,  for  the 
hsemorrhage  occurs  from  tonsillar  branches  and  probably  never  fi'om  the 
internal  carotid. 

Malignant  Tumours  of  the  Tonsil.— Squamous  carcinoma,  lympho- 
sarcoma, and  round-celled  sarcoma  are  the  malignant  growths  most  commonly 
met  with  in  the  tonsil  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood.    Squamous  Car- 
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cinoma  rarely  commences  in  the  tonsil  itself,  but  much  more  commonly 
extends  to  it  from  the  root  of  the  tongue  or  the  pillars  of  the  fauces.  The 
tumour  ulcerates  early  and  deeply,  and  presents  the  hard  base,  foul  surface  and 
everted  ed-es  observed  in  ulcerating  epithelioma  elsewhere,  it  early  afiects 
the  a-lands.  Lymphadenoma  may  affect  the  tonsil  in  common  with  other 
parts  in  which  lymphoid  tissue  is  abundant.  In  cases  of  general  lynipha- 
denoma  the  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  may  be  associated  with  hypertrophy  ot 
the  lymphoid  tissue  at  the  back  of  the  tongue,  and  on  the  posterior  wail  of 

the  pharynx.  ^     n  j 

Lynipho-sarcoma  (Yol.  I.,  p.  1038)  and  ordinary  small  round-celled 
sarcoma  are  the  most  common  forms  of  malignant  disease  affecting  the  tonsil 
The  lympho-sarcoma  forms  a  soft,  sometimes  semi-fluctuating  tumour,  rounded 
in  form,  often  smoothly  covered  by  tensely  stretched  mucous  membrane,  and 
projecting  beyond  the  middle  line  of  the  pharynx,  interfering  more  or  less  with 
deo-lutition  and  respiration.  In  most  cases  the  growth  speedily  implicates  the 
lymphatic  glands  ,  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid.  These 
tumours  maybe  loosely  encapsuled,  so  that  they  can  be  shelled  out  easily 
with  the  finger  after  the  mucous  membrane  covering  them  has  been  divided. 
Eound-celled  sarcoma  infiltrates  the  neighbouring  parts  more  widely,  and 
shows  the  same  general  malignancy.  If  these  growths  are  left  without  opera- 
cion,  swallowing  becomes  more  and  more  difficult,  respiration  is  impeded, 
ulceration  and  hEemorrhage  may  take  place,  and  the  patient  dies  in  most  cases 
from  the  effects  of  the  local  disease,  but  sometimes  from  secondary  visceral 
growths. 

If  the  disease  is  far  advanced  and  widely  infiltrating  surrounding  parts, 
nothing  can  be  done  by  operative  means  for  the  relief  of  the  patient.  In  one 
case  oi^a  malignant  tumour  of  the  tonsil,  however,  I  obtained  some  temporary 
advantage  by  removing  portions  of  the  soft  projecting  very  vascular  growth 
by.  means  of  the  ecraseur.  When  the  tumour  is  stretching  the  mucous  mem- 
brane over  it  without  apparently  implicating  it,  and  when  the  whole  mass  seems 
movable  in  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  it  is  probable  that  the  tumour  is  a 
lymphadenoma  or  lympho-sarcoma,  and  it  may  then  in  many  cases  easily  be 
removed  from  the  mouth.  The  patient  must  be  well  gagged,  the  mucous 
membrane  divided  with  a  Paquehn's  cautery-knife,  and  the  mass  enucleated 
with  the  finger.  It  is  surprising  with  what  ease  and  with  how  little  heemor- 
rhage  tumours  of  this  kind,  even  when  of  considerable  size,  may  be  removed. 
Four  cases  have  been  treated  in  this  way  in  University  College  Hospital.  All 
recovered  and  were  greatly  relieved  locally,  but  in  all  speedy  recurrence  took 
place  in  the  glands  of  the  neck.  In  one  of  Barker's  cases,  the  glands  were 
removed,  and  the  patient  was  in  good  health  a  year  afterwards. 

If  the  tumour  is  too  deeply  attached  to  be  shelled  out  in  this  way,  it  may 
be  brought  more  fully  into  view  by  dividing  the  cheek  as  in  the  buccal  opera- 
tion for  removal  of  the  tongue,  but  this  rarely  gives  enough  room.  It  has 
therefore  been  attempted  in  several  cases  to  expose  the  tonsil  by  incisions  in 
the  side  of  the  neck.  Cheever  accomplished  this  by  one  incision  along  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  and  another  joining  it  and  passing  along 
the  lower  border  of  the  jaw.  This  method  has  been  adopted  by  Golding-Bird 
and  Chavasse,  who  made  the  second  incision  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth 
instead  of  along  the  jaw,  and  by  Haslam,  Homans  of  Boston,  and  Raymond 
Johnson,  who  employed  a  single  incision  along  the  anterior  border  of  the 
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Bterno-mastoid  from  the  ear  to  the  hvoid  borip    Vc^uW^  ar.A  n 
mended  a  more  extensive  incision,  comZcinTat  tL"  ^^^^^T'l 
passing  downwards  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  beyond  it  towai  ds  ^^^^^^ 
great  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone.    By  sawing  the  jaw  in  this  1  n  and  .  ! 
parts  widely  asiinder  tl^  tonsil  is  brought  very  clearly  into  viW.'  S] 
went  a  step  further,  and  took  away  a  portion  of  the  ascending  ramuf  o  1 
aw  without  opening  the  mouth.    The  details  of  these  operatirL  iTst  rL 
a  ily  vary  with  the  seat  of  the  tumour  and  the  extent  of  Ihe  implication      ]  e 
of  parts.    In  order  to  avoid  haemorrhage,  the  cutting  in  the  deeper  m  l 
best  done  with  Paquelin's  knife,  and  with  the  same  object  the  eSa'c  tid 
has  been  tied  m  at  least  two  cases  as  a  preliminary  step  in  the  operation  ^ 
r  5./^.  have  no  so  far  been  very  satisfactory.    Butlin,  who  has  collected 
cases  of  removal  of  malignant  tumours  of  the  tonsil,  states  that  although  only 
three  died  directly  from  the  operation,  recurrence  had  speedily  taken  dace  b 
the  great  majority  of  the  survivors,  only  three  being  known  to  be  alive  and 
well  at  periods  of  four,  twelve,  and  twenty-four  months  respectively  after  the 
operation.    To  Butlm's  list  maybe  added  at  least  four  cases  in  which  do 
recurrence  took  place  after  many  months.    Local  relief  has,  however,  followed 
many  ot  the  operations,  and  doubtless,  also,  in  most,  life  was  prolonc^ed  The 
operation  is  evidently  justifiable  in  well  selected  cases,  and  should  be  done  a.s 
soon  as  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  recognised. 

DISEASES    OF    THE  PHARYNX. 

Catarrhal  Pharyngitis.-The  acute  form,  or  the  ordinary  sore  throat,  is 
too  familiar  to  every  inhabitant  of  our  damp  and  cold  cKmate  to  need  any 
description.  Avoidance  of  cold,  warm  external  applications  and  steamino-  the 
throat  by  means  of  an  inhaler,  usually  soon  eifect  a  cure,  which  may  be 
hastened  at  the  end  by  an  alum  or  port-wine  gargle.  Chronic  cufarrM 
pharyngitis  or  "  relaxed  throat  "  is  characterised  by  some  redness  and  swellincr 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  often  accompanied  by  elongation  of  the  uvula.  The 
veins  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  often  enlarged  and  visible,  and  the  follicles 
slightly  increased  in  size.  There  is  an  excess  of  secretion,  usually  thick  and 
tenacious  in  character.  It  may  follow  repeated  attacks  of  acute  catarrh,  but 
is  much  more  commonly  associated  with  dyspepsia  caused  by  the  excessive 
use  of  alcohol,  tea,  or  tobacco.  It  is  aggravated  by  cold  and  damp  weather, 
and  greatly  relieved  by  warmth  and  dryness.  The  symptoms  are  usually 
worse  in  the  morning,  and  consist  in  dryness  and  uneasy  sensations  as  if  from 
the  presence  of  a  foreign  body,  with  a  constant  desire  to  clear  the  throat  by 
coughing  or  to  moisten  it  by  drinking.  The  treatment  consists  firet  in 
avoiding  the  causes  above  mentioned.  If  there  is  any  tendency  to  constipa- 
tion, saline  purgatives  may  be  given.  Pepper,  mustard,  curry,  &c.,  should 
be  forbidden.  Locally,  astringent  gargles,  chloride  of  ammonium  lozenges, 
and  sprays  of  bicarbonate  of  sodium,  chloride  of  ammonium  or  alum,  or 
insufflations  of  pulv.  catechu  pallid,  will  be  found  most  useful.  Change 
of  air  to  a  warm  dry  climate  will  usually  succeed  when  other  means  have 
failed. 

Follicular  or  Granular  Pharyngitis  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  pre- 
ceding condition  characterised  by  marked  enlargement  of  the  mucous  follicles 
of  the  pharynx.     The  chronic  catarrh  usually  extends  into  the  post-nasal 
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\  i-egion  and  to  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  opening  of  the  glottis.  The 
1  causes  are  various,  amongst  the  most  common  being  abuse  of  alcohol  and 
i|  tobacco,  but  chronic  dyspepsia  from  other  causes  may  predispose  to  it.  Exces- 
s  sive  use  of  the  voice  is  also  a  frequent  cause.    The  condition  is  common  in 
C  scrofulous  subjects.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  ordinary  catarrhal  pharyngitis, 
-1  increased  in  severity  and  accompanied  by  hoarseness  or  loss  of  voice,  and 
i|  frequently  by  some  deafness  from  obstruction  of  the  Eustachian  tubes,  and 
occasionally  by  loss  of  smell.    On  examination  the  enlarged  follicles  are  seen 
forming  rounded  or  oval  eminences  dotted  over  the  mucous  membrane,  some- 
times coalescing  and  forming  larger  elevations  or  ridges.     Small  tortuous 
I  dilated  veins  are  very  commonly  present.    Most  commonly  there  is  little  or 
no  excess  of  secretion,  the  throat  being  more  or  less  dry  and  glazed,  often  with 
crusts  of  dried  mucus  upon  it,  especially  visible  on  turning  the  velum  upward. 
In  another  variety  of  the  disease,  described  as  the  exudative  form,  there  is  a 
chick,  opaque,  tenacious  secretion  which  hangs  about  the  orifices  of  the  follicles 
at  the  back  of  the  pharynx.    The  treatment  is  often  very  unsatisfactory.  The 
avoidance  of  all  sources  of  irritation,  of  alcoholic  excess,  and  of  over-use  of  the 
voice  is  essential.    The  digestion  must  be  attended  to  and  the  bowels  kept 
regularly  open.    Locally  the  throat  may  be  sprayed  with  astringent  lotions, 
such  as  alum  or  tannic  acid,  or  may  be  painted  with  glycerine  of  tannin,  care 
ibeing  taken  to  pass  the  brush  up  behind  the  soft  palate.    When  there  is  an 
accumulation  of  viscid  mucus  or  dry  crusts  in  the  pharynx,  sprays  through  the 
anterior  nares,  and  behind  the  palate,  give  great  relief.    The  patient  should 
learn  to  do  this  himself.    If  the  throat  is  dry,  chloride  of  ammonium  lozenges 
give  much  relief.    The  application  of  solid  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  enlarged 
follicles  is  sometimes  of  use,  and  in  extreme  cases  they  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  application  of  powerful  chemical  caustics  or  by  the  galvanic  cautery,  not 
1  merely  rubbed  over,  but  pushed  into  each  separate  follicle.    Cocaine  should  be 
•  applied  first,  and  a  little  (gr.  i  to  \)  of  morphia  in  powder  with  starch  blown 
over  the  part  afterwards.    If  these  severe  measures  are  adopted  only  a  few 
follicles  must  be  treated  at  a  time,  otherwise  dangerous  inflammatory  swelling 
may  result. 

Adenoid  Vegetations. — A  condition  was  first  fully  described  by  Meyer  of 
<  'opeuhagen  under  the  name  of  "  follicular  hypertrophy,"  which  is  characterised 
Ijy  a  general  overgrowth  of  the  lymphoid  follicles  situated  about  the  posterior 
nares  and  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx.  The  condition  is  extremely 
common  in  children  and  young  adults,  and  is  especially  frequent  among  the 
inhabitants  of  cold  damp  climates.  It  is  favoured  by  any  conditions  which 
tend  to  cause  a  chronically  inflamed  and  relaxed  state  of  the  throat,  and  thus 
it  is  common  in  strumous  subjects  and  often  appears  to  result  from  measles 
or  scarlet  fever.  In  all  cases  the  lymphoid  tissue  which  is  solely  or  chiefly 
aflFected  is  that  which  stretches  across  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  on  a 
level  with  the  orifices  of  the  Eustachian  tubes.  This  becomes  transformed 
into  a  soft  spongy  cushion,  or  even  into  a  mass  of  polypoid  vegetations  which 
may  completely  block  the  posterior  nares.  The  condition  can  be  recognized 
'V  posterior  rhinoscopy  (p.  587),  or  more  readily  by  passing  the  index  finger 
;ibove  the  soft  palate.  The  symptoms  are  for  the  most  part  the  result  of 
obstruction  to  nasal  respiration,  and  are  thus  identical  with  those  produced  by 
';hronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  fp.  705).  The  two  conditions  are  indeed 
frequently  associated,  and  in  any  case  of  enlarged  tonsils  in  which  the  si^ns 
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of  nasal  obstruction  are  pronounced,  the  presence  of  adenoids  should  be 
suspected.  Deafness  is  very  commonly  the  result  of  chronic  catarrh  of  the 
Eustachian  tubes,  the  orifices  of  which  are  in  close  relation  with  the 
diseased  area.  Suppuration  in  the  middle  ear  is  by  no  means  an  uncom- 
mon complication.  Lastly,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  a  condition  of 
follicular  hypertrophy,  insufficient  to  cause  nasal  obstruction  and  possibly 
not  associated  with  deafness,  may  still  be  of  importance  as  a  source  of 
unhealthy  absorption,  which  is  evidenced  by  obstinate  glandular  enlargement 
in  the  neck. 

The  treatment  of  the  slighter  cases  should  consist  in  attention  to  the 
general  health  and  the  use  of  astringent  injections  into  the  nose.  Except  in 
the  very  slightest  forms,  any  local  treatment  other  than  removal  of  the  adenoid 
vegetations  by  operation  is  generally  useless.  For  this  purpose  various  kinds 
of  forceps,  curettes  and  ring-knives  have  been  invented.  Lowenberg's  forceps 
are  largely  employed,  and  Gottstein's  curette  will  be  found  a  most  efficient 
iustrument.  The  operation  is  performed  as  follows  : — Chloroform  is  adminis- 
tered in  amount  sufficient  just  to  produce  unconsciousness,  but  on  no  account 
must  the  angesthetic  be  pushed  to  deep  insensibility,  or  the  risk  of  blood 
entering  the  larynx  is  greatly  increased.  The  child  being  drawn  to  the  end 
of  the  table,  so  that  the  head  hangs  slightly  over  it,  a  Mason's  gag  is  inserted 
on  the  left  side,  the  Surgeon  standing  on  the  right. 

If  the  tonsils  are  enlarged  these  are  first  removed.  The  curette  is  then 
passed  up  behind  the  soft  palate  and  is  drawn  firmly  from  above  downwards 
over  the  pharynx  several  times,  so  as  to  scrape  the  vegetations  from  its 
posterior  wall.  After  the  bulk  of  the  growths  has  in  this  way  been  removed, 
the  nail  of  the  index  finger  will  be  found  most  useful  in  detaching  the  smaller 
fragments,  especially  at  the  sides,  which  are  liable  to  escape.  The  bleedini(  is 
often  very  profuse,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  quickly  ceases.  The  blood 
is  prevented  from  entering  the  larynx  by  repeatedly  sponging  out  the  pharynx, 
but  especially  by  keeping  the  head  shgbtly  dependent  and  turned  well  on  to 
the  right  side  so  that  the  blood  collects  in  the  cheek.  If  the  bleeding  is  un- 
usually free  the  pressure  of  a  sponge  will  almost  certainly  arrest  it,  and  it  has  very 
rarely  been  found  necessary  to  plug  the  posterior  nares.  After  the  operation 
the  child  should  be  kept  indoors  for  two  or  three  days,  beyond  which  no  after 
treatment  is  necessary.  The  cure  is  usually  permanent  if  the  removal  of  the 
adenoid  vegetations  has  been  thorough. 

Erysipelatous  Pharyngitis  is  occasionally  met  with.  It  is  characterised 
by  an  invasion  and  subsequent  constitutional  disturbance,  like  that  of  erysipelas, 
(Vol.  I.,  p.  945),  with  enlargement  of  the  glands  under  the  jaw.  The  mucouE 
membrane  is  of  a  brilliant  red  colour,  and  considerably  swollen.  There  is 
great  pain  in  swallowing,  and  severe  or  fatal  dyspnoea  may  follow  from  oedema 
of  the  glottis.  The  prognosis  in  these  cases  is  always  grave.  The  treatmmi 
consists  in  the  external  application  of  heat,  the  local  application  of  a  strong 
solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  or  nitrate  of  silver,  and  steaming  the  throat. 
The  strength  must  be  maintained  by  liquid  food  and  stimulants.  Should 
dyspncea  occur,  the  larynx  or  trachea  should  be  opened  at  once. 

Diffuse  Cellulitis  of  the  Submucous  Tissue  of  the  Pharynx  or 
Phlegmonous  Pharyngitis  is  a  very  rare  affection,  arising  occasionally 
from  injury,  but  in  other  cases  without  evident  cause.  It  commences  witu 
redness,  swelling,  and  pain  in  swallowing,  but  the  serious  nature  of  the  case  is 
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soon  shown  by  the  great  elevation  of  temperature  and  severe  constitutional 
disturbance.  (Edema  of  the  glottis  sets  in  early.  The  disease  is  very  fatal 
After  death  the  areolar  tissue  around  the  pharynx  and  larynx  will  be  found 
soaked  in  pus  and  sometimes  gangrenous.  The  treatment  is  very  unsatisfactory. 
Scarification  of  the  wall  of  the  pharynx  may  be  of  use  if  there  is^  great 
cedematous  swelling,  after  which  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  (30  per 
cent.)  may  be  painted  on.  Heat  and  moisture  must  be  applied  externally. 
Laryngotomy  or  tracheotomy  may  be  required  at  any  moment.  As  long  as  the 
patient  can  swallow,  fluid  nourishment  and  stimulants  must  be  freely 
administered. 

Acute  Retropharyngeal  Abscess  is  occasionally  met  with  in  young 
children,  usually  under  two  years  of  age.  The  suppuration  occurs  in  the 
loose  areolar  tissue  between  the  pharynx  and  the  prevertebral  muscles,  and  is 
independent  of  disease  of  the  cervical  vertebrae.  Bilton  Pollard,  who  has 
lately  called  especial  attention  to  this  affection  in  young  children,  refers  to 
the  observation  of  Edmund  Simon,  that  the  plexus  of  lymphatics  in  the 
retropharyngeal  tissue  terminates  in  two  lymphatic  glands  which  lie  one 
on  each  side  of  the  middle  Kne.  The  view  that  the  suppuration  commences 
in  these  glands  secondarily  to  some  unhealthy  condition  of  the  neighbouring 
raucous  surfaces  is  a  very  probable  one  ;  and  is  supported,  as  Pollard  points 
1  out,  by  the  unilateral  position  of  the  pus  in  most  cases  ;  whilst  the  age  at 
which  acute  retropharyngeal  abscess  is  common  harmonises  with  Simon's 
statement  that  the  glands  disappear  after  the  third  year.  The  symptoms  are 
fever  with  considerable  constitutional  disturbance,  interference  with  deglutition 
and  respiration,  alteration  in  the  voice,  and  glandular  enlargement  in  the 
neck.  On  examination  of  the  back  of  the  pharynx  with  the  index  finger  an 
elastic  or  actually  fluctuating  swelling  will  readily  be  detected. 

Treatment. — In  order  that  the  abscess  may  be  treated  aseptically,  Pollard 
recommends  that  it  be  opened  in  the  neck  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  in  the  manner  adopted  in  cases  of  chronic  retropharyngeal  abscess 
resulting  from  caries  of  the  vertebree  (see  p.  50),  care  being  taken  that  a 
drainage  tube  is  introduced  well  into  the  cavity.    The  incision  should  be  an 
inch  in  length,-  and  commence  at  a  point  on  the  posterior  border  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  an  inch  below  the  mastoid  process.    The  objection  to  opening  the 
abscess  into  the  pharynx  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  in  cases  of  chronic  retro- 
^  pharyngeal  abscess  due  to  spinal  disease,  and  if  the  symptoms  are  urgent  this 
i  should  be  done,  unless  the  means  for  carrying  out  the  other  operation  are  at 
;  hand.    A  free  vertical  opening  should  be  made  with  a  sharp-pointed  bistomy 
properly  protected.    Urgent  dyspnoea  is  an  indication  for  tracheotomy. 

Syphilitic  Affections  of  the  Pharynx  have  already  been  described  (Yol.  I., 
p.  1153).  The  consequences  of  extensive  syphilitic  ulceration  may,  however, 
be  alluded  to  here,  as  they  occasionally  call  for  surgical  interference.  As  the 
ulcers  heal  the  pharynx  may  contract  so  that  deglutition  becomes  difficult, 
fluids  only  being  able  to  pass.  In  such  cases  some  relief  may  occasionally  be 
given  by  careful  division  of  some  of  the  tight  cicatricial  bands  which  narrow 
the  fauces,  followed  by  the  passage  of  bougies.  Sometimes  the  soft  palate 
becomes  adherent  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  completely  shutting  off 
the  nasal  cavity.  For  this  condition  nothing  can  be  done,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  set  the  soft  palate  free,  and  an  opening  through  it  would  only  add  to  the 
patient's  discomfort. 
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and  resp.ra  ,on.  The  so-called  fibrou>,  polgpm  pvojeoting  fr  m  the  h2  „  t 
the  pharynx  has  occasionally  heen  met  with  (Fig.  753).    This  form 
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to  consider  first  the  diseases  that  may  affect  that  canal,  most  of  which 
cause  narrowing  of  its  lumen  and  consequent  dysphagia,  and  subsequently  to 
describe  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  in  general 

Congenital  Malformations  are  very  rare,  the  most  common  being  a 
communication  between  the  esophagus  and  the  trachea  which  is  incompatible 
Wltn  lite.  Congenital  fistula  and  diverticula  have  also  been  met  with  and 
cases  have  been  recorded  of  difficulty  in  swallowing  existing  from  an  early  a^e 
to  adult  life,  and  proved  after  death  to  have  been  due  to  narrowing  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  oesophagus.  Complete  atresia  may  also  occur,  and  may  be 
associated  with  a  fistulous  communication  between  the  oesophagus  below  the 
occlusion  and  some  part  of  the  air  passages,  usually  the  trachea. 

Inflammatory  Affections  of  the  (Esophagus  are  not  common,  except  as 
the  result  of  injury  or  the  swallowing  of  corrosive  fluids.  Chronic  catarrh, 
with  enlargement  of  the  mucous  glands,  is  said  to  occur  in  spirit-drinkers. 
Superficial  ulceration  may  then  take  place,  and  has  been  known  to  give  rise  to 
somewhat  profuse  haemorrhage.  Chronic  catarrh  is  usuaUy  accompanied  by 
some  muscular  hypertrophy.  The  symptoms  of  this  condition  are  too  indefinite 
to  allow  of  accurate  diagnosis,  and  the  pathological  appearances  have  been 
observed  in  patients  who  died  from  other  causes.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
long-continued  catarrh  may  be  a  cause  of  simple  stricture. 

Varices  of  the  oesophageal  veins  in  cases  of  chronic  alcoholism,  usually 
with  well-marked  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  have  occasionally  been  described. 
The  veins  of  the  lower  end  of  the  oesophagus  have  been  chiefly  affected.  The 
symptom  produced  by  such  a  condition  is  htematemesis,  which  has  been  known 
to  prove  fatal. 

Ulceration  of  the  (Esophagus  may  be  simple,  syphilitic,  tuberculous,  or 
malignant,  all  of  which  are  rare  except  the  last.  Simple  ulceration  is  most 
commonly  traumatic,  arising  from  the  impaction  of  a  foreign  body  or  from 
swallowing  a  corrosive  fluid.  It  may  in  rare  cases  arise  as  a  consequence  of 
chronic  catarrh.  Chronic  ulceration  of  the  same  nature  as  that  occurring  in 
the  stomach  is  said  to  occur  in  the  oesophagus  at  the  cardiac  end,  but  this  is 
somewhat  doubtful.  The  oesophagus  may,  however,  be  implicated  in  a  gastric 
ulcer,  and  the  cardiac  orifice  thus  narrowed.  Syphilitic  and  tuberculous 
ulceration  are  both  decidedly  uncommon,  though  several  such  cases  have  been 
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recorded.  Perforation  of  the  oesophagus,  as  the  result  of  ulceration,  very 
seldom'occurs  except  in  malignant  disease.  All  forms  of  ulceration  tend  to 
cause  narrowing  of  the  canal.  In  the  malignant  form  this  is  the  result  of  the 
cancerous  growth  surrounding  the  tube  ;  in  the  other  varieties  it  is  due  to 
cicatricial  contraction  as  healing  takes  place.  The  symptoms  of  ulceration  of 
Lhe  oesophagus  are  pain  and  difficulty  in  swallowing,  usually  refen-ed  to  some 
definite  spot.  The  patient  may  occasionally  bring  up  blood.  The  diagnosis 
of  one  form  of  ulceration  from  another  must  always  be  uncertain.  Little  can 
be  done  in  the  way  of  treatment  beyond  supporting  the  patient's  strength  by 
the  administration  of  fluid  nourishment.  If  there  is  any  reason  to  suspect 
ulceration  great  caution  should  be  exercised  in  passing  a  bougie,  lest  the 
diseased  coats  be  perforated.  If  the  ulceration  be  not  malignant  the  signs  of 
stricture  of  the  oesophagus  manifest  themselves  as  the  sore  heals. 

Diverticula  from  the  (Esophagus  are  occasionally  met  with.  According 
to  Zenker  and  Von  Ziemssen  they  are  of  two  kinds,  one  being  due  to  pressure 
from  within,  and  the  other  to  traction  from  without.  The  former  are  not 
common  :  they  are  formed  by  a  protrusion  of  the  mucous  membrane  through 
the  muscular  coat,  usually  rather  in  the  lower  end  of  the  pharynx  than  in  the 
oesophagus.  The  pouch  thus  formed  has  varied  in  the  recorded  cases  from 
Dhe  size  of  a  hazel-nut  to  that  of  a  child's  head.  It  is  always  situated  behind, 
lying  between  the  vertebree  and  the  oesophagus,  and  extending  downwards 
along  the  spine,  in  some  cases  reaching  even  to  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea. 
The  development  of  the  sac  is  very  slow,  some  of  the  recorded  cases  having 
lasted  for  ten  or  even  twenty  years  before  giving  rise  to  serious  symptoms. 
The  symptoms  produced  by  these  diverticula  are  due  to  the  distension  of  the 
sac  with  food,  by  which  the  oesophagus  is  pressed  upon  and  deglutition  inter- 
fered with  to  such  an  extent  as  even  to  cause  death.  When  the  sac  is  dis- 
tended with  food  it  forms  a  swelling  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  in  which  a 
gurgling  may  he  felt  on  manipulation.  By  firm  pressure  the  food,  sometimes 
in  a  more  or  less  advanced  stage  of  putrefaction,  may  be  forced  back  into  the 
pharynx.  In  some  cases  the  patients  have  learned  to  do  this  for  themselves, 
and  by  repeatedly  emptying  the  sac  and  attempting  to  swallow  again,  have 
managed  to  get  down  sufficient  food  to  maintain  life.  A  bougie  passed  down 
the  throat  commonly  enters  the  pouch,  and  can  be  moved  about  in  it ;  great 
care  must,  however,  be  used  if  a  diverticulum  is  suspected,  lest  the  instrument 
be  forced  through  its  wall.  The  causes  of  these  diverticula  are  very  uncertain. 
They  have  been  met  with  most  commonly  after  the  age  of  30.  They  are  not 
connected  with  narrowing  of  the  gullet  below.  It  is  probable  that  they  are 
due  to  some  congenital  weakness  or  malformation  of  the  part.  Until  recently 
the  treatment  of  this  rare  condition  was  most  unsatisfactory.  Owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  avoiding  the  entrance  to  the  pouch,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  feed 
the  patient  by  means  of  a  tube,  and  therefore  gastrostomy  has  been  performed 
in  cases  in  which  starvation  was  imminent.  During  the  last  few  years,  how- 
ever, the  suggestion  of  Konig — to  remove  the  pouch  and  close  the  opening — 
has  been  successfully  put  into  practice  by  Von  Bergmann,  Kocher  and  Buthn. 
liutlin's  patient  was  a  man,  forty-seven  years  of  age,  who  presented  the 
characteristic  symptoms  of  an  oesophageal  pouch.  The  operation  was  carried 
out  on  the  lines  adopted  by  Von  Bergmann.  An  incision  was  made  along 
the  anterior  border  of  the  left  sterno-mastoid  from  the  hyoid  bone  nearly 
to  the  sternum.  The  omo-hyoid  and  superior  thyroid  artery  were  then  divided 
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mid  the  carotid  sheafcli  drawn  outwards.  "  The  larynx  was  rotated  on  its  Ion 
axis  by  drawing  forward  the  left  ala  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  with  blunt  hooks 
so  that  the  pharynx  was  separated  from  its  bed  and  its  posterior  surface  m-e 
sented  towards  the  left  side."  The  pouch  was  next  freed  from  its  surrouaT 
lugs  and  a  probe  passed  into  it  from  the  mouth.  The  slightly  constricted 
neck  was  then  out  through  and  the  opening  closed  with  eight  fine  silk  sutures 
An  oesophageal  tube  was  passed  into  the  stomach,  and  the  wound  filled  with 
lodolorin  gauze,  the  extremities  only  being  sutured.  The  tube  was  removed 
on  the  same  evening  on  account  of  the  distress  which  it  occasioned,  and  the 
patient  fed  by  the  mouth.  From  the  3rd  to  the  13th  day  a  little  liquid  food 
escaped  from  the  wound.  The  patient  was  perfectly  well  a  year  after  the 
operation,  and  "  could  swallow  all  kinds  of  food  without  discomfort." 

The  funnel-shaped  diverticula  due  to  traction  li-om  without  are  smaller 
They  are  commonly  seated  near  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  in  the  anterior 
wall.  They  are  caused  by  the  contraction  following  inflammatory  processes 
outside  the  oesophagus,  such  as  the  inflammation  of  a  bronchial  gland.  They 
are  of  little  consequence,  and  give  rise  to  no  serious  symptoms,  unless  a  foreign 
body  should  happen  to  lodge  in  the  pouch,  and  there  set  up  inflammation  and 
ulceration.    Their  presence  has  only  been  recognized  after  death. 

Simple  Tumours  of  the  (Esophagus  are  rare  and  usually  assume  a 

polypoid  form.  Fibromata  or  myofibromata 
have  most  frequently  been  met  with,  but  Klebs 
states  that  lipoma  and  myxoma  have  also  been 
observed. 

Sarcoma  of  the  (Esophagus  is  extremely 
rare.  No  example  of  the  disease  had  been 
brought  before  the  Pathological  Society  of 
London  until  1889,  since  which  time  three 
specimens  have  been  exhibited,  by  Targe tt, 
L.  Shaw  and  EoUeston. 

Carcinoma  of  the  (Esophagus  is  by  no 
means  uncommon.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  three 
situations — at  the  upper  end  of  the  gullet,  impli- 
cating also  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx  behind 
the  larynx,  about  the  middle  opposite  the  bifur- 
cation of  the  trachea,  and  at  the  cardiac  end ; 
but  it  has  been  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the 
canal.  In  at  least  70  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
the  disease  assumes  the  form  of  squamous 
carcinoma,  and  this  is  almost  invariably  the 
case  when  it  is  seated  at  the  upper  part.  At 
the  lower  end  glandular  carcinoma  is  more 
common,  A  few  rare  cases  of  glandular  carcinoma 
(scirrhous  or  more  rarely  encephaloid),  apparently  originating  from  the  mucous 
glands,  have  been  met  with  in  other  parts  of  the  canal.  All  forms  of  carcinoma 
tend  to  spread  round  the  tube,  and  thus  diminish  and  finally  occlude  its 
lumen,  giving  rise  to  the  symptoms  of  stricture  of  the  oesophagus.  Ulceration 
occurs  sooner  or  later,  and  may  lead  to  perforation  into  the  pleural  cavity  or 
the  trachea  according  to  the  situation  of  the  growth,  or  a  large  vessel  may  be 
opened,  causing  hfemorrhage.    In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  death 
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occurs  from  starvation  before  the  local  disease  is  sufficiently  advanced  to 
cause  these  complications.  Secondary  growths  are  rare  except  m  the  lym- 
phatic glands.  In  a  case  in  University  College  Hospital,  however  seconda  y 
cn-owths  occurred  in  several  bones  as  well  as  in  the  lymphatic  g^^nds  and 
hiucr  Spontaneous  fracture  occurred  in  the  humerus  on  each  side,  and  in 
one'clavicle.  Microscopic  examination  showed  the  primary  tumour  whicH 
was  seated  a  little  below  the  larynx,  to  be  a  glandular  carcinoma,  ihe  turtner 
symptoms  and  treatment  will  be  discussed  with  stricture  of  the  oesophagus. 

Stricture  of  the  (Esophagus  and  Dysphagia.-The  characteristic 
feature  of  all  forms  of  oesophageal  obstruction  is  that  the  patient  is  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  the  bolus  of  food  after  leaving  the  pharynx  is  arrested  at  some 
point  on  its  way  to  the  stomach.  He  will  usually  indicate  the  point  with  his 
finger  externally,  and  often  with  great  accuracy.  Dysphagia  may  be  due  to 
three  classes  of  causes:  first,  to  conditions  unconnected  with  any  actual 
narrowing  of  the  oesophagus ;  secondly,  to  nervous  or  spasmodic  strictm-e  ; 
and  thirdly,  to  organic  stricture. 

Conditions  producing  Dysphagia  independently  of  Stricture.— 
These  are  numerous,  and  may  be  divided  as  follows  :— 

1.  Tumours  connected  with  the  Pharynx.— Putting  out  of  considera- 
tion tumours  of  the  tonsils,  which  would  always  bo  readily  discovered,  polypus 
of  the  pharynx  may  hang  down  and  ofl"er  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  food. 
In  all  polypoid  growths  connected  with  the  pharynx  (which  are  exceedingly 
rare)  the  nature,  connexions,  &c.,  of  the  growth  may  be  made  out  by  drawing 
the  tongue  well  forward,  keeping  it  fixed  with  a  spatula,  and  passing  the  finger 
well  down  behind  the  root  of  the  organ  ;  the  pharynx  can  thus  be  explored, 
even  below  the  root  of  the  epiglottis,  without  much  difficulty.    Alscess  may 
exist  between  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  and  the  spine,  or  a  retro- 
phanjngeal  tumour,  as,  for  instance,  a  sarcomatous  growth,  may  be  developed 
from  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse,  and  push  the  pharynx  forwards.    The  eye  is 
often  deceived  in  these  cases,  failing  to  detect  the  existence  of  an  enlargement 
at  the  back  of  the  pharynx  ;  but  the  finger  readily  recognizes  it.    In  the  case 
of  abscess  there  is  fluctuation,  and  the  dysphagia  will  be  removed  by  opening 
the  abscess  and  letting  out  the  contents  ;  and  the  solid,  or  semi-sohd  and 
soft,  or  other  feel  of  a  tumour  in  this  situation  will  suggest  its  probable 
nature.    Diverticula  from  the  upper  end  of  the  oesophagus  or  lower  end  of 
the  pharynx  (p.  713),  are  also  a  rare  cause  of  dysphagia.    Angular  curvature 
forwards  of  the  cervical  spine  projecting  into  the  pharynx  has  been  recorded 
as  causing  dysphagia. 

2.  Morbid  Conditions  of  the  Larynx.— OEdem a  about  the  back  of  the 
epiglottis,  or  ulceration,  and  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  dependent 
upon  syphihs  or  tubercle,  or  oedema  about  the  rima  glottidis,  may  give  rise 

.  to  a  tendency  for  hquids  to  pass  into  the  air-passages,  and  thus  occasion  a 
serious  impediment  in  swallowing,  the  difficulty  being  attended  with  a  feeling 
of  spasm  and  suffocation.  By  passing  the  finger  down  behind  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  the  state  of  the  parts  can  sometimes  be  felt,  and  the  actual  condition  can 
readily  be  ascertained  by  the  use  of  the  laryngoscope  ;  but  the  combination  of 
dysphagia  with  a  sufibcative  fit,  and  these  probably  associated  with  laryngeal 
cough,  are  the  chief  points  in  the  diagnosis. 

3.  Tumours  in  the  Neck  outside  the  (Esophagus. — Enlarged  glands 
or  a  carotid  aneurism,  developing  posteriorly,  as  has  been  known  to  occur 
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he  existence  of  any  serious  disease.  The  diagnosis  will  be  effected  by  caiefu 
attention  to  the  symptoms  described  at  p.  161  etseq.  In  such  a  cLe  mud 
danger  might  be  incurred  by  passing  a  bougie  into  the  CBsophagus  und "  t 

ZoZV'  '"^'"^^        ''''  insti^m'ent  mig 

pei^foiate  the  sac  of  the  aneurism,  and  so  give  rise  to  instant  death  ^ 

o.  Aneurism  of  the  Aorta,  whether  of  the  fusiform  or  the  sacculated 
jariety,  may  give  rise  to  difficulty  of  deglutition  by  pressure  on  the  gullet 
in  this  case,  also,  there  is  great  danger  of  the  aneurismal  sac  being  pierced  by 
an  instrument  passed  down  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  existence  Jf 
stricture  The  presence  of  the  symptoms  of  intrathoracic  aneurism,  described 
at  p.  153     seq.,  will  determine  the  diagnosis. 

6  Intrathoracic  Tumours,  such  as  enlarged  bronchial  glands,  or  sarco- 
matous and  other  growths,  projecting  from  the  thoracic  spine  into  the  posterior 
mediastinum,  may  compress  the  oesophagus.  In  such  cases  the  diagnosis  is 
very  difficult.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  determine  the  existence  of  a  tumour 
but  still  more  so  to  distinguish  it  from  a  consolidated  aneurism  ;  but  dulness 
on  percussion,  and  dyspnoea  with  dysphagia,  together  with  fixed  pain  in  or  to 
one  side  of  the  spine,  with  neuralgia  down  the  arms  or  up  the  side  of  the 
head,  and  a  dilated  condition  of  the  superficial  veins  of  the  chest,  are 
the  signs  on  which  we  chiefly  rely  in  diagnosing  the  existence  of  a 
tumour. 

7.  Dislocation  of  the  Sternal  End  of  the  Clavicle  Backwards, 

whether  traumatic,  or  produced  in  consequence  of  excessive  lateral  curvature 
of  the  spine,  may  give  rise  to  difficulty  of  deglutition.  Of  the  latter  kind 
there  is  one  case  recorded  by  Astley  Cooper,  in  which  the  sternal  end  of  the 
clavicle  so  obstructed  the  passage  of  food,  that  the  patient  was  brought  into  a 
condition  of  extreme  danger.  Davie,  of  Bungay,  under  whose  care  the 
woman  was,  sawed  off  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle,  and  thus  completely 
relieved  her. 

8.  Impaction  of  a  Foreign  Body  in  the  Gullet.— Although  a  foreign 
body,  such  as  a  piece  of  bone,  or  the  setting  of  artificial  teeth,  generally  lies 
across  the  gullet  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  easily  felt  with  a  probang,  there  are 
cases  in  which  it  becomes  so  lodged  in  the  canal  as  to  escape  detection. 
I  once  saw  a  man  who  was  said  to  have  swallowed  a  piece  of  gutta-percha, 
with  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  construct  an  artificial  masticatory  apparatus 
for  himself.  A  Surgeon  who  examined  him  a  few  days  afterwards  failed 
to  detect  any  foreign  body.  Inability  to  swallow  solids  came  on,  and  when 
I  saw  him  six  months  afterwards,  the  question  was,  whether  the  foreign 
body  was  still  impacted  in  the  oesophagus,  or  whether  the  symptoms  arose 
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from  damafre  inflicted  on  that  tube.  I  examined  the  oesophagus  carefully,  but 
failed  to  discover  the  existence  of  any  foreign  body.  I  thought  that  the 
oesophagus  had  been  injured  in  some  way,  and  that  probably  epithelioma  was 
ileveloping.  One  day,  while  at  dinner,  the  patient  suddenly  vomited  a  large 
(|uantity  of  blood,  and  fell  down  dead.  On  examination,  we  found  that  the 
piece  of  gutta-percha  was  imbedded  in  the  wall  of  the  oesophagus,  and  that  the 
ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  caused  by  its  presence  had  opened  some 
vessel — which,  we  could  not  ascertain  (it  was  not,  however,  either  the  carotid 
artery  or  the  jugular  vein) — thus  giving  rise  to  the  sudden  hsemorrhage  which 
had  caused  the  patient's  death.  The  surface  of  the  gutta-percha  which 
looked  into  the  oesophagus,  being  constantly  covered  over  by  mucus,  and  being 
protected,  as  it  were,  by  a  rim  of  swollen  mucous  membrane,  had  allowed  the 
liougie  to  pass  easily  without  its  presence  being  detected. 

1).  Paralysis  of  the  Muscles  of  Deglutition  occurs  occasionally  as  a 
sequel  of  diphtheria,  and  in  the  rare  affection  of  the  medulla  known  as 
labio-giosso-pharyngeal  paralysis,  but  this  is  hardly  to  be  confounded  with 
obstruction  of  the  oesophagus. 

In  the  Diagnosis  of  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
these  conditions  in  mind,  and  if  possible  to  exclude  them  before  proceeding  to 
examination  of  the  gullet  by  means  of  a  bougie. 

Hysterical  or  Spasmodic  Stricture  is  met  with  chiefly  in  females  under 
itwenty-five,  though  it  may  occur  in  older  persons  of  the  hysterical  tempera- 
ment. It  is  possible  for  it  to  occur  without  any  evident  organic  disease, 
but  I  believe  that  simple  uncomplicated  hysterical  stricture  is  very  rare.  In 
ihe  majority  of  instances  it  will  be  found  to  be  dependent  upon  some  simple 
condition,  such  as  chronic  inflammation  of  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane, 
or  follicular  inflammation  about  the  epiglottis  and  posterior  part  of  the  larynx. 
The  disease  in  many  cases  is  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
swallowing  of  a  foreign  body,  which  after  many  mouths  is  still  thought  to  be 
impacted.  This  is  almost  always  erroneous.  The  foreign  body  may  have 
been  swallowed,  and  may  have  been  the  starting-point  of  the  slight  inflamma- 
tion or  ulceration  that  occasions  the  dysphagia,  but  it  has  long  since  dis- 
1;  appeared,  leaving  merely  a  series  of  troublesome  consequences  in  its  train. 
The  obstruction  is  generally  high  up  in  the  pharynx,  rather  than  in  the 
oesophagus  ;  being  produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  constrictor  muscles. 
The  dysphagia  is  intermittent  ;  when  the  patient's  m^ind  is  allowed  to  dwell 
long  on  the  affection,  and  she  becomes  anxious  about  it,  then  the  difficulty  is 
greatly  increased  ;  whilst  at  other  times,  when  her  thoughts  are  diverted 
from  it,  food  passes  easily.  It  will  be  found  also,  in  these  cases,  that  on 
attempting  to  pass  a  large  bougie,  its  progress  will  at  first  be  resisted,  but, 
by  gently  pressing  upon  the  stricture,  the  instrument  will  soon  pass  easily. 

Organic  Stricture,  as  before  stated,  may  be  fibrous  or  cancerous.  Fibrous 
Stricture  is  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  due  to  the  contraction  of  a  scar 
resulting  from  injury  or  from  the  swallowing  of  corrosive  fluids.  It  is  said  in 
very  rare  cases  to  be  a  consequence  of  chronic  catarrh,  or  of  syphilitic  or 
tuberculous  ulceration.  At  the  cardiac  orifice  it  may  be  due  to  the  con- 
traction caused  by  the  healing  of  a  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  Cancerous 
Stricture  is  more  common  than  fibrous.  The  nature  of  the  growth  has 
already  been  described  (p.  714). 

Organic  stricture,  whether  fibrous  or  cancerous,  is  characterised  by  a 
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progTOssivcjly  iiicrcMsiug  dilliciilty  in  swallowing,  often  unaccompanied  by  pain. 
At  first  the  dilHculty  occurs  only  with  somewhat  large  solid  masses  ;  then  the 
patient  can  only  swallow  soft  or  finely  divided  substances  ;  then  fluids  pass 
with  difficulty,  and  finally  complete  obstruction  sets  in,  and  unless  relieved 
the  patient  dies  of  starvation.  If  the  obstruction  is  some  way  down,  tlie 
oesophagus  commonly  becomes  dilated  above  it,  and  a  pouch  is  thus  formed 
which  may  contain  some  ounces  of  fluid.  Small  quantities  are  thus  apparently 
swallowed,  but  after  a  short  time  are  returned.  Sometimes  the  regurgitated 
fluid  is  brought  up  suddenly  with  some  force,  as  if  squirted  up  rather  than 
vomited.  It  may  thus  come  out  partly  through  the  nose.  The  matter 
brought  up  shows  evidence  of  not  coming  from  the  stomach,  being  still 
alkaline,  if  so  when  swallowed.  By  auscultation  along  the  back  while  the 
patient  swallows  a  mouthful  of  water,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  ascertain  the 
point  at  which  the  downward  passage  of  the  fluid  is  arrested.  A  harsh  cough, 
with  hoarseness  or  aphonia,  is  sometimes  met  with,  probably  from  irritation  of 
the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  The  patient  may  suifer  much  from  accumulation 
about  the  glottis  of  mucus,  which  he  can  neither  bring  up  nor  swallow. 
Occasionally  much  discomfort  may  be  caused  by  flatus  rising  from  the 
stomach  into  the  oesophagus  below  the  stricture. 

In  the  Diagnosis  of  Organic  Stricture  it  is  necessary  to  determine  first 
the  presence  of  the  stricture,  and  secondly,  if  possible,  whether  it  be  fibrous  or 
cancerous.  The  other  causes  of  dysphagia  having  been  excluded  if  possible, 
the  presence  of  the  organic  stricture  may  be  determined  by  examining  the 
canal  with  a  bougie. 

To  pass  an  oesophagus-bougie  the  Surgeon  should  stand  before  the  patient, 
who  should  be  seated.  The  bougie  should  be  softened  in  warm  water  and 
greased  with  glycerine.  The  head  must  be  inclined  slightly  forwards  ;  if  it  is 
thrown  back  the  larynx  is  pressed  against  the  spine,  and  the  bougie  will  not 
pass  readily.  The  obstruction  thus  caused  is  easily  mistaken  for  a  stricture. 
The  instrument  before  being  passed  may  be  slightly  curved,  and  it  must  be 
guided  down  the  pharynx  by  the  forefinger  passed  into  the  mouth.  It  com- 
monly causes  retching  and  some  dyspnoea  as  it  passes  the  glottis.  There  is 
no  fear  of  passing  the  bougie  even  when  small  into  the  larynx  by  mistake,  as 
the  point  of  the  instrument  is  directed  towards  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
pharynx.  After  the  point  of  the  instrument  has  passed  the  glottis,  the  patient 
will  breathe  more  easily,  and  it  may  then  be  steadily  passed  onwards.  If  an 
obstruction  is  met  with  the  bougie  may  be  gently  and  steadily  pressed  against 
it,  but  if  it  does  not  readily  yield  a  smaller  instrument  must  be  tried,  and  so 
on  until  one  passes  if  that  be  possible. 
.  The  facts  ascertained  by  the  use  of  the  bougie  are  the  seat  and  degree  of 
the  stricture.  It  may  also  furnish  some  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  If  it  gives  the  sensation  of  passing  over  a  rough  irregular  surface, 
and  if  when  no  force  has  been  used  blood  is  found  on  the  bougie  or  is  brought 
up  afterwards,  this  would  suggest  the  existence  of  a  malignant  growth,  but  the 
absence  of  these  signs  by  no  means  proves  that  the  stricture  is  fibrous. 

The  diagnosis  may,  however,  be  made  by  attention  to  the  following  pomts. 
In  simjyle  stricture  there  is  probably  a  history  of  the  cause,  such  as  mjury, 
swallowing  caustic  fluids,  or  possibly  of  syphilitic  ulceration  in  the  pharyux. 
A  stricture  in  a  patient  below  30  is  probably  not  cancerous.  Slow  develop- 
ment of  the  obstruction  is  in  favour  of  a  fibrous  stricture.    In  cancerous 
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stricture  the  disease  occurs  after  30,  and  in  men  more  often  than  in  women. 
It  develops  rapidly,  the  history  seldom  extending  beyond  six  months  when  the 
case  is  first  seen.  Blood  and  pus  may  be  brought  up  with  the  regurgitated 
matter.  The  mass  formed  by  the  tumour  may  sometimes  be  felt  m  the  neck, 
and  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  is  commonly  present.  The  diagnosis 
will,  however,  of  ten  be  uncertain,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  epithe- 
lioma may  commence  in  a  scar  in  the  oesophagus  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
The  electric  ccsophacjoscope  does  not  appear  to  be  of  much  practical  utility. 

The  Treatment  of  a  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  will  depend  upon  its 
nature.  In  the  hysterical  variety,  the 
occasional  introduction  of  a  full-sized 
bougie,  the  application  of  belladonna  to 
the  neck,  and  anti-hysterical  treatment 
generally,  iron,  aloetics,  assafoetida  in 
large  doses,  douches,  and  diverting  the 
patient's  mind,  are  the  means  to  be 
employed. 

In  the  treatment  of  oryanic  stricture 
care  must  be  taken  to  maintain  the 
patient's  strength  by  proper  feeding. 
Finely  minced  meat,  strong  soups,  raw 
eggs,  and  soft  puddings  should  be  given 
so  long  as  the  patient  can  swallow  them. 
As  the  difficulty  becomes  greater,  so  that 
even  liquids  can  be  taken  only  slowly  and 
in  small  quantities,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  feed  the  patient  through  a  gum  elastic 
tube  passed  beyond  the  stricture. 

When  feeding  by  a  tube  becomes 
necessary,  it  has  been  recommended  to 
tie  it  permanently  in  position.  This, 
however,  prevents  the  swallowing  of  the 
saliva  and  causes  considerable  irritation 
where  it  lies  against  the  larynx.  To 
obviate  this,  Charters  Symonds  has 
successfully  used  a  gum  elastic  tube,  about 
six  inches  in  length  and  the  size  of  a  No.  10  or  12  catheter,  the  upper  end  of 
which  is  funnel-shaped,  so  as  to  rest  upon  the  stricture.  To  the  edges  of  the 
funnel  two  silk  threads  are  attached  and  brought  out  at  the  mouth  by  which 
the  tube  can  easily  be  removed  when  necessary.  It  is  passed  by  means  of  a 
common  bougie  inserted  into  the  funnel.  In  one  of  Symonds's  cases  the  man 
wore  the  tube  for  eight  months  after  natural  deglutition  had  become  impossi- 
ble, swallowing  easily  through  it.  It  was  changed  about  once  in  two  weeks 
unless  it  became  choked.  Although  the  stricture  was  malignant  the  presence 
of  the  tube  did  not  seem  to  aggravate  the  disease. 

When  feeding  by  a  tube  is  impossible,  the  patient  may  still  be  kept  alive 
for  some  weeks  by  nutritive  enemata,  but  unless  relieved  by  operation  in- 
•  •vitably  dies  before  long  of  starvation. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  stricture  much  will  depend  upon  its  degree  and 
nature.    In  simple  cicatricial  strictures,  if  not  very  extensive  or  very  narrow, 
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much  may  be  done  by  the  repeated  passage  of  conical  bougies,  which  the  patient 
may  be  taught  to  use  for  himself.  In  this  way  he  may  succeed  in  keeping 
the  canal  patent  ;  but  should  he  neglect  the  treatment  a  relapse  s])eedily 
follows.  In  introducing  bougies  into  the  stricture  there  is  often  a  good  deal 
of  difficulty,  more  particularly  when  the  constriction  commences  suddenly  and 
the  a'sophagus  is  dilated  above  it.  This  may,  however,  be  overcome  in  most 
cases  by  patience  and  care.  Besides  the  simple  dilatation  by  bougies,  various 
other  modes  of  treatment  analogous  to  those  adopted  in  stricture  of  the  urethra 
have  been  tried  with  more  or  less  success.  I  have  in  some  cases  seen 
temporary  benefit  result  from  the  use  of  a  catheter,  surrounded  by  a  tube  of 
vulcanized  india-rubber,  which  admitted  of  dilatation  by  the  injection  of 
water  or  air  when  introduced  through  the  stricture  ;  or  from  the  employment 
of  a  tubular  instrument,  by  passing  a  long  small-sized  bougie  through  the 
constriction,  and  then  slipping  over  it  a  gum  elastic  catheter  with  a  rounded 
terminal  aperture.  It  is  needless  to  observe  that,  in  the  treatment  of  stricture 
of  the  oesophagus  with  bougies,  no  force  should  be  used,  lest  the  walls  of  the 
canal  be  perforated. 

Various  instruments  have  also  been  invented  for  mechanical  dilatation  by 
separation  of  metal  blades  by  a  screw  action,  but  the  results  obtained  by  their 
use  have  not  as  a  rule  been  satisfactory.  Internal  division  of  the  stricture 
by  a  concealed  knife  passed  through  it  has  also  been  attempted.  Gross 
collected  18  cases  in  which  this  operation  was  performed.  Of  these  2  died  of 
peritonitis,  2  from  the  effects  of  complete  division  of  the  oesophagus,  1  from 
hsemorrhage,  and  1  from  pleurisy  ;  and  of  the  survivors  only  3  seemed  to  be 
really  benefited.  In  three  cases  of  simple  stricture  at  the  cardiac  orifice 
Loreta  dilated  the  lower  end  from  an  opening  made  in  the  stomach,  which 
was  closed  at  once  ;  all  recovered.  Kendal  Franks  has  collected  18  other 
cases,  including  one  of  his  own,  in  which  this  so-called  '•'  retrograde  dilata- 
tion "has  been  practised  with  very  satisfactory  results.  If  other  means  fail, 
as  they  most  commonly  do,  the  operation  of  gastrostomy  must  be  performed 
as  in  malignant  stricture  ;  there  is  a  fair  hope  of  thus  restoring  the  patient  to 
tolerable  health,  especially  in  cases  of  cicatricial  strictures  after  swallowing 
caustics  in  children.  In  two  such  cases  Glutton  and  Morgan  were  able  subse- 
quently to  dilate  the  stricture  and  allow  the  gastric  fistula  to  close. 

In  a  case  in  which  Eve  performed  oesophagotomy  for  the  removal  of  a 
Symonds's  tube  which  had  become  impacted  in  a  fibrous  stricture,  the  latter 
w-as  freely  divided  with  a  most  satisfactory  result. 

In  malignant  siriciure  a  Symonds's  tube  has  in  some  instances  been  used 
with  success  (p.  719),  but  in  most  cases  the  passage  of  a  long  oesophageal  tube 
is  required,  and  should  be  continued  as  long  as  plenty  of  nourishing  food  can 
be  administered  through  it.  Sooner  or  later  this  treatment  generally  becomes 
impossible  on  account  of  the  contraction  of  the  stricture,  or  the  pain  or 
hEemorrhage  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  instrument.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  choice  lies  between  the  use  of  nutritive  enemata  and  the  perform- 
ance of  gastrostomy  as  proposed  by  Sedillot.  By  Gastrostomy  is  meant 
making  a  fistulous  opening  into  the  stomach  by  which  food  can  be  du-ectly 
introduced.  If  this  operation  is  to  take  its  place  as  a  useful  means  of 
treatment,  it  should  be  pei-formed  as  soon  as  any  real  difficulty  occurs  m 
feeding  the  patient  with  a  tube,  and  before  he  is  reduced  to  a  hopeless 
condition  by  prolonged  starvation.    By  the  use  of  enemata  I  have  known 
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life  prolonged,  bj  a  frail  tenure  it  is  true,  for  many  weeks.  In  such  cases  it 
is  an  interesting  physiological  fact  that,  although  the  patients  may  continue 
to  be  moderately  well  nourished,  and  do  not  feel  the  pangs  of  hunger,  they 
suffer  excessively  from  thirst. 

Operation  of  Gastrostomy.— The  object  of  the  operation  is  to  expose 
tho  stomach,  and  to  make  a  fistulous  opening  in  that  part  of  it  which  is 
naturally  in  contact  with  the  abdominal  wall,  and  uncovered  by  the  ribs.  The 
^  operation  consists  of  three  stages  .—1.  The  exposure  of  the  stomach  ;  2.  Its 
adhesion  to  the  lips  of  the  incision  in  the  abdominal  wall ;  3.  The  making  of 
an  opening  into  it.    The  area  to  be  exposed  is  not  large,  and  corresponds 
externally  to  the  cartilages  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  ribs  ;  above  and 
internally  it  is  bounded  by  the  lower  edge  of  the  liver.    In  the  contracted 
state  of  the  stomach  the  pylorus  lies  immediately  to  the  right  of  the  middle 
Ime  ;  It  IS  advisable,  therefore,  to  make  the  incision  as  far  to  the  left  as  can 
conveniently  be  done.    Labb6  recommends  an  incision  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  parallel  to  the  left  costal  cartilages, 
and  one  inch  from  their  borders,  terminating  below  at  an  imaginary  line 
drawn  between  the  most  prominent  points  of  the  convexities  of  the  two  ninth 
cartilages.    This  incision  will  be  found  to  divide  a  few  fibres  of  the  external 
obhque  and  notch  the  edge  of  the  rectus  ;  beneath  this  is  the  expansion  from 
the  internal  obhque  and  the  upper  fibres  of  the  transversalis,  under  which  lie 
the  transversalis  fascia  and  the  peritoneum.    Howse,  who  has  had  great  ex- 
perience m  this  operation,  recommends  a  somewhat  longer  incision  in  the  same 
direction  commencing  about  one  inch  and  a  half  from  the  middle  line.  When 
tne  Sheath  of  the  rectus  is  exposed  he  holds  the  wound  widely  open,  and  makes 
a  ver  ical  incision  in  it  a  little  way  from  its  outer  margin.    The  fibres  of  the 

Ler  oVX  ^'^r^T^''^.''^^^        ^"'^^^^  ^^^^IP^J'  ^^^d  the  posterior 

3    !u  ^  ^""^  peritoneum  is  also  divided  vertically.  The  fibres  of  the 

rectus  thus  exert  a  sphincter-like  action  on  the  opening  when  the  wound  is  ' 
be  catfMll^       ?T?'  7'^       abdominal  wall  is  divided,  all  bleeding  must 

mron    1^  ^^^"^'^y     «P^^^d-    On  dividing  the 

peiitoneum  the  stomach  may  present  at  the  wound,  and  may  be  grasped  with 

miced  ana  the  lower  border  of  the  liver  felt  for,  immediately  below  which  will 
wound  bv  I  fi'n  ?  ^l^^f --h  is  felt,  it  may  be  drawn  up  into  tl  e 
Ceps  mVs  on  n     '  '  '  '        of  ring-forceps  ;  vulsellum- 

it  Sld  l    .      '''^''f  presents  in  the  wound. 

The  ol.     drawn  gently  downwards  until  the  stomach  comes  into  view 

1 'e  le^^  ""^^^"^  -  the  transverse  col 

mzed  bv  th.l  1  ^'°^^d-    The  stomach  can  be  recog^ 

Th  neJt tn^-r  ^^^^^  ^^f  the  extent  and  smoothness  of  its  surfacl 
silk  sutu  '  t     iM''"'^^  °P'"^^g-    This  is  best  done  by  carbolized 

at^^^^^^^^  ''T'  -1^-  -  easily 

aodZmb  IL^T^  ^t°™^^«'^  between  the  finge^ 

two  n  tJ^^^  a  ^0/ 1^^  ''1  ^'-^     ''''     '''^         '-^"^-^  the  other 

-'ch  a  wayts  to  ino  nl  ^'''"i      "'"'V^  eight' sutures  is  passed  in 

'-^^If  in  dlamet  ?    f1    Tf '  T  ^^out  an  inch  and  a 

^'^edle,  b  ough  ^ut  thtn  1  t  ''t       u''  ^^P^^^tely  threaded  on  a 

^'^ort  dilnce  from  t^P         the  whole  thickness  of  the  abdominal  wall  at  a 
Jtance  from  the  edges  of  the  incision,  and  the  ends  knotted  together 
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inuous  stitch  is  inserted  ia  such  a  way  as  lo  approxi'atate  L  s^e'rouf 
he  stomach  to  the  skin,  leaving  exposed  an  arerof  tl  fo  iner 
to  a  sh.lhno,    In  the  centre  of  this  two  silk  sutures  about  irirdTf  an  ino, 
apart  are  inserted  ;  the  ends  of  these,  which  are  left  long  a^d  not  knoS 
serve  as  guides  to  the  stomach  when  it  is  subsequently  opened    T  s  m  hoi 
0  sutunng,  winch  differs  only  slightly  from  that  recommended  by  KoTtt 
been  variously  modified.    Thus  Greig  Smith  passes  a  continuous  c  rl  ar 
uture,  which  is  le  t  projecting  in  loops  at  short  intervals.    Each  oop 
hi^aded  on  a  needle,  brought  out  through  the  abrlominal  wall,  and  Swn 
tight  over  a  piece  of  indiarubber  tube  slipped  through  it.    Some  operators 

rw';rAf  T^^'  ^'.^  ^^^^      P^^^^"^  two^.are-lip  pins Thltgh 

tne  wall  of  the  stomach,  transversely  to  the  direction  of  the  wound 

After  the  operation  a  small  quantity  of  beef-tea  may  be  introduced  into  the 
stomach  with  the  finest  aspirator-needle  if  the  patient  is  very  exhausted,  and 
this  may  be  repeated  daily,  but  if  the  strength  is  fairly  good  he  should  be 
nourished  for  the  next  four  or,  if  possible,  five  days  by  nutritive  enemata 
tJy  that  time  the  stomach  will  have  formed  firm  adhesions,  and  may  safely  be 
opened.  This  is  done  by  gently  drawing  forward  the  two  silk  sutures  already 
m  position  and  puncturing  the  stomach  between  them  with  a  sharp  tenotome 
ihe  opening  should  be  large  enough  to  admit  a  l^o.  10  india-rubber  catheter' 
which  may  be  secured  by  twisting  the  silk  stitches  round  it.  At  first  only 
milk  or  pancreatized  food  should  be  introduced,  but,  as  the  stomach  becomes 
stronger,  minced  meat,  bread,  and  other  food  may  be  used. 

The  risk  of  peritonitis  has  been  very  greatly  diminished,  first  by  the  adoption 
of  the  method  of  operating  in  two  stages,  and  secondly  by  the  use  of  antiseptics. 
The  advantage  of  delaying  the  opening  till  firm  adhesions  have  formed  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  statistics  published  by  C.  L.  Vitringa,  who  has  collected 
altogether  the  records  of  155  cases  of  gastrostomy.  From  these  he  shows  that 
before  the  introduction  of  antiseptic  treatment  55  per  cent,  of  the  patients 
died  directly  from  the  operation,  but  since  that  period  the  death-rate  has  been 
reduced  to  27  per  cent.  If  the  antiseptic  cases  are  divided  into  those  in 
which  the  opening  was  made  into  the  stomach  at  the  time  of  the  operation 
and  those  in  which  it  was  delayed  till  adhesions  had  formed,  we  find  the 
death-rate  was  53  per  cent,  in  the  former  and  only  17-5  per  cent,  in  the  latter. 
In  many  cases,  although  the  patient  does  not  die  directly  from  the  operation, 
life  is  but  little  prolonged  by  it,  as  the  stomach  seems  unable  to  resume  its 
functions.  This  most  commonly  has  happened  in  cases  of  malignant  stricture, 
in  which  the  operation  has  been  deferred  till  the  patient  was  in  the  last  stage  of 
exhaustion.  Thi  s  is  clearly  shown  by  the  statistics  collected  by  Gross  of  167 
cases  in  Avhich  the  operation  was  performed  for  malignant  stricture.  Of  these 
117  died  within  the  first  month,  49  directly  from  the  operation,  28  more  died 
under  ten  months,  and  only  1  survived  a  year.  In  such  cases  the  advantages 
and  the  dangers  of  the  operation  must  be  laid  fairly  before  the  patient,  but  it 
is  not  the  duty  of  the  Surgeon  to  urge  him  to  submit  to  it. 

In  cicatricial  strictures,  on  the  other  hand,  when  death  from  starvation  is 
otherwise  inevitable,  the  Surgeon  is  justified  in  advising  the  operation.  Gross 
has  collected  37  cases  of  this  kind.  Of  these  20  died  within  a  month,  11 
directly  fi-om  the  operation.    Of  the  remaining  17,  9  survived  to  the  fourth 
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veai-,  in  1  the  record  was  incomplete,  and  7  were  living  at  the  time  of  the 
reoort  In  a  case  of  this  kind  operated  on  by  Trendelenburg,  the  patient  was 
alive  and  well  many  years  after  the  operation.  He  took  food  by  masticating 
it  thoroughly  and  then  blowing  it  from  his  mouth  into  the  stomach  through  a 
tube  fitted  to  the  cannula. 

In  many  cases  a  good  deal  of  trouble  has  been  occasioned  after  the  operation 
by  the  escape  of  gastric  juice  from  the  fistula.  This  causes  great  irritation  of 
the  surrounding  skin,  apparently  by  a  process  of  digestion.  ]t  is  best  avoided 
by  not  making  a  larger  opening  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  In  the  vertical 
incision  adopted  by  Howse  the  sphincter-like  action  of  the  fibres  of  the  rectus 
tends  in  great  measure  to  prevent  this  complication.  Should  the  skin  become 
sore  it  may  be  relieved  by  being  washed  with  an  alkaline  solution  and  protected 
by  vaseline. 

In  a  few  cases  oesophagostomy,  or  making  a  fistulous  opening  in  the 
gullet  below  the  obstruction,  has  been  practised  instead  of  gastrostomy.  The 
operation  is  performed  in  the  same  way  as  for  removal  of  a  foreign  body 
(Vol.  I.,  p.  845),  a  tube  being  inserted  through  which  food  can  be  adminis- 
tered. Gross  has  collected  21  cases  of  malignant  stricture  treated  in  this  way. 
Only  four  recovered  from  the  operation,  and  all  these  died  within  six  months. 
Of  five  cases  of  simple  stricture  treated  by  this  method  none  recovered.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  this  operation  is  not  preferable  to  gastrostomy. 

(Esophagectomy,  or  excision  of  the  cancerous  portion  of  the  oesophagus, 
can  be  practised  only  in  the  early  stages  of  the  growth,  before  it  has  formed 
any  adhesions  to  important  parts,  and  only  when  the  disease  is  seated  at  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  oesophagus.  It  was  suggested  by  Billroth,  and  first 
successfully  performed  by  Czerny  in  1877.  Since  then  the  operation  has  been 
performed  in  five  other  cases.  Of  the  six,  three  died  directly  from  the  opera- 
tion, and  of  the  survivors  all  died  within  a  year,  of  recurrence. 

In  the  later  stages  of  malignant  stricture  of  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus, 
tracheotomy  occasionally  becomes  necessary,  from  implication  of  the  glottis  or 
larynx. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  LABYNX. 

The  larynx  may  be  the  seat  of  a  great  variety  of  morbid  conditions.  Acute 
inflammation,  oedema,  and  follicular  inflammation  ;  ulcerations  and  chronic 
thickenings  of  the  mucous  membrane  ;  inflammation  and  necrosis  of  its  car- 
tilages ;  and  the  formation  of  tumours  or  polypoid  growths  in  its  interior, 
may  all  occur. 

Laryngoscope. — It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  diagnosis,  and  for 
tne  proper  treatment  of  these  affections,  that  a  view  should  be  obtained  of  the 
.parts  that  are  the  seat  of  disease.  This  can  be  done  only  by  means  of  the 
Laryngoscope.  The  introduction  of  this  instrument  into  practice  and  its 
perfection  have  been  a  work  of  time.  It  appears  to  have  been  invented  and 
first  used  in  1829,  by  Babington,  who,  under  the  term  "  Glottiscope,"  described 
an  instrument  consisting  of  a  small  mirror  fixed  to  a  wire  shank,  which,  being 
placed  against  the  palate  whilst  the  tongue  was  held  down,  enabled  him  to 
view  the  glottis  and  upper  part  of  the  larynx  ;  more  especially  when  he 
illuminated  these  parts  by  throwing  reflected  light  upon  them  from  a  mirror 
held  in  his  left  hand.    Listen,  Trousseau,  and  Avery  all  made  attempts  in  the 
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same  direction.  It  was,  however,  the  celebrated  singer  (iarcia,  who,  in  1854 
by  t^hrovving  the  sun's  rays  into  the  back  of  his  mouth  from  a  mirror  },.ld  in' 
lis  left  hand,  and  then  introducing  a  dentist's  reflector  into  his  mouth  saw 
t  le  image  of  his  own  larynx  and  studied  its  movements  in  the  reflection  of 
the  looking-glass.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  to  Czermak  tiiat  the  merit  is  due  of 
having  been  the  first,  in  1S57,  to  apply  laryngoscopy  to  the  studv  and 
diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  larynx. 

The  larymjoscope  essentially  consists  of  two  instruments,  a  reflector,  which 
may  be  attached  by  a  spectacle-frame  or  an  elastic  band  to  the  Surgeon's  fore- 
head, and  a  mirror  (Fig.  755),  which  is  held  in  his  right  or  left  hand,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  The  patient  sits  with  his  back  to  a  good  light ;  that  of 
the  sun  does  very  well  if  it  can  be  obtained,  but  usually  artificial  ligrht  has  to  be 
employed.  This  may  be  obtained  from  a  lamp,  the  flame  of  which  should  be 
a  little  above  the  level  of  the  patient's  ear.  The  Surgeon,  facing  the  light, 
arranges  the  reflector  in  such  a  way  that,  whilst  both  he  and  the  patient^are 


Pig.  755.— Throat  Mirror, 

in  easy  positions,  a  well  defined  circle  of  light  covers  the  patient's  moutli. 
If,  as  in  many  arrangements,  the  reflector  be  over  one  eye  of  the  Surgeon,  he 
must  so  place  it  that  he  sees  clearly  through  the  hole  in  the  centre,  and  cau 
consequently  employ  both  eyes  in  examining  the  throat.    The  patient  now 
having  the  head  very  slightly  inclined  backward,  opens  his  mouth  and  puts 
out  his  tongue.    The  Surgeon  grasps  the  tip  of  the  tongue  gently  betweea 
the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  his  left  hand,  covered  by  a  cloth  or  pocket- 
handkerchief.    He  must  be  careful  not  to  drag  on  the  tongue,  but  merely  to 
hold  it  steady,  supporting  it  underneath  and  keeping  it  from  being  hurt  by 
the  lower  teeth,  by  the  forefinger  passed  across  its  under  surface.    He  now 
takes  the  small  mirror  and  warms  it  over  the  lamp,  so  that  the  patient's 
breath  may  not  condense  on  it  and  obscure  the  image  of  the  larynx.  Having 
warmed  it  till  he  sees  the  cloud  of  condensed  moisture  from  the  lamp  dis- 
appear, he  tests  it  against  his  own  cheek  to  feel  that  it  is  not  too  hot,  and 
then  introduces  it  in  the  following  way  :  The  handle  being  held  like  a  pen, 
and  rather  to  the  left  side  of  the  patient's  mouth,  the  mirror  is  passed  in 
carefully,  having  its  surface  parallel  to  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  until  the 
tip  of  the  uvula  rests  on  its  back,  and  is  pushed  slightly  backwards  and  up- 
wards by  it.    Care  must  be  taken  in  doing  this  that  the  reflecting  surface 
does  not  touch  the  tongue,  and  that  the  mirror  is  not  passed  so  far  as  to  touch 
the  hack  of  the  pharynx,  which  in  most  patients  would  cause  an  effort  at 
swallowing.    The  mirror  being  in  the  position  above  described,  the  Sui'geon 
will,  if  he  see  anything,  view  the  back  of  the  pharynx  reflected  on  its  surliice  ; 
but,  by  gently  and  steadily  raising  his  hand,  so  as  to  render  the  angle  formed 
by  the  surface  of  the  mirror  with  the  patient's  body  about  half  a  right  angle, 
he  will  bring  the  opening  of  the  glottis  into  view.    By  raising  the  hand  still 
a  little  further,  he  can  examine  the  epiglottis  and  the  root  of  the  tongue.  It 
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must  be  remembered  that  the  image  thus  produced  is  reversed  in  the  antero- 
posterior direction,  the  parts  that  appear  anterior  on  the  mirror  being  really 
posterior  ;  ^vhile  in  the  transverse  direction  there  is  no  reversal. 

^Vhen  the  Surgeon  requires  both  hands,  as  in  the  application  of  caustics  or 
in  the  removal  of  growths  or  foreign  bodies,  the  patient  must  be  made  to  hold 
his  own  tongue,  or  it  must  be  held  by  an  assistant.  The  Surgeon  then  holds 
the  small  mirror  in  his  left  hand,  and  the  instrument  he  is  using  in  the  throat 
in  his  right.  Sometimes  all  view  of  the  larynx  is  obscured  by  the  patient 
obstinately  arching  the  tongue  in  the  mouth.  It  must  then  be  held  down  by 
a  spatula.  In  some  patients,  the  fauces  are  so  irritable  that  the  slightest  touch 
causes  violent  retching.  This  may  be  completely  overcome  by  painting  the 
fauces  with  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine  about  five  minutes  before  the 
examination  is  made,  or  by  using  a  spray  of  a  4  per  cent,  solution.  If 
cocaine  be  not  at  hand,  the  irritability  may  be  allayed  by  sucking  ice  for  a 
short  time. 

Laryngitis. — Inflammation  of  the  larynx  occurs  both  in  adults  and  in 
children,  though  more  commonly  in  the  former,  from  exposure  to  cold,  and 
\  arious  other  causes.  Laryngitis  may  not  only  be  of  an  acute  or  a  chronic 
kind,  but  the  acute  form  likewise  presents  two  distinct  varieties,  according  to 
[he  parts  affected,  the  cause  from  which  it  arises,  and  the  condition  of  consti- 
tution in  which  it  occurs  :  in  one,  the  true  Acute  Catarrhal  Laryngitis, 
the  inflammation  is  seated  chiefly  in  the  mucous  membrane  ;  in  the  other,  the 
(Edematous  Laryngitis,  the  affection  extends  to  the  submucous  areolar 
tissue,  within  and  around  the  larynx. 

In  all  inflammatory  affections  of  the  larynx,  whether  acute  or  chronic, 
there  is  danger  to  life  ;  the  narrow  chink  of  the  glottis  rapidly  becomes 
occluded,  and  asphyxia  consequently  results.  This  may  happen  either  by  the 
swelling  of  loose  folds  of  mucous  membrane  about  the  upper  opening  of  the 
,ti:lottis  ;  from  membranous  exudation  upon  the  vocal  cords  ;  or  by  the  occur- 
rence of  spasm  in  the  larynx.  Indeed,  there  is  usually  more  or  less  spasm 
conjoined  with  all  the  acute  inflammatory  affections  of  this  part ;  and  the 
spasm,  superadded  to  already  existing  mechanical  occlusion,,  is  a  common 
cause  of  death.  The  spasms  do  not  at  first  recur  oftener  than  at  intervals  of 
half  an  hour  or  an  hour ;  but  as  the  disease  advances  they  become  more 
frequent,  and  in  any  one  of  them  the  patient  may  be  carried  off.  This  freedom 
from  permanent  occlusion  commonly  occurs  in  cases  of  laryngitis  ;  and  the 
immediate  cause  of  death  in  the  majority  of  instances  appears  to  be  spasm, 
conjoined  with  defective  arterialization  of  the  blood,  which  causes  congestion 
of  the  lungs  and  convulsions. 

Acute  Catarrhal  Laryngitis  may  arise  from  exposure  to  cold,  from 
violent  strains  of  the  vocal  apparatus,  or  from  extension  of  catarrh  from  the 
nose  or  pharynx.  It  is  most  common  in  adult  males,  but  may  occur  in 
'•hildren.  One  attack  predisposes  to  another.  The  mucous  membrane  only 
lieing  affected,  the  sijmptoms  are  not  indicative  of  such  marked  interference 
with  respiration  as  is  met  with  in  the  cedematous  form  of  the  disease.  There 
are  dryness  of  the  throat  and  hoarseness,  with  pain  varying  from  mere 
Uckhng  to  a  severe  sense  of  constriction.  Occasionally  there  'are  pain  and 
tenderness  on  pressing  upon  the  larynx,  more  especially  about  the  pomum 
Vdami.  The  voice  is  at  first  harsh  and  rough,  then  stridulous,  and  finally 
may  be  completely  lost  ;  there  may  be  some  pain  and  difficultv  in  deglutition 
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In  simple  Cfitarrhal  laryngitis  there  is  rarely  any  serious  dyspnoea  or  spasm 
but  111  children  there  may  be  considerable  difficulty  in  respiration,  especially  if 
the  glottis  becomes  covered  with  dried  mucus  during  sleep.  There  is  expecto- 
ration of  frothy  mucus,  sometimes  tinged  with  blood,  and  the  act  of  coughing 
IS  accompanied  by  considerable  pain.  With  the  laryngoscope  the  intensely 
injected  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  can  be  seen  ;  but  this  is 
not  accomplished  without  difficulty,  partly  from  the  irritability  of  the  fauces, 
and  partly  from  the  large  amount  of  tenacious  mucus  which  usually  surrounds 
the  glottis.  In  very  severe  cases  the  inflammation  may  extend  to  the  sub- 
mucous  tissue,  and  be  accompanied  by  exudation  into  the  loose  areolar  tissue, 
and  the  symptoms  then  gradually  merge  into  those  of  the  cedematous  form  oi' 
laryngitis  presently  to  be  described. 

Treatment.— The  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  warm  atmosphere,  which 
should  be  kept  moist  by  steam  carried  into  the  room  from  the  spout  of  a 
kettle.  This  is  especially  important  in  children,  to  prevent  the  drying  of  the 
mucus  during  sleep.  Hot  fomentations  may  be  applied  to  the  throat,  and  the 
patient  should  be  made  to  inhale  the  steam  from  a  pint  of  hot  water,  to 
which  a  teaspoonful  of  compound  tincture  of  benzoin  has  been  added.  A  free 
purge  will  generally  be  found  useful  at  the  onset  of  the  attack,  and  should 
there  be  much  pain  and  cough  small  doses  of  opium  should  be  administered. 
Should  symptoms  of  dyspnoea  appear,  indicating  a  tendency  for  the  inflamma- 
tion to  assume  the  oedematous  form,  more  active  measures  must  be  adopted, 
which  will  be  described  with  that  affection. 

Acute  CEdematous  Laryngitis  may  arise  as  an  intensification  of  simple 
catarrhal  inflammation,  as  an  independent  affection  by  extension  from  neigh- 
bouring parts,  or  as  a  complication  of  various  chronic  affections  of  the  larynx. 
In  many  cases  it  seems  to  be  erysipelatous  in  character,  occurring  as  the 
result  of  exposure  to  the  impure  air  of  crowded  hospitals,  to  sewer  gas,  or 
to  the  specific  infection  of  erysipelas.    In  fact,  it  appears  to  be  .at  times 
epidemic,  and  in  its  pathological  conditions  to  resemble  closely  phlegmonous 
erysipelas  of  the  part,  the  mucous  membrane  becoming  red,  pulpy,  and  swollen, 
and  the  submucous  tissue  infiltrated  with  sero-purulent  fluid.  CEdematous 
laryngitis  is  occasionally  met  with  in  fevers,  especially  in  scarlet  fever,  and  it 
is  predisposed  to  in  some  cases  by  Bright's  disease.    It  is  most  commonly  met 
with  in  adults,  being  very  rare  before  the  age  of  eighteen.    The  symptoms  are 
usually  well  marked.    The  fauces  are  reddened,  dusky,  and  swollen  ;  difficulty 
in  swallowing  is  often  an  early  and  prominent  symptom,  and  continues 
throughout  ;  dyspnoea,  often  of  a  spasmodic  character,  then  appears,  the  lips 
becoming  livid,  the  nostrils  dilated,  the  features  pale  and  bedewed  with 
perspiration,  the  eyes  watery  and  bloodshot,  and  the  respiratory  muscles  are 
called  into  violent  action  ;  gasping  efforts  at  breathing  and  sudden  fits  of 
increased  difficulty  in  inspiration  come  on  ;  at  the  same  time  the  pulse  is  feeble, 
though  it  continues  rapid  ;  and,  unless  efficiently  relieved,  the  patient  will 
speedily  sink.    The  voice  is  at  first  hoarse,  but  is  speedily  lost,  and  there  may 
be  some  tenderness  about  the  larynx.    The  dyspnoea  is  usually  peculiar  m 
character  in  the  intervals  between  the  spasms.    Inspiration  is  always  more 
or  less  difficult,  as  the  swollen  parts  fall  together  in  a  valve-like  manner  over 
the  opening  of  the  glottis.    Expiration,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  compara- 
tively easy.    The  fatal  result  is  frequently  due  directly  to  spasm.    The  spasms 
come  on  early,  and  are  very  apt  to  be  brought  on  by  speaking  or  swallowing  ; 
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but  as  the  disease  advances  the  dyspnoea  becomes  more  continuous,  until 
stupor  at  length  supervenes,  and  speedily  terminates  in  death.  There  is 
usually  well-marked  febrile  disturbance.  If  the  finger  be  passed  over  the  back 
of  the  tongue  the  rigid  swollen  epiglottis  may  be  distinctly  felt.  Laryngoscopic 
xamination  shows  the  epiglottis  forming  a  red  semi-trans- 
parent roll,  usually  bent  upon  itself  transversely.  It  may 
I'ompletely  conceal  the  parts  beneath,  but  in  many  cases  the 
edematous  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds  may  be  seen  on 
each  side.  It  is  rarely  possible  to  obtain  a  view  of  the 
cords. 

The  cedematous  infiltration  in  this  form  of  laryngitis  is 
confined  principally  to  the  submucous  areolar  tissue  around 
the  epiglottis,  in  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds,  and  over 
the  arytenoid  cartilages.  In  these  situations  the  tissue  is 
distended  with  an  abundant  inflammatory  exudation,  of  an 
opalescent  appearance,  so  that  the  swollen  membrane  may 
almost  completely  occlude  the  rima  glottidis  (Fig.  756).  It 
is  a  pathological  fact  of  much  importance  that  the  effusion 
never  extends  below  the  true  vocal  cords,  being  limited  at 
this  point  by  the  direct  adhesion  of  the  mucous  membrane 
to  the  subjacent  fibrous  tissue,  without  the  intervention  of  .^^^  —Aciue 

any  loose  areolar  tissue.  oiciema  of  the  Glottis. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  of  great  importance  to  recognize  cedema- 
tous laryngitis  early,  and  not  to  confound  it  with  simple  catarrhal  inflammation. 
The  laryngoscope  is  of  the  greatest  use  in  arriving  at  a  correct  diagnosis.  It  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  use  in  these  cases,  especially  if  there  be  much  dyspnoea, 
but  supposing  even  a  momentary  glance  be  obtained  of  the  opening  of  the 
glottis,  the  condition  depicted  in  Fig.  757  may  readily  be  recognized.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  occasional  epidemic  character  of  the  affection,  the  early 
dyspnoea,  and  the  dusky  swollen  fauces  will  point  to  the  cedematous 
variety. 

The  Treatment  should  be  antiphlogistic,  though  in  many  cases  the  constitution 
will  not  bear  very  active  measures.  In  some  cases  aconite,  antimony,  or 
salines  might  be  of  use,  but  very  often  the  invasion  of  the  inflammation  is 
so  rapid  that  local  means  must  be  relied  upon  rather  than  constitutional.  In 
cases  where  there  is  much  oedema  scarification  with  a  sharp-pointed  bistoury, 
sheathed  with  plaster  to  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  its  point,  will  be  found 
the  most  ready  means  of  unloading  the  infiltrated  mucous  membrane.  The 
operation  of  scarification  may  be  more  accurately  performed  by  using  the 
laryngeal  lancet,  whilst  the  glottis  is  brought  into  view  by  the  use  of  the 
laryngoscope.  After  this,  inhalations  of  the  steam  from  a  pint  of  hot  water 
to  which  twenty  drops  of  carbohc  acid  or  a  drachm  of  compound  tincture  of 
benzoin  has  been  added,  will  be  found  to  give  most  relief.  Hot  fomentations 
must  be  applied  externally  and  frequently  changed.  In  the  early  stages  ice 
may  be  sucked  and  applied  externally,  bat  after  the  swelling  has  commenced 
steaming  the  throat  usually  gives  more  relief.  A  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
cocaine  applied  directly  to  the  larynx  with  a  brush  or  used  in  the  form  of  a 
■spray  will  sometimes  prove  beneficial.  If,  notwithstanding  these  remedies, 
the  difficulty  in  respiration  continues  to  increase  relief  must  be  afforded  by 
intubation  or  by  opening  the  wind-pipe  before  the  lungs  and  brain  have  become 
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hopelessly  engorged.  The  choice  between  these  methods  of  treatment  will  b. 
considered  ui  t  e  following  chapter.  Under  no  circumstances  should  th 
Suigeon  delay  interference  until  extreme  and  continuous  dyspnoea  has  set  in 
this  may  never  occur,  the  difficulty  in  breathing  being  rather  spasmodic  than 
continuous,  and  m  one  of  the  spasms  death  may  suddenly  occur.  When  onL 
dyspnoea  with  laryngeal  spasm  has  fairly  set  in,  every  moment  is  precious  Z 
the  patient  may  at  any  time  be  carried  off  by  the  recurrence  of  the  spasmodic 
seizures.  The  lungs  also  may  become  fatally  congested  if  the  difficulty  in 
breathmg  be  allowed  to  continue  too  long. 

In  some  cases  sloughing  and  putrid  suppuration  of  the  submucous  tissue 
may  occur,  as  m  phlegmonous  erysipelas  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  the 
patient  may  die  partly  from  asphyxia  and  partly  from  blood-poisoninrr 
these  cases  the  administration  of  stimulants  and  tonics,  more  particularly  port- 
wine  and  bark,  with  free  use  of  antiseptic  inhalations,  will  be  urgently 
required. 

Traumatic  Laryngitis  from  scalds,  corrosive  fluids,  &c.,  has  already  been 
alluded  to  m  Vol.  I.,  p.  8?.7.  It  usually  assumes  the  oedematous  form,  and 
requires  the  same  treatment. 

Chronic  Laryngitis.— The  larynx  is  liable  to  various  chronic  diseases  of 
a  serious  character,  some  of  which  are  incurable,  leaving  a  permanent  impair- 
ment of  the  vocal  and  other  functions  of  the  larynx.'  Chronic  laryngitis  is 
usually  divided  into  three  varieties.  Simple  or  Catarrhal,  Syphilitic,  and 
Tuberculous.  All  forms  give  rise  to  interference  with  the  voice,  and  some  to 
Aphonia,  or  complete  loss  of  voice.' 

Simple  Chronic  Laryngitis.— This  affection  is  common  amongst  those 
who  habitually  exert  the  voice,  and  from  its  frequency  amongst  clergymen  is 
familiarly  known  as  the  Clergyman's  Throat;  it  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence 
amongst  singers,  but  may  be  met  with  in  all  classes  of  the  community.  In 
some  cases  it  is  the  result  of  a  previous  attack  of  acute  laryngitis,  and  it  is 
predisposed  to  by  gout  and  alcoholic  excesses.  The  voice  at  first  becomes 
hoarse,  and  may  at  last  be  reduced  to  a  whisper.  There  is  a  slightly  increased 
secretion  of  mucus,  but  it  is  never  abundant.  The  patient  is  constantly 
troubled  by  a  tickling  or  spasmodic  cough,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is 
usually  a  feeling  as  if  there  were  some  constant  cause  of  irritation  in  the 
throat,  attended  by  a  desire  to  cough  up  and  expectorate.  Laryngoscopic 
examination  shows  diffused  redness,  with  here  and  there  ramiform  injection 
of  the  vessels.  The  true  vocal  cords  have  lost  their  sharp  edges,  and  are 
somewhat  rounded,  and  at  the  same  time,  instead  of  the  pure  white  colour 
natural  to  them,  they  are  usually  of  a  pink  tint.  Occasionally  small  wart-like 
growths  or  minute  superficial  erosions  may  appear  on  the  vocal  cords  or  on 
other  parts  of  the  glottis,  as  the  result  of  simple  chronic  laryngitis.  In  many 
cases  the  appearances  may  be  more  or  less  obscured  by  adherent  pellets  of 
tough  mucus. 

7Veatment.— The  treatment  of  simple  chronic  laryngitis  requires  to  be 
conducted  by  careful  regulation  of  the  general  health  and  selection  of  climate, 
avoidance  of  exposure  to  cold,  attention  to  digestion  and  diet,  and  rest  of  the 
parts.  All  loud  or  prolonged  speaking  should  be  strictly  forbidden.  In 
addition  to  this  the  local  applications  of  various  astringent  vegetable  and 
metallic  solutions  is  of  the  greatest  service. 

In  the  milder  forms  of  the  disease,  glycerine  of  tannin,  applied  by  means  of  a 
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camel's-hair  brush,  will  be  found  useful.  In  many  eases  the  best  results  follow 
r  nhltion  of  solutions  of  tannin  or  salphate  of  zinc  m  a  pulverized  form 
fppl^d  by  means  of  the  ordinary  spray-producer.  Mackenzie  recommended 
insiifflations  of  pale  powdered  catechu  with  bismuth  and  a  little  morphia 
Hud  when  this  does  not  make  much  impression,  insufflation  of  eucalyptus  (red 
..•n.iO  powder.  Stimulating  inhalations  are  also  very  largely  emp  oyed  ;  ot 
these  the  most  useful  are  the  officinal  vapor  olei  pini  sylvestris  and  creasote 
iu  the  strength  of  80  drops  to  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  ,  ^  .  ^  .  _ 
In  the  more  obstinate  cases,  especially  where  there  is  much  thickening  ot 
the   mucous    membrane,  astringent 

solutions  should  be  directly  applied  to      ^r-^arr--  i —  «,^-^~^~J 
the  laiynx  by  means  of  a  laryngeal  f 
brush  (Fig.  757).  The  solutions  most  I 
extensively  employed  are  nitrate  of  || 
silver  (10  to  40  grains  to  the  ounce), 

and  chloride  of  zinc  (20  to  30  grains  Fig.  T5V.-Laryngeai  brush, 

to  the  ounce).    In  using  the  laryngeal 

brush  the  surgeon  should  be  guided  by  the  laryngoscope  so  that  he  may  see 
clearly  the  parts  to  which  he  applies  it.  As  the  brush  is  apphed  the  patient 
should  be  made  to  say  "  ah,"  so  as  to  raise  the  epiglottis,  and  the  Surgeon 
should  actually  see  the  brush  go  behind  it.  Guided  by  the  laryngoscope,  the 
brush  may  be  momentarily  passed  between  the  vocal  cords,  but  the  spasm  so 
caused  renders  it  impossible  to  do  more. 

The  application  should  at  first  be  repeated  about  every  second  or  third  day, 
in  order  to  ensure  its  full  elfects,  but  afterwards  it  may  be  made  at  longer 
intervals. 

Syphilitic  Laryngitis.— According  to  Morell  Mackenzie,  syphilitic  disease 
forms  about  3  per  cent,  of  all  affections  of  the  larynx.  In  the  early  stage 
of  syphilis,  slight  hypersemia,  with  a  little  hoarseness,  is  not  uncommon,  but 
it  is  usually  so  shght  as  to  pass  unnoticed.  In  the  later  secondary  stages, 
condylomata  or  mucous  tubercles  may  be  met  with.  They  can  be  recognized 
only  by  the  laryngoscope,  by  means  of  which  they  can  be  seen  forming 
smooth  greyish  elevations,  usually  on  the  epiglottis  or  the  inter-arytenoid 
fold  of  mucous  membrane.  These  may  be  followed  by  superficial  ulceration. 
The  most  common  and  characteristic  of  the  syphiHtic  affections  of  the  larynx 
are  those  met  with  in  the  tertiary  stages  of  the  disease.  The  pathological 
changes  observed  are  the  same  as  in  other  parts — diffuse  overgrowth  of  the 
connective  tissue  or  gummatous  infiltration,  and  the  formation  of  isolated 
gurariiata.  The  subsequent  softening  of  the  gummata  givts  rise  to  wide- 
spreading,  destructive  ulceration,  and  should  the  patient  recover  and  the 
ulcers  heal,  cicatricial  contraction  follows,  sometimes  to  such  an  extent  as 
almost  to  close  the  opening  of  the  larynx.  The  parts  first  affected  are 
usually  the  epiglottis  and  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds,  and  from  these 
points  the  ulceration  extends  inwards  towards  the  glottis.  Sometimes  the 
gummata  may  be  seen  as  pale  yellowish  elevations  in  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  should  softening  and  ulceration  follow,  the  yellowish  adherent  slough 
may  possibly  be  recognized.  Syphilitic  ulceration  not  uncommonly  leads 
to  complete  destruction  of  the  epiglottis,  and  in  the  later  stages  necrosis 
of  the  cartilages  frequently  occurs.  The  disease  is  usually  associated  with 
similar  ulceration  in  the  pharynx.    The  symptoms  are  those  of  chronic 
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laryngitis,  witli  nnico-purulent  expectoration  and  gradual  loss  of  voice 
Gradually  increasing  dyspnoea  is  not  uncommon  from  contraction  of  Ui' 
opening  of  the  glottis. 

/)%ms7-..-Syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  larynx  is  recognized  by  the  history 
of  syphihs  and  the  presence  of  other  manifestations  of  the  disease,  by  thl 
rigidity  of  the  affected  tissues,  by  the  early  affection  of  the  epiglottic,  the  fou 
grey  surfaxie  0  the  ulcers,  or  the  presence  of  adherent  yellow  slough^,  and  by 
he  fact  hat  the  ulceration  commences  in  the  peripheral  parts,  and  spreads 
owards  the  central.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  destruction  ^f  tissue  may 
take  place  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  carcinoma. 

Treatment~Th(,  usual  constitutional  treatment' of  syphihs  must  be  axjtively 
adopted.  Locally  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  mercury  (gr.  ij.  to  Sj )  may  be 
applied  with  a  sponge  or  brush,  or  a  preparation  of  half  that  strength  used  as 
a  spray.  Iodoform  mixed  with  twice  its  bulk  of  starch  may  be  blown  into 
the  larynx  by  means  of  an  ordinary  laryngeal  insufflator.  When  healinf.  is 
taking  place  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  of  use,  but  it  is  not  so  efficacious  as  in 
simple  chronic  laryngitis.  Should  the  dyspnoea  become  a  marked  symptom 
tracheotomy  must  be  performed,  unless  intubation  be  tried  and  found 
successful. 

Tuberculous  Laryngitis  is  usually  met  with  only  in  advanced  disease  of 
the  lungs,  but  occasionally  it  is  the  earliest  sign  of  phthisis,  and  the  disease 
may  run  its  course  and  terminate  fatally  without  the  lungs  being  extensively 
affected.  This  variety  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  Laripigeal  Phthisis.  The 
earliest  symptoms  are  merely  those  of  chronic  laryngitis.  As  it  advances  the 
voice  is  lost,  there  is  constant  cough,  with  frothy  muco-purulent  expectoration 
and  great  pain.  Deglutition  becomes  more  and  more  painful,  till  at 
last  the  patient  can  scarcely  be  induced  to  swallow,  and  death  takes  place 
gradually  from  exhaustion.  Laryngoscopic  examination  may  at  first  show 
nothing  more  than  marked  anaemia  of  the  whole  of  the  larynx  without  any 
definite  lesion.  This  should  always  be  looked  upon  as  a  suspicious  sign,  and 
proper  precautionary  measures  should  be  taken  without  delay.  Before  long, 
however,  a  peculiar  swelling  is  observed  in  the  mucous  rnembrane  cover- 
ing the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  aryteno- 
epiglottidean  folds.  This  gives  rise  to  two  pyriform  swellings  of  sufficient  size 
to  meet  in  the  middle  line  posteriorly.  It  is  this  swollen  mass  projecting 
backwards  that  causes  the  pain  and  difficulty  in  swallowing.  Numerous  small 
ulcers  then  appear,  first  in  the  central  parts,  and  subsequently  extending  to  the 
peripheral.  The  under  surface  of  the  epiglottis  may  be  early  affected.  These 
ulcers  gradually  coalesce  and  extend,  forming  crenulated  sores,  destroying  the 
vocal  cords  and  neighbouring  parts.  At  any  stage  of  the  disease  dyspnoea 
may  supervene  as  the  result  of  oedematous  swelling.  In  the  later  stages,  if  the 
patient  survive  sufficiently  long,  necrosis  of  the  cartilages  may  take  place. 

The  Diagnosis  is  made  by  the  presence  of  disease  of  the  lungs,  the  peculiar 
swelling  over  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  by  the  multiplicity  of  the  ulcers  and 
their  comparatively  superficial  character,  and  by  the  fact  that  they  appear  tir.«t 
in  the  central  parts  of  the  larynx  and  spread  towards  the  peripheral.  One 
very  characteristic  mark  in  pronounced  cases  is  that  the  whole  of  the  inside 
of  the  larynx  seems  bathed  in  an  abundant  creamy  secretion.  In  a  doubtful 
case,  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum  will  confirm  the  diagnosis. 

The  Treatment  of  this  affection  belongs  rather  to  the  Physician  than  the 
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Siu-eon.  Local  treatment  can  at  most  give  some  slight  relief.  Mackenzie 
recommended  soothing  inhalations,  such  as  the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin, 
or  the  insufflation  of  from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  a  gram  of  morphia 
diluted  with  starch  and  oxychlorate  of  bismuth,  twice  a  day.  J^rom  halt  a 
o-rain  to  a  grain  of  iodoform  may  advantageously  be  added.  Good  results 
have  been  obtained  by  Heryng  of  Warsaw,  Krause  of  Berlin,  and  others, 
by  the  use  of  lactic  acid.  This  may  be  painted'  on  the  ulcers  as  a  solution, 
crradually  increased  from  20  to  80  per  cent.,  the  application  being  made  every 
day  or  less  often.  A  more  thorough  method  consists  in  anaesthetizing  the 
larynx  with  a  10  per  cent,  cocaine  spray,  and  then  scraping  the  ulcers  with  a 
laryngeal  curette,  and  thoroughly  applying  pure  lactic  acid  by  means  ot 
a  small  plug  of  cotton  wool  held  in  laryngeal  forceps.  The  dyspnoea  is  rarely 
such  as  to  necessitate  tracheotomy.  The  difficulty  in  swallowing  when  due 
merely  to  pain  may  be  reheved  by  the  application  of  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of 
cocaine  to  the  larynx  by  means  of  a  brush,  or  a  -4  per  cent,  solution  in  spray 
with  an  ordinary  spray-producer,  before  a  meal.  If  it  arises  from  the  food 
finding  its  way  into  the  larynx,  the  patient  must  be  fed  by  means  of  a  tube, 
the  passage  of  which  may  be  facilitated  by  the  application  of  cocaine.  ^ 

Complications  of  Chronic  laryngitis.— In  all  cases  of  chronic  laryn- 
gitis there  is  a  tendency  to  acute  inflammation  supervening  on  the  chronic 
disease.  The  affection  may  then  prove  fatal  by  the  induction  of  cedema 
.trlotcidis,  often  coming  on  with  great  rapidity.  Necrosis  of  the  Cartilages  of^ 
the  Larynx  is  most  commonly  a  complication  of  the  more  advanced  stages  of 
syphihtic  laryngitis,  and  less  frequently  of  tuberculous  disease.  It  has  been 
known  in  rare  cases  to  follow  typhoid  fever,  and  still  more  rarely  to  occur 
without  any  evident  cause.  It  gives  rise  to  copious  expectoration  of  large 
quantities  of  fetid  puriform  sputa,  often  streaked  with  blood,  and  occasionally 
containing  masses  of  necrosed  and  usually  calcified  cartilage.  In  many  cases 
abscesses  form  outside  the  tube,  and  after  much  irritation  and  distress  open 
externally ;  and  not  unfrequently  they  are  so  extensive  as  to  undermine  and 
disorganize  the  greater  portion  of  the  tissues  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck. 
Where  they  correspond  to  the  necrosed  patches  of  cartilage,  they  give  rise  to 
aerial  fistulfe,  through  which  bubbles  of  air  escape  during  respiration. 
Tracheotomy  is  often  required  in  these  cases. 

In  cases  of  long-standing  laryngeal  disease,  either  syphilitic  or  tuberculous, 
it  has  been  proposed  by  Bryant  to  perform  tracheotomy  with  the  view  of 
giving  the  diseased  organ  rest,  the  operation  being  undertaken,  not  for  the  relief 
of  laryngeal  obstruction,  but  with  the  object  of  aiding  other  curative  means  in 
an  otherwise  intractable  disease.  This  suggestion  appears  to  be  founded  on 
sound  principles,  and  is  of  peculiar  importance  when  we  consider  that  patients 
suffering  from  chronic  laryngeal  disease  are  never  safe  from  the  sudden  super- 
vention of  cedema  glottidis.  Whenever  acute  inflammation  supervenes,  with 
a  tendency  to  oedema  about  the  glottis,  the  patient  should  be  narrowly  watched, 
as  he  may  be  carried  off  by  the  sudden  swelling  of  the  lips  of  the  rima,  or  by 
the  occurrence  of  spasm.  In  such  cases  tracheotomy  may  have  to  be  per- 
formed ;  and  this  must  not  be  delayed  until  the  patient  falls  into  an  asphyxial 
condition. 

Nervous  Affections  of  the  Larynx  occur  both  in  children  and  in  adults. 
In  children  the  affection,  commonly  called  Iiaryngismus  Stridulus,  is 
frequently  associated  with  rickets.    The  child  is  seized,  often  without  previous 
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imn_ff,  with  difficulty  in  breathing,  makes  violent  etforts  to  inspire  becomes 

befoie  anything  can  be  done  for  his  relief;  but  ordinarily  he  gapes  and  o  ' 

msp  ation.  J. he  attacks  vary  ni  severity  and  may  occur  several  times  daily 
0  only  very  occas.onally  In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  Treatment  at  the  time  of 
the  fit  consis  s  in  dashing  cold  water  in  the  face,  in  exposing  the  body  to  a 
current  of  cold  air,  and  in  using  friction  to  the  extremities.  If  asphyxia 
occur,  intubation  or  tracheotomy  may  be  required  ;  but  this  is  very  rare  The 
genera  treatment  of  the  rickety  condition  with  which  the  affection  is  so  often 
associated  is  most  important. 

In  th^  adult,  these  spasmodic  affections  of  the  larynx  may  be  hysterical  or 
may  result  from  irritation  of  the  laryngeal  nerves  by  the  pressure  of  tumours 
or  aneurisms.  In  other  instances  they  arise  from  the  presence  of  some  local 
inflammatory  mischief  about  the  glottis.  In  the  hysterical  form  of  the 
affection  the  ordinary  remedies  for  hysteria,  together  with  cold  douches,  will 
be  of  essential  service.  When  the  disease  arises  from  irritation  to  the  trunks 
of  the  nerves  tracheotomy  may  give  relief,  but  the  cause  of  the  pressure  on  the 
nerves  is  usually  in  itself  of  a  fatal  character. 


Fig.  ToS.— Endo-laryngeal  Forceps.  i 

Paralysis  of  the  Larynx,  either  unilateral  or  bilateral,  is  occasionally 
met  with.  When  unilateral,  it  arises  usually  from  pressure  on  the  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve  by  an  aneurism  or  other  tumour.  The  varieties  of  laryngeal 
paralysis  due  to  the  pressure  of  an  aneurism  on  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve 
have  already  been  considered  at  p.  155.  Bilateral  abductor  paralysis,  which 
is  usually  associated  with  disease  of  the  central  nervous  system,  especially 
locomotor  ataxy,  may  cause  serious  dyspnoea  necessitating  tracheotomy  for  its 
relief. 

Tumours  of  the  Larynx.— Simple  Tumours. — Papillomata  form  the 
most  common  simple  tumours  of  the  larynx.  They  appear  as  cauliflower- 
like growths  of  all  sizes  up  to  that  of  a  walnut.  They  may  be  single  and 
pedunculated,  or  multiple  and  sessile,  spreading  widely  over  the  upper  opening 
of  the  glottis.  Their  most  common  seat  of  origin  is  the  vocal  cords.  They 
are  met  with  at  any  age,  but  are  more  common  after  thirty  than  before.  In 
structure  they  resemble  similar  growths  elsewhere,  being  composed  of 
processes  of  vascular  connective  tissue  covered  with  a  layer  of  epithelium. 
The  epithelium  is  that  normal  to  the  part,  being,  as  a  rule,  squamous,  though 
columnar  epithelium  is  said  to  have  been  occasionally  observed.  Fibromata 
are  much  less  common.  They  form  rounded  or  smoothly  lobulated  peduncu- 
lated growths,  springing  usually  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vocal  cords. 
They  are  almost  invariably  single.    They  are  composed  of  ordinary  fibrous 
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tissue,  covered  with  a  squamous  epifcheliara.  Myxoma,  Lipoma  and  Ncevus 
have  been  met  with  ;  Mt]xo-chondroma  is  of  extreme  rarity.  A  case  has 
been  recorded  by  J.  W.  Bond,  in  which  partial  excision  of  the  larynx  was 
performed  for  a  large  myxo-chondroma  springing  from  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  posterior  part  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  Gysls  arising  from  retention  of  the 
secretion  of  the  mucous  glands  occasionally  develop  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  epiglottis  or  false  vocal  cords.  They  form  smooth,  shining,  rounded 
projections.  Polypus  of  the  Larynx  is  a  term  applied  to  any  peduncalated 
growth,  and  has  no  pathological  significance. 

The  simple  tumours  of  the  larynx  cause  alteration  in  the  voice,  slight  cough, 
discomfort,  and  dyspnoea,  varying  in  degree  with  the  size  of  the  growth. 


Their  true  nature  can  be  recognized  only  by  carefal  examination  with  the 
laryngoscope. 

Treatment. — These  growths  may  be  removed  by  one  of  two  methods — the 
endo-  or  the  ecto-laryngeal.  There  appears  to  be  a  general  consensus  of 
opinion  amongst  laryngologists  that  the  endo-laryngeal  method  should  always 
be  attempted  in  the  first  instance.  Slionld  it  fail,  then  the  hirynx  may  be 
opened  and  the  growth  removed  from  without.  The  endo-laryngeal  method 
consists  in  removing  the  growth  by  means  of  instruments  specially  designed 
for  the  purpose,  guided  by  the  laryngoscope.  The  instruments  most  com- 
monly used  are  forceps,  by  which  the  growth  can  be  seized  and  torn  from  its 
attachments  ;  but  in  some  cases,  especially  when  the  growth  is  of  some  size 
and  distinctly  pedunculated,  wire  snares  or  small  ecraseurs  maybe  of  use.  In 
some  cases  the  destruction  of  the  growth  may  be  brought  about  by  simply 
cru-^hing  it  with  a  strong  pair  of  forceps.  These  operations  have  been  greatly 
faciHtated  by  the  use  of  cocaine,  but  still  require  practice  on  the  part  both  of 
the  patient  and  the  Surgeon.    The  patient  must  be  taught  to  keep  steady,  to 


Fig.  759.— Endo-laryngeal  Forceps. 
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hold  his  own  tongue,  and  to  tolemte  the  presence  of  the  instrument.    For  th;« 
purpose  It  18  often  necessary  to  train  him  for  a  week  or  two  before  any  Z 
attempt  is  made  to  remove  the  growth.    The  smaller  papillary  growths 
sometimes  disappear  under  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  ;  in  such  case 
therefore  the  Surgeon  should  not  bo  in  a  hurry  to  attempt  operative  inter 
terence      Ihe  accompanying  drawings  (Figs.  758,  751),  7G0)  show  variouB 
forms  ot  forceps  which  may  be  used  in  these  operations. 


Should  the  endo-laryngeal  operation  fail  or  be  impossible,  the  growth  must 
be  removed  by  an  ecto-laryngeal  operation.  Mackenzie  laid  it  down  as  a 
cardinal  rule  that  no  operation  of  this  kind  should  be  undertaken  unless  there 


is  danger  to  life  from  dyspnoea  or  dysphagia. 

The  operation  most  commonly  performed  is  that  known  as  Thyrotomy 
It  is  advisable  in  most  cases  to  perform  a  preliminary  tracheotomy  about  a 
fortnight  before  undertaking  the  removal  of  the  tumour.  When  the  patient 
has  quite  recovered  from  this  and  feels  no  further  discomfort  from  the  tube 
thyrotomy  may  be  undertaken.  The  operation  is  thus  performed  :  An  incision 
is  made  accurately  in  the  middle  line  from  the  thyroid  notch  to  the  cricoid 
cartilage.  The  thyroid  cartilage  is  then  carefully  divided  with  a  knife,  or,  if  it 
be  ossified,  with  a  fine  saw.  The  alae  are  then  held  apart  with  blunt  hook's  and 
the  interior  of  the  larynx  is  ftiUy  exposed.  A  small  piece  of  sponge  may  then 
be  passed  into  the  trachea  so  as  to  plug  the  opening  above  the  tube,  lest  blood 
should  pass  into  the  lungs.  The  growth  may  then  be  removed  with  scissors, 
and  the  surface  from  which  it  grew  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver.  After  all 
bleeding  has  ceased  the  sponge  is  removed,  and  the  parts  accurately  brought 
together,  and  the  trachea-tube  is  retained  until  the  patient  can  breathe  through 
the  glottis  with  ease. 

Tumours  affecting  the  upper  opening  of  the  glottis  or  the  epiglottis  have 
also  been  removed  by  a  transverse  incision  in  the  thyro-hyoid  space— subhyoid 
pharyngotomy.  Malgaigue  recommended  that  the  incision  should  be  made 
along  the  lower  border  of  the  hyoid  bone,  partially  dividing  the  sterno-hyoid 
and  sterno-thyroid  muscles  and  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane.  The  head  being 
thrown  well  back,  sufficient  space  may  thus  be  obtained  to  allow  of  removal  of 
the  epiglottis  or  a  tumour  situated  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  This 
operation  can  seldom  be  required,  as  simple  growths  in  this  region  can 
usually  be  removed  from  the  mouth. 

nUalignant  Tumours  of  the  Iiarynx. — Both  carcinoma  and  sarcoma  are 
met  with  in  the  larynx,  but  the  former  is  far  more  common,  and  is  met  with 
almost  invariably  as  the  squamous-celled  variety.  Columnar  carcinoma  has, 
however,  been  observed,  and  hard  glandular  cancer  is  said  to  have  been  seen. 
When  sarcoma  occurs  in  the  larynx  it  is  most  commonly  spindle-celled,  less 
frequently  round-celled  or  mixed.  Butlin,  who  has  collected  the  records  of 
23  cases  of  sarcoma,  states  that  half  the  cases  were  spindle-celled.  Malignant 
growths  in  the  larynx  may  be  intrinsic  or  extrinsic,  that  is  to  say,  they  may 
commence  in  its  interior,  or  spring  from  surrounding  parts  and  secondarily 
invade  it.  According  to  Krishaber  the  inlrinsic  variety  of  carcinoma  may 
affect  the  ventricular  band,  the  ventricle,  the  true  vocal  cord  or  the  parts 
below  it  ;  whilst  the  extrinsic  variety  begins  in  the  epiglottis,  the  aryteuo- 
epiglottidean  fold,  the  inter-arytenoid  fold  or  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
cricoid.  The  division  is  a  most  important  one,  for  whilst  the  intrinsic  form 
grows  slowly  and  does  not  tend  to  infect  the  glands,  the  extrinsic  variety  is 
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much  more  malignant,  growing  rapidly  and  often  causing  early  glandular 
enlargement.  All  malignant  growths  in  this  region  tend  to  assume  a  papillary 
form  (Fig.  7G1),  though  they  are  rarely  polypoid.  They  are  most  commonly 
single.  The  symptoms  they  give  rise  to  are  those  of  interference  with  speech 
;ind  respiration,  with  some  cough  and  expectoration, 
often  mixed  with  blood.  The  situation  of  the  tumour 
and  its  size  are  usually  determined  without  difficulty 
by  the  laryngoscope,  but  it  is  not  easy  in  many  cases 
to  determine  the  nature  of  the  growth.  For  this 
purpose  a  piece  of  the  growth  can  sometimes  be  re- 
moved with  the  laryngeal  forceps,  and  submitted 
to  microscopic  examination.  If  the  fragment  so 
i-emoved  presents  undoubted  evidence  of  cancer,  the 
diagnosis  is  made,  but  if  not,  great  doubt  will  still 
exist  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  for  it  not 
uncommonly  happens  that  a  malignant  growth  in 
this  region  is  surrounded  by  a  warty  fringe  present-  Fig.  rei.— Epithelioma  iu 
ing  the  structure  of  a  simple  papilloma.  Death, 
in  cancer  of  the  larynx,  is  inevitable,  either  by 

asphyxia  or  by  constitutional  infection,  if  the  disease  be  left  to  run  its  course. 

Treatment. — Until  a  comparatively  recent  period  the  Surgeon  had  no 
other  means  of  prolonging  life  in  cases  of  malignant  disease  of  the  larynx 
thati  by  performing  tracheotomy.  During  recent  years,  however,  operation 
has  been  undertaken  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  with  the  object  of  removing 
the  diseased  tissues  from  the  larynx  or  of  excising,  partially  or  completely, 
the  larynx  itself. 

Eemoval  of  the  growth  can  be  of  advantage  to  the  patient  only  in  well 
selected  cases  in  which  the  diagnosis  has  been  made  early.  When  the  disease 
is  extrinsic  and  is  invading  the  epiglottis  and  possibly  the  rooc  of  the  tongue, 
or  when,  having  originally  been  intrinsic,  it  has  spread  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  larynx,  no  good  can  be  expected  from  the  operation.  Even  if  the  patient 
survive,  recurrence  will  certainly  take  place,  and  it  is  probable  that  life  would 
be  equally  prolonged  and  gi'eater  comfort  secured  by  the  simple  operation  of 
tracheotomy. 

Butlin  urges  "  that  the  smallest  operation  consistent  with  the  widest  excision 
of  the  disease,  and  the  removal  of  a  wide  area  of  the  surrounding  tissues, 
should  be  adopted."  The  intralaryngeal  method  of  removal  has  been  per- 
formed in  certain  cases  of  malignant  disease  ;  but  this  can  very  seldom  be 
practicable. 

Operation.— As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  stated  that  the  first  steps  in  any 
operation  undertaken  for  malignant  disease  of  the  larynx  should  consist  in 
the  performance  of  a  preliminary  tracheotomy  and  an  exploratory  thyrotomy. 
Hahn  and  many  other  Surgeons  prefer  to  perform  the  tracheotomy  some  days 
before  the  operation  for  removal  of  the  growth  is  undertaken,  especially  if  the 
patient  is  exhausted  by  previous  dyspnoea  or  from  imperfect  nutrition.  At 
the  time  of  the  operation  the  trachea  may  be  plugged  with  Trendelenburg's 
tube  (Fig.  695)  or  with  Halm's  cannula,  the  outer  tube  of  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  compressed  sponge,  which  rapidly  swells  and  completely  plugs  the 
air  tube.  The  tracheotomy  wound  is  then  prolonged  upwards  to  the  body 
of  the  hyoid  bone,  and,  all  bleeding  having  been  arrested,  the  thyroid  cartilage 
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IS  divulod  vertically  in  the  middle  line,  and  in  ordei-  to  facilitate  separation 
of  Its  two  halves  it  may  be  advisable  to  divide  the  cricoid  also.    The  extent 
of  the  disease  can  now  be  accurately  determined,  and  the  Surjjeon  mugt 
decide  whether  it  is  possible  to  remove  the  disease  from  the  interior  of  the 
thyi-oid  cartilage  or  whether  total  or  partial  excision  of  the  larynx  is  necessary 
In  the  former  case,  following  Batlin's  advice,  the  Surgeon  may  proceed  to  cat 
away  freely  the  diseased  tissues  with  scissors,  either  removing  no  cartilage  at 
all  or  only  such  parts  as  appear  to  be  diseased.    Semon  especially  insists 
upon  the  necessity  of  good  illumination;  he  also  recommends  that  the" interior 
of  the  larynx  should  be  twice  mopped  out  with  a  5  per  cent,  solation  of 
cocaine,  which  diminishes  the  amount  of  htemorrhage  during  the  removal  of 
the  disease.    After  the  removal  of  all  the  diseased  tissues  the  bleeding  must 
be  thoroughly  arrested,  and  the  interior  of  the  larynx  dusted  with  equal  jjarts 
of  iodoform  and  boric  acid.    The  Hahn's  cannula  is  at  once  removed  and  the 
wound  covered  with  cyanide  gauze.    The  after-treatment  consists  in  keeping 
the  patient  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position,  so  that  the  discharges  may  have 
less  tendency  to  enter  the  air-tubes  ;  dusting  the  wound  twice  daily  with 
iodoform  and  boric  acid  ;  changing  the  gauze  dressing  as  often  as  it  is  soiled ; 
and  feeding  the  patient  by  enemata  for  the  first  few  days,  unless  he  can 
swallow  fluids  in  the  position  proposed  by  Wolfenden  and  recommended  by 
Semon,  viz.,  leaning  with  the  upper  part  of  the  body  well  over  the  end  of  the 
bed. 

If  on  account  of  the  extent  of  the  disease  it  be  thought  necessary  to  perform 
compleie  excision  of  the  larynx,  the  single  vertical  incision  above  described  may 
suffice  ;  but  Hahn  recommends  in  addition  a  transverse  incision  parallel  to  the 
cornua  of  the  hyoid  bone.  All  the  soft  i)arts  are  turned  off  the  two  sides  of  the 
larynx  as  far  as  possible  with  a  periosteal  elevator,  all  bleeding  vessels  being 
ligatured  as  they  are  cut.  The  thyro-hyoid  membrane  is  next  cut  through,  and 
the  larynx  being  drawn  forwards,  it  is  carefully  separated  from  the  pharynx,  the 
epiglottis  usually  being  removed.  Blunt-pointed  scissors  will  be  found  more 
convenient  than  the  knife  at  this  part  of  the  operation.  They  must  be  kept 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  cartilages,  numerous  short  snips  being  made,  and 
any  wounded  vessels  immediately  secured.  The  larynx  is  now  turned  down- 
wards and  carefully  separated  from  the  pharynx.  Finally,  the  removal  is 
completed  by  dividing  the  membrane  between  the  cricoid  cartilage  and 
the  trachea,  and  the  ooening  of  the  latter  is  secured  to  the  skin  bv  several 
sutures. 

When  the  operation  is  completed  and  all  bleeding  arrested,  an  india-rubber 
tube  must  be  inserted  into  the  oesophagus,  through  which  the  patient  must  be 
fed  until  healing  is  far  advanced.  The  wound  must  be  plugged  with  some 
absorbent  antiseptic  material,  such  as  iodoform  gauze,  sufficiently  firmly  to 
prevent  any  discharges  from  passing  downwards  into  the  trachea,  and 
this  must  be  changed  periodically.  The  tracheotomy  tube  is  necessarily 
retained  permanently.  Gussenbauer  invented  an  artificial  larynx,  which 
was  improved  by  Foulis,  containing  a  reed  for  the  production  of  vocal 
sounds. 

The  first  cnse  in  which  excision  of  the  larynx,  or  laryngectomy,  was  under- 
taken was  that  of  a  man  3o  years  of  age  affected  with  syphilitic  stenosis  of 
the  larynx.  Heron  Watson  in  1866  excised  the  larynx  in  this  case,  the  patient 
dying  three  weeks  afterwards  of  pneumonia.    The  first  excision  for  carcinoma 
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„„3  performed  by  Billroth  in  1873.   The  patient  snrvived  the  operation,  but 

;jir,  « +W  months  from  recurrence  of  the  disease. 
K  V^Te^o^  of  the  Larynx,  usually  consisting  in  the  removal  of 
,  inJ^  ^yi™  ila^^^  *ith  the  corresponding  arytenoid  cartilage  has  been 
M  Prl   n  case  in  which  the  extent  and  situation  of  the  growth  render 
f    vPiTn  nnnlcessary    The  operation  must  he  carried  out  on  the 

compM^  excision  ;  hut  care  must  be  tal^n  to 
;rsufficiently  widely  around  the  disease  to  give  the  patient  a  chance  of 

"Sr-During  recent  years  a  considerable  number  of  statistics  have 
,eeTpublished  dealing  with  the  results  of  complete  -^.P-^-  ^^Xch  wer'e 
l,vvnx    In  1890  Kraus  collected  240  cases  of  excision,  160  of  which  were 
omplefce  and  80  partial.   Of  the  160  complete  excisions,  142  were  undertaken 
oTcarcinoma.    Of  these  63  died  without  recurrence,  57  withm  eight  weeks 
nd  8  within  a  year  ;  38  were  known  to  have  recurrence  within  one  year,  and 
at  later  periods  ;  24  were  free  from  recurrence  after  periods  of  more  than  one 
vear  13  being  after  more  than  two  years,  and  one,  a  case  of  Gussenbauer  s, 
after  eight  years ;    10  had  been  operated,  upon    too  recently  to  be 

°mhe  80  partial  excisions,  66  were  performed  for  carcinoma.  Of  these  25 
died  without  recurrence,  23  within  eight  weeks,  and  2  within  a  year  ;  12  had 
recurrence  within  a  year,  and  2  later;  16  were  free  from  recurrence  after 
rieriods  of  at  least  one  year  ;  11  cases  had  not  been  under  observation  for  a 


vear. 


Of  102  operations  fur  malignant  disease  of  the  larynx,  collected  by  Buthn, 
thyrotomy  was  performed  in  28,  partial  excision  in  23,  and  complete  excision 
in  51  cases.  Of  the  28  cases  of  thyrotomy  3  died  from  the  operation  and  3  were 
"  cured,"  viz.,  free  from  recurrence  after  periods  of  more  than  three  years.  Ot 
the  23  cases  of  partial  excision,  7  died  from  the  operation  and  4  were  cured. 
Of  the  51  cases  of  complete  excision,  16  died  from  the  operation  and  8  were 

cured,  ^       j  +i. 

There  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  operation  performed  upon  the 
lines  already  described  will  largely  replace  the  more  formidable  excisions 
hitherto  frequently  practised,  and  that  in  this  way,  without  increasing  the 
risk  of  recurrence,  the  immediate  mortality  will  be  much  lessened  and  the 
subsequent  condition  of  the  patient  much  improved. 

Felix  Semon  has  recently  published  the  results  of  12  operations  performed 
ill  his  own  practice,  10  for  malignant  disease  and  2  for  disease  of  doubtful 
malignancy.    Partial  extirpation  Avas  performed  in  three  cases  with  2  deaths  ; 
thyrotomy  with  resection  of  portions  of  cartilage  in  4  cases  with  no  deaths  ; 
thyrotomy  with  removal  of  soft  parts  only  in  4  cases  with  2  deaths  ;  subhyoid 
pharyngotomy  in  one  case  which  ended  fatally.    Of  the  5  fatal  cases  2  died 
'»f  septic  pneumonia,  1  of  bronchitis,  1  from  the  elfects  of  ether  administered 
•y  the  rectum,  and  1  from  unexplained  causes.   Of  the  5  cases  which  recovered, 
;ind  in  which  the  disease  was  certainly  malignant,  1  died  from  heart  disease 
tftcr  Of  years  ;  3  were  well  and  free  from  recurrence  after  5^,  3^,  and  2|- 
■  ears  respectively  ;  in  1  there  was  probable  recurrence  4  months  after  the 
'peration.    Of  the  2  cases  in  which  the  malignant  nature  of  the  disease  was 
doubtful,  1  was  free  from  recurrence  after  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  and  the 
'jthcr  after  7  months. 
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Polypus  of  the  Trachea.— 8ol is  Cohen  lias  collected  forty-five  cages  of 
this  rave  couditiuu  ;  in  some  the  polypus  was  fibrous  or  sarcomatous,  and  in 
others  due  to  tubercle.  L.  A.  Bidwell  has  recently  recorded  the  case  of  a 
child  a<i;ed  fi\'c  years  in  whom  tracheotomy  was  iierformed  for  severe  dyspnoea 
without  relief.  After  death  a  fibrous  polypus  as  large  as  a  small  marble  was 
found  blocking  the  trachea  at  a  point  an  inch  and  a  quarter  above  the 
bifurcation. 
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OPERATIONS  ON  THE  AIR-TUBE  AND  ON  THE  CHEST. 


LARYNGOTOMY   AND  TBACHEOTOMY. 

The  windpipe  may  require  to  be  opened  to  allow  the  formation  of  a 
Bmporary  breathing  aperture,  in  consequence  of  obstruction  of  the  larynx 
t)y  causes  that  are  speedily  removable  ;  or  it  may  be  necessary  to  establish  a 
lermanent  opening  in  those  forms  of  chronic  laryngeal  disease,  in  which  the 
ibstruction  depends  upon  alterations  of  structure  which  are  not  remediable. 
Among  the  conditions  requiring  a  temporary  aperture  may  be  mentioned  aU 
jute  inflammatory  aflFections  of  the  larynx  that  give  rise  to  obstructive 
idema  of  the  glottis  ;  also  traumatic  conditions,  such  as  the  impaction^  of 
masses  of  food  in  the  gullet,  inducing  asphyxia,  and  not  capable  of  being 
mmediately  removed  ;  scalds  of  the  rima  glottidis  ;  the  presence  of  foreign 
bodies  in  the  air-passage  ;  and  oedema  of  the  glottis  from  wounds  of  the  thyro- 
hyoid membrane.  The  establishment  of  a  permanent  aperture  in  the  air- 
passage  is  required  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  larynx,  attended  with  thickening 
if  the  mucous  membrane,  with  abscess,  or  with  necrosis  of  the  cartilages,  and 
cases  of  tumour  of  the  larynx. 

Opening  the  Windpipe  in  Membranous  Laryngitis.— By  membranous 
laryngitis  is  meant  any  form  of  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  accompanied  by  a 
eoagulable  exudation  from  the  mucous  membrane,  forming  a  false  membrane 
upon  it,  whether  diphtheritic  or  not.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  the 
question  of  the  varieties  of  membranous  inflammation  of  the  pharynx  and 
larynx.  At  the  present  day  the  presence  of  the  bacillus  described  by  Klebs  and 
Loffler  in  the  membranous  exudation  can  alone  be  considered  certain  evidence 
^hat  the  condition  in  question  is  diphtheritic.  Mixed  infection  is  common,  the 
liacillus  being  accompanied  by  streptococci  and  staphylococci,  and  it  seems 
"ortain  that  in  some  instances,  indistinguishable  clinically  from  true  diphtheria, 
the  inflammation  is  due  to  streptococci  and  staphylococci  only. 

Membranous  laryngitis,  from  whatever  cause  arising,  is  a  most  fatal  disease 
in  childhood,  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  those  attacked  dying,  and  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  minority  that  escape  owing  their  lives  to  the  performance  of 
tracheotomy.  In  acute  catarrhal  laryngitis,  unattended  with  membranous 
f  xudation,  tracheotomy  is  scarcely  ever  needed,  the  disease  yielding  to  milder 
lethods  of  treatment. 

Owing  to  the  frequent  failure  of  tracheotomy  to  save  the  life  of  the  patient 
m  membranous  laryngitis,  the  propriety  of  the  operation  was  at  one  time 
digputed.  It  is  now  universally  acknowledged  that  the  operation  should  be 
performed  in  all  cases  in  which  the  obstruction  is  evideutly  in  the  larynx,  care 
''cing  taken  to  distinguish  the  hurried  breathing  and  dyspnoea  due  to  extension 
'f  the  inflammation  to  the  bronchi  and  lungs  from  the  lahoured  breathing  of 
'rue  laryngeal  obstruction.    In  diphtheria  tracheotomy  must  necessarily  fail  to 
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however,  as  Jen.iei'  has  justly  observed  we  save  the  mM™?X?  T 
death  as  that  fro,,,  asphyxia/a„d  even  ■rC^^:}T^::ZTi^uf:'. 
occurs  m  a  less  distressing  manner.  un^imacciy  mtal,  death 

The  necessity  of  the  operation  then  being  recognized  it  remains  r-nn 
the  indications  for  performing  it.  Trousselu  strongiradtocaZ  arH^ 
otomy  before  collapse  of  the  lung  had  taken  place  t?  Ly  eltt  oniUaH^' 
had  become  exhausted  by  the  struggle  for  breath-  Ld  nn 'i 
certain  than  that  the  opLtion  is  rtrelytccersf  'if;^^^^^^^^ 
It  may  be  taken  as  a  rule  that  when  the  voice  is  lost  or  near  y  lol  and 
IS  evident  laryngeal  obstruction  gradually  increasing,  the  sooLr  tmhl 
IS  performed  the  better.    The  degree'of  obstruSioT is    st  nl^d^^^^^^^^^^ 
recession  of  the  chest  walls  during  inspiration.    If  the  1  ^    'i  f 

operation.  Jenner  pointed  out  that  implication  of  the  larynx  in  diphtheria 
rarely  occurs  after  the  end  of  the  first  week.  P^ineua 

Even  when  performed  early,  tracheotomy  for  diphtheria  frequently  fails 
to  save  life.  In  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  in  Paris  it  appears  that  he 
operation  was  performed  in  215  cases  during  a  period  of  five  years,  and  of 
these  only  47  recovered.  Unless  we  assume  that  the  disease,  as  occurrincr  in 
Pans  is  different  from  that  we  meet  with  here,  it  may  fairly  be  doubted 
whether  an  operation  which  is  in  itself  dangerous  could  have  been  necessary  in 
many  of  these  instances,  and  whether  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  might 
not  have  recovered  under  ordinary  medical  treatment. 

The  prospect  of  saving  life  after  opening  the  windpipe  in  cases  of  diphtheria 
will  greatly  depend  upon  the  age  of  the  patient.  Under  two  or  even  three 
years  of  age,  recovery  is  extremely  rare  ;  as  age  advances,  the  chance  of  life 
proportionately  increases,  and  in  adults  the  prospect  of  recovery  is  considerable. 
In  many  cases  the  patient  will  get  great  temporary  benefit  from  the  operation, 
and  will  appear  to  be  doing  well  for  several  days,  perhaps  for  eight,  ten,  or 
fourteen  ;  and  then,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  Surgeon,  he  will  die, 
not  from  the  effects  of  the  operation,  but  from  blood-poisoning  or  from 
extension  of  the  disease  to  the  bronchi  and  lungs. 

In  other  forms  of  laryngeal  obstruction  not  dependent  on  membranous 
laryngitis,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  operation.  No 
patient  ought  ever  to  be  allowed  to  die  from  simple  laryngeal  obstruction, 
whether  it  be  spasmodic  or  dependent  on  organic  disease,  without  an  attempt 
being  made  to  save  life  by  opening  the  wandpipe.  It  is  as  unpermissible  for  a 
Surgeon  to  allow^  a  patient  to  die  of  laryngeal  asphyxia  without  an  attempt  at 
relief  by  opening  the  windpipe,  even  though  lite  appear  to  be  extinct,  as  it 
would  be  to  let  him  die  of  htemorrhage  without  attempting  to  control  the 
bleeding  vessel. 

Necessity  for  Promptitude. — When  it  lias  been  determined  to  open  the 
windpipe  for  acute  disease,  more  especially  supervening  on  chronic  laryngitis, 
the  less  delay  there  is  in  having  recourse  to  operation,  the  better ;  as  the 
patient  may  at  any  moment  be  seized  with  fatal  laryngeal  spasm.  The  opera- 
tion ought  always  to  be  completed,  even  though  the  patient  have  apparently 
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ftime  in  mak  n^  an  incision  into  the  crico-thyroid  -enibrane>.  ;t;^^ 
L  touch  of  the  knife  she  sank  back,  apparently  dead.    I  immediately  com- 

pted  he  operation  and  introduced  a  large  silver  tube,  through  which  the 
1  ts  wt  infl    d    n  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  respiration  recommenced 

dirpatient  recovered,  but  was  never  able  to  breathe  without  the  tub  -  In 
nother  instance  the  patient,  a  young  woman,  was  in  the  last  stage  of  a  phyxia 
"m  acute  disease  of'the  larynx.    I  immediately  p-^^d^^^^X^^f 
the  patient's  neck  was  short  and  thick,  and  the  veins  excessively  turgid  there 
.as  profuse  hemorrhage  on  the  first  incision  being  made  ;  while  we  were 

ting  a  minute  or  two  for  this  to  cease  before  opening  the  wind^^^^^^^^^ 
patient  fell  back  and  apparently  expired.    I  at  once  plunged  the  scalp  1 
Lough  the  crico-thyroid  membrane,  and  cut  down  through  the  cricoid  caiti- 
age,  to  as  to  make  a  free  aperture  into  the  air-passage  ^^-^^—jj^l 
set  up  artificial  respiration,  I  found  the  air-passages  clogged  with  mspissated 
mucus,  which  prevented  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  1™^^- ^^^^^^^^ 
fellow-creature  being  at  stake,  and  dependent  on  the  immediate  estabhshment 
of  artificial  respiration,  I  felt  that  there  was  only  one  thing-  to  be  done-to 
empty  the  chest  at  once  of  the  matters  loading  it.    I  accordingly  applied  my 
lips  to  the  wound  and  sucked  out  three  or  four  mouthfuls  of  blood  and  naucus, 
when  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  that  air  could  be  made  to  enter  the  lungs 
After  artificial  respiration  had  been   kept  up  for  some  time,  the  heart 
becran  feebly  to  act,  the  face  became  less  livid,  and  the  circulation  was 
re-"estabhshed  ;  the  patient  did  well,  and  was  in  good  health  many  years 
afterwards. 

Operations.— Tn  opening  the  windpipe,  the  Surgeon  has  the  choice  ot  two 
situations  in  which  he  may  make  the  aperture :  either  in  the  crico-thyroid 
membrane  by  Laryngotomy,  or  in  some  part  of  the  trachea  by  Tra- 
cheotomy. Besides  these  two  established  operations,  some  Surgeons  have 
performed  a  third— Laryngo-tracheotomy,  by  opening  the  crico-thyroid 
membrane,  and  dividing  the  cricoid  cartilage  with  the  upper  rings  of  the 
trachea. 

Whichever  operation  is  performed,  as  soon  as  the  windpipe  is  opened,  the 
patient  is  seized  with  an  attack  of  spasm  and  convulsive  cough,  often  attended 
with  much  struggling  and  distress,  during  which  the  whistling  occasioned  by 
the  passing  of  the  air  through  the  new  opening  is  very  marked.  The  patient, 
however,  soon  recovers,  and  breathes  easily,  the  signs  of  asphyxia  disappearing. 
In  some  cases  the  opposite  condition  is  observed,  the  patient  ceasing  to  breathe 
the  moment  the  tube  is  inserted.  This  need  cause  no  anxiety,  as  natural 
breathing  speedily  returns  after  a  few  movements  of  artificial  respiration. 

The  winrlpipe  may  require  to  be  opened  by  laryngotomy  or  tracheotomy 
for  many  different  conditions.  In  the  adult  larz/ngotomij  m&j  he  required 
1.  In  acute  laryngitis  with  oedema  of  the  glottis  ;  2.  In  scald  of  the  glottis 
by  boiling  water  or  acids  ;  3.  In  sudden  spasms  of  the  glottis  in  cases  of  chronic 
laryngeal  disease  ;  4.  In  cases  of  extreme  urgency  from  obstruction  of  air- 
passages  by  a  foreign  body;  .5.  If  the- air-passage  becomes  obstructed  by 
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blood  duri.io-  operations  about  the  liead  and  face.     Tracheolomu  n.  , 
reqn.red:  1    In  chron.c  forms  of  laryngitis  with  obstruction  n^^^^^^^^^^ 
laryngitis  w.th  a3dema,  syphilitic  and  tuberculous  ulceration,  nec  mis  ofT 
cartilages,  etc.;  2.  In  membranous  laryngitis;  3.  In  tumours'  of  tl  e  arvn 
■t.  In  some  cases  of  bilateral  paralysis  of  the  abductors  of  the  larynx  .  r?" 
the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  trachea  or  bronchus;  and 'c  A. 
prehm.nary  step  in  certain  operations  about  the  mouth  and  throat, Wnd J 
with  much  haemorrhage.  I'^i'C-naed 

In  children,  as  a  general  rule,  laryngotomy  should  not  be  attempted  m 
account  of  the  small  size  of  the  crico-thyroid  space.  For  this  reason  trlh? 
otomy  IS  almost  invariably  performed  in  children  in  all  cases  in  which  if  t 
necessary  to  open  the  windpipe,  whether  for  acute  or  chronic  causes  f 
obstruction.  In  cases  of  extreme  urj^ency,  however,  arising  from  the  presence 
of  a  foreign  body,  laryngotomy  may  be  performed  in  children,  the  crifoiH 
cartilage  being,  if  necessary,  divided. 

Laryngotomy  is  an  easy  operation.  The  crico-thyroid  membrane  is  almost 
subcutaneous,  and  may  readily  be  reached  by  making  a  vertical  incision  in  the 
mesial  line,  bet|i^een  the  sterno-hyoids,  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  then  a 
cross  cut  through  the  membrane  with  an  ordinary  scalpel.    The  air-passage 

having  thus  been  opened,'a  silver  tube,  curved 
on  the  flat  (Fig.  762),  may  readily  be  introduced 
and  retained  by  tapes  round  the  neck.  The 
,^  only  troublesome  result  that  can  occur  in  this 
'iiiillOi  ^P®^^'^^^^  wound  of  a  small  artery,  the 

orico-thyroid  branch  of  the  superior  thjroid, 
which  crosses  the  membrane.  I  have  never 
seen  any  trouble  arise  from  this  ;  but,  should  it 
occur,  the  hemorrhage  would  readily  be  arrested 
by  the  application  of  pressure  or  ligature. 

In  cases  of  extreme  urgency,  it  is  recom- 1 
mended  by  some  Surgeons  that,  in  order  to  save 
Fig.  762. -Laryngotomy  Tabe.       time,  laiyngotomy  be  performed  by  a  transverse  ■ 

instead  of  by  a  longitudinal  cut  through  the  • 
superficial  structures.  In  this  opinion  I  do  not  agree  ;  little  if  any  time  is  . 
saved,  and  peril  may  ensue  by  cutting  across  the  branches  of  the  anterior  • 
jugular  veins— thus  leading,  as  I  have  seen,  to  profuse  hfemorrhage.  There  is, « 
moreover,  some  risk  of  the  formation  of  an  aerial  fistula.  In  all  cases  the 
longitudinal  cut  answers  perfectly,  and  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  can  be 
opened  in  less  than  five  seconds. 

Tracheotomy  consists  io  making  an  opening  into  some  part  of  the  trachea,  i 
by  exposing  the  tube  and  cutting  across  two  or  three  rings. 

There  are  three  situations  in  which  the  trachea  may  be  opened  :  above, 
behind,  and  below  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  body,  which  usually  crosses 
it  opposite  its  second  and  third  rings.  Above  the  isthmus,  the  trachea 
is  comparatively  superficial,  being  covered  merely  by  the  skin  and  superficial 
fascia,  the  deep  fascia,  and  the  sterno-hyoid  muscles.  Beneath  the  muscles  will 
be  found  a  strong  fascia,  which  comes  downA\ards  in  front  of  the  larynx  from 
the  hyoid  bone  and  divides  above  the  thyroid  body,  inclosing  its  isthmus  ^ 
between  its  two  layers.  This  fascia  is  of  some  importance,  as  it  is  difficult  s 
to  push  the  isthmus  downwards  so  as  to  expose  the  upper  rings  of  the 
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,he  inferior  thyroid  plexus  of  veins,  t°  rar3  cases  an 

in  size,  Decome  i „      .^„pheotomY  wound.    The  carotid  arteries  also  are 

greatly  increased  when  the 
veins  of  the  neck  have 
become  turgid  in  conse- 
quence of  the  laryngeal 
obstruction.  It  will  be 
seen  also  that  the  trachea 
is  less  covered,  and  may 
consequently  be  much  more 
readily  reaobed  above,  than 
below,  the  isthmus  of  the 
thyroid  gland.  Though 
some  Surgeons,  as  Velpeau, 
for  instance,  have  recom- 
mended the  opening  to  be 

made  in  the  lower  part  of  -,  ,        i  •        vi  i-  n.o 

the  tube  in  all  cases,  no  advantage  whatever  is  gained  by  so  doing,  whilst  tlie 
diificulties  of  the  operation  are  very  seriously  increased  ;  and  m  practice  it  is 
almost  invariably  opened  at  its  upper  part,  usually  through  the  hrst  ana 

second  rings.  i  r  v,*.  x,-. 

The  patient  should,  if  possible,  be  placed  on  a  table  in  a  good  light,  in 
operating  on  an  adult,  it  will  be  found  sufficient  in  most  cases  to  support 
the  patient's  shoulders  with  pillows,  while  the  head  is  thrown  as  much  back 
as  practicable.    In  children,  a  small  firm  pillow  must  be  placed  under  the 
neck  so  as  to  throw  the  trachea  as  much  forwards  as  possible.    A  stocking 
stuffed  tightly  with  towels  will  usually  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose 
admirably.    An  assistant  should  be  seated  above  the  head  of  the  patient ;  it  is 
his  duty  to  hold  the  head  steady  with  his  wrists,  while  with  a  blunt  hook  in 
each  hand  he  draws  the  wound  open  during  the  operation.    At  the  same  time 
he  must  keep  the  chin  exactly  in  the  middle  line  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the 
Surgeon.    The  hooks  must  never  be  entrusted  to  two  assistants,  as  they  would 
certainly  displace  the  wound  from  the  middle  line.    If  another  assistant  is 
present,  he  may  administer  the  chloroform  and  sponge  the  wound.  The 
Surgeon  stands  to  the  right  side  of  the  patient.    During  the  operation  every 
vessel  that  bleeds  must  immediately  be  seized  in  forcipressure  forceps,  which 


Fig.  703.— Operation  ot  Tracheotomy. 
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not  only  arrest  the  bleeding,  but,  if  allowed  to  hang  down  on  each  side  l.eln 
to  hold  the  wound  open.  '  '^M^ 

If  it  be  intended  to  open  the  trachea  above  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  l.oH. 
the  incision  must  be  commenced  at  the  upper  border  of  the  cricoid  c-artill' 
and  earned  downwards  exactly  in  the  middle  line  for  an  inch  to  an  inoh  a^H 
a  halt,  according  to  the  age  and  size  of  the  patient  and  the  amount  of  subcu 
taneous  fat     After  dividing  the  integuments,  the  interval  between  the  sterno" 
hyoid  muscles  must  be  found,  and  these  drawn  apart.    Any  veins  that  present 
themselves  should  be  avoided  as  carefully  as  possible,  and  held  on  one  sid.  bv 
the  assistant,  who  has  charge  of  the  blunt  hooks.    After  the  muscles  hav'e 
been  drawn  apart,  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  body  comes  into  view,  and  above 
It  IS  the  fascia  that  supports  it  and  covers  the  trachea.    Tlie  lower  border  of 
the  cricoid  cartilage  should  then  be  felt  for ;  it  can  be  recognized  by  its 
forming  a  slight  projection  above  the  level  of  the  trachea,  which  can  be 
readily  felt  with  the  finger-nail.    If  the  parts  are  well  in  view,  the  trachea 
may  be  best  exposed  by  the  plan  recommended  by  Bose.    The  layer  of  fascia 
m  front  of  the  trachea  which  supports  the  isthmus  is  picked  up  with  a  pair  of 
forceps  at  the  lower  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  carefully  divided 
transversely  for  a  distance  sufficient  to  admit  the  handle  of  the  scalpel  beneath 
It,  by  means  of  which  the  isthmus  is  pushed  downwards,  and  the  upper  three 
rings  of  the  trachea  clearly  exposed.    The  trachea  is  then  transfixed  with  a 
sharp  hook  and  drawn  forwards  to  steady  it  while  the  opening  is  made.    It  is 
usually  recommended  to  insert  the  hook  in  the  middle  line,  immediately  below 
the  cricoid  cartilage,  but  the  plan  devised  by  J.  Marshall  will  be  found  more 
convenient.   In  this,  the  hook  is  inserted  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  from  the 
middle  line  parallel  to  the  intended  incision,  its  point  being  made  to  reappear 
so  as  to  puncture  the  trachea  in  two  places,  and  to  get  a  firm  hold  on  it. 
The  opening  in  the  trachea,  is  then  made,  the  knife  being  held  by  the  blade 
about  half  an  inch  from  its  point,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  transfix  the 
trachea  and  puncture  the  oesophagus.    The  incision  must  be  made  fi'om 
below  upwards,  and  should  include  two,  or,  if  necessary,  three  rings  of  the 
trachea.     The  tube  may  now  easily  be  inserted  by  di-awing  one  lip  of  the 
opening  well  forwards  with  the  hook  that  has  been  inserted  parallel  to  it, 
while  the  other  is  depressed  with  the  end  of  the  tube.    If  this  be  done,  it 
slips  in  without  any  difficulty.     It  must  then  be  retained  by  tapes  round  the 
neck. 

If  the  trachea  is  to  be  opened  leloiv  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  body,  the 
incision  must  commence  immediately  below  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  be 
carried  downw^ards  for  at  least  an  inch  and  a  half.  The  muscles  are  exposed 
and  separated  as  in  the  previous  operation.  In  this  situation  the  sterno- 
thyroids will  probably  come  into  view  after  the  sterno-hyoids  have  been  drawn 
aside.  The  isthmus,  having  been  exposed,  must  be  drawn  upwards  with  a 
blunt  hook.  At  this  stage  of  the  operation,  the  large  veins  forming  the 
inferior  thyroid  plexus  must  be  carefully  avoided,  and  if  the  wound  be  very 
deep  it  is  safer  to  use  the  scalpel  to  a  limited  extent,  dilating  the  deeper  parts 
of  the  wound  with  its  handle  or  wnth  a  director.  In  young  children  the 
thymus  gland  will  appear  in  the  lower  part  of  the  incision,  and  require  to  be 
pushed  downwards. 

Opening  the  trachea  leMnd  the  isthmus  is  seldom  necessary,  but  should  it 
be  unavoidable  the  tissue  of  the  thyroid  body  may  be  divided  with  but  little 
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.leedin.  if  the  knife  be  kept  accurately  to  the  middle  -^^Z^':^^^^^^^ 
''/  in  which  the  cricoid  cartilage  is  divided  with  one  or  two  of  the  uppe 
g^s'     the  trachea,  is  occasionally  performed  intentionally  but  more  of  e, 
^dentally  in  young  children,  the  cricoid  being  mistaken  lor  a  ring  ot  tlie 
:achea    The  accident,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  is  not  productive  of  any  injury 

^'The'^'srion  as  to  the  safety  of  the  administration  of  chloroform  in 

these  operations  often  occurs.  I  believe  that  it  may  always  be  given  safely 
...cept  in  cases  of  extreme  syncopal  asphyxia,  where  as  sensibility  no  onger 
exists,  it  is  unnecessary.  Laryngeal  inflammation  and  obstruction  aie  always 
associ'ated  with  so  much  spasm,  more  particular  y  m  chi  dren,  ^^^^^^  -^^^^^ 
be  found  that  the  patient  breathes  more  easily  and  fully  whilst  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform  than  before  its  inhalation  was  commenced  ;  and,  as 
Lhe  anesthesia  materially  facilitates  the  operation,  I  invariably  have  recourse 

Difficulties  and  Accidents.— This  operation  is  often  attended  with 
extreme  difficulty,  and  not  unfrequenfcly  with  much  danger.  „     ,  , 

The  difficulties  occurring  in  tracheotomy  are  chiefly  ret erable  to  lourneaas  : 


Fig.  7(34.— Automatic  Retractor. 

1.  DiflBculty  in  Exposing  the  Trachea  ;  2.  Profuse  Haemorrhage  ;  3.  Difficulty 
in  Opening  the  Ti'achea  ;  and  4.  Trouble  in  Introducing  the  Tube. 

1.  The  Difficulty  in  Exposing  the  Trachea  increases  greatly  as  the  inci- 
sions approach  the  sternum,  and  is  especially  great  in  stout,  short-necked 
persons.    The  want  of  an  assistant  to  hold  the  wound  open  adds  greatly  to  the 
difiiculty  of  the  operation.    This  may,  however,  be  overcome  by  the  use  of  the 
ingenious  "  Automatic  Retractor  "  devised  by  R.  W.  Parker  (Fig.  764).  The 
forcipressure  forceps  on  the  vessels  will  also  help  to  hold  the  wound  open.  The 
accidents  in  this  part  of  the  operation  arise  very  commonly  from  taking  the 
guides  incorrectly.   In  their  anxiety  to  open  the  trachea  above  the  thyroid  body, 
young  operators  are  apt  to  make  the  incision  too  high.    The  pomum  Adami 
of  a  young  child,  especially  when  covered  by  much  fat,  is  scarcely  to  be  felt, 
and  the  hyoid  bone  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  it.    Owing  to  this  error  I  have 
more  than  once  seen  the  thyroid  cartilage  partly  divided,  and  in  one  case  an 
opening  made  even  in  the  thyro-hyuid  space.    The  mistake  is  avoided  by 
taking  the  sternal  notch  as  the  guide,  and  making  the  incision  in  a  child  reach 
to  about  a  finger's  breadth  above  it.    Insufficiency  of  the  incision  is  a  frequent 
source  of  difficulty.    Even  in  the  smallest  children  it  should  never  be  less  than 
one^inch  in  length.    Deviation  from  the  middle  line  is  a  common  cause  of 
accident,  leading  to  wounds  of  the  thyroid  body  or  even  of  the  carotid  artery, 
or  to  great  difficulty  in  finding  the  trachea.    It  may  be  the  fault  of  the  assis- 
tant, who  should  keep  the  chin  exactly  in  the  middle  line  as  a  guide  to  the 
Surgeon.    In  very  young  children  an  inexperienced  assistant  may  even  draw 
the  trachea  on  one  side  with  the  blunt  hook. 
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arteries,  from  veins  or  f... 

JJesault  has,  however,  mentioned  a  fatal  case,  in  which  death  aroKP  f?. 

St:  tzt'; ,  ^'"^r^f  ^-^--^  ^ 

Oodj  may,  if  this  part  be  enlarged,  occasion  some  difficulty  in  the  perforn  an  : 

tMi:rtT: ''.rr  "^-^^ ^^^'^^^  -questionabi/the 

blcedmg    ^ot  only  are  the  plexuses  of  veins  of  large  size  more  mrtir-nirji 
tZ^r^'f^''^''  part  of  the  trachea,  butSh^become'hnmt 
wo  mded'^:  ,7'/"'  that  necessitates  the  operation.    lince,  when  tTey 
wounded,  the  bleeding  may  be  very  abundant  ^ 

hpfhvp'  1  '7  recognized  rule  that  all  bleeding  must  be  completely  arrested 

ttbv       T^^'"^'  ^^''^  '^'^'^^  «"ter  the  bronchi  and 

asphy.v,ate  the  patient,  or  by  lodging  in  the  tubes  and  decomposing,  should  at 
a  later  period  cause  septic  broncho-pneumonia.  The  only  exception  to  this 
ule  IS  when  the  case  is  urgent,  and  the  bleeding  does  not  proceed  from  any 
ecognizable  vessel,  but  is  rather  a  uniform  venous  oozing  due  to  the  obstruc- 
tion to  the  circulation  through  the  lungs.  In  such  cases  the  bleeding  will 
continue  as  long  as  the  obstruction  remains  unrelieved.  But  as  the  respiratory 
process  is  re-established,  the  venous  turgescence  of  the  neck  subsides,  and  the 
iiffimorrhage  proportionately  lessens.  This  I  have  repeatedly  found  in  asphyxia 
artihcially  induced  in  animals  ;  and  I  have  often  seen  it  in  the  human  subject, 
in  cases  m  which  it  has  become  necessary  to  open  the  windpipe  at  once,  with- 
out waiting  to  arrest  hEemorrhage. 

It  is  impojtant  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  risk  of  hemorrhage  is  not  entirelv 
avoided  by  the  use  of  blunt  instruments.  The  veins  are  very  thin-walled  and 
easily  torn,  and  I  have  seen  very  troublesome  bleeding  caused  in  this  way  by 
the  incautious  use  of  a  director.  The  difficulties  arising  from  hEemorrhage  ai'e 
very  greatly  increased  by  an  insufficient  incision.  There  is  seldom  any  trouble 
m  arresting  the  bleeding  if  the  wounded  vessel  can  be  clearly  seen.  Spencer 
Wells's  forcipressure  forceps  will  be  found  invaluable  under  these  circumstances, 
as  the  vessel  can  be  seized  and  the  forceps  left  attached  till  the  operation  is 
completed.  Should  blood  accidentally  enter  the  trachea  in  such  quantities  as 
to  threaten  suffbcation,  it  must  be  sucked  out  either  by  the  mouth  applied  to 
the  tube  or  by  an  aspirator  tube  passed  down  the  trachea.  As  in  diphtheria 
it  is  extremely  dangerous  for  the  operator  to  suck  the  tube,  it  is  advisable, 
when  performing  tracheotomy,  always  to  have  an  aspirator  at  hand  in  case  of 
need.  R.  W.  Parker  has  invented  a  simple  apparatus  by  which  suction  can 
be  performed  without  danger.  It  consists  simply  of  a  tube  to  pass  down  the 
trachea,  and  another  with  a  glass  mouth-piece,  connected  by  an  oval  glass 
bulb,  which  is  plugged  with  carbolized  cotton-wool,  which  thoroughly  tilters 
any  air  passing  through  it. 

3.  Another  difficulty  in  tracheotomy  sometimes  attends  the  process  of 
Opening  the  Trachea  after  it  is  exposed.  In  consequence  of  the  convulsive 
breathing  of  the  patient,  the  sterno-mastoids  are  put  upon  the  stretch,  thus 
increasing  considerably  the  depth  of  the  wound  in  the  neck  ;  and,  at  each 
short  and  gasping  respiration,  the  air-tube  is  rapidly  jerked  up  and  down, 
approaching  to  and  receding  from  the  surface  in  such  a  way  that  the  scalpel 
cannot  be  thrust  into  it  with  safety.     This  difficulty  is  best  avoided  by 
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thoroughly  cleaning  the  trachea  before  attempting  to  "P^'-^  /''^f 
ertinAhe  hook  in  the  «-ay  already  desoribed,  and  drawing  it  ^^-^ll  W'"^'"^; 
Ed  ards  recommended  that  a  sharp  hook  gloved  on  its  convexity  (F,g^  70 
should  be  introduced  under  the  cricoid  cartdage,  and  th 
and  oceued  by  sliding  the  scalpel  along  the  groove  and  cutting  do""™™*- 
have'^occa^  nally  used  the  cutting  hook  (Fig.  766)  and  jome  Surg^  s 
prefer,  instead  of  the  scalpel,  to  open  the  trachea  wrth  «f ' 
a  trochar  carrying  a  cannula  in  the  shape  of  a  trachea-tube  ;  >™t  th  se  ms  r» 
ments,  though  ingenious,  are  not  so  safe  or  easy  of  management  as  the  scalpel 

"a  Mslbkatcident  at  this  stage  of  the  operation  is  wound  of  the  oesophagus 
This  is  avoided  by  steadying  the  wrist  on  the  sternum  while  making  the 


Fig.  765.  — Trachea-hook-Dii-ector. 

incision,  by  drawing  the  trachea  well  forward  with  the  sharp  hook,  and  by 
holding' the  knife  by  the  blade  so  that  not  more  than  half  an  inch  projects 
beyond  the  finger  and  thumb.  I  have  heard  of  a  case  in  which,  for  want  ot 
these  precautions,  not  only  was  the  oesophagus  wounded,  but  at  the  post- 
mortem examination  the  mark  of  the  knife  was  found  upon  the  bodies  ot 
three  of  the  cervical  vertebra. 

In  rare  cases  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  has  been  pushed  before 
the  knife,  but  this  is  practically  impossible  if  the  hook  be  used  as  described 
ou  p.  744,  and  if  the  point  of  the  knife  be  properly  sharp.  In  cases  of 
diphtheria  in  which  the  false  membrane  forms  a  distinct  tube  lining  the 
trachea,  it  may  be  pushed  before  the  point  of  the  knife,  and  thus,  if  the  tube 
be  inserted'  at  once,  no  air  may  enter.    This  accident  is  avoided  by  adopting 


Cutting  Trachea-liook. 


the  plan  of  holding  the  wound  in  the  trachea  open  with  a  dilator,  and  re- 
moving all  membrane  that  can  be  seen  before  introducing  the  tube. 

4.  After  the  trachea  has  been  opened,  the  next  point  is  to  Introduce  a 
proper  TuTie.  In  doing  this,  special  care  must  be  taken  not  to  push  the 
tube  into  a  sort  of  pouch  w^hich  always  exists  at  the  lower  angle  of  the 
wound,  between  the  trachea  and  the  deep  fascia  of  the  neck.  This  eiTor  is 
not  only  embarrassing  to  the  Surgeon,  but  dangerous  to  the  patient  by  the 
delay  it  occasions,  by  the  compression  exercised  on  the  trachea  below  the 
opening  into  it,  and  by  the  suction  of  blood  into  the  aperture  in  the  air-tube. 
It  is  best  avoided  by  expanding  the  tracheal  opening  with  the  dilator  (Fig. 
7fiD),  and  passing  the  tube  between  the  blades  of  that  instrument,  or  by 
adopting  the  method  already  described  of  inserting  the  sharp  hook  parallel  to 
the  line  of  incision  instead  of  above  it.  In  passing  the  tube  into  the  trachea 
some  difficulty  may  be  experienced,  owing  to  the  elasticity  of  the  sides  of  the 
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iiicision  in  tl.c  windpipe  in  consequence  of  which  one  of  them  is  apt  to 
doubled  in  under  the  end  of  the  instrument.  This  mav  be  avoidll  v 
ducng  the  sharp  hook  in  the  manner  described  abo^x""  byt  e  '  fl^S 
bivalve  tube  introduced  closed  (Fig.  7G7),  and  then  expanded  W  s  pn  ' 
cannula  into  It  (F.g.  708).  If  the  rings  of  the  trachea  b  v  ry  g  d  Ll 
nyielding,  the  silver  tube  m.y  most  conveniently  be  introduced  by  c^p  nd  ^ 
he  incision  by  means  of  the  tracliea-dilator  (Fig.  70!)),  and  then  paS^ 
between  or  under  their  blades.  ^ 

Trachea-tubes  should  be  of  such  a  calibre  throughout  as  to  admit  of 
respirat.on  being  carried  on  through  them,  without  an/effort  on  the  r  a  t  o 
he  patient.    Many  of  those  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  instrumen  -ma  W 
shops,  though  very  wide  at  the  mouth,  are  far  too  narrow  and  contracted  at 
the  bwer  aperture  to  allow  a  free  and  unimpeded  passage  for  the  air  o 
respiration,  being  made  very  conical  in  order  to  admit  of  easy  introduction 


Fig.  T67.  —Bivalve  Tube  closed. 


Fig.  708.— Bivalve  Tube  with 
Cannula  introduced. 


Fig.  709.— Trachea-dilator. 


and  to  occlude  the  opening  in  the  windpipe  completely,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
entry  of  any  blood  by  the  side  of  the  tube. 

It  is  most  important  after  the  operation  to  keep  the  tube  from  being  clogged 
by  mucus.  The  frothy  mucus  whicli  the  patient  constantly  brings  up  after 
the  operation  is  easily  removed  by  wiping  it  away  with  a  sponge  during  the 
expiratory  efforts  of  coughing,  and  by  the  occasional  introduction  of  a  feather 
moistened  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  It  will  be  found,  however, 
that  after  a  few  hours  the  lumen  of  the  tube  becomes  narrowed  by  an  adherent 
layer  of  dried  mucus  on  which  the  feather  makes  no  impression.  This 
accumulates  in  the  largest  quantity  at  the  inferior  aperture  and  at  the  curve 
of  the  tube,  and  may  seriously  block  up  its  calibre  while  the  external  opening 
appears  quite  free.  Obre  devised  a  very  simple  means  to  remedy  this  incon- 
venience. It  consists  in  the  trachea-tube  being  made  of  uniform  calibre 
throughout,  and  having  an  interior  tube  accurately  fitted  to  it,  and  projecting 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  beyond  the  lower  extremity  of  the  outer  tube.  It 
is  in  the  projection  of  the  internal  tube  beyond  the  lower  end  of  the  external 
one  that  the  great  utility  of  this  contrivance  consists.  If  the  two  tubes  be  of 
the  same  length,  or  still  more,  if  the  innermost  tube  be  the  shorter,  a  plug  of 
mucus  may  be  left  at  the  end  of  the  outer  cannula,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
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inner  tube    But  if  this  be  the  longer  of  the  two,  the  end  of  the  outer  tube 
m  be  tftctually  cleared  every  time  it  is  withdrawn,  which  -y  be  d^^^ 
ften  as  any  mucus  collects,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  disturb  ng  the 

Xt    The  two  tubes  are  fixed  by  means  of  a  button,  attached  to  the  edge 

''"^Z^S^t  been  worn  for  any  iength  of  time,  it  will  almost 


Fig.  V70.-Traclieotoiny-tube.    The  inner  tube  has  -been  removed  from  the  outer. 

always  be  found  that  ulceration  has  taken  place  in  the  trachea  at  some  point 
as  the  result  of  pressure.  The  discharge  from  this  ulcerating  surface,  and  the 
increased  secretion  caused  by  the  accompanying  irritation,  add  greatly  to 
the  difficulty  experienced  in  keeping  the  tube  from  becoming  blocked. 
R  W  Parker  has  pointed  out  that  this  ulceration  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  ordinary  quarter-circle  tubes  do  not  correspond  with  the  natural  direction 
of  the  trachea,  and  that  consequently  the  end  of  the  tube  impinges  on  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  trachea.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  Parker  has  devised 
an  angular  tube  (Fig.  770)  so  shaped  that  the  part  which  lies  in  the  trachea 
accurately  follows  its  direction.  The  tube  is  fitted  with 
a  movable  collar,  as  suggested  by  Roger  of  Paris,  which 
will  be  found  more  comfortable  to  the  patient  than  a 
rigid  shield. 

With  the  same  object  Morrant  Baker  has  employed  a 
tube  made  of  india-rubber,  such  as  is  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  india-rubber  catheter  (Fig.  771).  It  has 
sufficient  rigidity  to  prevent  its  collapsing,  but  not  suffi- 
cient to  give  rise  to  irritation  or  to  cause  ulceration. 
I  is  to  be  introduced  after  the  first  twenty-four  hours, 
a  silver  tube  being  used  till  then.  The  tube  is  single,  but  the  ease  with  which 
it  can  be  removed  and  re-introduced  is  so  great,  that  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  keeping  it  clean  ;  in  fact,  the  irritation  produced  in  so  doing  is  said  to  be 
less  than  that  caused  by  the  removal  of  the  inner  tube  of  any  ordinary  double 
trachea-tube.  Baker  has  found,  from  experience  in  a  considerable  number  of 
cases,  that  it  is  worn  with  much  greater  comfort  to  the  patient  than  a  rigid  tube. 

It  has  sometimes  happened  that  in  consequence  of  the  tube  becoming 
detached  from  the  shield,  it  has  slipped  into  the  trachea.  Cases  of  this 
kind  have  been  related  by  Walters,  and  by  J.  W.  Ogle.  The  removal  of  the. 
tubes  was  effected  by  jneans  of  forceps. 


Pig.  771.— Baker's 
Tracheotomy-tube. 
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and  IS  of  small  si.e,  so  that  a  slight  deviation  of  the  incision  to  one  sfdc  mav 
•cadilj  lead  he  Surgeon  astray,  and  into  dangerous  proximity  witli  the  carS 
arteries.    The  danger  of  the  operation  results  from  the  large  size  of  the^ 
venous  plexuses  m  connexion  with  the  thyroid  body.    In  performing  thi 
operation  in  young  subjects,  chloroform  should  always  be  administered    Th  « 
.nay >  done  with  safety,  even  though  the  most  urgent  dyspnoea  be  present 
he  difficulty  of  respiration,  being  in  a  great  measure  spasmodic,  is  relieved 
the  anresthetic.    If  chloroform  be  not  given,  the  struggles  of  the  child  will 
seriously  embarrass  the  operator.    The  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  operation 
are  avoided  only  by  attention  to  the  advice  already  given,  to  keep  accurately' 
to  the  middle  line,  to  avoid  operating  too  high,  mistaking  the  hyoid  bone  for 
the  pomum  Adami,  to  make  a  sufficiently  free  incision,  and  above  all,  to  avoid 
needless  hurry  in  cases  in  which  asphyxia  is  not  imminent,  and  to  do  the 
operation  by  a  careful  process  of  dissection,  rather  than  by  irregular  tearintr 
with  blunt  instruments.  °  ° 

Comparison   of  Tracheotomy  and  Laryngotomy.— On  comparin<r 
tracheotomy,  as  ordinarily  performed,  with  laryngotomy,  I  think  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Surgeon  should  give  the  preference,  in  all  cases  where  it 
is  practicable,  to  the  latter  operation,  on  account  of  its  greater  simplicity 
safety,  and  rapidity.    When  the  windpipe  is  to  be  opened  ibr  the  extractioti 
■of  a  foreign  body,  tracheotomy  should  be  performed  in  preference  to  laryngo- 
tomy, as  the  latter  operation  does  not  provide  a  sufficient  opening  for  its 
■expulsion  or  extraction.    In  children  the  larynx  is  so  little  developed,  that 
tracheotomy  should  as  a  rule  be  done.    lu  all  cases  in  which  the  obstruction 
to  respiration  is  produced  by  inflammatory  effusion  into  the  submucous 
areolar  tissue,  or  oedema  glottidis,  whether  dependent  upon  idiopathic  or 
erysipelatous  laryngitis,  or  chronic  disease  of  the  larynx,  or  upon  the  irritation 
and  inflammation  excited  by  swallowing  boiling  water  or  the  stronger  acids, 
ill  my  opinion,  laryngototny  is  the  operation  that  should  be  preferred  in  the 
iidult  ;  and  this  opinion  is  based  on  the  following  reasons  : — 

1.  As  in  laryngotomy  the  air-tube  is  always  opened  below  the  seat  of  obstruc- 
tion, there  can  be  no  necessity  to  make  an  aperture  farther  from  the  seat  of 
disease.  In  laryngitis,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  the  obstruction  to  breathing 
depends  upon  swelling  of  the  lips  of  the  glottis  causing  an  impediment  to 
the  entrance  of  air.  But  this  loose  submucous  areolar  tissue  terminates  afc 
the  true  vocal  cords,  where  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  directly  applied 
to  the  subjacent  fibrous  structures  ;  the  swelling  and  consequent  mechanical 
impediment  are  hence  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  any 
opening  made  below  this  will  clear  the  lowest  limit  of  the  disease,  which 
is  always  accurately  bounded  below  by  the  vocal  cords.  Hence  an  aperture  in 
the  crico-thyroid  membrane  is  quite  as  effectual  as  one  in  the  trachea. 

2.  Laryngotomy  is  a  far  safer  operation  than  tracheotomy.  On  this  point 
I  need  scarcely  dwell  ;  a  glance  at  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  concerned  will  be 
sufficient  to  establish  it.  The  crico-thyroid  membrane  is  nearly  subcutaneous, 
.and  no  parts  of  importance  can  be  wounded  in  opening  it,  if  we  except  the 
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;iimll  crico-thyroid  artery  which  crosses  ib,  and  which  might  be  cut  across,  but 
Vom  which  I  have  never'seen  auy  trouble  arise.  The  trachea,  on  the  contrary, 
.  not  only  deeply  seated,  but  covered  by  a  large  plexus  of  blood-vessels,  which, 
A  hen  rendered  turgid  by  the  asphyxiated  condition  that  exists  when  an  opera- 
ion  is  required,  pours  out  a  large  quantity  of  dark  blood,  and  thus  seriously 
aibarrasses  and  delays  the  Surgeon  at  a  time  when  the  life  of  the  patient 
lepends  on  the  speedy  admission  of  air  to  his  lungs. 

3.  Laryngotomy  can  be  much  more  quickly  performed  than  tracheotomy. 
This  I  look  upon  as  an  inestimable  advantage  in  many  of  the  cases  requiring 
operation  ;  a  few  seconds  more  or  less  being  sufficient  to  turn  the  balance 
ither  in  favour  of  life  or  of  death.    The  rapidity  with  which  laryngeal 
hstr action— partly  mechanical  and  partly  from  spasm— sets  in,  is  sometimes 
,  I  o-reat,  more  particularly  when  an  acute  inflammation  supervenes  on  chronic 
disease  of  the  larynx,  that  life  may  be  extinguished  before  the  Surgeon  has 
time  to  open  the  windpipe,  if  he  endeavour  to  do  so  by  tracheotomy.  In 
extreme  cases,  in  which  the  lungs  have  become  slowly  engorged,  the  action  of 
the  heart  is  already  enfeebled,  and  a  sudden  spasm  occurring  at  the  glottis 
will  at  once  place  the  patient  beyond  recovery.    But  even  though  life  appear 
for  the  moment  extinct,  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  Surgeon  to  open  the 
air-passage  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  to  endeavour,  by  means  of  artificial 
I  respiration,  to  revive  the  flickering  spark  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  experience  a 
o;reater  satisfaction  in  the  exercise  of  our  profession,  or  to  witness  a  greater 
triumph  of  art,  than  in  thus  snatching  a  patient  out  of  the  very  jaws  of  death. 

An  objection  has  been  urged  to  laryngotomy  in  these  cases,  that  it  does  not 
allow  the  patient  to  wear  a  tube  without  much  irritation  being  induced. 
This,  however,  I  have  not  found  to  be  the  case  in  my  practice.  I  have  had 
patients  who  have  worn  silver  tubes  in  this  situation  a  considerable  number  of 
years,  in  one  case  as  many  as  twelve,  and  in  whom  no  special  irritation  has 
been  occasioned  by  them. 

After-Treatment  of  Laryngotomy  and  Tracheotomy. — In  all  cases 
after  the  windpipe  has  been  opened,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  well- 
warmed  room,  the  air  of  which  should  be  kept  moist  by  means  of  steam.  A 
rhin  piece  of  muslin  folded  two  or  three  times  may  be  laid  over  the  opening 
(jf  the  tube  to  exclude  dust.  If  the  operation  have  been  performed  for  some 
temporary  obstruction  of  the  glottis,  such  as  the  impaction  of  a  foreign  body, 
the  tube  may  be  taken  out  as  soon  as  the  cause  is  removed,  and  the  wound 
allowed  to  heal  by  granulation,  or  as  suggested  by  MacCormac,  the  wound  in 
the  trachea  may  be  closed  by  cat-gut  sutures. 

The  afier-ireatment  of  irachpotomy  for  membranous  Jar  i/7ig  it  is  requires  special 
attention,  as  the  success  of  the  operation  depends  almost  entirely  upon  it. 
The  objects  in  view  are,  1st,  to  provide  a  warm  moist  atmosphere,  in  order  to 
■liminish  as  far  as  possible  the  risk  of  bronchitis  ;  2nd,  to  keep  the  tube 
(;lean  and  free  ;  3rd,  to  hasten  the  separation  of  the  membrane  and  limit  its 
'.■xtension  ;  and  4th,  to  remove  the  tube  at  the  earliest  possible  period. 

A  warm  moist  atmosphere  is  best  provided  by  placing  the  child  in  a  bed 
over  which  a  sort  of  tent  of  sheets  is  reared,  supported  by  pieces  of  lath  or 
iron  attached  to  the  legs  of  the  bedstead.  One  side  of  this  tent  must  be  left 
open,  and  through  this  opening  a  current  of  steam  must  be  introduced  from  a 
kettle,  to  the  nozzle  of  which  a  tin  tube  is  attached.  The  best  apparatus  for 
this  purpose  is  the  "  croup  kettle,"  invented  by  R.  W.  Parker,  which  supplies 
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a  current  of  warm  air  mixed  with  tlie  steam,  thus  efficiently  mai.itainin? 
ventilation  as  well  as  warmth  and  moisture.    By  its  means  the  temperature 
can  be  easily  reo-iilated,  so  that  there  is  little  risk  of  weakening  the  child  bv 
over-heating.    2.  Tim  lulw-  musi  Iw  kepi  clean  by  ft-eqnently  removing  the 
inner  part  and  washing  it  witli  warm  water  and  cleaning  the  inside  with  a 
feather.    If  it  is  caked  inside  with  dried  mucus,  this  will  rcHdily  be  removed 
by  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.    After  the  fourth  day  the  outer  tube  also 
may  be  removed  and  cleaned  once  every  twenty-four  hours.    The  patient  must 
be  constantly  watched  day  and  night,  and  any  mucus  that  appears  at  the  orifice 
of  the  tube  during  efforts  at  coughing  must  be  wiped  away  with  a  sponge. 
?>.  To  hasten  the  separation  of  the  membrane  and  to  prevent  its  extension  various  • 
substances  may  be  administered  by  inhalation.    Carbolic  acid,  creasote  and 
eucalyptus  oil  may  be  given  by  adding  a  few  drops  to  the  water  in  the  kettle, 
from  which  the  steam  is  being  supplied.    Quinine  may  be  administered  by- 
raeans  of  a  spray  from  a  Siegle's  apparatus,  the  solution  used  containing  about 
four  grains  to  the  ounce.    Solvents  may  be  used  in  the  same  way  to  soften  the  ■< 
membrane  :  the  best  of  these  is  carbonate  of  soda  (gr.  xx.  to  3]'.).    Lactic  acid 
also  has  been  recommended,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  superior  to  the  soda  . 
solution.    These  substances  in  spray  may  be  used  every  two  or  three  hours, 
the  child  being  wrapped  in  a  mackintosh  cloth  at  the  time  to  avoid  wetting  : 
the  clothes.    R.  W.  Parker,  believing  that  in  all  cases  of  membranous  laryngitis  ■ 
the  disease  is  at  first  local,  and  that  the  general  symptoms  are  due  to  the 
absorption  of  the  unhealthy  products  of  the  local  process,  insists  very  strongly 
on  the  necessity  of  clearing  these  away  both  at  the  time  of  the  operation  and 
afterwards.    Before  inserting  the  tube  he  recommends  that  the  incision  in 
the  trachea  should  be  held  open  with  hooks  or  a  dilator,  while  all  membrane 
within  reach  is  removed  by  means  of  a  feather  which  has  previously  been  j 
soaked  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.    In  order  to  clear  the  larynx  the  . 
feather  may  be  passed  upwards  into  the  mouth.    This  apparently  severe  treat-  • 
ment  has  in  his  hands  proved  very  successful,  no  fewer  than  8  out  of  16  cases  • 
thus  treated  having  recovered. 

The  feeding  of  the  patient  must  not  be  neglected,  even  if  considerable 
persuasion  be  necessary  to  make  the  child  swallow.    Food  should  be  given  1 
about  every  two  hours,  and  soft  solids  will  often  be  taken  more  easily  than  1 
liquids. 

4.  The  removal  of  the  tahe  should  always  be  accomi)lished  as  soon  as  • 
possible.  It  is  often  difficult  to  determine  when  this  can  be  done  safely.  . 
Many  tubes  are  made  with  an  opening  at  the  upper  part,  so  that  the  patency 
of  the  glottis  can  be  ascertained  by  placing  the  finger  over  the  external 
opening,  and  observing  the  effect.  The  return  of  the  voice,  more  or  less 
perfectly,  when  the  opening  is  closed,  is  usually  a  sign  that  the  tube  may 
safely  be  removed. 

Difficulty  in  establishing  natural  respiration  after  Tracheotomy.— 

In  rare  cases  it  is  found  impossible  to  dispense  with  the  tracheotomy  tube  on 
account  of  the  occurrence  of  laryngeal  obstruction  either  at  once  or  after  an 
interval.  Cases  of  this  kind  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  ;  those  in  which 
the  obstruction  is  due  to  spasm  or  paralysis  of  the  larynx,  and  those  in  which 
there  is  actual  mechanical  obstruction.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
passage  of  air  through  the  larynx,  alter  a  tube  has  been  worn  for  some  time, 
causes  spasm  of  the  glottis,  which  may  threaten  suffocation.    This  cause  may 
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be  suspected  if  the  breathing  is  free  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  whilst 
the  opening  in  the  trachea  is  closed.  The  spasm  is  best  overcome  by  removing 
the  tube  periodically  for  longer  or  shorter  intervals  until  the  patient  becomes 
accustomed  to  its  absence  ;  or  a  tube  with  an  opening  in  its  upper  part  may  be 
used,  and  the  external  opening  may  be  plugged  with  a  cork  which  can  be  at 
once  removed  should  dyspnoea  occur.  If  these  methods  fail,  catheterization  or 
intubation  of  the  larynx  should  be  tried.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Bilton  Pollard 
the  tracheotomy  tube  had  been  worn  for  nearly  two  years,  and  in  spite  of 
many  kinds  of  treatment  could  not  be  dispensed  with.  A  Macewen's  tracheal 
catheter  was  introduced  and  left  in  for  thirty-one  hours,  after  which  the 
breathing  was  easy,  and  in  fourteen  days  the  tracheotomy  wound  had  healed. 
An  O'Dwyer's  intubation  tube  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  such  cases. 
Paralysis  of  the  abductor  muscles  has  been  recorded  by  Gerhardt,  but  it  is 
exceedingly  rare  and  its  cause  is  very  uncertain. 

Mechanical  ohstruction  after  tracheotomy  may  arise  from  three  causes  : 
obstruction  by  masses  of  fungating  granulation  tissue,  adhesion  of  the 
vocal  cords,  and  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  glottis,  consequent  upon  the 
disease  for  which  the  operation  was  performed.  The  formation  of  fungating 
granulation  tissue  may  occur  above  the  tube,  projecting  upwards  into  the 
larynx,  or  more  rarely  below  the  tube  where  its  point  touches  the  trachea. 
E.  W.  Parker  has  recorded  a  fatal  case  of  obstruction  of  the  tube  by  a 
mass  of  granulation  tissue  formed  below  it.  More  commonly  the  granula- 
tion tissue  is  above  the  tube  and  prevents  its  removal.  The  treatment  in 
these  cases  consists  in  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver,  either  by  means 
of  a  coated  probe  or  a  brush  dipped  in  a  solution  of  30  grains  to  one 
ounce  of  water,  introduced  by  the  wound.  If  this  fails,  a  tracheal  catheter 
may  be  passed  through  the  larynx,  and  retained  for  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty-six  hours,  or  intubation  may  be  performed.  The  pressure  of  the  tube 
destroys  the  fungating  mass.  If  this  fails  the  parts  may  be  carefully  scraped 
with  a  sharp  spoon,  the  head  being  allowed  to  fall  backwards  so  that  blood 
shall  not  flow  down  into  the  lungs,  or  as  a  last  resource  thyrotomy  may  be 
performed  and  the  granulation  tissue  removed.  Chloroform  is,  of  course, 
required  for  any  of  these  proceedings.  Adhesion  of  the  vocal  cords  is  rare, 
and  is  treated  by  the  passage  of  an  instrument  upwards  from  the  wound,  or  by 
division  of  the  adhesions  followed  by  intubation.  Cicatricial  contraction 
commonly  occurs  in  cases  of  syphilitic  disease,  and  usually  resists  all  simple 
treatment.  In  a  case  of  this  nature  E.  C.  Stabb  perforrned  thyrotomy  and 
removed  the  cicatricial  tissue  which  replaced  the  true  and  false  vocal  cords  of 
the  right  side,  together  with  a  large  piece  of  necrosed  cricoid  cartilage.  The 
patient  made  a  complete  recovery. 

Intubation  of  the  Larynx.— Since  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century 
various  attempts  have  been  made,  sometimes  with  success,  to  relieve  acute  or 
chronic  laryngeal  obstruction  by  the  passage  of  a  tube  from  the  mouth  through 
the  larynx  into  the  trachea.  In  recent  years  the  utility  of  "  catheterization  of 
the  larynx  "  has  been  especially  demonstrated  by  Macewen,  who,  in  1880, 
pubhshed  four  cases  in  which  this  treatment  was  adopted.  In  two  instances 
a  catheter  was  passed  through  the  larynx  for  the  relief  of  obstruction  due  to 
'cdema  of  the  glottis ;  both  cases  recovered.  In  a  third  case  the  tube  was 
used  m  place  of  preliminary  tracheotomy  during  the  removal  of  a  carcinoma  of 
the  tongue  and  pharynx  ;  it  served  its  purpose  well,  the  aperture  of  the  larynx 
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being  plugged  aronud  the  tube  with  a  spontre    In  the  fnnvHn  n..  : 
.ntonded  to  use  the  catheter  during  a  simkr'^peraLn  aud       i  duc^ 
had  been  successfully  practised  beforehand,  but  the  patient  died  dunt  ? 
administration  of  the  chloroform.  pdi^itni  aica  ciuiing  the 

A  short  tube  which  could  be  left  in  the  larynx,  with  its  larj^Pr  .n.n..  a 
resting  on  the  cords,  was  first  employed  by  BouchuJ  h  18  8  b  t'  he  c?:dit  of 
devising-  the  method  of  "  intubation  of  the  larynx  "  as  at  present  nrac  lt 

passed  into  the  larynx  is  represented  in  Fig.  772.    The  expanded  uppe  end 
of  the  tube  rests  upon  the  ventricular  bands,  and  the  constricted  paTbe  1^ 
lies  between  the  vocal  cords.    The  tubes  are  made  in  different  sizes.  The 
other  instruments  required  are  an  efficient  gag,  a  specially  constructed  "  intio 
ducer    for  placing  the  tube  in  the  larynx,  and  an  "  exh-actor  "  for  removin, 
It.    Ihe    introducer    is  screwed  on  to  a  steel  obturator  which  accurately  fits 
the  tube.    If  the  patient  be  a  child  it  should  be  seated  on 
the  nurse's  lap  with  the  head  against  her  left  shoulder.  An 
assistant  standing  behind  steadies  the  head  and  holds  the 
gag.  The  Surgeon,  sitting  in  front  of  the  patient,  passes  his 
left  index  finger  to  the  upper  aperture  of  the  larynx,  and 
with  this  as  a  guide,  inserts  the  tube  by  means  of  the 
"  introducer,"  which  is  then  at  once  removed.    A  loop  of 
thread  attached  to  the  head  of  the  tube  serves  as  a  safeguard 
against  leaving  the  tube  in  the  oesophagus  ;  it  may  be  cut 
and  withdrawn  as  soon  as  it  is  certain  that  the  tube  is  in  its 
right  position.    This  is  shown  by  an  attack  of  coughing 
and  the  relief  aflForded  to  the  breathing.    After  a  short 
time  the  larynx  becomes  very  tolerant  of  the  presence  of  the 
tube  and  in  some  cases  it  has  been  worn  for  long  periods. 
The  interference  with  the  act  of  swallowing  caused  by  the 
tube  varies  considerably  ;  soft  solids  are  usually  taken  more 
easily  than  fluids,  and  it  has  been  found  that  often  degluti- 
tion is  most  easy  when  the  child  is  lying  on  its  back  with 
the  head  slightly  dependent. 

The  operation  of  intubation  is  not  easy.    It  is  far  easier 
to  pass  the  tube  into  the  pharynx  than  into  the  larynx, 
and  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  Surgeon  should  gain  the  required  skill  by 
practice  on  the  cadaver. 

Indications. — Speaking  generally  it  may  be  said  that  intubation  should  be 
tried  as  a  substitute  for  tracheotomy  in  cases  of  obstruction  due  to  simple 
oedematous  laryngitis  or  to  oedema  of  the  glottis  such  as  follows  scalds  of  the 
larynx.  It  has  also  been  employed  successfully  in  the  treatment  of  chronic 
forms  of  laryngeal  obstruction,  sometimes  after  division  of  cicatricial  bands, 
and  reference  has  already  been  made  to  its  use  in  cases  in  which  difl!iculty  is 
met  with  in  establishing  natural  respiration  after  tracheotomy. 

In  connexion  with  membranous  laryngitis  it  is  impossible  at  the  present 
time  to  speak  positively  of  the  relative  merits  of  intubation  and  tracheotomy. 
It  seems  probable,  however,  that  if  the  hopes  entertained  of  the  treatment  of 
diphtheria  with  the  antitoxin  are  realized,  and  the  false  membrane  can  be 
rapidly  loosened  and  detached,  intubation  may  be  found  more  successful  than 
hitherto.    A  large  number  of  statistics  have  been  brought  forward  to  show  the 


Fig.  772.— O'Dwyer's 
Intubation  Tube — 
size  for  children  of 
from  five  to  seven 
years  of  age. 
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.1   J      T  -R  T^.-iU  hit;  ooUected  1841)  cases  of 
relative  mortality  of  the  two  methoas    X  R  Ba  1      col      ^  ^.^^^^ 

intubation,  and  adding  these  to  -2''*'.  «''^"'J!'!tro730-4  per  cent^  whilst 

fas  Ball  remarks,  there  is  much  swelKng  about  the  pharynx  and  tonsils.  To 
hose  who  have  made  themselves  skilled  in  the  introduction  of  the  tube 
ntTbattn  is  sxmp^^^^  has  the  advantage  that  consent 

0  "^^^^^^^  is  readily  obtained  ;  the  tube  can  usually  be  dispensed  w  th 
about  the  fifth  day,  and  thus  in  successful  cases  the  average  dura  ion  of  th 
ti-^Itoent  is  shorte  than  after  tracheotomy.  Lastly,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
the  tube  becomes  blocked  and  expelled  by  coughing  in  the  "  f  ^^^^ 
assistance,  the  position  is  more  critical  than  any  which  is  li^^l^/^  ™ 
tracheotomy.  On  the  whole  the  evidence  is  certainly  in  favour  of  its  contmued 
S  but  intubation  for  diphtheria  should  never  be  attempted  unless  the 
necessary  meaus  for  the  performance  of  tracheotomy  are  at  hand. 

SUKGICAL  OPEBATIONS  ON  THE  CHEST. 

Tapping  the  Pleural  CAViTY.-The  operation  of  Tapping  the  Plei^ral 
Cavity  is  required  in  cases  of  hydrothorax,  empyema,  and  hsemothorax.  The 
point  of  selection  is  a  spot  in  the  fifth  intercostal  space  on  the  ateral  median 
Le.    This  point  is  crossed  by  a  line  drawn  horizontally  round  the  body  from 

the  nipple  to  the  spine.  ^  ^  ■  t 

As  it  is  of  great  importance  in  cases  of  hydrothorax  to  exclude  the  air  from 
the  pleural  sac,  the  operation  is  now  almost  invariably  performed  by  the 
aspirator  The  ordinary  bottle-aspirator  (Fig.  773)  will  usually  be  found  the 
most  convenient  instrument.  The  air  having  been  exhausted  from  the  bottle 
by  means  of  the  air-pump,  and  the  stop-cock  closed,  the  chest  is  tapped  m  the 
way  presently  to  be  described  with  the  aspirator- trochar  ;  and  the  cock  m  its 
side  being  turned  on,  the  fluid  rushes  into  the  bottle  to  fill  up  the  vacuum. 
The  origtnal  aspirator,  as  invented  by  Dieulafoy  (Fig.  94,  Vol.  I.),  may  be 
used,  and  can  easily  be  converted  into  a  siphon. 

Thompson's  "  Siphon-trocJmr  "  will  usually  answer  the  purpose  well  enough. 
If  it  be  used  the  fluid  is  allowed  to  run  off  by  the  elastic  tube,  the  end  of  which 
is  immersed  in  a  vessel  containing  a  1  in  20  solution  of  carbolic  acid  (Fig.  774). 

In  the  absence  of  all  special  instruments  the  chest  may  be  safely  tapped 
with  a  common  trochar  by  the  simple  method  suggested  by  Eeybard.  A 
piece  of  thick  linen  or  cotton  rag  free  from  holes  is  made  into  a  funnel,  the 
narrow  end  of  which  is  tied  lightly  round  the  cannula  immediately  below  its 
expanded  end.  The  funnel  is  then  thoroughly  soaked  in  carbolic  oil  (1  in 
10).  When  the  trochar  is  withdrawn  the  funnel  of  oiled  rag  hangs  down 
from  the  end  of  the  cannula,  and  serves  to  direct  the  fluid  into  a  vessel  held 
to  receive  it,  and  at  the  same  time  it  forms  an  efficient  valve  which  prevents 
the  entrance  of  air  during  inspiration. 

Whatever  plan  be  adopted,  the  side  of  the  chest,  the  operator's  hands  and 
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all  insfcruments  used  must  be  carefully  washed  in  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
1  m  20).  The  Icrer  border  of  the  sixth  rib  is  then  felt  for,  and  if  a  L^, 
8  being  used  a  small  incision  may  be  made  through  the  skin,  parallel  to  it  in 
the  mid-axillary  line.  The  point  chosen  should  correspond  to  the  intoi^vaJ 
between  two  digitations  of  the  serratus  magnus.  If  the  aspirator  is  bein!. 
used  no  mcieion  is  required.  The  skin  is  then  drawn  upwards  till  the  point 
Chosen  m  the  skin  corresponds  to  the  upper  border  of  the  rib,  and  the  point 
01  the  trochar  is  then  slipped  over  its  margin  and  thrust  sharply  and  firmlv 
into  the  pleural  sac,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  penetrating  the  thickened  pleura 
and  any  layer  of  false  membrane,  which  if  the  instrument  were  pushed 


Fig.  773.— Tapping  the  Chest  by  the  Bottle-Aspii-ator. 

slowly  on,  might  be  thrust  before  it.  By  thus  passing  the  trochar  immediately 
above  the  rib  any  risk  of  wounding  the  intercostal  artery  or  nerve  is  avoided, 
while  by  drawing  up  the  skin  before  so  doing  the  superficial  opening  and  that 
in  the  intercostal  muscles  and  pleura  do  not  correspond  and  thus  the  track  of 
the  trochar  is  eflficiently  closed.  After  the  withdrawal  of  the  cannula  the 
puncture  is  covered  with  some  dry  cotton-wool  and  collodion,  or  by  a  piece  of 
adhesive  plaster,  and  will  usually  unite  without  trouble. 

If  the  aspirator  is  used  the  details  described  iii  Vol.  I.,  p.  24:b,  must  be 
attended  to.  It  must  be  remembered  that  when  the  vacuum  is  moderately 
perfect  the  lung  is  being  expanded  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  with  a 
force  equal  to  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  This  may  possibly  cause 
some  injury  by  rupture  of  adhesions,  and  even  cause  hsemorrhage  from  the 
lung.  If  therefore  the  patient  complains  of  severe  pain  after  a  certain 
amount  of  fluid  has  been  withdrawn,  or  if  the  fluid  becomes  blood-stained,  the 
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operation  must  at  once  be  brought  to  an  end,  and  repeated  after  an  interval 

of  a  day  or  two,  if  necessary.  -i.  j  u 

The  importance  of  antiseptic  precautions  such  as  have  been  described  above 
is  very  crreat  even  in  a  simple  case  of  hydrothorax.  If  they  are  rigidly  carried 
out  tapping  may  be  repeated  several  times  without  evil  result,  but  shou  d 
they  be  neglected  the  hydrothorax  is  very  prone  to  become  converted  into 

empyema.  u   i.  • 

Surgical  Treatment  of  Empyema.— When  the  fluid  m  the  chest  is 
purulent  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  patient's  chance  of  recovery  is 
but  small,  except  by  surgical  interference.     The  consideration  of  general 


Pig.  774.— Tapping  the  Cliest  by  the  Siphon-Trochar. 


symptoms  indicating  the  presence  of  pus  in  the  pleura  belongs  to  medicine 
rather  than  to  surgery,  and  need  not  be  discussed  here.  In  all  cases  of  doubt 
the  diagnosis  may  be  readily  made  by  means  of  the  aspirator.  The  presence 
of  pus  having  been  determined,  there  should  be  no  delay  in  removing  it.  The 
longer  it  is  left,  the  more  firmly  the  lung  becomes  bound  down  by  adhesions, 
and  the  probability  of  its  perfect  expansion  becomes  less.  Moreover,  the  pus 
may  burrow  beyond  the  limits  of  the  pleural  cavity,  finding  its  way  down- 
wards into  the  iliac  fossa,  or  more  rarely  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  thus 
add  greatly  to  the  gravity  of  the  case.  The  proportion  of  cases  of  empyema 
which  are  cured  by  simple  aspiration  is  so  small  that  valuable  time  should  not 
be  lost  in  attempting  this  before  proceeding  to  drain  the  cavity. 

The  operation  of  opening  the  pleura  for  empyema,  though  one  of  the  most 
ancient  in  surgery,  was  until  recently  so  unsatisfactory  in  its  results  that  it 
was  resorted  to  only  in  the  last  extremity.    The  fatal  result  that  so  frequently 
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followed  was  due  to  septic  fever  and  prolonged  suppuration  consequent  unon 
imperfect  drainage  and  decomposition  of  the  retained  fluid.  With  the  view 
of  preventing  the  accumulation  of  pus  and  diminishing  the  risk  of  sent!,, 
poisoning  Goodfellow  and  l)e  Morgan  adopted  the  use  of  Chassai.nLH 
drainage-  ubes  with  considerable  advantage  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  intro- 
duction of  efficient  antiseptic  treatment  that  the  operation  became  really  safe 
and  successful.  In  discussing  the  operation  the  following  points  have  to  be 
considered  The  best  point  for  making  the  opening  ;  2.  The  method  of 

making  it ;  3.  The  form  of  tube  ;  4.  The  dressing  and  after-treatment  • 
0  The  removal  of  the  tube  ;  (1.  The  results  ;  and  7.  The  subsequent  treatment' 
ot  the  cavity  should  the  lung  fail  to  expand. 

1.  The  best  point  for  the  opening  is  the  subject  of  considerable  difference 
of  opinion.    When  the  Surgeon  is  free  to  choose  the  position  of  the  opening 
he  may  either  select  a  point  in  the  sixth  intercostal  space  in  front  of  the 
posterior  axillary  liue,  or  a  point  slightly  below  and  outside  the  angle  of 
the  scapula.    Objection  has  been  raised  to  the  latter  position  on  account  of 
the  closer  proximity  of  the  ribs  here  than  further  forward,  and  the  greater 
thickness  of  the  overlying  muscles.    It  has  further  been  pointed  out  that  as 
the  patient  usually  lies  on  the  affected  side,  an  opening  in  the  axilla  is  more 
dependent  than  one  further  back,  and  again,  that  an" opening  made  too  far 
back  is  liable  to  become  early  overlapped  by  the  expanding  lung,  and  drainage 
thus  interfered  with,  or  a  sinus  difficult  to  heal  may  be  left  running  forwards 
towards  the  anterior  part  of  the  chest.    Notwithstanding  these  theoretical 
considerations,  it  is  found  that,  in  practice,  an  opening  below  and  external 
to  the  angle  of  the  scapula  is  very  efficient,  and  if,  as  is  usually  advisable,  a 
piece  of  rib  is  excised,  the  narrowness  of  the  intercostal  spaces  is  no  objection. 
If,  however,  the  Surgeon  is  called  upon  to  operate  without  assistance,  or  in  a 
case  in  which  the  administration  of  an  anaesthetic  is  thought  inadvisable,  the 
removal  of  a  piece  of  rib  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  opening  best  made 
in  the  axilla  at  the  point  above  described. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  John  Marshall  that,  immediately  outside  and  below 
the  junction  of  the  fifth  rib  with  its  cartilage,  there  is  a  point  in  the  chest  wall 
at  which,  from  the  comparative  absence  of  superjacent  muscles,  the  pleura  is  but 
slightly  supported  externally,  and  through  this  he  believed  that  an  empyema 
tends  naturally  to  point.  This  point  is  above  the  origin  of  the  external  oblique, 
external  to  the  insertion  of  the  rectus  and  internal  to  the  origin  of  the  serratus 
magnus.  It  is  covered  by  the  outer  edge  of  the  pectoralis  major,  and  is  beyond 
the  anterior  limit  of  the  external  intercostal  muscle.    That  an  empyema  may 
perforate  the  chest  at  this  point  is  undoubted,  but  according  to  most  authori- 
ties it  tends  to  point  higher  up  in  the  second  or  third  space.  Marshall, 
arguing  from  the  excellent  results  that  usually  follow  the  opening  of  an  em- 
pyema pointing  in  front,  suggested  that  the  opening  should  always  be  made 
at  the  thin  point  above  mentioned,  but  subsequent  experience  has  not  shown 
that  this  method  presents  any  practical  advantages. 

When  an  empyema  is  pointing  subcutaneously,  the  superficial  collection  of 
pus  should  be  opened  and,  as  a  rule,  a  second  opening  will  be  required  in  a 
more  convenient  position.  In  a  case  of  localized  empyema  the  incision  must, 
of  course,  be  made  over  the  collection  of  pus. 

2.  The  method  of  operating. — Chloroform  should  always  be  used  in 
preference  to  ether,  and  the  operation  should  be  performed  with  the  strictest 
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antiseptic  precautions.  The  patient  should  be  drawn  well  to  the  edge  of  the 
■  ^le  i  that  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  roll  him  on  to  the  sound  side,  a 
position  which  is  apt  seriously  to  interfere  with  the  breathing  A  point  on 
Jhe  ninth  rib  is  chosen  which  is  slightly  external  to  the  angle  of  the  scapula 
when  the  arm  is  by  the  side. 

\n  incision  from  two  to  three  inches  in  length  is  made  directly  upon  the 
rib  the  periosteum  of  which  must  be  divided  in  the  long  axis  of  the  bone. 
The  wound  is  then  held  widely  open  with  the  blunt  hooks  and  the  periosteum 
stripped  from  the  exposed  part  of  the  rib  with  an  elevator,  which  must  not  be 
too  sharp    No  difficulty  will  be  found  in  turning  the  intercostal  artery  out  o1 
its  o-roove  at  the  lower  border.    A  curved  elevator  is  then  passed  completely 
unda-  the  rib  and  the  bone  divided  in  two  places  with  a  saw  or  bone-forceps, 
and  about^an  inch  and  a  half  of  its  length  removed.    The  pleura  should  not 
be  wonnded  up  to  this  stage  in  the  operation.    All  bleeding  having  been 
arrested,  the  pleura  may  be  opened  and  the  tube  inserted.    If  it  be  preferred 
the  operation  may  be  performed  by  a  J'Shaped  incision,  but  this  usually 
presents  no  advantage  over  the  simple  longitudinal.    The  removal  of  a  piece 
of  rib  is  not  accompanied  by  any  difficulty  or  danger.  Necrosis  rarely  follows, 
not  more  often  apparently  than  after  the  simple  insertion  of  a  tube  between 
the  ribs.    New  bone  rapidly  forms  from  the  periosteum,  and  after  a  time  the 
continuity  of  the  rib  is  restored,  and  sometimes  a  mass  of  bone  fills  the  inter- 
costal spaces. 

The  advantage  of  removing  a  piece  of  rib  is  that  a  larger  opening  can  be 
made,  which  facihtates  the  escape  of  the  masses  of  lymph  which  are  often 
present  in  the  pus,  permits  the  introduction  of  the  finger  to  investigate  the 
condition  of  the  cavity,  and  allows  the  use  of  a  large  drainage-tube. 

If  the  removal  of  the  rib  is  not  practised  the  opening  is  best  made,  as 
before  said,  in  the  sixth  intercostal  space  about  an  inch  in  front  of  the  posterior 
axillary  Hue.  An  incision  should  be  made  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length  parallel  to  the  upper  border  of  the  sixth  rib  and  exposing  it  clearly. 
Any  superficial  vessel  that  bleeds  may  then  be  secured.  The  intercostal 
muscles  and  pleura  are  next  punctured  with  the  scalpel,  guided  by  the  left 
forefinger  in  the  wound,  immediately  above  the  rib,  so  as  to  avoid  the  inter- 
costal artery.  The  blade  of  the  knife  must  be  parallel  to  the  rib.  A  pair  of 
dressing-forceps  may  then  be  introduced  and  the  wound  stretched  by  expanding 
the  blades,  after  which  the  tube  may  be  at  once  inserted. 

8.  The  Tube. — The  ordinary  india-rubber  drainage-tube  should  be  used,  but 
care  must  be  taken  that  there  is  no  hole  in  the  part  corresponding  to  the  chest 
wall,  as  granulations  are  apt  to  sprout  up  into  it  and  obstruct  the  lumen.  It 
must  be  provided  with  a  shield,  lest  it  slip  into  the  pleural  cavity.  The  best 
form  is  that  suggested  by  E.  B.  Baxter.  It  is  thus  prepared  :  In  the  middle 
of  a  piece  of  sheet  india-rubber,  about  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  one 
inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  square,  a  round  hole  is  cut  of  the  same  size  as 
the  drainage-tube.  The  tube  is  then  passed  through  for  a  sufficient  distance, 
and  split  into  four  pieces  sufficiently  long  to  reach  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
shield,  to  which  they  are  attached  by  silver  wire.  The  remainder  of  the  tube 
on  the  other  side  of  the  shield  must  have  holes  cut  in  it  at  intervals,  as  in  an 
ordinary  drainage-tube.  The  tube  must  vary  in  diameter  with  the  size  of  the 
cavity,  and,  as  the  discharge  lessens,  a  smaller  one  may  be  substituted.  It 
need  never  be  more  than  two  or  three  inches  in  length.  Nothing  is  gained  by 
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luf  tfd'^l'  '"'^^  '''''      P^^'^^-^  '  the  fluid 

out,  and  only  causes  needless  irritation. 

shnnl  Jl''  ^^f  after-treatment.    The  deep  part  of  the  dressing 

hou  d  consis   of  cyanide  or  alembroth  guu.e,  over  which  it  is  well  to  p 
.1  p  ece  of  oiled  silk  or  some  other  impermeable  material,  to  prevent  tte 
ciischarge  soaking  directly  through  opposite  the  wound.  The  outer  part  of  th 
dressing  should  consist  of  an  absorbent  mass  of  antiseptic  wool,  subh mat. 
wood-wool  carded  oakum,  or  carbolized  jiite.    For  the  first  few  days  the 
dressing  should  be  clianged  at  least  daily,  but  the  intervals  may  be  gradually 
increased    When  the  dressing  is  removed,  the  entrance  of  impure  air  should 
be  prevented  by  immediately  covering  the  wound  with  a  piece  of  rag  soaked 
in  some  antiseptic  solution.    In  ordinary  cases  nothing  is  gained  by  washing 
out  the  cavity  with  antiseptic  solutions,  a  proceeding  which  has  been  known 
to  cause  sudden  death  in  more  than  one  case,  an  accident  the  cause  of  which 
IS  quite  unknown.    If,  however,  it  is  thought  necessary  to  wash  out  a  cavity 
the  discharge  from  which  is  profuse  and  offensive,  two  tubes  of  unequal  siz^ 
should  be  inserted  as  recommended  by  Godlee  and  the  fluid  slowly  injected 
ihrough  the  smaller  one.    In  this  way  a  free  escape  for  the  fluid  is  ensured. 

5.  The  removal  of  the  tube.  The  time  at  which  the  tube  should  be  re- 
moved IS  often  a  difficult  point  to  determine.  When  the  discharge  becomes 
purely  serous  and  very  small  in  amount,  the  tube  may  at  first  be  shortened  till 
It  IS  just  long  enough  to  retain  its  position.  It  is  then  often  forced  out  by 
the  granulations,  or  by  the  expanding  lung.  It  is  well  to  examine  the  cavity 
carefully  with  a  probe  before  removing  the  tube,  as  the  space  unclosed  may  be 
larger  than  would  be  supposed  from  the  amount  of  discharge.  So  long  as  a 
distinct  cavity  remains  the  tube  should  be  retained.  In  young  chtldren, 
especially  if  the  opening  has  been  made  early,  the  tube  may  sometimes  be 
removed  after  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  often  need  not  be  retained  after  a  fort- 
night. In  adults,  in  whom  expansion  of  the  lung  is  often  less  perfect,  and 
whose  chest-walls  are  too  rigid  to  sink  in,  many  months  usually  elapse  before 
the  cavity  is  closed,  and  in  some  cases  complete  recovery  never  takes  place. 
Long  sinuses,  very  troublesome  to  heal,  are  occasionally  left.  These  commonly 
arise  from  opening  too  far  back  or  too  low  down,  or  from  the  prolonged 
retention  of  tubes  of  needless  length. 

In  some  cases  in  which  a  small  cavity  remains  and  refuses  to  heal,  Godlee  has 
obtained  good  results  by  removing  the  tube  and  passing  a  small  catheter  along 
the  track  daily,  so  as  to  give  exit  to  any  discharge  which  may  have  accumulated. 

6.  The  results  of  the  operation  for  empyema  are  usually  as  satisfactory  now 
as  they  were  formerly  unsatisfactory.  In  children,  especially  if  the  health  is 
otherwise  good,  recovery  is  the  rule.  The  temperature  falls  immediately  after 
the  operation,  and  unless  some  complication  occur,  seldom  rises  again.  If 
the  operation  be  not  too  long  delayed,  complete  expansion  of  the  lung  usually 
takes  place.  This  is  effected  by  the  gradual  adhesion  of  the  two  pleural 
surfaces  to  each  other,  commencing  in  the  angle  of  reflexion  from  the  chest 
walls  to  the  lung. 

Operation  for  enipijema  tvithout  antisejjlic  precautions  may  occasionally  be 
necessary  when  the  means  of  proper  treatment  are  not  obtainable.  The 
Surgeon  must  then  rely  on  freedom  of  drainage,  by  which  it  may  be  possible 
so  far  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  decomposable  matter  in  the  chest,  that  the 
dose  of  septic  products  absorbed  by  the  patient  shall  not  be  sufficient  to  cause 
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serious  constitutional  disturbance.  This  object  is  best  attained  either  by 
making  a  free  incision  some  inches  in  length  between  two  ribs,  or  by  the 
insertion  of  two  tubes,  one  in  the  ordinary  situation,  and  one  at  the  lowest 
possible  point  in  the  pleura.  The  second  opening  may  be  made  upon  a  curved 
probe  passed  in  at  the  upper  wound. 

In  cases  of  tuberculous  empyema  operation  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided. 
In  cases  in  which  drainage  is  necessary  it  may  be  advisable  very  carefully  to 
wash  out  the  cavity  with  two  tubes  in  the  way  above  described. 

7.  Estlander's  Operation. — In  cases  in  which  the  cavity  of  the  empyema 
continues  to  discharge  after  many  months,  or  even  years,  showing  no  signs  of 
diminishing  either  by  contraction  of  the  chest- walls  or  expansion  of  the  lung,  the 
patient's  condition  becomes  very  serious.  If  the  cavity  be  very  small  it  is  possible 
the  sinus  may  remain  discharging  a  small  quantity  of  pus  without  causing  much 
inconvenience,  but  if  it  be  of  any  size  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  it  clean,  and 
the  health  is  gradually  impaired  by  the  constant  absorption  of  small  quantities 
of  septic  matter,  and  finally  death  will  almost  inevitably  occur  from  albumenoid 
degeneration  of  the  viscera.  In  such  cases  Estlander  proposed  the  removal  of 
the  bony  wall  of  the  chest  corresponding  to  the  cavity,  so  that  the  soft  parts  of 
the  chest-wall  should  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  lung. 
This  operation  has  now  been  performed  in  a  large  number  of  cases  with  a  very 
considerable  measure  of  success.  The  area  of  the  cavity  must  first  be  accurately 
ascertained  by  careful  probing.  The  ribs  are  then  exposed  by  a  free  incision. 
This  may  be  done  by  raising  a  large  flap,  or  by  a  single  vertical  incision.  In 
whichever  way  it  is  done  the  whole  area  from  which  the  ribs  are  to  be  removed 
must  be  fully  exposed,  so  that  the  thickened  pleura  can  be  cut  away  as  well  as 
the  bones,  and  any  bleeding  vessel  easily  secured.  The  ribs  having  been 
exposed  are  removed  separately  to  the  required  extent  by  the  method  already 
described.  The  thickened  pleura  with  the  periosteum  which  has  been  stripped 
irom  the  ribs  is  then  cut  away  with  a  strong  pair  of  scissors.  The  intercostal 
vessels  lying  in  this  dense  tissue  are  usually  obliterated,  so  that  there  is  singu- 
larly little  bleeding.  Unless  the  thickened  pleura  be  removed  as  well  as  the 
ribs,  the  operation  is  certain  to  fail,  as  it  is  almost  as  unyielding  as  the  bony 
wall.  The  wound  is  then  cleaned  with  some  efficient  antiseptic  solution  and 
closed  by  sutures,  a  drainage-tube  being  inserted  at  the  most  dependent  part, 
and  an  antiseptic  dressing  applied, 

Estlander's  operation  is  only  appKcable  to  cases  in  which  the  patient  is 
otherwise  in  good  health  and  free  from  tuberculous  disease  of  the  lungs.  It 
can  scarcely  ever  be  required  except  in  adults,  as  the  soft  walls  of  a  child's 
thorax  readily  fall  in,  even  if  the  lung  fails  to  expand. 

Pneumothorax. — In  some  cases  an  accumulation  of  air  in  the  pleural  cavity 
gives  rise  to  so  much  interference  with  respiration  that  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  it  by  aspiration.  This  has  been  practised  in  traumatic  pneumothorax, 
and  also  in  cases  of  spontaneous  origin.  Aspiration  should,  however,  never 
be  performed  for  tuberculous  pneumothorax. 

I  - 
** 

TAPPING    PULMONAKY  CAVITIES. 

The  operation  of  tapping  vomicee  in  the  lungs  in  phthisical  patients 
qpuld  not  be  done  with  certainty  until  the  existence  and  precise  seat  of 
inch  cavities  could  be  accurately  determined  by  auscultation  ;  for,  prior 
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to  Laennec's  time,  the  physician  could  not  diagnose  a  pulmonary  cavitv 
trom  a  circumscribed  empyema  communicating  with  the  lung.  Hence  the 
accounts  ot  such  an  operation  given  by  the  older  writers  on  medicine  from  the 
days  ot  Hippocrates  down  to  the  present  century  must  be  received  with  Bcopti 
cisin.  But  that  the  idea  of  treating  pulmonary  cavities  by  incision  or  taiminLr 
had  suggested  itself  at  an  early  period  to  medical  practitioners,  there  can  bent 
doubt ;  tor,  without  going  back  to  tlie  earlier  medical  writers,  we  find  Barry  in 
1/20  recommending  that  phthisical  cavities  should  be  opened,  with  the  view 
of  giving  a  direct  exit  to  the  contained  matters,  thus,  by  avoiding  violent 
paroxysms  of  cough,  making  it  possible  for  the  parts  to  be  kept  at  rest,  so  as  to 
be  more  likely  to  undergo  a  cure.  The  proposal  received  little  attention  and 
the  practice  died  out,  until,  in  183G,  it  was  revived  by  an  empiric  of  the  name 
of  liamadge,  who  appears  to  have  tapped  the  chest  on  several  occasions  in 
order  to  let  out  j3us  from  cavities  in  the  lungs.  In  1845,  Storks  performed 
this  operation  with  success,  in  a  case  under  the  care  of  Hastings.  He  operated 
by  making  along  incision  upon  the  upper  border  of  a  rib,  and  then  opening  up 
the  cavity  by  means  of  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  inserting  a  cannula  to  allow  of 
the  escape  of  the  contents.  This  case  attracted  little  attention  at  the  time, 
and  the  operation  again  died  out,  until  it  was  revived  by  Hosier  of  Greifswald, 
who  not  only  tapped,  but  injected  the  cavities  with  disinfectant  solutions. 

Pepper  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  published  an  exhaustive  article  on  this 
subject,  adopts  a  ditferent  procedure.  He  taps  the  vomica  with  a  small 
cannula  and  trochar  fitted  to  a  syringe,  and  injects  the  cavity  with  diluted 
tincture  of  iodine.  Shingleton  Smith  instead  of  iodine  has  used  a  solution  of 
one  grain  of  iodoform  in  five  minims  of  ether  injected  by  means  of  a  Pravaz's 
syringe.  Although  in  some  cases  the  foetor  of  the  expectoration  was  diminished 
but  little  curative  result  was  obtained. 

During  the  last  few  years  cavities  of  the  lung  of  various  kinds  have  been 
opened  by  Marshall,  Godlee,  G  ould,  and  others,  but  the  limits  of  the  operation 
and  the  best  cases  for  its  performance  have  yet  to  be  determined.  The  state 
of  opinion  at  the  present  time  is  thus  summed  up  by  Godlee  :  1.  Gangrenous 
cavities  should  always  be  sought,  and  if  possible,  opened,  and  the  prognosis, 
if  the  operation  be  successful,  is  not  bad.  2.  The  same  may  be  said  in  regard 
10  abscesses  caused  by  rupture  of  purulent  collections  from  other  parts  into 
the  lung,  at  least  as  regards  the  pulmonary  complication.  3.  Abscesses  con- 
nected with  foreign  bodies  must  be  opened,  and,  if  the  body  be  not  found,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  if  of  any  size,  it  probably  lies  in  one  of  the  larger 
bronchial  tubes  not  more  than  three  inches  from  the  middle  line.  4.  Bronchi- 
ectasic  cavities  when  single  (a  very  rare  condition)  will  be  cured  by  operation. 
When  multiple  (a  very  common  condition),  they  offer  but  small  chance  of  relief. 
5.  Tuberculous  cavities  should  be  opened  only  when  the  cough  is  harassing  and 
the  cavity  single.  Injections  may  be  used  to  relieve  symptoms,  but  cannot  be 
expected  to  cure. 

The  operation  is  more  safely  done  by  carefully  incising  the  lung  than  by 
the  use  of  a  trochar  and  cannula.  Chloroform  should  be  administered  with 
great  care,  and  the  presence  of  pus  ascertained  by  thrusting  an  aspirator  needle 
through  the  intercostal  space  over  the  position  of  the  supposed  abscess.  A 
portion  of  one  or  two  ribs  should  be  excised  in  the  way  already  described 
(p.  701),  and  the  parietal  layer  of  the  pleura  fully  exposed.  If  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  two  layers  of  the  pleura  are  adherent,  the  lung  may  be  at 
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,,ace  incised  with  a  long-  straight  scalpel,  passed  along  the  aspirator  needle 
which  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  cavity.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  open  up  the 
limg  substance  more  freely,  this  may  best  be  done  by  means  of  dressing  forcepp, 
as  in  Hilton's  plan  of  opening  deep  abscesses.  Free  drainage  must  be  secured 
hy  introducing  a  flanged  drainage-tube  well  into  the  cavity.  The  Surgeon 
must  be  prepared  for  somewhat  profuse  heemorrhage,  the  blood  escaping  from 
the  wound  or  through  the  mouth.  As  a  rule  the  bleeding  quickly  ceases,  but 
sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  arrest  it  by  gently  plugging  the  cavity  with  strips 
of  gauze. 

If,  after  the  pleura  has  been  exposed,  the  Surgeon  be  doubtful  as  to  the 
existence  of  adhesions,  there  is  grave  danger  in  proceeding  at  once  to  incise 
the  lung.  In  the  absence  of  adhesions  the  lung  will  at  once  retract  when  the 
parietal  pleura  is  divided,  and  all  further  attempts  to  draw  up  the  lung  and 
open  the  abscess  will  fail  or  be  attended  with  almost  certain  infection  of  the 
pleural  cavity.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Surgeon  should  follow  Godlee's 
advice  and  endeavour  to  stitch  up  the  lung'  to  the  parietal  pleura  without 
opening  the  latter,  and  postpone  incising  the  lung  for  at  least  a  week. 

No  antiseptics  are  needed  when  the  contents  of  the  cavity  are  already 
.lecomposing  ;  free  drainage  is  all  that  is  required  ;  and  all  antiseptics,  if 
injected,  irritate  the  bronchi  and  lung. 

If  there  is  any  reason  to  think  that  the  abscess  is  the  result  of  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  lung  it  may  be  advisable  to  keep  the 
wound  open  with  a  tube  for  a  considerable  period  in  the  hope  that  the 
foreign  body  may  work  its  way  out.  In  a  case  of  pulmonary  abscess  recently 
under  the  care  of  Godlee  in  University  College  Hospital,  the  iron  peg  of 
a  top  escaped  from  the  wound  many  months  after  it  had  entered  the 
air-passages. 

Hydatids  of  the  Lung. — Hydatid  disease  of  the  chest,  affecting  chiefly 
the  lung  substance  or  the  pleura,  is  so  rare  in  this  country  that  for  our  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  we  are  largely  indebted  to  Austrahan  writers,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Dougau  Bird  of  Melbourne,  and  Thomas  and 
Gardner  of  Adelaide.  Although,  in  some  instances,  successful  results  have 
followed  the  simple  operation  of  tapping  or  aspiration,  the  dangers  attending 
this  treatment  are  so  great  that  it  should  not  be  practised  in  a  case  in 
which  hydatid  disease  of  the  lung  is  suspected.  The  danger  consists  in 
suffocation,  due  to  the  sudden  flooding  of  the  lung  tissue  with  fluid  from 
the  cyst.  A  case  in  which  a  fatal  result  was  thus  caused  has  recently  been 
recorded  in  this  country  by  Bristowe.  The  safer  plan  to  adopt  is  to  expose 
the  lung  after  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  one  or  more  ribs  in  the  way 
recommended  for  the  treatment  of  abscess  in  the  lung.  The  cyst  should 
then  be  exposed  and  opened  by  incising  the  lung-substance  and  the  cavity 
•h-ahied,  or  if  possible,  the  parasitic  cyst  completely  removed,  as  advocated 
l)y  Gardner  and  others. 

Tapping  the  Pericardium.— In  hydrops  pericardii,  attended  with  immi- 
nent danger  of  death  from  pressure,  it  will  be  necessary  to  tap  the  pericar- 
dinm.  The  operation  is  most  safely  done  with  the  aspirator.  From  experi- 
nents  made  on  the  dead  body,  Dieulafoy  concludes  that  it  may  be  performed 
in  the  fourth  or  fifth  left  interspace,  the  fifth  being  perhaps  preferable,  as  it  is 
nearer  the  apex  of  the  heart  and  is  a  more  dependent  situation.  The  puncture 
may  be  made  ft-om  2  to  2^  inches  from  the  left  margin  of  the  sternum.  The 
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spot  having  been  selected  should  be  marked  with  ink.  If  the  patienf  Z 
anasarcous  the  interspace  must  be  determined  by  carefully  pressing  away  th! 
oedema.  The  needle  to  be  employed  should  vary  with  the  case  if 
diagnosis  be  certain,  No.  2  (one  millimetre,  or  roughly  inch  in  diamete 
should  be  used  ;  but  if  the  diagnosis  be  uncertain.  No.  1,  half  this  size  shoni  i 
be  chosen,  as  with  this  needle,  it  is  said,  the  heart  may  be  punctured  with 
impunity  The  best  form  of  aspirator  to  use  is  one  such  as  is  represented  in 
^ig.  94,  Vol.  I.,  as  needles  of  such  small  size  are  apt  to  be  plugged  with  small 
flakes  of  lymph,  and  if  such  an  accident  occur,  they  may  be  cleared  ar^ain 
by  reversing  the  syringe  and  forcing  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  back  into 
the  pericardium.  Before  using  the  aspirator,  it  should  be  carefully  tested  with 
some  carbolized  water  to  render  it  aseptic,  and  to  see  that  the  needle  is  per- 
vious, and  the  whole  apparatus  in  working  order.  A  vacuum  having  been 
created  in  the  aspirator  by  drawing  back  and  fixing  the  piston,  the  needle  is 
to  be  inserted  at  the  spot  determined  on.  As  soon  as  the  opening  at  the 
point  of  the  needle  is  covered,  the  stop-cock  leading  to  it  is  to  be  opened, 
so  that  the  vacuum  extends  into  the  needle  ;  and  "  we  now  advance,  vacuum 
in  hand,  in  search  of  the  effusion."  The  needle  must  be  pushed  slowly 
and  carefully  onwards  in  a  direction  upwards  and  inwards  till  the  fluid 
appears  in  the  glass  tube  of  the  aspirator.  The  moment  this  occurs  all 
movement  of  the  needle  must  cease,  and  it  must  be  held  steadily  as  long 
as  the  fluid  continues  to  flow.  Any  unnecessary  movement  may  scratch  and 
injure  the  surface  of  the  heart.  If  the  flow  cease  suddenly,  as  if  from  some 
obstruction,  a  little  fluid  may  be  forced  back  as  above  stated,  to  clear  the 
needle.  After  withdrawing  the  needle  the  puncture  should  be  covered  with 
wool  and  collodion.  Over  a  pint  of  fluid  has  been  removed  by  this  means 
at  one  operation.  In  inserting  the  needle,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  force 
it  through  a  costal  cartilage,  or  a  small  plug  of  cartilage  may  be  cut  oug 
which  would  eff'ectually  close  its  canal. 

Drainage  of  the  Pericardium  may  be  required  for  purulent  pericarditis. 
The  incision  should  be  made  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  intercostal  space,  and 
should  commence  at  a  point  at  least  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  sternum,  in 
order  that  the  internal  mammary  artery,  which  lies  half  an  inch  from  the 
bone,  may  not  be  wounded.  When  the  pericardium  is  reached  it  should  be 
carefully  punctured,  and  the  opening  sufficiently  enlarged  with  sinus-forceps 
to  admit  a  drainage  tube. 
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CHAPTER  LIX. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  BREAST. 

1  Diseases  of  the  Breast  may  occur  in  either  sex,  but  they  are  necessarily 
more  frequent  as  well  as  more  important  in  the  highly  developed  and  active 
organ  in  the  female  than  in  the  rudimentary  gland  of  the  male. 

Diseases  of  the  female  breast  are  of  much  interest  to  the  Surgeon  ;  not  only 
on  account  of  their  great  variety,  but  from  the  difficulties  attending  their 
diagnosis,  and  from  the  importance  attaching  to  the  question  of  operative 
interference  in  connexion  with  them. 

Diseases  of  the  breast  seldom  occur  before  puberty,  being  most  frequent 
either  during  lactation,  when  the  functions  of  the  gland  are  in  a  high  degree 
of  development  ;  or  towards  the  termination  of  menstrual  life,  when  the 
organ  is  necessarily  influenced  by  the  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  the 
'uterine  system.  But  there  is  this  important  difference  between  the  diseases  at 
these  different  periods  of  life,  viz.,  that  in  the  young  they  are  of  a  simple,  in 
the  older  woman  frequently,  if  not  generally,  of  a  malignant  nature.  Just 
before  or  at  puberty,  the  breast  occasionally  becomes  the  seat  of  inflammation 
and  abscess  ;  in  all  probability  owing  to  changes  taking  place  in  it  in  con- 
nexion with  the  general  development  of  the  reproductive  system.  As  the 
period  of  puberty  approaches,  the  breasts  often  swell,  become  hard,  knotty, 
and  somewhat  painful,  indicative  of  some  commencing  change  in  the  genera- 
tive system.  In  other  cases  again,  a  precocious  hypertrophy  may  take  place, 
frequently  attended  with  severe  neuralgia  in  the  part.  When  puberty  occurs, 
the  breasts  naturally  enlarge,  and  often  become  tender  ;  and  occasionally  one 
undergoes  a  certain  degree  of  hypertrophy,  increasing  greatly  in  bulk  beyond 
the  other.  These  various  changes,  though  exciting  alarm,  cannot  be  regarded 
MS  of  any  very  serious  importance. 


ANOMALIES    OF  DEVELOPMENT. 

Complete  Absence  of  the  Mamma  or  Amazia  is  very  rare.  Froriep 
records  the  case  of  a  woman,  aged  thirty,  in  whom  the  right  breast  was  com- 
pletely wanting.  The  third  and  fourth  ribs  were  also  absent  from  the  scapula 
forwards.  A  few  similar  cases  are  also  on  record,  but  Birkett  states  that  he 
could  find  only  one  authentic  case  of  the  absence  of  the  breast  without  malforma- 
tion of  the  chest-walls.  A  rudimentary  condition  of  the  breast,  in  which  it 
resembles  that  of  the  male,  has  been  noted  in  a  few  cases  of  congenital  absence 
of  the  ovaries. 

Supernumerary  Breasts  or  Polymazia.— This  condition  is  far  more 
frequent  than  absence  of  the  gland.  Klebs  divides  the  abnormality  into  three 
forms,  according  as  the  supernumerary  glands  are  situated  in  the  pectoral 
region,  in  the  axilla,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  the  pectoral  region  as 
many  as  five  breasts,  each  with  a  nipple,  have  been  observed.    When  the 
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number  is  even  the  glands  are  arranged  one  above  the  other  in  the  norm  i 
line  on  each  side.    These  glands  usually  secrete  milk  during  lactation 

According  to  Klebs  axillary  breasts  are  of  two  kinds.  In  one  a  Kenuin 
supernumerary  breast,  with  nipple  and  areola,  is  found  at  the  anterior  bordor 
of  the  axilla  ;  the  other  variety  consists  in  a  more  or  less  complete  separation 
of  a  piece  of  the  normal  mamma  from  the  rest  of  the  gland.  The  true  axillary 
breast  is  smaller  than  the  natural  gland,  but  secretes  milk  after  pregnun J 
The  importance  of  the  second  variety  is  in  connexion  with  the  occasional 
development  of  simple  or  malignant  glandular  tumours  at  a  distance  from  the 
main  gland. 

Supernumerary  glands  in  distant  situations  have  been  described  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  thigh,  in  the  groin  and  on  the  back.  The  most  celebrated 
case  is  that  recorded  by  Robert.  The  accessory  mamma  was  situated  on  the 
outer  part  of  the  thigh  about  four  inches  below  the  great  trochanter.  Until 
the  patient's  first  pregnancy  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  naevus,  but  at  this  time  it 
enlarged  with  the  normal  breasts,  and  reached  the  size  of  half  a  citron.  After 
delivery  it  secreted  milk,  and  the  child  was  suckled  at  it.  The  mother  of  the 
woman  had  three  breasts,  all  on  the  chest. 

Congenital  Absence  of  the  Nipple  is  extremely  rare  ;  in  fact  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  has  ever  been  met  with  except  in  conjunction  with  absence  of 
the  mamma. 

Multiple  Nipples  are  extremely  rare  ;  two  to  each  breast  have  been  met 
with,  each  with  ducts  opening  into  it. 


NEURALGIA. 


Neuralgia  of  the  Breast  or  Mastodynia. — The  term  "  neuralgia  of  the 
breast "  is  properly  applied  only  to  those  cases  in  which  no  inflammatory 
induration  or  morbid  growth  can  be  recognised  as  the  source  of  the  pain. 
Such  cases  are  not  common,  at  least  in  this  country  and  in  Germany,  but  from 
the  large  number  recorded  by  Yelpeau  it  would  seem  to  be  of  more  frequent 
occurrence  in  France. 

The  only  symptom  is  the  pain.  This  is  severe  and  paroxysmal,  radiating  in 
all  directions  from  the  breast :  sometimes  extending  to  the  neck  and  head, 
the  shoulder  and  arm,  and  even,  it  is  said,  as  far  as  the  hip  and  lower 
extremity.  The  pain  is  usually  aggravated  during  the  menstrual  period;  it  is 
sometimes  distinctly  periodic,  more  rarely  persistent.  There  is  generally 
marked  cutaneous  hyperassthesia  over  the  affected  breast,  and  deep  pressure  is 
less  painful  than  a  light  pinch  of  the  skin.  There  may  be  slight  heat  and 
fulness  of  the  gland,  but  this  is  never  a  marked  symptom.  The  severe  pain 
and  the  mental  anxiety  caused  by  the  dread  of  cancer  may  seriously  impair 
the  patient's  health. 

Neuralgia  of  the  breast  is  usually  met  with  during  the  period  of  activity  of 
the  uterine  organs,  but  Velpeau  states  that  he  has  seen  it  as  early  as  the 
twelfth  year  and  as  late  as  the  sixtieth.  It  is  not  definitely  associated  with 
any  constitutional  condition,  but  it  is  most  common  in. nervous  or  hysterical 
subjects.  It  is  sometimes  connected  with  some  uterine  disorder,  but  the  rela- 
tion between  the  two  is  not  sufficiently  constant  to  justify  a  vaginal  examina- 
tion unless  there  are  manifest  symptoms  of  functional  or  organic  disease  of 
the  uterus.    Sometimes  the  neuralgia  seems  to  be  dependent  on  anemia,  and 
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niav  be  associated  with  intercostal  neuralgia  and  spinal  tenderness.  Habitual 
•onstipation  is  occasionally  a  predisposing  cause.  Amongst  the  various  local 
..lulitions  to  which  the  pain  has  been  attributed  are  injury,  the  pressure  of 
adly-fitting  stays,  and  the  dragging  weight  of  an  unusually  large  breast. 

7Veatme?ii.—lt  is  necessary  first  to  relieve  the  patient's  mind  from  the  fear 
of  cancer.  Any  uterine  affection  that  may  be  present  must  receive  suitable 
treatment.  Constipation  must  be  relieved  by  diet  and  purgatives  ;  anemia 
by  iron  and  a  sufficiency  of  meat  food.  Change  of  air  to  a  dry,  bracing 
climate  may  be  of  service.  Locally,  the  application  of  a  belladonna  plaster  is 
most  likely  to  be  of  service  ;  it  not  only  protects  the  tender  skin  and  acts  as  a 
sedative,  but  prevents  the  frequent  examination  and  manipulation  of  the 
breast.  Velpeau  recommends  that  the  breast  should  be  supported  and  drawn 
slightly  inwards.  Hypodermic  injections  of  morphine  should  only  be  given  as 
a  fast  resource  in  the  most  extreme  cases.  Partial  removal  or  complete 
excision  of  the  gland  is  not  justifiable,  as  it  is  rarely  productive  of  any  real 
benefit. 

HYPERTROPHY. 

True  Hypertrophy  of  the  Breast  is  a  rare  condition.  It  consists 
simply  in  an  overgrowth  of  the  mammary  tissue. 

Causation. — No  definite  cause  of  the  disease  is  known,  but  in  diflFerent 
cases,  often  without  much  evidence,  it  has  been  attributed  to  menstrual  irre- 
gularity, excessive  sexual  excitement,  blows,  &c.  In  most  cases  the  hyper- 
trophy has  commenced  about  the  period  of  the  establishment  of  the  menstrual 
function,  but  in  other  cases  it  has  appeared  at  a  later  time.  Of  26  cases 
collected  by  Labarraque  only  5  occurred  in  women  above  twenty-six  years  of 
age.  In  some  few  instances  the  enlargement  has  been  merely  an  exaggeration 
of  the  normal  process  of  evolution  of  the  breast  during  pregnancy.  Labar- 
raque quotes  two  such  cases,  in  one  of  which,  a  woman  of  twenty,  the 
breasts  had  reached  such  an  enormous  size  at  the  second  month  of  pregnancy, 
that  the  patient  was  entirely  confined  to  the  recumbent  position.  At  the 
time  of  the  patient's  death  from  typhoid  fever  two  months  after  her  confine- 
ment, the  right  breast  was  one-fifth,  and  the  left  about  one-half,  its  former  size. 

Symptoms. — True  hypertrophy  of  the  breast  is  characterized  by  the  steady 
increase  in  size,  which  sometimes  goes  on  rapidly,  but  as  a  rule  is  gradual  and 
continues  for  years.  Pain  is  an  uncommon  symptom,  and  the  chief  discomfort 
arises  from  the  weight  of  the  enlarged  breasts.  In  some  cases  this  has  been 
so  great  that  the  patient  has  been  unable  to  maintain  the  erect  position  and 
respiration  has  been  seriously  interfered  with.  In  the  early  stages  the  breast 
maintains  its  normal  form,  but  as  the  size  increases  it  tends  to  become  flask- 
shaped  and  pendulous.  The  nipple  becomes  flattened  and  the  areola  ex- 
panded, but  the  skin  remains  non-adherent  and  the  axillary  glands  are  not 
enlarged.  The  general  nutrition  is  usually  somewhat  impaired  and  the 
patient  becomes  thin  and  anaemic.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases  there  has 
been  disturbance  of  the  menstrual  function,  usually  in  the  direction  of 
amenorrhcea.  The  tendency  of  the  disease  is  for  the  breast  to  reach  a  certain 
size  and  then  to  become  stationary  ;  but  in  that  variety  which  arises  in  con- 
nexion with  pregnancy  a  great  diminution,  and  in  some  cases  a  return  to 
a  reasonable  size,  has  constantly  occurred  after  delivery.  In  some  cases  this 
has  been  preceded  by  a  very  profuse  and  continuous  flow  of  milk. 
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Pat}wlo(jy.-~M^r\j  of  the  cases  T9ot,v^..A       u . 
appear  to  have  beeu^xarapleH  I'jl  Z''"''''"'*  "''^ 

0  typ,cal  hypertrophy  that  have  b  on  2T\       "'^  ' 

which  both  breasts  were  affected  in  v,L „!  K    .  »f  ™es  i„ 

-there  seems  to  have  been  an  tr^ase  o"f  t^'T  '"^"PT'l-'"^  °f  'actatio,, 
g  and  but  not  i„  equal  proportion"  tt'  chief  .  trT"'  <>f  the 

fibrous  tissue.  gvs\'i&  being  in  the  interstitial 

iitdri:r;^.S;s^  of b^ast . 

ease,       at.o.on  of  one  b^ast^fc^:,-^^^^^ 

greater  firmness,  and  the  presence  of  c'v 
would  enable  the  Surgeon  to  arrive  at  a 
correct  diagnosis.    A  large  fattj  tumour  in 
toe  neighbourhood  of  the  breast  might  al.o 
somewhat  resemble  hypertrophy 

Prognosis.-^o  far  as  life  is  concerned  the 
disease  is  free  from  danger  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  cure  is  almost  hopeless  in  those  cases 
that  arise  m  young  girls  about  the  period 
of  the  first  menstruation.  When  distinctly 
connected  with  pregnancy  the  prognosis  is 
much  more  hopeful. 

Treatment—lo^m^^  iodide  of  potassium 
and  iodide  of  mercury  internally,  and  iodine! 
lead  lotion,  belladonna,  and  many  other 
remedies,  externally  have  been  tried  without 
material  benefit.  If  the  menses  are  arrested 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  restore  them 
by  the  administration  of  iron.  Pressure  has 
been  tried  in  several  cases,  but  without  \ 
1    „  ,       •  success.    When  all  other  means  have  failed 

removal  of  the  enlarged  glands  becomes  justifiable.  Only  one  gland  should 
be  removed  at  a  time,  partly  to  avoid  shock  and  excessive  loss  of  blood 
and  partly  because  improvement  in  the  remaining  breast  has  been  noticed  in 
one  or  two  cases.  If  the  base  of  the  tumour  is  pedunculated  it  may  be 
surrounded  during  the  operation  by  an  india-rubber  band,  or  secured  by  a 
screw-clamp  specially  made  for  the  case.  The  operation  has  been  performed 
several  times,  and  the  success  attending  it  has  been  very  satisfactory  when  the 
size  of  the  mass  removed  is  considered. 


Pig.  775.— Simple  Hypertrophy  of  Breast 
m  a  girl  fifteen  years  old. 


ABNORMALITIES    OF  SECRETION. 

Appearance  of  Milk  at  Unnatural  Times.— The  secretion  of  milk 
unconnected  with  pregnancy  is  of  extremely  rare  occurrence.  The  two  best 
known  cases  are  those  recorded  by  Baudelocque  and  by  Carganico.  In  the 
former  the  secretion  occurred  in  a  girl  aged  eight,  and  in  the  latter  in  a 
woman  aged  fifty-nine  who  had  borne  eight  children,  the  youngest  being 
seventeen  years  old.  In  both  cases  the  secretion  Avas  stimulated  by  allowing  a 
child  to  suck  at  the  nipple. 

Agalactia,  or  total  absence  of  the  secretion  of  milk  after  child-birth  at  the 
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Rnf  Fow  «nph  pasps  have  been  recorded.    Should  the 
nvto^^P^tll^'child^  breast  and  hot  fomentations  . 

pul  on  but  it  is  useless  to  persevere  in  such  means  if  no  secretion  takes  place 

"EteL^rstretion  of  Milk,  or  Galactorrh«a.- Galactorrh^ 
orr^^rat  an  early  period  of  lactation,  or  consist  rather  in  a  persistent  secretion  • 
n^ite  JtrwitLrawal  of  the  child  from  the  breast.  In  the  formei^  con- 
iit  on  there  may  be  considerable  swelling  and  distension  of  the  breast  vMth 
a  nstlnt  flow  of  milk  from  the  nipple.  Birkett  quotes  ^  -e  reco^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Eiesembera-,  in  which  this  condition  occurred  m  a  woman  of  thnty  m  tmee 
stces'L  pregnancies.  In  the  last  the  child  -s  not  even  pu  0  th^-st 
but  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  the  secretion  was  so  abundant  that  it  soaked  the 
clothes  and  even  filled  her  shoes  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  necessary  to 
empty  them  periodically.  In  the  second  class  of  cases  the  secretion  of  m  Ik 
has  been  known  to  continue  for  from  two  to  five  years  after  weaning  the  child. 
Birkett  states  that  this  is  usually  associated  with  some  uterme  disease,  and  m 
some  cases  it  is  due  to  prolonged  suckling.  r    r  ^ 

The  Treatment  of  galactorrhcBa  consists  in  the  external  application  ot 
clycerine  of  belladonna,  and  in  the  internal  administration  of  sahne  purgatives 
in  some  extremely  severe  cases  iodine  or  iodide  of  potassium  has  been  found 
to  produce  a  rapid  and  marked  effect.    In  extreme  cases  the  patient  may  be 
considerably  reduced  in  strength  before  the  discharge  is  arrested. 

Galactocele.— The  term  "  galactocele  "  has  been  applied  to  three  pathological 
conditions,  of  the  existence  of  two  of  which  grave  doubts  must  be  entertained. 
The  true  galactocele  is  caused  by  the  obstruction  of  a  duct  during  lactation  ; 
the  obstructed  duct  becoming  dilated  behind  the  point  at  which  the  flow  of 
milk  is  arrested,  and  thus  forming  a  cyst  of  considerable  size.  It  fluctuates 
distinctly,  and  is  usually  seated  superficially  near  the  nipple.  The  tumour 
appears  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  lactation,  without  the  signs  of  inflamma- 
tion and  without  pain.  It  continues  to  increase  slowly,  and  may  reach  an 
enormous  size,  as  in  the  well  known  case  recorded  by  Scarpa,  which  m  two 
months  attained  such  a  magnitude  that  the  mamma  rested  on  the  knee  when 
the  patient  was  in  the  sitting  position.  Ten  pints  of  pure  milk  were  removed 
in  this  case  by  tapping.  Suppuration  followed  the  treatment,  but  the 
patient  ultimately  recovered,  and  afterwards  bore  another  child  and  nursed  it 
without  any  return  of  the  disease.  As  Billroth  points  out,  this  condition  is 
very  rare,  most  authors  quoting  the  same  cases,  and  few  adding  to  the 
number. 

The  second  form  of  galactocele  rests  upon  the  authority  of  Yelpeau.  ihe 
patient,  aged  thirty-fou»,  had  been  confined  fifteen  months  before,  and  had 
weaned  the  child  for  six  weeks.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  right  breast 
became  swollen  to  double  its  natural  size,  without  redness.  There  was  some 
pain,  and  the  whole  gland  felt  spongy.  On  puncturing  it  with  a  bistoury, 
milk  escaped  "which  evidently  came  from  the  meshes  of  the  connective 
tissue."  The  evidence  here  is  evidently  insufficient  to  establish  the  existence 
of  such  a  condition. 

In  the  third  form  of  galactocele  the  milk  is  said  to  have  undergone  various 
changes,  becoming  butter-like,  cheese-like,  or  inspissated.  These  tumours  have 
been  met  with  late  in  lactation,  or  even  independently  of  it,  and  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  many  such  cases  were  really  chronic  abscesses. 
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ACUTE  INFLAMMATION  OP  THE  BREAST. 

hnf^l.?^  Inflammation  of  the  Breast  may  take  place  at  any  time  oflif. 
but  the  most  common  periods  are  within  a  few  days  of  birth  at  pu l  e rtv  \ 
cWg  lactation  in  the  adult  especially  in  feeble  aid  an.mic  w  m    "  I.  fl^^^^ 
m.  tion  may  affect  any  one  of  the  parts  of  which  the  breast  is  compo^d  a^H 
may  be  limi  ed  to  this  :  thus,  it  may  take  place  in  the  nipple  •  iHhe  s 'l  n 
taneous  areolar  tissue  lying  between  the  skin  and  the  gEd^  in  the  i 
Itself  ;  or  in  that  extensive  plane  of  areolar  tissue  upon  which  th  ,1  nd  •  s 
and  which  intervenes  between  it  and  the  pectoral  muscle.    But,  althou.i  i  ' 
flammation  commonly  affects  these  different  parts,  in  many  case  the  vhde  J 
he  breast  appeai-s  to  be  involved,  and  no  distinct  implication  of  any  specia 
tissue  can  be  made  out.  P 

Inflammation  of  the  Nipple  and  Areola.-When  the  nipple  and  areola 
are  inflamed  these  parts  become  conical,  red,  and  swollen,  v^-ith  much  rZ 
owing  to  the  density  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  in  this  situation.  This  atfec 
tion,  "the  cracked  nipple"  of  nurses,  usually  occurs  at  an  early  period  of 
lactation  m  dehcate  women,  and  especially  with  the  iirst  child.  It  commences 
m  the  follicles  of  the  part,  being  accompanied  by  superficial  ulceration 
abrasion,  and  fissures,  with  oozing  of  a  small  quantity  of  thin  sero-puriform 
fluid.  There  is  great  pam  during  suckling,  and  usually  a  good  deal  of  con- 
stitutional  irritation.  In  wet-nurses  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  a 
primary  syphilitic  sore  communicated  by  an  infant  sufl'ering  from  the  con- 
genital  form  of  the  disease  must  always  be  borne  in  mind. 

The  Treatmmit  of  sore  nipple  should  in  the  first  instance  consist  in  strict 
attention  to  cleanliness.  After  each  suckling  the  nipple  should  be  sponcred 
with  boric  acid  lotion  and  carefully  dried,  and  during  the  act  protected  ^ith 
an  mdia-rubber  shield.  If  the  nipple  be  actually  fissured  or  ulcerated,  the 
child  must  be  taken  from  the  affected  breast  and  the  milk  drawn  off  with  a 
breast  pump.  Locally,  the  part  may  be  painted  once  or  twice  a  day  with 
carbolic  acid  lotion  (1  in  20),  or  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (one  grain  to  the 
ounce),  and  then  dried  and  covered  with  flexible  collodion. 

A  weak  lead  and  spirit  lotion  is  often  useful,  and  in  the  earliest  stages  a 
dusting  powder  of  oxide  of  zinc  and  starch  may  be  used.  If  actual  ulceration 
be  present,  or  deep  fissures  have  formed,  the  application  of  the  solid  nitrate  of 
silver,  although  painful,  will  be  found  the  most  effectual  treatment. 

The  immediate  treatment  of  a  sore  nii3ple  is  most  important,  for  if 
neglected  it  is  not  unfrequently  followed  by  abscess  of  the  breast. 

Abscess  of  the  Areola  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  nursing  women,  and  is 
not  uncommonly  the  result  of  a  sore  nipple.  The  abscess  is  usually  very 
circumscribed,  and  shows  little  tendency  to  spread.  The  Treatment  should 
consist  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  suppuration  by  the  application  of  glycerine 
of  belladonna  and  hot  fomentations.  As  soon  as  fluctuation  is  detected  the 
abscess  must  be  opened,  care  being  taken  that  the  cut  be  made  from  the 
centre  of  the  nipple  towards  the  circumference  of  the  areola,  so  as  not  to 
divide  the  lacteal  ducts. 
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The  child  must  be  taken  from  the  breast  and  the  milk  drawn  off  with 

^  Smdi  follicular  inflamraatious  and  abscesses,  varying  in  size  from  a  pin's 
liead  to  a  cherry,  are  common  in  middle-aged  women,  mdependently  of 
lactation.  They  often  excite  alarm,  and  cause  some  pam.  They  are 
usually  readily  relieved  by  belladonna  and  glycerine  or  warm  lead  lotion, 
followed  by  the  touch  of  the  point  of  a  lancet. 

True  Eczema  of  the  Nipple  is  rare,  and  must  be  carefully  distmguished 
tVom  a  very  intractable  form  of  inflammation  which  occasionally  attacks  the 
nipple  and  areola,  and  has  been  shown  by  Paget  to  be  an  occasional  precursor 
of  carcinoma  of  the  breast  (see  p.  801).  Eczema  may  affect  one  or  both 
nipples  •  it  usually  occurs  daring  lactation,  and  is  attended  with  much  itching 
and  uneasiness.  At  first  there  is  simple  redness,  but  soon  crops  of  small 
vesicles  appear  which  discharge  a  serous  fluid  and  leave  a  raw  surface. 
Vmonjr  the  many  local  remedies  which  may  be  tried  for  this  condition  are 
..■lycerine  of  borax,  boric  acid  ointment  with  one  drachm  of  extract  of 
belladonna  to  each  ounce,  carbonate  of  lead  ointment,  lead  lotion,  and 
calamine  lotion.  Painting  the  inflamed  area  with  a  strong  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  may  sometimes  prove  beneficial. 

Paeenchymatous  Inflammation  of  the  Breast  may  be  met  with  m 
the  following  varieties  :  1.  Puerperal  Mastitis  ;  2.  Mastitis  neonatorum  ; 

Mastitis  of  Puberty  ;  and  4.  Mastitis  of  Adults  not  connected  with 
Pregnancy. 

1.  Puerperal  Mastitis  includes  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of 
acute  abscess  of  the  breast.  Suppuration  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  result,  but 
in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases— according  to  Winckel  in  33  per  cent.— 
it  occurs,  the  abscess  being  commonly  known  as  a  milk  abscess.  Puerperal 
mastitis  is  most  common  in  primiparae,  and  generally  commences  during  the 
first  four  weeks  after  labour,  or  if  that  period  be  passed,  towards  the  end  of 
prolonged  lactation,  especially  in  weakly  women.  Hence  it  is  common  among 
the  poorer  classes,  who  not  rarely  suckle  their  children  until  they  are  nearly 
two  years  old.  It  is  rare  in  mothers  who  do  not  nurse  their  own  children,  a 
fact  which,  as  Billroth  has  pointed  out,  is  somewhat  opposed  to  the  theory  that 
its  common  cause  is  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  milk. 

The  first  symptom  of  puerperal  mastitis  is  pain  during  suckling  and  a 
sense  of  heaviness  in  the  breast,  relieved  by  supporting  it.  As  a  rule  only 
one  lobule  is  first  affected,  most  commonly  at  the  lower  and  outer  part  of 
the  breast,  and  this  will  be  found  to  be  hard  and  tender.  In  rare  cases  the 
whole  gland  is  affected.  As  the  inflammation  advances  the  skin  becomes 
reddened  and  oedematous,  and  at  the  same  time  the  pain  becomes  more 
severe  and  lancinating  and  the  constitutional  disturbance  more  marked. 
The  temperature  often  reaches  102°  or  103°  F.,  and  there  may  be  a  rigor. 
The  occurrence  of  suppuration  may  be  indicated  by  a  sense  of  fluctuation 
or  elasticity,  but  this  is  oi'ten  absent  if  the  abscess  is  small  and  deeply  seated. 
Velpeau  has  pointed  out  that  one  lobule  after  another  may  become  inflamed, 
so  that  a  succession  of  abscesses  forms  in  different  parts  of  the  gland.  Both 
breasts  are  rarely  affected. 

Pathology. — As  the  name  "milk  abscess"  suggests,  it  has  very  generally 
been  supposed  that  puerperal  mastitis  arises  from  retention  of  milk  due 
to  some  obstruction  of  the  lacteal  ducts.    The  evidence  of  such  obstruction  is, 
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however,  not  obtaiirablo,  and  as  an  obiection      m,  , 
been  pointed  ont  tbat  „,H.titis  i,  rare  in'  v  ^n  who  " 
sudden  y  on  aceonut  of  the  death  of  the  child     r„  Z 
hand  the  abecoss  is  preceded  by  a  eore  .  hmlc  „,d        7  "l 
™.on^  or  oa.es  the  infeetiL  "eon  J'/it^ [tf  t;!.::;,!!;^:^ 

loci:;;;;  rst,:;^:;:'^  crj  ^To'^t/""" 

abscesses  deeply  seated  in  Te  gla°nd  and  ^e  atto  wIT 

"ons  extending  from  some  crack  or  fiTsnre  „  1  ""P'rho^al  inliamraa. 

mammary  abscess  B„m„  demonstrld  t  ,  e  ete"''ol  staJ:.^  "  " 
acini,  the  nfection  hafin.^  f.il-pn  „lo J     V"^"''^  ot  staphjloeocci  m  the 

explains  the  fact  tha   tr^rfi  tatioi^wifh^l  ™^  "  '^'"'^  P^'^'lj 

the  acini ,  but  the  appearan^l    al  o  d  J  '  "°7"^ 
vessels  in  this  positl,  TBuLf  ptd  ed  txttfv  '^'"P'f--^ 

passing  a  seton  through  the  breast  of  a  ItcT         "  '  '"^ 

or.rrat'rcH^^-|rbV^.X.2X 

nt:efr;„f?"'r^''— 

".^^ncstLntYholdd-bet^r^'"''^'  ^"'"^  ^"'^  -  -P^* 

If,  m  spite  of  this  treatment,  suppuration  occur  the  nus  shonlrl  hp  i.. 

be  supported  with  tonics/the  mineral  aci  ^rba^i  o  S 
sS^  '  may  be  given  as  required,  and  plenty  of  noa^ishmenr  srZ 
hhould  s.nuses  form  in  a  case  of  mammary  abscess,  they  will  usually  cKs  if 
he  child  be  weaned,  and  lactation  stopped.  Should  they  not  do  o  the 
mployment  of  pressure  and  the  use  of  stimulatino-  injections,  w  th  attent  on 
to  the  general  health,  will  usually  in  time  bring  aboSt  a  cure,  i  cte^fi^^ 
LL:o7hrc:a:er^"^^-      -  —y  abscess.    It  closes 

2.  Inflammation  of  the  Breast  in  Infants.    Mastitis  Neonatorum 
-In  new-born  children  of  both  sexes  the  rudimentary  breast  becomes  sli'S 
swollen  about  the  tlHTd  or  fourth  day  after  birth,  and  on  squeezing  iVa  small 
quantity  of  milky  fluid  containing  colostrum  corpuscles  can  be  made  to  euide 
I  he  secretion  IS  most  abundant  about  the  tenth  day,  and  completely  disappears 
be  oie  a  month.    Accordmg  to  Filatow  this  phenomenon  is  absent  completely 
only  once  m  about  every  05  children.    Inflammation  of  the  breast  may  occur 
during  this  period  in  weakly  children,  especially  if  the  tender  breast  has  been 
squeezed  or  otherwise  injured  by  an  ignorant  nurse.    There  are  the  usual  si<.-ns 
ot  redness,  increased  swelling,  heat,  pain,  and  acute  tenderness.  Suppuration 
occasionally  follows,  and  the  pus  may  burrow  widely  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  unless  let  out  early,  and  death  may  ensue.    Eiysipelas  is  an  occasional 
and  very  fatal  complication.    In  females,  mastitis  neonatorum  may  lead  to 
imperfect  development  or  deformity  of  the  nipple  in  after  life.    The  Trealmmt 


IS 
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ia  the  application  of  wannth         moisten,   an^^  of  belladonr^^^^ 
Should  suppuration  occur,  the  pus  must  be  let  out  eaiiy  oy 

..diating  from  the  nipple-  uncommon  in  boys 

;]  Inflammation  of  the  Breast  at  x-uocj.i'or  . 

well  as  o-irls.    It  is  subacute  in  character,  accompanied  by  bo-^^  P^^^ 

V^'^^^^^-  ,  ^    ....        A.^iilts  —This  is  rare.    It  results  most 

^TZ:X^.     iTafe  s  n      ^mptoms  and  course  with  puerperal 
b     uns  a  a  ,„   ICacute  Jursl   The  treatment  is  the  same 
fouTE  Sdbmammart  ABSCESS.-This  consists  in  an  aceumnlation^  of  pu  ■ 
i/the  loose  a^e^ar  tissue  between  the  breast  and  the  fa--ove"ng  th 

ec  oral  muscle.    It  arises  in  some  cases  ^-PP-™"^  '"^  4 hYs 
f^^T.  nf  tliP  D-land  itself  -  but  m  most  cases,  as  Bilirotn  suggests,  lu  ib 
"y  dl  0  intmt:^^^^       suppuration  of  a  deep  lobule  of  the  — 
The  inflammation  diffuses  itself  over  the  whole  of  the  areolar  layer,  and  almo.t 
forms  with  considerable  rapidity,  giving  nse  to  -ve„ 
If  a  rlPPi;  heavv  and  throbbing  character,  much  mcreased  by  moving  the  arm 
nd  sh  Le    an^^^^^^^^^      with  swelling,  edema,  and  a  slight  red 
he  skin.    Tlie  breast  becomes  prominent,  and  is  conical  and  project  ng  tl^ 
whole  organ  being  pushed  forwards  by  the  pressure  from  behind     It  is  not 
Ilways  ea'sy  in  the^e  cases  to  determine  whether  suppuration  has  taken  pla  e 
0  not,  the  depth  at  which  the  pus  forms  rendering  it  impossible  m  the  ea^^ly 
stao-es  to  detect  fluctuation  ;  its  presence  may,  however,  be  suspected  on  the 
:^;n-ence  of  deep-seated  throbbing  pain,  subcutaneous  edema  and  s^^^^ 
superficial  redness.    The  abscess  at  last  points  at  some  part  of  the  raaigm  ot 
he  giand,  usually  at  its  lower  and  outer  ^ide,  to  which  point  the  -a  -  seem^^ 
to  crmvitate  ;  after  a  time,  however,  it  will  commonly  appear  at  other  point 
of  the  circumference  of  the  gland,  beyond  which  it  always  extends,  seldom,  if 
ever,  perforating  the  structure.    A  series  of  four  or  five  apertures,  forming  a 
circle  round  the  breast,  may  thus  form,  and  it  very  commonly  happens  that 
these  contract  into  sinuses,  which  are  by  no  means  easi  y  closed. 

Treatment.— The  occurrence  of  suppuration  should,  if  possible,  be  pie- 
vented  by  the  means  adopted  in  other  forms  of  inflammation  of  the 
breast    Great  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  movement  of  the  arm.  _  When 
once  pus  has  formed  it  should  be  evacuated  without  delay  by  an  mcision 
at  the  border  of  the  breast,  and  if  possible  at  its  lower  and  outer  part. 
A  laro-e  drainage-tube  should  be  used  and  an  antiseptic  dressing  applied. 
Troublesome  sinuses  more  often  follow  this  than  any  other  form  of  mammary 
abscess.    It  has  been  proposed  to  slit  these  up  by  free  incisions  directed 
towards  the  nipple;  but  this  is  unnecessarily  severe  practice,  and  may, 
I  believe,  in  all  cases  be  avoided.    It  will  often  be  found  that  the  delay  m 
healino-  is  due  to  the  existence  of  a.  cavity  beneath  the  mamma  which  is 
imperfectly  drained  by  the  sinuses.    Under  these  circumstances,  the  onfices 
,)f  the  sinuses  should  be  enlarged  with  a  knife,  and  the  tracks  ddated  with  the 
fino-er.    They  should  then  be  scraped  with  a  sharp  spoon  to  remove  the 
unhealthy  granulation  tissue,  after  which  they  should  be  cleaned  with  a  piece 
of  sponge  soaked  in  chloride  of  zinc  solution  (gr.  40  to  33),  held  m  a  pair  of 
sinus-forceps.     A  drainage-tube  should  then  be  inserted  into  each,  and 
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gradually  shortened  at  each  dressing.    In  some  cases  healing  is  promoted  bv 
he  introductK.,!  of  a  small  quantity  of  iodoform.    The  worst  submammary 
sinuses  may  usually  be  speedily  made  to  close  by  this  treatment. 

CHRONIC    INFLAMMATION    OF    THE  BREAST. 

A  form  of  chronic  interstitial  inflammation  of  the  breast,  affecting  usually 
only  a  limited  part  of  the  gland,  is  not  uncommonly  met  with  in  women 
past  middle  life,  and  is  of  great  importance  from  the  resemblance  it  bears  in  its 
clinical  features  to  scirrhous  cancer.  The  condition  was  first  accurately 
described  by  Cruveilhier,  under  the  name  of  "  fibrous  bodies  "  {corps  fibreux) 
m  the  bi-east;  and  since  his  time  it  has  received  many  other  names,  Fuch  aa 
Diffuse  Fibroma  or  Hard  Elephantiasis  (Virchow),  Lobular  Hypertrophy 
(Astley  Cooper),  Knotty  or  Nodular  Induration  (Billroth),  Cirrhosis  of  the 
Mamma,  Benign  Induration,  &c.  "Chronic  lobular  interstitial  mastitis" 
is,  however,  the  best  name  that  can  be  applied  to  it,  as  it  correctly  indicates 
the  nature  of  the  affection. 

The  pathological  appearances  are  very  minutely  described  by  Virchow. 
In  the  earliest  stage,  which  is  evidently  inflammatory,  the  acini  and  duets  of 
the  gland  show  no  change  beyond  a  slight  increase  in  the  epithelium.  The 
connective  tissue  of  the  affected  lobule  is  infiltrated  with  small  round  cells, 
which  are  most  numerous  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  acini.  In 
the  second  stage  the  new  cells  undergo  development  into  dense  fibrous  tissue 
like  that  of  a  cicatrix.    This  is  accompanied,  as  in  similar  processes  elsewhere, 
by  shrinking  of  the  tissue.    The  acini  and  ducts  in  the  affected  area  are  thus 
pressed  upon.    The  epithelium  undergoes  fatty  degeneration,  and  is  for  the 
most  part  absorbed,  and  thus  a  number  of  the  acini  are  finally  obliterated. 
Here  and  there,  however,  small  retehtion-cysts  form,  chiefly  from  the  ducts 
which  have  been  constricted  in  places  by  the  contracting  fibroid  tissue,  while 
at  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  of  secretion  owing  to  the 
chronic  inflammatory  process  going  on  in  the  surrounding  areolar"  tissue. 
These  cysts  seldom  reach  a  size  larger  than  that  of  a  mustard-seed  owing  to 
the  density  of  the  tissue  by  which  they  are  surrounded.    The  disease  is  very 
commonly  limited  to  a  single  lobule  of  the  mamma.    Occasionally,  however, 
it  may  be  more  diffused,  and  in  such  cases  when  the  stage  of  shrinking  is 
reached,  the  gland  may  become  shrivelled  and  considerably  reduced  in  size. 
The  nipple  may  be  retracted  as  the  breast  shrinks,  thus  still  further  increasing 
the  resemblance  to  atrophic  scirrhus. 

There  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  carcinoma  of  the  breast  may  actually 
take  origin  in  a  lobule  of  the  gland  indurated  by  chronic  inflammation.  In 
this  connexion  it  is  of  interest  that  although  atrophy  of  the  glandular 
epithelium  is  the  usual  result  of  the  interstitial  inflammation,  yet  in  some 
cases  a  very  marked  epithelial  proliferation  has  been  observed. 

The  Causes  of  the  condition  are  very  obscure.  It  is  frequently  associated 
with  some  menstrual  disturbance,  and  is  not  uncommonly  met  with  at  the 
change  of  life.  It  is  most  common  in  women  who  have  borne  children.  In 
some  cases  it  is  attributed  to  an  injury. 

The  Symptoms  consist  in  the  gradual  formation  of  a  tough,  hard  nodule 
in  the  breast,  usually  situated  in  the  peripheral  part,  tolerably  clearly  circum- 
scribed, and  of  rounded  form.    In  size  it  may  vaiy  from  a  marble  to  a 
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pigeon's  egg,  seldom  being  larger.    It  may  distinctly  increase  in  size  at  the 
mLtrnal  periods,  and  diminish  in  the  intervals.    Its  surtace  is  often  s  ightly 
nodular,  the  nodules  being  formed  by  the  small,  tense  cysts  already  mentioned^ 
If.it  be  grasped  and  gently  pulled  upon  with  one  hand  while  the  nipple  is  held 
with  the^other,  so  as  to  make  the  ducts  passing  from  it  tense,  it  can  easily  be 
recoo-nized  that  it  is  part  of  the  mamma,  and  not  an  isolated  tumour.  Un 
pinching  up  the  skin  over  it,  a  dimple  may  form,  as  the  areolar  tissue  of  the 
subcutaneous  fat  is  continuous  with  that  penetrating  between  the  lobules  ot  tbe 
mamma,  which  is  involved  in  the  interstitial  inflammation.    A  similar  nodule 
may  not  unfrequently  be  found  either  in  another  part  of  the  same  breast  or  on 
the  opposite  side.    The  disease  may  be  painless,  or  may  be  associated  with 
severe  neuralgia,  worse  during  the  menstrual  period.    In  the  early  stages 
there  may  be  slight  tenderness,  but  this  is  seldom  marked,  and  is  often  wanting 
when  shrinking  is  far  advanced.    There  may  in  some  cases  be  a  slight  enlarge- 
ment of  the  axillary  glands. 

The  Diagnosis  will  be  considered  with  reference  to  chronic  abscess,  cysts, 

adenoma,  and  carcinoma. 

From  chronic  abscess  it  differs  in  not  arising  in  connexion  with  pregnancy 
or  lactation,  and  in  the  absence  of  oedema  over  it.    The  dimpling  of  the  skm 
in  a  chronic  abscess  is  more  marked,  and  the  centre  of  the  swelling  is  often 
softer  than  the  periphery.    From  a  c/jst  it  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
elasticity,  but  it  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  cysts  are  often  present 
in  the  indurated  lobule.     From   an  adenoma  it  can  usually  be  readily 
distinguished  by  its  ill-defined  outhne,  and  its  connexion  with  the  nipple, 
showing  that  it  is  an  altered  piece  of  the  mammary  gland  and  not  an  encapsuled 
tumour.    If  more  than  one  lobule  is  affected  the  diagnosis  is  more  easy,  as 
true  tumours  of  the  breast  are  usually  single.    From  scirrhus  the  diagnosis 
may  be  impossible.     The  long  duration  of  the  induration  may  sometimes 
prove  its  simple  nature,  and  if  there  are  several  lobules  affected,  or  similar 
nodules  in  the  opposite  breast,  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  disease  is 
cancerous.    If  the  nodule  is  single  the  following  points  may  serve  to  make 
a  diagnosis.     The  simple  induration  is  tough  rather  than  hard,  whilst 
scirrhous  cancer  is  stony  ;  the  simple  induration  is  usually  less  defined  and 
less  rounded.    In  both  diseases  the  surface  of  the  induration  may  be  nodular. 
In  lobular  mastitis  the  skin  is  not  distinctly  implicated,  and  only  in  exceptional 
cases  can  any  dimpling  be  obtained  by  pinching  up  the  skin  over  the  affected 
part.    In  scirrhus  the  dimpling  of  the  skin  is  always  an  early  symptom.  The 
simple  induration  does  not  cause  retraction  of  the  nipple.    The  absence  of 
•  enlargement  of  the  axillary  glands  is  of  httle  value,  for  it  should  be  the  object 
of  the  Surgeon  to  make  the  diagnosis  of  cancer  before  any  implication  of  the 
glands  has  taken  place.    In  some  cases  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  any 
certainty  the  nature  of  the  disease.    Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not 
justifiable  to  advise  the  patient  to  wait  until  time  has  cleared  up  the  doubt. 
By  so  doing  she  is  robbed  of  her  last  chance  of  cure  if  the  disease  be 
cancerous.    It  is  much  wiser  to  cut  out  the  indurated  lobule  and  investigate 
its  nature  by  microscopic  examination. 

The  Treatment  of  chronic  interstitial  mastitis  is  unsatisfactory.  Blistering, 
prolonged  painting  with  iodine,  and  other  forms  of  counter-irritation,  produce 
little  or  no  effect.  Belladonna  may  be  applied  to  relieve  the  pain.  Pressure 
may  possibly  be  of  service  in  some  instances,  and  probably  the  cases  of 
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supposed  adenoma  or  cancer  cured  by  pressure  were  in  reality  merelv 
chronically  inflamed  lobules.    Should  it  seriously  annoy  the  patL  t  £ 

oc ted  lobule  may  be  removed.    If  the  breast  is  widely  aLted,  L  opeit 
nterference  should  be  undertaken.    In  operating  in  doubtful  cises  b 
incision  should  be  placed  so  that  if  the  disease  prove  to  be  cancerou  he 
whole  mamma  may  be  removed  by  enlarging  the  wound 

Calcification  of  the  Breast.-Eryk  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  an  in- 
durated  lobule  underwent  subsequent  calcification.  The  disease  was  mistaken 
for  scirrhus,  and  the  whole  breast  removed.  The  calcification  was  found  to 
have  taken  place  m  the  interstitial  connective  tissue. 

General  Diffuse  Inflammation  of  the  Breast.-Klebs  describes  a 
general  chronic  inflammation  of  the  breast,  at  first  causing  some  tough 
en  argement,  but  finally  ending  in  shrinking  and  atrophy  of  the  gland 
lJUlroth  also  mentions  a  similar  condition,  and  gives  a  figure  of  abreast  which 
has  become  shrivelled  and  atrophied  from  this  process.  Such  a  condition  is 
extremely  rare.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  atrophic  scirrhus  of  old 
people. 

Chronic  Abscess  of  the  Breast  may  assume  two  forms  :  the  Mammam 
and  the  Submammary. 

Chronic  Encysted  Abscess  of  the  Breast  is  a  disease  of  gi-eat  import- 
ance, inasmuch  as  it  closely  simulates  scirrhous  carcinoma.    The  breast  has 
indeed  in  numerous  instances  been  amputated  on  the  supposition  of  its  being 
the  seat  of  a  cancer,  when  the  disease  was  merely  a  very  chronic  thick-walled 
abscess.    This  form  of  abscess  usually,  but  not  invariably,  commences  as  the 
result  of  pregnancy,  whether  complete  parturition  or  miscarriage  take  place  ; 
sometimes  as  a  consequence  of  lacteal  inflammation,  but  usually  without  any 
injury  or  other  direct  local  cause.    An  indurated  indolent  swelling  forms,  and 
this  may  gradually  soften  in  the  centre  ;  but  fluctuation  may  for  a  long  time 
be  very  indistinct,  and  even  absent,  being  obscured  by  the  thick  wall  of 
indurated  tissue  surrounding  the  collection  of  pus.    It  is  owing  to  the  dense 
inflammatory  induration  of  the  surrounding  tissues  that  the  chronic  encysted 
abscess  is  so  commonly  mistaken  for  a  solid  tumour.    It  is  in  general  not  very 
distinctly  circumscribed,  and  of  but  moderate  magnitude  ;  after  a  time  it 
remains  stationary  during  a  space  of  many  months,  or  but  slowly  increases 
with  but  little  pain  ;  it  is  not  unfrequently  attended  with  retraction  of  the 
nipple. 

Diagnosis. — The  error  of  mistaking  a  chronic  abscess  for  a  tumour  may 
commonly  be  avoided  by  attention  to  the  following  points  :  1,  that  the  exist- 
ence of  an  abscess  is  almost  invariably  preceded  by  parturition  or  miscarriage ; 
2,  that  there  is  more  or  less  oedema  of  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  covering 
it  ;  3,  that,  although  it  is  of  slow  formation  and  often  painless,  it  is  not  dis- 
tinctly circumscribed,  but  gradually  fuses  in  an  irregular  manner  with  the 
neighbouring  tissues  ;  4,  that  it  is  not  freely  movable,  but  rather  incorporated 
wit-h  adjacent  parts  ;  5,  that  elasticity,  or  even  deep  fluctuation,  may  be 
commonly  felt  at  one  part  of  it  ;  and  G,  that  in  hard  cancer,  which  it  most 
closely  resembles,  the  circumference  is  softer  than  the  centre.    In  a  chronic 
abscess  or  any  fluid  tumour,  the  centre  gives  the  least  sense  of  resistance. 
Should  there  be  the  least  doubt  in  the  case,  the  introduction  of  an  exploring 
trochar,  by  giving  issue  to  a  drop  of  pus,  will  always  determine  its  true 
nature  ;  indeed,  this  simple  means  of  diagnosis  should  never  be  neglected  in 
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any  case  ■  ia  which  there  is  reason  even  to  suspect  the  possibihty  of  the 
apparent  tumour  of  the  breast  being  in  reality  an  abscess. 

Treatment.-ThQ  abscess  should  be  opened  as  soon  as  recognized,  and  it  ot 
sufficient  size  a  drainage-tube  should  be  inserted.  Should  the  mass  of  indurated 
tissue  surrounding  the  pus  be  very  large  and  dense,  a  free  incision  carried 
through  it  will  usually  hasten  its  disappearance,  or  in  some  cases  the  diseased 
lobule  may  be  completely  excised. 

Chronic  Submammary  Abscess  has  also  been  described  under  the  name 
of  "  diffused  abscess."  It  consists  of  an  ordinary  chronic  abscess  containing 
curdy  pus,  and  is  probably  in  all  cases  due  to  necrosis  of  a  rib.  ^  It  is  not 
therefore  properly  to  be  considered  a  disease  of  the  breast,  its  relation  to  that 
gland  being  purely  accidental. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Breast.— xil though  tubercle  of  the  udder  of  the  cow 
is  of  comparatively  common  occurrence,  and  of  great  importance  on  account  of 


Fig.  776.— Tuberculous  Disease  of  Breast.  Inter- 
acinous  tubercle  (65  diams.)-  Breast  acini ;  h, 
tubercle  system  ;  c,  ftbrous  stroma ;  d,  blood-vessel. 


Fig.  777. — Tuberculous  Disease  of  Breast 
Intra-acinous  tubercle  (67  diams.). 


the  liability  to  infection  of  the  milk,  tuberculous  disease  of  the  human  breast 
had  received  but  little  attention  until  recent  years,  and  was  regarded  as  an 
extremely  rare  affection.  It  seems  certain,  however,  that  the  disease  is  by  no 
means  so  rare  as  was  at  one  time  supposed,  and  this  is  readily  explained  by 
the  fact  that  a  chronic  inflammatory  condition  of  the  breast  often  pi'csents  no 
chnical  features  which  indicate  its  tuberculous  nature,  certain  evidence  only 
being  afforded  by  microscopic  examination. 

Symptoms. — Tubercle  of  the  breast  may  occur  in  two  clinical  varieties  : 
first,  as  a  chronic  induration  in  the  gland,  and  secondly,  as  a  chronic  abscess. 
Each  form  is  most  common  in  young  women,  and  may  be  associated  with 
evidences  of  tubercle  in  the  lungs  or  elsewhere.  Enlarged  glands  may  be 
present  in  the  axilla,  especially  when  the  disease  in  the  breast  assumes  the 
form  of  a  chronic  tuberculous  abscess.  Should  the  abscess  burst  spon- 
taneously, or  be  simply  opened,  an  intractable  sinus  is  likely  to  remain. 
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almost  mucous  iu  character,  and  of  a  brownish-yellow  or  brown  colour.  It 
may  indeed  be  assumed  that  abnormal  secretion  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
production  of  the  disease,  associated  no  doubt  in  many  instances  with  au 
obstruction  to  the  ducts  such  as  is  caused  by  an  overgrowth  of  connectivG 
tissue  around  them.  The  walls  of  these  cysts  are  composed  of  a  layer  of 
condensed  connective  tissue  of  variable  thickness,  containing  usually  an 
abundant  supply  of  capillary  vessels.  They  are  lined  internally  by  a  layer  of 
epithelium,  either  cubical  or  spheroidal  like  that  of  the  acini,  or  columnar  like 
that  of  the  ducts.  In  many  instances  the  cysts  merely  contain  fluid,  but  not 
nnfrequently  the  cavity  is  occupied  by  an  intracystic  growth  sprouting  into  it 
from  the  wall.    In  such  cases  the  cyst  is  called  &  proliferous  cyst. 

Single  Cysts  of  this  class  are  of  three  varieties  :  1,  Galactocele.  2.  True 
Glandular  Cyst.    3.  Duct  Cyst, 

1.  Galactocele  or  Milk-Cyst  has  already  been  described  at  page  7G9. 

2.  The  True  Glandular  Cyst  is  not  uncommon,  and  may  attain  a 
considerable  size.    These  cysts  form  rounded  or  slightly  lobulated  tumours, 
usually  imperfectly  defined  and  painless,  or  nearly  so.    They  may  be  deeply 
seated  in  the  substance  of  the  breast,  but  often  project  on  its  surface  or  at  one 
of  its  borders.    The  position  of  these  cysts  in  the  breast,  and  the  fact  that  they 
are  usually  lined  with  a  more  or  less  perfect  layer  of  cubical  or  spheroidal 
epithelium,  make  it  almost  certain  that  they  arise  in  the  glandular  acini  or 
small  ducts.    In  some  cases  they  contain  intracystic  growths  covered  with  a 
similar  epithelium,  and  containing  spaces  lined  with  the  same.  Sometimes 
their  fluid  contents  can  be  partly  squeezed  out  from  the  nipple,  and  the  cyst  is 
soft  and  Hnctuating.    Should  the  duct  become  completely  or  partially  blocked, 
either  from  inflammatory  induration  of  the  surrounding  tissue,  or,  as  in  a  case 
recorded  by  Eogeau,  by  a  small  papillary  growth  springing  up  in  its  interior, 
the  cyst  increases  more  rapidly  in  size,  and  becomes  so  tense  as  to  be  easily 
mistaken  for  a  sohd  tumour.    The  causes  of  these  cysts  are  uncertam.    i hey 
seem  usually  to  arise  from  some  injury  or  irritation  of  the  breast.  Butlm 
who  has  published  some  interesting  observations  on  these  cysts,  states  that 
they  most  commonly  occur  after  thirty-five,  in  women  who  have  borne 
children,  and  in  several  cases  appear  to  have  arisen  as  the  result  ot  a  blow. 
In  some  cases  they  may  possibly  be  associated  with  some  uterine  aflection. 

3  Duct  Cyst.— This  variety  of  cyst  undoubtedly  arises  m  distension  ot 
one  of  the  large  ducts  of  the  breast.  It  is  situated  towards  the  central  pjn 
of  the  gland,  often  projecting  prominently  beneath  the  areola.  In  many 
instances  the  first  symptom  observed  by  the  patient  is  the  occasiona  esc^P  of 
a  yellowish  fluid  from  the  nipple,  and  pressure  on  the  cyst  may  gieatiy 

"The  chSimportance  of  the  duct  cyst  is  that  it  is  often  the  seat  of  adelica^ 
branching  intracystic  growth,  the  vascular  papillae  of  which  are  coveied  ^  b 
columnar  epithelium  sfmilar  to  that  lining  the  cyst.    Such  a  growth  s  known 

a  Duct  Papilloma.    The  vascularity  of  the  growth  is  often  so  ^.at 
hemorrhage  h'om  the  nipple  may  be  a  marked  symptom    In  he  ^as 
thich  the^reast  represented  in  Fig  778  was  -^^^^ ^^^^^  ^ 
clear  discharge  from  the  nipple,  which  rap.dly  became  bloody  ^^^^^ 
cyst  was  pressed  upon.    It  is  extremely  probable  that  tl^^ 
papilloma  may  in  some  instances  be  the  starting-point  of  a  columnai 
cinoma  (see  p,  79'.)). 
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It  occasionally  happens  that  if  ,a  glandular  iorcliict  cyst' projects  prominently 
beneath  the  skin,  the  latter,  together  with  the  subjacent  cyst  wall,  may  give 
way  and  expose  its  interior.  If  the  cyst  contains  an  iiitracystic  growth  this 
may  rapidly  protrude  through  the  opening  and  form  a  f ungating  mass,  with  an 
appearance  of  considerable  malignancy. 

Mtiltiple  Cysts  arising  in  the  breast  are  met  with  :  1.  In  connexion  with 
chronic  interstitial  mastitis  ;  2.  During  involution  of  the  gland  ;  and  3.  As 
a  true  cystic  degeneration  of  the  mamma. 

1.  The  cysts  which  are  so  frequently  met  with  in  lobules  of  the  breast 
affected  by  chronic  interstitial  inBammation  seldom  reach  any  large  size. 
They  have  been  described  at  page  775. 

2.  Involution  Cysts  are  not  uncommon  in  the  indurated  and  atrophied 
breasts  of  old  women.  They  are  of 
no  great  practical  importance,  and 
doubtless  result  from  consLriction  of 
the  gland  tissue  by  the  overgrowth  of 
fibrous  tissue  around  it. 

3.  Cystic    Degeneration  of 
the  Mamma  is  characterized  by 
a    wide-spread    tendency  to  the 
formation  of  cysts  in  the  glandular 
tissue,  which  may,  in  advanced  cases, 
reach  such  a  degree  that  the  whole 
breast  is  converted  into  a  mass  of 
cysts  bound  together  by  connective 
tissue.    In  the  majority  of  cases 
the  disease  begins  in  a  single  lohule, 
but  sooner  or  later  it  tends  to  affect 
other  parts  of  the  same  breast,  and 
often  the  opposite  one.  This  remark- 
able disease  has  received  considerable  attention  at  the  hands  of  French  nathn 

In  the  eai  y  stages  the  cysts  appear  as  hard  rounded  tumours  in  a  lobule  of 
the  breast  substance,  and  around  these  .a.  coarsely  granular  sensation  i 
produced  by  the  minute  cysts  with  which  the  gland  is  iklfcrated.  "r^^^^^^^^^ 
other  lobules  undergo  s.mdar  changes,  until  the  whole  breast  presentriS 
haracters,  and  may  be  considerably  enlarged.    Discharge  from  he  nippT 
not  uncommon  ;  this  may  be  blood-stained,  probably  ft-om  the  pres  ncc  n ? 
vascular  mtracystic  growths  in  some  of  the  cysts  ^ 
Nothmg  definite  is  known  concerning  the  causation  of  this  disease  but  in 

As  a  good  example  of  the  disease  the  followiu-  case  mav  be  trivpn  a 

l-cl  n.t,  could  be  felt  scattered  Wough  bl'tf^b  ^ 


Fig.  778.-puct  PcapiUoma  of  Breast.    An  incision  has 
been  made  into  the  deep  surface  of  the  gland. 
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distinct  in  the  neigbbourliood  of  the  areola.  The  discharge  continued,  and 
was  a  source  of  considerable  annoyance.  On  pressing  the  cysts  their  contents 
were  easily  squeezed  out  through  tbe  nipple.  Tbe  condition  remained  un- 
changed for  about  two  years,  in  spite  of  belladonna  and  other  external 
remedies.  She  then  married  and  became  pregnant.  As  the  breasts  enlarged, 
the  abnormal  discharge  gradually  ceased,  and  after  her  confinement  she  was 
able  to  nurse  her  child  without  difficulty. 

The  remarkable  persistence  of  the  disease  was  well  illustrated  by  a  case  in 
University  College  Hospital.  The  left  breast  was  excised  for  cystic  disease  by 
Marshall  in  1877,  and  the  right  breast  for  a  similar  condition  in  1882.  In 
1889  a  small  mass  of  cysts  was  excised  by  Beck  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
scar  in  the  left  mammary  region,  and  microscopic  examination  showed  that 
these  had  arisen  in  a  fragment  of  breast  tissue  which  had  escaped  removal 
twelve  years  previously. 

Hsemorrhage  may  take  place  into  the  cavity  of  a  cyst,  especially  if  this 
contains  a  vascular  intracystic  papilloma.  This  may  be  the  result  of  an  injury. 
The  term  "  blood-cyst  of  the  breast,"  has,indeed,  no  pathological  meaning,  for 
blood -cysts  may  arise  from  haemorrhage  into  the  substance  of  a  soft  sarcoma, 
and  they  are  also  found  in  certain  forms  of  carcinoma. 

Cysts  arisinCx  independently  of  the  glandular  tissue  comprise  two 
forms,  the  serous  and  the  hydatid. 

1.  Serous  Cysts  of  the  Breast.— These  are  believed  to  be  formed,  as 
elsewhere,  by  dilatation  of  the  lymph-spaces  of  the  areolar  tissue,  the  wall  of 
the  cyst  being  formed  of  the  surrounding  connective  tissue  pressed  together 
and  subsequently  thickened  by  new  growth.  The  evidence  of  this  mode  of 
orowth  is  not  by  any  means  perfect,  but  it  seems  the  only  possible  explanation 
of  their  structure.  Their  walls  are  composed  of  delicate  areolar  tissue,  Imed 
internally  with  flattened  endothelial  cells  like  those  of  a  lymphatic  vessel. 
The  contents  arc  usually  clear  yellowish  serous  fluid,  but  may  sometimes  be 
brownish  or  turbid,  from  the  admixture  of  blood,  and  in  some  cases  cholesterme 
is  present.  These  cysts  are  usually  single,  sometimes  they  are  loculated,  and 
in  other  cases  multiple.  They  are  usually  about  the  size  of  a  filbert  when  firs 
noticed,  and  may  remain  small  for  a  great  length  of  time,  but  m  other  cases 
they  graduallv  increase  until  they  may  contain  several  ounces  ot  fluid.  Ibey 
then  become  very  tense,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  fluctuation  is  no  longei 
Dresent  The  true  serous  cyst  is  almost  invariably  seated  in  the  s"bmamina i  v 
Sar  tissue,  or  at  one  mLgin  of  the  breast,  very  rarely  m  the  glandular 

'''unTcular  cysts  of  the  breast  occasionally  attain  an  immense  size  at  the 
same  time  that^their  walls  remain  thin  and  supple.    In  these  cases  the  sUn 
may  become  thinned  and  translucent,  constitutmg  the  condition 
which  has  been  termed /iy/<?me/eo//Ae&rmsr.  m  snme  rare 

The  simple  serous  cysts  never  develop  intracystic  growths.  In  some  lar 
cases  calcification  of  the  cyst-wall  has  been  observed 

.>  The  true  Hydatid  Cyst  is  extremely  rare  but  ^^^J     ^^J^i  n  this 
ma    The  simple  serous  cyst  was  described  by  Astley  Coopci  unae 


2 
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name 


The  Diagnosis  of  a  cyst  of  the  breast  may  usually  be  effected  by  ft** 
the  globulaf elastic  tumour  under  the  skin  ;  ''"^'^^ifZ^'^^^^Z^.^i 
and  not  adherent  to  any  of  the  adjacent  structu.es.    Cysts  bein. 
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with  the  mammary  tissue  drag  upon  the  nipple  when  moved  away  from  it. 
This  is  recognized  by  holding  the  nipple  lightly  while  the  tumour  is  drawn 
away  with  the  other  hand,  when  the  connexion  between  them  will  be  clearly 
perceptible.  In  those  cases,  however,  in  which  the  tumour  lies  deeply,  the 
diagnosis  may  not  so  readily  be  made,  more  especially  from  tumours  containing 
cysts  or  from  carcinoma.  In  fact,  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  diagnose  the 
nature  of  a  superficial  lax  cyst ;  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  recognize  it 
when  tense  and  deeply  seated  towards  the  under  surface  of  the  mammary 
gland  (Fig.  779)  ;  for,  the  whole  thickness  of  the  gland  intervening  between 


Fig.  779.-Breast  laid  ope,,  after  remova],  showing  Cysts  deeply  seated  in  Mammary 

Olaiid,  mistaken  for  Scirrhus  " 


the  cyst  and  the  finger,  the  sense  of  elasticity  is  lost  and  a  solid  feel  commu- 
nicated, which  may  readily  mislead  even  the  most  experienced  Suro-eon  In  a 
cyst  If  elasticity  can  be  recognized,  it  will  be  most  distinct  in  the  centre  •  in 
solid  tui^ours  the  centre  is  the  densest  part.  In  examining  the  tumour  the 
patient  should  be  placed  on  her  back,  so  that  the  mamma  is  flattened  ou  and 
supported  by  the  ribs.  Elasticity  and  fiuctuation  are  then  more  easHy 
distinguished.  Many  errors  in  diagnosis  arise  from  neglecting  this  simple 
precaution.  Whenever  the  Surgeon  has  any  doubt  about  the  existenc^of 
uid  m  a  tumour  of  the  breast,  he  should  introduce  an  exploring  trochar 
ff  the  tumour  prove  to  be  solid,  no  ill  consequences  will  result  from  the 
simple  puncture.  I  have  known  several  instances  in  which,  from  the  w^n 
0  this  precaution,  Surgeons  have  mistaken  cystic  tumours  of  the  br  asl  fo 


It  may  be  impossible  to  distinguish  with  any  certainty  between  the  different 
'urie ties  of  cysts  One  or  more  cysts  deeply  seated  in  the  subs  ance  0  L 
-roast  are  probably  duct  or  glandular  cysts  /whilst  a  serous  c^^t  is  usu% 
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single  and  thin-walled,  and  lies  either  hononM,  n  u 

borders.    The  presence  of  a  di  chl  ^e   ZTt  I"  T/' 

cyst  ..  whilst  a  hlood-stained  diseh arge  sngl  ts  ''''^ 

growth  in  a  glandular  or  duct  cyst.    The  t  ne  ml   id  . 

may  practically  be  excluded  in  iLing  tL TaJS    r?'''     u  ^'^'^^ 

by  the  character  of  the  fluid  withdraw^  on  punlur' This  '^''^""^^^ 

merely  the  faintest  trace  of  albumen  and  hn«  o       ^^^'^  ^«  ^'^ar,  contaniing 

1004.    Hooklets  may  possibly  b  To  nd  in  it    wTl"  ''''  ^ 

cannot  be  distinguislU  fron/the  X  forms  '  '^^^^ 

Cystic  degeneration  of  the  mamma  may  be  mi^taVpn  fn,.  .      .  j 
but  in  the  latter  case  careful  examination^wi  1  Th tL  /h.^  '^^^^^ 
encapsuled  tumour  and  not  in  the  breast^Te       tL  i  ,  ^v^'  ''^ 

cystic  degeneration  will  often  inLa'e  Us  n"  ure        '"'^""^  '"^^^'"^'^^  «^ 
The   treatment   of  cysts  of  the  breast  varies  accordino-  to  • 
number  and  s,ze  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  intracystic^owfch«    ^  u 
multiple  retention-cysts  which  can  be  emptied  tbrougrfhrnS^^^^^ 
requn-e  no  ur  her  treatment.    Belladonna  or  some  fSrm  of  cSer-Sa 

r  ^  ^^^^^  abnormal  f 

emptied  by  pressure,  the  .Zt^::,.  lef  o^t  "^r^iT^l 

small  troc  ar  ;  but  a  cure  cannot  usually  be  effected  in  this^vay.  a  ?h  fluid 

:S'o7"Tf  t  T;  ""'"'^l'       "^PP^^^^^  spontaneously,  and  L  bus  1  t 
Id  of.    If  the  tumour  be  smgle,  it  may  usually  be  cured  by  opening  it  bfa 
mall  incision  wiping  it  out  with  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  nc^or 
mcture  of  lodme  and  inserting  a  drainage-tube  under  an  antiseptic  dres  in  ' 
for  a  few  days.    If  it  seem  to  be  surrounded  by  indurated  mammary  t'ssiL^ 
It  is  best  to  dissect  It  out  and  to  remove  it  with  the  lobule  of  the  mammaTo* 
which  It  IS  attached.    On  doing  this  it  will  often  be  found  that  the  cyst  is 
not  single,  as  was  at  first  supposed,  but  that  several  smaller  sacs  are  present 
which  have  been  concealed  by  the  larger  one.    If  the  cyst  contain  inticystic 
growths,  it  should  be  completely  removed  with  the  neighbouring  part  of  the 
mammary  gland.    If  the  cysts  are  multiple  they  must  be  treated  accordiuff  to 
circumstances.    If  there  are  but  two  or  three  they  may  be  treated  as  if  sinHe 
but  if  very  numerous  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  remove  the  breast  if 
operative  interference  is  demanded. 

SIMPLE  TUMOUES  OF  THE  BREAST. 

Lipoma.— Fatty  tumours  have  occasionally  been  met  with  in  close  proxi- 
mity to  the  mamma,  so  as  to  simulate  a  tumour  of  the  gland  itself.  A  little 
careful  examination  will  usually  enable  the  Surgeon  to  ascertain  that  the 
gland  is  not  implicated.  Tlie  Treatment  of  these  tumours  presents  nothin<r 
peculiar. 

Fibroma. — Pure  fibroma  of  the  mamma  is  very  rare.  Two  cases  only  have 
occurred  in  University  College  Hospital  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  One  was 
a  middle-aged  woman,  and  tlie  tumour,  which  was  about  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg,  was  of  stony  hardness.  It  was  thought  to  be  a  scirrhus,  but  as 
there  was  some  doubt,  a  deep  incision  was  made  into  it  before  removiufr 
the  breast.  It  was  found  to  be  exceedingly  dense,  creaked  under  the  knife, 
and  no  capsule  was  recognized.    After  removal  of  the  breast,  it  was  found  to 
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^  oWy  deanea  and  —'<^^::i 

rilatl'rwta^  T^2^Z^^  t..e,  ......  a  U-ace 

'  rwdtta  and  Osteoma.-Tninonrs  of  the  breast  containing  cartilage 

removed  from  the  breast  of  a  woman  aged  seventy-three 
Tdenomata  or  Simple  Glai^dular  Tumours.-To  this  group  belong  the 
l."rof  the  simple  tumours  of  the  breast  The  ^^f^^^^ 
the  adenomata  have  already  been  describea  m  Vol.  I"' P.^^^^.^' ^^^^^ 
TiPoessarv  here  to  consider  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  diffeient  yaiieties 
Xoroccui  'n  the  breast.  An  important  feature,  which  is  common  to  them 
IIms  that  they  are  perfectly  encapsnled,  and  are  not  intimately  connected 

-pie  gWular  tumours  of  the  breast  is  the 
^Tl^.^^.  Microscope  examination  of  this  rax.  tumour  shows  a.m 
Led  with  abundant  epithelium,  presenting  much_  the  appearance  of  the 
Tormal  gland  during  lactation.  Small  ducts  connecting  several  acmi  may  be 
present,  but  there  are  no  large  collecting  ducts,  as  m  the  normal  mamma.  In 
some  cases  cysts,  formed  by  the  dilatation  of  the  acim,  have  been  present 

From  this  single  type  it  is  easy  to  pass  by  a  gradual  transition  to  .eveial 
other  tumours,  which,  although  they  may  differ  widely  from  one  anothei  m 
their  superficial  characters,  have  this  essential  feature  in  common  that  they 
consist  of  epithelium-hned  glandular  spaces  lying  in  a  connective  tissue 

'''^Thus,  if  the  bulk  of  the  tumour  consists  of  dense  fibrous  tissue  in  which 
the  glandular  spaces  are  more  or  less  abundantly  scattered  (Vol.  1.,  J^ig.  ^74 j, 
the  Growth  is  termed  a  ribro-adenoma.  The  glandular  spaces  may  retain 
their  resemblance  to  normal  acini,  but  often  they  are  dilated  mto  small  cysts, 
or  form  flattened  sht-hke  spaces  which  branch  irregularly  through  the  fibrous 

stroma.  ■    l     >.  r. 

In  another  common  modification  the  tumour  presents  a  minute  structuie 
exactly  corresponding  to  that  last  described,  with  the  single  exception  that  the 
stroma,  instead  of  being  represented  by  dense  fibrous  tissue,  is  richly  cellular, 
and  may  indeed  be  almost  entirely  embryonic,  every  vanation  between  the 
two  extremes  being  met  with  (Vol.  L,  Fig.  375).    Thus,  it  may  be  composed 
of  small  spindle-cehs  with  numerous  fibres  between  them  ;  of  imperfectly 
developed  fibrous  tissue  infiltrated  with  small  round  or  large  spmdle-cells  ; 
of  delicate  fibres  with  stellate  cells  and  mucous  intercellular  substance  ;  or  of 
various  modifications  of  these  structures.    Such  a  tumour  may  most  correctly 
be  called  a  Soft  Fibro-adenoma.    Much  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  use 
of  the  name  Adeno-sarcoma  for  this  tumour,  which  is  only  a  rapidly 
growing  fibro-adenoma. 

The  last  variety  of  the  adenomatous  tumours  of  the  breast  is  characterized 

VOL.  II.  ^  ^ 
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by  the  conversion  of  the  g'landular  Bpaces  into  cysts,  which  frequently  roach  a 
large  size,  and  often  present  intracystic  growths  which  form  the  most  marked 
feature  of  the  tumour.  These  growths  are  formed  of  processes  of  the  inter- 
stitial  tissue  of  the  tumour  projecting  into  the  cyst,  and  are  covered  with  a 
layer  of  epithelium.  They  are  often  branched,  and  may  in  some  cases  com- 
pletely fill  the  cavity  into  which  they  grow.  They  may  sprout  from  all  sides 
at  once,  and  then  form  a  closely-packed  foUated  mass,  without  any  clear 
evidence  of  the  mode  of  growth  remaining.  In  other  cases  a  pedunculated 
mass  springs  up  from  a  single  point  in  the  cyst-wall,  and  may  project  into  it, 
still  surrounded  by  a  certain  amount  of  fluid,  or  may  completely  fill  it,  dis- 
placing the  fluid,  and  being  surrounded  by  the  cyst-wall  as  by  a  capsule. 
The  stroma  of  the  growth  varies,  but  is  generally  more  or  less  richly 
cellular.  A  tumour  of  this  structure  is  generally  known  as  a  Gysto-mrcoma, 
but  the  same  objections  may  be  raised  to  this  name  as  to  that  of  Adeno- 
sarcoma,  and  all  confusion  may  be  avoided  by  calling  it  a  Cysto-adenoma. 

In  describing  the  clinical  features  of  these  tumours,  it  will  be  found  that 
they  differ  greatly  in  their  superficial  characters.  They  agree,  however,  ia 
being  perfectly  encapsuled  and  distinct  from  the  breast  itself,  and  in  showing 
no  tendency  to  infiltrate  the  neighbouring  parts  or  to  recur  in  internal  organs. 
The  chief  difference  between  them  consists  in  their  rate  of  growth  and  the 
size  which  they  tend  to  assume.  If  the  stroma  is  dense  and  fibrous,  the 
tumour  is  usually  small  and  of  slow  growth.  If  the  stroma  is  richly  cellular 
or  embryonic,  the  rate  of  growth  is  relatively  rapid,  and  the  size  of  the  tumour 
may  be  considerable.  If  large  cysts  develop  from  the  glandular  spaces,  tlie 
rate  of  increase  may  be  very  rapid,  and  the  size  of  the  tumour  eventually 
enormous.  The  close  relationship  of  these  different  tumours  is  further  showu 
by  the  fact  that  the  same  growth  may  in  different  parts  present  all  the 
varieties  of  structure  above  described,  and  further,  that  there  is  strong  reason 
for  believing  that  a  growth  of  one  variety  may,  in  the  course  of  its  develop- 
ment, gradually  assume  the  characters  of  another. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  the  question  of  the  supposed  origin  of  the 
adenomatous  tumours  of  the  breast.  Bilh-oth  states  that^  they  commence  by 
an  overgrowth  of  the  connective  tissue  surrounding  the  acini  and  ducts.  But 
in  whatever  point  they  commence,  it  is  evident  that  in  their  subsequent 
development  the  growth  of  the  epithelium  is  as  essential  a  part  of  the  proceffl 
as  is  that  of  the  interstitial  tissue.  The  presence  of  the  epithelium-hned 
spaces  is  not  a  mere  accident  of  the  growth,  but  an  essential  feature  of  it.  A 
view  which  seems  very  probable,  at  least  in  many  cases,  is  that  they  arise  lu 
small  outlying  lobules  of  the  breast,  which  have  failed  to  become  connected  up 
with  the  proper  glandular  apparatus.  In  some  instances  the  relation  of  the 
tumour  to  the  breast  is  in  favour  of  Paget's  view,  that  it  arises  as  an  intracystic 
growth,  which  gradually  fills  the  cyst  in  which  it  lies,  and  thus  appeare  as 

solid  encapsuled  tumour.  t     ,     t^t  p  TT^Urm-Qitv 

The  True  Adenoma  is  extremely  rare.  In  the  Museum  of  Lniveisiiy 
College  is  a  specimen  of  this  kind  of  tumour,  five  inches  diameter  ana 
weighing  four  pounds.  It  was  removed  by  R  Quain  from  a  ady  aged26 
after  about  18  months'  growth.  At  the  time  of  the  operation  the  pa  ent  was 
in  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy.  The  tumour  wa.  loosely  encap  " kd' 
not  adherent  to  the  gland  or  to  the  skin.  Its  section  much  resembles  tl  a  or 
the  pancreas  to  the  naked  eye,  and  microscopic  examination  shows 
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structure  above  described.  It  is  distinguished  from  normal  mammary  tissue 
.V  the  total  absence  of  fat  from  the  inter-acinous  tissue.  It  contains  one 
,mall  cyst  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  some  fine  papillary  intracystic 

growths  projecting  into  it.  .     n    i.  p  fV,o 

The  Hard  Fibro-adenoma  is  the  most  common  simple  tumour  or  me 
breast.  It  is  identical  with  the  Chronic  Mammary  Tumour  of  Astley  Cooper, 
the  Pancreatic  Sarcoma  of  Abernethy,  and  the  Partial  or  LoUdar  Hyperlroptiy 
of  the  Mamma  of  Vidal.  It  is  often  attributed  to  blows,  squeezes,  or  lacteal 
irritation,  and  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  young  women  under  thirty  years 
age  :  usually  in  women  otherwise  healthy.  Bryant  states  that  of  100  con- 
secutive cases  observed  by  himself,  27  were  first  discovered  between  puberty 

,and  20;  35  between  20  and  30;  22  between  30  and  40;  13  between 
40  and  50  ;  and  3  after  50.  Forty-six  occurred  in  single  women,  37  m  the 
married  and  prolific,  and  15  in  the  married  and  sterile.  It  is  often  associated 
with  the  hysterical  temperament,  and  connected  with,  if  not  dependent  on, 
uterine  imtation  and  sexual  excitement  of  an  irregular  kind.    This  tumour  is 

Igenerally  of  small  size  when  first  perceived,  and  may  remain  stationary  for 

I  many  years  ;  or  it  may  slowly  increase,  and  at  last  attain  a  considerable  bulk. 

.  In  other  cases  it  may  very  rapidly  grow  to  a  great  size.  In  a  case  on  which  I 
operated  some  years  ago,  the  tumour  had  continued  for  eighteen  years  about 
the  size  of  a  walnut,  but  in  the  course  of  six  months  it  increased  to  an 
enormous  magnitude,  and  on  removal  weighed  nearly  five  pounds. 

This  tumour  usually  commences  as  a  small,  movable,  finely  nodulated 
growth,  attached  by  a  pedicle  to  one  side  of  the  mammary  gland  ;  it  is  hard 
and  incompressible,  often  appears  isolated,  and  is  not  generally  painful,  but  in 
ansemic  women  may  be  the  seat  of  intense  neuralgic  pain  ;  it  increases  slowly, 
without  discolouring  the  skin  or  becoming  attached  to  it,  and  is  frequently 
many  years  in  attaining  a  moderate  size.  It  is  often  floating,  as  it  were,  in 
the  substance  of  the  gland,  into  which  it  can  be  pushed  back. 

On  examination  after  removal,  a  fibro-adenoma  appears  to  be  irregularly 
lobulated,  is  enclosed  in  a  capsule  of  areolar  tissue,  and  its  cut  surface  is  found 
to  present  a  bluish-  or  greyish-white  colour,  which,  after  exposure  to  the  air, 
assumes  a  rosy  tint ;  and  on  pressure,  drops  of  a  thick  mucous  or  serous  fluid 
are  often  seen  to  exude.  On  examination  with  a  lens,  its  foliated  structure  is 
often  very  apparent,  so  much  so  that  it  has  been  compared  by  Yirchow  to 
the  section  of  a  cabbage.  This  is  more  clearly  seen  after  it  has  been  a  few 
days  in  spirit. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  a  fibro-adenoma  becomes  the  seat  of  very 
severe  and  paroxysmal  neuralgic  pains  attended  with  very  considerable 
cutaneous  sensibihty,  and  it  has  then  been  termed  the  painful  mammary 
tumour.  This  condition  most  frequently  occurs  in  early  life,  and  in  women  of 
m  irritable  and  delicate  constitution  ;  it  is  commonly  associated  with  disorder 
of  the  uterine  functions,  the  pain  increasing  at  the  catamenial  periods. 

The  Soft  Pibro-adenoma  is  frequently  known  by  the  name  of  Adeno- 
xarcoma.  It  often  develops  from  a  slowly  growing  hard  fibro-adenoma  which 
has  remained  more  or  less  quiescent  up  to  about  the  middle  of  life. 

In  cases  in  which  the  disease  develops  for  the  first  time  between  the 
ages  of  35  and  40  it  may  grow  quickly  from  the  first.  In  these  cases  it  will 
i(row  with  great  rapidity,  attaining  in  a  few  months  a  size  equal  to  that  of 
a  cocoa-nut,  or  even  larger,  and  simulating  in  this  respect  the  progress  of  a 
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Itself  will  be  felt  to  be  nodulated,  semi-elastic,  and  always  rounded  in  outline 
After  removal  its  section  is  lobulated  and  glistening,  something  resembliac.  a 
mass  of  sago-jelly,  often  having  cysts  interspersed  through  its  substance  " 


Fig,  7S1.— Cysto-Ailenoiiia  of  I3rcast. 


The  Cysto-adenoma  is  identical  with  the  q/sio-sarcoma  of  J.  Miiller,  the 
glandular  proliferous  cysts  of  Paget,  and  the  sero-ci/siic  sarcoma  of  Brodie. 

These  tumours  are.  composed  of  dense  white  lobulated  or  foliated  structure, 
resembling  that  of  the  fibro-adenoma.    This  mass  is  studded  throughout  with 
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a  number  of  small  cysts,  varying  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  and  usually  containing  clear  fluid.  The  larger  cysts  contain 
lobulated,  branching,  intracystic  growths,  most  commonly  sprouting  from  one 
side  only,  and  forming  pedunculated  projections  into  the  cavities.  These 
intracystic  growths  are  not  always  present.  This  form  of  tumour  is  usually 
met  with  in  women  of  from  thirty  to  thirfcy-five  years  of  age,  and  is  often 
attributed  to  injury.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  women  who  have  borne 
children,  and  is  possibly  a  remote  consequence  of  some  inflammatory  process 
occurring  during  lactation.  On  examining  a  breast  affected  in  this  way,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  tumour  is  hard,  heavy,  and  sohd  to  the  feel ;  on 
careful  examination,  however,  its  surface  may  be  felt  to  be  finely  nodulated  ; 


Pig.  782.— Cysto-Adenoma  of  mamma,  showing  large  cysts  with 
intracystic  growths. 


and,  occasionally,  a  larger  cyst  than  usual,  recognised  by  its  elastic  feel  and 
globular  shape,  may  be  found  projecting.  The  disease  is  slow  in  its  growth, 
and  does  not  implicate  the  adjacent  cutaneous  or  areolar  structures  ;  hence, 
the  tumour  is  movable  on  the  pectoral  muscles,  and  the  skin  is  unattached  to 
it.  The  axillary  glands,  also,  are  not  enlarged.  The  nipple  will  usually  be 
found  to  be  normal  in  its  shape,  and  not  depressed.  If  one  of  the  larger  cysts 
be  laid  open,  or  if  the  pressure  of  the  intracystic  growth  causes  inflammation 
and  ulceration  of  its  capsule,  this  may  at  last  be  perforated,  and  a  fungous 
mass  will  sprout  through  it,  presenting  many  of  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  a 
malignant  growth ;  being  irregular,  dark-coloured,  bleeding  readily,  and 
increasing  rapidly  in  size.  When  such  changes  as  these  have  taken  place, 
the  tumour  assumes  a  formidable  character,  and  will  rapidly  prove  fatal 
l)y  exhaustion.     A  cysto-adenoma  may  attain  an    immense    size  and 
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They  have  been  met  with  of  six,  eight,  or  even  twelve  pounds' 
weight  ;  but  by  far  the  largest  is  one  described  by  Velpeau,  which  weighed- 
forty  pounds. 

In  the  case  from  which  the  drawings  (Figs.  783,  784)  were  taken,  the 
tumour  had  existed  for  more  than  twenty  years  before  removal,  having 
commenced  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  ;  and  after  extirpation  soft  fungating 
growths  were  found  at  the  bottom  of  some  of  the  cysts.  The  constitution 
was  uncontarainated  throughout. 

Diagnosis. — A  small  hard  fibro-adenoma  may  be  mistaken  for  a  cyst, 
chronic  lobular  mastitis,  or  early  scirrhus.  From  all  these  conditions  the 
fibro-adenoma  is  distinguished  by  its  perfect  circumscription  and  free  mobility, 
and  in  not  being,  as  are  these  other  conditions,  an  intimate  part  of  the  breast 
tissue.  A  cyst  further  differs  in  the  absence  of  lobulation,  and  in  the  greater 
softness  of  its  central  part  as  compared  with  the  periphery  ;  lobular  mastitis 


Pig.  7S3.— Ulcerated  Cysto-Adenoma 
of  Breast,  of  20  years'  duration. 


Fig.  784. — The  same  Tumour,  six  months  later 
with  fungating  sarcomatous  gi'owth. 


in  the  ill-defined  outline  of  the  induration  and  its  flattened  irregular  shape  ; 
and  early  scirrhus  in  the  more  stony  hardness  and  the  dimpling  of  the  skin 
over  it.  The  patient's  age  and  the  duration  of  the  disease  may  also  be  of 
help  in  deciding  between  fibro-adenoma  and  an  early  stage  of  scirrhus,  but  in 
a  case  of  great  doubt  no  time  should  be  lost  in  making  an  exploratory 
incision. 

A  soft  and  rapidly  growing  fibro-adenoma  may  resemble  somewhat  closely  a 
sarcoma  or  a  soft  carcinoma.  The  distinction  will  turn  chiefly  on  the  relation 
of  the  tumour  to  the  breast— the  soft  adenoma  being  quite  independently 
movable,  the  carcinoma  being  intimately  connected  with  the  breast,  and  the 
sarcoma  being  in  this  respect  intermediate  between  the  other  two.  The  history 
may  be  helpful,  for  the  soft  fibro-adenoma  often  develops  from  a  small  hard 
tumour  of  long  duration.  The  chief  importance  of  the  accurate  diagnosis  is 
as  a  guide  in  deciding  between  removal  of  the  tumour  only  and  excision  of  the 
whole  breast.    An  exploratory  incision  is  often  the  only  means  of  removing 

the  doubt.  . 
A  cysto-adenoma  may  be  distinguished  from  cystic  degeneration  of  the  mamma 
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bvthe  tact  that  in  the  former  the  cysts  occupy  the  substance  of  an  encapsuled 
tumour  and  in  the  latter  case  occupy  the  substance  of  the  breast  itself.  From 
a  cystic'  sarcoma  the  distinction  may  be  difficult,  and  will  depend  chiefly  on 
the  perfect  circumscription  of  the  cysto-adenoma,  and  often  the  long  duration 

of  the  growth.  .     ,  .  ,  i 

Treatment.— The  probable  explanation  of  recorded  cases  in  which  supposed 
fibro-adenomata  have  been  cured  by  the  application  of  counter-irritants,  ab- 
sorbents, or  pressure,  is  that  the  tumour  was  in  reality  an  indurated  lobule  of 
the  breast,  and  the  same  may  probably  be  true  of  tumours  which  have  dis- 
appeared after  marriage  or  during  pregnancy.  Kemoval  of  the  tumour  is  the 
only  efficient  treatment,  and  this  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  recommended 
even  though  the  growth  be  small  and  stationary,  on  the  ground  that  at  any  time 
it  may  rapidly  increase  in  size  and  assume  serious  proportions.  The  tumour 
must  be  exposed  by  a  single  incision  radiating  from  the  nipple,  so  as  to  injure 
the  mammary  tissue  as  little  as  possible.  The  loose  capsule  of  areolar  tissue 
surrounding  it  should  be  thoroughly  opened,  after  which  it  can  often  be  shelled 
out  without  further  use  of  the  knife.  There  are  usually  lew  vessels  to  tie.  In 
exceptional  cases  the  growth  may  be  adherent  to  the  breast  by  a  pedicle, 
necessitating  the  removal  of  a  small  lobe  of  the  gland.  As  these  tumours 
usually  lie  at  the  margin  of  the  breast,  or  sometimes  deeply  beneath  it,  the 
loose  submammary  areolar  tissue  is  ol'ten  opened  up.  When  the  tumour  is 
seated  more  superficially  this  may  possibly  be  avoided  by  keeping  the  knife 
close  to  it  in  dissecting  it  out.  When  the  submammary  tissue  is  opened  up  it 
is  very  important  to  prevent  extravasation  of  blood  into  it,  or  the  occurrence 
of  suppuration.  These  accidents  are  avoided  by  the  strictest  attention  to 
antiseptic  precautions  during  the  operation,  by  the  perfect  arrest  of  all  bleeding 
before  closing  the  wound,  and  by  the  application  of  an  absorbent  antiseptic 
dressing  exerting  uniform  elastic  pressure  on  the  part. 

Soft  fibro-adenomata  and  cysto-adenomata  can,  as  a  rule,  be  removed  with 
ease,  even  though  they  have  reached  some  pounds  in  weight.  In  some  cases, 
especially  when  a  cysto-adenoma  has  burst  through  the  skin,  it  is  found  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  whole  breast  with  the  tumour.  The  operation  should  be 
carried  out  in  the  same  way  as  for  malignant  tumours,  except  that  only  such 
skin  as  is  actually  attached  to  the  growth  need  be  sacrificed. 
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Sarcoma  of  the  Breast. — The  mammary  gland  or  its  immediate  neigh- 
i  bourhood  is  a  not  unfrequent  seat  of  sarcoma.  By  far  the  most  common  form 
f  is  the  spindle-celled  sarcoma,  usually  of  the  large-celled  variety.  Sometimes 
I  the  firmer  form  of  spindle-celled  sarcoma,  with  small  cells  and  a  varying 
i  amount  of  fibrous  stroma — the  old  "  recurrent  fibroid  " — is  met  with  in  this 
>  region.  Small  round-celled  sarcoma,  alveolar  sarcoma,  and  giant-celled  sar- 
!  coma  may  also  occur,  but  are  all  rare.    The  structure  of  these  various  forms 

■  of  sarcoma  has  already  been  fully  described  in  the  Chapter  on  Tumours 
(Vol.  I.,  p.  1035  et  seq.). 

Most  sarcomata  of  the  breast  are  distinctly  encapsuled  by  a  layer  of  fibrous 
tissue  in  the  early  stages  of  their  growth,  but  later  on  they  tend  to  spread 

■  beyond  this,  and  infiltrate  the  surrounding  structures. 

They  usually  develop  in  women  after  thirty,  and  form  soft,  elastic  tumoui-s, 
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situated  at  one  border.    Thoy  are  m  Is     nrl  n  ^'^^^^^^k  tlicy  are 

major  until  tliey  have  readfed  a  clTdirht  V'' P^^^^^^'i^ 

tendency  to  infect  the  lympSL 

Sarcomata  here,  as  elsewhere,  may  develoD  cvRtR  in  th.i.     u  . 
softening  or  from  hemorrhage.    These  acc  Z HI  .  J-r        ''"^"^""'^  ^'"^ 

~  1=S  i 

blood  escaped,  and  in  a  e  "weeks  a  ftl '  i„T      '  T  "'^'^ ' 

from  the  o'penin,.    The  117™  Zved  "ardTlrrZ^f  'T"^ 

mammary  gland,  from  a  lady  forty  years  of  «o-p  in  i  «.o  atrophied 
in  1861,  aid  ag;in  in  IsJ^lZVlZ^^^^^^^^^ 

were  developed  at  some  little  distance  from  the  origina  cicatrirand  n?  ? 
on  examination  to  be  sarcomatous.    The  general  ifealtt    ot^  u^^^^^^^^ 
good  throughout,  and  there  was  no  infection  of  the  lymphatic  g  S  e 

died  of  paralysis  some  years  after  the  last  operation.    This  locarmalitnanov 
unassociated  with  any  tendency  to  general  infection  is  oft  ra  "e mS^ 
feature  of  those  growths.    The  tendency  to  recurrence  may  gradually  we 
itsel   out,  and  alter  severa  operations  have  been  performed  at  intervars  1' 
months,  or  a  year  or  two,  the  disease  will  cease  to  be  reproduced.  The  result  is  not, 
however  often  so  favourable.    Instances  are  very  numerous  in  which  the  ten- 
dency to  local  reproduction  is  so  active  that  it  outruns  all  possibility  of  complete 
extirpation,  and  eventually  destroys  the  patient.   In  some  instances  the  glands 
become  implicated,  and  occasionally  the  tumour  may  exhibit  general  malig- 
nancy, secondary  deposits  being  formed  in  the  lungs  and  elsewhere    In  a  case 
once  under  my  care,  I  removed  a  sarcoma  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  eo-o-  from 
the  mamma  of  a  middle-aged  unmarried  lady.    The  tumour  was  drstinctly 
encapsuled,  and  was  easily  dissected  out.    It  was  soft  in  structure  and  yielded 
a  glairy  fluid  from  the  cut  surfiice,  and  was  composed  of  lar^e  oval  and 
spindle-shaped  cells  with  scarcely  any  intercellular  substance.    A  few  months 
after  five  small  soft  tumours  sprang  up  around  the  cicatrix.  The  whole  breast 
was  then  removed,  but  the  patient  died  a  year  afterwards  from  a  large  secondary 
growth  implicating  the  sternum. 

The  Prognosis  in  Sarcoma  of  the  Breast  is  always  grave.  Gross  has 
collected  the  statistics  of  1,00  cases,  91  of  which  were  operated  upon.  In  42 
of  these  recurrence  occurred.  In  6  the  recurrence  was  in  distant  parts  only; 
in  11  both  locally  and  in  distant  parts,  and  in  the  remainder  the  disease 
returned  as  far  ag  was  known  in  the  region  of  the  breast  only.  In  S  cases 
only  of  the  lf)C>  were  the  axillary  glands  affected. 

The  Diagnosis  of  Sarcoma  of  the  Mamma  from  the  softer  forms  of 
fibro-adenoma  is  not  possible  in  many  cases  before  removal.    It  may  be 
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suspected  when  the  tumour  is  uniform  in  outline,  free  from  lobulation,  rapid  m 
growth,  and  commences  after  the  age  of  thirty-five.  From  cancer  it  is  distin- 
niished  by  its  softness,  its  more  rapid  growth,  its  more  definite  circumscription 
and  the  absence  of  glandular  infection  and  of  retraction  of  the  nipple  bhould 
the  sarcoma  from  the  first  infiltrate  the  surrounding  tissues,  the  diagnosis 
becomes  much  more  difficult,  as  the  growth  closely  resembles  some  of  the  softer 

forms  of  cancer.  ■■       n  p  i 

The  Treatment  of  Sarcoma  of  the  Breast  is  early  and  free  removal. 
Nothing  else  can  be  of  the  slightest  use.  Before  commencing  the  operation 
it  is  well  to  obtain  the  patient's  consent  to  complete  removal  of  the  breast  if 
necessary.  The  tumour  may  then  be  exposed  and  dissected  out.  If  it  be  firm 
and  distinctly  encapsuled,  it  may  be  removed  without  taking  away  the  whole 
mamma,  the  capsule,  if  possible,  being  removed  with  it  ;  but  if  it  be  soft,  ill- 
defined,  or  very  vascular,  it  is  safer  to  remove  the  whole  gland  at  the  same 
time,  'should  recurrence  take  place,  the  breast,  if  not  already  taken  away, 
must  be  fully  removed,  and  the  operation  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  local 
recurrence  takes  place,  so  long  as  there  is  no  evidence  of  secondary  growths  in 
the  viscera. 

Cancer  of  the  Breast. — All  forms  of  cancer  are  met  with  in  connexion 
with  the  female  breast.  Glandular  or  spheroidal- 
colled  carcinoma  is  by  far  the  most  common, 
and  is  met  with  in  its  three  varieties,  scirrhus, 
enceplialoid,  5ind  colloid.  Of  these,  scirrhus  is 
very  common,  encephaloid  much  less  frequently 
met  with,  and  colloid  very  rare.  Columnar 
carcinoma  may  arise  in  the  epithelium  of  a  duct, 
and  forms  the  tumour  known  as  duct  or  villous 
cancer.  Squamous  carcinoma  occasionally 
attacks  the  skin  covering  the  nipple,  and  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  a  tumour  of  the  breast. 
Cancer  of  the  breast,  whatever  form  it  assume, 
is  invariably  primary  :  it  may  ail'ect  one  lobe 
only  or  be  infiltrated  into  the  whole  gland, 
and  it  may  commence  in  or  immediately  beneath 
the  nipple,  or  so  early  affect  the  skin  and  spread 
so  widely  in  it  as  to  appear  to  have  originated  in 
that  structure.  Most  frequently  one  breast  only 
is  affected,  but  in  some  cases  both  are  implicated. 

Hard  Glandular  Carcinoma  or  Scirrhus 
is  the  form  of  cancer  which  is  commonly  met 
with  in  the  breast.  It  occurs  in  three  forms  : 
1,  Nodular  or  circumscribed  scirrhus  ;  2,  Infil- 
trating or  diffuse  scirrhus  ;  8,  Atrophying  or 
atrophic  scirrhus. 

1.  Nodular  or  Circumscribed  Scirrhus  is  the  most  common  form.  It 
(!ommences  as  a  hard  circumscribed  tumour,  at  first  of  small  size  and  often  of 
rounded  form,  indolent  in  character  and  with  little  or  no  pain.  It  is  at  first 
readily  movable,  but  careful  examination  shows  that  it  implicates  the  substance 
of  the  gland,  and  cannot  be  separated  from  it.  Occasionally  it  may  be 
situated  in  an  outlying  lobe,  and  appear  to  be  attached  to  the  rest  of  the  gland 


Fig.  7S5. — Nodular  Seirrlms  of  the 
Breast,  showing  deep  reti-aetioQ of  the 
Nipple. 
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by  a  distinct  nediclo     A  a  ,> 
jn-eg-lar.  or  perhaps  Zl  Z::Z:\  ^ard,  knotted  a„d 

>\-d  la^r  o„  to  the  stmetu»t  „eath  i  °™'  ^''"'""^  '°  '^-kin  cove:.' 

innitratmg  or  Diffuse  Sn"  t, 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  "tit  "T,"™"'' .f  ">'l«atio„ 
number  of  separate  nodules,  w  eh  Si.    7'°°""^      '"^^  ^S"'  as  a 
formed  of  irregular  shape,  hard  ruS  ^  7  ^"  "''^  ^  '■y  «  '"as, 

moreases  in  size,  and  form  adhions  fo  thel  I'  q»i<^Wj 

3.  Atrophying,  VTiti^evin^^TciTJ        "J''''^  '^'''P'"'  «"  "Otares  ' 
°W  women,  but  may  oceurTaL  a"     TTef  ia 
characterized  by  a  peeuliar  tendency  to  shr  „TT  "  °'  » 
parts    In  this  way  the  affected  bre^^  Tn  n  te  „f        '"'""^^^  " 
may  be  greatly  reduced  in  size  and  „  P™*"'^^  of  the  tumour 

and  disappear:    The  adh  r  nt  i  jdX^^     ''T1  ^"'"P'^'^'^  ^^Sk 

Cysts  occasionally  form  in  s^  f  '^'^'P'^ 

of  the  central  parts  of  t  e  growth  Thi  T?:"/"  ^""-""^""^  -"^--g 
form,  and  is  never  met  witf  in  the  atrlJ      't  ""^  mfiltfatiug 

once  removed  for  what  was  supposedTo  h  ^'^"^^  ' 

proved  after  the  operation  toTa  fan"  >■ 

cysts  as  large  as  cherries   filled  wifl,  T  I  ''""'filed  several 

from  its  surface  ;  and  n  ano  t  ca^e  ofti.?r'1  P™J^"""« 
large  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  oontaining  sa^l^le   tid  "  - 

The  Symptoms  of  Cane  „f   "e."inolent  fluid,  formed  on  its  surface. 

describing  the  usual  cou^sTof  La^e  of  „i^""'*  :'l'  '^^^  ^ 

of  the  disease  are  usually  reeo^Li  ""''l''''"'''"^-    ^liree  stages 

limited  to  the  breast    i  TmS  atn  0?"*?"'''  ^  ^' 

3,  Ulceration  and  gener;i  infectTon  """^  '^"P*"*""  glands  ; 

First  Slaffe.-Ihe  first  symptom  of  cancer  nf  fh.  h     .  ■ 
accidental  discovery  of  a  Inmn  in  thl  .   '  "dually  the 

washing  herself    In  rare  oasZaTn  s  tl  T^'  f""  P""'"' 
generally  this  is  absent  durinTthe  fi^t  sra-^e     I     '^'r  1  <"^^»*^' 
.0  enlargement,  and  the  only'^lfe'l:  ^  '  is'XoMo:' f/th'^'-^T 
which  IS  common  towards  the  end  of  th^  fi,?,t  „?  ^"^f*^'"'      tie  mpple, 
usually  oocurs  earlv,  and  is  wel  mark  S  „,  !'  the^''  """"  °'  "'PP'^ 

part  of  the  breast,  and  on  the  other  hand  ir„r    t  """"P'^'  ""^ 

tumour  is  situated  per.pherair  A  tl  t  "'f'  ""^  ™^  'f  the 

exceptional  symptoL  t/pafpatit    "e  uZ.'l"tfas'Th''r ^° 
some  part  of  the  breast.    It' often  lies  in  the  npp    1 'd  „„L'""'''  '° 
be  margin,  but  may  be  situated  more  centrall^neTr  the  nin  l  The"; 

the  Ltsean^asi5y\!'St'p:i;;tt3^rm^^Er:r 

the  skin  IS  loosely  held  to  the  tumour,  and  distinctly  Tmls  if  f  Z^- 
from  the  surface  of  the  tumour  with  the  finger  andihumb 

J-Ue  average  duration  of  the  firat  sta»e  of  cancer  nf  tho  L    t  • 

=5 -t-tar  ISH; 
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^  f.iVpR  nlace     The  skin  becomes 

tbe  disease  gradual  implicataon  of  the        '^^^^^  it.   The  adherent 
more  and  more  fixed  to  'he  tumoa•^  and  M^^^ 
portion  now  becomes  smooth  and  thickened  ,  'J'"^";^^^      j,  t|j^ 

becomes  more  retracted,  and  the  depiession  may  may  become  com- 

forwards  ofthe  gene^a^ J^^^^^^^^  »,„te 
ffln™tg,tdt gt^Uy^grava.^^  by  handling  the  »ar  .  I 
.  often  P— yse^re  at^^^^^^^^^^^ 

r  g^M^Sybecor'fessiSmore  adv'anced  stages,  owing  probably  to 

'^^^Zi^^.^T^^Z  e.la..e.e.t  of  the  a^lW 

becomes  sufficiently  marked  to  be 


recognizable  to  the   touch  is  the 
fifteenth  month.      The  period  at 
which  glandular  implication  occurs 
seems  to  bear  no  definite  relation  to 
the  position  or  size  of  the  primary 
tumour.    The  glands  first  affected 
are  usually  those  in  the  lower  and 
anterior  part  of  the  axilla,  and  some- 
times an  indurated  lymphatic  vessel 
can  be  felt  passing  to  them  from  the 
breast.     In  examining  the  axilla 
the  patient's  arm  should  be  kept  by 
the  side,  so  that  the  axillary  fascia 
may  be  relaxed.    Some  loss  of  flesh 
is  usually  the  only  constitutional 
symptom  during  the  second  stage  of 
the  disease,  which  has  an  average 
duration  of  six  months. 

Third  Ulceration  of  tlie 

skin  usually  begins  as  a  small  crack 
or  fissure,  surrounded  by  scaly  epi- 
dermic desquamation,  in  the  area 
which  is  already  infiltrated  by  the 

tumour.  A  small  exudation  of  serous  fluid  takes  place,  which  dries  into  a 
scab,  and  under  this,  ulceration  sets  in,  which  speedily  assumes  the  ordinary 
characters  of  a  cancerous  ulcer,  having  hard,  elevated,  and  everted  edges, 
a  greyish-green  surface,  and  discharging  a  quantity  of  very  fetid  pus. 

Whilst  the  disease  is  extending  superficially  it  is  also  invading  the  deep 
parts,  and  becomes  adherent  to,  and  finally  implicates,  the  pectoral  muscle. 
This  is  evidenced  by  fixation  of  the  breast  when  the  muscle  is  brought  into 
action.  By  its  further  spread  the  growth  may  invade  the  sternum  and  ribs, 
and  even  reach  the  pleura,  causing  pleural  effusion.  Meanwhile  the  glandular 
enlargement  progresses,  and  the  supraclavicular  glands  may  become  affected. 
(Edema  of  the  upper  lirnb  and  severe  neuralgic  pain  shooting  down  it  are 
often  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  enlarged  glands  on  the  axillary  vein  and 
nerves. 


Fig.  7SC.— Ulcerating  Scirrhous  Cancer  of  Breast. 


^^^LIGNANT  TUMOVU,  OF  T,JE  ,n,n 
At  this  stage  of  the  rll        ,  J'X£A.ir. 

the  geueral  conditio  u        '^'^''austion  produced  bv  tWvf    •  *™ 

o  er  eases  seconda^  4o  t  STt^'  "kmted  gt  u/^'J'^ 

other  parts.    Tiie  neWnrl  of    i    ,     ^  ^eir  appearance  in  fl,o 

A»  «  rule  it  ma/lfs  'his  tafas  p'l,^  var"s'i„%™r,. 

t~  fntri:  'tf   ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^--^^ 

comes  the  Int rj  i  e  1h  '^f'  ""iSiTir aT 

J-nfiUratmcj  scvrrlnis  may  sni-Parl  f, 

■llie  nipple  ,8  deeply  retracted  and  i  ^       " ''^'''^<^"«<i  and  enlar<,ed 

a^.ll«rj  glands  are  aZted  at  an  earl  Stat  "Cerent.  S 

the  growth  usnallj  occnrs.  ^         ^'^'^  ^'"^■'^i'e  deep  nlceration  o 

outaneous  structurT  The  'rot'^f  flf  *^  -P'-'-  of  the 

■mphoates  the  nipple    The  ll  ^.       ^'''"'^  «  small  atronhie 

surrounding  integZ^t,"  ierriv  LI"'''"''™  ^P-^  o 

leathery  character,  or  fedir,"  ,  .,"  v   T      oontaminated,  assnminc  a  hart 
t».,  but  presenting  a  ™/a;^^^^^^^^^^        ^  l^ot 

the  interspaces  between  iheui  increased     Tn    ^V  ''"'^■•ged.  and 

assumes  a  brownish  or  purplish  oo  Z  1/  f ^hltrated  skin 

crusts,  so  aa  to  resemble  the  terktf  k  dd  IT''^,  ^''^"'^  <J-q-nrath  g 
mtegument«  will  e.tend  very  wide  I  wilhonT  ,,>  of  th^ 

ment  of  the  tumour  situated  in    he^hnf  "  ^evelop- 

wteguinents  of  the  whole  front  of  the  cheT  fro™         ',"  """^ 
mammae  and  from  one  arilla  to  the  other  'nfi  trt  '^\'^T'^'^  '»  below  the 
bi-ownish-red  colour,  forming  a  stiff  cnraii    f'''  '"f'^-       '<»"hery,  of  a 
This  condition,  to  which  the  name  cancer- 1  '".'I'  "''"'C'"  "'c«-ation. 

very  chronic  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  thn  i^./"™"'  has  been  given,  is 
•nfiitrated,  or  the  constit  Ln  ,end«td  each  ^■^'"'"■^  glands  "are  not 
Pe™.  as  When   the  disease 

caneert:  tuT/rc,:  ot ItdSt  J ^r^^  '"^  '"™--»  ^ 
mamma,  the  gland  beneath  b  ug  of  the 

probable  that  in  these  cases  fh»  5,  '"P"'-^''ca  to  but  a  limited  extent.    It  is 

the  gland  situated  i::;„:rt^^,,tr^  thTskln"  Oc'       T'"'  '"^"'^ 
tnbcroies  spring  up  in  tlie  skin  irnnnT,^       .  i  Occasionally  small  isolated 

^  ■■-'--wn  Lur,:Si;r  -  rofronir:icf r^rT 
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„,ri    By  the  coalescence  of  these  the  condition  above  described  of  wide- 

^ifSSf^.:^  ™s  ZLtLiy  siow  con.e  but  eventnai,.  t,,e 
Atiopiujiiuj  ^tiiiioi  Thp  P-rowth  shows  a  remarkable 

often  d—^  The 

^DD  e  sdLplyretracte  the  skin  very  puckered  and  adherent  to  the 

Iti  wh  ch  is  itself  fomly  fixed  to  the  chest  wall.    In  advanced  stages  the 
nramnrof  the  part  may  be  most  remarkable.    For  instance  in  one  case  a 
ToZ^^r  ,2,  the  disease  was  of  more  thaa  seven  years'  duration.  The 
Te  tTea  t  was  moderately  large,  bnt  the  right  one  had  almost  entirely  dis- 
appea  ed,  and  was  replaced  by  a  puckered  scar-like  mass  abont  two  inches  n 
Imeter;  with  a  small  superficial  nicer  in  the  position  of  the  nipple.  The 
natient's  o-eneral  health  was  excellent,  and  there  was  no  pam. 
^  T^e  Deration  of  Life  in  untreated  cases  of  scirrhus  of  the  breast  varies 
greatly,  the  disease  sometimes  proving  fatal  in  a  few  months,  and  m  others 
not  for  many  years.    As  a  general  rule,  to  which  there  are  many  exceptions, 
the  younger  the  patient  the  more  rapidly  fatal  is  the  disease     The  occurrence 
of  pregnancy  often  leads  to  a  rapid  increase  in  the  rate  of  growth.  Astley 
Cooper  states  that  the  disease,  on  an  average,  is  from  two  to  three  years  m 
oTowing,  and  from  six  months  to  two  years  in  destroying  life  after  bemg  fully 
formed    In  this  estimate,  which  is  probably  correct,  Walshe  agrees.  Paget 
states  tiiat  the  average  duration  of  life  in  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  allowed 
to  run  its  course  without  operation  is  four  years  ;  but  the  statistics  of  bibley 
and  Von  Winiwarter  give  a  period  of  only  from  thirty-two  to  thirty-three 
months,  and  those  of  Gross  about  twenty-seven  months.    The  average  dura- 
tion of  fife  in  cancer  of  the  breast  may  therefore  probably  be  estimated  at 

about  three  years.  j- 

In  the  atrophying  variety,  as  already  stated,  the  duration  of  the  disease 
may  be  very  prolonged,  and  extend  to  ten  or  even  twenty  years  ;  the  average 
duration,  according  to  Gross,  being  eighty-two  months. 

Pathological  Structure.— After  removal,  scirrhus  of  the  mamma  presents 
considerable  variety  in  appearance.    In  the  majority  of  instances  it  occurs  as. 
a  peculiarly  hard,  knobbed,  and  irregular  mass,  creaking  under  the  knife, 
when  cut,  and  presenting  on  section  a  greyish  or  bluish-grey,  semi-transparent, 
surface,  traversed  in  various  directions  by  bands  of  a  more  opaque  character,, 
and  exuding  on  pressure  a  thin  milky  juice.    The  section  has  been  very  aptly 
compared  to  that  of  an  unripe  pear.    In  all  slow-growing  hard  cancers  the- 
cut  surface  becomes  distinctly  concave,  a  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  them 
from  all  other  tumours.    In  many  specimens  spots  and  streaks  of  an  opaque 
yellowish  appearance  may  be  seen  in  the  midst  of  the  tumour  ;  they  are  the 
result  of  fatty  degeneration.    In  other  cases,  again,  on  pressing  the  tumour, 
small  drops  of  a  thick  creamy  fluid  will  appear  to  exude  at  various  points. 
This  seems  to  be  the  inspissated  and  altered  secretion  of  the  gland  retained  in 
the  ducts.    Cysts  are  occasionally,  though  rarely,  met  with  in  scirrhus  of 
the  breast  ;  these  are  usually  small,  and  contain  clear  fluid,  being  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  tumour ;  in  other  cases  they  may  be  large 
and  globular,  and  filled  with  a  bloody  or  dark-green  liquid.    The  microscopical 
characters  of  scirrhus  of  the  breast  are  represented  in  Figs.  389,  390,  and  392, 

Vol.  I.,  pp.  10(15,  10G6. 

The  examination  of  the  surrounding  tissues  with  the  naked  eye  and 
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been  carefully  investigated  b,  LTe^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  -bject  has  rZnSl 

Heidenhain  has  made  the  impo  ■  ant^l^^^^^^^^^ 

cancel-  cells  can  frequently  b~onstted  „  ttV^'Tr"  '^P^'^-f 
covennj,  the  pectoral  muscle,  and  in  h  fa  whT.h^  ^  '^'^^'^^^ 
amount  between  this  fascia  and  the  breast  it  e  ?  t  ^T'""^  ^^''^■"^ 
cancer  cells  can  often  be  demonstrated  Tn  thfu  Tr'^^'  ^'f 
parts  which  to  the  naked  eye  ^^et  "ormal  ' 
observations  in  connexion  with  the  question  r  ^  ^"iportance  of  these 
will  a,^ain  be  referred  to  later        ^  ''P'''^'^^^"  ^«  obvious,  and  they 

Soft  Glandular  Carcinoma  or  Ence«lxaloi^     v        ,  , 
sarcomata  were  classed  as  cancers  enceStd  n-'T^;    u""'"'^'  '^'^ 
a3  a  disease  of  moderately  frequent' occurrence     N  '^'J'T  ^'''''^^'^ 
limited  to  the  softer  and  more  r^nidlv  Jw     .  ^''"^  strictly 

disease  cannot  be  said  to  be  comrn^m  '  fo  2f p  1™'  cl  'f';^"  "^^^^ 
scirrhus  and  encephaloid  •   what  one  ZZ.  ^       ^'^^^  between 

ecirrhus  another  would  class  as  elphabfd    Zf^  '''V  ''''  ^^^^ 
between  the  two  forms  consists  in  thp  ^.i  r       ^^^^^  og^^ally  the  difference 
cells.    The  greater  th    proX^^  ""ITl"''^ 

the  softer  forms  the  cell  aTaVr^ni  '  ^^'J^'^^'  ^^e  tumour.  I„ 

iuxiiio  uue  ceiis  aie,  as  a  rule,  larger.    (Ftp-  sq-?  v^i  t  I 

In  rare  instances  the  growth  becomes  exinlZl  u  V^'  1    '  ,  '      P"  ^^^7. 

.tier  p=  "oi-^^ 

whole  gland  ;  the  integuments  eovering  Trit  at  t«t  ..'""''Jt' 
usnally  pushed  before  it,  and  speed.ly  beeoL  perm '""f  ? 
network  of  veins.    In  some  cLe,  T \«™      P™"'*"  "7  »  largely  ramified 
disease,  ^edematous  and  inflamTso  ^  lo  '"'^f^ents,  early  in  the 

mass  at  first  feels  as  if  c  mpoTed  „f  s"  eraH^  and  r"„!'Td ^''^ 
may  communicate  an  obscurely  fcctuX  sen  at  on  ""'f^^^^^  ''Wf 
Surgeon  to  mistake  the  growt(for  a  cysti!  0?':"  bs::r^ 

which  It  IS  especially  apt  to  be  confounded  in  those  cases  Crmv.  Tf.  !  ' 
wh,ch  the  skin  is  inflamed  and  cedematous.    T^e  "„  w'  ;;Lry  ™ 
a  very  promment  and  conical  form  ;  the  skin  coverino-  it         ^J  ,  '    ■  T 
part  becomes  thinned  and  reddeuk,  and  atTt  X    t  ; 
crcular  ulcer,  from  which  a  fungous  mass  of  greyiSh  or  redd  sh  b  own  coS 
speeddy  sprouts  up,  w,th  a  good  deal  of  foul,  bbody  discharge.    fZ  h 
dmm  egrated  masses  are  occasionally  detached  by  sloughing.    ^011^100  of 
the  glandu  ar  structures  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tumou,-  followed  by  cachexia 
occurs  m  this  as  in  scnrhus,  but  somewhat  earlier.    The  progress  of  l  ie 
disease  IS  always  extremely  rapid,  especially  in  patients  below  middle  life  and 
otherwise  healthy  ;  the  average  duration  of  life  in  untreated  cases  is  less  than 
one  year. 


Colloid  Carcinoma  of  the  breast  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  Most 
commonly  only  a  part  of  the  tumour  has  undergone  degeneration,  the 
remainder  presenting  the  ordinary  appearances  of  soft  or  hard  glandular 

Tn     I        '^^^'"'"^  ^'''"'^  I  '^^^^^•^•^d  the  peculiar  feature 

that  though  the  tumour  had  implicated  the  skin  and  formed  a  prominence 
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a,>  inch  aud  a  half  in  dia.ete.  and  joje^.mg^n^-,^  tl« 
,„rfaoc,  no  deep  ulceraf  on  had  '^^e" /a^"        of  he  tumour,  a  coarse 

o-radation  was  recognizable.    The  absence  or  con^  secondary  deposits 

;;;shrs=.rr.i«:;— ^^^^^ 

number  of  cases  have  been  reco^'ded  m  this  country  by  Butlin,  Bowlby,  Kobm 

"Erl^'tnSderat.^  of  the  published  cases  of  d-t  cancer  it  may  be  sU^^^^^^ 
that  the  tumour  is  usually  situated  in  the  central  part  of  the  breast  neai  the 
nipple  and  is  firm  or  elastic  in  consistence.  The  rate  of  growth  is  slow,  and 
fstia'endedwith  retraction  of  the  nipple  or  adhesion  to  the  skin  In  some 
n  tances  more  than  one  growth  has  been  met  with  m  the  same  breast  Aveiy 
fr  q^^^^^^^^^  is  the%ccurrence  of  a  blood-stained  discharge  from  the 

nipple,  which  may  be  the  first  indication  of  the  disease,  and  was  present  in  five 
out  of  seven  cases  observed  by  Bowlby.  The  malignancy  o  the  growth  is  low  as 
compared  with  glandular  carcinoma,  and  glandular  infection  is  very  rare. 
Local  recurrence  after  removal  has,  however,  been  observed  by  Bnthn,  glan- 
dular infection  by  Godlee,  and  a  secondary  tumour  in  the  ribs  by  Shattock 
Of  ten  cases  collected  by  Bowlby  in  which  the  age  was  mentioned,  one  occurred 
between  20  and  30,  two  between  30  and  40,  two  between  40  and  50,  two 
between  50  and  60,  and  three  between  60  and  70. 

Pathological  Anatomy .—Th^  structure  of  villous  cancer  has  been  very  fully 
described  by  Cornil  and  Ranvier.    To  the  naked  eye  it  may  resemble  encepha- 
loid  cancer,  and  its  section  yields  an  abundant  milky  juice,  but  it  differs  from 
ordinary  cancer  in  presenting  numerous  small  cysts,  some  only  just  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  and  others  an  eighth  of  an  inch  or  even  more  m  diameter. 
In  some  specimens  these  cysts  are  filled  with  blood.    Microscopic  examination 
shows  it  to  be  composed  of  a  well-formed  fibrous  stroma,  containing  spaces 
lined  with  an  epithehum  tending  to  assume  a  columnar  form.  Dehcate  villous 
processes  covered  with  epithelium  project  from  this  stroma  into  the  spaces. 
These  villi  contain  loops  of  capillary  vessels  which  yield  the  blood  so  often 
found  filling  the  spaces.    It  thus  seems  clear  that  the  tumour  may  correctly 
be  defined  as  a  columnar  carcinoma  commencing  in  the  epithelium  of  the 
ducts.    The  relation  between  duct  cancer  and  duct  papilloma  (p.  780)  is  the 
same  as  that  between  papilloma  and  carcinoma  of  the  rectum.  The  papilloma 
is  a  simple  pedunculated  tumour  springing  fi'om  the  wall  of  a  dilated  duct  and 
occupying  its  lumen  ;  the  duct  cancer  is  no  longer  bounded  by  the  duct  wall, 
but  invades  the  tissues  around  it.    Chnically  the  two  conditions  are  very 
similar,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  some  cases  described  as  duct  cancers 
were  in  reality  simple  papilloma ta.    In  a  case  recently  in  University  College 
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.   ~ -iL%Tr  ^^^^^^^^^ 

Se^c  is  certainly  the  o°' "■■^  f"""/  extremely  „!«„„. 
occurrence  of  mL4i7cancrrh    dlel  .  '"""'""'^  O" 

entirely  confine,  to  wcir^^ef  InstS  'Jlif  a'Si^nt^h 

the  frequent  imtation  to  which  it  is  exposed  bv  svmnath.Vll  .  ' 

derangement,  and  the  diminution  in  itsVitafacUft^S  tZslcet": 
menopause,  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  great  liability  of  this  organ  to  dt  t 
generally,  and  may  not  improbably  give  a  clue  to  tire  reason  Xi  is  p^* 

liarly  the  seat  of  cancer  m  women.  ^  ^ 

Age.-An  analysis  of  600  cases  observed  by  Bryant  gives  the  followincr 
result  :  4  per  cent,  occurred  before  30  ;  27  per  cent! between  30  and  40  S 
per  cent  between  40  and  oO  ;  25  per  cent,  between  50  and  60  ;  7  p'r  cen 
between  60  and  70     Two  cases  only  were  over  70.    These  results  corresp  nd 
almost  exactly  with  an  analysis  of  642  cases  by  Gross.    The  earliest  case  con- 
firmed by  microscopic  examination  is  recorded  by  Henry  of  Breslau  as  occar- 
ring  m  a  young  woman  aged  21.    I  have  removed  a  scirrhous  breast  from  an 
unmarried  woman  23  years  of  age,  and  Bryant  has  seen  it  at  25,  26,  and  '->% 
In  young  subjects  the  tumour  is  apt  to  grow  rapidly  and  to  assume  the  form 
of  encephaloid,  but  most  of  the  recorded  cases  have  been  of  the  scirrhous 
variety.    In  elderly  women  also  scirrhus  is  the  prevalent  form,  though  I  have 
seen  several  instances  of  encephaloid  at  an  advanced  age. 

Social  Condition.— Bryant  states  that  of  the  600  cases  observed  by  himself 
80  per  cent,  were  or  had  been  married ;  and  Gross  made  the  proportion  88  per 
cent,  m  his  cases.  According  to  the  Registrar-General's  returns,  84  per  cent 
of  the  women  in  London  over  35  years  of  age  are  or  have  been  married.  It 
would  seem  probable,  therefore,  that  cancer  occurs  proportionally  with  equal 
frequency  in  married  and  single  women.  Of  the  married  women  in  Bryant's 
cases,  no  fewer  than  26  per  cent,  were  sterile  ;  while  Gross  makes  the  proportion 
only  1(;  per  cent.  Both  Bryant  and  Von  Winiwarter  observe  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  prolific  women  had  borne  many  children.  The  menstrual  func- 
tion is  persistent  at  the  time  the  disease  appears  in  70  per  cent,  according  to 
Birkett,  and  61  per  cent,  according  to  Gross. 

Injuries  inflicted  upon  the  breast,  such  as  blows,  squeezes,  &c.,  jire  com- 
monly referred  to,  and  are  greatly  dreaded  by  women,  as  the  causes  of  cancer. 
That  they  might  be  so  in  constitutions  otherwise  predisposed  to  the  affection 
does  not  aj^pear  improbable  ;  and  that  they  are  so  in  reality  in  many  cases,  I 
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p  not  the  least  doubt.    The  number  of  instances  that  have  fallen  under 
„/obtv"in  wM^^  a  blow  or  squeeze  of  the  ^-st  «  7^  - 
u  ^aA  hv  the  annearance  of  a  cancerous  tumour  m  it,  leaves  no  aouot 
IttTvt 'rmy  mTd  of  the  truth  of  the  popular  belief  that  associates  the 
iuiury  with  the  disease,  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

Disease  of  the  Nipple,  resembling  eczema,  has  been  described  by  Paget 
.sroccasion;i  precursor  of  cancer  of  the  breast,  and  is  commonly  known  as 
"2... The  disease  begins  with  slight  desquamation  and  discharge 
from  the  surface  of  the  nipple  or  areola.  When  the  condition  is  fully  developed 
the  affected  area,  which  may  include  the  whole  areola  or  extend  beyond  1  is  m 
most  cases  intensely  red,  raw,  and  granular,  and  there  is  an  abundant  yeUowish 
discharge  which  forms  scabs  as  it  dries.  It  is  accompanied  by  itohmg.  Iq 
other  c^ses  the  surface  is  dry  and  scaly.  The  outline  of  the  pa^ch  is  well 
defined,  and  its  shape  is  more  or  less  circular,  with  the  nipple  m  the  centre. 
Occasionally  ulceration  takes  place  by  which  the  nipple  may  be  destroyed. 
The  disease  differs  from  eczema  in  its  intensely  red  colour,  the  sharply  defined 
outhne,the  presence  of  slight  induration,  and  the  absence  of  vesicles  and 
pustules,  men  cancer  occurs  it  is  usually  situated  immediately  beneath  the 
diseased  nipple,  but  it  may  be  more  deeply  situated. 

The  microscopic  appearances  of  the  diseased  tissue  were  first  described  by 
Butlin,  and  his  observations  have  been  confirmed  by  others.  Butlin  found 
proliferation  of  the  deeper  layers  of  the  epithelium,  and  small-cell  mfiltratioa 
of  the  corium  of  the  areola,  dilatation  of  the  galactophorous  ducts,  with  pro- 
liferation of  the  epithelium,  sometimes  completely  choking  them,  and  small- 
cell  infiltration  around  the  diseased  ducts.  Deeper  down,  the  epithelium  of 
the  acini  was  seen  to  be  proliferating,  and  finally  to  be  invading  the  tissues 
around.  With  the  exception  of  four  specimens  examined  by  Thm,  which  were 
described  as  duct-cancers,  the  form  of  cancer  invariably  met  with  has  been  the 
spheroidal-celled  variety. 

It  has  been  suggested  as  a  possible  explanation  of  the  relation  between  the 
condition  of  the  skin  and  the  cancer  that  the  former  is  the  result  of  irri- 
tating discharges  from  the  ducts  due  to  presence  of  the  morbid  growth.  Apart 
from  the  absence  of  any  evidence  of  such  discharge,  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  Paget's  disease  may  exist  independently  of  a  tumour,  and  in  many 
instances  has  been  present  for  many  years  before  the  presence  of  a  tumour  was 
detected.  It  seems,  therefore,  almost  certain  that  the  affection  of  the  nipple 
stands  in  some  definite  causal  relation  to  the  development  of  the  cancer,  pro- 
l)ably  by  the  production  of  proliferative  epithelial  changes  in  the  ducts  and 
acini. 

Lastly,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  Darier  and  Wickham  attribute  the  disease 
to  the  presence  of  psorosperins  in  the  epithelium  of  the  skin  (Vol.  I.,  p.  1056). 
Bowlby  has  examined  a  considerable  number  of  specimens,  and  is  also  of 
opinion  that  the  bodies  seen  in  the  cells  are  in  all  probability  parasitic,  but  at 
present  no  actual  proof  of  this  view  is  forthcoming,  and  similar  appearances 
have  been  ascribed  by  other  observers  to  endogenous  cell  division  (Yol.  L, 
p.  1057). 

The  Treatment  of  this  disease  is  very  unsatisfactory.  In  the  earliest  stages, 
when  the  distinction  from  simple  eczema  may  be  doubtful,  soothing  applica- 
tions, such  as  calamine  lotion,  should  be  used.  When,  however,  the  nature 
of  the  condition  is  certain,  the  case  must  be  regarded  as  serious,  and  the 

VOL.  11.  3  F 
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any  .-eal  connexion  beU™"     e  t  '  f-"'"""  Actnal  proof  of 

is  quite  conceivable  tha  h  e,,iX  ili  r''""'^?''"™''  '°  " 
chronic  inaammatorv  cond  on,  ,^  H  ovorfrrowth  somotimcB  present  i„ 
of  cancer.  KmoZiT^tZ^  <l«velop,„eat 
had  borne  ctS^  „^ /^^^^^^^^^^^  wl,„ 

but  in  only  30  of  the™  did  an  r  ™'«''<J''"'  "astitis  in  71. 

onsinated,''  "lanration  remain  from  which 

carcinoma 

DiLtllrellrldTbren  tuffi  '  If  Distribution  of  the 

general  (Voi;!:'';;^''^!^"  lo"")  ^'  ™  - 

greaLrp:::fc;fLrorL"L'LTtr'd°  'r^^  °f  »f 
early  recognition  TlTl^:: '"^P™  f 

operafc  on.    The  diffionl^;p«  nf  fi..    Z    I  ^    ^  ^       ^°P^  of  cure  by 

by  the  fact  tLt  after  "of  ^1^^^^^^^^^^^^  "f-  ^-^P^ed  thaj 

thete  ts  L  irnlTZ"  f  '^'^^  stages, -that  is  to  say.  when 

S  of  th  Tvlh  r  nipple,  and  no  enlarge^ 

ment  of  the  lymphatic  glands-may  resemble  chronic  induration  of  a  lobule 
a  cyst,  a  chronic  abscess,  or  a  hard  fibro-adenoma  ' 

at  ^Z'nT\  it  11  f '  ""f  "  ''''  f ^^^'^^^-^  been  considered 
dnr^f^H  J     A  ^'  ''P'"^""-^    '^^^Pl.^  «««ted  or  surrounded  by  in- 

durated breast  tissue,  may  closely  resemble  an  early  stage  of  scirrhus  The 

berthlttltSn  Page'784:the  most  iniportan 

pe  iDwf  Th  1      ^     f  '  ''''''''        «f  ^  the 

L7f.l^VA      J^"''^'''  ^"^"^  ^^^'^'^       '^een  discussed  at  page  777  • 

and  from  fibro-adenonm  at  page  790.  f  o  '  "  ^ 

nnJri;Hn'^'T°'''  ^^^^-^^^^o^a      ''^^^^^J  SO  difficult  as  from  the  other 

cond  tions,  because  it  is  generally  easy  to  make  out  that  the  tumour  is  dis^ 
tmctly  circumscribed,  and  has  a  certain  amount  of  mobility  independently  of 
the  breast  itself.  In  all  cases  the  age  of  the  patient,  the  rapidity  of  growth 
of  the  tumour,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  spontaneous  pain  or  tenderness 
on  examination,  must  be  taken  into  account.  Such  evidence  may  be  useful 
but  the  cases  of  real  difficulty  are  just  those  in  which,  as  often  happens,  none 
ot  these  points  is  opposed  to  or  supports  any  particular  diagnosis.  It  cannot 
be  too  strongly  insisted  that  no  affection  of  the  breast  is  more  often  painless 
tnan  cancer  in  its  early  stages. 
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When  in  doubt  the  Surgeon  should  not  hesitate  to  lay  the  state  of  the  case 
he  re  the  p^^^^^  and  stro'ngly  urge  the  necessity  of  -kmg  -  ex^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
incision.  Consent  should,  if  possible,  be  obtained  to  remove  the  wbo  e  breas 
f  the  doubtful  tumour  prove  malignant.  An  incision  is  far  more  useful  than 
.1ml  puncture,  and  the  only  one  of  the  four  conditions  which  may  possibly 
no  be  distinguished  with  certainty  in  this  way  is  chronic  interstitial  mast  tis 
If  this  be  sot  a  small  slice  should  be  excised,  and  only  a  few  minutes  will  be 
necessary,  if  the  materials  be  at  hand,  to  cut  a  section  with  a  freezing  micio- 
tome  and  examine  it  under  the  microscope.  i,,  ^i^Hn 

A  soft  glandular  carcinoma  or  encephaloid  must,  if  possible,  be  distm- 
o-uished  from  a  soft  fibro-adenoma  (adeno-sarcoma)  and  from  a  sarcoma.  Ihe 
"loft  fih-o-adenoma  differs  essentially  in  its  perfectly  circumscribed  outline  and 
often  the  history  shows  that  the  tumour  has  somewhat  rapidly  developed  from 
a  smaller  and  harder  one,  perhaps  of  several  years'  duration.  The  distinction 
l,etween  soft  carcinoma  and  sarcoma  may  be  impossible  until  a  microscopic 
examination  has  been  made,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  treatment  is  of 
no  -reat  moment,  as  in  either  case  excision  of  the  whole  breast  is  required. 
The  sarcoma  is  more  clearly  defined  than  the  carcinoma ;  it  imphcates  the 
skin  less  early,  and  is  not  associated  with  glandular  enlargement.  Although 
the  nipple  is  not  retracted  in  cases  of  soft  carcinoma,  yet  it  is  sometimes 
buried  by  the  projection  of  the  tumour  around  it.  In  some  instances  m 
which  a  soft  carcinoma  is  of  unusually  rapid  growth,  and  the  skm  at  an  early 
staae  is  red  and  oedematous,  the  resemblance  to  an  abscess  may  be  close. 

The  diagnosis  between  custic  sarcoma  and  some  forms  of  cijskc  carcinoma  of 
the  breast  is  not  always  easy,  and  may  be  impossible  without  microscopic 
examination.  In  a  case  under  my  care,  a  woman  fifty-nine  years  of  age,  a 
hard  tumour,  as  large  as  half  an  orange,  had  existed  in  the  breast  for  fave 
years.  It  was  freely  movable,  unconnected  in  any  way  with  the  skm,  and  there 
was  no  retraction  of  the  nipple.  On  its  upper  side  several  large  cysts  could  be  felt, 
and  seen  through  the  skin.  On  examination  after  removal,  it  was  found  to  be 
a  cystic  scirrhus,  with  large  cysts  of  the  size  of  cherries,  containing  bloody  and 
yellow  fluid.  The  only  very  suspicious  circumstances  here  were  the  age  of  the 
patient,  and  the  existence  of  one  small  indurated  gland  in  the  axilla. 

The  true  nature  of  a  carcinoma  of  the  breast  which  has  ulcerated  through 
the  skin  is  usually  easily  recognized  ;  the  deep  foul  ulcer,  the  infiltrated  con- 
dition of  the  surrounding  skin,  and,  in  almost  all  cases,  the  presence  of 
enlarged  glands,  producing  a  very  characteristic  appearance.  A  sarcoma 
.  projecting  through  the  skin  forms  a  prominent  vascular  mass,  with  usually 
little  invasion  of  the  skin  around  and  no  glandular  enlargement.  As  a  rule  no 
difficulty  will  be  met  with  in  recognizing  the  nature  of  a  case  m  which  an 
intracystic  growth  in  a  cysto-adenoma  or  in  a  cyst  of  the  breast  has  burst 
through  the  overlying  skin. 

Treatment.— In  the  consideration  of  the  important  subject  of  the  treat- 
ment of  cancer  of  the  breast  the  only  method  which  needs  our  attention 
here  is  removal  of  the  disease  by  the  knife.  The  palliative  measures  which 
may  be  adopted  in  cases  unfit  for  operative  interference  have  already  been 
considered  in  Vol.  I.,  pp.  1077  et  snq.,  and  in  the  same  place  mention  has  been 
made  of  the  treatment  by  compression,  which  was  at  one  time  recommended. 
It  has  there  been  pointed  out  that  cases  of  supposed  cancer  of  the  breast  cured 
by  compression  were  probably  in  reahty  simple  inflammatory  indurations,  the 
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close  resemblance  of  which  to'  the  earlv  r^oo-oo 

been  insisted  upon.    The  destruction  of  tt I  '"^"^^  has  several  times 

only  that  it  may  be  condemned      n  a  case  S^^^     Tf     ""T"'  "^-^'o 
of  the  growth  the  use  of  caustics  is  alto"  L  unLt'L  ^^^''^'^^ 
operation  are  far  better  let  alone.  unjustifiable,  and  cases  unfit  for 

Operation  for  Carcinoma  of  the  Breast     Tn  f  i..        •  i  • 

important  subject,  the  questions  which  prerenfthTr^lw  Tt^''''  ^^^^'^ 

1.  The  selection  of  ca  es  for  opeSf   9  Th  T^^^^^ 

may  present  themselves,  in  whatever  stage  of  the  di^ase  Thf/ 

the  advisability  of  operation  in  any  given  cLe  of  crcer  of  th  T  f 

be  determined  by  abstract  pathological  reasoninV^  bv  -^^^  '"""'^ 

principles,  or  by  calculations  founl  d  o^tL^^^^^^ 

value  of  statistics  maybe  in  determinino-  /^sults.    Whatever  the 

ex:  ence    In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  endeavour  fo  ky  dorn  som 
rules  tha  may  guide  us  in  selecting  those  cases  in  which  the  operatron  Zv 
be  advantageously  done,  and  in  setting  aside  others  in  whtrwe  W  Zt^^^ 
will  almost   0  a  certainty  hasten  the  patient's  death.    And  indeed  it  is  he 
rt^rof  ofrT'  r^^^--^^--  -  ^  statistical  investiSint^ 

Tud  plXf  "'^  ^^^^  ^^P™         of  their  vafue  as  guides  in 

With  reference  to  operation,  cancerous  diseases  of  the  breast  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes  .-1.  Those  in  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Surgeon  to  recom- 
mend operation  ;  2.  Those  in  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Surge^on  to  discoun- 
tenance It ;  and  3.  Those  in  which  the  operation  is  of  doubtful  expediency, 
h  J' f  ^^^^  favourable  for  Operation—Those  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the 
bieast  are  most  favourable  for  operation  in  which  the  disease  is  recognized  in 
I  S  early  stage  when  it  is  apparently  limited  to  the  mamma,  unconnected  with 
or  deep  structures,  and  not  associated  with  glandular  infection  •  and 
m  which  the  patient  is  middle-aged,  not  too  fat,  and  free  from  any  constitu- 
tional condition  which  renders  operations  of  any  kind  inadvisable.    The  small 
nodular  scirrhus,  and  the  atrophying  and  colloid  varieties,  are  more  hopeful 
than  the  inftltrating  scirrhus  or  the  encephaloid  variety. 

2.  Cases  unfit  for  Operation.— This  class  includes  cases  presenting  the 
following  conditions:  a.  Strongly  marked  constitutional  cachexia:  b. 
becondary  deposits  in  internal  organs  ;  c.  Enlargement  of  the  glands  above 
the  clavicle  .  d.  (Edema  of  the  hand  and  arm  from  pressure  on  the  axillary 
vein  ;  e.  Adhesion  of  the  tumour  to  the  ribs  and  intercostal  muscles  ;  /. 
\\  idespread  infiltration  of  skin  ;  ff.  An  extensively  ulcerated  and  fungating 
tumour,  with  marked  constitutional  cachexia. 
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.  Doubtful  Cases.-This  class  includes  a  large  proportion  of  cases  ia 
vhth  the  d  'ease  has  already  advanced  beyond  the  first  stage,  or  m  which  the 
t^^l^^oi  the  p'tient  is  in  some  respect  unfavourable  to  opera- 
Hnn   althoucrh  not  sufficiently  altogether  to  contramdicate  it.    a.  it  the 
nlur  be  a°^^^^^^     to  the  si  in,  and  possibly  slightly  fixed  to  the  pectoral 
LTs  le  and  if  thei^be  but  moder'ate  enlLgement  of -illary  gland,  w^iicl.  .. 
sTsitu^ted  as  to  admit  of  removal,  the  operation        ^e  performe^^^  JbJ^^ 
the  tumour  has  ulcerated  operation  may  still  be  undertaken  f  the  other  con 
d  ioTar  favourable,  and  the  extent  of  the  implication  of  the  skm  does  not 
r  nder  complete  removal  impossible.      An  atrophic  scirrhus  of  long  s  anding 
and  presenting  the  characters  described  at  p.  797,  had  better  be  left  alone,  for 
exSc^^^        shown  that  operation  is  soon  followed  by  recurrence,  and 
Sens  rather  than  prolongs  life.    Tn  its  early  stages  this  form  of  the  disease 
should  be  removed,  for  it  is  impossible  to  predict  a  chronic  course  with  any 
certainty    cl  A  rapidly  growing  tumour  in  a  young  patient  with  a  strong 
Teredit^^;  tamt  should  be  removed,  but  the  chance  of  speedy  recurrence  is 
great.-  ..  Affection  of  both  breasts  is  very  rare,  and  will  usually  be  a  contra- 
indication to  operation.    If,  however,  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  is 
favourable,  and  the  disease  on  each  side  seems  suitable  for  operation,  remova 
of  both  breasts  may  be  practised  either  simultaneously  or  with  an  interval 
between  the  two  operations.  /.  If  the  patient  be  aged,  weak,  ansemic,  or  very 
fat,  and  the  tumour  large,  it  is  seldom  expedient  to  operate,  as  the  shock  may 
prove  fatal.    As  a  general  rule,  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  operate  after 
seventy  years  of  age,  unless  the  distress  from  pain  or  the  discomfort  from 
ulceration  is  so  great  as  to  render  removal  at  any  risk  justifiable,    ihe  pro- 
gress of  cancer  in  advanced  age  is  often  so  slow  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
expectancy  of  life  is  materially  increased  by  operation.    It  must,  however,  be 
allowed  that  absolute  rules  as  to  age  are  of  little  practical  value,  tor  in 
excision  of  the  breast,  as  in  other  operations,  the  general  condition  ot 
the  patient  rather  than  the  age  in  years  must  influence  the  Surgeon  m  his 
decision,   g.  Pregnancy  is  not  a  bar  to  the  performance  of  any  necessary 
operation,  even  of  amputation  of  the  breast.    In  pregnant  women  cancer  of 
the  breast  becomes  very  active,  hence  its  removal  should  not  be  delayed,  if  all 
other  circumstances  are  favourable. 

Objects  of  Operation.— The  objects  proposed  are,  in  the  first  place,  to 
prevent  constitutional  infection  by  the  removal  of  the  local  disease,  and  thus 
permanently  to  free  the  patient  from  an  otherwise  necessarily  fatal  affection  ; 
or  faihng  this,  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  constitutional  infection,  and  thus, 
at  least,  to  prolong  life. 

In  connexion  with  the  question  of  the  possibihty  of  permanent  cure,  it  must 
be  pointed  out  that  all  old  statistics  are  valueless,  because  many  cases  of  sar- 
coma and  inflammatory  induration  were  mistaken  for  carcinoma,  and  because, 
until  recently,  most  Surgeons  contented  themselves  with  the  removal  of  the 
mamma,  leaving  the  axillary  glands  untouched  unless  they  were  obviously 
affected.  In  speaking  of  the  cure  of  cancer  of  the  breast  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  at  no  period,  however  long  after  the  operation,  can  the  patient  be 
pronounced  absolutely  free  from  risk  of  recurrence.  It  has,  however,  been 
found  that  if  three  years  have  elapsed,  the  chance  of  subsequent  recurrence  is 
relatively  so  small  that  for  statistical  purposes  cases  which  have  passed  this 
limit  without  a  return  of  the  disease  are  classed  as  "  cured."    Of  455  cases 


pmotised  by  Listor,  Bank.  Bi   „  ,  K     !  v^"''^  °'      ^«°*''  P"^ 

"tl.er  Sargeons.    Thus  Banks  has  nub  k  l  ;.  "'''^' 

whom  were  ahVe  and  free  f ro  n  reonrenoe  a,^„  "  T""^'-  °'      '^''«'»>  «' 

yeai-8  after  the  operation,  and  k  fi  °         nlre  '  '"i"",^ 

one  to  two  years  after  the  op  ratior   mr  '"'^  P'** 

the  patients  operated  on  by  hta  Z  recmTen       f  I '^^^ 

after  the  removal  of  the  breast    Bilh-lT  i  !,  P'''^^  ""ree  je« 

which  no  recurrence  h  d  Xn  plat  ^"t  Mnlr'"'  "'f?"""  '» 

which  had  remained  free  for  fon  yearrf  17/'™/!  ""^  "P"'""""'  "f 

three  years.    Further  statLV.!  T  "Pwards,  and  4  more  Ibr  more  than 

freedo'm  from  re„  ^^^'^e  ercttd'lT  '°  "t!" 

lines  presently  to  be  indicated    I  ,S  .el  ITtT'  "^'^Tf  ™ 

ca^should  be  arranged  according  to  ^JZTT^:^ 

ofl^w-iXt^hrra^r'^li^r^^ 

the  disease  be  not  obtained     A  ^n   !,  ^  permanent  freedom  from 

we  possess  on  'he  relat  v   d^^Ton  ^  '^"^'"'^^'-^  ^-^^^ 

without  operation  arH  lp  nf  p^^,^^^^^^        T"^'  of  the  breast,  with  or 

performed,  the  average  duration  of  life  Ls  43  Inthl  t  C9  ^ Tl 
on  the  average  was  5G.  months.    Sibler/ouldr^^;  Tve'LTd^Sr: 

to  amputation  of  the  breast  it  reached  54  months.     Gross  found  that  iti 
cirrhus  the  average  duration  of  life  in  untreated  cases  was  27  months  and  n 
those  operated  upon  3!)  months  ;  whilst  Roger  Williams,  foundr^^hl  conch 

Thus,  it  appears  that,  independently  of  the  chances  of  a  complete  cure  the 
operation  holds  out  the  prospect  of  a  gain  of  between  a  year  and  a  year  and  a 
iialt,  but  on  this  point  also  further  statistics  are  required 

h.?'''/'''  ^'''^T''  ^^'^"^  "these  operations  may 

be  considered  ;  foi-  even  if  they  do  not  prolong  life,  they  may  greatly  improve 

local'rfr     """^-IT  ^"^""-^"-^  «^  much  pai/from  the 

local  affection  or  if  the  cancer  be  ulcerated,  may  be  so  much  annoyed  by  the 
toetor  of  the  d.scharges,  that  she  may  be  placed  in  a  position  of  far  greater 
comfort  by  having  the  local  disease  removed  ;  and  though  she  die  eventually 
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cachexia  with  secooda,,  g.wth.  in  ^^^J^^^);^:^ 
less  suffering  than  if  she  were  worn  out  by  the  pain,  discuar.e, 

the  surrounding  tissues  are  removed   It  may  be  Ind 
in  all  cases  the  whole  breast  should  be  removed.    When  the  tumour     la  g 

rSal  this  ;  obviously  necessary,  but  when  a  small  tumour  - -^u^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
oTtveme  Deripherv  of  a  large  and  apparently  healthy  mamma  the  burgeon  may 
;f  em^^^^^^^^^  oni;the  tuZr  with  afree  ^^^-^^f^^^^^ 

Such  cases  should,  however,  prove  no  ^-^^P^^r    i    H    vUtn  Reference 
supported  by  clinical  experience  and  pathological  observations  ^^^^'^^^^ 
haf already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  even  in  the  -^^^^'^^^^^^^^ 
tumours  masses  of  cancer-cells  can  ^^^^^^imes  be  demonstrated  in  the  i^^^^ 
phatics  of  distant  parts  of  the  breast  (p.  798).  H-denha^n  has  fur^he^^^^^^^^ 
.Tid  his  observations  have  been  in  the  mam  confirmed  by  0.      beadles  ana 
tX  fjZl,  that  a  condition  of  epithelial  proUferation  is  not  unc_ 
iu  parts  of  the  breast  which  to  the  naked  eye  appear  ^^^^^  „  ,^^6  exao 

relation  of  these  changes  to  the  presence  of  the  f -^f^  VI  Indfn  a^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
existence  strongly  supports  the  complete  removal  o  the  ^^ole  ^^^^^^ 

Secondly,  fA.  sJcm  over  the  breast  should  be  freely  removed.  .^.^'^^^^'^J 
advisable,  e  pecially  in  thin  subjects,  on  account  of  the  impossibihty  o  le- 
flSg  tL  skin  from  the  surface  of  the  breast  without  leaving  fragments  of 
'he  atter  attached  to  it.  This  free  removal  of  skin  should  not  be  confined  to 
those  cases  in  which  the  tumom-  is  adherent  to  it  ;  m  them,  however,  it  is 

TMrdly^r/yTsL  covering  the  pedoralis  major  should  be  completely  removed, 
on  account  of  the  frequency  with  which  secondary  deposits  are  found  in  this 
situation  (p.  798).    If  the  fascia  is  thin  it  is  better  to  remove  the  supeifaciai 

fibres  of  the  muscle  with  it.  .      .    .7      /•    ,  tho 

Lastlv  the  axillary  glands  and  the  lymphatics  passing  to  them  from  tlie 
breast  should  be  removed  as  a  routine  measure,  even  though  no  evidence  oT 
glandular  disease  be  discoverable  before  the  operation.    This  necessarily  adds 
to  the  length  and  severity  of  the  operation  ;  but  at  the  present  day  the  niortahty 
following  the  complete  operation  is  very  low.    The  cases  m  which  this  rule 
should  be  departed  from  are  few,  and  include  those  in  which,  after  the  removal 
of  the  breast  itself,  the  patient's  condition  forbids  further  prolongation  of  the 
operation,  and  those  cases  of  extensive  disease,  in  which  the  breast  is  excised 
mainly  to  rid  the  patient  of  a  constant  source  of  suffering  and  annoyance. 
The  failure  to  detect  enlarged  glands  by  examination  is  no  proof  of  their 
absence,  and  for  this  reason  alone  it  is  useless  to  reserve  opening  the  axilla  for 
those  cases  in  which  the  glands  can  be  felt. 

Excision  of  the  Breast.— The  question  of  excision  of  the  breast  should 
always  be  raised  with  more  than  ordinary  regard  to  the  ieelings  of  the  patient. 
A  woman  looks  upon  her  breast  as  alike  the  emblem  and  the  ornament  of  her 
womanhood.  She  shrinks  from  the  idea  of  its  being  affected  by  disease.  She 
suffers  acutely  in  mind  when  it  is  invaded  by  tumour  of  any  kind  :  the  horrid 
dread  of  that  disease  being  cancer  ever  haunts  her  thoughts,  not  so  much  from 
the  fear  of  the  possibly  impending  operation,  as  from  the  distress  of  mind,  in 
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direction  of  the  incision  'ust  betL^  T''^"' 
size  of  the  tumour  and  the  amou^rnf  ?  T  ^  '''"'^'"S'  ^°  '^^^  ^''^"ation  and 
In  all  cases  the  nipple  lu Tbe   no  Jed'"  Th''  --oval 
employed  consists  in  Lkin^  tl  currrl  t    •  "^"'^  ^^-'^only 

fibres,  including  between  them  a  hm ^  ii  P^^toral 
the  breast.  The  Cs  are ^T.p^  -^f  ''[-P^''"^  P^^^^  the  skin  covering 
the  dissection  contrued  rtfthr     \        ^'^'^      subcutaneous  fat,  d 

around  the  edge  o   the  bm  t     BwS        "^T^'      ^^^^^^^^'^  ^^POBed 

tne  bieast.    Bleeding  vessels  are  at  once  seized  by  an 


Fig.  rsr.-Position  of  Patient  in  Ainjutation  of  Breast. 

Thl'flTn  ^f-  ^°«P«'  Of  Which  there  should  be  a  free  supplv 

ce  InSed  i^;hil  iM-''  I'  ^"^'T^  ^^^^^^  ^'^  detached  wiZ  e 
th  dtect  on  of  S^^^^^        ^  TT"^      ^'^'■^^  P««t°^^f  ^^^^^  i" 

vhich  cot^^^^^  ?  ^'w       '"^'^^^^  quite  free  from  the  fascia 

Miich  covers  it.    The  breast  is  thus  left  attached  only  at  the  upper  ande  of 

h   Ix7a    ifV        TV  f '  l'"^^  th^lymphatfcspaS^to 
the  axil  a.    After  all  bleeding  has  been  thoroughly  arrested  by  ligature  or 
torsion,  the  wound  is  covered  with  a  large  "  guard,'' and  an  incisionLri' d  fron 
ll^X:.'!:  "'^-^-^^  «^      axilla  are 

The  edge  of  the  pectoralis  major  may  be  cleaned  with  the  scalpel,  care  being 
taken  to  expose  and  clean  the  lower  part  of  the  pectoralis  minor  also,  as  a  few 
glands  often  he  concealed  between  the  two  muscles,  and  may  easily  be  over- 
looked In  doing  this  the  external  mammary  artery  will  be  divided.  The 
contents  of  the  axilla  are  then  turned  carefully  over  to  the  posterior  side  of  the 
space  in  the  lower  part  this  may  safely  be  done  with  the  edge  of  the  knife, 
bu  at  the  upper  part  the  handle  of  the  scalpel  and  the  fingers  should  be  used, 
and  any  bands  which  are  met  with,  and  appear  to  contain  vessels,  should  be 
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isolated,  and  a  ligature  passed  round  them,  after  which  ^^^^  ^.^^  ^V^^^^ 
;:Uh  sc/ssors.    ij  thus  working  carefully  at  ^he;^^^^^^^^^^  Thf  grS 
fat  and  the  glands  contained  m  it  may  he  s^^^^y.  «®f ^he  whole 
vessels  which  are  left  exposed  often  for  one  or  two  inches,    ^^^^f ^1^'  f "  ^^'^ 
I"  s  is  Irawn  downwards,  and  separated  from  the  posterior  border  of  the  axUla 
^that  it  is  completely  removed  together  with  "f;^"^^ 
not  to  wound  the  subscapular  artery  and  vein  towh  ch  the  eniargea  g^ana 
sometimes  adherent.    Should  it  be  necessary  to  divide  hese  ^^sse  '  ^^^^  ^j^^ 
noTbe  cut  too  close  to  the  main  trunks.    The  complete  extirpa  on  0  th 
axillary  glands  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  operation  but  by  careM  dissec 
don  it'cL  be  safely  accomphshed.    If  the  enlarged  gl^^^^,  ^^^^^  "^7^ 
nerceptible  are  alone  removed  without  the  fat  surrounding  them,  a  number  «i 
Sle  glands  are  sure  to  be  left  behind.    Wound  of  the  axillary  vein  is  th 
most  likely  accident  to  occur  in  removing  glands  seated  high  up.    I   u  uall) 
fror^  tearing  through  some  small  branch  just  f  J.^^^^ 
If  the  opening  be  very  small,  it  is  easily  secured  by  pmchmg  J' 
a  hgature  round  it  without  occluding  the  whole  vein    f  ^ould  the  woun^^ 
more  extensive,  the  whole  vein  should  be  tied.    Billroth  states  that  he  has 
rroccasTon  to  do  this  more  than  once,  and  that  no  evil  consequences  fol- 
lowed  arely  even  cedema  of  the  arm.    The  safety  of  the  patient  depends  very 
much  however,  on  the  successful  prevention  of  decomposition  in  the  wound 
Should  the  iniured  vessel  be  bathed  in  decomposing  discharges,  the  patient 
would  be  exposed  to  the  imminent  danger  of  septic  thrombosis  and  pyemia 
which  formerly  made  Surgeons  hesitate  to  apply  a  ligature  to  a  vein,  i^ntiy 
of  air  into  the  vein  is  a  danger  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  while  removing 
glands  in  close  proximity  to  it.    It  is  best  avoided  by  careful  dissection,  but 
should  the  vein  be  unavoidably  in  danger,  an  assistant  should  place  his  hnger 
on  it  if  possible,  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  exposed  part.    Wound  ot  the 
artery  is  much  less  common.    It  is  most  likely  to  occur  from  shaving  the  sub- 
scapular branch  away  so  closely  as  to  leave  a  circular  aperture  in  the  side  ot 
the  main  trunk.    It  can  only  be  avoided  by  not  using  sharp  instruments  m 
this  region.    Should  it  happen,  the  main  trunk  must  be  tied  on  each  side  ot 

the  wound.  .  ;i  • 

Instead  of  the  incisions  described  above,  a  very  convenient  metnoci  is 
represented  in  Fig.  787.  The  curved  incisions  are  disposed  transversely  instead 
of  obHquely,  and  the  axilla  is  opened  by  drawing  the  skin  over  it  well  forward, 
and  making  an  incision  fi-om  near  the  outer  end  of  the  wound  along  the  anterior 
border  of  the  axilla.  This  incision  Hes  over  the  middle  of  the  space  when  the 
traction  on  the  skin  is  removed,  and  by  turning  the  small  flaps  backwards  and 
forwards  a  very  free  exposure  of  the  axilla  is  obtained  (Fig.  788). 

In  all  cases  the  parts  removed  must  be  carefully  examined  in  order  to  make 
certain  that  the  incisions  are  very  wide  of  the  disease,  and  that  the  whole 
breast  has  been  removed.  For  this  purpose  the  nitric  acid  test  introduced  by 
Stiles,  of  Edinburgh,  will  be  found  useful.  This  depends  upon  the  fact  that 
the  acid  renders  any  fi-agments  of  new  growth  or  breast  tissue  of  an  opaque 
white  colour,  and  thus  easily  discernible.  "  The  breast  immediately  after  its 
removal  is  placed  (after  washing  off  all  the  blood),  in  from  one  to  two  pints  of 
a  five  per  cent,  nitric  acid  solution  for  about  ten  minutes;  and  then 
washed  in  running  water  for  three  or  four  minutes.  By  this  means  the 
characteristic  reaction  is  produced  upon  the  surface,  so  that  outlying  portions 
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can  easily  be  completed  before' ^r^me  a^^^^^^^^^  ^he  exa.ninat,^, 

turfcher  removal  of  tissue  should  be  m^L^n  J  """^  A 

It  is  found  that  the  tumour  is  adherent t      ^  When 

free  removal  of  the  latter  mfy  bt":  "l^d  "  ^^'^  ™  a 

the  tube  should  be  placed  n  tL  oSeVai  JroTir"'  ^""f    '"^^  ^^^^  "^^^ 
relaxed  by  bringing  the  arm  to  fL^i  ^  *^^f  ^he  skin  is  now 

supported  with  sevia  stout  sir.,   f «^  ^vound 
adjusted  with  interrupt  dsZ-eTo/T     f""^  ™  and 
of  fine  silk.    If  there  is  Icb    Ji  ontl""  r "  ^  ^^'^"^"^^ 
sutures  of  thick  silver  wire  may  be  Ted         n  °'  ^^^^ 

udy  oe  used.    It  m  any  part  approximation  of  the 


Pig.  rSS.-Iiioisions  required  for  thoroughly  clearing  Axilla. 

edges  is  found  impossible,  the  exposed  surface  may  be  left  to  granulate  or  it 
may  be  covered  at  once  by  skin  grafts  (Vol.  L,  p.  278).  A  We  dresl. 
of  antiseptic  gauze  and  wool,  or  wool  only,  should  be  applied  ;  thfinne  ^^^^^^ 

sTde  and  ^th.    Ih      fl  ''^^''\  ^^^^^^        ^^^^  '"^^  ^^"'^  by  the 

side  and  the  elbow  flexed  to  a  right  angle.    The  whole  is  firmly  secured 

Ll^^^  ^^^-J^  ^'''''"^  "^^^  undisturbed  for  a  week,  unless 

thriuc^h''  or  Pai^  is  complained  of,  or  any  discharge  soaks 

At  the  first  dressing  the  drainage  tube  and  the  deep  sutures  can  usually  bo 
removed,  the  superficial  stitches  being  left  until  about  the  tenth  dav 
J^rimary  union  usually  occurs  throughout  the  whole  wound,  and  apart  from 
the  occurrence  of  suppuration,  it  is  only  likely  to  be  interfered  with  by  an 
accumulation  of  blood  in  the  axilla  or  beneath  the  flaps,  or  by  slougbina  of  the 
edges  of  the  skin  in  places.  j  ^ 

Results.— The  questions  of  permanent  cure  and  of  prolongation  of  life- 
iiave  already  been  discussed  at  p.  805,  et  seq. 

The  mortalit!/  from  crmmi  of  ihe  hreast  for  carcinoma  was  never  very 
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considerable,  aad  notwithstanding  the  more  extensive  character  of  the  opera- 
tions now  performed,  the  death-rate  at  the  present  time  is  very  low.  Ihe 
movalTf  ?he  fat  and  glands  from  the  axilla  necessarily  adds  to  the  severity 
of  the  operation,  but  of  the  three  risks-hemorrhage  entrance  of  air  nto  a 
vein  and  deep  cellulitis- the  two  first  are  extremely  rare,  and  the  last  is 
almost  certainly  preventible  if  the  axilla  is  thoroughly  cleaned  out  proper 
drainage  provided,  and  strict  asepsis  maintained.  Erysipelas  and  septicemia 
have  almost  been  abolished  from  the  causes  of  death  after  excision  of  the 
breast.  The  danger  of  the  operation  increases  in  proportion  as  the  patient  s 
c^eneral  health  has  become  undermined  by  the  continuance  of  the  malignant 
disease.  Women  who  have  small  mammae  with  little  fat  bear  the  operation 
better  than  those  with  large  breas^.s,  in  whom  the  areolar  tissue  is  loaded  with 

soft  yellow  fat.  ,  .  ,  ,  ^ 

The  older  statistics  concerning  the  mortality  of  the  operation  cannot  be 
applied  to  the  present  day.  From  16  and  20  per  cent,  the  death-rate  has  been 
reduced  to  5  per  cent,  and  less.  At  University  College  Hospital,  during  the 
years  1881  and  1890  inclusive,  the  breast  alone  was  excised  m  34  cases  without 
a  death,  and  of  117  cases  in  which,  the  axillary  glands  were  simultaneously 
removed,  13>orll-l  per  cent.,  died,  by  far  the  larger  number  being  m  the  first 
half  of  that  period,  .In  the  four  years-  1891  to  1894,  76  operations  were 
performed,  in  almost' all  of  which  the  axilla  was  cleared,  with  5  deaths, 
giving  a  mortahty  of  6-5  per  cenf).  Many  long  series  of  cases  Without  a 
death  have  been  recorded  by  different  Surgeons,  and  at  the  present  day 
the  complete  operation  cannot  . be  condemned  on  the  ground  of  increased 
mortality,  '  ■.; 

There  are  two  dangers  which  attend  excision  of  the  breast  rather  more 
frequently  than  other  operations  :  viz.,  1st,  a  congestive  form  of  pneumonia, 
not  dependent  on  any  blood-poisoning,  but  arising  from  defective  aeration 
occasioned  by  the  breathing  being  shallow  and  restrained  either  by  tight 
bandaging  of  the  chest,  or  by  the  pain  induced  by  the  movement  of  the 
chest-walls  in  respiration  ;  and  2nd,  cardiac  thrombosis  extending  into  the 
pulmonary  artery.  I  have  known  several  instances  of  death,  from  each  of 
these  causes.    The  first  danger  can  obviously  be  guarded  against  ;  the  second 

cannot.  '    \  .' 

The  operation,  especially  when  portions  of  the  pectoral  muscles  are  removed, 
is  usually  followed  by  some  impairnient  in  the  use  of  the  limb,  which  can 
rarely  be  raised  above  the  horizontal  position.  Neuralgic  pains  in  the  arm 
•and  slight  oedema  of  the  hand  are  occasionally  met  with. 

Reciirrence  of  the  Disease  af  ber  Operation  may  take  place  in  three 
situations  :  in  the  mammary  regiom;  in  the  tieighbouring  lymphatic  glands  '; 
or  in  some  internal  organ  or  distant  part.  Local  recurrence  is  doubtless  due, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  the  presence  of  cancer-cells  in  the  lymphatics  Which 
■escaped  removal  at  the  time  of  the  operation.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  in 
some  instances  the  return  of  the  disease  takes  place  in  fragments  of  breast- 
tissue  which  were  already  in  process  of  development  into  cancer  when  the 
breast  was  incompletely  removed.  The  recurrent  growth  may  occur  in  the 
scar,  in  the  surrounding  skin,  or  in  the  deeper  structures,  and  in  cases 
in  which  primary  union  fails  it  may  spring  up  in  the  granulating  surface. 
When  the  cicatrix  itself  is  affected  it  assumes  a  dusky-red  or  purplish  tinge, 
becoming  hard,  stony,  and  nodulated  at  points  ;  these  nodules  being  round  or 


Z  Often  ™^  ^'^^A,r. 

"0,..  K„d„,t  i„  „e  ski'r,!;:'  ™Ve;n™;r  ofti"' 

and  form  an  o.tenaivo  „lccratod  mass  adlrent  to  th   ?  ff'"'"^ 

™ammar,  region,  or  it  J^  t  s^tLl^^^^  P-'h.  in  the 

tervals.  The  time  at  which  reeurrenoe  S  ^  ia- 
"Iready  teen  pointed  out  that  il  the  maiS  i;''"'  ™' ™  ^  l>a« 

years  of  the  operation  majority  of  cases  it  occurs  within  three 

^^^^^^^rT^Cli:^^^^^^  f"^  recurrent  growths, 

>n  cases  in  which  a  long  period  h^  1     ^  favourahle 

n.any  cases  the  rapid  sp"  d  of  the  dia'^?  "^^  P™"^  °P™"»»-  I" 

It,  but  in  some  cases  numerous  totted  t            attempts  to  remove 

and  a  permanent  cure  obtained.  ""^  ^  successively  excised 

spelS"  o"SS.  ''r^evlVatT  'T'  P^o^'iarities  that  deserve 
mammary  gland,  so  that  instead  of  ?      ""^  "^^^  ^'^"^  'te 

in  the  direction  of  least  re,  ^  711^ ^"''stance,  it  tends  to  push 

at  the  lower  border  tl  ™  l? ^  '^'^'"^  into  the  areolar  space 
between  it  and  the  LtiLi m  dor  m'Lcif  tul  ^^t'rt'  and'  lie 
and  rounded  in  shane    Snm^nt!     /  "  ''ard  and  nodulated, 

breast.  But  on  closer  mS?^u  T  .  ^^T^'  '°  ^'''"^'^  attached  to  the 
substance,  whS,   owarrtrh    °  '  .T"  ^  ^'''^^  '^'''f^r  '"to  its 

ThegreatoporLn  of  the  riandTh  'TT        '""''^  and  thickened, 

will  continue  long  unaffecf  d  hv  ^'1  P»". 

retracted  until  a  very  late  n^^^^^^  .nflltratiou.    The  nipple  is  not 

preserve  their  normal  anC.  J  ,       T  V^"  and  the  areola 

fuvolved  and  the  1°  a^'^  an  reu  S^^^T^^^^^  ^'"^  "i!" 
implicated  and  the  anneaiire  if  .  '       '  T""'"'     ''^'^^  'be  skin  is 

becomes  involved  earrbTdT™^  '^  /  '  ^,  P'™""  ""-^  characteristic.  It 
the  upper  a^d  outer  Wd"  nf  "  ^         ^l""      "  direction  at 

locallj  and  constitutionally         '  '  ^^P'^  P^-^^^ess,  both 

canleVo^rnbf  Ir'^'r?/ P^'^^anly  in  the  breast  gland  there 
W  i!  ^  f  ^  '  tlieir  rapid  development  beyond  its  limits  may  at 

It  s  onlv  ^     TT""  ^^^^  o'u tside  it. 

It  m  only  towards  the  upper  and  outer  border  of  the  mamma  that  these  ont 

rmt  -a'ted    The'  f  of  its  structure  had  previLir  een 

he  11  ^^\^P^^-^tion  in  these  cases  should  be  complete  and  thorough, 
port^ns  of  however  healthy  the  nipple,  areola,  and  somJ 

w?drrplv.V^  >r  "^ay  appear  to  be.    The  skin  also  should  be 

Txini^a  oT^  fT  rr^'^''^^^^  and  the  dissection  carried  as  high  into  the 

and  ral  ^     t""''  ^^"^^"^^  extirpation  be  practised,  speedy 

ana  lapid  recurrence  will  ensue  ^  ^  ^  f  j 
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DISEASES    OP    THE    MALE    BEE  AST. 

■  The  Male  Breast,  though  rarely  the  seat  of  disease,  may  ^^^^f^^^}^ 
belt  ffffcted  in  a  s;rnewha\  similar  manner  to  the  -^^ZI^lL  o^^ 
become  d  recorded  in  which  it  was  hyperirophwd,  and  m  otlieis 


Fig.  7S9.— Scirrhous  Cancer  of  the  Male  Breast. 


€hro7iic  interstitial  inflammation,  with  enlargement  and  induration  of  the 
rudimentary  mamma,  is  occasionally  met  with,  and  if  a  source  of  mucli 
annoyance,  may  justify  the  removal  of  the  diseased  gland.  Cysts  OAid 
mrcomata  are  more  rare.  Scirrhous  carcinoma  is  occasionally  met  with.  The 
accompanying  drawing  (Fig.  789)  represents  a  case  of  this  kind  under  the 
care  of  0.  Heath.  Of  100  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  male  breast  collected  by 
Roger  Williams  the  mean  age  was  50.  In  91  the  cancer  was  glandular, 
in  6  of  the  duct  variety,  and  in  .3  squamous.  These  growths  require  removal 
by  the  same  kind  of  procedure  that  is  adopted  when  they  affect  the  female 
breast. 


AXILIiAr.Y  TUMOURS. 

Tuberculous  Disease  of  the  axillary  glands  is  occasionally  met  with, 
forming  a  large  lobed  mass  under  the  pectoral  muscle.  Such  a  tumour  may  be 
safely  enucleated,  and  should  be  removed  if  it  have  resisted  all  ordinary 
topical  and  constitutional  treatment. 
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AXILLA R  Y  TUMOURS. 


Fig.  r90.-Fibrous  Tumour  in  Axilla 
of  a  Woman. 


Fig.  roi.-Smne  Tumour,  Front  View. 


Fig.  792.— Sarcoma  in  Axilla  of  a  Man. 

t^r}l  a^-e  alone  affected.  The  enlarged  glands  form  no  attachments  to 
surrounding  parts,  and  may  be  readily  removed  by  enucleation. 

°"'^*A  «0"^etime8  met  with  in  this  region,  and  may  attain  a 
grcac  size.  A  hbroma  forms  a  large,  smooth,  rounded  mass,  stretching  the 
muscles  and  displacing  the  vessels  and  nerves,  as  in  Figs.  790  and  7!)j"  In 
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Ms  ease  the  tumour,  whieh  was  of  very  slow  growth, 

™re\and.    The  patient  made  an  excellent  recovery,  and  experienced 

,10  difficulty  in  breathing  afterwards.  . 
Sarcomata  of  various  kinds  are  met  with  m  the  axilla  (Figs.  .92,  i^6). 


Fig.  793.— Large  Savcoina  iu  Axilla  of  a  Man. 

-':'.\ 

Such  tumours  might,  in  their  early  stages,  be  dissected  out ;  but  if  tl^ey 
extend  high  up  to  the  clavicle,  or  implicate  the  skin  widely  by  infiltration, 
they  should,  I  think,  be  left,  as  was  necessary  in  the  patient  from  whoiji 
Fio-.  793  was  taken,  where  the  size  of  the  tumour  and  its  connexions  precluded 
the  possibility  of  operation.  Their  removal  cannot,  indeed,  at  any  stage,  be 
undertaken  without  much  danger.  In  dissections  requisite  for  the  extirpation 
of  such  masses,  as  in  Fig.  792,  I  have  had  to  expose  the  axillary  and  sub- 
scapular vessels  and  their  accompanying  nerves.  The  growth  being  usually 
somewhat  widely  disseminated,  it  is  difficult  to  be  certain  that  the  whole  i& 
fairly  extirpated  :  hence,  recurrence  is  likely  speedily  to  take  place. 
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DISEASES    OF    THE  ABDOME 
CHAPTER.  LX. 


HERNIA. 

Abdominal  an^Pelv  o  V^iT      A     °**r°"*  °*  of 

accidental  or  inte„tfo;r„aIro!.  v;/.  7"'^.°'  P^ri^"--.  whether 
by  grave  danger  to  Itfe  '  Se  perfe  tin  of  th^^  accompanied 
which  the  name  of  Spencer  WeKt^       ''^°l'<'™"»"  °f  ovariotomy,  with 

more  thorough  undeSdil;  of  th  Z^THm'  T^t,'' » 
principles  which  alone  can  c, ■  '  ™^  established  the 

ing  the  peritoLal  oOTitv  procedures  affect- 

on?  comm'and  trlSans  of  °'  P"'  ^ 

complications  of  perTtaearwonnd'^^^  I^t'T  """^ 
the  abdominal  vCra  are  Ze^'v         ^'..^''f  P'-«'«'>t  '™e  operations  o» 

attendedwithLroTresIs  LtW„"r"    .      '  ™ 

Septic  or  Diffuse  Peritonitis  and  Septicemia. -These  conditions  avP 
^ntlT       the  peritoneum  was  believed  to  possess  some  peculiar  tendency 
mat  on  spieadmg,  as  was  said,  by  continuity  of  tissue.    There  is  nofhina  fn 
':^::l:::rf'''''  T  P-^—  ^-mes  inflame7urrtln^ 
Hmited  to  ft  '^l^r'''  ^     ^fcber  parts,  it 

m^nlti  t  i  "^^^^^       '^"^^  prevention  of 

peritonitis  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  the  causes  to  which  it  is  due, 
with  the  view  of  excluding  them,  if  possible 

To  r  ^^J^^fl^^^^tion  (Vol.  I.)  are,  from  their  nature,  limited  in  action, 
lo  these  belong  mechanical  injuries,  heat  and  cold,  and  the  action  of  those 
chemical  substances  which  cannot  increase  in  quantity  in  the  living  body, 
such  as  mineral  acids,  saline  caustics,  and  the  like.  A  wound  of  the  peri- 
toneum, therefore,  gives  rise  to  iniiammation  limited  to  the  area  injured,  and 
unless  some  other  cause  be  introduced  it  has  no  tendency  to  spread  further, 
m  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  as  in  all  other  membranes  lining  ca^^ties, 
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,e  inflammatoiT  products  find  their  way  readily  to  the  surface  If  the 
oc  s         Bufficient  intensity  an  abundant  coagulable  exudation  takes  place  ; 

fibxS  entangling  white  corpuscles  forms  a  layer  of  "lymph''  on  the 
Imed  surface,  and  the  serum  drains  away  into  the  peritonea  cavity  The 
.dtonen;n  from  its  intimate  connexion  with  the  lymphatic  system  is 
,:,s8essed  of  the  power  of  absorption  in  the  highest  degree     The  seruni 
noured  out  at  the  seat  of  inflammation  is  therefore  absorbed  with  great 
Liditv  by  the  healthy  part  of  the  membrane,  and  unless  the  quantity  be 
;erv  considerable  the  cavity  is  kept  dry.    The  experiments  by  which  this 
xtraordinary  absorbing  power  of  the  peritoneum  has  been  demonstrated  have 
already  been  alluded  to  (Vol.  L,  p.  890).    The  coagulable  exudation  which 
rovers  the  inflamed  surface  glues  it  to  any  contiguous  layer  of  peritoneum 
lud  adhesions  are  thus  formed  which  subsequently  become  vascularized  and 
undero-o  development  into  connective  tissue  by  processes  identical  to  those 
occLirHng  in  the  formation  of  fibrous  tissue  in  the  union  of  a  wound.    It  is 
by  this  process  that  adhesions  form  between  inflamed  coils  of  intestine,  and 
rhat  ligatures,  sutures,  and  other  simple  foreign  bodies  become  buried  and 
encapsuled.    It  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  union  of  all  wounds  of  the 
iperitoneum,  and  is  often  the  means  of  saving  the  patient's  life  by  preventing 
perforation  of  the  hollow  viscera,  or  the  rupture  of  collections  of  pus  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen.    It  is  the  object  of  the  Surgeon  to  exclude  all  those 
sources  of  irritation  which  can  convert  this  simple  localized  inflammation  into 
a  difl'ase  or  spreading  process. 

The  causes  of  spreading  inflammations,  as  already  pointed  out  (Yol.  I., 
p.  17G),  are  the  chemical  products  of  fermentative  processes  taking  place 
in  the  normal  fluids  of  the  body,  or  in  inflammatory  exudations  or  other 
collections  of  fluid.    For  the  development  of  septic  processes  in  the  peritoneum 
two  conditions  are  necessary  :  first,  the  presence  of  the  putrescible  matter,  and 
secondly,  the  contact  with  it  of  organisms  capable  of  setting  up  fermentative 
or  putrefactive  changes.    The  putrescible  matter  is  furnished  by  the  liquid 
part  of  the  inflammatory  exudation,  or  by  extravasated  blood.   The  organisms 
may  reach  it  either  from  the  external  wound,  carried  in  by  the  Surgeon's 
liands,  the  sponges,  the  hgatures,  or  by  the  air  ;  or  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
gut  is  injured,  as  in  strangulated  hernia,  they  may  find  their  way  from  the 
interior  of  the  intestine  through  the  damaged  coats.    When  infection  occurs 
from  without,  the  organism  which  appears  to  be  most  commonly  met  with  is 
the  streptococcus   pyogenes,  although  other  pyogenic  organisms  may  be 
present.    In  cases  in  which  the  peritoneum  is  invaded  from  the  bowel  the 
organism  which  is  almost  invariably  present  is  the  bacterium  coli  commune. 
This  rod-shaped  organism  which  was  first  described  by  Escherich  in  1885, 
abounds  in  the  intestine,  especially  in  the  colon  and  duodenum.  The 
organism  is  found  in  many  different  varieties,  and  appears  to  vary  much  in 
virulence  according  to  the  healthy  or  diseased  condition  of  the  bowel.  It 
may  reach  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  through  a  perforation  of  the  bowel,  or 
through  a  gangrenous  patch,  and  independently  of  these  it  can  pass  through 
the  wall  of  the  bowel  when  the  latter  is  damaged  to  an  extent  sufiiciently  to 
impair  its  normal  vitality.    Although  it  is  possible  that  a  simple  chemical 
irritant  may  cause  peritonitis  it  seems  far  more  probable  that  it  acts  merely  by 
sufficiently  damaging  the  coats  of  the  bowel  to  allow  the  escape  of  micro- 
organisms from  its  interior. 
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tlon  takes  place,  the  first  essential  condition  beine  abs^r  ™/'='="»r«i. 
exudation  be  in  excess  of  that  which  can  be  af  .f  e  atold  an  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

"'^  ^^"'^ adS-irt 

inS^Iw  '  w\errL";  tTnT  tZ  tre""?  T'""^  f 
„ffv>  i-        Ai.xi  and  thus  the  whole  peritoneum  ber/imM 

affected.    At  the  same  time  there  is  intense  poisoning  from  the  absorprn 
the  chemical  products  of  the  process.    In  fact,  in  a  large  proportion  o    "  / 
this  IS  he  immediate  cause  of  death,  and  may  prove  faL  Ur  the  2 
signs  of  peritonitis  become  very  marked.    The  'symptoms  are  tta  of  acut 
septic  poisoning,  already  described  (Vol.  I ,  p  971)  ^ 
It  does  not  always  happen  that  diffuse  peritonitis  occurs  when  the  openiu. 
m  the  membrane  communicates  with  a  foul  wound.     Thus  congested 
omentum  m  the  operation  for  strangulated  hernia  was  formerly  ligatured  wi  h 
a  piece  of  whipcord,  the  mass  being  cut  off  and  the  stump  and  ligature  left 
lying  in  an  open  wound  to  which  a  poultice  was  applied.    Under  these  cir- 
cumstances  septic  suppuration  necessarily  occurred,  but  diffuse  peritonitis  by 
no  means  alvvays  followed.    In  those  cases  there  was  a  free  exit  for  the 
discharge  from  the  wound  and  the  opening  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  became 
sealed  by  firm  inflammatory  exudation  in  the  first  few  hours  before  decomposi- 
tion commenced  in  the  discharges,  and  thus  the  danger  was  averted.    This  is 
however,  an  uncertain  barrier,  and  these  exceptional  cases  do  not  justify  us  in 
neglectmg  any  precaution  by  which  the  contact  of  septic  pus  with  the 
peritoneum  can  be  avoided. 

The  prevention  of  septic  peritonitis  and  its  consequences  is  carried  out  on 
two  principles  :  first,  by  the  use  of  antiseptics  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  any 
living  orgamsms  from  the  cavity  ;  and  secondly,  by  draining  the  cavity  in  all 
those  cases  m  which  an  amount  of  exudation  is  expected  beyond  that  which 
will  immediately  be  re-absorbed.    Considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  as 
to  the  relative  value  of  these  methods,  some  Surgeons  maintaining  that  if 
antiseptics  are  properly  used  drainage  is  scarcely  ever  required  ;  and  others 
that,  if  the  peritoneal  cavity  be  thoroughly  cleansed  before  closing  the  wound, 
and  drainage  be  efficiently  employed  if  necessary,  antiseptic  applications  are 
scarcely  required.    This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  this  disputed  point.  It 
must,  however,  be  insisted  upon  that  the  thorough  removal  of  blood  and  other 
putrescible  matter  by  sponging  and  irrigation  is  of  primary  importance.  The 
great  value  of  antiseptics  in  abdominal  operations  cannot  be  doubted,  but  the 
introduction  of  powerful  chemical  irritants  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  must  be 
avoided.    The  irritation  produced  by  them  necessarily  causes  an  increased 
amount  of  exudation,  and  brings  about  just  the  condition  which  it  is  the 
object  of  the  Surgeon  to  avoid.    Antiseptics  are  of  the  greatest  value  in  pre- 
venting the  introduction  of  septic  matter  during  the  operation,  but  all  fluids 
introduced  into  the  abdomen  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  should  be  as  little 
irritating  as  possible.    Drainage,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  an  inconvenience, 
can  safely  be  dispensed  with  in  the  majority  of  cases.    The  introduction  of  a 
drainage  tube  is,  however,  a  wise  precaution  in  any  case  where  further 
effusion  of  blood  or  inflammatory  exudation  is  likely  to  occur  after  the 
operation. 
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Parotitis  is  a  somewhat  frequent  sequence  of  operations  on  the  abdominal 
.  peMc  t"^^^^^^  a  fact  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  any  reasonable 

■^^S^::^^is^r^^^^^^^^^  of  death  in  operations  upon  the  abdominal 

nscera.  It  probably  arises  chiefly  from  the  injury  done  to  the  large  sympa- 
:hetic  plexuses  in  connexion  with  these  parts,  whilst  the  exposure  ot  the 
riscera  to  cold  and  the  loss  of  blood  doubtless  aggravate  it  m  many  cases 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  in  some  cases  death  is  ascribed  to 
shock  when  in  reality  it  results  from  septic  poisoning,  for  it  ^^^^^.^^I^^^^vVpH 
pointed  out  the  post-mortem  evidences  of  peritonitis  are  often  little  maiKea, 
!and  may  be  thought  insufficient  to  have  been  the  cause  of  death. 

Hemorrhage  is  necessarily  a  source  of  danger  in  many  cases,  but  it 
presents  nothing  requiring  special  consideration. 

The  following  are  the  general  rules  appUcaile  to  all  aMomiml  operations  .— 

■  1  The  room  in  which  the  operation  is  to  be  performed  must  not  be  too 
cold,  especially  if  the  abdominal  cavity  is  to  be  widely  opened  and  the  viscera 
ixposed.    The  most  favourable  temperature  is  65°  F.  ,     u  , 

2  In  those  cases  in  which  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  the  bowels  should  be 
horoughly  emptied  by  the  use  of  purgatives  for  several  days  before,  and  an 
enema  on  the  day  of  the  operation. 

3.  In  all  operations  on  the  lower  half  of  the  abdomen  the  bladder  should  be 
emptied  by  a  catheter,  and  the  pubes  shaved. 

4  The  patient  when  placed  upon  the  table  should  be  warmly  wrapped  up, 
lest  the  shock  be  increased  by  chilling  the  body.  The  limbs  and  chest  should 
be  completely  covered  with  sheets  of  cotton  wool,  loosely  apphed  with 
bandages.  The  area  of  the  operation  should  be  surrounded  by  warm  carbolized 
towels. 

5.  The  instruments  and  sponges,  &c.,  and  the  hands  of  the  Surgeon  and 

■  his  assistants  must  be  cleaned  and  disinfected  with  carbolic  acid,  as  already 
described  (Vol.  I.  p.  324).  During  the  operation  all  sponges  must  be  squeezed 
as  dry  as  possible,  lest  a  dangerous  amount  of  the  antiseptic  be  introduced 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  They  should  be  washed  in  warm  carbolic  lotion  to 
avoid  chilling  the  parts. 

6.  The  sponges  and  forceps  should  be  counted  by  the  Surgeon  before  and 
after  any  operation  in  which  they  are  used  inside  the  abdominal  cavity.  The 
nurse  should  be  directed  not  to  tear  up  any  of  the  sponges  during  the 
operation. 

7.  All  haemorrhage  from  the  abdominal  wall  must  be  arrested  before  the 
peritoneum  is  opened. 

8.  If  during  the  operation  the  intestines  are  exposed,  they  should  be  held 
on  one  side,  and  retained  in  the  abdominal  cavity  by  a  large  flat  sponge. 
Should  they  be  exposed  externally,  as  in  operations  for  hernia,  intussusception, 
&c.,  or  escape  from  the  abdomen,  they  must  be  covered  with  a  sheet  of  gauze 
several  layers  thick,  wrung  out  of  a  warm  1  in  40  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 

9.  When  the  operation  is  completed,  if  the  abdominal  cavity  have  been' 
opened  sufficiently  to  admit  the  hand,  it  may  be  cleaned  with  sponges  squeezed 
as  dry  as  possible  and  passed  into  the  most  dependent  parts  of  the  cavity,  one 
after  another,  until  they  return  quite  clean.  If  there  is  blood  or  pus  in  the 
cavity,  or  if  fasces  or  urine  have  been  extravasated,  irrigation  through  a  soft 
india-rubber  tube  is  often  necessary.    A  warm  solution  of  boric  acid  (1  in  50)  ' 
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may  be  used,  but  simple  water  or  0-6  per  cent,  salt  solution  sterilized  by  boil 
and  then  cooled  to  about  100°  F.  is  probably  preferable.    Cleaning  tht 
peritoneum  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  operation,  and  success  in  many 
cases  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  thoroughness  with  which  it  is  done 

10.  In  closing  the  wound,  the  deep  stitches,  which  should  be  of  carbolized 
silk,  must  include  the  peritoneum,  so  that  the  serous  surfaces  shall  be  brought  i 
closely  in  contact.    The  importance  of  this  in  securing  primary  union  wass 
first  demonstrated  experimentally  by  Spencer  Wells.    Deep  stitches  may  . 
be  passed  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  abdominal  wall  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  wound  ;  both  ends  of  the  deep 
stitches  being  passed  from  within  the  abdomen  to  avoid  any  risk  of  puncturing  ■ 
the  intestine.    All  the  deep  stitches  must  be  passed  before  any  are  tightened, ' 
and  care  must  be  taken  while  this  is  being  done  not  accidentally  to  include  a  i 
knuckle  of  intestine  between  the  edges  of  the  wound  or  under  a  stitch.    After  r 
the  wound  has  been  brought  together,  finer  stitches  may  be  put  in  to  bring  ; 
the  edge  of  the  skin  accurately  in  contact.    Some  Surgeons  prefer  to  suture  i 
separately  the  peritoneum,  the  muscles,  and  the  skin.    Treves  sutures  the 
peritoneum  with  a  continuous  stitch  of  fine  silk  and  then  brings  together  thee 
other  layers  with  interrupted  sutures  of  silkworm  gut. 

11.  If  it  be  thought  necessary  to  drain  the  abdomen,  this  is  done  by  a  tubet 
of  india-rubber  or  glass  passed  into  the  most  dependent  part  of  the  cavity  and  \ 
brought  out  at  the  lowest  angle  of  the  wound.    The  tube  must  be  of  such 
size  that  all  fluid  shall  escape  readily  from  it.    Inefficient  drainage  is  woi-se 
than  none  at  all. 

12.  The  dressing  should  be  composed  of  some  efficient  antiseptic  material. . 
If  the  wound  is  completely  closed,  a  thin  layer  of  dressing  is  sufficient.  If  it  i 
be  drained,  a  thicker  mass  must  be  applied  to  absorb  the  discharge.  In  3 
operations  involving  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  the  dressing  is  most ; 
conveniently  kept  in  place  by  a  broad  band  of  strapping,  which  at  the  samee 
time  supports  the  abdomen. 

13.  Aftermost  abdominal  operations  the  patient  should  be  kept  without t 
food  for  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  or  in  some  cases  even  longer.  •. 
A  small  quantity  of  iced  soda-water  or  barley-water  may  be  given  to  allay.T 
thirst.    If  the  condition  of  the  patient  makes  it  necessary  to  give  food,- 
chicken-broth  or  iced  milk  and  soda-water  is  the  best,  given  in  small  quantities  6 
at  intervals  of  about  two  hours.    Small  nutritive  enemata  are  often  useful. 
In  operations  involving  the  intestine,  opium  ig  often  necessary  to  prevent 
peristaltic  movement,  but  it  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.    If  the 
abdomen  become  distended  with  flatus  small  doses  of  cajeput  and  peppermint : 
may  be  given  ;  and  much  relief  can  often  be  afibrded  by  passing  a  rectal  tube,  •. 
and  thus  allowing  the  gas  to  escape. 

In  all  abdominal  operations  success  will  greatly  depend  on  minute  attention 
to  details.    The  operation  must  be  carefully  considered  and  planned  before-  - 
hand,  and  everything  that  can  possibly  be  required  must  be  at  hand.   At  the » 
end  of  a  severe  operation  in  this  region,  the  patient  is  often  suffering  gi-eatly  «■ 
from  shock,  perhaps  hovering  between  life  and  death,  and  a  little  needless  - 
delay  from  not  having  everything  ready  the  moment  it  is  wanted,  an 
unnecessary  exposure  of  the  intestines  for  want  of  a  proper  flat  sponge  to 
retain  them,  or  a  failure  in  some  other  minor  detail,  may  just  turn  the  scale 
against  him. 
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By  Hernia,  in  its  widest  sense,  is  meant  the  displacement  of  an  organ  from 
the  cavity  in  which  it  is  naturally  contained,  by  being  protruded  through  an 
abnormal  or  accidental  opening  in  its  walls  ;  when,  however,  it  escapes  through 
one  of  the  natural  outlets  of  the  part,  it  is  not  considered  hernial.  Thus,  the 
protrusion  of  the  brain  through  an  aperture  in  the  cranium,  or  of  the  lung 
through  one  in  the  thoracic  walls,  or  of  a  portion  of  intestine  through  the  abdo- 
minal parietes,  is  termed  a  hernia  of  the  organ  ;  but  the  descent  of  the  bowel 
through  the  anus  does  not  come  under  this  designation.  Here,  however,  we 
have  to  consider  only  the  hernial  protrusions  that  occur  from  the  abdomen. 

A  hernia  may  occur  at  almost  any  part  of  the  abdominal  wall  ;  though  it  is 
far  more  liable  to  do  so  in  some  situations  than  in  others,  being  commonly 
met  with  at  those  points  where  the  muscular  and  tendinous  structures  are 
weakened  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  spermatic  cord  in  the  male,  and  of  the 
round  ligament  in  the  female  ;  or  for  the  transmission  of  the  large  vessels  to 
the  lower  extremity.  Hence  the  inguinal  and  crural  canals  are  the  common 
situations  of  this  disease.  It  may,  however,  occur  elsewhere,  as  at  the  umbili- 
cus, the  thyroid  foramen,  the  sciatic  notch,  in  the  vagina,  the  perinaaum, 
through  the  muscular  portions  of  the  abdominal  wall,  the  diaphragm,  &c. 

Structure  of  a  Hernia. — In  whatever  situation  it  occurs,  a  hernia  is 
composed  of  a  Sac  and  its  Contents. 

The  Sac  is  the  prolongation  of  that  portion  of  the  peritoneum  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  aperture  through  which  the  hernia  protrudes.  It  is  in  all  cases 
composed  of  a  neck  and  a  iody. 

The  Neck  is  usually  narrowed,  though  in  some  old  hernige  it  becomes 
wide  and  expanded  ;  it  is  commonly  short,  consisting  indeed  of  a  sudden 
constriction  of  the  sac  in  this  situation,  as  happens  in  many  forms  of  femoral 
hernia  ;  but  in  other  cases  it  is  elongated  and  narrowed.  The  neck  of  the 
hernial  sac  usually  becomes  greatly  thickened  and  of  an  opaque  colour,  by  the 
growth  of  fibroid  tissue  in  or  upon  it  from  the  irritation  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected  by  the  pressure  of  the  hernial  tumour  or  the  truss,  by  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  subserous  areolar  tissue  lying  externally  to  it,  or  by  the  puckering 
together  of  its  folds,  which  have  been  compressed  in  the  aperture. 

The  Body  of  the  sac  is  usually  globular  or  pyriform,  sometimes  elongated 
and  cylmdrical ;  it  may  vary  from  the  size  of  a  cherry  to  a  tumour  as  large 
as  the  head.  When  recent,  it  is  usually  thin  and  transparent,  though  in  some 
cases  It  becomes  greatly  thickened  and  almost  laminated  in  structure  ;  this  is 
especially  the  case  in  old  femoral  herniaB.  In  other  instances,  however,  it 
becomes  thmned  and  atrophied  as  the  tumour  expands,  so  that  the  contents 
become  visible  through  it.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  old  umbilical  hernise, 
m  which  I  have  seen  it  as  thin  as  the  finest  gold-beater's  skin. 

The  sac,  though  usually  forming  a  perfect  covering  to  the  hernial  contents 
occasionally  constitutes  but  a  partial  investment  to  them,  more  particularly 
m  such  organs  as  the  bladder,  which  are  partially  uncovered  by  peritoneum 
In  other  instances  it  may  be  ruptured,  or  altogether  wanting.  The  sac  is 
absent  when  the  hernia  occurs  as  the  result  of  a  wound,  injury,  or  abscess  of 
the  abdominal  wall.  In  some  instances  the  sac  may  be  absent  in  CEBcal  and  in 
umbilical  hernige.  More  rarely  a  double  hernial  sac  is  met  with  one  beino- 
protruded  into  or  placed  behind  the  other.    There  are  instances  of  three  ^^acs 
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wi^ri^H  '  '"'^  "^'"'^  ^^^"'^^  ^  ^hich  six  were  met 

with  m  the  same  person. 

The  abdomiaal  parietes  outside  the  sac  undergo  important  changes  Tin- 
aperture  through  which  the  hernia  protrudes  usually  becomes  circular  ;  after 
a  time  mdumted  and  rounded  at  the  edge,  and  considerably  enlarged  ;  when 
situated  m  the  movable  portions  of  the  abdominal  wall,  as  in  the  inguinal 
region,  it  becomes  displaced  in  old  herniae,  being  dragged  down  by  the  weight 
of  the  protrusion,  usually  towards  the  mesial  line.    The  subserous  areolar 
tissue  always  becomes  greatly  thickened,  often  indurated,  so  as  to  constitute 
one  of  the  densest  mvestments  of  the  sac,  and,  in  some  cases  of  old  hernia 
closely  to  resemble  omentum.    The  more  superficial  structures,  such  as  th.' 
integument  and  fascia,  are  much  elongated  and  stretched  ;  often  tense,  but  not 
unfrequently  hanging  in  folds  ;  they  are  usually  thinned,  but,  if  a  truss  hav. 
been  long  worn,  they  become  thickened  and  condensed  by  the  pressure  of  the  pad 
Contents.— The  contents  of  the  sac  vary  greatly  ;  every  viscus  except  the 
pancreas  having  been  found  in  a  hernial  tumour.    Most  frequently  a  portion 
ot  the  Small  Intestme,  more  particularly  of  the  ileum,  is  protruded,  constituting 
the  form  of  hernia  called  Enterocele.    The  quantity  of  intestine  within  the 
sac  may  vary  from  a  small  section  of  the  calibre  of  the  gut,  the  whole  diameter 
not  being  included,  to  a  coil  several  feet  in  length  with  its  attached  mesenteir 
After  a  portion  of  gut  has  once  descended,  the  protrusion  tends  to  increase 
until,  as  m  some  large  and  old  hernite,  the  greater  portion  of  the  intestine  has 
been  known  to  lie  in  the  sac.    The  Large  Intestine  is  less  often  found  in  a 
hernia,  though  the  c^cum  is  not  uncommonly  met  with.    When  intestine  has 
been  long  protruded,  it  usually  becomes  thickened,  narrowed,  greyish  on  the 
surface,  and  more  or  less  deranged  in  its  functions.    The  corresponding 
mesentery  becomes  thickened,  hypertrophied,  and  vascular. 

Omentum  is  often  found  in  hernial  sacs,  together  with  intestine  ;  but  is  not 
unfrequently  met  -yvith  alone,  constituting  Epiplocele.  After  having  been 
protruded  for  some  time  it  becomes  thickened,  brawny,  and  laminated,  losing 
its  ordinary  texture,  and  becoming  indurated.  Its  veins  usually  assume  a 
somewhat  varicose  condition  ;  and  the  mass  of  omentum  becomes  pyramidal 
in  form,  the  apex  being  upwards  at  the  abdominal  aperture,  and  the  base 
below,  broad  and  expanded.  In  some  cases  it  can  be  unfolded  ;  in  others,  lis 
is  matted  together  into  a  solid  mass.  Occasionally  apertures  form  in  it,  through 
which  a  coil  of  intestine  may  protrude,  thus  becoming  strangulated  within  the 
sac.  In  other  instances,  cysts  are  met  with  in  it  containing  fluid.  "When  both 
intestine  and  omentum  are  present,  the  hernia  is  termed  an  Entero-epiplocele; 
and  in  these  circumstances  the  omentum  descends  in  front  of  and  occasionally 
envelops  the  intestine.  Besides  these,  the  ordinary  contents  of  hernise,  the 
stomach,  liver,  spleen,  CEecum,  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  bladder,  uterus, 
and  ovaries,  have  all  been  found  in  them.  In  a  case  described  by  Scanzoni, 
the  gravid  uterus  and  ovaries  were  enclosed  in  the  sac  of  an  inguinal  hernia. 

Adhesions  commonly  form  within  the  sac  in  old-standing  cases.  These  may 
take  place  between  the  contained  viscera  merely,  as  between  two  coils  of  intestine, 
or  between  these  and  the  omentum  ;  or  they  may  form  between  the  wall  of  the 
sac  and  its  contents,  either  by  broad  bands,  or  else  by  bridging  across  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  and  enclosing  a  portion  of  the  viscera.  In  recent  cases  these 
adhesions  are  soft,  and  may  readily  be  broken  down  ;  but  when  of  longer  dura- 
tion, they  are  often  very  dense,  and  are  especially  firm  about  the  neck  of  the  sac. 
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Besides  the  viscera,  the  hernial  sac  always  contains  a  certain  qnantity  of 

fluid.    In  most  cases,  this  is  in  but  small  quantity  ;  but  in  some  instances, 

when  the  sac  is  inflamed,  or  the  hernia  strangulated,  a  very  considerable 

amount  is  met  with  ;  I  have  seen  as  much  as  a  pint  escape  fi'om  a  large 

hernia  in  an  old  man.    In  strangulated  or  inflamed  hernia,  it  is  generally  of  a 

reddish  colour,  though  clear  and  transparent. 

Hydrocele  of  the  Hernial  Sac. — In  some  instances  the  fluid  becomes 

collected  in  a  kind  of  cyst  within  the  sac,  formed  by  the  omentum  contracting 

adhesions  to  its  upper  part  and  leaving  space  below  for  the  fluid  to  collect ; 

this  condition,  represented  in  the  annexed  drawing  (Fig.  794),  has  been  called 

Hydrocele  of  the  Hernial  Sac,  and  is  somewhat  rare.    The  fluid  is  often  in 

considerable  quantity  ;  in  a  case  which  I  once  tapped,  nearly  three  pints  of 
I    dark-brown  liquid  had  accumulated. 

If  we  limit  the  term  hydrocele  of  the  hernial  sac  to  those  cases  in  which 
)  there  is  a  slow  and  gradual  accumulation  of  fluid  at  the  bottom  of  an  old 
I    hernial  sac,  which  has  been  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the 

peritoneum  by  the  adhesion  of  intestine  or  omentum 

to  the  upper  part  and  neck,  it  must  be  considered  a 

rare  disease  ;  and  but  few  cases  are  recorded  by  surgical 

writers.     Curling,  in  his  work  on  the  Testis,  states 

that  he  had  seen  only  one  case  ;  and  the  only  others 

with  which  I  am  acquainted,  besides  one  that  occurred 

in  my  own  practice,  are  two  related  by  Pott,  two  by 

Pelletan,  one  by  Boyer,  and  one  by  Lawrence.  This 

disease  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  accumulation 

of  fluid,  in  whatever  quantity,  in  strangulated  herniae, 

or  in  hernial  sacs  that  communicate  with  the  peritoneal 

cavity.    Its  distinguishing  feature  is  the  accumulation 

of  fluid  in  a  part  of  the  sac  that  has  been  cut  off  from 

all  communication  with  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum. 

An    Accumulation   of  Ascitic  Fluid   in  a      ^.^  794.-Diagram  of 

Hernial  Sac  may  occur  when  hernia  is  complicated    Hydrocele  of  Hernial  sac. 

with  ascites.    In  one  case  of  this  kind  which  occurred 

in  my  practice,  the  hernia,  which  was  femoral,  in  a  woman,  was  very  tightly 
strangulated,  as  large  as  a  shaddock,  very  tense,  with  distinct  fluctuation  ;  the 
skin  covering  it  being  much  stretched,  this  was  peculiarly  evident.  On 
opening  the  sac,  fluid  flowed  in  a  jet,  as  if  a  hydrocele  had  been  punctured, 
and  about  four  inches  of  strangulated  gut  were  found  lying  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sac.  After  division  of  the  stricture,  serous  fluid  in  large  quantity  continued 
to  drain  from  the  peritoneal  cavity  for  several  hours  after  the  operation. 

A  rapid  Accumulation  of  Fluid  in  a  Hernial  Sac  which  has  been 
obliterated  at  its  neck  is  occasionally  met  with,  chiefly  in  the  femoral 
region,  though  occasionally  also  in  the  inguinal.  A  case  of  this  kind  'occurred 
not  long  ago  in  University  College  Hospital.  The  patient,  a  middle-aged 
woman,  was  suddenly  seized  with  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  bilious  vomiting. 
On  examining  the  groin  a  tense  rounded  tumour  was  found  in  the  region  of  a 
femoral  hernia.  It  was  free  from  tenderness  and  fluctuated  indistinctly.  On 
cutting  down  upon  it,  it  was  found  to  be  an  old  hernial  sac  distended  with 
clear  serous  fluid,  but  without  solid  contents.  While  examining  the  ring  the 
adhesions  at  the  neck  of  the  sac  gave  way,  and  the  finger  slipped  into  the 
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present  ?n  nil  p!!.  ^""^       condition  in  which  it  is  placed 

^Sd  tuml  r  "^^J^,  P°"^t%^"  ^^^'^on.    There  is  an  elongated  o 

Zve  wSrifc  i,  r  '^^'"^"^^  ^P^^-t"^-««'  broader  bebvv  than 

aoove,  wheie  it  is  often  narrowed  into  a  kind  of  neck    The  swellinfr  ,ir„.iu, 

ZIZT^       "  P^"^^^  b°l^«  his  tatC  ouTh  o^Ik 

pre'suTe  sH^^^^^      ""^r  i  P"^^^^         int^  the^bdomr  o" 

fntestine  t^l  ^         "f^'""^^  ^'"^  h^^^'        ^^^^  ^akes  place,  if 

back  1^-   ^rr''  '  ^h^^'^^teristic  gurgle  is  heard  and  felt.    It  usually  g^es 

cou^Mn.  7  1       P?!"'  ^'^^PP«^-  -hen  he  stands  up'  'oo 

coughing,  a  strong  and  distinct  impulse  may  be  felt  in  it 

whi  z  the  hernia  is  altogether  Intestinal,  it  is  usually  smooth,  gurghn. 

percussC  T."'°°'.''"f '^"P^"^"^  ^'^"^hling:  and  on 
lun  ZT'     ,  "^""^  ^he  cavity  of  the  abdomen  with  a  distinct 

Slip  and  gurgle ;  it  has  a  well-marked  impulse  on  coughing,  and  is  usually 
accompanied  by  various  dyspeptic  symptoms,  often  with  much  dracro-i„; 
uneasiness.  Omental  Hernia  is  usually  soft  and  doughy,  retm-ning  slowly 
on  pressure  into  the  abdomen,  feeling  irregular  on  the  surface,  and  having  an 
Ill-defined  outhne.  It  occurs  most  frequently  on  the  left  side,  and  is  rare  in 
infants,  in  whom  the  omentum  is  short.  In  Entero-epiplocele  there  is  a 
combination  of  the  two  conditions  and  their  signs  ;  but  these  are  usually  so 
uncertain,  that  few  Surgeons  care  to  predict  before  opening  the  sac  what  the 
probable  nature  of  the  contents  may  be. 

Csecal  Hernia  usually  occurs  on  the  right  side,  but  the  csecum  has  been 
known  to  be  present  in  a  femoral  or  inguinal  hernia  of  the  left  side. 
Treves  has  conclusively  shown  that  the  view  which  was  at  one  time  held  that 
hernia  of  the  c^cum  is  usually  devoid  of  a  sac  is  not  true.    A  complete  sac  is 
in  fact  usually  present,  and  this  was  so  in  all  but  two  of  fifteen  cases  collected 
by  Treves.    In  the  remaining  two  cases  no  sac  was  present,  and  a  case  of 
caecal  hernia  without  a  peritoneal  covering  has  lately  been  recorded  by 
W.  H.  Bennett.    In  such  cases  the  peritoneum  is  supposed  to  be  stripped  fi-oin 
the  bowel  as  the  latter  descends  into  the  hernia.    When  the  sac  is  partially  or 
completely  absent  the  hernia  is  irreducible.    "When  the  hernia  is  large,  and 
only  partially  invested  by  serous  membrane,  a  sac  usually  exists  at  its  upper 
aspect,  into  which  a  portion  of  small  intestine  may  fall,  and  which  may  in  some 
cases  constitute  a  second  hernia  lying  above  or  before  the  CEecal  one,  which 
will  be  found  situated  at  the  posterior  wall  when  this  hernial  pouch  is  opened. 
Strangulated  hernia  of  the  csecum  has  several  times  been  met  with  in  infants. 

Hernia  of  the  Bladder  or  Cystocele  is  very  rare,  and  is  usually  par- 
tially or  completely  devoid  of  a  peritoneal  investment.  South  states  that  there 
is  a  preparation  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  in  which  the  fundus  of  the  bladder, 
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with  its  peritoneal  covering,  has  passed  into  a  distinct  sac.  In  some  instances 
the  cystocele  is  accompanied  by  an  enterocele.  This  hernia  is  always  n-redu- 
cible,  is  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  urinating,  with  varying 
tension,  according  to  the  quantity  of  fluid  contained  ;  by  squeezing  it,  urine 
may  be  forced  out  through  the  urethra,  and  fluctuation  has  been  felt  in  it. 
Urinary  calculi  have  been  formed  in  the  tumour,  and  have  been  removed  by 
incision  through  the  scrotum,  or  have  ulcerated  out. 

Causes.— The  causes  of  hernia  are  usually  sufficiently  well  marked.  In  some 
instances  the  disease  is  mujenital,  arising  from  preternatural  patency  of  the 
abdominal  apertures  ;  in  other  cases,  it  occurs  at  a  later  period  of  life,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  forcible  effort,  as  lifting  a  heavy  weight,  jumping,  coughing, 
straining  at  stool,  or  passing  urine  through  a  tight  stricture.  Such  causes  as 
these  act  especially  in  tall  and  delicate  people,  particularly  in  those  who  have 
a  natural  disposition  to  weakness  or  bulging  of  the  groins.  The  displacement 
of  the  abdominal  viscera  by  a  gravid  uterus  will  also  occasionally  give  rise  to 
the  disease.  Hernia  frequently  results  from  a  combination  of  causes  :  thus, 
if  an  aged  person  of  feeble  build,  or  whose  abdominal  apertures  are  patent  in 
consequence  of  rather  sudden  emaciation,  make  a  violent  effi)rt,  a  hernial  pro- 
trusion is  very  apt  to  occur. 

The  view  that  elongation  of  the  mesentery  is  an  important  cause  of  hernia 
has  been  supported  by  many  writers,  but  has  been  more  or  less  generally  aban- 
doned. It  must,  however,  be  mentioned  that  a  modification  of  this  theory 
has  lately  been  suggested  by  Lockwood,  who  finds  that  in  some  cases  the 
attachment  of  the  mesentery  is  lower  than  natural,  although  no  elongation  of 
the  mesentery  itself  exists.  Lockwood  is  of  opinion  that  this  "  prolapse  of  the 
mesentery"  gives  rise  to  a  flattening  of  the  abdomen  above  the  umbilicus  and 
a  bulging  below  it. 

Amongst  the  most  frequent  Predisposing  Causes  of  hernia,  are  sex,  age, 
and  occupation. 

Sex. — Men  are  more  liable  to  this  disease  than  women,  in  the  proportion 
of  about  4  or  5  to  1.  Thus,  according  to  Malgaigne,  in  France,  one  man  in 
thirteen  and  one  woman  in  fifty-two  are  the  subjects  of  hernia.  But,  though 
men  are  more  generally  liable  to  hernia  than  women,  they  are  less  so  to  certain 
forms  of  the  disease,  especially  to  the  femoral  and  umbilical.  It  is  to  the 
inguinal  that  they  are  particularly  subject.  According  to  Lawrence,  out  of 
83,584  patients  who  applied  to  the  City  of  London  Truss  Society,  67,798  were 
males  and  15,786  females.  Of  43,214  applicants  at  the  same  institution  during 
the  eight  years  1860-1867,  36,161  were  males  and  7,053  females.  Of  these, 
34,788  males,  and  3,085  females  had  inguinal  hernia  ;  1,373  males,  and  3,968 
females  had  femoral  hernia. 

Age  exercises  a  very  material  influence  upon  the  frequency  of  hernia.  Mal- 
gaigne, who  carefully  investigated  this  subject,  found  that  in  infancy  the 
disease  is  sufficiently  common,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  congenital  inguinal 
and  umbilical  hernias  at  this  period  of  hfe  ;  and  that,  in  the  first  year  after 
birth,  hernia  occurs  in  the  proportion  of  1  in  every  21  children.  It  then  goes 
on  decreasing  in  frequency,  there  being  1  in  29  at  the  second  year  ;  1  in  37 
at  the  third  year  ;  until,  at  the  thirteenth  year,  it  has  fallen  to  1  in  77. 
Shortly  after  this,  its  frequency  begins  to  rise  again,  and  then  goes  on  pro- 
gressively increasing  until  the  close  of  life  :  thus,  at  the  21st  year,  there  is  1 
case  in  32  ;  at  the  28th  year,  1  in  21  ;  at  the  35th,  1  in  17  ;  at  the  40th,  1 
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5,059:  or  60^  t  ^en  v^.'                         '^'^  ^^^^^ 

cenfc;after  that' ge    Th    tcnd^^^^^^^  ''''''                         ''''  P- 

genital  hernia  is  coinmon  in  thf  T,.  ?f      '^''^  A^r.^^/ary,  and  con- 

H.en  are  less  LbieTtore^i^^h  r^^'^^  P^^^'^^^' 

is  less  fre^nentt^n^e^::';!^^^^^^^^^^  ^l^e  ventral  for.,  it 

f --tricting  the  abdomen,  throw  t^  lho 
c  Zon  t  men  °°^,^^°^^P-  regions'.    Hernia  is  also 

exZedtTm^ch^7        T;  ""'^  ^7''''  ''''^^'^  artillery-men, 
olll    n  ^P"ght  or  nearly  upright  position. 

•  heiVht  of  fh?f 'r  .*'  IS  probable  also  that  hernia  is  predisposed  to  by  the 
assumed  bt  '  '  1  water-closets  in  common  use.  In  the  natural  portion 
rrrof         Z  '^'^  f^^oral  and  inguinal  rings  and  the  lower 

ordLrrvw!.     1  are  supported  by  the  flexed  thighs,  whereas  on  the 

ordinary  water-closet  seat  the  thighs  are  not  flexed  much  beyond  a  right  ande, 

hernl  tnnr'V  'Z'^'T'"''^^  "^""'^  ^^^^  frequency  with  which 

wo^^d  1  '5    '  ^''^  strangulated  during  defecation 

would  lend  some  support  to  this  view.  Habitual  constipation  is  a  predisposing 
cause  m  many  cases  Rapid  emaciation  from  any  cause  is  not  unfrequently 
followed  by  a  hernial  protrusion.  ^ 
Conditions  presented  by  HERNiA.-The  conditions  in  which  a  hernia 
may  De  found  are  very  various,  and  entail  corresponding  differences  in  the 
result  and  treatment  of  the  affection.  When  first  formed,  most  hernia  may 
De  said  to  be  Incomplete,  being  for  a  time  retained  within  the  orifice  of  the 
canal  through  which  they  eventually  protrude.  When  they  have  passed  alto- 
gether beyond  the  abdominal  walls,  they  are  said  to  be  Complete  ;  and  this  is 
the  condition  m  which  they  are  usually  presented  to  the  Surgeon.  A  hernia 
■may  also  be  Reducible,  Irreducible,  or  Strangulated. 


EEDUCIBLE  HERNIA. 

A  hernia  is  commonly  at  first  Reducible ;  that  is  to  say,  it  may  readily  be 
pushed  back  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  protruding  again  when  the 
patient  stands  up,  holds  his  breath,  or  makes  any  exertion,  and  having  a  dis- 
tinct and  forcible  impulse  on  coughing.  Though  the  contents,  in  these  cases, 
are  reducible,  the  sac  is  not ;  it  almost  immediately  contracts  adhesions  to 
the  areolar  tissue,  by  which  it  is  firmly  fixed  in  its  new  situation  ;  though 
in  some  cases,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  it  may  be  pushed  back. 

The  question  as  to  whether  a  hernia  is  of  recent  origin  or  of  old  standing 
sometimes  presents  itself  in  medico-legal  practice.  In  determining  this  the 
following  points  deserve  attention  : — 1.  A  recent  hernia  resulting  from  injury 
is  attended  with  pain — usually  severe — from  laceration  of  the  structures  of  the 
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abdominal  wall.  2.  When  direct  inguinal  or  femoral,  it  may  be  small,  but 
when  oblique  inguinal  or  ventral,  it  is  often  large  and  rounded,  the  aperture 
through  which  it  protrudes  being  irregular  and  wide.  3.  The  margins  of  the 
aperture  in  an  old  hernia  are  more  rounded  than  in  one  of  recent  formation. 
4.  Recent  hernige  are  more  often  intestinal,  not  omental.  5.  They  are  readily 
reducible  ;  whilst  old  hernise  are  frequently  irreducible  in  whole  or  in  part,  and 
omental.  G.  After  reduction  the  sac  of  a  recent  hernia  when  rolled  between 
the  fingers  will  feel  thinner  and  softer  than  that  of  an  old  one.  7.  Strangu- 
lation may  occur  at  the  moment  of  protrusion  of  a  hernia.  Hence,  although 
more  frequent  in  old  than  in  recent  hernise,  its  existence  does  not  prove  the 
hernia  to  be  old.  8.  In  old  hernias,  if  the  patient  has  worn  a  truss,  there  will 
usually  be  signs  of  pressure,  or  of  chafing  of  the  skin. 

Application  of  Truss. — In  the  Treatment  of  a  reducible  hernia,  the  object 
is  to  retain  the  protrusion  within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  In  order  to  do 
this,  the  patient  must  be  provided  with  a  truss,  adapted  to  the  particular 
nature  of  the  hernia.  In  umbilical  and  ventral  ruptures,  an  elastic  belt  and 
pad  may  most  conveniently  be  used.  In  selecting  the  truss,  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  spring  be  of  proper  strength,  adapted  to  the  size  and  power  of 
the  individual ;  and  that  it  be  properly  shaped,  so  that  it  does  not  touch  any 
part  of  the  abdominal  wall,  but  merely  bears  upon  the  points  of  pressure  and 
counter-pressure.  The  pad  should  be  convex,  firmly  stuifed,  and  of  sufficient 
size  to  press,  not  only  upon  the  external  aperture,  but  upon  the  whole  length  of 
the  canal.  Before  applying  the  truss,  the  hernia  must  be  reduced,  by  placing 
the  patient  in  the  recumbent  position,  relaxing  the  muscles  by  bending  the  thigh 
upon  the  abdomen,  and  pressing  the  tumour  back  in  the  proper  direction  ;  the 
truss  should  then  be  put  on,  and  worn  during  the  whole  of  the  day  ;  indeed, 
the  patient  should  never  be  allowed  to  stand  without  wearing  it.  At  night,  it 
may  either  be  left  olf  altogether,  or  a  lighter  one  applied.  The  patient  should 
be  provided  with  a  "bathing"  truss,  that  is,  a  truss  covered  with  india-rubber, 
so  as  to  resist  the  action  of  the  water.  It  is  well  that  the  ordinary  truss  be 
covered  with  linen,  so  that  the  leather  may  be  kept  clean,  and  unstained  by 
perspiration  and  the  spring  free  from  rust.  In  some  cases,  the  skin  becomes 
irritated  by  the  pressure  of  the  pad  ;  in  these  circumstances,  an  elastic  air- 
cushion  may  be  used,  or  the  parts  subjected  to  pressure  may  be  well  washed 
with  spirit  lotion  and  a  dusting  powder  used.  The  truss  may  be  known  to  fit 
by  testing  it  in  the  following  way  :  The  patient  should  be  made  to  sit  down 
on  the  edge  of  a  chair,  and  then,  extending  his  legs,  opening  them  widely,  and 
bending  the  body  forwards,  cough  several  times.  If  the  hernia  do  not  now 
slip  down  behind  the  pad,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  truss  is  efficient,  and  will 
keep  the  rupture  up  in  all  ordinary  circumstances. 

It  is  the  Surgeon's  duty  to  tell  the  instrument-maker  what  form  of  truss 
is  required,  and  to  see  that  the  instrument  fulfils  its  object.  It  is  always 
better  for  the  instrument-maker  to  see  the  patient  and  measure  him  for  the 
truss,  but  in  country  practice  this  is  often  impossible,  and  the  Surgeon  must 
then  measure  the  patient  himself  and  order  the  required  instrument.  The 
most  important  measurement  is  the  circumference  of  the  pelvis  taken  midway 
between  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  the  trochanter  major.  Most  instrument- 
makers  say  that  this  is  all  they  require  ;  but  to  ensure  accuracy,  it  is  better  to 
send  also  the  exact  measurement  in  the  line  in  which  the  truss  will  lie,  com- 
mencing at  the  centre  of  the  ring,  and  passing  round  the  pelvis  midway 
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between  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  the  trochanter,  and  terminating.     fi  • 

«gain.    The  Surgeon  must  also  inform  the  instrument  n  Z  f  f. 

the  hernia,  the  side  on  which  it  is  situated    l^siVe  of  ^h 

and  physical  power  of  the  patient.    It  musJ  a^LoTs  Ld  if  h^'  '^f- 

such  as  to  necessitate  a  spAng  of  more  than  ot ina^gth  " 

free  from  danger  is  the  compression  ^::;eU:^^'^^ 
unfrequently  the  hernia  of  infants  become  radically  cured    the  ,^Zt.uU 
however,  seldom  occurs  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  hf;    In  S 
compression  m  th.s  way  may  succeed,  i.  is  necessary  that  it  sLould  be  an^^^^^^^^ 
not  only  to  the  external  aperture  through  which  the  rupture  escapes  bn 
the  whole  of  the  canal.   It  must  also  be  continued  for  a  ve^  conSle  Le 
at  least  a  year  or.two  ;  and  careshould  betaken  that  during  the  leatmnt^^^^^ 
rupture  is  not  allowed  to  descend.    Every  time  it  comes  down,  an^g^  t^^^ 
may  have  been  derived  is  necessarily  done  away  with,  and  the  treatment 
to  begm,  as  it  were,  anew.    Eadical  cure  of  a  hernia'by  trussVes-^^^^^^ 
effected  only  m  those  cases  in  which  the  abdominal  aperture^Treen  lef 
congenitally  weak  or  open.    Hence  it  can  be  hoped  for  only  in  children  and 
very  young  adults,  and  only  in  those  two  congenital  forms  of  hern" 
umbilical  and  the  inguinal.    The  continued  pressure  of  the  truss  ir7hese 
cases  seems  to  determine  the  adhesive  processes  necessary  for  the  closure  of  the 
aperture.    After  the  cure  is  supposed  to  have  been  effected  in  this  way  the 
truss  must  be  worn  for  a  very  considerable  length  of  time,  lest  by  any  violent 
movement  the  rupture  be  forced  down  again. 

Of  the  various  Operations  which  have  been  devised  for  the  radical  cure  of 
hernia,  the  only  one  which  is  practised  at  the  present  day  is  the  open  method. 
ihis  consists  in  exposing  the  sac  by  an  incision,  ligaturing  the  neck,  and  in 
many  cases  removing  the  body,  of  the  sac,  and  finally  closing  the  aperture 
through  which  the  hernia  has  escaped  with  sutures.    This  method  is  very 
ancient,  and  was  frequently  applied  to  inguinal  hernia  in  the  middle  ages 
either  by  surgeons  or  by  traveUing  quacks.    It  fell  into  disrepute,  however 
owing  to  the  mortahty  that  attended  it  until  the  introduction  of  the  antiseptic 
method  of  treating  wounds  robbed  it  of  the  greater  part  of  its  dangers.  In 
1871  Lister  reported  two  cases  in  which  he  had  cut  down  upon  a  hernial  sac 
and  closed  the  opening  with  cat-gut  sutures,  but  this  method  of  operating  was 
found  to  be  uncertain  in  its  results.    Since  then  Annandale,  Banks,  Czerny, 
Macewen,  Ball,  and  many  others  have  introduced  modifications  and  improve- 
ments which  have  rendered  the  operation  both  safe  and  effectual. 

Of  the  methods  which  have  been  entirely  abandoned  may  be  mentioned  :— 
1.  That  which  aims  at  obliterating  the  neck  of  the  sac  by  the  introduction 
of  caustics,  by  scarification,  by  puncture,  or  by  injection  of  iodine  ;  2.  Plugging 
the  hernial  aperture  by  the  invagination  of  the  sac  and  the  subcutaneous  tissue 
into  it ;  and  8.  The  subcutaneous  introduction  of  wire,  silk,  or  other  liga- 
tures to  invaginate  the  sac  and  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  and  to  close  the 
ring.  The  ineffectual  and  dangerous  character  of  the  first  of  these  methods 
is  obvious,  whilst  the  only  advantage  which  the  others  at  one  time  possessed 
was  that  they  did  not  involve  the  dangers  of  an  open  Avound. 

Failure  must  occasionally  occur  after  operations  undertaken  for  the  radical 
cure  of  hernia,  as  to  accomplish  this  it  would  be  necessary  in  some  cases  to 
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effect  changes  in  the  shape  and  connexions  of  the  abdominal  contents,  to  alter 
the  size  of  the  cavity  and  to  modify  in  various  ways  many  conditions  indepen- 
dent of  those  immediately  connected  with  the  hernial  protrusion. 

In  young  children  the  operation  is  comparatively  rarely  required,  for  during 
the  first  few  years  of  life  hernia  show  a  great  tendency  to  undergo  spontaneous 
cure.  In  aged  persons  also  the  operation  is  rarely  justifiable  for  reducible 
hernia. 

In  healthy  adults  the  operation  may  be  undertaken  when  the  hernia  prevents 
admission  to  one  of  the  public  services,  when  it  cannot  be  kept  back  by 
a  truss,  and  when  the  patient's  occupation  renders  the  use  of  a  truss  especially 
inconvenient.  In  any  favourable  case  the  Surgeon  is  justified  in  undertaking 
the  operation  at  the  patient's  request,  after  explaining  that  it  necessarily 
involves  a  small  amount  of  risk. 

Radical  cure  is  no  longer  confined  to  inguinal  hernia,  and  consequently  the 
details  of  the  operation  will  most  conveniently  be  considered  with  the  special 
hernias. 


IRREDUCIBLE  HERNIA. 

Irreducible  Hernia  are  usually  of  old  date,  and  often  of  large  size. 
They  generally  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  thickened  omentum,  as  well 
as  intestine  and  mesentery.  In  many  instances,  a  rupture  of  this  kind  is 
partly  reducible,  the  greater  portion  remaining  unreduced.  It  is  usually  the 
gut  which  slips  up,  and  the  omentum  that  cannot  be  returned. 

Causes  of  Irreducibility. — The  irreducibihty  of  a  rupture  may  be 
dependent  either  on  its  shape,  on  the  existence  of  adhesions,  or  on  its 
very  nature.  If  the  sac  become  the  seat  of  an  hour-glass  contraction,  or  its 
neck  become  elongated  and  narrowed,  the  hernial  contents  may  continue 
permanently  protruding.  So  also,  the  expanded  condition  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  omentum,  and  the  narrowing  of  its  neck,  may  prevent  a  return  of  the 
rupture.  The  existence  of  adhesions,  either  between  the  sac  and  its  contents,, 
or  between  protruded  intestine  and  omentum,  will  commonly  render  a  hernia 
irreducible  ;  and  most  frequently  these  are  associated  with  changes  in  the 
shape  of  the  sac  or  of  the  omentum.  When  a  hernia  is  devoid  of  a  perfect  sac 
it  is  necessarily,  in  part  at  least,  irreducible,  for  the  portion  of  the  protruded 
viscus  which  is  exposed  contracts  adhesions  with  the  surrounding  tissues.  In 
this  way  hernia  of  the  bladder,  and  rarely  hernia  of  the  caecum,  is  irreducible. 
In  some  cases  of  hernia  of  the  large  intestine,  such  as  the  sigmoid  flexure,  the 
mesocolon  is  continuous  with  the  peritoneum  forming  the  sac  and  may  thus 
prevent  complete  reduction  of  the  gut. 

Symptoms. — An  irreducible  hernia  is  usually  a  source  of  great  incon- 
venience ;  it  has  a  tendency  to  increase  if  left  to  itself,  until  at  last  it  may 
contain,  as  in  some  extreme  cases  it  has  been  found  to  do,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  abdominal  viscera,  forming  an  enormous  tumour,  inconvenient  by  its 
size  and  weight,  in  which  the  penis  and  scrotum  are  buried.  Even  when  the 
irreducible  hernia  is  of  small  size,  it  gives  rise  to  a  sensation  of  weakness  in 
the  part,  with  dragging  pains,  and  is  very  frequently  accompanied  by  colicky 
sensations  and_  dyspeptic  derangements.  Moreover  the  patient,  in  these, 
circumstances,  is  in  a  state  of  considerable  danger  lest  the  rupture  become 
strangulated  by  violent  efforts,  or  injured  by  blows. 
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Treatment.— For  the  above  reasons  i>  I'c  r,. 
a  rapture  of  tl,is  Kind  f..„,„  <.yxZ^Z^t^  i:^T:iT  ""l'  "'"^"^ 
increase  ia  size.   This  may  best  be  done  hv  P'"<=~'™' 
with  a  large  concave  pad,  wicT  urJte  and^ "f  T  » 
be  not  of  too  great  a  size  for  the  apnulion  of      K  '  '"■'"''^'«> 

magnitude  be  very  considerable  it  mn,  h  ^"."^       ""'t'<"o<^''t-    If  its 

bandage.    Bmnsby  Coope  rec^mrn  ll^rf ''"'"'^  "  '"^P^^T 

convert  the  irreducibleTnto  ~ib  hi™  rKT""?'  '^""'^  "^^e  tl 
for  several  weeks,  on  low  diet  ^Mth  he  no^  '  ''''^'"^  P""*""  W 
tumour.  If  it  contains  much  om  ntum  ZT  "PPl'oation  of  ice  to  the 
be  regulated  accordingly  iVfood  iZ  !  ''"k™'  ^  ""^  "ay 
quantity  of  bread,  anf  all  a1  i  'fc  drfn  '  mustTe  f^bHr'  ^ 
must  be  fed  on  a  small  ouantitv  of  t.e  forbidden.    The  patient 

same  time  a  dose  of  blue^pi  S  a  s  Mne  T  f""^  S'-^^'^/^g'^tobles.  At  the 
The  scrotum,  if  the  hernk  be  iu«,tT  ^  f  ^  ™»'be  given  occasionally, 
foot  of  the  bed  may  a  so  L  elevTed    't"  T'^  °°  "  ""'^  *e 

»;Lrbe^-"  ^4'pnci^neS  llSfarUf 

JbVtl^r  f^:  Sture'ttent'^^;  ZTT  t^  ''^'r"^"^ 
the  adhesions,  removing  the  sac  and  sew  n5  ,m  th.      '  '"""t'"^ 

^  r - -St 

in  an 

ion  very  closely.    When  this  complicatio;  occurrthetrt  b^^^^^^^^^^ 
hot  tender,  and  pamful ;  there  is  not  much  tensiok  in  ?he  tumor  Xch  is 
seldom  increased  beyond  its  usual  magnitude  ;  there  is  a  good  dXf  ptexi^^ 
and  symptoms  of  peritonitis  spreading  from  the  vicinity  of  thrinto  d 
rupture  set  in.    In  some  cases  there  is  vomitincr  •  but  (t  i«  w  '"".^ 
and  never  feculent,  occurring  generallv  ear^  in        ^  . 
principally  of  the  c'ontents  of  ir^l^'f  ein^ a^TeX  anTC^^ 
.ature  to  get  rid  of  an  indigestible  meal.    If  »rn  p^L^^^^^^ 
happens  m  all  cases  of  peritonitis,  it  is  not  complete,  flatus  occasion;ii;  pas^n^ 
per  anum,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  f^ces.    It  is  of  importance 
m  these  cases  to  observe  that  the  inflammation  commences  in  th  S  of  fch 

I  JX  T  P""^,  f  contiguous  to 

Its  neck  ;  the  gastric  and  intestinal  derangements  being  secondary 

The  Treatmmt  of  an  inflamed  irreducible  hernia  must  be  directed  to  the 
peritonitis  which  attends  it.  The  application  of  leeches  over  the  sac  and  iJs 
neck,  and  the  administration  of  opium  or  hypodermic  injections  of  morphia  if 
the  vomiting  continues,  followed  by  hot  fomentation,  with  strict  spoon  diet 
and  rest,  will  usually  speedily  subdue  all  signs  of  inflammation 

Incarcerated  or  Obstructed  Hernia.-An  irreducible  hernia  occa- 
sional y  becomes  blocked,  thus  constituting  the  condition  termed  mcarcerated 
Y  obstructed  hernm.  This  occurs  principally  in  old  people,  from  the  accumu- 
lation  ot  flatus  or  of  undigested  matters,  such  as  cherry-stones  or  the  remains 
of  a  large  meal  of  cabbage  or  spinach,  in  a  coil  of  the  gut.  The  solid  nature 
ot  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine  renders  this  part  of  the  bowel  especially 
lable  to  become  obstructed,  and  for  this  reason  incarceration  chiefly  aff'ects 
Jarge  umbilical  hernia  which  commonly  contain  part  of  the  colon.    In  these 
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cases  there  is  constipation,  with  eructation,  and  perhaps  occasional  vomiting. 
There  may  be  some  degree  of  pain,  or  uneasiness  about  the  tumour  ;  but 
there  is  no  tension  in  it  or  in  its  neck,  and  the  symptoms  altogether  are  of  a 
chronic  or  subacute  character. 

The  Treatment  of  such  a  case  as  this  should  consist  in  the  administration  of 
a  good  purgative  injection  ;  the  compound  colocynth  enema  is  the  best,  thrown 
up  as  high  as  possible  by  means  of  a  long  tube.  Ice  may  then  be  applied  to  the 
tumour  for  about  half  an  hour  ;  and  the  taxis,  as  will  afterwards  be  described, 
may  be  used  under  chloroform.  The  ice  may  be  omitted  in  those  cases  in 
which,  on  handling  the  tumour,  gurgling  can  readily  be  felt  ;  but  the  taxis 
should  always  be  used,  as  by  it  the  incarcerated  gut  may  be  partially  emptied 
of  its  contents  ;  or  if  any  additional  protrusion  should  have  slipped  down,  this 
may  be  returned.  After  these  means  have  been  employed,  an  active  purgative, 
such  as  a  full  dose  of  castor  oil  or  a  calomel  and  colocynth  pill  may  be 
administered.  Should  there  be  any  signs  of  inflammation,  purgatives  must  be 
avoided,  and  the  case  treated  as  already  described. 

STRANQULATED  HERNIA. 

A  hernia  is  said  to  be  Strangulated  when  a  portion  of  gut  or  omentum 
that  is  protruded  is  so  tightly  constricted  that  it  cannot  be  returned  into  the 
abdomen  ;  having  its  functions  arrested,  and,  if  not  relieved,  speedily  running 
into  gangrene.  This  condition  may  occur  at  all  periods  of  life,  being  met 
with  in  infants  a  few  days  old,  and  in  centenarians.  It  commonly  arises  from 
a  sudden  violent  eifort,  by  which  a  fresh  portion  of  intestine  is  forcibly 
protruded  into  a  previously  existing  hernia,  which  it  distends  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  produce  strangulation.  But,  though  old  hernise  are  more  subject  to  this 
condition  than  recent  ones,  it  may  occur  at  the  very  first  formation  of  a  hernial 
swelling,  the  gut  becoming  strangled  as  it  is  protruded.  There  are  therefore 
two  distinct  kinds  of  strangulation.  One  may  be  said  to  be  passive,  occurring 
chiefly  in  elderly  people,  the  subjects  of  old  and  perhaps  irreducible  herniss  ; 
which,  in  consequence  of  some  accidental  circumstance,  become  distended  by 
the  descent  of  a  larger  portion  of  intestine  than  usual,  and  this,  undergoing 
constriction  at  the  neck  of  the  sac,  gradually  becomes  strangulated.  The 
other  kind  is  more  fi'equent  in  younger  individuals  ;  in  it  the  symptoms  are 
active,  the  bowel  becoming  protruded  in  consequence  of  violent  exertion,  and 
undergoing  rapid  strangulation,  the  tension  of  the  parts  not  having  'been 
lessened  by  the  previous  long  existence  of  an  irreducible  hernia. 

Mechanism  of  Strangulation.— Strangulation  has  been  attributed  either 
to  a  spasmodic  action  of  the  walls  of  the  aperture  through  which  the  hernia 
protrudes,  or  to  changes  taking  place  in  the  protruded  parts,  occasioned  by 
their  constriction  by  the  tissues  external  to  them.  Strangulation  cannot,  I 
think,  ever  be  regarded  as  of  spasmodic  character ;  for  the  aperture  in  the 
abdominal  wall,  through  which  the  hernia  escapes,  is  tendinous  or  fibrous, 
and  certainly  not  in  any  way  contractile,  though  the  action  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  may  undoubtedly  increase  the  tension  of  its  sides.  The  continued 
and  permanent  character  of  the  strangulation  also,  when  once  it  has  taken 
place,  would  discountenance  this  opinion  ;  those  forms  of  hernia,  indeed,  as 
the  ventral,  which  occur  in  purely  muscular  structures,  are  very  rarely 
strangulated,  and,  when  they  are,  the  constriction  is  generally  occasioned  by 
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the  fonnatioii  of  dense  adveutitious  bands  npon  or  within  the  sac  and  nof  . 
any  muscular  action.  ^"^  "ot  by 

Strangulation  is  characterized  by  conffestion  of  tho  nmfmrq.^      .   •  j  , 

tollows:  Aknuck  e  of  intestine,  or  piece  of  omentum,  is  suddenly  nrotrnd.!? 
durmg  an  etfort  of  some  kind.  This  immediately  becomes  comirbyll^^^ 
sides  of  he  narrow  aperture  through  which  it  has  escaped  ;  the  return  of 
venous  b  ood  is  consequently  interfered  with,  and  swelling  akd  oedema  rapidly 
ensue,  culminating  in  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  it.  If  the  const^cZ  U 
excessively  t  ght,  the  walls  of  the  ring  being  very  hard   nd  he  par 

hat  IS  so  sti-angulated  may  be  deprived  of  its  vitality  in  the   o^rse  of  a 
Z^T'       f  ^.^^^•'^^g'^l^t^*^-  be  less  severe,  so  that  the  circulation  is  not 
entirely  arrested,  the  changes  characteristic  of  inflammation  will  supervene 
In  proportion  as  the  congestion  augments,  the  return  of  the  protruded  parts  is 
necessarily  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  increase  of  their  swellino- 

Seat  of  Stricture.-The  stricture  is  very  commonly  situated  outside  the 
neck  of  the  sac,  m  the  tendinous  or  ligamentous  structures  surrounding  it  • 

not  unfrequently  in  the  altered  and  thickened 
subserous  areolar  tissue.     In  other  cases,  and 
indeed  with  great  frequency,  it  is  met  with  in  the 
neck  of  the  sac  itself  (Fig.  795),  which  is  narrowed, 
elongated,  and  tubular ;  or  constricted  by  bands 
that  are  incorporated  with  it.      More  rarely  it 
exists  in  the  body  of  the  sac,  which  may  have 
assumed  an  hour-glass  shape.     In  some  cases,  it 
would  appear  as  if  this  particular  shape  was  owing 
to  an  old  hernia  having  been  pushed  down  by  a 
recent  one  above  it.    The  stricture  is  sometimes, 
though  by  no  means  fi-equently,  met  with  inside  the 
sac,  consisting  of  bands  of  adhesions  stretching 
across  this,  or  of  the  indurated  edge  of  an  aperture 
in  the  omentum  through  which  a  portion  of  the 
gut  has  slipped. 

Local    Effects    of    Strangulation.  —  The 
changes  induced  in  the  strangulated  parts  result  from  the  pressure  of  the 
stricture,  and  the  consequent  interference  with  the  circulation  through  them. 
If  the  strangulation  be  acute,  that  portion  of  intestine  which  lies  immediately 
under  the  stricture  will  be  seen  to  be  nipped  or  marked  by  a  deep  sulcus, 
occasioned  partly  by  the  pressure  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  and  partly 
by  the  swelling  of  the  congested  tissues  beyond  it.    The  changes  that  take 
place  in  the  protruded  intestine  rapidly  increase  in  proportion  to  the  duration 
of  the  strangulation.    The  tightness  of  the  stricture  and  the  acuteness  of  the 
strangulation  have,  however,  even  more  to  do  with  these  changes  than  its 
duration.    I  have  seen  the  bowel  so  tightly  nipped  that,  though  the  strangu- 
lation had  existed  only  eight  hours  when  the  oijeration  was  performed,  the 
vitality  was  lost  in  the  part  constricted  (Fig.  801)  ;  and  in  other  cases  I  have 
known  the  part  to  recover,  although  strangulation  had  lasted  for  five  or  six 
days. 

The  first  change  that  takes  place  in  the  protruded  parts  in  the  case  of 
strangulated  hernia  is  their  congestion.    This  is  purely  mechanical,  and  arises 


Pig.  705.— Stricture  in  the  Neck 
of  the  Sac,  laid  open. 
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from  the  fact  that  at  first  the  pressure  is  seldom  sufficient  to  arrest  the 
arterial  flow,  while  it  seriously  impedes  that  through  the  veins.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  the  gut  gradually  swells,  and  at  last  the  arterial  flow  is  arrested 
also.  The  gut  becomes  at  first  of  a  claret,  maroon,  or  purplish-brown  colour, 
sometimes  ecchymosed  on  the  surface,  with  thickening  and  stiffening  of  its 
coats  owing  to  effusion  into  their  substance.  At  the  same  time  the  sac  becomes 
distended  with  fluid  poured  out  from  the  over-distended  vessels  before  the 
circulation  is  completely  arrested.  The  vessels  of  any  omentum  that  may  be 
present  in  the  sac  will  be  similarly  distended.  The  interference  with  the  cir- 
culation necessarily  leads  to  a  progressive  diminution  of  vitality,  which  speedily 
terminates  in  gangrene  of  the  strangulated  gut.  The  phenomena  of  inflam- 
mation cannot  manifest  themselves  after  the  circulation  is  arrested.  In  fact 
in  all  cases  of  severe  and  rapid  strangulation  they  are  entirely  wanting,  the 
surface  of  the  gut  being  free  from  lymph,  and  the  fluid  in  the  sac  perfectly 
clear  though  darkly  stained  with  blood.  In  the  cases  of  slow  strangulation, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  which  the  gut  is  so  loosely  held  that  the  circulation 
continues,  although  the  passage  of  faeces  is  arrested,  the  signs  of  inflammation 
are  commonly  met  with.  In  these  cases  the  bowel  is  dark  in  colour,  though  not 
so  dark  as  in  more  acute  strangulation,  and  is  coated  here  and  there  with  flakes 
of  lymph,  which  give  it  a  rough  and  villous  look  ;  the  omentum  has  a  some- 
what rosy  tinge,  and  there  is  usually  a  good  deal  of  pale  reddish  fluid  contain- 
ing flakes  of  lymph  in  the  sac.  It  is  theoretically  possible  that  in  some  cases 
the  strangulation  may  be  so  complete  and  sudden  that  the  arterial  and  venous 
flow  would  be  simultaneously  arrested.  In  such  a  case  the  gut  would  be  pale 
and  the  sac  free  from  fluid.  Such  a  condition,  if  it  does  occur,  is  of 
infinite  rarity.  "When  gangrene  occurs,  the  bowel  loses  its  lustre  and  pohsh, 
becoming  of  an  ashy-grey,  or  dull-black  colour,  soft  and  somewhat  lacerable, 
80  that  its  coats  readily  separate  from  one  another  ;  the  serous  membrane 
especially  peeling  off.  The  omentum  is  dark  purplish,  or  of  a  kind  of  dull 
yehowish-grey  ;  and  there  is  usually  a  considerable  quantity  of  dark  turbid 
fluid  in  the  sac,  the  whole  contents  of  which  are  more  or  less  offensive. 
Usually,  when  gangrene  occurs  in  a  strangulated  rupture,  inflammation  of  the 
sac  and  its  coverings  takes  place,  accompanied,  after  a  time,  by  a  reddish-blue 
or  congested  appearance  and  some  tenderness  on  pressure  ;  and,  if  the  part 
be  left  unreduced,  eventually  by  emphysematous  crackling.  Finally  gangrene 
of  the  skin  will  take  place  ;  the  sac  giving  way,  and  the  ftecal  matters  being 
discharged.  In  such  circumstances  as  these — which,  fortunately,  are  very 
rarely  met  with  at  the  present  day — the  patient  usually  dies  from  exhaustion. 
In  exceptional  cases  peritonitis  may  be  set  up  by  ulceration  and  perforation 
of  the  gut  immediately  above  the  seat  of  stricture,  but  in  the  great  majority 
this  does  not  take  place  as  the  portion  of  bowel  immediately  within  the 
stricture  becomes  adherent  to  the  wall  of  the  abdomen  and  the  neighbouring 
coils  of  intestine,  and  thus  fsecal  extravasation  is  prevented.  It  does  not 
follow  that  there  is  always  external  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  gangrene 
within  the  sac  ;  and  the  bowel  is  frequently  nipped  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
prevent  its  regaining  its  vitahty,  without  any  unusual  condition  being 
presented  until  the  sac  is  actually  laid  open  and  the  intestine  examined. 

The  jluid  contained  in  the  hernial  sac  undergoes  changes  in  appearance  and 
character,  corresponding  to  those  which  take  place  in  the  gut.  In  earlier 
and  shghter  cases  it  'continues  clear  and  but  moderately  abundant.  Some- 
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litmtion  rapidly,  but  more  commonly  the  chu., 

alteiatioii  that  takes  place  is  m  its  character.    It  becomes  reHfH«h 
m  colour  from  transuded  blood.    Sometimes  even  pure  blood  ^^^^^^^^ 
sac.  and  I  have  seen  the  protruded  intestine  invested  with  a  lave  o  cot  ul '"'^ 
If  gangrene  of  he  g.t  takes  place,  the  fluid  becomes  turbid  dark  amf  offi^ 
sive.    Suppuration  in  the  sac  is  very  rare.    I  have  onlyZ'ce  m  fc  'il^^ 
a  woman  .52  years  of  age,  three  months  pregnant,  who  wrsX  n  Jf^m  " 
acutely  strangulated  femoral  hernia  of  s  xty  hours'  duration     Tn  fw 
taxis  had  been  freely  used.    Fluctuation  CuTd  be  fe    deep^  t^^^ 
djffused  doughy  infiltration  of  the  groin,  and  on  opekg  thf  sa  it  w^s  o  :i 
filled  with  dark  thick  pus-about  half  an  ounce;  at  the  bottom  of  vli 
lay  a  small  deeply  congested  but  not  gangrenous  knuckle  of  interne  vh 

n.?n'  ^«  been  established  by  the  researches  of  Nepveo 

Clado  and  others  that  the  fluid  in  the  sac  may  contain  micro-orgarm 
among  which  is  the  bacterium  coli  commune  (p.  817),  even  when  The  gufcTs  . 
neither  gangrenous  nor  perforated.    This  fact  may  help  to  explain  some  casi 
m  which  peritonitis  follows  the  reduction  of  the  hernia  by  taxis  or  ope^tion 

Inflammation  of  the  Gut  after  relief  of  Strangulation  occurs  in*  a  . 
large  proportion  of  cases.    It  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  the  chapter  on  . 
Inflammation  (Vol.  I.,  p.  175)  that  the  arrest  of  circulation  through  a  part  of  ' 
the  living  body  produces  different  effects  according  to  the  length  of  time  that 
It  IS  kept  up    If  the  arrest  is  complete  and  of  sufficient  duration,  gangrene 
sets  in,  such  blood  as  the  vessels  contain  coagulates,  and  on  relief  of  the 
strangulation  the  blood  is  unable  to  enter  the  dead  tissues.    If  the  arrest  of 
the  circulation  has  been  maintained  for  a  length  of  time  sufficient  to  lower  the  I 
vitality  of  the  part  considerably  but  not  to  kill  it,  on  the  relief  of  strangula-  I 
tion  all  the  phenomena  of  inflammation  manifest  themselves.    The  vessels 
become  engorged  with  blood,  abundant  exudation  takes  place  causing  great 
swelling  by  which  the  feeble  circulation  may  be  again  arrested  and  gangrene 
may  set  in.    In  other  cases  the  inflammation  may  fall  short  of  this,  but  may, 
in  the  case  of  the  intestine,  be  sufficient  to  suspend  the  functions  of  the  affected 
part  so  that  although  the  strangulation  is  relieved,  the  obstruction  to  the 
passage  of  fteces  remains  for  some  days,  or  even  till  death  results.    If  the 
arrest  of  circulation  has  been  less  complete  or  of  shorter  duration,  the  rehef  of 
strangulation  is  followed  by  temporary  hyperjemia,  which  soon  subsides.  It 
is  not  uncommon  in  fatal  cases  to  find  the  coil  of  intestine  free  from  gangrene, 
but  swollen,  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  inflammatory  exudation  fixing  it  to 
the  neighbouring  coils,  and  evidently  incapable  of  performing  its  functions. 
This  inflammation  after  reduction  is  a  fact  of  great  importance,  as  it  shows 
the  necessity  of  giving  the  gut  rest  as  far  as  possible  after  the  strangulation 
has  been  relieved  by  the  avoidance  of  purgatives  or  irritating  food. 

It  was  formerly  assumed  that  in  all  cases  of  prolonged  strangulation  general 
peritonitis  sets  in.  This  assumption  is  not  borne  out  by  the  results  of  the 
post-mortem  examination  of  cases  dying  of  unrelieved  strangulation.  In  such 
cases,  as  a  rule,  local  peritonitis  is  found  at  the  neck  of  the  sac,  but  the 
membrane  generally  is  free  from  any  signs  of  inflammation.  Should  in- 
flammation occur  it  is  always  slight,  and  seems  to  be  secondary  to  acute 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine  above  the  stricture. 
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which  in  too  many  cases  is  the  result  of  the  injudicious  administration  of 
purijatives. 

Symptoms. — The  signs  and  symptoms  of  strangulation  arc  01  two  kinds : 
1.  Local  ;  and  2.  General 

1.  Local  Signs.— The  tumour,  if  the  hernia  be  an  old  one,  will  be  found 
to  be  increased  in  size  ;  or  it  may  have  appeared  for  the  first  time.  At  the 
moment  of  strangulation  it  will  generally  be  found  to  be  hard,  tense,  and 
rounded,  more  particularly  if  it  be  an  enterocele.  When,  however,  the  hernia 
is  in  a  great  measure  omental,  it  is  not  unfrequently  soft  and  doughy,  though 
afcrangnlated.  After  strangulation  has  occurred  no  fresh  protrusion  can  take 
place^  below  the  stricture  ;  but  the  tumour  may  be  greatly  augmented  in 
bulk  after  the  strangulation  has  existed  for  some  hours,  by  the  effusion  of 
serum  into  the  sac.  If  the  hernia  have  previously  been  reducible,  it  can  no 
longer  be  put  back  ;  there  is  no  impulse  in  it  nor  increase  in  its  size  on 
coughing,  the  stricture  preventing  the  transmission  of  the  shock  to  the  contents 
of  the  tumour ;  and  in  this  way,  as  pointed  out  by  Luke,  the  situation  of  the 
constriction  may  sometimes  be  ascertained  by  observing  at  what  point  the 
impulse  ceases.    In  most  cases  there  is  considerable  local  tenderness. 

2.  Constitutional  Symptoms. — As  soon  as  the  strangulation  has  occurred, 
intestinal  obstruction  takes  place,  and  the  patient  becomes  uneasy  and  restless. 
Jf  the  constriction  be  of  an  active  character,  he  will  be  seized  with  acute  pain 
iu  the  part,  which  speedily  extends  to  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  abdomen. 
The  first  thing  that  happens  when  intestine  is  strangulated,  whether  a  large 
coil  be  constricted,  or  a  small  portion  only  of  the  diameter  of  the  gut  be  nipped, 
is  an  arrest  of  the  peristaltic  movement  of  the  part  implicated  ;  and  the  occur- 
rence of  obstruction  to  the  onward  course  of  the  intestinal  contents  is  followed 
hy  constipation,  vomiting,  and  colicky  pains.  The  obstruction  is  always  com- 
plete, neither  fteces  nor  flatus  passing  :  the  bowels  may  sometimes  act  once 
lifter  the  strangulation  has  occurred  from  that  portion  which  lies  below  the 
«eat  of  constriction,  but  they  cannot,  of  course,  empty  themselves  thoroughly, 
nor  from  above  the  strangulated  part. 

Vomiting  usually  sets  in  early,  and  is  often  very  severe  and  continuous, 
•^vith  much  retching  and  straining  ;  at  first  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are 
■ejected,  with  some  bilious  matters,  but  afterwards  the  vomiting  becomes  fsecu- 
lent  or  stercoraceous.    The  cause  of  fteculent  vomiting  has  usually  been  sup- 
posed to  be  an  inverted  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines.    Brinton,  however, 
opposed  this  time-honoured  view,  maintaining  that  the  peristaltic  action  con- 
tinues direct  and  causes  a  peripheral  downward  current  as  far  as  the  obstruc- 
tion, from  which  point  a  central  upward  current  returns  the  contents  of  the 
.intestine  towards  the  stomach,  but  the  evidence  supporting  this  theory  is  far 
from  conclusive.    The  quantity  brought  up  is  often  very  large  in  amount,  and 
consists  not  only  of  the  normal  contents  of  the  intestine,  but  of  an  abundant 
secretion  from  the  congested  and  irritated  mucous  membrane  above  the  ob- 
struction.   It  is  greatly  increased  in  quantity  should  the  patient  have  taken  a 
purgative.    In  cases  of  prolonged  obstruction  it  is  sometimes  mixed  with  black 
;sln-eds  of  altered  blood,  indicating  intense  inflammatory  congestion  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  The  vomiting  is  attended  with  colicky  and  dragging  pains 
•about  the  navel.    These  symptoms  are  more  severe  in  their  character  when 
the  strangulation  is  acute  than  when  it  is  passive.    They  occur  equally  in  the 
incomplete  and  the  complete  forms  of  hernia  ;  indeed,  it  not  unfrequently 
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happens  that  the  tumour  may  be  so  small  as  M  haxm  «o«  j 
oocnmncoof  the  above-mci^tioned  Tm  . lutein/ f^^T"™- 

the  probable  nature  of  the  mieehief.    See     i^I  ™!  n  l  r  T""" 

and  dragged.    The  extremities  become  cold,  congested  and  clammv  anH  7h  ^ 

Srusuri/'"'  '^^"^  ^"-T'-    ^^^^  the^rtltn/Clat' 
hiccup  usually  comes  on,  with  sudden  cessation  of  pain  in  the  tumom  S  ' 

intermittent  pulse,  cold  sweats,  pallor,  anxiety,  rapid  sL  ng  of  the  v  L1 
powers  usually  with  slight  delirium  ;  and  death^dily  occurs'  * 
wh7?h  Symptoms—The  symptoms  just  described  are  those  - 

which  are  usually  met  with  in  strangulated  hernia.  They  may,  however  » 
modified  m  some  important  respects.  ^  uowever,  oe 

continTita  \  Z""'  ^''''^'^  "  strangulated  hernia,  the  tumour  • 
contmumg  soft  and  lax  ;  this  is  especiaUy  the  case  when  the  hernia  contains  . 

the  clTn;.       r^""''^  ''r'^         strangulated.    It  may  occur  also  L  : 
the  case  of  double  herni^fi  on  the  same  side,  in  consequence  of  the  outer  sao 
being  empty,  or  merely  filled  with  fluid,  and  the  posterior  one  being  protruded 
against  this  and  strangulated,  but  its  tension  being  masked  by  the  lax  state  of 
tne  outer  one. 

2  Yomiting  sometimes  does  not  take  place  from  first  to  last,  there  bein?  at 
most  a  little  retching  ;  at  other  times  the  patient  vomits  once  or  twice,  and 
then  there  is  no  recurrence  of  this  symptom  so  long  as  he  remains  quiet,  and 
keeps  the  stomach  empty  ;  but,  on  moving  or  taking  nourishment  of  any  kind 
even  if  fluid,  it  comes  on  again,  and  thus  the  Surgeon  may  this  symptom' 
should  It  be  necessary  from  a  diagnostic  point  of  view.  If  opium  has  been 
freely  administered  there  may  be  no  vomiting  or  pain. 

3.  Extensive  peritonitis,  with  copious  effusion  of  a  puriform  liquid  may 
occur  without  any  pain,  and  with  but  little  tenderness  and  no  elevation  of 
temperature  ;  the  anxiety  of  countenance  and  sharpness  of  pulse  being  the 
only  symptoms  that  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  its  existence. 

4.  Death  may  result  from  exhaustion  consequent  on  vomiting,  Avithout  any 
sign  of  gangrene  in  the  constricted  portion  of  intestine. 

Partial  Enterocele— In  the  year  1700  Littre,  a  celebrated  anatomist 
and  surgeon  of  Montpellier,  described  a  new  form  of  hernia  first  observed  by 
himself,  in  which  the  strangulated  portion  was  a  pouch-like  projection  from 
the  side  of  the  intestine  ;  the  lumen  of  gut  not  being  completely  obstructed. 
In  two  of  the  three  cases  described  by  him  the  strangulated  portion  was 
evidently  a  congenital  diverticulum  from  the  ileum.    According  to  F.  Treves, 
who  has  collected  over  fifty  cases  of  partial  enterocele,  including  four  under 
his  own  care,  the  first  accurate  description  of  strangulation  of  a  portion  of  the 
circumference  of  the  gut  was  given  by  Richter  in  1778.    He  therefore  suggests 
as  a  distinction  that  the  strangulation  of  a  diverticulum  should  be  termed 
Littre's  hernia  and  that  of  a  portion  of  the  circumference  of  the  gut,  Kichter's, 
The  terms  "partial  enterocele  "  and  "strangulation  of  a  diverticulum  "  would, 
however,  be  less  hkely  to  lead  to  confusion.    From  an  analysis  of  o3  cases 
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Treves  states  that  partial  enterocele  is  most  common  -  ""f^ 
consequently  in  women.    It  has  been  most  frequently  m'^^^^^^/^^ 
Sedncible  herni..  of  small  size.    The  tumour  is  always  small  and  in  nearly 
half  of  the  recorded  cases  was  not  recognised  during  lite.    In  7  out  ot  d« 
c^^s  of  femoral  hernia  an  enlarged  gland  layover  ^"-^  1-^'^^"^'^^^ 
diao-nosis    The  bowel  engaged  is  almost  always  the  ileum,  but  m  thiee  it  was 
Knum  and  in  one  the  colon.    The  proportion  of  the  gut  included  varied 
tTfr-fifths  to  one-sixth  ;  it  was  below  a  half  in  the  majority  of  the  case 
When  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  gut  is  strangulated  the  passage  of  fluids  is 
arrested  by  the  bending  of  the  bowel ;  when  less  is  imphcated  the  lumen  may 
remain  partly  free.    It  has  been  supposed  that  a  partial  entei-ocele  arises 
primarily  from  adhesion  of  a  portion  of  the  intestine  over  the  mouth  of  a  small 
L,  and  the  gradual  formation  of  a  pouch-like  projection  but  there  is  little 
evidence  to  support  this  theory.    In  the  53  cases  collected  by  Treves  the 
symptoms  were  those  of  ordinary  strangulated  hernia  m  about  one-third,  and 
in  some  of  these  after  death  there  was  found  not  to  be  complete  mechanical 
obstruction  of  the  lumen  of  the  bowel.    In  the  remaining  cases  the  symptoms 
were  characterised  by  less  intensity.    In  three  there  was  persistent  diarrhoea 
throughout  the  case  ;  in  several  the  bowels  responded  to  aperients  ;  m  others 
flatus  and  f^ces  were  passed  from  one  to  three  days  after  strangnlation  had 
occurred    The  vomiting  was  usually  less  frequent  and  severe,  and  m  only  six 
of  the  53  cases  was  it  distinctly  fajculent.    In  almost  all  cases  there  was  no 
distension  01  the  abdomen.    The  gut  was  reduced  by  taxis  in  two  cases  only 
and  both  of  these  died  rapidly  from  peritonitis.    In  four  cases  (three  femoral 
and  one  inguinal)  reduction  en  masse  occurred.    The  mortahty  m  this  form  of 
hernia  is  very  high,  amounting  to  62-2  per  cent.,  owing  to  the  difficulty  and 
delay  in  diagnosis,  and  the  tightness  of  the  strangulation.    There  is  nothing 
special  in  the  treatment  of  this  condition. 

Strangulated  Omental  Hernia  has  been  described  by  some  writers  as 
giving  rise  to  symptoms  identical  in  character  with  those  of  strangulation  of 
the  gut,  but  of  less  intensity.  When  signs  of  intestinal  obstruction  are  present 
and  on  operating  only  omentum  is  found  in  the  sac,  it  may  be  assumed  that  a 
small  knuckle  of  gut  has  been  reduced  without  being  noticed  or  that  the 
omentum  is  in  some  way  dragging  on  the  gut  so  as  to  occlude  its  lumen.  A 
pure  epiplocele  is  very  rarely  strangulated.  When  irreducible,  omentum  may 
become  inflamed,  possibly  as  the  result  of  injury,  and  an  abscess  has  been 
known  to  form  in  it,  and  in  these  cases  the  swelling  of  the  protruded  portion 
may  lead  to  its  partial  or  complete  strangulation.  In  this  condition  there  are 
signs  of  peritonitis  ;  the  vomiting  is  never  stercoraceous  ;  there  is  constipation 
with  pain  in  the  hernia  and  in  the  abdomen.  The  skin  covering  the  sac 
becomes  red  and  swollen.  If  such  a  condition  could  be  diagnosed  the  best 
treatment  would  be  to  cut  down  on  and  open  the  sac  and  then  to  remove  the 
congested  and  inflamed  omentum. 

Diagnosis.— The  diagnosis  of  strangulated  hernia  requires  to  be  made  fi'om 
the  following  conditions  : — ■ 

1.  Obstructed  Irreducible  Hernia.— In  this  there  are  no  acute  symptoms, 
and  the  rupture  will  generally  be  found  to  be  a  large  one  of  old  standing.  It 
may  become  somewhat  tense  and  swollen,  but  is  not  tender  to  the  touch,  and 
always  presents  a  certain  degi-ee  of  impulse  on  coughing.  There  may  be 
constipation  ;  but  there  is  no  vomiting,  or,  if  there  be  any,  it  is  simply  mucous 
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and  bilious,  consisting  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  The  speedy  restoration 
ot  the  intestinal  action,  by  the  treatment  already  indicated  as  proper  in  the^ 
cases,  will  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  afi^ction. 

2.  Inflamed  Irreducible  Hernia.— This  is  accompanied  by  great  tender 
ucss  and  paiu  m  the  tumour,  with  pyrexia,  and  some  general  peritonitis  and 
there  is  no  vomiting  ;  or,  if  the  patient  have  vomited  once  or  twice,  he'doeR 
not  contmue  to  do  so  with  the  same  degree  of  violence,  or  in  the  same 
.quantity,  as  he  would  if  it  were  the  result  of  strangulation.  Again  the 
obstruction  i8  not  complete,  but  flatus  and  liquid  faices  will  usually  pass. 

3.  General  Peritonitis  conjoined  with  Hernia.— Here  the  diagnosis 
IS  often  extremely  difficult,  especialiy  if  the  hernia  be  an  iiTeducible  one!  In 
these  cases,  however,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  peritonitis  is  most  intense  at 
a  distance  from  the  sac  ;  that  there  is  little  or  no  vomiting,  or,  if  there  be, 
that  it  is  not  stercoraceous  ;  and  that  the  constipation  is  not  complete,  flatus 
or  even  faces  occasionally  passing. 

4.  In  Double  Hernia,  one  tumour  may  be  strangulated  and  the  other  not, 
though  irreducible.  In  these  circumstances,  it  may  at  flrst  be  a  little  difficult 
to  determine  which  one  is  the  seat  of  constriction.  This,  however,  may  be 
ascertained  by  observing  greater  tension  and  tenderness  about  the  neck  of  the 
strangulated  than  of  the  unconstricted  hernia. 

5.  The  co-existence  of  Early  Pregnancy,  or  a  threatened  Miscarriage, 
may  obscure  the  diagnosis,  the  Surgeon  possibly  being  in  doubt  whether  the 
vomiting  is  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  uterus  or  on  the  strangulation  of  the 
hernia.  Here,  however,  the  character  of  the  vomiting,  the  absence  of  complete 
obstruction,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  will  serve  to  exclude 
strangulation. 

Besides  these  various  conditions  of  hernia,  which  may  be  confounded  with 
strangulation,  there  are  other  tumours  which  may  be  mistaken  for  this  disease  ; 
but  these  we  shall  have  to  consider  when  speaking  of  the  special  forms  of 
hernia. 

In  connexion  with  the  diagnosis  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  absence  of  the 
general  symptoms  above  described,  does  not  prove  that  the  contents  of  a 
hernial  sac  are  not  strangulated.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the 
symptoms  may  be  obscure  in  cases  of  partial  enterocele  and  of  strangulated 
omental  hernia,  and  the  same  is  true  when  the  hernial  sac  contains  only  such 
structures  as  the  vermiform  appendix,  the  ovary,  or  the  Fallopian  tube. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  strangulated  hernia  is  one  of  the  most 
important  subjects  in  surgery.  The  object  to  be  accomplished  is  the  removal 
of  the  constriction  from  the  strangulated  hernial  tumour.  This  is  eff'ected 
either  by  the  Reduction  of  its  Contents  by  Taxis  ;  or  by  the  Division  of  the 
Stricture  or  Herniotomy. 

Taxis. — By  taxis  is  meant  the  various  manual  procedures  employed  in 
order  to  reduce  the  hernia.  When  properly  employed  in  suitable  cases  it  is 
seldom  attended  with  any  serious  consequences.  I  have  never  myself  seen  it 
followed  by  death  ;  and  out  of  293  cases  of  hernia  reported  by  Luke,  as 
having  been  reduced  by  taxis  in  the  London  Hospital,  none  died.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  concluded  that  taxis  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  mode  of  treatment 
to  be  lightly  undertaken,  and  its  routine  adoption  in  all  cases  cannot  be 
followed  by  other  than  disastrous  results.  In  the  Reports  of  University 
College  Hospital  one  fatal  case  is  recorded  in  which  death  from  ulceration  and 
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perforation  of  the  ,ut  at  tl.  scat  of  X:^J^::^t^ 
,„d  another  ia  'hioh  death  ocoun-ed  iom     ten^  P 
followed  by  collapse.    Taoc.s  is  no   ""^  J.^  f  "^^^'^nlae^   prove  fatal ; 
attack  of  peritonitis,  wh.ch  P'^^'^'  "  X  Jant  haemorrhage  from 

iu  one  instance  I  have  7^  "J^rof  tL  congested  vessels 

the  bowel,  probably  owing  to  the  '"P"";"'/""^^,^;  „7tbe  bowel  has  in 
of  the  strangulated  portion  "f       gut.    ^^f '"P;"^;,"     ^^deto  various 

^^^^^^^  -^^^^^^  cms 

desperate,  if  not  -""^ely  hopeless,  cases^  AtJ^h  p^^^^^^^^^^ 

L;  be  a  very  imperfect  indication  of  the  condition  of  the  gut.    W  hen  tne 
S  over  ^e  hernia  are  inflamed,  or.  if  there  is  reason  to  iear,  from  the 
Eion  of  the  strangulation  or  from  the  symptoms,  that_  gangrene  has 
Penned  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  use  of  taxis  is  unjustifiable  In 
Xa  1^^^^^^         the  strangulation  is  believed  to  be  of  only  a  few  hours 
duration  taxis  may  fairly  be  tried,  but  in  some  mstances  in  which  a  small 
hernt  has  been  at  once  formed  and  strangulated  by  a  single  straining  effort 
and  s  accompanied  by  very  acute  symptoms,  it  is  wiser  to  proceed  at  once  to 
operation.  When  symptoms  of  strangulation  occur  m  a  hernia  which  has  long 
been  irreducible,  the  failure  to  reduce  it  completely  by  taxis  will  often  leave 
such  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  the  strangulation  is  relieved  that  herniotomy 
will  p-ove  a  much  more  certain  method  of  treatment.     Yigorous  taxis  is 
certainly  contra-indicated  when  any  doubt  exists  as  to  the  true  nature  of 

Tn  using Sgreat  care  should  be  employed,  and  no  undue  force  should  be 
had  recourse  to.    It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  two  obstacles 
to  overcome— the  resistance  of  the  parts  around  the  ring,  and  the  bulk  oi  the 
tumour    The  first  may  be  somewhat  diminished  by  relaxmg  the  abdominal 
muscles,  and  consequently  diminishing  the  tension  of  the  tendmous  apertures 
and  fascifE  of  the  groin.    In  order  to  effect  this,  the  patient  should  be  placed 
in  a  proper  position,  the  body  being  bent  forwards,  and  the  thigli  adducted, 
and  semi-flexed  upon  the  abdomen;  the  Surgeon  may  then,  by  employing 
steady  pressure  on  the  tumour,  endeavour  to  squeeze  out  some  of  the  flatus 
from  the  intestine,  and  thus  to  eflect  its  reduction.    In  doing  this,  the  neck 
of  the  sac  should  be  steadied  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand :  whilst, 
with  the  right  hand  spread  over  the  tumour,  the  Surgeon  endeavours  to  push 
it  backwards,  using  a  kind  of  kneading  motion,  and  sometimes  m  the  first 
instance  drawing  it  slightly  downwards,  so  as  to  disentangle  it  from  the  neck 
of  the  sac.    The  direction  of  the  pressure  is  important ;  it  should  always  be 
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in  the  hue  of  the  descent  of  the  tumour.  These  means  ma.  be  emr^lnv  . 
as  soon  as  the  patient  is  seen  by  the  Surgeon,  when,  by  stead^  anT^  ^ol 
the  tux.s  for  a  few  mmutes,  he  will  perhaps  hear  and  feel  a  gurS  n^h! 
umour  which  will  be  followed  by  its  immediate  reduction.  It  thf  mfi  St t 
thjn,  and  the  outhne  of  the  aperture  through  which  the  hernia  escape'  to  er' 
ably  defined,  the  protrusion  may  be  reduced,  after  failure  of  the  taxis  in  thl 
ordinary  way,  by  passing  the  tip  of  the  finger  or  the  nail  under  th  ed, 
of  the  ring,  and  pulling  this  firmly  and  forcibly  on  one  side,  so  as  to  stead 
and  at  the  same  time  dilate  it,  pressure  being  kept  up  on  the  tumour  with 
the  other  hand.  This  manoeuvre  can  be  practised  with  more  facility  and 
success  111  femoral  hernia,  where  the  upper  edge  of  the  saphenous  opening 
is  sharply  defined,  but  may  also  successfully  be  had  recourse  to  in  inguinal 
and  umbilical  protrusions.  b^'uai 

No  good  can  ever  be  eiiected  by  violence  ;  the  inflamed  and  softened  gut 
can  easily  be  bruised  or  even  torn  by  being  pushed  forcibly  against  the  hard 
resisting  ring.  A  few  minutes  will  generally  suffice  to  show  whether  further 
taxis  IS  likely  to  prove  successful,  and  much  harm  may  follow  prolonged  efforts 
If  -taxis  has  been  fairly  used  by  another  Surgeon  it  is  better  not  to  repeat  it  ' 

Auxiliary  Measures.~li  a  careful  trial  of  taxis  has  been  thought  justifiable 
but  has  failed  to  reduce  the  hernia,  the  patient's  consent  to  an  operation 
should  be  obtained  and  an  anaesthetic  administered.  The  choice  of  the 
anaesthetic  in  such  cases  has  been  considered  in  Vol.  I.,  p.  35.  Where 
complete  muscular  relaxation  is  produced,  it  occasionally  happens  that  the 
hernia  slips  back  with  very  slight  manipulation,  but  if  this  does  not  happen 
the  Surgeon  should  proceed  at  once  to  herniotomy.  All  other  methods  of 
treatment  which  occupy  valuable  time  and  delay  the  operation  must,  as  a 
general  rule,  be  condemned.  If  taxis  has  failed  in  the  case  of  a  hernia 
which  is  seen  almost  immediately  after  the  occurrence  of  strangulation,  and 
if  there  is  unavoidable  delay  in  obtaining  an  anesthetic,  an  ice-bag  may 
be  applied  over  the  hernia.  This  sometimes  succeeds  in  effecting  reduction, 
and  is  assisted  by  placing  the  patient  flat  on  his  back  and  slightly  raising 
the  foot  of  the  bed.  The  application  of  ice  to  a  hernia  containing  damaged 
intestine  is  hkely  to  deprive  the  gut  of  such  vitality  as  it  still  possesses. 
The  use  of  a  hot-bath  may  be  reserved  for  the  very  rare  cases  in  which 
consent  to  an  operation  is  refused. 

All  Surgeons  will  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  remark  of  the  late  Hey 
of  Leeds — that  he  had  often  regretted  performing  this  operation  too  late,  but 
never  having  done  it  too  early.  It  is  true  that  cases  have  been  recorded,  in 
which  after  four  or  five  days  of  treatment  the  hernia  has  gone  up^  but  it 
is  very  rare  to  meet  with  such  cases  in  practice  ;  and,  in  all  probability,  in 
delaying  the  operation  in  the  hope  of  finding  one  such  case,  the  lives  of  dozens 
of  patients  would  be  sacrificed.  Luke  showed,  as  the  result  of  the  experience 
at  the  London  Hospital,  that  the  ratio  of  mortality  increases  in  proportion  to 
the  length  of  time  during  which  the  strangulation  is  alloAved  to  continue.  Of 
69  cases  of  strangulated  hernia  operated  upon  within  the  first  48  hours  of 
strangulation,  12  died,  or  1  in  5*7  ;  whilst  of  38  cases  operated  on  after  more 
than  48  hours  had  elapsed,  15  died,  or  1  in  2'5.  The  same  point  is  well  illus- 
trated by  12!)  cases  of  strangulated  inguinal  and  femoral  hernia  abstracted  by 
Macready  from  the  tables  of  Reichel  and  Habs  :  12-5  per  cent,  died  after  one 
day's  strangulation  or  less,  26*1  per  cent,  after  2  days,  36*3  per  cent,  after 
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«  days,  and  4.  per  cent,  after  4  and  t,  days.  .^^^\^\^'ir^  fj^ 
greate^  mortality  from  r"^^?^)':^  ^^-^  -  ^u-tly 

pra^tioe,  probably  arises  ^^/^f  *^  ,,7fff ortfto  reduce  the  swelling 
lost  before  assistance  is  sought,  01  '» /i"  "«?f  lost  in  this  way,  but  the 
before  the  patient's  admission.  Not  only  is  ''™,\™^'"'f^  ,<,„  deduction, 
bowel  is  often  bruised,  so  that  inflammation  is  more  likely  to  , 
?he  mortality  in  operations  for  strangulated  hernia  performed  y'th'n  t*en  y 
?ot:  hours  of'the  dLent  of  the  gnt.  with  antiseptic  pi-ecan  lons^  eleven  with 
common  attention  to  cleanliness,  is  so  small,  that  it  may  be  saia  ro 

'"r":ases  of  large  nmhilioal  or  inguinal 

elderlT  BeOBle  the  strangulation  is  of  a  very  gradual  and  passive  chaiacter 
and  tray  be  diLult  to  decide     strangulation  really  exists  or  whether  the 
Lmlms  are  not  due  to  simple  incarceration.  In  such  hernite,  which  usually 
rtTex'Lwtly  adhereatLwel  and  omentum,  herniotomy  may  he  a  very 
formidable  proceeding.    In  addition  to  taxis  certain  other  measures  may 

«!nmphimes  be  tried  in  these  cases.  -,   -  •  .  i.- 

T  is  a  useful  practice  to  commence  the  treatment  by  the  admimstra  ion  of 
a         enema  .  wh  ch,  by  emptying  the  lower  bowel,  will  alter  the  relations 
:/ZaMomi;al  cont'ent's,  an'dL'y  materially       ^^af  the^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
tumour.    The  best  enema  is  one  of  gruel  and  castor-oil  w  th  some  spirits  ot 
turpentine  added  to  it ;  it  should  be  injected  through  a  ^-^^'^^^f^^^l 
high  up  into  the  gut,  and  with  a  moderate  degree  of  force.    In  administering 
it  tare^must  be  taken  that  no  injury  be  done  to  the  bowel.    It  would  scarcely 
be  necessary  to  give  such  a  caution  as  this,  were  it  not  that  I  was  once  sum- 
moned by  two  very  excellent  practitioners,  to  see  a  woman  with  strangulated 
hernia,  to  whom  an  enema  of  about  two  quarts  of  tepid  water  had  been 
administered  ;  and  as  this  had  not  returned,  and  did  not  appear  to  have  gone 
up  the  bowel,  they  suspected  that  it  must  have  passed  out  of  the  rectum  into 
the  surrounding  areolar  tissue.    As  the  patient,  however,  did  not  seem  to  be 
suflPering  from  this  cause,  and  as  the  symptoms  of  strangulation  were  urgent, 
I  operated  on  the  hernia.    Death  suddenly  occurred,  apparently  from  exhaus- 
•  tion,  in  about  eight  hours  ;  and  it  was  found  that  the  rectum  had  been  per- 
forated, and  the  fluid  injected  into  the  meso-rectum,  separating  the  gut  from  the 
sacrum,  whence  it  had  extended  into  the  general  subperitoneal  areolar  tissue  ; 
some  of  the  water  appeared  to  have  entered  the  peritoneal  cavity  also.  _ 

The  ice-bag  may  safely  be  tried  in  some  cases  of  this  nature,  and  m  very 
large  hernise  reduction  has  been  effected  by  the  uniform  pressure  of  an  elastic 
bandage  passed  several  times  round  the  tumour. 

Persistence  of  Symptoms  after  Reduction.— After  the  reduction  of 
the  hernia  by  taxis,  the  symptoms  of  strangulation  may  continue  unabated. 
This  may  arise  from  the  following  conditions  :  1.  The  hernia  may  have  been 
reduced  in  mass.  2.  An  internal  strangulation  has  existed  within  the  sac,  the 
taxis  having  overcome  the  external  stricture,  but  failing  to  influence  that  withm. 
3.  The  gut  may  have  been  so  severely  nipped  or  strangulated  for  so  long  a 
time,  that  as  soon  as  the  constricrion  of  the  vessels  is  relieved,  the  phenomena 
of  acute  inflammation  manifest  themselves,  with  complete  arrest  of  peristaltic 
movement.  This  condition,  as  before  stated,  may  end  in  gangrene.  4.  The 
sac  may  be  of  an  hour-glass  shape,  lying  partly  within  the  abdomen  and  partly 
outside,  and  in  the  apparent  reduction  the  gut  may  have  been  merely  squeezed 
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from  the  outer  pai-t  of  the  sac  into  that  lying  within  the  cavity  of  tlie  abdomen 
detfct  oT  r  7'^  T^r^'  ?  '  strangulation,  which  has  escapea 

detection    G  Rush  ton  Parker  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  apparent  reducC 
was  effected  by  merely  forcing  the  contents  back  from  a  small  knuckle  of  ^ J 
mifonnly  adherent  by  recent  adhesions  to  the  sac.    7.  The  gut  is  reduld 
but  being  adherent  to  the  neck  of  the  sac,  it  is  bent  upon  itself  so  as  ta 
occlude  Its  lumen.  as  to 

The  accident  known  as  "  reduction  en  masse  "  needs  special  consideration 
It  was  hrst  described  by  the  French  surgeons  of  the  last  century,  but  received 
little  notice  in  this  country  uutil  attention  was  drawn  to  it  by  Luke  In  the 
ordinary  form  the  sac,  with  its  contents  still  in  a  state  of  strangulation  ig 
orced  back  into  the  abdominal  cavity  into  the  subserous  areolar  tissue 
behind  and  beneath  the  parietal  peritoneum,  between  it  and  the  abdominal 
muscles.  A  second  form  of  reduction  in  mass  was  first  described  by  Birkett. 
lu  this  variety  the  sac  is  not  torn  from  its  connexions,  but  it  is  ruptured,' 
usually  at  its  posterior  part  near  the  neck,  and  the  contents  of  the  sac,  still 
strangulated  by  the  neck,  are  forced  through  the  rent  into  the  subperitoneal 
tissue.  The  reduction  in  mass  has  been  far  more  frequently  observed  in  cases 
of  inguinal  than  in  those  of  any  of  the  other  varieties  of  hernia.  It  has  only 
very  rarely  been  met  with  in  femoral  hernife,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  in 
any  other  form  of  the  disease.  The  comparative  frequency  of  its  occurrence 
in  inguinal  hernia  is  doubtless  due  to  their  large  size,  and  loose  areolar  con- 
nexions. The  accident  has  more  often  occurred  from  the  patient's  own 
eff'orts  at  reducing  a  strangulated  hernia,  than  from  those  of  the  Surgeon. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  in  most  of  the  instances  in  which  it  has  occurred, 
only  a  very  slight  degree  of  force  appears  to  have  been  employed  ;  and  the 
accident  would  seem  to  have  resulted  from  the  adhesions  between  the  sac  and 
the  neighbouring  parts  being  much  weaker  than  natural,  so  that  a  moderate 
degree  of  force  caused  the  whole  to  slip  through  the  canal.  It  may,  however, 
occur  fi-om  the  Surgeon's  efforts,  if  these  be  too  forcible  or  long-continued. 

The  Diagnosis  of  these  several  conditions  may  possibly  be  made  by  atten- 
tion to  the  following  points.   In  the  reduction  in  mass  the  tumour  has  slipped 
up' without  any  gurgle  ;  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  that  fulness  of  the  part 
which  is  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  the  empty  sac  ;  the  abdominal  ring  is 
peculiarly  open,  much  larger  than  usual,  and  somewhat  rounded  ;  on  pushing 
the  finger  into  the  canal,  this  will  be  found  quite  empty  ;  but  in  some  cases, 
on  deep  pressure  with  the  finger,  especially  when  the  patient  stands  up  or 
coughs,  a  rounded  tumour  may  be  indistinctly  felt  behind  the  ordinary  seat 
of  the  hernia.     In  the  case  of  internal  adhesions  there  will  have  been  no 
gurgling,  but  the  canal  is  still  filled  by  the  sac  ;  the  abdominal  apertures  are 
not  preternaturally  patent  and  distinct.    In  the  case  of  extreme  niipping  and 
consequent  inflammation  and  paralysis  of  a  portion  of  the  gut,  gurgling  will 
have  been  felt  and  heard  in  effecting  the  taxis,  which  does  not  happen  in 
either  of  the  other  conditions,  and  the  symptoms  of  intestinal  obstruction  will 
not  be  quite  complete.   The  vomiting  will  lose  its  stercoraceous  character,  and 
probably  some  flatus  will  pass.    An  hour-glass  sac  is  met  with  only  in  old 
inguinal  hernise,  and  appears  to  arise  from  a  partial  reduction  in  mass.  Four 
cases  of  this  kind  have  occurred  in  University  College  Hospital.    In  each 
apparent  reduction  was  easily  effected,  with  slight  gurgling.    The  protrusion 
readily  re-appeared,  and  was  easily  put  back  again.    The  nature  of  the  case 
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 .oi.ed  only  aftev  operation  P.-tora.ed  ^;F77- tSr:;'. 

thvee  cases,  and  after  deatli  m  the  fourth    In  ho  case  ot  „{  the 

.emndlm'nia  in  a  state  of  strangnlation  the  cause  0  7  ^.n^. 

^^^^^ 

inguinal  hernia.  It  was  reduced  f  ^.  ^0---^^^^^^^^  ndicItTon  for 
persisted,  and  the  patient  died  r'^^!^^  f :  j^^^^^^^^^^ 
operation.  After  death  a  very  small  piece  half  a  ™f  ^''j;^"  •  ^  being 
found  strangulated  in  the  crural  canal  of  the  «-nie  side^  Th  P^t  ^^t^^e  | 
extremely  fat,  this  strangulation  was  not  detected,  ^"^^ ^'^^l^^'^^^^  all 
during  life.    The  folds  of  the  groin  should  be  very  carefully  examinea 

''^LTreatxnent  of  these  different  conditions  is  full  of  anxiety  -d  difficulty 
to  the  Surgeon    The  difficulty  depends  chiefly  upon  the  ^^^^rtamty  of  the 
liaotosir  The  Surgeon  has  to  decide  whether  the  case  reqmres  immediate 
oSon  and  if  so  whether  this  shall  consist  of  an  incision  m  the  region 
rr;McrL  h^iia  has  been  reduced  or  of  an  -pW^^^ 
The  only  condition  in  which  no  operation  is  ^'^^l-^^^^' ^^^^^^^^^ 
gut  after  reduction  remains  for  a  while  more  or  less  paralysed,  ^^J^^^^^^^; 
die  extreme  degree  of  strangulation  to  which  it  has  been  ^^l^^^^^l^^ 
slighter  forms  of  this  condition,  although  the  ^'omUing  may  continue  aU^^^^ 
the  operation  it  ceases  to  be  stercoraceous,  supposing  it  to  ^ave  been  so  betore, 
and  the  passage  of  flatus  shows  that  the  complete  obstruction  ^eh^yed 
The  length  of^time  during  which  the  congested  condition  of  the  bowe  will 
continue  after  reduction,  is  very  considerable.    In  a  case  of  «  ^  ^ 
femoral  hernia  under  my  care,  reduction  was  effected,  but,  strangulation 
recurring  at  the  end  of  twelve  days,  an  operation  became  necessary,  and 
the  patient  died  on  the  eighth  day  after  it,  or  the  twenty-first  from  the  hrst 
strangulation.    On  examination,  the  small  intestine  was  found  congested  in 
two  portions,  each  of  which  was  about  eight  inches  in  length  ;  several  teet  ot 
healthy  gut  intervening  between  them.    One  of  these  lay  opposite  the  wound, 
and  was  evidently  the  intestine  that  was  last  strangulated.    The  other  was 
altogether  away  from  the  seat  of  operation,  but  was  equally  darkly  congested, 
being  almost  of  a  black  colour,  and  was  clearly  that  portion  which  had  been 
constricted  some  time  previously,  and  which,  although  twenty  days  had 
elapsed,  had  not  as  yet  recovered  itsplf.    In  more  severe  degrees  of  this 
condition,  the  paralysed   segment  of  bowel  acts  as  a  complete  block, 
and  the  symptoms  continue  with  such  urgency  that  only  an  exploratory 
operation  can  show  whether  or  not  a  mechanical  obstruction  still  exists 
unrelieved. 

The  rule  of  practice  which  is  usually  adopted  in  such  cases  consists  m 
exploring  the  region  from  which  the  hernia  has  been  reduced.  In  the  case 
of  an  inguinal  hernia  the  first  incision  should  be  made  so  as  to  expose  the 
external  abdominal  ring  which,  if  reduction  in  mass  have  occurred,  will  be  found 
peculiarly  wide  and  open.  The  inguinal  canal  must  next  be  laid  open,  and 
the  parts  contained  within  it  carefully  examined.  If  no  appearance  of  a  hernial 
sac  be  found,  but  the  cord  be  distinctly  and  clearly  seen,  still  further  pre- 
sumptive evidence  will  be  afforded  of  the  reduction  having  been  effected  in 
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mass;  for  if  the  hernia  have  been  put  back  in  the  usual  way  thesar.„  i, 
™-.ly  be  left  in  the  canal,  and  will  preserve  its  usual  relatS 
Ti  l  supposition  will  be  strengthened  almost  to  a  certainty  if  it  be  found  i 
the    condensed  cellular  capsule  immediately  investing  the  sac,"  as  it  is  Termed 

hL.      r  K  ''^f  J.         '  ^^'^^"^tod  subserous  areolar 

tissue-has  been  left  m  the  canal.  An  opening  made  into  this  will  as  1 1  a 
Surgeon  observes  allow  the  iinger  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  th'e  heS 
tumour  Itself.  Should,  however,  this  condensed  areolar  tissue  not  be  fbuud 
It  must  not  be  concluded  that  no  hernia  is  present,  inasmuch  as  this  inve  t 
ment  may  have  been  accidentally  absent.  The  finger  should  then  be  passed 
into  the  mternal  ring,  which  will  probably  be  found  open,  and  should  be 
carried  from  side  to  side  ;  the  tumour,  if  present,  will  be  detected  lyine 
externally  to  the  peritoneum  behind  the  abdominal  wall.  When  found  it 
must  be  brought  down  into  the  canal  by  enlarging  the  ring  ;  it  must  then  be 
opened,  its  contents  examined,  and  the  stricture  in  its  neck  divided  The 
intestine  that  has  been  so  strangled  must  be  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  to  be  subsequently  laid  down.  If  the  tumour  cannot  be  readily  brou^jit 
down  so  as  to  allow  of  an  examination  of  it  and  its  contents,  firm  pressure  may 
be  made  upon  the  abdomen,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  protrude.  If  it  still  do  not 
come  down,  it  must  be  opened,  and  the  stricture  cautiously  divided  within  the 
abdomen  with  a  sheathed  bistoury. 

Should  the  hernia  not  have  been  reduced  in  mass,  the  sac  should  be  opened 
and  possibly  a  small  knuckle  of  gut  may  be  found  gripped  at  the  inner  ring' 
which,  if  not  gangrenous,  may  be  reduced.  If  the  sac  be  empty  the  wound 
may  be  sufficiently  enlarged  upwards  to  allow  an  examination  of  the  parts 
about  the  neck  of  the  sac,  where  possibly  a  band  or  adhesion  may  be  found  by 
the  division  of  which  the  obstruction  may  be  relieved.  If  nothing  be  found 
the  coil  of  intestine  near  the  neck  of  the  sac  may  be  drawn  out  and  examined. 
If  this  be  gangrenous  it  must  be  treated  by  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus 
or  by  resection  (see  p.  853).  Should  the  gut  be  only  congested  and  swollen  it 
may  be  returned  into  the  abdomen  in  the  hope  that  it  will  gradually  recover. 
In  two  cases  at  University  College  Hospital  in  which  this  treatment  was 
adopted,  nothing  but  a  coil  of  congested  paralysed  intestine  was  found,  and  com- 
plete recovery  followed  ;  in  each  case  the  operation  might  have  been  avoided 
if  it  had  been  possible  to  recognize  from  the  symptoms  the  actual  condition 
■which  existed.  If  the  condition  of  the  gut  be  so  bad  that  the  possibility  of 
recovery  seems  doubtful  the  lower  end  of  the  wound  may  be  left  open,  and 
the  chance  thus  given  to  the  patient  of  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus  if 
sloughing  of  the  intestine  occur  ;  a  result  that  I  have  more  than  once  witnessed 
about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  the  patient  ultimately  recovering. 

In  the  case  of  a  femoral  hsrnia  the  first  part  of  the  treatment  is  the  same, 
but  if  nothing  be  found  in  the  crural  canal  to  account  for  the  symptoms  the 
wound  cannot  be  conveniently  extended  upwards  so  as  to  open  the  abdominal 
cavity.  If,  therefore,  it  be  determined  to  explore  the  inner  aspect  of  the  ring, 
this  may  be  done  by  an  incision  at  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus  or  in  the 
middle  line. 

An  alternative  treatment  in  the  cases  under  consideration  consists  in  pro- 
ceeding at  once  to  a  median  laparotomy  below  the  umbilicus.  From  such  an 
incision  it  is  possible  to  examine  both  inguinal  and  femoral,  and  even  the 
obturator  openings  without  difficulty  ;  and  in  cases  where  the  diagnosis  is 
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„Uo,eU,e.  — in  the  —  ^^^^^^^ 

advantages.  Thovbm-u  ^^^JX  frlr  Jt, d  bTm^^^^  laparotomy.  Tn  Thor- 
,frf„d«,»  m        ;vas  '^'5',Xlted  by  gentle  traction,  and  in  the 

redueed  by  the  taxis,  or  the  operation  practised  on  rt. 

■    1  „„H  he  nerformed  with  efficient  antiseptic  pre- 
All  operations  for  hernia  * ""''1.^;  ^^'^'Lt  carefully  clean  their  hands 
cantlons.  The  Surgeon  and  his  assistants  '^^'^^^^^''^J^  disinfected  as 

Tt^  fp^^of  ^Ce  s^trTon::  distance  around  the  seat 

,e  occasjon.,y  irrigated  w.b  c^^^^^^^^^  ^^^l 

mercury  (1  m  20UU;,  or  obuei         ^  carbolic  acid  lotion 

fluid  does  not  pa.s  into  '^e  P—^^^^^^^^  ^^^^.^ 
should  be  at  hand,  into  which  the  S'"?*™  ^''""S,        ^  <,„il  of  intestine  be 
duciug  the  finger  Into  the  a^domina  cavity    S'i™^'*  \    ^        ^  „f 
uuavoidably  exposed  tor  »7^1«^f  ^XuJ^^^^  Lid.    In  all  cfses  the 

^Z:^:^^^:^  ^^clretwith  war.  blankets,  and  no  more  of  the 

body  exposed  than  is  ^    .j^^a  is  that  In  which  the  sac  is 

The  only  operation  which  will  be  descmea  ^^^^^^^^ 

opened  before  the  stricture  rs  ^'^^M  ° Jh^  ^^^^^^  this  was 

may  be  accurately  determined     Before  to  ^^^J  ^^^^.^^ 

a  serious  procedure,  and,  as  in  many  "a^es,  'ne  s  j  ,  ; 

rt^e   r'^L^tTowever,  he  £i«onal  *  is  .  smaH  t^^^^^^       -  . 

VmtH:  h^p^nt^^^  "^ay  be  called  upon 

to  one^ate  inln  emei-ency  without  the  proper  means  of  ensnring  asepsis,  and 
unto Tcrctaurstancell  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  opening  the  sac 
1  „,,u  H  T,os«Me  be  avoided  whenever  the  hernia  has  not  been  long  stran- 
gled ardtesel  -  tigns  of  gangrene,  and  more  especially  when  it  la 


W  t  an  old  "  ducible  hernia  of  large  size  becomes  strangulated  .  is 
usnaUy  better  to  avoid  opening  the  sac  if  possible,  as  the  contents  cannot  be 
Ztletely  reduced,  and  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  dressing  snch  cases  septic 
?nZnmation  may  follow,  terminating  in  fatal  general  pentomtis  I"  the  e 
oasrS  Luke  has  pointed  out.  It  rarely  happens  that  the  o  d  adherent  parts 
are  iriously  strangulated,  but  the  whole  mischief  seems  to  be  occasioned  by 
the  nerpr-otrusion,  which  is  tightly  nipped  ;  and  if  this  can  be  liberated  and 
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ledaced,  Uie  Surgeon  has  done  all  that  need  be  accomplished.    The  evidon. 
of  the  reduction  0    the  recent  protrusion,  although  the  old  adLeZ  ''j 
irreducible  hernia  be  left,  is  usually  sufficiently  clear  •  the  norti  m 
returning  with  a  slip  and  a  gurgle,  wfth  considerable  dhni'nu tL^  n    ^  tZ^ 
tension  of  the  tumour.  fet-ueial 

OPERATiON.-EKposure  of  the  Sac—The  patient  must  be  placed  on  « 
table  of  convenient  height  and  brought  to  the  edge  of  it.  The  dissection  of  the 
hernial  coverings  m  layers  anatomically  arranged  is  never  done  at  an  opera  ion 
The  burgeon  proceeds  as  follows  :  An  incision  of  sufficient  length  is  ITZ 
he  neck  of  the  sac  ;  this  may  be  best  done  by  pinching  up  a  fold  of  skin,  push.m 
he  scalpel  through  its  base  with  the  back  of  the  instrument  turned  to^vard 
hemia,  and  then  cutting  upwards  (Fig.  796).    A  linear  incision  is  thus  mad 
which  may  be  extended  at  either  end  if  necessary  ;  the  dissection  is  then  carried 
through  the  superficial  fascia  and  fat  with  the  scalpel  and  forceps    If  anv 
small  artery  spout,  it  should  be  tied  at  once,  or  seized  in  forcipressure  forceps 


lest  the  bleeding  obstruct  the  view  of  the  part  in  the  subsequent  steps  of  the 
operation.  As  the  Surgeon  approaches  the  sac,  greater  caution  is  required, 
particularly  if  the  subserous  areolar  tissue  be  dense,  opaque,  and  laminated. 
The  Surgeon  must  pinch  tliis  up  with  the  forceps,  make  a  small  incision  into 
it,  introduce  a  director,  and  lay  it  open  upon  this,  or  on  the  finger  (Fig.  797). 
If  it  be  thin  and  not  opaque,  so  as  to  admit  a  view  of  the  subjacent  parts,  he 
may  dissect  it  through  with  the  unsupported  hand.  In  this  way  he  proceeds 
until  the  sac  is  reached,  which  is  usually  known  by  its  rounded  and  tense 
appearance,  its  filamentous  character,  and  its  bluish  colour.  In  some  cases 
the  Surgeon  thinks  that  he  has  reached  the  sac,  when  in  reality  he  has  only 
come  upon  a  deep  layer  of  condensed  areolar  tissue  in  close  contact  with  it ; 
here  the  dull  and  opaque  character  of  the  tissue  and  its  more  solid  feel, 
together  with  the  absence  of  the  peculiar  tension  that  is  characteristic  of  the 
sac,  will  enable  him  to  recognize  the  real  state  of  things.  In  other  cases,  the 
sac  is  so  thin,  and  the  superficial  structures  are  so  little  condensed,  that  the 
Surgeon  may  lay  it  open  in  the  earlier  incisions  before  he  thinks  he  has 
reached  it.    In  these  circumstances  a  portion  of  the  intestine  protruding 
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™ight  be  mistaken  for  the  sac.   This  <i»Kero"s  e™v  may  b^^^^^^^ 
..bsening  the  highly  polished  appearance  and 
gut,  and  the  ™n-existence  0  ^/fj^;-^ .^''^^  rat^ely  op^^^^^^^  the  escape 

jjd ,  t  is  should  he      ~rth?::t  ^fJ:^^:^^ 

„„e,  at  ,ts  lower  pai  .    It  may  ^^'^  ^e  d°  ^^^^  ^^^^.^^ 

sei.mg  a  P"''""/  '  is  then  pinched  np  with  the  forceps, 

..e  scalp  1  laid  J— [^^^^^^^^^^ 

tran"  ^ai;-  in\"  :erconsiderah,e  .nantity.  J 

!,int  of  sli.'htly  bloody  serum  escape  on  opening  the  sac  of  an  old  mgai'ia' 

tenia  wteh  haTbecome  strangnlated.    Most  frequently,  however,  there  s 

not  more  han  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  ;  and  sometimes  the  quantity 

fcons  de  aWy  leT  than  this.    If  the  fluid  be  clear  and  transparent  of  a 

jel  oTt^^  like  serum,  it  is  a  good  sign,  as  probably  no  great  amount  of  oon- 


Fig.  708.-Broad  and  narrow  Director  on  which  the  Sac  may  be  divided. 

gestion  has  taken  place.    If  reddened  by  extraYasabion  of  blood  it  is  an 
fv  dence  of  increased  congestion ;   and  the  deeper  the  discoloration,  the 
browner  the  more  muddy  the  fluid,  the  greater  probably  has  been  the  conges- 
tion or  inflammation  of  the  strangulated  parts.    In  some  instances  scarcely 
any  fluid  exists  ;  and  then  it  becomes  necessary  to  proceed  with  extreme 
caution  in  opening  the  sac,  as  the  gut  or  omentum  is  applied  close^  to  i  s 
inner  wall    In  such  cases  as  these  the  sac  is  not  unfrequently  sufficiently 
translucent  to  enable  the  Surgeon  to  see  its  contents  through  it;  and  he 
should  then  open  it  over  the  omentum,  or  any  small  mass  of  fat  which  he  may 
observe  shining  through  it.    The  opening,  when  once  made  into  the  sac,  may 
be  extended  by  the  introduction  of  a  broad  director  (Fig.  798),  upon  which 
it  is  to  be  slit  up  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  allow  the  examination  of  its 

contents.  ...  ,•      ■   1.1.,    j-  • 

Division  of  the  Stricture.— The  next  point  m  the  operation  is  the  divi- 
sion of  the  stricture  ;  and  this  requires  considerable  care,  lest  injury  be  done 
to  the  neighbouring  parts  of  importance,  or  the  gut  be  wounded.    Vessels  and 
structures  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stricture  are  avoided  by  dividing  it  m  a  proper 
direction,  in  accordance  with  ordinary  anatomical  considerations,  which  will  be 
described  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  special  forms  of  rupture.    All  injury 
to  the  intestine  is  prevented  by  introducing  the  index  finger  of  the  left  hand 
up  to  the  seat 'of  stricture,  insinuating  the  finger-nail  underneath  it,  and  divid- 
in^--  the  constriction  by  means  of  a  hernia-knife  having  a  very  limited  cutting 
ed'c'rc  (Fig.  71)0).    If  a  director  be  used  to  guide  the  knife,  the  intestine  will  be 
in'consid'erabie  danger,  as  the  instrument  may  be  slid  under  that  portion  of  it 
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which  hes  beneath  the  stricture  ;  or  the  tense  gut,  curhng  over  tiie  sidp 
groove,  may  come  into  contact  with  the  edge  of  the  knife.    These  ^oZ  . 
are  prevented  by  using  the  finger  as  a  director,  and  shpping  the  herniate, 
(which  should  not  have  quite  so  long  a  probe-point  as  those  usually  madf; 


Fig.  T99.-Heniia-knife. 


Fig.  SOO.— Mode  of  using  the  Hemia-knife. 


Fi?1^n  ?n  lie  finger  upon  its  flat  side  (as  represented  in 

Fig.  800)  :  the  finger  serves  to  keep  the  bowel  out  of  the  way,  and  detecte 
any  part  that  may  be  interposed  bet\veen  the  edge  of  the  knife  and  the 

During  the  division  of  the  stricture,  the  protruding  portions  of  intestine 
must  be  protected  from  the  knife.    The  operator  may  spread  his  left  hand 

over  them  in  such  a  way  that 
they  cannot  be  touched  by  the 
edge  of  the  instrument :  or  they 
may  be  protected  by  an  assistant. 

In  some  cases  the  stricture  is 
so  tight  that  it  is  at  first  almost 
impossible  to  get  the  edge  of  the 
nail  underneath  it.  The  Surgeon 
will,  however,  generally  succeed 
in  doing  so,  by  directing  his 

.  ,    ,.  ,   ,         .  assistant  to  draw  down  the  coil  of 

intestine,  so  as  to  loosen  it,  as  it  were,  from  underneath  the  stricture  ;  he  will 
then  usually  succeed  in  passing  his  finger  up  in  the  middle  of  the  coil,  where 
the  mesentery  lies.  As  soon  as  the  blunt  end  of  the  hernia-knife  has  been 
passed  under  the  stricture,  its  sharp  edge  must  be  turned  up,  and  the  con^ 
striction  divided  m  a  proper  direction,  to  a  very  limited  extent,  from  one- 
eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

Reduction.-The  intestine  and  omentum,  having  been  examined,  must  be 
dealt  with  according  to  the  condition  in  which  they  are  found  ;  as  will  sub- 
sequently be  described.  If  these  structures  be  sufficiently  healthy  to  admit 
of  reduction,  the  mtestine  should  first  of  all  be  replaced.  This  must  be  done 
by  pushing  it  back  with  as  much  gentleness  as  possible,  and  chiefly  by  usino- 
the  index  fingers.  When  it  has  slipped  up  into  the  abdomen,  the  omentum 
must  be  returned  in  the  same  way.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  margins  of 
the  sac  are  firmly  held  down  by  means  of  a  pair  of  forceps  ;  lest  it,  together 
with  Its  contents,  be  returned  en  masse,  the  stricture  being  undivided  After 
reduction,  the  Surgeon  should  pass  his  finger  through  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and 
leel  that  all  is  clear. 

Treatment  of  the  Sac— As  a  general  rule,  the  operation  should  be  com- 
pleted by  closing  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and,  if  possible,  the  riui?,  as  in  the  radical 
cure  of  a  reducible  hernia.  The  details  of  this  part  of  the  operation  vary 
with  the  variety  of  the  rupture,  and  will  be  described  with  the  special  hernia, 
ihere  are,  however,  many  exceptions  to  the  rule.    It  may  happen  that  the 
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f'"  ted  or  ;T:errol<i"°nd  feeble,  or  suffering  from  bronehit.s,  the 

r:Th    *  ;  of  thet'C  the  ring  should  ujt  be  closed  as  should  gangrene 

«rutnheXa^%;rtr;^^^^^ 

t s  at  tL  loind  The  experience'of  recent  years  has  clear y  shown 
2t  inUperly  sXcted  cases  the  patient's  danger  is  not  increased  by  con- 
Sin"  *e  operation  with  a  radical  cure.  If  no  means  be  taken  to  close  the 
S  tL  opening  in  the  sac  heals  readily  under  the  pressure  of  the  dressing 
to  oblteaZ\y  adhesion  of  its  sides  rarely  occurs,  and  consequently  the 

hernia  returns  when  the  wound  is  healed.  _  ^-Upf-hpr 

Treatment  of  the  Wound.-After  the  operation  is  completed  whether 
the  sac  brremoved  or  not,  the  wound  must  be  brought  together  with  su  ures, 
lnru2ss?tTs  perfectly  dry  it  is  better  to  introduce  a  small  tube  at  the  ower 
S^l  Tny  efikient  antiseptic  dressing  may  be  used,  and  care  must  be  taken 
S  it  surrounds  the  wound  for  some  distance.  TJniforrn  elastic  Fessnre  is 
best  obtained  by  a  large  wool-dressing  firmly  secured  with  a  bandage  and  a 
sbgle  turn  of  an'elastic  bandage  may  conveniently  be  passed  over  the  abdo™^ 
opening  to  act  as  a  truss.  In  the  absence  of  other  dressings,  simple  ^^y  1  nt  01 
cotton-wool  may  be  used.  Primary  union  occurs  m  most  cases  and  unless  a 
drainaae-tube  has  been  used  the  dressing  can  usually  be  left  undisturbed  foi 
eight  or  ten  days.  Should  suppuration  occur  the  stitches  must  be  removed 
and  a  hght  antiseptic  dressing  applied,  lest  the  pus,  not  finding  a  ready 
outlet,  may  either  be  diffused  between  the  muscular  planes  of  the  abdommal 
wall,  or  return  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  exciting  inflammation  of  it,— a 
result  which  I  have  more  than  once  seen  occur. 

After-Treatment.— The  patient  should  be  kept  quiet  m  bed,  with  the 
leg  on  the  affected  side  bent  over  a  pillow.    From  30  to  40111.  of  laudanum 
may  then  be  given,  or  i  to  i  gr.  of  morphia  hypodermically.    If  the  strangu- 
lation has  been  of  very  short  duration— under  24  hours— and  the  gut  but 
httle  congested,  the  patient  may  be  left  without  further  medical  treatment 
until  the  bowels  act  by  themselves,  unless  this  be  delayed  for  five  or  six  days, 
when  a  castor-oil  and  gruel  enema  may  be  given.    In  all  cases  in  which  the 
strangulation  has  been  of  longer  duration  and  more  severe,  the  bowels  must 
be  kept  confined  by  small  doses  of  opium  till  the  fourth  day  at  least.  The 
opium  may  then  be  discontinued  if  there  is  no  abdominal  tenderness  or 
•  other  bad  symptom,  and  the  bowels  allowed  to  act  naturally.    If  they  do  not 
act  before  the  end  of  a  week  and  the  patient  is  well  in  other  respects,  an 
enema  may  be  given.    It  is  of  very  great  importance  not  to  administer  any 
purgatives.    If  the  mechanical  obstruction  has  been  removed  the  bowels  will 
be  s'lire  to  recover  their  proper  functions  ;  though,  in  consequence  of  the  gut 
having  been  severely  constricted  by  the  pressure  of  the  stricture,  it  may 
ref[uire  to  be  left  quiet  for  a  few  days  before  it  can  recover  its  peristaltic 
action.    The  administration  of  purgatives,  by  still  further  irritating  it,  will 
increase  the  risk  of  inflammation,  and  will  probably  do  much  harm.  The 
patient,  of  course,  must  be  kept  upon  the  simplest  and  most  unirritating 
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diet— indeed,  he  should  be  allowed  only  barley-water  and  ice  for  the  fir«t 
day,  and  afterwards  some  beef-tea  or  chicken-broth  ;  milk  should  be  avoided 
as  It  coagulates  in  the  stomach  and  is  not  easily  digested.    No  solid  food 
must  be  given  till  the  bowels  have  acted,  and  all  risk  of  peritonitis 
passed. 

The  mortality  after  the  operation  for  strangulated  hernia  is  influenced 
chiefly  by  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  before  it  is  undertaken  (see  ■ 
p.  840).  Of  132  consecutive  cases  operated  upon  in  University  College  Hospital 
durmg  the  ten  years  1881  to  1890,  37  died,  giving  a  general  mortality  of  28 
per  cent.    The  result  is  also  greatly  influenced  by  the  age  of  the  patient- 
being  very  much  more  favourable  in  the  earlier  than  in  the  later  periods  of 
life.    Of  1,063  cases  collected  by  Macready  from  the  Reports  of  St.  Bartholo 
mew's,  St.  George's,  St.  Thomas's,  and  University  College  Hospitals,  33  were  ] 
under  ten,  and  of  these  25  recovered  and  8  died  ;  between  ten  and  twenty  V) 
recovered  and  5  died  ;  between  twenty  and  thirty,  83  recovered  and  17  died  • 
between  thirty  and  forty,  106  recovered  and  28  died  ;  between  forty  and  fifty'  < 
165  recovered  and  72  died;  between  fifty  and  sixty,  127  recovered  and  94 
died;  between  sixty  and  seventy,  102  recovered  and  96  died;  and  above 
seventy,  44  recovered  and  72  died.  | 

Bronchitis  with  emphysema  is  a  very  serious  and  not  uncommon  complica- 
tion, the  strangulation  being  often  due  to  the  cough.  It  is  frequently  aggra- 
vated to  a  fatal  degree  by  the  ansesthetic  and  the  exposure  during  the  operation. 
In  these  cases  chloroform  should  be  used  in  preference  to  ether.  Obesity, 
also,  has  a  very  unfavourable  effect.  The  depth  of  the  wound  in  fat  people 
adds  to  the  difficulty  of  drainage,  and  the  discharges,  if  allowed  to  decompose, 
readily  soak  into  the  subperitoneal  cellular  tissue,  and  give  rise  to  diffuse 
cellulitis  with  sloughing. 

Accidents  and  Modifications  of  the  Operation.— The  operation  having 
thus  been  described,  we  have  next  to  consider  in  detail  certain  accidents 
attending  it,  or  modifications  which  may  be  required ;  such  as  Peritonitis, 
Acute  Enteritis,  the  Management  of  the  Intestine  according  to  its  con- 
ditions, the  Management  of  Adhesions  and  of  the  Omentum,  Wounds  of  the 
Intestine  and  of  Arteries,  Sloughing  of  the  Sac,  Artificial  Anus,  and  Fseeal 
Fistula. 

Diffuse  Peritonitis  is  a  most  serious  complication  after  operations  for 
strangulated  hernia.  It  very  rarely  exists  at  the  time  of  the  operation.  In  at 
certain  number  of  cases  it  arises  from  the  introduction  of  septic  matter  into 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  from  the  wound  either  at  the  time  of  the  operation 
or  at  a  later  period  should  suppuration  take  place.  In  other  cases  it  is 
dependent  upon  the  condition  of  the  gut  at  the  time  it  is  reduced.  Even  if  iti 
be  actually  gangrenous  it  may  rapidly  become  surrounded  by  firm  inflammatory 
exudation,  and  diffuse  inflammation  may  thus  be  prevented.  More  commonly 
this  fails,  the  inflammation  extends  more  widely,  and  the  quantity  of  the  exuda- 
tion becomes  so  great  that  the  healthy  part  of  the  peritoneum  cannot  absorb  it 
(see  Vol.  I.,  p.  890)  ;  septic  changes  then  take  place  in  the  accumulated  fluid  ; : 
the  irritating  products  are  diffused  widely,  and  general  peritonitis  results.  When ; 
the  gut  is  gangrenous,  and  probably  if  it  be  very  acutely  inflamed  as  the  result: 
of  long  strangulation,  the  surrounding  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  may- 
assume  a  septic  form,  the  infection  taking  place  from  within  the  gut.  The 
first  cause  can  be  obviated  by  the  use  of  antiseptics  during  the  operation,  but ; 
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,it  is  evident  that  these  can  have  no  influence  when  the  source  of  infection 

.ffiomes  from  within  the  gut.  «„mpHmos  all  the  ordinary 

>1  The  Symptoms  vary  much  m  different  cases.    Sometimes  au  j 
signs  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  are  presen  .  ^'^^  ^ 

rwerr;3y^=pe« 
^  r=rs:^;& -1  syn. 

toms  abov  mZoneA  are  little  marked,  and  the  patient  dies  rap.dly  of  acute 
rt  c  PoTsoub™.  Two  or  three  days  after  the  operation,  the  pat,ent  becomes 
:;e';rd  with  a  quick  and  weak  pulse,  an  -xious  countenance  a  tnmrd  a^^^^ 
tvimanitic  abdomen,  and  rapid  sinking  of  strength.  In  the  majority  01 
Z  however,  some  of  the  ordinary  local  signs  of  pentomtis  are  present 
mer  del  h,  the  abdominal  cavity  will  be  found  to  contain  a  quan  ity  of 
ruib  d  serous  fluid  mixed  with  flakes  of  lymph  ;  m  many  instances  n 
such  quandty  as  to  give  it  a  puriform  appearance,  and  not  unfrequently 
matfcino-  toffebher  the  coils  of  intestine.  ^   •  ■  l  ^ 

'  Thematment  of  this  complication  is  best  conducted  by  the  admimstration 
of  opium.  A  pill  containing  gr.  j  of  opium  may  be  given  every  fourth  or 
skth  hour,  and  hot  fomentations  should  be  applied  to  the  abdomen.  The 
p^Lt  must  be  confined  to  barley-water,  milk  and  ice.  If  ^^^^f;-^-;^^^^ 
subsides,  the  constipation  which  is  occasioned  by  it  will  be  relieved  without 
purgatives.  The  tympanites  may  be  removed  in  some  cases  by  the  passage  ot 
a  long  tube  up  the  rectum.  If  there  be  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  peri- 
tonitis is  due  to  perforation  of  the  gut  or  the  supervention  of  gangrene,  arid  i 
the  patient's  general  condition  allow  of  it,  laparotomy  may  perhaps  hold  out 
slight  hope  in  an  otherwise  hopeless  case.  ,   •  j 

Localized  Peritonitis  is  of  common  occurrence.    It  is  not  characterized 
by  any  very  evident  symptoms  beyond  pain  and  tenderness  at  some  point  ot 
the  abdomen  near  the  seat  of  the  hernia.    It  is  most  commonly  due  to  the 
condition  of  the  gut  when  reduced,  and  is  often  conservative  m  character. 
Thus  in  a  case  in  University  College  Hospital,  in  which  the  patient  died  six 
days  after  the  operation  from  bronchitis  and  emphysema,  the  part  of  the 
intestine  which  had  been  nipped  was  found  to  be  firmly  adherent  to  the 
surrounding  coils  by  recent  inflammatory  exudation.    Opposite  the  seat  ot 
stricture  was  a  small  slough,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  affecting  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  coats.    It  was  already  partly  separated,  and  had  the 
patient  not  died  from  other  causes,  would  probably  have  been  thrown  off  into 
the  intestine,  without  fascal  extravasation,  owing  to  the  firmness  of  the 
surrounding  adhesions.    The  presence  of  the  signs  of  local  peritonitis  are 
of  importance  only  as  indicating  the  necessity  of  avoiding  purgatives  or  even 
enemata,  until  they  have  passed  off.    The  patient  must  be  kept  slightly  under 
the  influence  of  opium  to  maintain  rest  of  the  inflamed  bowel  till  all  tenderness 
has  disappeared. 

Acute  Catarrhal  Inflammation  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the 

intestine  or  Acute  Enteritis  occasionally  follows  reduction  of  a  strangulated 
hernia  whether  by  taxis  or  by  operation,  and  may  prove  fatal.  In  this  condi- 
tion the  vomiting  continues,  but  becomes  altered  in  character,  being  no  longer 
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stercoraceous  but  often  very  abundant  and  watery,  witli  much  mucus  anH 
shreds  of  blackened  blood  floating  in  it.  At  the  same  time  there  may  b< 
profuse  diarrhoea  unaccompanied  by  any  marked  pain,  the  stools  being  dark 
and  very  offensive.  Unless  this  condition  be  relieved  by  treatment  collansc 
speedily  sets  in,  the  extremities  become  cold  and  congested,  the  pulse  failV 
and  death  soon  follows.  Acute  enteritis  may  possibly  occur  as  the  result  of 
prolonged  obstruction,  but  it  is  far  more  commonly  due  to  the  administration 
of  powerful  purgatives  before  the  nature  of  the  case  was  ascertained.  The 
best  treatment  is  the  administration  of  a  mixture  containing  a  sixth  of  a  grain 
of  morphia  and  ten  grains  of  nitrate  or  carbonate  of  bismuth  every  four  hours 
At  the  same  time  no  solid  food  must  be  allowed.  Milk  and  soda-water,  bai-lev 
water,  arrowroot,  or  carefully  prepared  chicken -broth  may  be  given.  Beef-tea 
IS  apt  to  Increase  the  diarrhoea.  Brandy  is  frequently  very  useful,  both  as  a 
stimulant  and  in  arresting  the  diarrhoea. 

Management  of  Congested  Intestine.— The  condition  in  which  the 
contents  of  the  sac  are  found  in  a  case  of  hernia  determines  greatly  the 
course  which  the  Surgeon  should  pursue  after  division  of  the  stricture.  Most 
frequently  the  intestine  is  deeply  congested,  being  of  a  reddish  purple,  a 
claret,  or  chocolate  colour.  This  congested  state  must  not  be  confounded 
with  gangrene — a  mistake  which  might  happen  if  the  Surgeon  were  to  judge 
of  the  condition  of  the  bowel  by  its  colour  only.  However  dark  this  may  be, 
the  gut  cannot  be  said  to  be  gangrenous  so  long  as  it  is  polished  and  firm, 
free  from  putrescent  odour,  and  without  a  greenish  tinge.  In  cases  in  which 
there  is  much  doubt  as  to  whether  its  vitality  continues  or  not,  it  has  been 
proposed  to  scarify  its  surface  lightly  with  the  point  of  a  lancet.  If  blood  flow 
from  the  punctures,  this  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  continuance  of  the 
vitality  of  the  part.  Such  a  procedure  as  this,  however,  is  certainly  attended 
with  some  degree  of  danger,  and  can  seldom  be  required. 

When  the  intestine  is  merely  congested,  however  deeply,  the  rule  is,  that  it 
should  be  returned  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  in  the  hope  of  its  ultimately 
recovering.  This  it  will  generally  do  if  it  have  not  been  too  much  handled 
after  the  sac  has  been  opened  ;  but  in  some  cases  it  will  slough  a  few  days 
after  it  has  been  reduced,  and,  the  fseces  being  discharged  through  the  wound, 
a  faBcal  fistula  will  be  formed  ;  this  may  happen  as  late  as  the  eighth  or  tenth 
day  after  the  operation.  In  doubtful  cases  the  wound  should  be  left  partlj 
open  and  lightly  dressed  with  some  antiseptic  material,  no  effort  being  made 
to  close  the  neck  of  the  sac  with  the  idea  of  obtaining  a  radical  cure. 

Management  of  Tightly  Constricted  Intestine. — Wlien  the  intestine 
has  been  very  tightly  nipped  by  a  sharp-edged  stricture,  so  that  a  deep  sulcus 
or  depression  is  left  upon  it,  it  seldom  recovers,  whether  the  whole  of  the 
coil  of  gut  have  been  thus  affected,  or  only  a  small  portion  of  its  diameter. 
It  is  remarkable  how  very  quickly  changes  which  are  incompatible  with 
hfe  may  ensue  in  a  portion  of  gut  that  has  been  very  tightly  strangulated. 
I  have  known  a  coil  of  intestine,  that  had  been  but  eight  hours  strangulated, 
so  tightly  constricted  as  not  to  regain  its  vitality  after  reduction  (Fig.  801). 
In  such  cases  the  patient  usually  dies  of  peritonitis  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
without  the  bowels  having  acted,  all  peristaltic  motion  having  necessarily 
been  annihilated  at  the  injured  point.  On  examination  after  death,  the  con- 
stricted intestine  will  be  found  to  present  all  the  appearances  of  gawjrem, 
being  of  a  black  or  ashy-grey  colour,  without  having  any  flocculi  of  lymph 
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procvnosis  should  be  given  ;  and,  m  reducing  the  gut_  a/^e  Jiv>sio 
Scture,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  push  it  far  back  m  o  th^^^ 
to  leave  it  near  the  inner  ring  ;  so  that,  m  the  event  of  its  ultimately  g  . 
way,  there  may  be  less  risk  of  feculent  extravasatiou  mto  the  peri  onea 
cavi  y    In  those  cases  in  which  the  nipping  has  been  very  severe,  the  sulcus 
be      distinctly  marked,  and  the  intestine  excessively  dark  and  congested 
^gh^^^^^^^^^^^^^^      gangrenous,  it  would,  I  think,  be  better  to  treat  ^  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
it  were  so  and,  after  dividing  the  stricture,  to  leave  it  outside  the  ring  instead 
of  returning  it ;  the  reduction  of  intestine 
in  this  state  being   almost  invariably 
followed  by  fatal  peritonifcis. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  tell  certainly  whether 
the  gut  is  past  recovery  or  not.  Intestine 

which  has  been  so  severely  nipped  as  to 

be  unable  to  recover  its  vitality,  and 

which  will  fall  into  a  state  of  gangrene 

after  being  reduced,  may  not,  at  the  time 

of  its  exposure,  present  the  characters  of 

putrescence  :  there  is  no  foetor,  no  green 

or  pulpy  appearance,  no  loss  of  polish,  nor 

separation  of  peritoneum  ;  it  is  simply  of 

a  dark  purple  or  maroon  colour,  and  that 

it' has  been  tiffhtlv  nipped  is  evident  from        Fig.  SOl.-Gangrene  of  intestine  from 
o    ^      ri  .   Strangulation. 

the  sulcus  upon  it.  There  are  no  signs  of 
gangrene,  simply  because  sufficient  time 

has  not  elapsed  for  putrefaction  to  set  in.  As,  when  a  pile  or  nsevus  has 
been  tied,  though  vitality  be  extinct  in  the  part,  some  time  must  elapse 
before  signs  of  putrescence  manifest  themselves,  so  it  may  be  with  a  strictured 

gut.  , 
Management  of  Gangrenous  or  Ulcerated  Intestine.— When  the 

intestine  is  actually  gangrenous,  the  integuments  covering  the  tumour  will  be 

infiltrated,  brawny,  and  duskily  congested,  and  the  structures  immediately 

overlying  the  sac  matted  together  ;  the  sac  will  contain  fetid  dark-coloured 

serum  or  pus ;  and  the  softened,  lacerable,  or  pulpy  look  of  the  protruded 

part,  its  loss  of  lustre,  and  peculiar  greenish-black  or  dark-grey  colour,  will 

cause  the  nature  of  the  mischief  to  be  readily  recognized.    In  the  majority  of 

cases  there  will  be  much  constitutional  depression,  with  clammy  skin, 

tympanitic  abdomen,  and  brown  or  black  tongue  ;  but  in  some  instances  I 

have  known  all  these  symptoms  to  be  absent,  and  the  condition  of  the  patient 

to  present  no  very  unfavourable  features.    Much  difference  of  opinion  has 

always  existed  among  Surgeons  as  to  the  proper  line  of  practice  in  such  cases, 

and  the  question  is  far  from  settled  at  the  present  day.    The  treatment  of 

those  cases  in  which  only  a  small  ulceration  exists  in  the  bowel  will  need 

separate  consideration,  but  when  the  gut  is  actually  gangrenous  in  a  part  or 

the  whole  of  its  circumference,  the  two  courses  which  are  open  to  the  Surgeon 

are  :  1.  To  make  an  artificial  anus,  which,  should  the  patient  recover,  may 
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possibly  be  closed  by  one  of  the  methods  subsequently  to  be  considered  •  and 
2  lo  resect  the  gangrenous  portion  of  the  gut  and  restore  the  continuity  of 
the  gut  by  suture.  After  these  methods  have  been  described,  their  relative 
advantages  will  be  discussed. 

1.  If  it  be  decided  to  make  an  artificial  anus,  the  stricture  should  he  divided 
in  the  usual  way,  great  care  being  taken  to  disturb  as  little  as  possible  any 
adhesions  which  may  have  formed  about  the  neck  of  the  sac.  Travers  and 
Lawrence  thought  that  the  division  of  the  stricture  was  unnecessary  •  wiiile 
Dupuytren,  Astley  Cooper,  and  Key  (with  whom  I  concur),  advised  that  it 
should  be  done. 

A  free  incision  should  next  be  made  into  the  protruded  portion  of  bowel 
which  must  be  left  unreduced,  so  as  to  allow  the  escape  of  faeces ;  and  the 
wound  left  open  and  covered  by  an  absorbent  dressing.  The  gut  in  the 
vicmity  of  the  stricture  is  retained  in  situ  by  masses  of  plastic  exudation, 
which  prevent  the  peritoneal  cavity  from  being  opened.  If  the  intestine 
should  already  have  given  way  before  the  operation  is  performed,  the 
stricture  must  be  divided,  and  the  part  then  left  unreduced,  care  being  taken 
to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  any  adhesions  lying  inside  the  neck  of 
the  sac. 

When  only  a  small  portion  of  the  bowel  is  gangrenous,  the  better  plan  is 
to  return  it  just  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  sac,  without  laying  it  open  ;  but  it 
should  not  be  pushed  any  distance  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ;  the 
pressure  of  the  surrounding  parts  will  prevent  extravasation.  When  the 
slough  separates,  it  will  probably  be  discharged  into  the  cavity  of  the  intestine ; 
and  the  aperture  resulting  will  be  closed  by  the  adhesions  that  extend  between 
its  margin  and  the  abdominal  wall. 

A  modification  of  the  method  of  treatment  above  described  consists  in  freely 
drawing  down  the  bowel,  excising  the  gangrenous  portion,  and  suturing  the 
ends  of  the  gut  to  the  skin  incision. 

2.  During  recent  years,  the  operation  of  removing  the  gangrenous  portion 
of  the  gut  and  uniting  the  intestine  by  suture  as  originally  performed  with 
success  by  Ramdohr  in  1727,  has  been  revived  and  repeatedly  performed  by 
Billroth,  Czerny,  Kocher,  Hagedorn,  and  Mikulicz,  and  in  this  country  by 
R.  Parker,  Lockwood,  Kendal  Franks,  Arbuthnot  Lane,  and  others.  In 
adopting  this  method,  the  wound  must  be  sufficiently  enlarged  to  allow  the 
intestine  to  be  exposed  well  beyond  the  gangrenous  area.  The  details  of  the 
operation  will  be  the  same  as  in  enterectomy  performed  for  rupture  of  the 
intestine  or  for  tumour  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  886,  and  "Vol.  II.  p.  934).  Before 
approximating  the  ends,  the  contents  of  the  loaded  upper  part  of  the  bowel 
should  be  allowed  to  escape,  but  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow 
fjecal  matter  to  enter  the  peritoneum.  The  incisions  in  the  bowel  must  be 
made  well  beyond  the  damaged  area,  as  it  is  far  better  to  remove  a  few  inches 
of  healthy  gut  than  to  put  sutures  in  a  part  which  is  already  swollen,  softened, 
and  congested.  No  mesentery  should  be  removed  unless  its  vitality  has 
suffered  from  strangulation. 

In  endeavouring  to  draw  a  comparison  between  these  two  methods  of 
treating  gangrenous  intestine,  it  must  in  the  first  place  be  observed  that  the 
mortality  following  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus  is  very  high.  In  40 
cases  collected  by  Lockwood  from  the  Reports  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
the  death  rate  was  90  per  cent. ;  and  of  202  cases  tabulated  by  Kendal  Franks, 
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:  /     4  m'roned  do  not  fully  indicate  the  mortality  of  tta  method 
ulatment,  for  a  certain  number  of  the  few  pa  lenta  who  J^'^  ^f^j 

"uently     the  result  of  operations  undertaken  for  the  cure  of  the  altitcial 

"Turning  now  to  the  mortality  following  immediate  resection  of  the  gan- 
Jnous  bowel  and  intestinal  sntnre,  we  find  that  of  222  cases  collected  by 
Lndal  Frank.  104  or  47  per  cent.,  died.    If,  therefore,  we  are  to  judge  by 
"rt  tLe  ba  ance  of  evidence  is  certainly  in  favonr  of  th.s  treatment 

Tt  must  however  be  conolnded  that  not  a  few  of  these  cases  were  selected  as 
beinrleerauTfavourable,  and  further,  it  is  open  to  question  whether  jn  al 
th  casTthe  gut  was  past  hope  of  recovery.    AUowmg,  however,  for  al  he 
ts  bL  fallacies  of  statistics,  the  results  certainly  just.fy  a  f-  "^^^^^ 
method.  The  objection,  that  it  necessitates  a  prolonged  operation  m  a  pat.eut 
Uttle  able  to  bear  it,  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  partly  removed  by  improved  methods 

of  intestinal  suture.  .     .       ,  , 

It  can  hardly  be  anticipated  that  any  treatment  m  these  desperate  cases 
will  be  unattended  with  a  high  rate  of  mortality,  for  in  the  majority  the 
general  condition  of  the  patient  as  well  as  the  state  of  the  mtestme  are 
most  unfavourable  to  any  operative  procedure. 

Small  perforations  of  the  intestine  resulting  from  ulceration  opposite  the 
constricting  band  have  been  successfully  treated  by  excising  the  perforation 
and  closing  the  wound  with  Lembert's  sutures. 

Management  of  Adhesions. -This  varies  according  to  the  condition  ot 
the  bowel,  and  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  bands.     As  has  just  been 
remarked,  if  gangrene  be  present,  especial  care  must  be  taken  not  to  disturb 
any  connexions  that  have  been  formed  about  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and  which 
constitute  the  most  effectual  barrier  against  fseculent  extravasation  When 
the  adhesions  are  recent,  they  may  readily  be  broken  down  with  the  fanger  or 
the  handle  of  the  scalpel,  and  the  parts  then  returned.  When  of  old  standmg 
and  dense,  they  must  be  dealt  with  according  to  circumstances.    When  of 
a  narrow  and  constricted  form,  and  more  particularly  when  seated  m  the  neck 
of  the  sac,  or  stretching  like  bridles  across  its  interior,  they  may  readily  be 
divided  by  a  probe-pointed  bistoury,  or  the  hernia-knife.    If  they  consist  of 
broad  attachments,  they  may  be  dissected  away,  by  a  little  careful  manipula- 
tion, from  the  parts  in  the  inside  of  the  sac  ;  though,  if  the  adhesions  be  very 
extensive  and  of  old  standing,  it  may  sometimes  be  more  prudent  to  dissect 
away  that  portion  of  the  sac  which  is  in  connexion  with  them  than  to  endeavour 
to  separate  them.    They  may,  however,  attach  themselves  in  such  situations 
that  it  becomes  necessary  to  divide  them  :  thus  I  have,  in  a  case  of  congenital 
hernia,  found  it  necessary  to  dissect  away  some  very  extensive  adhesions  tha 
had  formed  between  the  omentum  and  the  testicle,  and  indeed  had  almost 
completely  enveloped  that  organ. 

Internal  Adhesions  between  the  omentum  and  intestine  or  mesentery 
occasionally  exist,  consisting  usually  of  rather  firm  bands  stretching  across 
from  one  part  to  the  other,  sometimes  connected  with  the  inner  wall  of 
the  sac,  but  in  other  cases  confined  to  its  contents.    As  these  bands  may 
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constitute  the  real  stricture,  continuing  to  strangulate  the  gut  after  th 
division  of  the  structures  outside  and  in  the  neck  of  the  sac  they  muJ 
necessarily  be  divided.    This  operation  requires  great  care,  lest  the  nei.rh 
bouring  intestine  be  wounded.    It  is  best  done  by  passing  a  director  undei 
ueath,  and  cutting  the  bands  through  with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury  •  or  i( 
this  cannot  be  done  on  account  of  their  connexions,  they  must  be  seize,] 
with  forceps,  and  carefully  dissected  off  tlie  gut.    In  a  case  of  large  inguiual 
hernia,  containing  both  gut  and  omentum,  on  which  I  once  operated  J 
found,  after  dividing  the  stricture,  and  taking  hold  of  the  omentum'  in 
order  to  push  back  the  intestine,  that  this  could  not  be  done.    On  drawin-r 
the  mass  well  down,  I  found  high  up,  in  the  part  corresponding  to  tl^. 
neck  of  the  sac,  a  band  like  a  piece  of  whipcord,  stretching  across  from 
the  omentum  to  the  mesentery  and  firmJy  tying  down  the  gut.   On  dissectin<^ 
this  through,  the  constricted  portion  of  intestine  subjacent  to  it  sprang  up  to 
its  full  diameter,  and  was  then  very  readily  reduced. 

Management  of  Omentum.— According  to  the  condition  of  the  omentum 
it  may  be  returned  into  the  abdomen  or  excised,  but  under  no  circumstances 
should  it  be  left  in  the  sac.  A  small  piece  of  healthy  omentum,  even  though 
it  be  congested,  may  safely  be  reduced.  If  it  is  gangrenous  it  must  of  couree 
never  be  returned  into  the  abdomen,  nor  is  reduction  advisable  when  the 
omentum  is  indurated,  congested  or  otherwise  altered  in  structure.  In  such 
cases  inflammation  of  it—Epiplo'itis — is  likely  to  occur,  and  may  prove  fatal 
from  peritonitis.  So  also  if  the  omentum  is  acutely  inflamed,  the  inflamma- 
tion is  very  liable  to  run  on  into  a  sloughy  condition  of  the  whole  mass.  If  it 
is  adherent  to  the  sac,  it  should  be  excised  and  then  either  separated  from  the 
sac  or  removed  with  it. 

■  In  excising  omentum  it  should  be  drawn  down  until  a  healthy  unaltered 
part  is  reached,  and  then  tied  in  several  pieces  with  fine  silk.  Xone  of  the 
ligatures  should  be  cut  short  until  all  are  tied,  and  the  omentum  cut  away. 
The  stump  must  then  be  reduced  just  within  the  ring,  as  the  constriction  of 
this  may  be  arresting  the  bleeding  from  an  imperfectly  secured  vessel.  If  no 
blood  flows  out,  the  stump  is  drawn  out  again,  and  the  ligatures  cut  short  and 
allowed  to  retract  with  the  stump  of  the  omentum  into  the  abdomen. 

Sacs  or  Apertures  in  the  Omentum  are  occasionally  met  with,  in  which 
a  knuckle  of  intestine  may  become  enveloped,  or  by  the  margins  of  which  it 
may  be  strangulated.  These  envelopes  of  omentum  around  the  gut,  which 
were  especially  described  by  Prescott  Hewett,  may  occur  in  all  kinds  of 
hernia,  at  least  in  the  inguinal,  the  femoral,  and  the  umbilical,  and  sometimes 
attain  a  large  size,  completely  shutting  in  the  gut.  They  appear  to  be  formed 
in  some  cases  at  least  by  the  adhesion  of  the  opposite  edges  of  floating  layei^s 
of  omentum  around  a  piece  of  intestine,  which  thus  becomes  included.  It  is 
of  importance  to  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  their  existence,  and  in  all 
cases  to  unravel  the  omentum  before  removing  it,  lest  it  contain  a  knuckle  of 
intestine,  which  might  be  wounded  in  the  operation. 

Cysts,  usually  containing  pellucid  serous  fluid,  straw-coloured  or  reddened, 
but  sometimes  filled  with  blood,  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  omentum. 
They  appear  to  be  formed  in  the  same  way  as  the  sacs  containing  intestine 
just  described,  except  that  they  are  enclosed  on  all  sides,  their  serous  contents 
being  merely  exudations  from  the  peritoneal  lining  of  the  cyst.  They  are 
globular,  elastic,  and  closely  resemble  in  form  a  knuckle  of  intestine,  occasioning 
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f       fV.o  Sm-creon  •  by  a  careful  unravelling, 
not  a  libtle- embarrassment  to  the  ff^'.'^^^e  out  ;  their  fluid  con- 

TLTrm^^^^^  comparatively  healthy  gut  should  consist  in 

clodt  irby  Lem^^  matures  (Vol.  L,  p.  885).  The  gut  must  be  very 
IreMly  clea^^  with  some  antiseptic  solution  before  being  returned  If  he 
v^oun^^^^^^^^^  gut  which  is  softened  and  inflamed,  the  case  should  be  treated 
Tone  of  perforation  from  ulceration.  In  the  case  of  mmute  punctures  in  tne 
gut  1st  ey  Cooper  recommended  that  the  margins  of  the  wound  should  be 
s^zed  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  a  fine  silk  hgature  tied  tightly  round  them 
Th  s  plan  has-been  successfully  adopted,  and  in  a  case  in  which  I  once  used  it 
and  in  which  the  patient  died  on  the  fourth  day  from  gangrene  of  the  gut  the 
silk  hgature  was  found  to  be  completely  enveloped  in  firm  plastic  exudation. 
It  is  probably  safer,  however,  to  approximate  the  serous  layer  with  two  01 
more  Lembert's  sutures,  even  though  the  wound  be  a  mere  pnncture. 

Wound  of  one  of  the  Arteries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sac  may 
occur  during  the  division  of  the  stricture,  either  in  consequence  of  some 
anomaly  in  the  distribution  of  the  vessel,  or  from  the  Surgeon  dividing  the 
parts  in  a  wrong  direction.    This  accident  usually  happens  to  the_  epigastric 
or  to  the  obturator  artery  ;  and  Lawrence  collected  fourteen  cases  m.  which  it 
occurred    The  result  in  these  has  been  very  various  :  m  some  the  patients 
have  died  ;  in  others,  after  much  loss  of  blood,  and  consequent  famtness, 
the  bleeding  ceased  spontaneously.    The  proper  Treatment  would  certainly 
consist  in  cutting  down  upon  and  securing  the  bleeding  vessel.    In  the  event 
of  the  Surgeon  operating  on  a  case  of  hernia,  without  having  been  able  pre- 
viously to  satisfy  himself  as  to  its  precise  character,  or  if  from  any  cause,  m 
dividino-  the  stricture,  he  have  reason  to  dread  the  proximity  of  an  artery,  he 
may  readily  divide  the  constriction  with  a  knife  that  would  not  easily  cut  an 
artery  ;  and  he  will  find,  that  if  he  blunt  the  edge  of  his  hernia  knife  by  draw- 
in<v  it  over  the  back  of  a  scalpel,  it  will  still  be  keen  enough  to  relieve  the 
strangulation,  whilst  it  will  push  before  it  any  artery  that  may  happen  to  be 

in  the  way.  ,      .  1 

Sloughing  of  the  Sac  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and,  when  it  happens,  is  com- 
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mouly  attended  with  fatal  results  ;  it  is  not,  however,  necessarily  so  l 
twice  happened  in  my  practice  ;  and  in  both  cases  the  patient  I'Lv^^^^^^^^ 
an  old  woman  on  whom  I  operated  for  femoral  hernia  of  very  al  st  th" 
sac  sloughed  away,  exposing  nearly  the  whole  of  Scarpa's  triande  Sl  a 
as  much  distinctness  as  if  it  had  been  dissected  ;  but,  although  in  muc  dtl 
for  a  time  fi^m  an  acute  attack  of  peritonitis,  she  ultimately  recovered  ^ 

Artificial  Anus  and  Faecal  Fistula.- When  an  aperture  exists' in  fh. 
bowel  by  which  the  whole  of  the  intestinal  contents  eLpe  extern  l  y  tt 
condition  IS  denominated  an  artificial  anus.  When  but  a  small  por  fo'a  . 
escapes,  the  greater  part  finding  its  way  through  the  natural  anu^s  a  W 
nsMa  ^.  said  to  exist.  The  quantity  of  feculent  discharge  necessarily  deS 
upon  the  extent  of  destruction  of  the  intestinal  coats  ;  and  its  charS  on 
the  par  of  the  gut  that  is  injured.  The  escape  takes  place  involuntarily,  and 
IS  usually  continuous.  ^ 

This  condition  may  occur  in  several  ways.  Thus  the  gut  may  be  accident- 
ally  wounded  during  the  operation,  and  the  faeces  may  afterwards  continue 
to  be  discharged  through  the  aperture  so  made ;  or  it  may  have  been  gan- 
grenous, and  have  given  way  into  the  sac  before  the  operation  ;  or  the  Surgeon 
may  have  intentionally  laid  open  a  gangrenous  portion  of  intestine,  so  as  to 
tacilitate  the  escape  of  the  faces.  In  some  cases  in  which  the  bowel  has  been 
severely  nipped,  and  is  dark  and  congested,  though  it  have  not  actually  fallen 
into  a  state  of  gangrene,  it  may  not  be  able  to  recover  itself  after  its  return 
into  the  abdominal  cavity,  but  will  give  way  in  the  course  of  three,  four,  six, 
or  even  ten  days  after  the  operation.  In  these  cases,  a  small  quantity  of 
fiBculent  matter  is  first  observed  in  the  dressings  ;  and  gradually  a  greater  dis- 
charge appears,  until  at  last  the  fistulous  opening  is  completely  established. 
In  such  cases,  it  is  of  importance  to  observe  that,  although  the  bowel  gives 
way  within  the  peritoneum,  the  fseces  do  not  become  extravasated  into  the 
cavity,  but  escape  externally.  This  is  owing  to  the  portion  of  the  bowel 
that  is  nipped  losing  its  peristaltic  action,  and  consequently  remaining  where 
It  is  put  back ;  whilst  the  parts  in  the  neighbourhood  inflame,  throw  out  a 
coagulable  exudation,  and  become  consolidated  to  each  other  and  to  the 
parietal  peritoneum,  so  as  to  include  the  gangrenous  portion  of  the  gut,  and 
completely  to  circumscribe  it.  It  is  consequently  of  great  importance,  in  cases 
of  this  kind,  not  in  any  way  to  disturb  the  adhesions  that  have  formed  between 
the  sides  of  the  aperture  in  the  gut  and  the  neck  of  the  sac. 

The  Pathology  of  Artificial  Anus  is  commonly  as  follows.  The  edges  of 
the  aperture  in  the  gut  become  firmly  adherent  to  the  abdominal  wall ;  aud 
whether  the  whole  or  only  a  portion  of  the  calibre  of  the  intestine  be  destroyed, 
the  apertures  of  the  upper  and  lower  end,  though  at  first  lying  almost  in  a 
continuous  line,  soon  unite  at  a  more  or  less  acute  angle.  These  are  at  first 
similar  in  size,  and  present  no  material  differences  in  shape  or  appearance  ;  as 
the  disease  becomes  more  chronic,  they  gradually  alter  in  their  characters  ;  the 
lower  aperture,  being  no  longer  used  for  the  transmission  of  fseces,  gradually 
becomes  narrower,  until  at  last  it  may  be  almost  completely  obliterated  ; 
whilst  the  upper  portion  of  intestine  becomes  dilated  in  consequence  of  there 
usually  being  some  slight  obstruction  to  the  outward  passage  of  the  fseces. 
The  mesentery  opposite  the  aperture  becomes  drawn  out  into  a  kind  of  pro- 
longation or  spur,  the  full  importance  of  which  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Dupuytren.    This  spur-like  process  projects  between  the  two  apertures,  and 
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S  .iderable  distance  between  the  external  openmg  and  the  aperture  m  the  gut 
t  "hen  there  are  three  forms  of  artificial  anus,  differing  from  one  another 
S  IccorfLg  ^0  the  situation  of  the  angle  of  the  gut  in  relation  to  the  external 
^   nnpnino-  and  to  its  connexions.  ,  , 

^!  Then  a  Fcecal  Fistula  has  formed,  the  condition  of  the  parts  is  somewhat 
i  different  The  aperture  in  the  intestine  consists  of  merely  a  small  perforation 
I  ^  Its,  thro4h  which  a  quantity  of  thin  feculent  matter  exudes,  grvmg 
*  11  to  a  good  deal  of  irritation  of  neighbouring  structures  In  some  ca  es 
Ihere  are  several  apertures  communicating  with  the  gut,  and  extending 
through  the  skin.  Fistulous  openings  of  this  kind  not  unfrequently  undergo 
spontaneous  cure  after  a  few  weeks  or  months.  _  A^HnlP 

Treatment.— If  the  aperture  be  merely  a  small  one,  with  a  narrow  fistula 
leading  into  the  gut,  the  chief  inconvenience  suffered  by  the  patient  often  arises 
from  the  irritation  of  the  skin  around  the  opening  by  the  continued  moisture 
of  the  fseculent  matter.    In  such  cases  the  skin  should  be  protected  by  nieans 
of  zinc  or  boric  acid  ointment  or  eucalyptus  oil  and  vaseline  spread  on  imt  ; 
and  the  patient  should  wear  a  pad  to  restrain  the  discharge.   By  the  pressure 
of  this  pad  the  aperture  may  sometimes  be  made  to  close.    In  other  cases,  tiie 
occasional  application  of  the  galvanic  cautery  or  of  a  red-hot  wire  will  induce 
contraction  of  its  edges  ;  and  in  other  instances,  again,  a  plastic  operation  ot 
some  kind  may  be  required.    But  I  confess  I  have  not  usually  seen  much 
advantage  result  from  such  operations.    As  the  existence  of  an  artificial  anus, 
by  interfering  with  nutrition,  commonly  gives  rise  to  considerable  emacianon, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  support  the  patient's  strength  by  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  good  and  nourishing  food  ;  this  is  of  greater  consequence  the  higher  the 
fistula  is,  as  the  interference  with  the  earlier  stages  of  the  digestive  process, 
and  the  loss  of  nutritive  material  by  the  discharge  of  the  chyme,  is  propor- 
tionally great.    Spontaneous  cure  will  occasionally  take  place,  even  though  a 
perfect  artificial  anus  exist.    In  a  case  under  my  care  at  the  Hospital,  a  whole 
knuckle  of  intestine  was  gangrenous,  and  sloughed  away,  leaving  an  artificial 
anus,  which  discharged  the  greater  part  of  the  intestinal  contents,  but 
gradually  contracted  and  closed  without  any  local  application  or  treatment 
beyond  attention  to  cleanliness. 
If  the  aperture  become  a  permanent  artificial  anus,  surgical  means  must  be 
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adopted  in  order,  if  possible,  to  effect  a  cure.   Many  nlans  Imvp 
or  effecting  this  object.    Mitchell  Banks  sufcelf  fn  cu  '  .g"^ 
nitroducng  a  p.ece  of  thick  india-rubber  tubing,  pushiroL  end  un  > 
a  cending  and  the  other  down  the  descending  tube.    A  piece  of  silk  ' 
attached  to  it  and  lumg  out  at  the  artificial  anus.    The  tubeTas  kerl  in  7 
a  week  at  a  t.me  and  inserted    twice  or  thrice."    It  Ts  calcu Ld  h  \T 
continnous  pressure  of  the  tube  would  press  back  the'^uMtc^^^^^^^^^^ 
patient  was  completely  cured  in  about  two  months,' the  opelg  do.^^' 
without  further  operative  interference.    If  this  simple  treatment  S  f  h«  ^ 

r'sr^H^r     ^^"^^^-^-^'^  opt^rrrsut;'  s 

gut,  with  or  without  removal  of  a  portion. 

thP  fii!""-^?' t^^'o  important  indications  have  to  be  fulfilled  • 
the  first  IS  to  diminish  or  destroy  the  projecting  valvular  or  spur-like  process' 
done  thl  :  ^^^^^^^«^^he  continuity  of  thetanal  ;  and,  aft'er  thi'  hrS 
done,  the  external  wound  may  be  closed,  by  paring  its  edges,  and  brin<^  n^ 
them  together  with  sutures.  6  .  i^nnoin^ 

The  first  object  is  accomplished  by  the  enterotome  (Fig.  802)  ;  this  consists 


Fig.  802  — Dupuytren's 
Enterotome. 


JFig,  803.- Enterotome  applied. 


of  an  instrument  something  like  a  pair  of  scissors,  with  blunt  but  serrated 
blades,  which  may  be  brought  together  by  acting  upon  a  screw  that  traverses 
Its  handle.  One  blade  of  the  instrument  (a)  is  passed  into  the  upper,  the 
other  {b)  into  the  lower  portion  of  the  intestine  ;  they  are  then  approximated 
slowly,  and  fixed  by  means  of  the  screw  in  such  a  way  as  to  compress  on  each 
side  the  spur-like  process  (Fig.  803).  Yery  gradually,  day  by  day,  this  screw 
is  tightened  so  as  to  induce  sloughing  of  this  projection,  and  cohesion  of  its 
serous  surfaces.  As  this  process  goes  on,  the  irritation  caused  by  the  instru- 
ment will  occasion  inflammatory  exudation  in  the  angle  formed  by  the. 
intestine,  so  that  the  peritoneum  and  mesentery  become  consolidated,  and  all 
opening  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  avoided.  Should  the  spur-Hke  process  be 
accidentally  cut  through  before  the  lymph  is  thrown  out  in  sufficient  quantity, 
the  peritoneum  would  be  opened,  and  death  would  probably  ensue  ;  hence 
the  necessity  for  caution  in  this  procedure.  As  soon  as  the  blades  of  the 
instrument  have  come  into  contact,  and  the  spur-like  process  has  consequently 
sloughed  away,  the  great  obstacle  to  the  closure  of  the  artificial  anus  will 
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,e  ..oved.  and  the  continuity  of  t.e  c^^^^ 

lips  of  the  external  opening  may  be  P;;^  ^^^^^^^^^^  years,  possibly 

li  some  cases,  from  the  length  of  tme  t  at  has  ^^^^  ^  J I       V  for 

-the  tistula  continues  permanently  patent,  and  tieatmen 

its  closure.    Its  existence  is  not  --mpatable  jth  ^^^^'^^^^^ 

l,ave  had  two  -es  -der  m^^^^^^^^^  ZZ^:^^^  clischarged 

about  fifty  years  of  age,  the  whole  ot  the  .     consequence  of 

the  ^l^gl^^^S  X  o^lv  eighty,  who  for  upwards  of  thirty  year. 

i:ra  Sfi'tlt^hf  ^ig^groin,  cLequent  on  an  operation  for  femoral 

^'Tthe  second  method  of  operating  adopted  by  Dittel,  Billroth,  Czerny,  and 
J:ytthrSontinental  Snr^,  the.gut  ^J^^^l^^^ 
awa/  from  its  adhesions  ^to^^^^^^^^^^  ^  t«l  Ip^tied 

b^f^ the  ';rt  r  ;  co—     ?he  extemal  opening  must  be  carefully 

"^^li:^^^:^^         prope^y  disinfected  b. 
caTbol  c  ^^^^^^^^    may  be  pushed  into  the  upper  orifice  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
an^f^ca^L  mat  er.  ^The  opening  through  which  the  gut  protrudes  must  then 
be  eJarged  by  an  incision  carried  in  the  most  convement  dn-ection,  and  the 
0  ut  Sed  away  and  drawn  out.    If  the  opening  is  on  one  side  only  and 
vet  sm  tit  may  be  closed  by  sutures  ;  if  large,  the  whole  affected  portion 
If  Le  gu   is  cutaway.    The  details  of  this  operation  are  described  later 
on  as  they  are  identical  with  those  practised  in  the  removal  ot  portions  of 
nteLe  f'or  other  causes.    The  death-rate  among  the  V^^^^^^^^^ 
which  this   operation  has  been  performed  is   high  ;   so  it   must  not 
be  licrhtly  undertaken.    If  the  patient  suffers  merely  from  a  f^Bcal  fistula, 
which  can  easily  be  controlled  by  a  pad,  it  would  evidently  be  unjustifiable  o 
submit  him  to  the  risk  of  such  an  operation.    If,  however,  the  patient  _i. 
otherwise  in  good  health,  but  suffering  great  inconvenience  from  the  artificial 
anus,  and  other  means  have  failed,  the  operation  holds  out  a  fair  prospect  of 
relief  and  may  be  undertaken.  -n  v 

In  comparing  these  two  methods  of  treating  an  artificial  anus  it  will  be- 
found  that  resection  and  suture  is  more  certain  than  the  use  ot  the 
enterotome  in  its  results,  but  is  also  attended  Avith  a  higher  mortality 
Thus  of  111  cases  collected  by  Korte  in  which  the  enterotome  was  used 
•  11  died  and  in  30  the  operation  failed  ;  whereas  of  39  cases  collected  by 
Makins,'  which  were  treated  by  resection,  1.5  died,  and  in  3  others  the 
artificial  anus  was  not  cured.    In  both  instances  the  mortality  is  much  lower- 
than  that  which  has  hitherto  followed  the  treatment  of  gangrenous  gut  by 
immediate  resection  and  suture  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  as  Lockwood 
and  Kendal  Franks  have  very  rightly  insisted,  that  these  secondary  operations 
are  perfovraed  only  on  those  patients  who  escape  the  many  dangers  resulting 
from  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus— probably^  only  10  to  20  per  cent  of 

the  whole  number  (see  p.  854).  tv    i  • 

Treatment  of  Strangulated  Hernia  by  Aspiration.— Dieulafoy,  m 
1873,  suggested  that  the  reduction  of  a  strangulated  hernia  might  be  effected 
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by  removing  the  fluid  and  gaseous  contents  of  the  included  portion  of 
gut  by  means  of  the  aspirator,  through  a  needle  not  exceeding.  1    i'  ,  ^ 
dmmetei-,  and  immediately  employing  taxis.    He  recorded  27  cases  i  "  "J 
which  the  treatment  was  successful  ;  in  the  remaining  7  it  was  hL 
Others,  however,  have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  such  results  and  Tw  ''' 
sums  up  the  experience  of  the  Parisian  surgeons  by  saying  S  one  If  f'' 
things  happens  :  if  a  small  needle  be  used,l  becoLrcTolefand  ^  tl  L 
nothing  ;  If  a  large  needle  be  inserted,  fecal  extravasation  frequentl„ 
from  the  puncture.    In  very  large  passively  strangulated  hernia, 
distended  with  gas,  the  introduction  of  a  fine  needle  might  pos  ib  y  a  J 
m  reduction,  and  experience  has  shown  that  if  it  be  below  ith  inch  n 
diameter  the  risk  of  f^cal  extravasation  is  scarcely  appreciable.  1n  one  ca^ 
m  University  College  Hospital  in  which  aspiration  was  tried,  and  the  patie^ 
died  a  few  minutes  afterwards  from  other  causes,  neither  gas  nor  fluid  could 
be  squeezed  from  the  punctures  at  the  post-mortem  examination.    In  ordinary 
cases  aspiration  should  never  be  practised  in  preference  to  the  ordinary 
operation  for  hernia.  •' 
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INGUINAL  HEBNIA. 

By  Inguinal  Hernia  is  meant  that  protrusion  which  occupies  the  whole 
or  a  portion  of  the  inguinal  canal,  and  when  fully  formed,  passes  out  of  the 
external  abdominal  ring  into  the  scrotum.    An  inguinal  hernia  is  said  to  be 
Incomplete  or  a  Bubonocele,  so  long  as  it  is  contained  withm  the  canal ;  60m- 
plete,  when  it  passes  out  of  the  external  ring  ;  Scrotal,  when  it  distends  the 
scrotum  ;  Ohlique,  when  it  occupies  the  whole  course  of  the  canal  ;  Direct, 
when  it  passes  forwards  through  a  limited  extent  of  it ;  Congemtal,  when  it 
descends  through  an  unobliterated  processus  vaginalis  and  lies  in  the  sac  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis  ;  and  Encysted,  or  Infantile,  when  it  lies  behind  this. 
Inguinal  hernifs  constitute  the  commonest  species  of  rupture,  and  would  be 
much  more  frequent  than  they  are,  were  it  not  for  the  obliquity  of  the  canal, 
and  the  manner  in  which  its  sides  are  applied  to  one  another,  and  closely  over- 
lap the  spermatic  cord.    They  occur  with  greatest  readiness  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  canal  is  short  and  the  apertures  wide.    Although  these  herniae  are 
commonly  incomplete  in  their  early  stages,  it  is  seldom  that  they  come  under 
observation  of  the  Surgeon  until  the  protrusion  has  passed  beyond  the  external 
abdominal  ring. 

Oblique  Inguinal  Hernia,  often  called  External,  on  account  of  its  relation 
to  the  epigastric  artery,  passes  through  the  whole  length  of  the  canal,  from 
one  ring  to  the  other. 

Coverings  of  Oblique  Hernia. — As  the  hernia  passes  along  the  canal,  it 
necessarily  receives  the  same  investments  as  the  spermatic  cord,  although 
these  are  often  greatly  modified  by  being  elongated,  hypertrophied,  and  other- 
wise altered  in  appearance.    If  we  regard  the  inguinal  canal  as  consisting  of 
a  series  of  protrusions  of  the  different  layers  of  the  abdominal  parietes,  the 
outermost  being  the  skin,  and  the  innermost  the  fascia  transversalis  with  the 
peritoneum  applied  to  this,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  hernia  in  its 
descent  has  these  prolongations  drawn  over  it,  thus  becoming  successively 
invested  with  the  same  coverings  as  the  spermatic  cord.    Thus  it  first  pushes 
.  before  it  that  portion  of  the  peritoneum  which  lies  in  the  fossa  just  external  to 
the  epigastric  vessels  ;  it  next  receives  an  investment  from  the  subperitoneal 
fat,  which,  uniting  with  the  fascia  transversalis,  constitutes  the  fascia  propria 
of  the  sac  ;  as  it  passes  under  the  internal  oblique,  it  receives  some  of  the 
fibres  of  this  muscle,  in  the  shape  of  the  cremasteric  fascia  ;  and,  lastly,  when 
•  it  reaches  the  external  abdominal  ring,  which  it  greatly  distends  and  renders 
round  and  open,  it  becomes  covered  by  the  intercolumnar  fascia,  receiving  also 
a  partial  investment  around  its  neck  from  some  of  the  expanded  and  thickened 
fibrous  bands  that  lie  near  the  ring,  and  which  are  always  most  marked  upon 
its  outer  side. 
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Relations  of  Oblique  Hernia.-The  relations  of  the  spermatic  cor^  . 
testis,  and  ol;  .the  epigastric  artery,  to  an  inguinal  hernia,  ar  ol  ^at^  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
ance.  T\^^  SJ,o,■mahccord^v\\\  ahnost  invariably  be  found  to  be  sit^-XtlT 
or  j.ther^u,Klerneath  the  oblique  inguinal  hernia  ;  and  tl!:  uJ^^^!^ 
■  to  lie  at  Its  lower  and  back  part,  where  it  may  always  be  distinctly  m  t 
we  cases  the  elements  of  the  spermatic  cord  become  separated,  he 
deferens  lying  on  one  side,  and  the  spermatic  vessels  on  the  other    lu  otW 
still  rarer  cases  a  specimen  of  which  is  in  the  University  College  Museum 
hernia  lies  behind  the  cord  and  has  the  testis  in  front.    In  other  cases 
It  may  happen  that  the  elements  of  the  cord  are  all  separately  spread  ouC 
he  back  of  the  hernial  tumour.    The  .;.^..s-/n.  artery  has  the  ime  rela  iong 
to  the  oblique  ingumal  hernia  that  it  has  to  the  spermatic  cord,  lying  TtZ 
inner  side  of  and  behind  its  neck.    The  pressure  of  large  and  old  inguinal 
hernise  has,  however,  a  tendency  to  modify  somewhat  the  relations  of  this 
vessel.    By  distending  the  rings,  and  dragging  the  posterior  wall  downwards 
and  inwards,  they  shorten  the  canal,  and  cause  a  great  deflection  of  the  arterv 
irom  Its  natural  course,  which  is  changed  from  an  oblique  direction  to  one 
curved  downwards  and  inwards,  towards  the  outer  edge  of  the  rectus  muscle 
The  sac  of  an  mgumal  hernia  may  be  formed  by  the  unobliterated  funicular 
portion  of  the  processus  vaginalis  (p.  868),  which  retains  its  communication 
with  the  peritoneum  but  is  shut  oflF  from  the  tunica  vaginalis  below   To  such 
a  hernia  the  name  "ftmicular''  is  applied.  Clinically  it  does  not  differ  from  an 
ordinary  acquired  inguinal  hernia,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  children  it  is  the 
most  common  form  of  hernia.    The  sac  is  usually  very  thin,  and  intimatelv 
connected  with  the  structures  of  the  spermatic  cord. 

Direct  Inguinal  Hernia.— This  does  not  pass  out  like  the  obhque  through 
the  internal  abdominal  ring,  but  pushes  forwards  through  a  triangular  space, 
which  is  bounded  by  the  epigastric  artery  on  the  outer  side,  the  edge  of  the 
rectus  on  the  inner,  and  the  crural  arch  at  its  base  ;  through  this  the  hernial 
tumour  protrudes,  pushing  before  it  or  rupturing  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
inguinal  canal. 

Coverings  of  Direct  Hernia.— These  vary  according  to  the  length  of  the 
canal  that  the  hernia  traverses,  and  the  portion  of  the  posterior  wall  through 
which  it  protrudes.  In  fact,  there  are  at  least  two  distinct  forms  of  dire'ct 
inguinal  hernia,  which  differ  in  their  relation  to  the  obliterated  hypogastric 
artery.  One,  the  more  common  variety,  is  situated  internal  to  the  cord-like 
remains  of  this  vessel,  between  it  and  the  outer  edge  of  the  rectus.  The  other 
is  situated  outside  this  vessel,  between  it  and  the  epigastric  artery. 

In  the  form  of  direct  inguinal  hernia  which  lies  internal  to  tlie  hi/pogastric 
artery,  the  protrusion  takes  place  through  that  part  of  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  inguinal  canal  which  is  situated  almost  behind  and  opposite  to  the  external 
ring.  In  this  situation,  the  investments  successively  received  by  the  hernia 
are,  first,  the  peritoneum,  the  subperitoneal  fat,  and  the  fascia  transversalis  : 
it  then  comes  into  contact  with  the  conjoined  tendons  of  the  internal  oblique 
and  transversalis  muscles,  which  it  may  either  rupture  or  push  before  it, 
thinned  out  and  expanded.  Most  frequently  these  are  ruptured,  constituting- 
a  partial  investment  to  the  protrusion,  which  is  most  evident  on  the  innermost 
part  of  the  sac,  that  which  is  nearest  the  mesial  line.  As  the  hernia  passes- 
through  the  external  ring,  it  receives  from  it  the  intercolumuar  fascia,  and 
lastly,  it  is  invested  by  the  common  fascia  and  integuments. 
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la  the  m-c  for.n  of  direct  inguinal  hernia  which  lies  -"f  -^ff^^ 

iTerinrthatthe  obli|ue  does,  though  its  investment  by  the  cremaster  ,«  not 
roe  feet    It  does  not  come  into  relation  with  the  conjoined  tendon. 

Relltoons  of  Direct  Hernia.-In  the  direct  inguinal  hernia,  the  spormatu: 
,™?Ii^^  to  die  outer  side  of  the  sac  ;  and  its  elements  are  never  separated  from 
1  anothe.  as  occasionally  happens  in  the  oblique.  The  «arin.  artery  als<, 
Ton  ?he  outer  side,  but  usually  arches  very  distinctly  over  the  neek  of  the  sac, 
sonietimes  indeed  completely  eneirchng  the  upper  as  well  as  the  outer  margin 

*^Lomplete  Hernia,  or  Bubonocele,  is  usually  of  the  ohlique  kind  ;  tat 


Fig.  S04.— DouUe  Direct  Inguinal  Hernia ;  Neck 
Sac  crossed  by  Epigastric  Artery. 


•Fig.  80-5. — Double  Inguinal  Hernia-- 
on  tlie  same  side  ;  Oblique  above, 
Direct  below;  separated  by  Bpi- 
.i;ast,ric  Vessels. 


Lawrence  pointed  out  that  it  may  be  direct.  It  often  escapes  notice,  -bufc 
may  not  unfrequently  be  observed  on  the  opposite  side  to  an  ordinary  inguinal 
hernia. 

Double  Inguinal  Herniae,  on  opposite  sides,  are  of  very  common  occm-- 
rence,  and  they  may  be  of  the  same,  or  of  different  forms.  In  some  instances, 
the  two  forms  may  be  observed  on  the  same  side  (Fig.  805). 

Signs  of  Inguinal  Hernia. — The  signs  of  inguinal  hernia  vary  somewhat 
according  to  its  character,  whether  incomplete,  complete  or  scrotal,  oblique  or 
direct.  In  the  imom'plete  hernia,  a  degree  of  fulness  will  be  perceived  in  the 
canal  when  the  patient  stands  or  coughs  ;  and,  on  pressing  the  jBlnger  ou  the 
internal  ring,  or  passing  it  up  through  the  external  ring,  and  directing  the 
patient  to  cough,  a  distinct  impulse,  together  with  a  swelling,  may  be  felt.  In 
the  ordinary  obligue  inguinal  hernia,  a  tumour  of  an  oblong  or  oval  shape, 
oblique  in  its  direction,  taking  the  course  of  the  canal  downwards  and 
forwards,  will  be  felt  protruding  through  the  external  abdominal  ring,  and 
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presenting  all  the  usual  signs  of  a  hernia.    So  long  as  it  is  confined  to 
neighbourhood  ot  the  pubes,  it  is  of  moderate  size!  but  when  onc^  ttt 
the  scrotum,  where  it  meets  with  less  resistance,  it  may  gradually  enlar. 
until  It  attains  an  enormous  bulk.    The  testicle,  ho.vever,  may  always  be  S 
with  tolerable  distmctness  at  its  posterior  inferior  part.    When  of  lame  «  . 
these  ruptures  usually  contain  both  intestine  and  omentum,  most  frequentlv 
portion  of  the  ileum,  though  the  various  other  viscera,  such  as  the  c^cl 
sigmoid  flexure,  bladder,  &c.,  have  been  found  in  them.    In  the  direct  inJml 
herma,  the  symptoms  closely  resemble  those  of  the  ol.lique,  except  that  X 
tumour  IS  more  rounded,  and  usually  not  so  large;  the  neck  is  wider  aud 
situated  near  the  root  of  the  penis,  with  the  cord  on  its  outer  side  'The 
oblique  inguinal  hernia  is  most  common  in  young  males,  whilst  the  direct  form 
IS  almost  confined  to  elderly  men.    This  appears  to  be  owing  to  the  imperfect 
closure  of  the  funicular  process  of  the  peritoneum  being  the  common  cause  of 
the  first,  and  absorption  of  fat  of  the  second,  form. 

The  different  forms  of  inguinal  hernia  are  not  unfrequently  complicated 
with  various  other  affections  :  either  with  other  kinds  of  rupture,  or  with 
diseases  of  the  cord  or  testis,  such  as  hydrocele  and  varicocele.  These  com- 
plications make  the  diagnosis  more  obscure,  but  with  care  and  practice  it  may 
generally  easily  be  made  out. 

The  Diagnosis  of  inguinal  hernia  is  usually  readily  effected,  the  characters 
and  position  of  the  tumour  enabling  the  Surgeon  to  determine  its  true  nature. 
In  most  cases  it  is  useless  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  the  hernia  is 
oblique  or  direct  ;  all  old  obhque  hernige  having  a  tendency  to  drag  the  inner 
ring  downwards  and  inwards,  so  as  to  bring  it  nearly  opposite  to  the  outer 
one,  shortening  or  destroying  the  obliquity  of  the  canal.  Hence  the  direction 
of  the  neck  and  of  the  axis  of  the  tumour  in  these  cases  so  nearly  resembles 
what  is  met  with  in  the  direct  hernia,  that  the  Surgeon  should  not  be  guided 
in  an  operation,  more  particularly  in  the  division  of  the  stricture,  by  any 
imaginary  diagnosis.  Femoral  hernia  may  occasionally  be  confounded  with 
inguinal  ;  the  distinguishing  points  between  the  two  will  be  considered  in  the 
section  on  femoral  hernia. 

The  diagnosis  of  inguinal  hernia  from  other  diseases  in  this  vicinity  has  to 
be  considered  under  the  two  conditions  in  which  the  rupture  is  found, — 1,  in 
the  canal,  and  2,  in  the  scrotum. 

1.  Whilst  still  lying  in  the  canal,  inguinal  hernia  requires  to  be  diagnosed 
from  the  following  conditions  : — a.  Abscess,  descending  from  the  interior  of  the 
abdomen  or  pelvis  through  the  canal,  and  passing  out  through  the  abdominal 
ring.  The  diagnosis  may  here  be  effected  by  recognizing  the  soft  fluctuating 
feel  of  the  abscess,  which,  though  reducible  on  pressure,  and  descending  on 
coughing  with  a  distinct  impulse,  does  not  present  the  more  solid  characters 
and  the  gurgling  sensation  of  a  hernia.  Encysted  and  Diffused  Hydrocele  of 
the  Cord.  In  the  encysted  hydrocele  there  is  a  smooth  oval  swelling  situated 
on  the  cord,  which  can  be  apparently  reduced,  being  pushed  up  into  the  canal, 
and  descends  again  on  coughing  or  straining  ;  but  it  may  be  distinguished  from 
hernia  by  being  always  of  the  same  size,  by  not  being  reducible  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen,  by  the  absence  of  all  gurgle,  and  by  its  very  defined  outline. 
If  the  testicle  be  drawn  downwards  the  encysted  hydrocele  becomes  fixed  and 
is  no  longer  reducible  even  into  the  canal.  In  the  diffused  hydrocele  of  the 
cord,  which  is  an  extremely  rare  affection,  the  absence  of  distinct  impulse  on 
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oughin,,  and  the  i,npossiMity  of  ^f^^^f  Z^el^^ 
he  abdominal  cavity,  will  distmgmsli  it  fiom  l^^rma  j:.  j 
'ord  is  distinguished  by  the  soft  and  fluctuating  nature  of  ^1  ^/^^^^^^^^^^ 
ecchymosis,  the  impossibiUty  of  complete  reduction,  and  the  ^bs  nee  ot 
Sin  Fau/or  other  Ttmours  occasionally  form  on  the  cord  ;  but  the 

!-;icribed  Character  and  limited  size  of  these  -^^^-f '  "^^^^.t 
mnulse  on  coughing,  and  of  reducibility  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and 
Z^xatr^entiie  testicle  is  diwn  down  so  as  to  put  the  cord  on  th 
.tretch  will  prove  that  they  are  not  herniEe.    e.  Retenhon  of  the  Testis  mm 
I^I^Ll  will  give  riL  to  a  swelling,  which  closely  -sembles  inc^^^^^^^^^ 
inguinal  hernia  ;  and  if  it  should  happen  to  become  inflamed  in  this  situation, 
he  difficulty  of  the  diagnosis  from  strangulated  hernia  may  be  very  con  side  - 
b  e    In  the  ordinary  undescended  testis,  the  absence  of  that  organ  m  he 
scroiumonthe  afi-ected  side,  the  peculiar  sickening  pain  occasioned  by  the 
ni^ssre  of  the  tumour,  the  absence  of  gurgling,  and  of  all  possibility  of  reduc- 
wm^^^^^^^^^^  the  diagnosis  to  be  efi'ected.  /.  moaned  Undescended  Testis 
F  om  this  it  is  not  always  at  once  easy  to  make  the  diagnosis  of  mcomp  ete 
inguinal  hernia  in  a  state  of  strangulation,  with  which  ^^^f^^^^ll^'^^^^ 
plfcated.    This  point  in  diagnosis  will  be  more  fully  treated  of  m  spealang  of 
congenital  hernia.    In  the  meanwhile,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  absence  of 
persistent  and  continuous  vomiting  and  constipation,  the  feel  of  the  tumour, 
hard  below,  elastic  above,  and  the  peculiar  testicular  pam  when  it  is  compressed, 
will  enable  the  Surgeon  to  recognize  its  true  nature.  n      .  ^ 

2  When  the  hernia  has  descended  i?ito  the  scrotum,  it  may  be  confounded 
with  •  a.  Hydrocele  of  the  Tunica  Vaginalis.    In  this  disease  there  is  an  oval 
or  pyriform  tumour,  usually  translucent,  dull  on  percussion,  unchangeable 
in  gize  or  shape  by  pressure,  and  having  the  cord  clear  and  distinct  above  it, 
u'ith  an  absence  of  impulse  on  coughing,  or  of  gurgling  in  attempts  at  reduc- 
tion   The  resemblance  is  greater  in  cases  in  which  the  sac  of  the  hydrocele  is 
prolonged  upwards  into  the  inguinal  canal.    The  patient  will  usually  have 
noticed  in  hydrocele  that  the  swelling  first  appeared  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scrotum,  while  in  hernia  it  descended  from  above.    In  cases  of  congenital 
hydrocele  in  children,  in  which  there  is  still  an  opening  communicating  with 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  tumour  may  be  diminished  in  size  by  steady  pressure, 
but  gradually  returns,  fluctuates,  and  is  translucent.    In  these  cases  its 
translucency,  and  the  gradual  manner  in  which  the  sac  is  emptied  and  is 
refilled,  very  ditferent  from  the  sudden  slipping  up  and  protrusion  of  a  hernia, 
enable  the  Surgeon  to  establish  the  diagnosis.    In  infants,  however,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  a  hernia  is  often  translucent,  as  it  seldom  contains 
omentum,  and  the  contents  of  the  gut  may  be  chiefly  gas.    It  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  hernia  is  complicated  ivith  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginahs.  Li 
these  cases  the  two  separate- tumours  can  usually  be  distinguished,  there  being 
some  degree  of  constriction,  or  of  consolidation,  between  them.    The  hydrocele 
will  present  its  ordinary  characters  of  translucency,  irreducibility,  and  circum- 
scribed outline,  and  is  placed  chiefly  below  the  hernia,  which  lies  towards  the 
upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  scrotum,  and  may  be  distinguished  by  its  reduci- 
bihty  and  impulse  on  coughing.    It  sometimes  happens,  as  in  a  case  which 
once  fell  under  my  observation,  that  a  hydrocele  of  the  cord  is  associated  ivith 
one  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  a  hernia  ;  in  such  circumstances,  the  diagnosis 
requires  a  little  care,  but  may  be  effected  readily  enough  by  separately  deter- 
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mining  the  characters  of  the  different  swellings.    I.  Varicocek    Here  th 
diagnosis  may  be  effected  in  the  way  pointed  out  by  Astley  Cooper  Th,' 
patient  should  be  placed  in  the  recumbent  position,  and  the  swelling  reduced 
the  Surgeon  then  presses  upon  the  external  ring  with  his  lingers,  taking  car,' 
to  cover  the  whole  of  it,  and  desires  the  patient  to  stand  up.    If  it  be  a  hernia 
the  tumour  cannot  descend  ;  but  if  it  be  a  varicocele,  it  will  reappear  vhUsf 
the  pressure  ts  leing  kept  up,  the  blood  being  conveyed  into  it  through  the 
spermatic  arteries,    c.  Tumours  of  the  Testis.    These  may  be  distinguished 
from  hernia  by  their  solid  feel,  rounded  shape,  by  the  absence  of  all  impulse  on 
coughing,  and,  especially,  by  the  cord  being  felt  free  and  clear  above  them,  and 
the  ingninal  canal  unoccupied,    d.  Jlcematocele  of  the  Twiica  Vaginalis.  Here 
the  cause  of  the  swelling,  its  oval  shape,  opacity,  solid  feel,  the  absence  of 
impulse  on  coughing,  and  the  defined  characters  of  the  cord,  will  enable  the 
Surgeon  to  make  the  diagnosis. 

Hernia  into  the  Tunica  Vaginalis.  Congenital  Inguinal  Hernia. 
—After  the  descent  of  the  testes  into  the  scrotum  the  communication  of  the 

processus  vaginalis  testis  with  the  peritoneum  usually 
becomes  obliterated  ;  the  funicular  portion  which  li4 
in  front  of  the  Qord  remains  only  as  a  delicate  thread 
of  fibrous  tissue,'  while  the  unobliterated  testicular 
portion  forms  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis.  It  occasion- 
ally happens  that  the  funicular  portion  remains  opeu, 
and  along  the  unobliterated  processus  vaginalis  testis  the 
gut  and  omentum  may  descend  into  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
and  thus  constitute  the  condition  known  as  congenital 
inguinal  hernia  (  Fig.  SOfi).  It  therefore  differs  from 
ordinary  inguinal;  hernia  in  the  fact  that  the  sac  is  not 
a  new  Ibrmation.  The  hernia  is  necessarily  oblique, 
ibllowiug  the  course  of  the  cord.  When  the  testicle 
has  imperfectly  descended  into  the  scrotum,  the  hernia 
may  remain  in  the  groin,  but  most  commonly  it 
reaches  the  scrotum. 
,  The  term  "  congenital  hernia"  is  apt  to  be  misleading  ;  the  anatomical  con- 
dition which  predisposes  to  the  hernia  is  congenital,  but  the  hernia  itself  is 
not.  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  it  is  true,  that  these  hernise  show  them- 
selves early  in  life,  in  infants  a  few  weeks  or  months  old  ;  though  even  at  these 
ages  the  funicular  prolongation  of  the  peritoneum  may  be  so  completely 
occluded  that  the  hernia  which  occurs  is  ^f  an  ordinary  character.  Not  un- 
frequently, however,  the  hernia  does  not  take  place  until  a  considerably  later 
period  of  life  than  this,  and  may  suddenly  happen  in  the  adult :  thus  Velpeau 
relates  instances  in  which  it  occurred  for  the  first  time  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  twenty-five.  I  have  operated  on  a  man  about  fiity  years  of  age, 
in  whom,  on  the  most  careful  inquiry,  it  would  appear  that  the  protrusion  had 
not  shown  itself  until  he  was  about  thirty. 

Signs  and  Diagnosis. — The  signs  of  hernia  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  closely 
resemble  those  of  the  ordinary  oblique  ;  most  commonly,  however,  if  scrotal, 
the  tumour  is  much  rounded,  and  the  neck  feels  narrow  and  constricted.  The 
testis,  also,  cannot  be  felt  separate  from  the  tumour,  but  is  surrounded  by, 
and,  as  it  were,  buried  in,  the  substance  of  the  hernia,  through  which  it  may 
sometimes  be  felt  at  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  scrotum.    In  an  ordinary 


Fig.  806.— Hernia  into  tlie 
Tunica  Vaginalis. 
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Uuinal  hernia,  the  tenser  the  sac  the  more  clearly  is  the  testicle  seen  and  felt 
Ee  it  •  in  a  congenital  hernia,  if  the  sac  is  tense  the  testicle  cannot  be 
■  K  all  '  On  inquh-y,  also,  it  will  sometimes  be  found  either  that  the  henna 
has  existed  in  childhood,  or  that  the  testis  is  still  in  the  canal,  or  has  descended 
l-iter  than  usual.    A  hernia  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  may  be  associated  with  a 
a.naenital  hydrocele.    In  these  cases,  after  the  fluid  has  been  returned  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity  by  directing  the  patient  to  lie  on  his  back  and  raising 
the  scrotum,  the  portion  of  protruded  gut  may  be  felt  and  recognised  by  its 
•ruro-le  and  upward  slip  when  reduced/   This  hernia  may  be  associated  with 
Thelestis,  either  undescending  or  lyin^  at  the  external  abdominal  ring.  In 
the  first  case,  the  hernia  is,  of  course,  incomplete  ;  in  the  second,  it  is  scrotal. 
\\'hen  incomplete,  the.  diagnosis  may  be  made  by  feeling  a  soft  svvelhng  with 
the  ordinary  hernial  signs  above  the  testis. 

When  symptoms  of  strangulated  hernia  occur  in  a  person  in  whom  the  testes 
hare  not  descended  into  the  scrotum,  the  diagnosis  may  be  very  difficult,.  An 
,.blon6-  or  rounded  tumour,  tense  and  painful,  will  be  found  to  occupy  the 
ino-uinal  canal,  not  passing  beyond  the  .  external  ring,  with  some  abdominal 
tenderness,  and  possibly  nausea  and  constipation.  The  question  here  arises  as 
to  the  nature  of  this  tumour  :  Is  it  simply  an  inflamed  undescended  testis  ? 
'  Or  is  it  an  undescended  testis,  inflamed  or  not,  as  the  case  may  be,  having  a 
knuckle  of  strangulated  intestine  lying  behind  it  ? 

When  the  tumour  consists  chiefly  of  an  inflamed  undescended  testis,  the 
pain  will  be  of  that  peculiar  character  which  is  indicative  of  orchitis,  and  the 
constitutional  symptoms  of  strangulation,  however  simulated  for  a  time,  will 
not  be  persistently  present.    The  following  case  is  a  good  illustration  of  this 
condition.    A  man,  aged  about  forty,  said  to  be  labouring  under  strangulated 
hernia,  was  sent  up  from  the  country  for  operation.    On  being  called  to  him, 
I  found  the  house-surgeon  attempting  the  reduction  of  the  tumour  in  the  hot 
bath.    The  history  showed  that: -the.  patient  had  for  the  previous  two  days 
suffered  from  occasional  vomituag,  and  had  been  constipated  ;  that  the  tumour 
in  the  groin  had  not  appeared  suddenly,  though  it  had  enlarged  with  great 
rapidity  ;  that  it  was  excessively  painf  ul ;  and  that  he  had  always  worn  a  truss 
for  a  supposed  rupture  on  that  side,  until  the  last  few  weeks,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  instrument  breaking,  he  had  discontinued  it.    On  examination, 
a  tumour  about  as  large  as  the  fist  was  found  in  the  right  inguinal  canal  :  it 
was  tender  to  the  touch,  hard,  and  irregular  at  the  upper  and  outer  part,  .but 
somewhat  soft  and  fluctuating  below  ;  when  the  finger  was  passed  into  the 
external  ring,  the  outline  of  the  tumour  could  be  very  distinctly  felt  in  the 
canal.  There  was  no  impulse  in  it  on  coughing,  but  there  was  some  abdominal 
tenderness  on  that  side.    The  right  testis  was  not  in  the  scrotum.    I  ordered 
the  man  to  be  bled,  the  tumour  to  be  leeched,  and  salines  administered  :  under 
this  treatment  the  case  did  well.    When  a  knuckle  of  strangulated  intestine 
lies  behind  and  above  the  testis,  still  retained  above  the  external  ring,  the 
symptoms  of  strangulation  will  be  violent  and  persistent  ;   and  this,  even 
though  the  tumour  present  but  little  the  ordinary  character  of  a  hernia.  In 
fact,  in  such  a  case,  the  Surgeon  is  guided  by  the  character  of  the  general 
symptoms,  and  not  by  those  of  the  local  condition.    In  a  case  of  this  kind  to 
which  I  was  called,  there  could  be  felt  behind  and  above  an  inflamed  and 
swollen  testicle  which  lay  at  the  external  abdominal  ring,  a  small,  hard,  round 
tumour  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  canal.    As  symptoms  of  strangulation 
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were  urgent,  this  was  cut  down  upon,  the  anterior  wall  of  the  canal  was  in 
cised,  and  the  tunica  vaginalis,  much  distended  with  fluid,  was  laid  open  when 
a  small  knuckle  of  intestine  was  found  lying  at  its  upper  part,  very  tiehtlv 
constricted  by  the  inner  ring.   But  in  some  cases  the  diagnosis  is  not  so  easy 
the  whole  tumour  lying  in  the  canal  feels  smooth,  elastic,  and  uniform,  so  that 
no  examination  can  enable  the  Surgeon  to  say  with  certainty  whether  the 
tumour  is  an  inflamed  testis  surrounded  by  a  hydrocele,  or  whether  there  is  a 
loop  of  intestine  lying  above  an  undescended  testis.    In  such  cases  as  these 
however,  the  Surgeon  is  guided  in  the  course  he  should  adopt  by  the  symptoms' 
If  these  indicate  strangulation  of  intestine,  he  should,  without  further  delay! 
cut  dowTi  on  the  tumour  and  examine  its  nature. 

Encysted  Hernia  of  the  Tunica  Vaginalis,  or  Infantile  Hernia.— 
In  this  variety  the  hernia  does  not  enter  the  tunica  vaginalis,  but  forms  a 
separate  sac,  which  passes  down  behind  the  processus  vaginalis ;  the  latter, 
although  its  communication  with  the  peritoneum  is  obliterated,  remains  open 
along  the  greater  part  of  its  length  (Fig.  807).  Should  an  operation  be  under- 
taken in  such  a  case,  the  tunica  vaginalis  will  be  opened 
first,  and  altogether  behind  this  will  be  found  the  hernial 
sac,  three  separate  layers  of  peritoneum  requiring  division 
before  the  contents  of  the  hernia  are  exposed  (Fig,  807). 
In  some  instances  the  hernial  sac  bulges  so  prominently 
into  the  tunica  vaginalis  that  it  appears  as  if  descending 
into  it  from  above — a  condition  from  which  the  name 
"  encysted  "  has  been  derived.  According  to  another 
view  of  the  nature  of  encysted  hernia,  the  funicular 
portion  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  partly  obstructed  by  a 
septum,  or  by  being  converted  into  filamentous  tissue, 
but  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  a  pouch  above,  which  is 
Fig.  SOT.— Infantile  Hernia,   protruded  dowu  iuto  the  tunica  vaginalis  by  the  hernia 

entering  it.  According  to  Lockwood  there  is  no 
evidence  to  support  such  a  view.  In  many  cases  it  is  possible  to  trace  a 
distinct  band  which  connects  the  lower  end  of  the  sac  of  an  infantile 
hernia  to  the  upper  end  of  the  testicle.  Lockwood  has  shown  that  this  band 
contains  plain  muscular  tissue,  which  probably  represents  a  remnant  of  the 
gubernaculum  testis,  and  plays  an  important  part  in  drawing  down  the  hernial 
sac.  The  distinction  between  an  infantile  and  an  acquired  hernia  can  hardly 
be  made  except  during  an  operation  undertaken  for  its  cure  or  for  the  relief 
of  strangulation. 

Interstitial  Hernia. — In  some  cases  of  inguinal  hernia  there  is,  in  addition 
to  the  sac  which  occupies  the  inguinal  canal,  a  more  or  less  extensive  pouch 
lying  between  the  layers  of  the  abdominal  wall.  To  such  a  hernia  the  term 
"  interstitial  "  has  been  applied.  In  very  rare  instances  the  diverticulum  of 
the  sac  has  been  situated  immediately  external  to  the  parietal  peritoneum. 
This  variety  has  been  called  "  properitoucal "  by  Kronlein,  and  the  pouch  of 
the  hernial  sac  has  been  found  in  the  iliac  fossa,  or  in  front  of  the  bladder. 
Its  existence  may  be  quite  unsuspected,  and  death  has  resulted  from  the 
strangulation  of  intestine  in  the  deeply  placed  diverticulum  of  the  sac.  In  the 
more  common  forms  of  interstitial  hernia  the  sac  extends  either  between  the 
internal  and  external  oblique  muscles,  or  lies  superficial  to  the  latter.  The 
hernia  then  causes  a  swellinc:  of  the  abdominal  wall  above  the  inguinal  canal. 
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.  addition  to  that  caused  by  the  projection  of  the  hernia  ^^^0  the  can^H^^^^^^^^ 

^l^tZnlt..  its  upper  part  a  large  diverticulum  passed  ^P--^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
abdominal  wall  between  the  internal  and  external  oblique  muscl  s.  Inte^^^^^^^^^ 
Iwnia  is  frequently  associated  with  an  abnormal  position  of  the  testis  ur 
ureases  tTat  [he  Truss  Society  between  1866  and  1890  M 
that  in  73-4  per  cent,  there  was  some  abnormahty  of  the  tes  s  m  67  1  per 
cent  tie  otan  being  completely  retained  or  having  only  partially  descend  d. 

In^ulnaf  H^^^^^^  in  the  Female  is  much  rarer  than  the  corresponding 
hernifrthe  m"  It  accompanies  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus,  and 
ty  ei  hefL  an-ested  at  the  external  abdominal  ring,  may  pass  into  ^h 
labium  where  it  occasionally  forms  a  tumour  of  considerable  size.  The 
™  olperitoneum  (canal  of  Nuck)  which  accompanies  the  round  ligament 
rusudly  Sosed  at  birth,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  failure  - jhe  oblit^i.^^^^ 
of  the  process  predisposes  to  the  occurrence 

especially  during  childhood.  Such  a  hernia  would  be  analogous  to  the  con- 
genTtai'' variety  in  the  male,  although  there  are  no  anatomical  differences  by 
which  it  can  be  distinguished  from  an  acquired  hernia.  _      •    i  v  • 

Besides  the  contents  commonly  found  in  hernial  sacs,  an  inguinal  hernia 
in  the  female  may  contain  the  ovary.  Fallopian  tube,  or  utems  (See 
Chap  LXXIY  )  It  occasionally  happens  that  an  unobliterated  portion  ot  the 
canal  of  Nuck  becomes  distended  with  fluid,  and  may  be  mistaken  for  an 
inguinal  hernia,  especially  if  a  communication  still  exists  with  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  so  that  the  fluid  is  reducible.  Among  the  conditions  which  have  been 
mistaken  for  a  labial  hernia  may  be  mentioned  lipoma,  cysts,  and  varicose 

veins  of  the  labium.  , 

Treatment— When  an  inguinal  hernia  is  reducible,  the  rupture  must  be 
kept  up  by  a  well-made  truss,  the  pad  of  which,  of  an  oval  shape,  should  press 
not  only  upon  the  external  ring,  but  upon  the  whole  length  of  the  canal. 
In  this  way  a  reducible  hernia  may  occasionally  be  cured,  and  m  young 
children  in  whom  this  result  is  frequently  obtained,  the  truss  should  be  worn 
constantly.    When  a  truss  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  an  irreducible  hernia 
it  should  be  provided  with  a  hollow  cup-shaped  pad  or  a  suspensory  bag, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  rupture.    The  chief  points  relating  to  the  choice 
of  cases  suitable  for  attempting  a  radical  cure  by  operation  have  been  con- 
sidered at  page  829.    For  reducible  inguinal  hernia  operation  may  be  under- 
taken in  children  and  adults  if  a  properly  made  truss  fails  to  keep  up  the 
rupture,  and  in  cases  where  the  use  of  a  truss  proves  a  serious  inconvenience 
to  the  patient.    Irreducible  hernias,  unless  of  very  large  size,  are  usually  suit- 
able for  operation  ;  but  in  all  cases  the  patient's  health  must  be  satisfactory, 
and  the  age  not  too  advanced. 

Radical  Cure  of  Inguinal  Hernia.— It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the 
history  of  the  operations  undertaken  for  the  cure  of  inguinal  hernia.  Among 
the  methods  which  have  almost  universally  been  abandoned  may  be  mentioned 
the  injection  of  irritants  into  or  around  the  sac  with  the  object  of  setting  up 
adhesive  inflammation  in  it,  and  the  closure  of  the  inguinal  canal  by  the 
invagination  of  a  plug  of  the  scrotal  tissues  into  it,  as  in  the  operation  practised 
by  Wutzer,  of  Bonn.  Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  subcutaneous 
method,  which  was  devised  by  Wood  and  extensively  practised  by  him  with 
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very  considerable  success  The  principle  of  this  operation  consisted  in  tbo 
agina  jon  of  the  sac  of  the  hernia,  and  tlie  approximation  of  the  structut 
Wng  the  bonndar,es  of  the  inguinal  canal,  by  the  application  of  a  ^ 
cutaneous  suture  of  tendon  or  wire  through  a  small  opening  in  the  skin  An 
ingenious  modification  of  Wood's  operation  was  devised  by  Dunnett  Spanton 
who,  mstead  of  approximating  the  walls  of  the  canal  by  a  subcutaueo^ 
suture,  used  an  mstrument  like  a  cork-screw,  the  point  of  which  was  intr^ 
duced  through  the  skm  at  the  upper  end  of  the  canal,  and  was  made  to  p  ss 
downwards  through  its  opposite  walls  so  as  to  draw  them  together 
lustrument  was  left  in  for  about  a  week,  till  some  inflammatory  swelling  w 
perceptible  around  it.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  antiseptic  treatment  o 
wounds  these  complicated  subcutaneous  methods  have  lost  all  the  advantages 
which  they  once  possessed,  and  at  the  present  day  the  only  operation  which 
can  be  recommended  is  that  known  as  the  oimi  method-2.  revival  of  the  old 
operation  of  ligaturing  the  neck  of  the  sac  and  cutting  it  away.  In  1871 
Lister  reported  two  cases  in  which  he  cut  down  upon  a  hernial  sac  and  closed 
the  abdominal  opening  with  catgut  sutures.  Experience,  however,  showed 
that  suture  of  the  ring,  alone  was  not  enough  to  efiect  a  cure.  Since  then 
Banks,  Annandale,  Czerny,  Ball,  Macewen,  and  many  others  have  devised 
various  proceedings  having  the  common  object  of  obliterating  the  neck  of  the 
-sac  and  narrowing  the  dilated  ring. 

,    Operation.— The  operation  as  performed  by  Mitchell  Banks  may  be  taken 
as  a  type,  and  the  various  modifications  of  other  operators  may  be  subse- 
quently noticed.    The  operation  is  thus  performed  :  The  whole  area  having 
been  cleaned  with  soap  and  water,  followed  by  turpentine  to  remove  grease, 
and  spirit  to  remove  the  turpentine,  is  covered  with  a  towel  soaked  in  carbolic 
lotion  (1  in  20)  for  an  hour  before  the  operation.    A  free  incision  is  then 
made,  reaching  from  about  one  inch  above  the  external  abdominal  ring  to 
near  the  bottom  of  the  sac.    The  dissection  is  then  carefully  can-ied  down  to 
.  the  sac,  all  bleeding  vessels  being  secured  as  they  are  cut,  and  great  care,  being 
taken  that  the  sac  itself  i&  exposed  in  the  whole  length  of  the  wound,  and  that 
one  of  the  coverings  be  not  mistaken  for  it.    The  sac  is  then  very  carefully 
dissected  out  with  as  little  damage  to  the  scrotal  tissues  as  possible.    It  will 
usually  be  found  to  be  slightly  adherent  to  the  tunica  vaginalis,  requiring 
some  careful  dissection  to  separate  it.    The  cord  must  be  early  sought  for  and 
.separated  from  the  sac.    The  vas  deferens  can  easily  be  recognized  by  its 
_cord-like  feel,  and  must  be  kept  in  view  during  the  whole  operation.  The 
•sac  being  completely  separated,  is  emptied  of  its  contents  if  they  are  reducible, 
and  opened  to  make  sure  that  it  is  really  empty.    If  omentum  is  present 
in  the  sac  and  is  irreducible,  either  from  its  size  or  from  the  presence  of 
adhesions,  it  must  be  cut  away  in  the  manner  already  described  (p.  856), 
and  the  pedicle  reduced  into  the  abdominal  cavity.    The  sac  is  then  drawn 
well  down  and  ligatured  as  high  up  as  possible,  so  that  the  inner  aspect  of  the 
peritoneum  may  be  smooth  and  not  present  a  pouch,  which  might  favour  the 
formation  of  a  fresh  hernia.    The  ligature  may  be  of  chromic  catgut  or  of  fine 
carbolised  silk.    The  sac  below  the  ligature  is  then  cut  away.    The  next  step 
in  the  operation  is  to  close  the  pillars  of  the  ring  by  sutures.    These  must  be 
introduced  by  means  of  a  curved  needle  guided  by  the  finger  passed  into  the 
canal.    The  sutures  should  get  a  firm  hold  on  each  side  of  the  ring,  and  three 
or  four  may  be  required,  according  to  the  size  of  the  aperture.    While  j)assing 
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,l,e  sutures  care  must  be  taken  uot  to  iujuve  *e  mu*^^^^^^^ 

t«  heal  into  the  wound.  ,„„„•„„  the  lower  nart  to 

lu  congenital  hernia  the  sac  may  be  cut  across  leaving  the  l"™' 
form  a  tunica  vaginalis.   This  may  be  closed  by  catgut  '"tare  ,    The  upper 
part  is  then  sepai-ated  from  the  cord  and  treated  as  above  'JescrAed 
'  After  the  operation  an  absorbent  antisept.c  dressing         J^^W  ^'^^  ^3 
covered  with  a  piece  of  jaconette  ov  "tter  thm  waterproof  m^atenal  with  a  hole 
tlirongh  which  the  penis  is  drawn,  so  that  the  dressing  shall  not  be  soilea 

Jurino- micturition.  ,        i      -i,  j       ^irc^  n'n  Hip 

The  chief  modifications  of  the  operation  aboye  described  aie  ^ 

treatment  of  the  sac,  and  secondly  in  the  ^^^^^^^^^^^ .  ^^/the^^ 
place  many  Surgeons  content  themselves  withligatunng  t^e  ne^  oyhe  ac 

ind  dividing  it  below  the  ligature,  kaving  the  f"^^^^^^  ^^^.^^t  J^^^^^^ 
scrotum.    This  certainly  greatly  simplifies  the  operation,  and  the  part  o  he 
sac  left  behind  seems  to  give  no  trouble  in  the  ^^ter-treatment.    It  h^^^^^^^ 
lurther  advantage  that  the  incision  need  not  be  prolonged  into  the  scrotum 
and  thus  firm  pressure  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  its  whole  ength,  and  t lie 
risk  of  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  loose  tissues  of  the  scrotum  is  avoided. 
Barker,  after  ligaturing  the  neck  of  the  sac  with  fine  silk  and  dmdmg  it  below 
passes  the  two  ends  of  the  ligature  through  the  borders  of  the  ring  as  high  iip 
as  possible,  and  thus  fixes  the  stump  of  the  sac,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
ligature  serves  as  the  highest  stitch  in  closing  the  ring.    Macewen  at  er  dis- 
secting out  the  sac  and  emptying  it,  inserts  the  index  finger  outside  the  sac 
-till  it  reaches  the  internal  ring  and  separates  the  peritoneum  from  tne 
•abdominal  wall  for  about  half  an  inch.    He  then  inserts  a  long  catgut  suture 
into  the  distal  extremity  of  the  sac  ;  the  free  end  of  this  is  then  passed  m  a 
proximal  direction  several  times  through  the  sac,  so  that  when  pulled  upon  the 
sac  is  folded  upon  itself  like  a  curtain  ;  it  is  then  passed  by  means  of  a  needle 
throuo-h  the  inguinal  canal  and  made  to  penetrate  the  abdominal  muscles 
about°an  inch  above  the  level  of  the  internal  ring.    By  pulling  on  this  thread 
the  sac  is  folded  upon  itself  and  dragged  into  the  inguinal  canal,  the  part  that 
was- the  iTindus  being  highest  up.  It  is  finally  fixed  in  this  position  by  passing 
the  end  of  the  thread  several  times  through  the  superficial  layers  of  the  muscles. 
Th€  pad  thus  formed"  helps  to  obhterate  the  inguinal  canal.     The  ring  is 
afterwards  closed  with  sutures.    Ball,  of  Dublin,  has  recommended  twisting 
the  stump  of  the  sac  four  or  five  times  with  torsion-forceps  as  a  means  of 
.  more  certainly  occluding  it.  / 
In  closing  the  ring,  silk,  catgut,  and  wire  have  been  used.    Perhaps  silk  is 
the  best,  as  it  is  not  too  early  absorbed,  and  can  be  rendered  aseptic  with  great 
ease  aiid  certainty. 

The  method  which  has  been  most  generally  adopted  consists  in  simply 
passing  the  sutures  through  each  side  of  the  ring  without  paying  any  special 
attention  to  the  structures  pierced  by  the  needle,  care  being  merely  taken  to 
avoid  puncturing  the  cord,  or  strangulating  it  by  too  tight  closure  of  the  ring. 
Macewen,  however,  pointed  out  that  this  method  of  suturing  failed  in  every 
way  to  restore  the  natural  vaired  condition  of  the  inguinal  canal,  and  with 
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this  object  he  recommeuded  that  the  conjoined  tendon  should  be  stitoho.l  f 
the  aponenros.s  of  the  external  oblique  in  the  outer  side  of  the  rinf 

By  a  slight  but  important  modification  of  this  method,  Bassini  of  Padua 
ha   devised  an  operation  which  must  be  regarded  as  a  nearer  approa^^ 
perfection  than  any  of  those  above  described  pproacn  to 

Bassini's  operation  is  carried  out  as  follows  :-An  incision  is  commenced  at 
the  pubic  spme,  and  is  carried  upwards  and  outwards  along  the  line  of  til 
inguinal  canal  to  a  point  about  two  inches  internal  to  the  anterior  superior 
^lac  spine.   The  external  abdominal  ring  and  the  part  of  the  external  obi  u 
which  lies  in  front  of  the  inguinal  canal  having  been  freely  exposed,  the  1  ?te 
:  opened  in  its  whole  length  by  slitting  up  the  aponeurosis  of  the  extern 
oblique.    By  reflecting  the  divided  aponeurosis  upwards  and  downwards  the 
border  of  the  internal  oblique  and  the  conjoined  tendon  are  defined  above  and 
the  inner  aspect  of  Poupart's  ligament  below.    The  sac  of  the  hernia  is  now 
carefully  separated,  and  after  its  contents  have  been  reduced,  the  neck  is  lica- 
tui-ed  high  up  with  silk.    If  the  sac  is  small  it  may  be  completely  removed 
but  it  it  descends  into  the  scrotum  it  should  be  left  in  situ.    The  spermatic 
cord  is  next  lifted  out  of  the  canal  and  held  by  an  assistant  in  a  blunt  hook 
Ihe  arched  border  of  the  internal  oblique  and  conjoined  tendon  is  now  drawn 
down  hehmd  the  cord,  and  secured  to  Poupart's  ligament  by  a  series  of  silk 
sutures  of  which  five  or  six  will  usually  be  sufficient.  Interrupted  stitches  are 
generally  to  be  preferred  to  the  continuous  suture  recommended  by  Bassini. 
The  cord  is  now  allowed  to  drop  back  into  its  place,  and  finally  the  divided 
edges  of  the  external  oblique  and  the  pillars  of  the  external  ring  are  brought 
together  with  fine  silk  sutures. 

By  this  operation  the  inguinal  canal  is  more  nearly  restored  to  its  natural 
condition  than  by  any  of  the  other  methods,  and  it  differs  from  Macewen's 
plan  of  suturing  in  that  the  conjoined  tendon  is  drawn  down  hehind  the  sper- 
matic cord,  and  not  in  front  of  it.  For  the  cure  of  inguinal  hernia  in  adults 
Bassini's  operation  can  be  strongly  recommended,  but  in  children  such  an 
extensive  procedure  is  by  no  means  always  required.  In  them  excellent  results 
are  obtained  by  simply  isolating  the  neck  of  the  sac  and  applying  a  silk  liga- 
ture to  it  as  high  up  as  possible.  In  children  inguinal  hernia  is  doubtless  due 
in  many  cases  to  the  existence  of  an  open  funicular  process,  and  nothing  more 
than  the  closure  of  this  is  required.  If,  however,  the  ring  is  large,  this  should 
be  partly  closed  by  one  or  two  stitches,  and  if  the  whole  inguinal  canal  is 
dilated,  Bassini's  operation  may  be  performed. 

The  difficulty  of  the  operation  in  children,  especially  when  the  hernia  is 
congenital,  is  increased  by  the  extreme  thinness  of  the  sac  and  its  intimate 
connexion  with  the  structures  of  the  spermatic  cord. 

When  an  inguinal  hernia  is  associated  with  a  retained  testis,  a  cure  may 
sometimes  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  truss,  the  pad  of  which  is  applied  above 
the  testis.  If  operation  is  required,  the  testis  should,  if  possible,  be  brought 
down  into  the  scrotum  ;  but  should  this  be  impossible,  and  the  testis  imper- 
fectly developed,  its  removal  may  be  advisable. 

After-TreatmPMt. — As  a  rule  the  use  of  a  drainage-tube  is  unnecessary,  and 
the  dressing  may  be  left  unchanged  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  when  primary 
union  will  usually  have  occurred  and  the  sutures  may  be  removed.  No  opium 
need,  as  a  rule,  be  given  unless  the  gut  has  been  freely  handled  in  the  separa- 
tion of  adhesions.    Fluid  diet  should  be  given  until  the  bowels  have  acted, 
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..a  if  this  has  not  occn^ed  by  the  c^^i^h  ^^I;  -  J- ^ 

be  administered.    The  patient  should  b  ^^d  ^^^^^e  1,1, 

and  should  not  be  allowed  to  walk  about  for  ^J'^;'  ^^.a  with  a  spica 

ordinary  habits  for  a  month.    I'he  supporo  o  d  i  au, 

as  a 

bandage,  is  advisable  for  about  two  ^^^^^^^'^^^^^^ 

oeneral  rule,  all  support  maybe  dispensed  with.  /^^^J^f^f^^^^^^^  he  use  of 

^vhen  the  patient's  occupation  involves  severe  stiainmg  efforts, 
a  light  truss  may  be  advisable.  „i  o,nvp  nf  non-strangulated 

The  Results  of  the  operation  ^^^/J^^^^'f " 

during  thiyears  1885  to  1890,6  died:  oneof  these  was  a  * Jd  and 

one  alom/n  aged  seventy-two,  in  whom  an  ""^"f  .h.^™^,?;, 'Sexure 
«tr.nOTlated  •  in  One  case  of  very  large  herma  containing  the  sigmoid  nexuie, 

l^t^o^Me,^^  thl  patient  died  of  — ^^^^^  - 
the  remainino-  two  cases,  which  were  uncomplicated,  death  was  due  to 
peritortrwhich  in  one  cLe  appeared  to  have  started  m  the  wound,  and  in 
the  other  in  the  ligatured  stump  of  the  omentum  ,,,;,f^Mnrv  Of 

The  result  as  concerns  the  cure  of  the  hernia  is  also  very  satis  actory.  Ut 
the  72  cases  of  moderate-sized  hernia  recorded  by  Banks,  the  result  after  long 
periods,  was  known  in  47  cases  ;  in  37  it  was  completely  successful,  m  8  par- 
?fally  s;ccessful,  and  in  2  unsuccessful.     Of  the  262  ^P—  P^^/^^^^^ 
by  Bassini,  108  were  known  to  be  followed  by  a  cure  without  ^^e  use  of  a 
truss  after  periods  varying  from  one  to  four  years.    It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  upon  that  the  operation  should  not  be  indiscriminately  recommended 
in  all  cases,  and  Banks's  rule  is  undoubtedly  a  wise  one-that  it  should  not  be 
undertaken  when  the  hernia  can  be  kept  up  without  discomfort  by  a  truss.  _ 
Operation  for  Strangulated  Inguinal  Hernia.-When  the  hernia  is 
strangulated,  if  the  taxis  properly  employed  in  the  direction  of  the  canal  have 
failed,  the  operation  must  be  performed  in  the  following  way  :   ihe  pubes 
having  been  shaved,  the  patient  should  be  brought  to  the  edge  of        bea  ; 
and  the  Surgeon,  having  the  skin  covering  the  external  ring  well  pinched  up, 
divides  the  fold  in  the  usual  way,  by  an  incision  two  inches  in  length  com- 
mencing about  half  an  inch  above  the  external  abdominal  ring.    Should  any 
spouting  vessel,  as  the  external  pudic,  be  divided  in  this  incision,  it  must  be 
secured  at  once.    The  Surgeon  then  proceeds  to  divide  the  various  covenngs 
of  the  hernia  layer  by  layer  until  the  sac  is  reached.    The  thickness  of  the 
coverings  varies  much  in  difierent  cases,  and  is  often  considerable  when  the 
hernia  is  old  and  the  patient  has  long  worn  a  truss.    In  some  cases  the  mter- 
columnar  fibres  form  a  thick  band  across  the  external  ring,  and  the  cremasteric 
lascia  is  usually  readily  recognizable.    Wlien  this  is  divided  the  transversahs 
fascia  and  subserous  areolar  tissue,  or  fascia  propria,  will  be  laid  bare,  and  may 
form  a  thickened  vascular  layer.    If  the  hernia  has  not  protruded  beyond  the 
external  abdominal  ring,  it  may  be  necessary  to  slit  up  the  external  oblique. 
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and  possibly  to  divide  tlie  lower  border  of  the  l•n^ornol  ,  ki- 

opening  the  sac  tho  contents  must  U  t\^lT^,,t^^Z 

down  on  p.  K28.    It  may  be  loiind  th»t  t^,   ""^^^e  laid 

the  strictnfe  having  heen  ^  Tt^ ^.Tl^ST'- 

divided.    If,  however,  as  will  happen  in  the  mainrifv  nf  ^17  ^         '  '''"'^ 

hernia  it  be  found  that  the  stricL'reirin  t^^^^^^^^^^ 

be  divided  from  within,  by  pressing  the  finger-nail  u  de  1  a'^a  t^^^^^^ 

iding  the  hernia-knife  along  this.    It  is  an  established  x2l'TjcZXl 
this  division  should  ,be  effected  in  a  direction  immedkddrZZrTl  . 
may  he  parallel  with  the ,  epigastric  vessels,  whethe  t^^^^^ 
inner  or  outer  side  of  these.    It  is  true  that,  if  the  Surgeon  cS  be  S  etS 
he  had  to  do  with  an  oblique  hernia,  he  might  safely  Ivide  th  str  c  u  ouf 
wards  ;  or,  If  he  were  certain  that  the  protrusion  was  of  the  di  ct  M  t 
might  make  the  section, inwards  ;  but  as  it  commonly  happens  that  he  can.' 
determine  with  absolute  certainty  upon  which  variety^of  hem  a  h  "    pe  atW 
he  adopts.the  safer  plan  recommended  by  Astley  Cooper  and  I  aw^^^^^^^^^ 
cu  ting  upwards  from  the  middle  of  the  ring  parallel  to  the  epigastTrs'els 
After  he  hernia  has  been,  reduced  the,  operation  should  be  coi^d  i  h. 
fa"ur  ^^P^^'^---^       ^^^1-  necessary  for  Uducing  a 

^  The  Seat  of . Stricture  in  inguinal  hernia  will  thus  be  seen  to  differ  in 
different  cases  ;  and  in  some  instances  it  exists  in  two  situations  I  think  it 
most  commonly  occurs  in  the  neck  of  the  sac,  owing  to  contraction  and  elonc^a- 
tion  of  It,  with  condensation  .of  the  subserous  areolar  tissue  lying  immediately 
upon.it.  In  other  cases,  though  much  more  rarely,  it  seems  to  be  formed  by  a 
thickenmg^of  the  transversalis  fascia  in  the  inner  ring,  but  altogether  outside 
the  sa£  Occasionally  it  is  met  with  in  some  part  of  the  canal,  at  the  lower 
edge  of  the  internal  oblique,  but  much  more  frequently  at  the  external 
abdominal  ring.  ,       ,        .  . 

Congenital  Hernia  when  strangulated  does  not  commonly  admit  of  reduc- 
tion, and  thus  necessarily  renders  an  opei-ation  imperative.    The  procedure  is 
more  commonly  required  for  this  kind  of  hernia  in  adults  than  in  infants 
Tha  operation  is  the  same  as  that  for  acquired  hernia,  but  the  parts  concerned 
are' usually  thinner  ;  hence  more  cauti-on  than  usual  is  required  in  these  cases. 
The  tunica  vaginalis  commonly  contains  a  large  quantity  of  fluid,  clear  or  dark 
m  colour,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  strangulation.    The  stricture  will 
always  be  found  in  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and  appears  to  be  fonned  by  the  im- 
perfect contraction  of  that  portion  of  the  funicular  prolongation  of"  the  peri- 
toneum, which  normally  becomes  obliterated  before  birth,  and  establishes  the 
separation  between  the  two  serous  sacs  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  of  the 
peritoneum.    As  the  congenital  hernia  is  always  external  to  the  epigastric 
vessels,  the  section  of  the  stricture  may  be  done  with  perfect  safety  in  a 
direction  upwards  and  outwards,  though,  if  the  Surgeon  should  have  any  doubt 
as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  case,  it  will  be  better  to  divide  the  stricture 
directly  upwards.    The  reduction  of  the  contents  of  the  hernia  may  in  the 
adult  be  prevented  by  adhesions  in  the  neck  of  the  sac,  or  between  them  and  the 
testis.    I  have  found  both  the  gut  and  the  omentum  closely  incorporated  with 
this  organ,  and  requiring  some  nice  dissection  to  separate  them.    In  operating 
upon  infants  of  a  very  tender  age,  much  caution  will  necessarily  be  required, 
on  account  of  the  thinness  of  the  coverings,  their  tension,  and  the  small  size 
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yiX  fa^  UrZy  BUMel.  the  protruded  viscera  are  — ^ 

'  5  ■  ™  nrthP  Etriotui-e  •  in  such  circumstances  it  has  happened  that  the 
:  proSlo^Vas^W  been  drawn  back  into  the  abdomen  b,  son.e  natural 

f  ''Xerli^srs-trangulated  .nguinal  hernia  are  required  »^ 
„  ranoe  of  a.'es  than  those  for  any  other  kmd  of  protrusion.    I  have  opeiated 
;    ccessU  for  congenital  hernia  in  infants  less  ^^-^  ""^^^l^ 
ordinary  oblique  inguinal  hernia  at  seven  week*  and  at  four  months  of  age, 
:  and  the  operation  has  been  done  on  centenarians.    W^n  small  and  i-ecent, 
the  protmsion  usually  consists  of  intestine  only  ;  when  large,  it  commonly 
„;  contains  omentum  i  well.   The  after-management  o(  the  ease  must  be 
1(1  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  at  p.  849,  el  seq. 

FEMORAL  HERNIA. 

By  Femoral  Hernia  is  meant  a  protrasion  that  escapes  under  Poupart's 
lio-ament,  and  enters  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels  internally  to  the  vein. 
This  hernia  passes  down  the  innermost  compartment  of :  the  sheath,  which  is 
occupied  by  fat  and  lymphatics,  and  usually  contains  a  gland  or  two.    It  passes 


Pi-,.  808.— 1.  Femoral  Artevy  ;  2.  Femoral  Vein  ;  3'.  liiiiKr- 
most  Compartment  of  the  Slieatli  of  tlio  Vessel into 
which  a  small  Hernia  is  protruding  ;  4.  Saphena  Yein. 


I'is.  «00.— Femoral  Hernia  tuniing 
upwards. 


first  of  all  through  the  crural  ring,  where  it  has  G-imbernat's  ligament  to  its 
inner  side;  the  septum  which  separates  the,  femoral  vein  from  the  inner 
compartment  of  the  sheath  of  the  vessels,  to  its  outer  aspect;  Poupart's 
ligament  and  the  deep  crural  arch  in  front ;  and  the  bone,  covered  by  the 
pectineus  and  the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata,  behind  (Fig.  808).  After 
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passing  through  the  crural  ring,  the  hernia  enters  the  crural  canal  win  i 
extends  for  about  half  an  inch  down  the  thigii  in  front  of  the  pectiiZ 
muscle,  and  is  covered  by  the  iliac  prolongation  of  the  fascia  lata  Ak  i 
approaches  the  lower  corner  of  the  saphenous  opening  where  the  can  i 
terminates,  it  passes  under  the  falciform  process  of  the  fascia  lata  and  on 
upon  the  thigh  through  the  saphenous  aperture  ;  here  it  expands'  becomeH 
rounded,  and  has  a  tendency  to  turn  upwards  over  Poupart's  'ligament 
(Fig.  809),  lying  in  this  way  upon  the  iliac  region,  and  sometimes  even 
ascendmg  to  some  distance  upon  the  anterior  abdominal  wall.  In  the  descent 
of  the  hernia  through  this  course,  it  first  pushes  before  it  the  peritoneal  sac 
and  then  receives  an  investment  of  the  subserous  areolar  tissue— the  septum 
crurale,  a  mass  of  dense  areolar  tissue,  containing  fat  and  lymphatics,  occu- 
pying the  crural  ring.  This  septum  often  becomes  incorporated  with  the 
covering  derived  from  the  crural  sheath,  thus  constituting  the  fascia  propria 


Fig.  810.— 1.  Femoral  Hernia  ;  2.  Feirioral  Vein  ;  3.  Femoral  Artery,  giving  ofif",  4,  Common  Ti-unk  of 
Epigastric  and  Obturator  Arteries,  and  5,  Epigastric  Artery  ;  6.  Spermatic.  Cord. 


of  this  hernia,  which  is  commonly  thickened,  laminated,  and  of  an  opaque 
fatty  structure,  like  omentum.  As  the  hernia  continues  to  descend,  it  comes 
into  relation  with  the  cribriform  fascia,  which  occupies  the  saphenous  opening  ; 
and,  lastly,  it  pushes  before  it  the  integumental  structures. 

As  the  tumour  descends  through  this  course,  it  necessarily  comes  into 
relation  with  very  important  parts  (Fig.  810).  Thus  it  is  separated  from  the 
femoral  vein  solely  by  the  septum  of  the  sheath  of  the  vessels.  It  has  the 
epigastric  artery  above  and  to  its  outer  side  ;  and  the  spermatic  cord  in  the 
male,  or  the  round  ligament  in  the  female,  almost  immediately  above  it.  The 
obturator  artery,  when  arising  in  the  normal  manner  from  the  internal  iliac, 
does  not  come  into  relation  wnth  the  neck  of  the  sac  ;  but  when  it  takes  its 
origin,  as  it  not  unfrequently  does,  from  the  external  iliac,  the  epigastric,  or 
the  common  femoral,  it  may  have  important  relations  to  this  part  of  the 
hernia.  Most  commonly,  in  these  circumstances,  it  passes  to  the  iliac  or  outer 
side  of  the  neck,  but  occasionally  it  winds  round  its  inner  or  pubic  side,  coming 
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Cose  relation  .ith  it  -  and  then,  as  ^'^^^^^^^.^^^^Z^^Zl 
in  considerable  danger  fl^^^^^^X^^^  Jd  feZal  herni;  is  a  .erj 
,1  this  partieular  variety  of  „ 'TXT  th«  internal  distribution 

ancomnron  oeenrrence  :  j-'^f^f  ■ j^'^^^J^^  a  T'u  nSly  passes  directly  over 
,,f  the  artery  .s  r^je  ^  and^^^^^^^  -"'d  P™'™"^' 

that  portion  of  he  «u  al  ""l^"™  ?  ;  of  ruptnre. 

"^Xco^^  ofTfe-^^^^^^^ 

eon^ro?  a  portion  of  ^^r^^-::^^^^ 
the  sac,  bnt  seldom  m  ''''S'^  ^^^^  .^^ 

=enr;::L::f^^^^^^^^^^^  on.  ten  and  a  half  ounces 

nH  lo  her  abont  seven.    In  each  ease  there  was  "--""f 
strangulated  behind  the  omentum.    The  ovanes,  J-allopian  tubes,  &c.,  have 
hppn  met  with  in  this  variety  of  hernia.  ,   -,     mi.  •  ^  ^  „ 

Thfsils  of  femoral  hernia  are  usually  well  marked.    They  consist  of  a 
tolerably  frm  and  tense  tumour,  of  a  rounded  shape,  situated  m  the  grom  to 
heT^^^^^^^  side  of  the  femoral  vessels,  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  spine  of  the 
pui  s  having  its  neck  under  Poupart's  ligament,  though,  as  it  increases  m 
,  Tze  L  base  is  turned  above  that  structure  ;  sometimes  though  rarely,  it  passes 
downwards  upon  the  thigh.    Its  size  varies  considerably  :  most  commonly  it 
s  not  larger  than  a  wahiut  or  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  then  is  deeply  seated  m  the 
angle  between  the  body  of  the  pubes  and  the  femoral  vessels  ;  but  occasionally 
it  may  attain  a  considerable  bulk,  as  large  as  the  fist  or  a  French  roll.  When 
larse  this  hernia  rises  up  above  Poupart's  hgament,  and  extends  outwards 
parallel  to  it,  so  that  it  assumes  an  elongated  shape;  it  is  then  usually  some- 
what doughy  and  soft,  even  when  strangulated-very  different  from  the 
excessively  tense  feel  that  it  has  when  small. 

In  some  rare  cases  the  femoral  hernia  has  been  found  lymg  external  to  the 
vessels  the  mouth  of  the  sac  being  between  them  and  the  ihac  spine.  In 
these  circumstances  strangulation  cannot  well  occur,  inasmuch  as  the  mouth 
will  be  the  widest  part  of  the  sac  ;  but,  as  Hesselbach  has  observed,  if  the 
fascia  ihaca  be  torn  by  the  pressure  of  the  tumour,  the  rupture  may  be  strangled 
in  the  aperture  thus  formed.  Should  an  operation  ever  be  required  m  such 
circumstances,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  circumflex  ihac  artery  may 

be  in  some  danger.  . 

As  a  femoral  hernia  passes  out  through  the  crural  ring,  it  comes  into  very 
close  relation  to  the  femoral  vein,  being  separated  from  the  vessel  merely  by 
the  septum  which  divides  the  inner  from  the  middle  compartment  of  the 
femoral  sheath.  Were  it  not  for  this  septum,  as  Roser  has  observed,  the 
femoral  vein  would  be  compressed  by  the  tense  hernial  tumour  protruded 
between  it  and  Gimbernat's  ligament,  and  the  inevitable  consequence  would 
be  oedema  of  the  whole  lower  extremity.  As  the  hernia  pushes  down  in  the 
track  of  the  crural  canal,  it  can  make  no  impression  on  the  inner  or  on  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  canal— both  of  which  are  unyielding  ;  but,  pushing  the 
anterior  wall  upwards,  it  drags  upon  the  septum  on  the  outer  side  of  the  neck  of 
the  sac,  renders  this  tense,  and  thus  saves  the  femoral  vein  from  compression. 

The  Diagnosis  of  femoral  hernia  is  not  always  easy.  When  the  hernia  is 
large,  and  more  particnlarly  when  it  rises  up  above  Poupart's  ligament,  it  may 
at  first  be  mistaken  for  an  inguinal  rupture.    The  diagnosis,  however,  may 
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usually  be  effected  by  ascertaining  the  relation  that  the  neck  of  the  sa.  h  . 

this  cord.   When,  however,  a  small  femoral  hernia  in  a  fat  man  ris  f 
so  as  to  lie  over  Poupart's  ligament,  it  resembles  v  it  clo  Xa  Tnr  ^'"'7^'' 
ujgamal  hernia  ;  but  its  characters  may  be  determS  by  tt  «  J 
finger  up  the  inguinal  canal,  which  will  be  found  to  be  free  and  Jhr.  t  ' 
can  be  felt  only  through  its  posterior  and  inferior  wdl      L  tl'  emal  Th' 

fnlf  H?rh  ''''  hernia  V  dt^^? 

mto  the  labium  and  may  thus  be  distinguished  from  the  femoral,  which 
m  t^ie  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh.    In  both  sexes  the  rela  ion  o    l  o 
neck  of  the  sac_  to  the  spine  of  the  pubes,  which  can  always  be  fdt  L 
attest  subjects,  is  most  _  important.    In  femoral  hernia  the  spine  to 
inner,  in  inguinal  hernia  to  the  outer  side  of  the  protrusion;  and   L  ^ 
a  patient  happen  to  be  the  subject  of  both  inguiial  and  femora  he  n 
on  the  same  side,  the  spine  would  be.  felt  between  the  two.    After  reduZ 
a  femoral  hernia,  the  finger  can  sometimes  be  pushed  into  the  inf^H^' 
aper  ure  of  the  crura  canal,  when  the  situation  and  sharp  outline  of 
falciform  process  will  determine  the  nature  of  the  opening  through  which  the 
protrusion  has  occurred.  o         t,        oi.  uie 

The  diseases  occurring  in  the  groin,  with  which  femoral  hernia  may  most 
readily  be  confounded  are-1.  Enlarged  Lymphatic  Glands  in  this  situation 
From  these  It  may  be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  impulse  in  the  glandular 
tumour  and  by  the  simultaneous  enlargement  of  several  glands    A  small 
strangulated  hernia  may,  however,  co-exist  with  these  ;  beincr  covered  in  bv 
them.  When  this  is  the  case,  and  the  local  signs  of  hernia  are  obscure  whilst 
the  symptoms  of  strangulation  continue,  an  incision  should  be  made  into  the 
part,  and  the  dissection  carefully  carried  through  and  undsrneath  the  glands 
with  the  view  of  determining  whether  the  hernia  exist  or  not.    2     4  small 
Fatty  Growth  has  been  met  with  in  the  crural  canal,  closely  simulating  a 
hernia.     The  want  (/f  impulse  on  coughing,  together  with  the  doughy 
character  of  the  tumour,  will  enable  the  Surgeon  to  distinguish  it  from 
hernia.    Such  a  fatty  mass  may,  however,  consist  of  the  thickened  subserous 
tissue  surrounding  a  small  hernial  sac.  '  .8.  Psoas  Abscess,  as  it  leaves  the 
abdomen  external  to  the  vessels,  can  rarely  be  confounded  with  hernia.  It 
may  be  further  distinguished  by  its  fluctuating  feel,  by  its  soft  yet  semi-el'asfcio 
characi^er,  and  by  the  general  history  of  the  case.    The  impulse  on  coughing, 
which  is  very  distinct  in  the  abscess,  is  commonly  more  forcible  and  direct 
than  that  of  a  hernia  ;  and  although  the  purulent  collection  may  in  many 
cases  be  squeezed  back  into  the  abdomen  when  the  patient  lies  down,  yet  it 
returns  without  a  gurgle,  and  without  that  distinct  slip  which  accompanies  the 
reduction  of  a  hernia.    4.  Varix  of  the  .Sapliena  Vein  is  in  some  danger  of 
being  confounded  with  hernia.    It  may,  however,  be  distinguished  from  this 
by  the  impulse  in  it  being  less  distinct  than  in  hernia,  and  by  the  enlargement 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  vein  being  marked  in  the  varix,  but  not  existing  in 
the  rupture. 

Femoral  hernia  most  commonly  occurs  in  women,  and  very  seldom  under 
the  age  of  twenty  ;  differing  in  both  these  respects  from  the  inguinal  rupture. 
Astley  Cooper  states  that  he  had  seen  only  three  cases  under  the  above  age. 
It  very  seldom  becomes  strangulated  at  an  early  period  of  life.  I  have  had 
under  my  care  a  girl  of  nineteen  with  femoral  hernia,  in  whom  strangulation 
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had  already  occurred  on  four  occasions  ;  reduction,  however,  having  been 

'''^^;T^l^IZor.X  hernia,  when  it  is  reducible,  must  be  conducted 
,u  the  ordinary  way  by  the  application  of  a  proper  truss.  ^  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
is  never,  I  believe,  effected  by  the  pressure  of  a  pad,  as  ^^^^^times  h^^^^^^^^^ 
iaingu/nal  hernia;  owing  probably  to  the  rigidity  and  mcompressibilityo^ 
Che  tendinous  and  aponeurotic  structures  through  which  tuis  rupture  pro- 
trudes. It  is  often  diflBcult  to  keep  this  form  of  hernia  up  by  means  ot  a 
truss  I  have  sometimes  found  the  Mocmain  truss  succeed  when  all  others 
have'failed  When  the  hernia  is  irreducible  and  operation  is  for  some  reason 
■ontra-indicated,  it  should  be  protected  by  a  truss  with  a  hollow  pad  ;  or  it 
hirge,  supported  in  a  suspensory  bag-truss.  Operation  may  be  undertaken  for 
the  radical  cure  of  a  femoral  hernia  if  it  cannot  be  kept  up  with  a  properly- 
fittino-  truss,  or  if  it  is  irreducible,  provided  that  the  patient's  age  and  general 
condition  are  favourable.  As  in  the  case  of  inguinal  hernia,  the  operation 
should  not  too  readily  be  undertaken  if  the  hernia  is  very  large  and  of  long 

standing.  ^  ,. 

Radical  Cure  of  Femoral  Hernia.— The  early  steps  of  the  operation 
nre  the  same  as  when  it  is  undertaken  for  the  relief  of  strangulation.  After 
'the  sac  has  been  opened  and  its  contents  dealt  with,  it  is  drawn  down  and 
a  carbolized  silk  ligature  applied  as  high  up  as  possible.  If  the  sac,  as  often 
happens,  can  be  freed  from  the  surrounding  tissues  with  but  little  dissection, 
it  may  then  be  cut  off ;  or  if  it  be  more  adherent,  its  neck  may  be  divided 
below  the  ligature,  and  the  fundus  left  in  situ. 

In  many  cases,  the  Kgature  of  the  neck  of  the  sac  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
effect  a  cure  ;  but  if  the  crural  canal  is  much  enlarged,  an  attempt  may  be 
made  to  close  it  by  sutures.  With  this  object,  Wood  devised  the  following 
method  :  The  sac  having  been  ligatured  and  cut  off  and  the  stump  allowed 
to  retract  through  the  ring,  a  curved  needle  on  a  handle  is  passed  through  the 
pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata,  just  internally  to  the  femoral  vein,  which  is 
carefully  protected  by  the  finger.  The  point  of  the  needle  is  then  carried 
upwards  and  forwards,  across  the  crural  canal,  and  is  made  to  penetrate 
Poupart's  ligament,  and  then  brought  out  at  the  upper  end  of  the  wound. 
It  is  then  threaded  with  silk,  kangaroo  tendon,  or  catgut,  and  withdrawn. 
Having  been  freed  from  the  hgature  the  needle  is  then  passed  again  through 
the  pubic  portion  of  fascia  lata  in  a  direction  inwards  and  forwards,  so  as  to 
skirt  the  border  of  Grimbernat's  ligament,  and  again  penetrate  Poupart's 
ligament  and  appear  in  the  wound.  The  upper  end  of  the  ligature  is  next 
passed  through  the  eye  of  the  needle,  which  is  then  withdrawn.  The  two 
ends  are  then  tied  firmly  in  a  reef-knot.  The  result  is  to  close  the  ring  by 
the  approximation  of  the  inner  end  of  Poupart's  ligament  to  the  pubic  portion 
of  the  fascia  lata.  If  the  ring  be  very  wide,  a  third  ligature  may  be  placed 
through  the  same  parts  between  the  other  two.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful 
whether  these  sutures  will  not  cut  out  very  soon  after  their  insertion,  owing 
to  the  tension  of  the  parts,  and  to  avoid  this  Salzer,  of  Utrecht,  recommended 
that  a  small  flap  of  the  fascia  over  the  pectineus  muscle  should  be  turned  up- 
wards and  sutured  to  the  crural  arch.  Watson  Cheyne  raises  a  small  rounded 
flap  composed  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the  pectineus  and  the  fascia  covering  it. 
This  is  turned  forwards  and  attached  to  the  abdominal  wall  by  two  sutures, 
one  passed  above  Poupart's  ligament  and  another  through  it.    In  this  way  it 
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is  intended  that  the  canal  may  eventually  be  closed  by  a  dense  plus?  of  fiV.,.. 
tissue.  P  "f=  nuious 

The  Results  of  the  operation  have  been  very  satisfactory.  Banks  ha* 
recorded  25  cases  with  one  death,  which  occurred  from  septicaemia  aftT 
operation  on  a  very  large  hernia ;  Eushton  Parker  has  performed  25  oDer  ' 
tions  on  20  persons  with  one  death.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases  the  cuJp 
appears  to  be  permanent. 

Treatment  of  Strangulated  Femoral  Hernia.— When  a  femoral  l  upture 
is  strangulated,  reduction  should  be  effected  either  by  taxis  or  by  operation  as 
speedily  as  possible,  gangrene  ensuing  more  rapidly  in  this  than  in  any  other 
form  of  hernia.  In  attempting  taxis,  the  structures  in  the  groin  sliould  be 
well  relaxed  by  flexing  the  thigh  upon  the  abdomen,  and  abducting  it,  which 
relaxes  the  margin  of  the  saphenous  opening  ;  if  it  do  not  succeed,  the  opera- 
tion should  be  proceeded  with  at  once. 

The  Operation  may  most  conveniently  be  performed  when  the  tumour  is 
small  by  making  an  incision  by  transfixion  along  the  inner  side  of  its  neck 
If  the  hernia  be  of  considerable  size  some  Surgeons  prefer  to  expose  it  more 
freely  by  an  "1  -shaped  incision,  the  vertical  limb  of  which  passes  alon<^  the 
inner  side  of  the  sac  and  the  horizontal  limb  parallel  to  Poupart's  ligament 
and  immediately  below  it ;  but  this  extensive  incision  is  rarely  if  ever  neces- 
sary. In  whichever  way  the  first  incision  be  made  the  dissection  must  next 
be  carried  through  the  superficial  fascia  and  the  cribriform  fascia,  when  the 
fascia  propria  (crural  sheath  and  septum  crurale  fused  together)  will  be 
exposed.  In  some  cases,  especially  if  the  hernia  be  a  large  one,  this  is  thin, 
but  in  many  instances  it  is  so  dense,  laminated,  and  changed  in  structure,  as 
scarcely  to  be  recognized  for  what  it  is.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that, 
after  the  superficial  fascia  has  been  divided,  an  oval,  smooth,  and  firm  body  is 
exposed,  which  at  first  looks  like  the  hernial  sac,  or  a  lump  of  omentum  ;  this 
is  in  reality  the  fascia  propria,  thickened  by  the  long-continued  pressure  of  the 
truss,  and  congested  perhaps  by  the  attempts  at  reduction  ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  it  the  sac  will  at  last  be  found,  after  the  dissection  has  been  carried  throusfh 
several  layers  of  this  tissue.  Cysts  containing  bloody  serum  may  occasionally 
be  found  in  it,  and  then  the  difficulty  in  the  recognition  of  the  structures  is 
greatly  increased.  When  the  sac  has  been  exposed  it  must  be  opened  very 
carefully,  there  being  often  very  little  if  any  fluid  between  it  and  its  contents; 
the  finger-nail  must  then  be  passed  under  the  sharp  edge  of  the  stricture, 
which  should  be  divided  in  a  direction  upwards  and  inwards.  The  reason  why 
this  line  of  incision  is  universally  chosen  is,  that  it  is  the  only  direction  in 
which  the  stricture  can  be  divided  without  risk  of  inflicting  serious  injury 
upon  neighbouring  parts.  If  the  section  be  made  outwards,  the  femoral  vein 
will  be  in  danger  ;  if  upwards  and  outwards,  the  epigastric  artery  ;  if  directly 
upwards,  the  spermatic  cord :  hence  the  only  direction  is  either  inwards,  or 
upwards  and  inwards.  If  the  cut  be  made  inwards,  the  sharp  edge  of  Gim- 
bernat's  ligament  alone  will  be  divided,  and  the  crural  arch  not  sufficiently 
liberated.  But  if  the  division  be  made  upwards  and  inwards,  the  tension  of  the 
whole  of  the  arch  is  lessened  ;  the  only  danger  that  can  occur  from  the  division 
of  the  stricture  in  this  direction  is  the  very  remote  one  of  wounding  the 
obturator  artery,  when  it  takes  the  anomalous  course  round  the  inside  of  the 
neck  of  the  sac.  Guthrie  states  that  he  has  known  some  of  the  best  Surgeons 
in  London  lose  patients  by  hfemorrhage  after  the  operation  for  femoral 
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l.eniia  This  accident,  however,  is  of  extremely  rare  occurrence,  and  might  in 
a  o-reat  measure  be  guarded  against  by  slightly  blunting  the  edge  of  the  hernia- 
knife  before  dividing  the  stricture,  so  that  the  tense  fibrous  bands  constituting 
t  he  constriction  would  yield,  while  the  artery  would  probably  escape,  being 
pushed  before  the  blunted  edge.  I  have,  however,  more  than  once  seen  blood 
well  up  rather  freely  on  the  division  of  the  stricture  ;  but  it  has  ceased  spon- 
taneously, and  I  have  never  known  it  to  give  any  trouble.  If  the  division  of 
the  stricture  be  limited  to  a  Hne  or  two,  there  will  be  but  little  danger  of 
wounding  the  vessel,  even  when  it  takes  the  abnormal  course. 

Barker,  to  whom  this  accident  happened  in  operating  on  a  patient  in  Univer- 
sity College  Hospital,  successfully  arrested  the  hEemorrhage  by  pressure,  the 
patient  dying  fi-om  gangrene  of  the  gut  four  days  after.  In  a  case  recorded 
by  A.  H.  Corley,  of  Dublin,  the  bleeding  was  very  free,  but  was  easily  con- 
trolled by  passing  the  forefinger  into  the  w^ound  and  grasping  the  abdominal 
wall  between  it  and  the  thumb.  A  curved  needle  was  accordingly  passed  in 
through  the  ring  and  out  immediately  above  Poupart's  hgament,  and  a  twisted 
suture  applied  around  it.  The  haemorrhage  ceased,  and  did  not  recur.  The 
patient  died  from  other  causes,  and  the  post-mortem  examination  showed  the 
obturator  arising  from  the  epigastric  and  cut  opposite  the  neck  of  the  sac.  The 
two  ends  had  retracted  one  inch  apart,  the  distal  having  gone  so  far  in  the 
direction  of  the  obturator  foramen  that  any  attempt  to  reach  it  would  have 
been  out  of  the  question.  The  needle  w^as  found  to  have  passed  immediately 
in  front  of  the  proximal  end,  crossing  the  track  of  the  artery,  but  not  actually 
including  it ;  yet  the  traction  so  exerted  seems  to  have  been  enough  to  close 
the  vessel,  as  it  was  obHterated  by  a  clot.  The  distal  end  contained  no  clot. 
Hartley  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  he  successfuUy  ligatured  the  vessel  after 
enlarging  the  wound  sufficiently  to  bring  it  into  view.  The  patient  recovered. 
Barker,  who  collected  the  records  of  1 6  cases  of  this  accident,  states  that  in  6 
a  hgature  was  applied.  Probably  the  best  means  would  always  be  to  enlarge 
the  wound  up  to  Poupart's  ligament,  and  attempt  torsion  or  hgature.  The 
artery  might  also  be  exposed  by  an  incision  above  Poupart's  ligament,  hke  that 
for  ligature  of  the  external  iliac  by  Cooper's  method,  if  simple  enlargement  ot 
the  wound  did  not  bring  it  into  view.  If  these  means  fail  acupressure  or 
pressure  may  be  resorted  to. 

It  will  generally  be  found  that  the  intestine  contained  in  the  sac  of  a 
femoral  hernia  is  dark-coloured  and  tightly  nipped  ;  it  requires  to  be  treated  in 
accordance  with  the  general  principles  already  laid  down.  After  the  stricture 
has  been  divided  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  gut  be  gently  drawn  down  so  that 
the  part  which  lay  against  the  sharp  edge  of  Gimbernat's  ligament  may  be 
inspected,  for  this  has  been  known  to  slough,  although  the  rest  of  the  knuckle 
of  gut  presented  a  healthy  appearance. 

The  Stricture  in  strangulated  femoral  hernia  is  usually  outside  the  sac,  and 
in  the  large  majority  of  cases  is  formed  by  the  edge  of  (limbernat's  ligament. 
In  some  instances,  however,  the  constriction  is  produced  by  the  fibres  of  the 
deep  crural  arch,  or  by  the  falciform  border  of  the  saphenous  opening — the 
so-called  "  femoral,"  or  Hey's  ligament.  It  is  thus  possible,  in  many  cases,  to 
relieve  the  stricture  without  opening  the  sac,  but  for  reasons  already  given, 
this  should  not  be  attempted  unless  the  Surgeon  be  obhged  to  operate  in  an 
emergency,  without  the  means  of  cariying  out  the  antiseptic  treatment. 
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UMBILICAL  HERNIA. 

By  Umbilical  Hernia  or  Exomphalos  is  meant  a  protrusion  throuf/h  the 
umbilical  aperture.    It  occurs  either  in  children  or  in  adults. 

Umbilical  Hernia  in  Children  is  sometimes  congenital.  At  an  early 
period  of  foetal  life,  a  great  part  of  the  intestinal  canal  lies  without  the  abdomen 
and  is  o'radually  drawn  in  as  development  advances.  Congenital  umbilical 
hernia  or  true  exomphalos  is  the  result  of  an  imperfection  in  this  process.  In 
other  cases  a  diverticulum  from  the  ileum,  due  to  an  imperfect  closure  of  the 
vitelline  duct,  may  extend  some  distance  up  the  cord  from  the  navel.  In 
either  of  these  conditions  it  may  happen  that  the  protrusion  is  included  in  the 
ligature  applied  to  the  umbilical  cord.  If  a  large  portion  of  intestine  be 
strangulated  in  this  way,  a  fatal  result  usually  follows  ;  but  if  it  be  merely 
a  diverticulum,  the  stump  of  the  cord  may  separate  safely,  the  opening  in 
the  gut  being  obliterated.  In  other  cases  a  fecal  fistula  may  form  at 
the  umbilicus. 

Umbilical  hernia  occurs  more  frequently  shortly  after  birth  in  consequence  of 
the  child  straining  and  crying,  forming  the  condition  termed  by  nurses  "starting 
of  the  navel."  In  this  form  the  umbilical  cicatrix  yields,  the  natural  depression 
being  completely  replaced  by  the  projection  of  the  hernia.  It  is  readily  recog- 
nized, by  the  presence  of  a  smooth,  rounded,  and  tense  tumour,  starting  forwards 
at  the  umbilicus,  readily  reducible  on  pressure.  The  treatment  should  consist 
in  the  application  of  a  small  pad,  made  of  a  slice  of  cork,  wrapped  in  a  soft 
piece  of  lint  and  powdered  with  starch.  This  must  be  secured  in  position  by 
a  circular  piece  of  soap-plaster  spread  on  amadou,  or  of  the  American  rubber- 
plaster.  An  elastic  belt  with  an  air-pad  is  sometimes  recommended,  and  may 
be  applied  to  older  children,  but  in  infants  it  is  quite  useless,  as  the  variation 
in  size  of  the  abdomen,  according  to  the  amount  of  flatus  in  the  intestines,  is 
such  that  no  bandage  can  be  really  efficient.  It  most  commonly  happens  that, 
after  pressure  has  in  this  way  been  kept  up  for  some  months,  a  radical  cure 
results  ;  it  is  very  rare  to  see  one  in  a  child  ten  years  of  age,  though  in  infants 
we  meet  with  them  by  the  score. 

Strangulation  of  umbilical  hernia  in  infants  is  excessively  rare.  In  a  case 
of  this  nature  in  University  College  Hospital,  the  child  was  two  months  old ; 
herniotomy  was  successfully  performed,  and  the  sac  was  found  to  contain  con- 
gested and  swollen  gut  and  about  a  drachm  of  blood-stained  fluid. 

Umbilical  Hernia  in  Adults  most  frequently  occurs  in  women,  especially 
those  who  have  borne  many  children,  or  who  are  loaded  with  internal  fat. 
It  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  a  tendency  to  this  disease  is  often  established 
in  childhood,  but  does  not  become  developed  until  the  abdominal  muscles  have 
been  relaxed  by  the  pressure  of  the  gravid  uterus.  The  hernia  in  adults  does 
not  as  a  rule  stretch  the  umbilical  cicatrix  in  the  skin.  This  is  usually 
clearly  recognizable  at  the  lower  part  of  the  tumour,  the  hernia  most  commonly 
escaping  through  the  upper  part  of  the  umbilical  aperture. 

Umbilical  rupture  generally  attains  a  considerable  bulk,  and  often  acquires 
an  enormous  size  ;  when  large,  it  is  commonly  irregular  or  semilunar  in  shape, 
sometimes  appearing  to  be  composed  of  several  distinct  tumours.  It  is  usually 
partly  doughy  and  partly  tympanitic  to  the  feel,  has  a  distinct  impulse  on 
coughing,  and  is  readily  reducible  ;  nob  unfrequently,  however,  it  happens 
that  a  portion  of  the  rupture  continues  irreducible,  owing  to  the  existence  of 
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adherent  omentum.  The  coverings  of  an  umbilical  rupture  are  usually  ex- 
rremely  thin,  consisting  merely  of  the  peritoneum,  a  layer  of  condensed  fascia 
which 'is  often  perforated  at  several  points  by  circular  openmgs  through  which 
rhe  hernia  protrudes,  and  the  integuments  which  are  expanded  over  the  part, 
and  in  which  the  umbilical  cicatrix  is  usually  clearly  perceptible.  Ihe  sac 
..•enerally  contains  both  intestine  and  omentum,  but  the  stomach  and  other 
viscera  have  been  included  in  it ;  and  Murray  has  recorded  a  case  m  which 
the  gravid  uterus,  at  the  eighth  month  of  pregnancy,  formed  the  contents  of 
an  umbilical  hernia. 

In  rare  instances  sloughing  of  the  coverings  of  the  hernia  may  occur,  as  the 
result  of  a  spreading  gangrenous  inflammation  usually  beginning  in  the  fold 
below  the  tumour,  and  due  to  accumulated  secretion  and  dirt.  I  have  known 
fatal  peritonitis  caused  in  this  way,  and  have  also  seen  recovery,  with  diminu- 
tion in  the  size  of  the  hernia,  after  the  separation  of  extensive  sloughs  and 
exposure  of  the  sac.  Large  umbilical  hernise  with  very  thin  coverings  have 
been  known  to  burst,  with  extensive  escape  of  the  bowels. 

Treatment.— The  treatment  consists,  if  the  hernia  be  reducible,  in.  wearing 
a  properly-constructed  truss ;  if  irreducible,  in  applying  a  hollow  cup-shaped 
pad  supported  by  a  bandage  over  the  part.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that, 
in  consequence  of  an  indigestible  meal,  an  irreducible  umbilical  rupture  in 
okl  persons  becomes  obstructed,  the  symptoms  consisting  of  tension  of  the 
protrusion,  with  nausea  and  constipation.  In  these  cases,  much  discrimination 
will  be  required  to  avoid  confounding  this  condition  of  the  hernia  with  acute 
strangulation  (p.  835).  By  fomentations,  and  enemata,  rehef  may  usually  be 
afforded.  Should,  however,  the  bowels  not  speedily  act,  and  stercoraceous 
vomiting  come  on,  the  tumour  continuing  irreducible,  it  will  be  better  to  cut 
down  upon  it,  and  treat  it  as  a  strangulated  hernia,  dividing  adhesions,  and 
reducing  the  swelling  ;  for,  if  it  be  left  obstructed  and  unreduced,  the  whole 
tumour  may  run  into  a  state  of  gangrenous  inflammation,  and  then  operative 
interference  will  be  of  httle  use.  In  such  circumstances  death  usually  results  ; 
but  I  have  known  the  patient  to  survive  the  gangrene,  the  whole  of  a  coil  of 
intestine,  the  sac,  and  much  mesentery  and  omentum  sloughing  away,  and  an 
incurable  artificial  anus  resulting. 

When  an  umbilical  hernia  becomes  strangulated,  as  often  happens  in  old 
irreducible  tumours  of  this  description,  the  symptoms  are  not  usually  very 
acute  at  first ;  but  no  time  should  be  lost  in  effecting  reduction,  if  possible,  by 
taxis,  as  they  speedily  assume  an  active  and  urgent  character.  If  taxis  fail, 
a  large  umbilical  hernia  may  sometimes  be  reduced  by  the  application  of  the 
elastic  bandage.  This  must  be  carefully  applied  round  and  over  the  tumour. 
The  gentle  and  uniform  pressure  exerted  by  it  may  displace  some  flatus,  and 
thus  the  contents  of  the  hernia  may  gradually  be  emptied  and  the  protrusion 
reduced.  If  this  fail  and  the  symptoms  are  not  acute,  small  doses  of  opium 
may  be  given,  and  an  ice-bladder  applied,  and  kept  on  for  a  few  hours.  Taxis 
may  then  again  be  employed,  when  reduction  of  some  portion  of  the  swelling 
will  usually  follow.  Should  this  not  succeed,  the  operation  must  be  proceeded 
with  without  further  delay,  lest  gangrene  set  in.  If  the  symptoms  are  from 
the  first  acute,  the  same  rules  apply  to  umbilical  as  to  other  herniae,  not  to 
waste  time  with  inefficient  means,  but  to  try  taxis  under  an  anaesthetic,  and 
if  that  fail,  to  operate  immediately. 
Operation. — The  nature  of  the  operation  undertaken  for  the  relief  of 
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strangulated  umbilical  hernia  must  depend  ciiiefly  upon  the  size  of  the  herni« 
and  the  general  condition  of  the  patient.    When  the  hernia  is  of  old  stand 
and  of  very  large  size,  and  the  patient  aged  and  feeble,  any  attempt  to 
reduce  the  protrusion  completely  is  out  of  the  (juestion.    Not  only  are  Z 


contents  inextricably  bound  together  by  firm  adhesions,  but  when  a  L^^  n^rf 
of  the  abdominal  contents  occupy  the  sac,  there  may  be  insufficient  space  to 
allow  of  their  reduction.    The  obstruction  is  usually  due  to  the  constriction 


of  a  comparatively  small  loop  of  gut  which  has  recently  entered  the  sac  In 
such  cases  the  Surgeon,  especially  if  he  be  single-handed,  will  find  himself  in 
a  serious  dilemma  if  lie  freely  lay  open  a  sac  which  contains  nearly  all  the 
small  intestines  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  large.  The  stricture  should  if 
])0ssible,  be  divided  without  opening  the  sac.  This  may  usually  be  accom- 
phshed  by  drawing  the  tumour  well  down,  and  then  making  an  incision  in  it 
about  two  inches  in  length  over  the  neck  at  its  upper  part  in  the  mesial  line 
If  the  tumour  overlap  here,  it  may  be  more  convenient  to  make  the  incision 
by  the  side  of  the  umbilical  cicatrix  ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  upper  part  is 
the  best.  After  the  division  of  the  integumental  structures,  and  often  of  a 
deep  layer  of  fat,  the  end  of  the  nail  may  be  slipped  under  the  edge  of  the 
sharp  circular  aperture  through  which  the  protrusion  has  occurred"  and  the 
stricture  divided  away  from  the  sac,  and  if  possible  in  the  mesial  line. 
Should  the  strangulation  not  be  thus  relieved,  the  sac  must  be  opened,  and 
any  stricture  divided  from  within.  As  a  rule  this  will  not  allow  the  complete 
reduction  of  the  hernia,  but  relief  of  the  symptoms  may  be  expected  if  the  size 
of  the  tumour  is  appreciably  diminished,  for,  as  already  stated,  the  strangulated 
coil  of  gut  is  often  not  adherent. 

When  the  hernia  is  of  more  moderate  dimensions  and  the  patient's  condition 
favourable,  the  sac  should  be  freely  opened,  and  after  the  contents  have  been 
reduced,  steps  should  be  taken  to  produce  a  radical  cure.  The  operation 
adopted  in  such  cases  will  be  identical  with  that  undertaken  for  the  cure  of 
non-strangulated  hernijfi,  and  is  described  below.  Treves  states  that  his 
results  in  treating  these  hernise  at  the  London  Hospital  have  much  improved 
since  he.  has  adopted  this  method  in  every  instance.  A  free  excision  of 
omentum  will  almost  always  be  necessary,  and  the  management  of  the  intestine 
must  be  conducted  on  the  lines  laid  down  at  page  844.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  return  the  gut  still  strangulated  by  bands  or  through  apertures 
in  the  omentum.  It  is  not  often  that  strangulation  of  an  umbilical  hernia 
occurs  during  pregnancy,  but,  should  it  do  so,  the  operation  must  be  performed 
as  usual  ;  this  condition  does  not  complicate  the  case  much,  and  instances  are 
recorded  by  Astley  Cooper,  Lawrence,  and  others,  of  its  successful  performance 
at  this  period. 

Radical  Cure  of  Umbilical  Hernia. — This,  as  already  stated,  is  usually 
effected  by  the  pressure  of  a  sim])le  pad  in  infants  and  children.  The  herniae 
of  adults  usually  occur  in  fat,  flabby  women,  who  are  bad  subjects  for  any 
operation,  and  consequently  it  is  in  but  a  small  proportion  of  cases  that  the 
operation  is  justifiable.  Adherent  intestine  in  the  sac  is  a  serious  complica- 
tion, but  if  the  omentum  only  is  adherent  and  the  gut  reducible  the  operation 
is  more  practicable.  If  the  hernia  be  very  large  it  is  not  wise  to  operate  as, 
even  if  the  patient  survived  the  operation,  the  cure  would  almost  certainly  not 
be  permanent.  No  operation  for  radical  cure  should  be  attempted  without  the 
most  efficient  antiseptic  precautions. 
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For  the  radical  cure  of  umbilical  hernia  the  plan 
■ .  mo.^  efficient    Two  curved  incisions  are  made,  which  meet  above  anc  Deiow 
mtdl     ne  .'^d  include  the  greater  part  of  the  skin  ^-^^^^^^^ 

e  tumour  being  turned  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  ^he  ^^^^  ^  X  d 
•n-e  made    The  wound  is  next  deepened  on  one  side  and  the  skm  lenecitu 

m  the  base  of  the  swelling  until  the  aponeurosis  is  exposed  3-  ^^/^^^^^^^ 
nook  of  the  hernia.    The  same  process  is  continued  completely  around  the  Dase 

tl  he  nia     '  When  this  has  been  done,  the  hernia,  covered  by  the  perfectly 
ndisturbed  skin  will  be  entirely  isolated  from  all  the  tissues  outside  the 
^^dtm^n  id  ^.^^^^  be  attached  only  by  its  neck."    The  margin  of  the  opening 
nSnetosIs  is  clearly  defined'   The  sac  is  next  opened  -  a^y  P^^^^^^^^^ 
appears  to  be  free  from  adhesions  and  the  contents  reduced  ;  if  — ^he 
<menino-  must  be  enlarged  in  the  middle  l.ne  above  and  below     When  the  sac 
ha  been  emptied,  the  opening  into  the  abdomen  is  p  ngged  wx^h  a  sponge  a^^^^ 
the  sac  .vith  its  coverings  is  excised  at  the  edge  of  f  .^^^J^^^^^^^^^^ 
then  closed  with  sutures  of  silkworm-gut,  introduced  with  a  ^^^^^^  Hage^o;^^ 
needle  and  made  to  include  the  aponeurosis  and  the  peritoneum.    The  sutuies 
^htld  aU  be  introduced  before  any  are  tied,  and  wMlst  they  are  being  passed 
the  intestines  must  be  held  back  with  a  broad  spatula.    Finally  the  skin 
wound  is  completely  closed  with  sutures.    The  dressing  should  be  covered 
with  several  broad  strips  of  plaster,  and  an  abdominal  belt  should  be  worn  foi 
at  least  several  months  after  the  operation. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  an  umbilical  hernia  be  opened  by  a  median 
incision,  for  the  coverings  are  thinner  here  than  elsewhere  and  the  contents 
more  frequently  adherent  to  the  sac.  The  free  removal  of  omentum  is  almost 
always  necessary,  especially  as  it  is  usually  extensively  adherent  to  the  sac. 
In  dealing  with  adherent  intestine  it  is  wiser  to  return  the  piece  of  the  sac  to 
which  the"  gut  is  fixed  into  the  abdomen  than  to  run  any  risk  of  damaging  the 
gut  in  dissecting  it  away. 
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By  Ventral  Hernia  are  meant  those  protrusions  of  the  intestine  that 
occur  through  any  part  of  the  abdominal  wall,  except  the  inguinal,  the  femoral, 
or  the  umbihcal  apertures  ;  they  most  commonly  occur  in  the  mid-line  between 
the  recti  muscles,  the  linea  alba  appearing  to  have  given  way  in  this  situation 
during  parturition  ;  and  here  they  may  attain  an  immense  size.  A  case  was 
once  sent  to  me  in  which  there  was  a  long  triangular  gap  through  the  upper 
part  of  the  abdominal  wall,  extending  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  ensiform 
cartilage,  through  which  a  protrusion  had  taken  place  that  was  nearly  as  large 
as  an  adult's  head.  These  ruptures  have  also  been  met  with  in  the  line« 
semilunares,  and  in  the  hypochondriac  and  iliac  regions.  When  these 
hernige  form  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stomach,  they  are  apt  to  occasion  dyspeptic 
symptoms  and  much  gastric  irritation.  These  different  protrusions  have 
occasionally  been  met  with  as  the  result  of  injuries,  by  which  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall  has  been  lacerated  ;  indeed  they  seldom  take  place  below 
the  umbilicus,  unless  arising  from  a  directly  traumatic  cause,  such  as  an 
ovariotomy  wound. 

It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  meet  with  fatty  tumours,  sometimes  of 
considerable  size,  in  the  linea  alba  above  the  umbilicus.    They  consist  of 
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protrusions  of  subperitoneal  fat  through  a  rounded  opening  in  tlie  aponeuro,i. 
and  not  uncommonly  contain  in  their  pedicle  a  small  pouch  of  ,  eritouen^' 
winch  IS  due  to  the  traction  exerted  upon  it.    It  nmy  be  impossible  to  d  2 
guish  these  protrusions  from  omental  herniie  until  it  is  found  that  the  f.t 
extraperitoneal  and  not  contained  within  a  sac.  ^ 
A  rare  kind  of  ventral  i-upture  was  described  by  Guthrie,  in  which  aft^.- 
a  blow,  the  muscles  of  the  abdominal  wall  have  been  absorbed  or  have  yield., 
to  a  considerable  extent,  forming  a  broad  and  expanded  tumour,  without  a,iv 
distinct  neck  or  pedicle.    Sometimes  this  tumour  may  attain  an  immense 
size,  stretchmg  perhaps  down  to  the  knees,  and  containing  even  the  eravi,l' 
uterus.  ^  " 

The  Treatment  of  ventral  hernia  must  consist  in  supporting  it  bv  means 
ot  a  broad  belt  and  properly-constructed  pad.  Should  it  become  strangulated 
which  I  believe  very  rarely  happens,  owing  to  the  width  of  the  neck  of  the  sac' 
the  operation  must  be  performed  in  the  same  way  as  for  umbilical  rupture,  care 
being  taken  to  divide  the  integuments  cautiously,  any  aponeurotic  investments, 
and  the  peritoneal  sac  if  necessary  ;  the  stricture  should  always  be  divided 
upwards.  In  suitable  cases  a  radical  cure  may  be  attempted  by  an  operation 
similar  to  that  for  umbilical  hernia. 

Lumbar  Hernia  may  conveniently  be  mentioned  here.  There  are  two 
positions  in  the  loin  through  which  the  hernia  may  protrude.  One  is  Petit's 
triangle,  the  space  which  often  exists  above  the  iliac  crest  between  the  borders  of 
the  external  oblique  and  latissimus  dorsi ;  and  the  other  is  higher  up  below  the 
last  rib  where  the  aponeurosis  of  the  transversalis  is  covered  only  by  the  latis- 
simus dorsi.  Apart  from  true  hernia,  bulgings  of  the  abdominal  wall  may  occur 
in  the  loin  after  the  healing  of  abscesses  or  wounds.  Macready  has  collected 
28  cases  of  lumbar  hernia.  Of  those  cases  in  which  the  position  of  the  hernia 
is  noted,  11  occurred  at  Petit's  triangle,  2  through  the  higher  space  above 
mentioned,  1  near  the  tip  of  the  eleventh  rib,  and  1  near  that  of  the  twelfth. 
In  6  cases  strangulation  occurred.  Three  of  these  were  successfully  treated 
by  taxis ;  1  recovered  and  1  died  after  operation ;  and  another  died,  apparently 
untreated. 
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Obturator  Hernia. — This  rare  form  of  hernia,  in  which  the  protrusion 
of  intestine  takes  place  through  the  thyroid  foramen,  was  first  noticed 
by  Garengeot,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  since  that 
time  about  80  cases  have  been  recorded.  Its  existence  has  rarely  been 
ascertained  before  death  ;  in  fact,  Lawi'ence  doubted  the  possibility  of 
recognizing  the  condition  during  life,  in  consequence  of  the  small  size  which 
the  tumour  attains,  and  its  being  covered  in  and  compressed  under  the 
pectineus  muscle.  But  several  cases  are  on  record  in  which  it  was  recognized 
during  life.  It  generally  occurs  in  persons  above  the  age  of  fifty ;  in 
consequence,  according  to  Gurlt,  of  the  participation  by  the  muscular  structures 
covering  the  thyroid  foramen  in  the  general  wasting  of  tissue  which  may  occur 
at  that  time  of  life.  Pimbet,  who  collected  the  records  of  all  the  published 
cases  up  to  1882,  states  that  in  73,  in  which  the  sex  was  mentioned,  65  were 
women  and  8  men. 

Symptoms. — In  obturator  hernia  the  neck  of  the  sac  lies  behind  the 
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horizontal  ramus  of  the  piibes.  The  symptoms  have  in  some  cases  sufficiently 
resembled  those  of  strangulated  femoral  hernia  to  lead  able  burgeons  to  suppose 
they  had  to  deal  with  the  latter  affection.  In  addition,  however,  to  tlie 
ordinary  symptoms  of  strangulation,  there  are  two  special  signs  which  may 
lead  to  the  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  this  hernia,  if  not  to  its  positive 
diao-nosis.  The  first  of  these  is  a  slight  fulness  and  hardness  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh  to  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral  vessels,  often  very  indistinct, 
yet  giving  to  the  surface  of  the  limb  a  diff'erent  outline  from  that  which  is 
observed  on  the  other  side.  The  other  is,  pain  extending  down  the  inner 
side  of  the  thigh  towards  the  knee  ;  or  even,  as  in  a  case  referred  to  by  Birkett, 
as  far  as  the  great  toe.  This  pain  has  been  noticed  in  a  large  number  of  the 
recorded  cases,  and  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  hernia  on  the  obturator  nerve  : 
it  may  also  be  increased  by  pressure  with  the  hand  over  the  thyroid  foramen, 
and  according  to  Pimbet  by  forced  external  rotation  of  the  limb.    It  does  not 


Fig  Sll.— Obturator  Hernia  :  o.  Pubic  Spine  ;  6.  Branches  of  Obturator  Veins  ;  c.  Obturator  Artery  witli 
a  glass  rod  in  it ;  d.  Obturator  Nerve ;  e.  Obturator  Membrane  ;  f.  Sac  ot  the  Hernia  opened. 

extend  to  the  testis ;  but  it  may,  as  happened  in  a  case  which  I  have  seen, 
affect  the  thigh  to  such  an  extent  that  the  patient,  to  relieve  it,  flexes  the 
limb  on  the  abdomen.  Roser  has  recommended,  as  a  means  of  diagnosis,  an 
examination  of  the  interior  of  the  pelvis,  per  rectum  in  the  male,  and  'per 
vaginam  in  the  female.  Most  reliance,  however,  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
symptoms  which  I  have  described.  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the 
hernia  has  been  a  partial  entgrocele. 

Treatment. — Taxis  has  been  employed  in  a  few  cases.  In  one  instance, 
Roser  reduced  an  obturator  hernia  in  this  way,  the  patient  surviving  ;  but,  in 
another  case  under  his  care,  death  took  place,  a  portion  of  the  walls  of  the 
intestine  remaining  strangulated.  Werner  Avas  successful  in  an  instance  in 
which,  in  addition  to  applying  pressure  externally,  he  introduced  his  hand 
into  the  vagina,  and  employed  traction  backwards  and  upwards.  Welsch  of 
Herrenberg  reduced  an  obturator  hernia  by  external  pressure  ;  the  patient  was 
apparently  doing  well,  when,  in  a  few  days,  an  abscess  appeared  at  the  site  of 
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the  hernia,  and  ho  died  in  seven  weeks.  At  the  post-mortem  examination,  the 
tndot  the  vermifonn  appendix  was  found  projecting  through  the  ihyxZ 
foi-amen,  with  its  tip  laid  open  by  the  suppurative  process  ^ 

Operation  for  strangulated  obturator  hernia  has  been  performed  successf ullv 
by  Obre,  Bransby  Cooper,  and  Lorinser  of  Vienna.    In  Obre's  case,  the  patient 
was  seized  with  symptoms  of  strangulation,  but  no  tumour  could  be  detected 
in  any  of  the  ordinary  seats  of  hernia.    "On  uncovering  the  upper  part  of 
both  Jnghs  at  the  same  time,  the  eye  detected  a  slight  degree  of  fulness  in 
.Scarpa  s  triangle  on  the  right  side  ;  this  triangle  of  the  opposite  limb  wus\vell 
marked  with  a  hollow,  or  depression  passing  down  its  centre,  but  this  was  lost 
on  the  affected  side,  and  the  whole  contour  of  this  part  of  the  limb  was  visibly 
fuller  than  that  of  the  corresponding  one.    There  was  no  tumour  or  circum- 
scribed swelling  ;  but,  on  standing  over  the  patient,  and  using  firm  pressure 
with  the  ends  of  the  fingers  over  the  neighbourhood  of  the  femoral  artery,  and 
a  little  below  the  saphenous  opening,  a  distinct  hardness  could  be  felt  (slight 
m  Its  extent),  giving  an  impression  as  if  the  sheaths  of  the  vessels  were  bein^ 
pressed  on."    Taking  the  dangerous  state  of  the  patient  iuto  consideration, 
Obre  acted  in  accordance  with  the  best  rules  of  surgery  ;  and,  thinking  that 
there  might  be  a  hernia  deeply  strangulated  in  the  femoral  canal,  he  made  an 
mcision  downwards  in  this  situation,  but  was  disappointed  on  finding,  when 
the  saphenous  opening  was  exposed,  that  there  was  no  intestine  confined  there. 
As,  however,  a  hard  structure  could  be  felt  deeply  at  the  inner  border  of  the 
opening,  the  fascia  lata  was  exposed,  and  the  pectineus  muscle  divided  to  the 
extent  of  about  two  inches,  when  a  hernial  sac  of  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg,  and  containing  intestine,  came  into  view.    In  this  operation  the  saphena 
vein  gave  some  trouble,  lying  in  the  course  of  the  incision.    The  sac  having 
been  laid  open,  the  stricture  was  divided  upwards,  during  which  part  of  the 
procedure  the  vein  was  accidentally  cut,  and  required  ligature  ;  no  other 
vessel  was  tied.    The  operation  was  perfectly  successful.    In  Bransby  Cooper's 
case,  the  patient,  a  woman  aged  forty-nine,  recovered  from  the  operation,  but 
died  of  bronchitis  before  leaving  the  hospital.     In  Lorinser's  case,  the 
existence  of  the  hernia  was  detected  by  vaginal  examination.    On  cutting 
down  on  the  hernia  (on  the  eleventh  day  of  the  symptoms)  the  intestine  was 
found  gangrenous.    A  fsecal  fistula  resulted,  but  subsequently  closed  ;  and  the 
patient  survived  eleven  months,  dying  at  last  of  tuberculosis.    In  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  the  operation  was  performed  unsuccessfully. 

When  the  diagnosis  is  clear  the  Surgeon  may  adopt  the  treatment  success- 
fully carried  out  by  Obre,  and  expose  the  hernia  by  an  incision  in  the  thigh. 
If,  however,  the  indications  are  very  uncertain,  it  is  better  to  perform  median 
laparotomy,  and  if  an  obturator  hernia  be  found,  to  reduce  it  from  within. 
This  was  performed  by  Hilton  in  1848,  and  again  by  Godlee  in  1884,  and  by 
Beckin]8!)l.  All  three  cases  ended  fatally.  In  Codlee's  case  the  hernia 
was  reduced  without  difficulty,  but  the  patient,  who  was  extremely  collapsed  at 
the  time,  died  about  twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation  ;  in  Beck's  case  the 
patient  was  old  and  died  collapsed  a  few  hours  after  the  operation. 

Besides  the  obturator,  various  other  pelvic  hernire  may  take  place,  as  into 
the  perinseum,  the  vagina,  or  through  the  sciatic  notch.  These  various  forms 
of  rupture  are  of  extreme  rarity,  and  present  many  difficulties  in  their 
diagnosis. 

Ferinseal  Hernia  occurs  in  the  male  as  a  protrusion  of  the  recto-vcsical 
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pouch,  which  appears  in  the  perineum  either  in  the 

■  1p  0  fit    Accordino-  to  Winckel  and  others,  the  existence  of  such  a  nernia 

■  f  he  female  is  not  pW.  The  close  connexions  of  the  ^^^^.^^^^^ 
and  the  dense  structure  of  the  perineum  m  7;;^^^^,;^^^^^^^^^ 
understand  how  such  a  hernia  could  occur,  especially  as  ^^^^       y  ^^^^^^^ 

^  aginal  wall  would  offer  so  little  resistance  to  the  descent  of  the  ^^^^ 
Ircatment  of  perineal  hernia  would  consist  m  the  application  of  a  spec  ally 
constructed  truss  ;  as  the  mouth  of  the  sac  is  large,  strangulation  is  not 

Vaginal  Hernia  has  occasionally  been  met  with  ;  the  tumour  usually 
protrudes  through  the  lateral  wall  of  the  vagina  high  up,  and  preseuts  the 
ordinary  characters  of  a  hernia,  such  as  impulse  on  coughing  [^d^^^^J. 
\  vao-inal  hernia  has  been  removed  in  mistake  for  a  polypus.  The  Ueatment 
consists  in  retaining  it  with  a  pessary.;  a  radical  cure  by  operation  has  been 
successfully  accomplished. 

Pudendal  Hernia  was  described  by  Astley  Cooper  as  closely  resembhng 
vao-inal  rupture.  It  forms  a  swelling  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  labmm 
maVs  It  can  be  distinguished  from  an  inguinal  hernia  by  the  anterior  part 
of  the  labium  and  the  external  abdominal  ring  being  free.  The  distmction 
between  pudendal  hernia  and  cyst  of  the  labium  can  hardly  be  attended  witli 
any  diflSculty.     The  treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  a  special  truss  or  a 

^^Sciatic  Hernia.— This  rare  form  of  hernia  was  described  by  Astley  Cooper 
as  passing  through  the  sciatic  notch  between  the  lower  border  of  the  pyriform 
muscle  aSd  the  spine  of  the  ischium.  It  lies  in  close  relation  with  the  sciatic 
nerve,  and  with  the  internal  iliac  vessels.  In  the  case  related  by  Cooper,  the 
obturator  artery  passed  above,  and  the  vein  below  the  neck  of  the  sac.  From 
the  depth  at  which  such  a  hernia  would  be  seated,  and  its  small  size,  it  would 
probably  escape  observation  during  life  ;  but,  if  detected,  it  might  readily  be 
retained  by  means  of  proper  bandages  and  a  pad.  Should  operation  ever  be 
required,  laparotomy  and  reduction  from  within  the  abdomen  would  probably 
be  the  safest  proceeding. 
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Congenital  defect  of  the  Diaphragm  is  occasionally  met  with.  It  has 
consisted,  in  most  of  the  recorded  cases,  of  an  aperture  in  this  membrane, 
varying  in  diameter  from  an  inch  upwards  ;  and  amounting,  in  some  rare 
instances,  even  to  an  entire  absence  of  one  or  both  wings  of  the  diaphragm. 
Through  these  openings,  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  have  been  protruded  ; 
the  stomach  and  small  intestines  being  most  frequently  displaced,  and  the 
spleen  and  liver  having  been  fcrund  in  the  chest  in  a  tolerably  large  proportion 
of  the  cases.  The  hernia  has  mostly  been  observed  in  children  at  or  soon 
after  birth  ;  but  in  several  instances  the  subjects  have  lived  to  adult  age,  the 
hernia  at  last  taking  place  apparently  accidentally.  In  some  of  these  latter 
cases,  however,  it  may  be  a  question  whether  the  opening  in  the  diaphragm 
was  not  the  result  of  an  accident,  perhaps  some  time  antecedent  to  the  occur- 
rence of  the  hernia.  The  opening  has  generally  been  found  on  the  left  side  ; 
sometimes,  however,  on  the  right. 

Diaphragmatic  hernia  is  sometimes  of  traumatic  origin,  being  the  result 
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of  a  wound  or  lacemtiou  of  the  diaphraum     lb  nsnMliv  «^^.n•no  i 


?he  folio  "  •  ''''  "^■^■"^•^  -a  0  X'ttid/ 

The  following  case  is  a  very  good  instance  of  thi.  rait  affection  ^ 

T-Tnl>  T'  'ff''*'^"^'^'''  admitted  into  University  Collo.. 

Hospita].    About  twelve  months  before,  he  had  fallen  into  an  area  Ibou  1 

me  b?H^  ^  ''''''      ^^^^  ^hest  and  head,Tfron  tu 

s  iffocStdl  r  ''''''''    --'-^1  --^^^^^^^^^ 

somP  S    u       u  '"'^  "o*^      down  without  feeling 

Zit  .f  ^  '^^^  ^^■'^^  accident,  he  coughed  up 

about  three  spoonfuls  of  blood.  Ever  since  the  accident,  he  liad  suffered 
much  from  dyspeptic  symptoms  and  constipation,  though  previously  he  had 

mission  the  difficulty  in  breathing  increased  ;  and  four  days  before  he  came 
0  the  hospital  violent  pain  in  the  abdomen  came  on,  and  his  bowels  ceased 
to  act,  although  he  took  a  variety  of  aperient  medicines,  and  had  enemata 
contammg  croton  oil.  On  admission,  the  abdomen  was  tensely  distended 
and  tympanitic,  with  pain  around  the  umbilicus  ;  the  tongue  was  coated  with 
whitish-brown,  moist  fur  ;  the  pulse  was  small,  quick,  and  somewhat  resisting  • 
there  was  nausea,  but  no  vomiting.  The  skin  was  cool,  and  the  countenance 
anxious  ;  the  bowels  had  not  acted  for  seven  days,  but  he  had  frequent  desire 
to  go  to  stool.  He  was  ordered  an  aperient  draught  every  third  hour  As 
this  had  no  effect,  he  was  directed  to  take  calomel  and  elaterium  piUs,  and  to 
have  turpentine  enemata,  which  afforded  him  some  relief,  though  they  brouffhb 
away  no  f^ces.  The  patient  became  more  restless,  the  skin  cold  and  flabby, 
the  countenance  more  anxious,  the  breathing  shorter,  and  the  abdomen  more 
tympanitic,  and  he  died  two  days  after  admission,  and  nine  from  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  obstruction. 

_  Examination  of  the  Body  tiventy-four  hows  after  death.— The  abdomen  was 
distended  and  tympanitic,  and  the  peritoneum  contained  about  six  ounces  of 
fluid,  with  here  and  there  patches  of  recent  lymph.    The  small  intestines 
were  not  distended  :  the  large  were  greatly  distended  with  flatus,  the  cfficum 
extending  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  ;  the  ascending  and  the  transveree 
colon  were  much  distended,  and  it  was  found  that  a  large  loop  of  the  trans- 
verse and  of  the  descending  colon  had  passed  through  an  opening  in  the 
tendon  of  the  diaphragm  into  the  pleural  sac,  and  was  there  strangulated 
(Fig.  812).     The  colon  below  the  stricture  was  contracted,  and  entirely 
empty.     On  opening  the  thorax,  the  loop  of  intestine,  fourteen  inches  in 
length,  of  a  pale  slate-colour,  and  distended  with  gas,  was  found  in  the  left 
pleural  sac.    It  reached  as  high  as  the  fifth  rib,  touched  the  pericardium,  and 
was  overlapped  by  the  free  margin  of  the  left  lung.    Where  strangulated,  it 
was  of  a  darker  colour  than  elsewhere.     The  opening  in  the  diaphra,£rin, 
through  which  it  liad  passed,  admitted  little  more  than  the  point  of  the  fore- 
finger, and  had  a  thin  tendinous  margin.    The  tenth  and  eleventh  ribs,  on 
the  left  side,  were  found  to  have  been  fractured  ;  the  latter  was  united  by 
bone,  but  the  tenth  rib,  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  had  formed  a  false  joint. 
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'onnecfced  with  this  and  with  the  intercostal  space  below  it  was  a  firm 
ulhesion  about  an  inch  broad  and  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  united  by  its  other 
xtremity  to  the  protruded  meso-colon  and  the  diaphragm.    The  meso-colon 


was  firmly  adherent  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  close  to  the 
opening  in  it.  The  lungs  were  tolerably  healthy.  The  right  pleura  contained 
three  ounces,  andjhe  left  eight  ounces  of  serum. 
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CHAPTER  LXII. 


INTESTINAL  OBSTRUCTION. 

Tjie  term  Intestinal  Obstrnction  as  commonly  used  means  a  total 
arrest  of  the  passage  of  faeces  and  flatus  through  the  intestine,  and  in  that 
sense  it  will  be  used  here  ;  but  by  some  writers  it  is  applied  also  to  interference 
with  the  free  passage  of  the  intestinal  contents,  and  is  qualified  as  partial  or 
complete.  Intestinal  obstruction  may  arise  from  many  pathological  conditions, 
which  it  is  important,  if  possible,  to  distinguish  from  one  another,  as  they 
require  diflFerent  lines  of  treatment  for  their  relief.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
various  causes  of  obstruction  of  the  bowels  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
work  of  Fagge,  Bryant,  Leichtenstern,  and  many  others,  and  especially  by  the 
publication  of  an  excellent  monograph  on  the  subject  by  F.  Treves,  contain- 
ing, besides  much  original  matter,  a  complete  summary  of  all  previous  ohser- 
vations.  Intestinal  obstruction  may  be  either  Acute  or  Chronic,  but  this 
division  does  not  agree  accurately  with  one  founded  on  pathological  anatomy, 
as  some  forms  of  mechanical  obstruction,  especially  intussusception,  may  run 
an  acute  or  chronic  course  according  to  circumstances. 

Acute  Intestinal  Obstruction. — The  Symptoms  common  to  all  forms 
of  acute  obstruction  are  as  follows  :  The  patient  who  may  previously  have  been 
in  perfect  health  is  seized  with  a  more  or  less  sudden  feeling  of  something  wrong 
having  taken  place  in  his  abdomen,  or  he  may  be  taken  with  intense  pain  at 
one  point.  This  pain  persists  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  throughout  the  case,, 
and  is  often  violent  and  paroxysmal.  Vomiting  speedily  follows,  at  first  of 
the  contents  of  the  stomach,  but  after  a  time  of  stercoraceous  matter.  This  is 
as  a  rule  accompanied  by  an  intense  sense  of  nausea,  which  is  not  relieved  by 
the  act  of  vomiting.  The  quantity  brought  up  is  often  enormous,  and  every 
drop  of  fluid  taken  is  immediately  returned.  Constijyation  is  complete,  neither 
flatus  nor  fseces  passing,  and  most  commonly  there  is  no  sense  of  any  desire  to 
go  to  stool.  In  most  cases  before  long  distensio)i  of  the  abdomen  sets  in,  the 
intestines  being  filled  with  flatus,  but  as  a  rule  in  acute  obstruction  the  tension 
of  the  belly  is  not  very  great  until  after  the  third  or  fourth  day.  If  the 
obstruction  be  high  up  in  the  bowel  distension  may  be  entirely  wanting. 
If  the  patient  be  thin,  the  distended  coils  of  intestine  may  be  recognisable 
through  the  abdominal  wall,  but  they  can  seldom  be  seen  or  felt  rolling  upon 
one  another,  nor  are  gurgling  or  rumbling  noises  commonly  to  be  heard. 
Tend&)-ness  may  be  found  localised  in  one  spot  in  the  abdomen,  and  it  then 
probably  indicates  the  seat  of  the  obstruction.  If  peritonitis  sets  in,  the 
tenderness  becomes  more  general,  and  the  abdominal  walls  become  tense  and 
rigid.  In  some  forms  a  distinct  tumour  may  be  felt  within  the  abdomen.  The 
Constitutional  Symptoms  are  very  severe,  collapse  setting  in  early.  Occasion- 
ally syncope  may  occur  at  the  time  of  invasion.  The  tongue  is  coated  with  a 
foul  creamy  fur,  ultimately  becoming  dry  and  brown .    The  mind  reraams  clear 
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to  the  last.  If  relief  be  not  afforded  the  patient  rapidly  emaciates,  the  depres- 
sion nicreases,  and  death  takes  place  nsnally  nnder  a  week. 

Varieties  and  Causes  of  Acute  Intestinal  Obstruction.— Acute 
intestinal  obstruction  may  arise  from— 1,  internal  strangulation  of  the  bowel ; 
2  volvulus  or  twist  ;  3,  impaction  of  concretions  or  foreign  bodies  in  the 
small  intestine  ;  4,  stricture  of  the  small  intestine  becoming  suddenly  occluded, 
and  6,  acute  intussusception. 

1.  Internal  Strangulation.— This  affects  almost  invariably  the  small  in- 
testine. It  resembles  in  its  main  features  ordinary  strangulated  hernia,  diflfering 
solely  in  the  fact  that  the  cause  of  constriction  is  situated  within  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity,  and  not  at  an  aperture  in  its  wall.    As  a  rule  the  strangulation  is 


Fig.  813. —Strangulation  of  intestine  by  a  band  attached  to  a  diverticitluiu  from  tlie  ileum. 

less  severe  in  internal  obstructions  than  in  external  hernias,  and  gangrene  of 
the  gut  is  comparatively  rare.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  constriction  arises 
from  a  portion  of  gat  shpping  under  or  becoming  entangled  in  a  band 
passing  from  one  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity  to  another.  These  bands  are 
often  many  inches  in  length,  usually  rounded  in  form  and  from  a  tenth  to  a 
third  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  composed  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  are 
often  of  considerable  strength.  From  the  fact  that  they  are  most  commonly 
single,  (ray  described  these  under  the  name  of  "  solitary  bands."  They  are 
supposed  to  be  formed,  in  many  cases  at  least,  by  adhesions  between  two 
portions  of  the  abdominal  contents,  resulting  from  localised  peritonitis.  Thus 
inflammation  of  a  mesenteric  gland  may  cause  the  adhesion  of  a  neighbouring 
part  of  the  mesentery  or  of  a  coil  of  the  intestine,  or  a  typhoid  or  tuberculous 
ulcer  may  cause  the  adhesion  of  two  portions  of  the  ileum.  The  fibrous 
adhesion  thus  formed  is  supposed  to  be  gradually  stretched  and  rounded  by  the 
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movements  of  the  intestines.  In  otlier  cases  the  bands  are  proljablv 
congenital,  especially  when  connected  at  one  end  with  the  umbilicus  or  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  and  at  tlie  other  with  the  mesentery.  When  the 
band  is  short,  strangulation  usually  occurs  from  a  coil  of  gut  slipping  beneath 
it,  but  when  it  is  long  and  loose,  it  may  form  a  noose,  in  which  a  portion  of 
the  intestines  may  be  snared. 

Internal  strangulation  may  also  be  caused  by  bands  formed  from  the 
omentum.  These  are  commonly  attached  near  the  openings  of  the  femoral 
and  inguinal  rings,  more  especially  in  cases  in  which  a  hernia  has  at  sometime 
existed.  The  adherent  piece  of  omentum  usually  loses  its  membranous  form, 
and  becomes  twisted  into  a  firm  fibrous  cord,  by  which  the  gut  may  be  pressed 
upon  as  above  described. 

Meckel's  diverticulum  from  the  ileum,  the  imperfectly  obliterated  vitelline 
duct,  is  another  not  uncommon  cause  of  strangulation.  The  viteUine  duct 
joins  the  ileum  at  a  point  between  18  and  36  inches  from  its  termination  (in 
the  adult).  Among  the  conditions  which  may  be  the  result  of  an  imperfect 
obliteration  of  the  duct  are  the  following  : — 1.  The  duct  remains  open  through- 
out, and  persists  as  a  ffecal  fistula  at  the  umbilicus ;  2.  The  intestinal  extremity 
persists  in  the  form  of  a  pouch-like  projection  from  the  gut,  or  as  a  long  narrow 
diverticulum  with  a  globular  extremity  ;  and  3.  From  the  end  of  the  diverti- 
culum a  fibrous  band  passes  to  the  umbilicus,  or  forms  a  free  whip-like 
process.  Bland  Sutton  has  shown  that  in  rare  instances  the  process  of 
obliteration  of  the  vitelhne  duct  may  be  excessive  and  involve  the  lumen  of 
the  gut  itself,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  constriction  of  the  ileum,  varying  in  degree 
between  slight  narrowing  and  complete  occlusion.  As  causes  of  internal 
strangulation,  the  most  important  conditions  are  those  in  which  the  diverti- 
culum ends  in  a  fibrous  band  (Fig.  813),  or  in  which  its  extremity  becomes 
adherent  to  the  mesentery  or  other  coils  of  intestine,  and  thus  forms  a  loop 
through  which  a  coil  of  gut  may  pass. 

Strangulation  may  also  arise  through  loops  formed  by  the  attachment  of 
the  vermiform  appendix,  Fallopian  tube,  or  the  pedicle  after  ovari- 
otomy, to  neighbouring  structures, 
such  as  the  abdominal  wall,  the 
mesentery,  the  omentum,  or  the 
intestine. 

In  another  form  the  gut  is 
strangulated  by  passing  through  a 
slit  or  aperture  in  the  omentum 
or  mesentery  (Fig.  814).  In  some 
cases  these  openings  are  possibly  the 
result  of  injury,  but  probably  they 
are  more  commonly  congenital. 

The  above  are  the  most  common 
varieties  of  internal  strangulation. 

Fif;.814.-IntestinalObstmctiou from  Internal  Hernia,    but  VarioUS  Other  anOUialoUS  forfflS 

are  mentioned  by  Treves,  such  as 
strangulation  over,  instead  of  under,  a  band,  acute  kinking  from  traction  on 
an  isolated  band,  or  by  an  adhei-ent  diverticulum,  &c. 

Lastly,  to  this  class  belong  certain  very  rare  forms  of  internal  hernia,  ni 
which  the  gut  is  strangulated  in  the  foramen  of  Winslow,  or  in  cci'tain 
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peritoneal  pouches.  Among-  the  hitter,  which  have  been  carefully  studied  by 
Treves,  are  the  fossa  duodeno-jejunalis,  the  ileo-c0ecal  fossse,  and  the  inter- 
sigmoid  fossa.  The  fossa  duodeno-jejunalis  is  a  pocket,  which,  when 
present,  lodges  the  bend  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  duodenum  and 
jejunum.  It  is  bounded  in  front  by  a  fold  of  peritoneum,  with  a  free  hori- 
zontal upper  border.  A  hernia  into  this  pouch  forms  the  "  retroperitoneal^  or 
mesenteric  hernia  "  of  Astley  Cooper.  In  this  way  an  enormous  sac,  containing 
all  the  small  intestines  except  the  duodenum,  may  occupy  the  centre  of  the 
abdomen.  The  intersigmoid  fossa  hes  in  the  left  wall  of  the  sigmoid  meso- 
colon ;  it  is  directed  downwards  and  to  the  left,  and  the  fold  which  bounds  it 
is  caused  by  the  sigmoid  artery,  which  lies  above  and  to  the  right  of  the  pouch. 
[A  strangulated  sigmoid  hernia  has  been  met  with  by  Lawrence  and  Eve. 
I  Special  Symptoms  of  Internal  Strangulation. — Internal  strangulation 
gives  rise  to  the  most  typical  cases  of  acute  obstruction.  It  is  slightly 
more  common  in  males  than  in  females,  and  occurs  most  frequently  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  40.  In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  there  is  a 
previous  history  of  peritonitis,  or  of  obscure  abdominal  pains,  and,  in  a 
smaller  proportion,  of  previous  attacks  of  partial  obstruction.  The  onset  is 
^almost  always  sudden,  the  patient  being  able  to  tell  the  exact  time  at  which 
he  was  seized  with  the  symptoms.  In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  there 
is  some  apparent  immediate  cause,  sach  as  running  or  jumping,  straining  at 
stool,  or  a  violent  action  of  the  bowels,  either  as  the  eflFect  of  a  purgative  or 
from  diarrhoea.  The  pain  is  usually  severe  and  griping,  and  most  commonly 
referred,  as  in  ordinary  strangulated  hernia,  to  the  region  of  the  umbilicus. 
The  vomiting  sets  in  early,  very  speedily  becomes  stercoraceous,  and  is  often 
very  abundant.  Constipation  is  complete,  and  there  is  no  sense  of  a  desire  to 
go  to  stool.  There  is  prostration  from  a  very  early  period,  and  collapse  sets  in 
rapidly.  The  temperature  is  seldom  raised  ;  much  more  commonly  it  is  sub- 
normal. Owing  to  the  profuse  vomiting  and  the  rejection  of  all  fluids  taken 
by  the  mouth  there  is  intense  thirst,  and  the  urine  becomes  very  scanty.  On 
examination  of  the  abdomen  at  first  there  may  be  no  distension,  and  it  is 
]30ssible  sometimes  to  recognise  fulness  and  some  tenderness  at  the  seat  of 
the  strangulation.  Later  on  more  or  less  distension  sets  in,  but  it  is  not 
usually  very  excessive.  Dilated  coils  of  intestine  may  be  recognised  if  the 
patient  is  thin,  but  no  peristaltic  movements  are  visible  except  in  very  rare 
cases.  Percussion  as  a  rule  gives  a  uniform  tympanitic  resonance  over  the 
whole  abdomen. 

Cases  of  internal  strangulation,  if  left  to  nature,  very  rarely  recover.  Yet 
it  occasionally  happens  that  the  obstruction,  even  when  of  the  most  acute 
•■'character,  may  give  way.    Almost  invariably,  however,  the  symptoms  continue, 
the  prostration  increases,  the  extremities  become  blue  and  cold,  the  pulse  more 
rapid  and  feeble,  respiration  shallow  and  hurried,  and  death  takes  place  usually 
under  a  week,  the  patient  retaining  consciousness  to  the  last.    If  the  strangu- 
;lation  is  very  intense  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  peritonitis  may  develop  as 
i.flgangrene  of  the  gut  commences,  but  more  commonly  the  gut  is  not  held 
■'sufficiently  tight  to  cause  complete  arrest  of  circulation,  and  peritonitis  is 
wanting  to  the  end. 

2.  Volvulus. — A  twist  of  the  intestine  may  occur  in  three  ways.  The  gut 
IS,  in  very  rare  cases,  twisted  on  its  own  longitudinal  axis  ;  much  more  com- 
monly a  long  loop  is  twisted  on  its  mesenteric  axis ;  and  again,  very  rarely,  the 
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neiohbounu.o;  coils  l)ecome  twisted  round  each  other.  In  whichever  way  it 
occurs  the  hiraen  of  the  gut  is  occluded,  and  the  symptoms  of  intestinal  ob- 
struction  set  in.  Volvulus  may  affect  ahnost  any  part  of  the  intestine,  but 
by  far  the  most  common  seat  is  the  sigmoid  flexure,  so  much  so  that  it  will 
suffice  here  to  describe  that  form  only.  Jt  is  the  only  form  of  acute  intestinal 
obstruction  affecting  the  gi-eat  intestine.  In  the  sigmoid  flexure  it  is  invari- 
ably tlie  result  of  great  dilatation  of  the  gut,  possibly  in  some  cases  con- 
genital, but  commonly  the  effect  of  habitual  constipation.  In  this  way  the 
sigmoid  flexure  may  become  greatly  increased  in  length  and  in  diameter,  aud 
the  meso-colon  becomes  long  and  loose.  In  this  condition  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  it  may  become  twisted  on  itself,  either  as  a  consequence  of  some 
movement  or  from  accumulation  of  faeces  in  the  uppei'  part  of  the  loop. 
When  it  becomes  thus  twisted  complete  obstruction  results.  The  circulation 
in  the  actual  twist  is  seriously  interfered  with,  the  gut  becomes  congested  and 
almost  invariably  peritonitis  sets  in,  commencing  at  the  twist.  Later  on,  if 
the  patient  lives  long  enough,  sloughing  and  perforation  may  take  place  at  the 
twist. 

Special  Symptoms  of  Volvulus  of  the  Sigmoid  Plexure. — The  in- 
vasion is,  in  most  cases,  sudden,  without  severe  collapse  or  shock,  and  accom- 
panied by  pain,  not  usually  very  intense,  often  intermittent  and  griping. 
Distension  of  the  abdomen  sets  in  very  early,  and  forms  the  most  marked 
feature  of  the  case.  This  is  caused  almost  entirely  by  accumulation  of  gas 
in  the  dilated  sigmoid  flexure,  which  may  become  so  distended  as  to  empty 
and  compress  the  other  parts  of  the  intestine,  and  by  forcing  up  the  diaphragm 
may  seriously  impede  respiration.  The  huge  distended  coils  of  the  great  in- 
testine may  be  recognisable  through  the  abdominal  wall.  Constipation  is 
complete,  neither  flatus  or  faeces  passing,  but  vomiting  is  not  a  very  marked 
symptom,  and  rarely  becomes  stercoraceous.  Tenesmus  is  an  occasional 
symptom.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  usually  rapid.  Symptoms  of  peri- 
tonitis appear  at  an  early  period,  and,  according  to  Treves,  death  takes  place 
on  an  average  about  the  sixth  day.  It  has  been  known  to  occur  on  the  third 
day  from  asphyxia  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  distended  gut. 

Volvulus  of  the  small  intestine,  or  of  the  great  and  small  together,  gives  rise 
to  much  the  same  symptoms  as  strangulation  by  a  band. 

8.  Impaction  of  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Small  Intestine.— Foreign 
bodies  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  : — 

1.  Solid  Foreign  Bodies  accideniaUy  swalloived,  such  as  false  teeth,  plum- 
stones,  &c.,  very  rarely  cause  obstruction  of  the  intestine  directly,  for  anything 
Avhich  can  pass  the  oesophagus  can,  as  a  rule,  pass  the  remainder  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal. 

2.  Intesfmal  concretions  or  enter olilhs  are  of  three  kinds  :— 1.  Lammated 
stony  masses  of  a  white  or  brownish  colour,  composed  of  magnesium  phos- 
phate, ammonio-magnesium  phosphate,  and  organic  matter  usually  formed 
round  some  small  foreign  body  as  a  nucleus  ;  2.  jMasses  formed  of  indigestible 
husks  or  other  vegetable  refuse  felted  together  and  mixed  with  fajces  and 
earthy  matter  ;  and  3.  Stones  formed  as  a  consequence  of  the  long-continued 
and  excessive  administration  of  certain  mineral  drugs,  especially  chalk, 
magnesia,  and  oxide  of  bismuth. 

3.  Gall-stones  far  more  commonly  cause  obstruction  than  the  solid  bodies 
above  mentioned,  and  the  accident  is  much  more  frequent  in  women  than  in 
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It  is  probable  that  in  every  case  of  obstruction  from  a  gall-stone  the 
calculus  has  found  its  way  into  the  intestine  by  ulceration  from  the  gall- 
bladder into  the  duodenum,  and  not  by  passing  down  the  bde-duct.  The 
shape  commonly  assumed  by  these  large  calculi  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  815, 
taken  from  a  stone  removed  from  a  case  under  the  care  of  B.  H.  Allen  of 
Hastings.  The  base  of  the  stone  is  facetted  as  if  it  had  lain  in  contact  with 
another  concretion  in  the  gall-bladder.  It  is  possible  that  the  stone  may 
increase  in  size  after  entering  the  intestine.  Mayo  Robson  has  pointed  out 
that  gall-stones  may  also  cause  obstruction  by  setting  up  localized  peritonitis, 
or  by  inducing  volvulus  of  the  intestine. 

A  foreign  body,  when  it  causes  obstruction,  usually  lodges  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  ileum,  which  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  intestine. 

The  Special  Symptoms  of  Obstruction  from  a  Foreign  Body  are  not 
very  characteristic.  The  previous  history  may  throw  some  light  upon  the 
case.  If  the  foreign  body  is  a  gall-stone  there  may  be  a  history  of  repeated 
attacks  of  hepatic  colic,  and  of  an  illness  with  obscure  pain  in  the  region  of 
rhe  gall-bladder,  probably  unaccompanied  by  jaundice, 
iccurring  some  days  or  weeks  before  the  symptoms  of 
obstruction  commenced,  and  indicating  the  time  at 
which  the  gall-stone  passed  by  ulceration  into  the 
duodenum.  After  this  there  may  be  a  history  of 
obscure  pains  in  the  belly,  usually  worse  after  food. 
The  invasion  of  the  symptoms  is  sufficiently  sudden 
to  bring  the  condition  within  the  class  of  acute 
obstructions,  but  it  is  not  abrupt,  nor  is  it  accom- 
panied by  severe  pain  or  collapse.  The  vomiting  comes 
•on  gradually,  is  seldom  very  profuse,  and  may  not 
l^ecome  stercoraceous  for  many  days.  The  constipation 
is  complete,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  the  recorded 
-jases  there  has  been  little  or  no  distension  of  the    ...        n  ^^  ^ 

tig.  81. '3. —Gall-stone  renioved 

abdomen.  The  coils  of  intestine  cannot  be  recognised,  i)y  operation  from  the  ileum, 
nor  is  there  any  visible  peristalsis.    Such  pain  as  there 

is  may  be  referred  to  the  region  of  the  obstruction,  but  this  is  by  no  means 
ulways  the  case.  By  manipulation  some  tenderness  may  be  detected,  usually 
below  and  to  the  right  of  the  umbilicus,  and  possibly,  under  chloroform,  some 
fulness  might  be  felt  if  the  patient  be  not  too  fat. 

The  result  of  the  case  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  foreign  body  and  the 
point  at  which  it  is  impacted.  If  lodged  high  up — a  very  rare  condition — the 
symptoms  are  much  more  severe,  and  death  occurs  early.  If  low  down  in  the 
ileum  the  patient  may  survive  for  from  two  weeks  to  a  month.  In  other 
cases  a  gall-stone  has  been  passed  aft^r  as  much  as  four  weeks  of  complete  ob- 
struction. The  size  of  the  foreign  body  and  its  form  are  of  much  importance. 
1 F  smooth  and  rounded  it  is  more  likely  to  pass.  The  stone  figured  above 
was  rough  on  the  surface,  and  measured  31  inches  in  circumference.  Larger 
stones  than  this  have  been  passed  after  longer  or  shorter  intervals  of  obstruc- 
tion, but,  on  the  other  hand,  death  has  been  caused  by  a  calculus  measuring 
only  i\  inches  in  circumference.  If  death  takes  place  it  is  caused  either  by 
"xhaustion  from  vomiting  or  by  ulceration  and  perforation  of  the  gut  at  the 
[loint  where  the  body  is  impacted. 

4-.  HuDDEN  Occlusion  of  a  Stricture  of  the  Small  Intestine  is 
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necessarily  a  very  rare  form  of  obsti-uction,  as  stricture  of  this  portion  of  tlifi 
alimentary  canal  is  seldom  met  with.  It  is  said,  iiowever,  to  occm-  aa  the 
result  of  cicatrisation  of  tuberculous  ulcers,  which  tend  to  spread  circularly 
round  the  gut.  Typhoid  ulcers,  which  are  longitudinal,  probably  never  cause 
contraction.  Syphilitic,  catarrhal,  and  peptic  ulcers  have  also  been  described 
but  that  they  ever  cause  stricture  is  very  doubtful.  Treves  mentions  six  cases 
of  stricture  after  injury,  four  after  strangulated  hernia,  and  two  after  external 
violence,  (^ancerous  stricture  of  the  small  intestine  is  more  common  than 
simple,  but  it  also  is  very  rare.  Narrowing  of  the  small  intestine  may  also  be 
caused  by  a  coil  being  kinked  and  fixed  in  this  position  by  adhesions,  by 
chronic  peritonitis  often  tuberculous,  causing  sometimes  a  matting  together 
of  many  contiguous  coils  of  gut,  the  lumen  being  narrowed  possibly  in  more 
than  one  place. 

The  Special  Symptoms  of  Obstruction  from  narrowing  of  the  Small 
Intestine  are  not  very  definite.  The  patient  has  usually" suffered,  often  for 
years,  from  occasional  attacks  of  abdominal  pain,  commonly  described  as  colic. 
These  most  frequently  occur  after  meals,  especially  if  some  indigestible  food 
has  been  taken.  In  some  cases  attacks  of  vomiting  and  obstruction  have 
occurred  and  passed  off,  perhaps  ending  in  diarrhoea,  more  than  once  before 
the  final  obstruction.  The  final  attack  closely  resembles  that  already  described 
as  occurring  in  impaction  of  a  foreign  body.  If  the  stricture  is  low  down,  the 
symptoms  develop  less  rapidly. 

Stricture  of  the  Ileo-Caecal  Valve  is  a  rare  aflFection.  Treves  has 
collected  8  cases,  3  of  which  were  simple  and  5  cancerous.  It  generally  gives 
rise  to  the  usual  symptoms  of  stricture  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum,  but  in 
a  case  of  carcinoma  of  the  iIeo-C£ecal  valve  recently  in  University  College 
Hospital,  there  was  great  distension  of  the  abdomen,  and  an  absence  of 
vomiting,  although  complete  obstruction  had  existed  for  two  weeks  before 
death.  In  these  respects  the  symptoms  suggested  stricture  of  the  large 
intestine  rather  than  of  the  small. 

5.  Acute  Intussusception. — The  invagination  of  one  portion  of  intestine 
into  another  is  a  common  form  of  intestinal  obstruction,  especially  in  children. 
It  forms  about  oO  per  cent,  of  all  cases.  The  upper  portion  of  the  intestine  la 
invaginated  into  the  lower.  To  this  rule  a  very  few  exceptions  have  been 
recorded.  According  to  Leichtenstern,  44  per  cent,  of  all  cases  are  seated  at 
the  ileo-csecal  valve,  the  valve  itself  forming  the  apex  of  the  invagination. 
The  next  most  frequent  seat  is  in  the  small  intestine,  especially  in  the  lower 
jejunum,  30  per  cent,  occurring  in  this  region.  Eighteen  per  cent,  are  met 
with  in  the  rectum,  and  in  8  per  cent,  the  invagination  has  occurred  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  ileum,  the  invaginated  portion  passing  through  the  ileo-c«cal 
valve,  and  being  grasped  by  it. 

An  intussusception  is  composed  of  three  tubes  of  intestine,  one  within  the 
other.  The  innermost  tube  is  spoken  of  as  the  entering  tube.  The  middle  on 
reflected  tube  is  turned  inside  out,  so  that  its  serous  coat  is  in  contact  with 
that  of  the  entering  tube.  In  the  space  between  these  two  tubes  lies  the 
mesentery  belonging  to  each,  and  the  vermiform  appendix  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  cacum  forms  the  reflected  tube.  The  whole  mass  thus  formed  is 
termed  the  intussusceptum.  The  external  tube  is  termed  the  ensheathing  tube 
or  intussuscipiens.  It  is  most  commonly  thrown  into  numerous  folds  at  its 
upper  part,  which  can  be  straightened  out  by  slight  traction,  thus  giving  rise  to 
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apparent  parfcial  reduction  of  the  invagination.  The  whole  _ mass  forms  a 
lounded  saiisage-hke  tumour.  On  making  an  incision  into  it  through  the 
sheath  the  mucous  surface  of  the  reflected  tube  will  be  brought  into  view  m 
contact  with  that  of  the  sheath.  On  further  cutting  through  the  reflected  tube 
a  space  is  found  between  the  serous  coats  of  the  reflected  and  entering  tubes 
containing  the  mesentery  (Fig.  816).  In  very  rare  cases  double  intussusceptions, 
composed  of  five  layers,  or  triple,  with  seven  layers,  have  been  observed. 
An  intussusception  increases  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  sheath,  the  line  of 
reflection  between  the  entering  and  reflected  tubes  remaining  unchanged.  The 
length  of  the  part  invaginated  varies  greatly.  When  limited  to  the  small  in- 
lestine  it  is  usually  short— not  more  than  two  or  three  inches  in  length  ;  in  the 


Fig.  816.— An  intussusception  dissected. 


large  gut  as  many  feet  may  be  involve^.  The  intussusceptum  is  more  or  less 
severely  strangulated  at  the  point  of  the  reflection  between  the  reflected  tube 
and  the  sheath.  This  usually  seems  in  part  to  be  caused  by  the  closely-packed 
folds  of  the  sheath  at  the  neck  of  the  intussusception.  The  entering  and 
reflected  tubes  are  therefore  intensely  injected  with  blood,  and  swollen,  and 
the  mesentery  included  in  the  space  between  them  is  in  a  similar  condition.  In 
some  exceptional  cases  of  intussusception  of  the  colon  there  is  little  constriction ; 
so  Uttle,  in  fact,  that  the  lumen  of  the  gut  may  not  be  completely  occluded. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  very  shght  cases  the  intussusception  may 
undergo  spontaneous  reduction.  In  other  cases,  when  the  strangulation  is  not 
sufficiently  severe  to  cause  gangrene  of  the  intussusceptum,  though  it  seriously 
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or  completely  obstructs  the  passage  of  faeces,  death  inevitably  results  sooner  oi- 
later.  If  the  strangulation  is  tight  enough  to  cause  gangrene,  adhesions  mav 
form  between  the  upper  part  of  the  entering  tube  and  the  rellection  between 
the  sheath  and  the  reflected  tube,  the  gangrenous  intussusceptum  may  be  cast 
off  into  the  bowel,  and  recovery  take  place.  Unfortunately,  the  patient  usually 
perishes  from  exhaustion  before  this  is  accorapHshed. 

The  Causes  of  intussusception  have  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  but  the 
most  reasonable  view  seems  to  be  that  the  invagination  commences  as  the 
result  of  irregular  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestine.  Nothnagel  experimentallv 
demonstrated  this  in  the  rabbit's  intestine.  He  showed  that  the  application  of  a 
powerful  electric  current  to  a  portion  of  the  gut  caused  a  contraction  extending- 
a  short  distance  below  the  point  stimulated,  and  a  considerable  distance  above 
it.  At  the  same  time  the  uncontracted  bowel  below  rose  up  over  the  lower  ead 
of  the  contracted  part,  thus/giving  rise  to  limited  intussusception.  He  also 
obtained  somewhat  similar  results  by  paralysing  a  portion  of  the  gut  by 
crushing,  but  it  is  improbable  that  anything  analogous  to  this  occurs  in  the 
production  of  intussusception  in  the  human  subject.  When  the  invagination 
has  once  commenced,  the  intussusceptum  is  passed  on  by  the  contraction  of 
the  bowel,  like  a  mass  of  faeces  or  a  foreign  body.  That  in-egular  peristaltio 
action  is  the  probable  cause  is  further  supported  by  the  fact  that  in  children 
it  is  sometimes  due  to  the  irritation  of  worms  or  the  straining  accompanying' 
dysenteric  diarrhoea.  The  intussusceptions  of  the  dying,  so  commonly  found 
in  post-mortem  examinations,  are  also  probably  the  result  of  irregular  peristaltic 
movements  immediately  preceding  death.  They  are  often  multiple,  and  occur 
with  equal  frequency  in  the  upward  and  downward  direction. 

In.  adults  the  invagination  occasionally  commences  at  the  seat  of  a  tumour.  ' 

Special  Symptoms  of  Acute  Intussusception. — The  invasion  is  usually 
sudden,  the  patient  feehng  that  something  has  gone  wrong  internally.  In  an 
infant  there  is  usually  screaming,  evidently  from  severe  pain.  The  symptoms  of 
obstruction  then  develop.  Vomiting  soon  sets  in,  but  is  not  very  severe,  and 
rarely  becomes  stercoraceous  till  a  late  period  unless  the  intussusception  is  in 
the  jejunum.  The  pain  is  griping  in  character  and  intermittent.  In  almost 
all  cases  there  is  marked  tenesmus,  with  the  passage  of  blood  and  mucus  from 
the  bowel.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  characteristic  symptoms. 
There  is  little  or  no  distension  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  coils  of  intestine  are 
not  visible.  The  degree  of  collapse  varies.  In  extreme  cases  the  patient  ha& 
been  known  to  die  in  less  than  24  hours  from  shock.  More  commonly  it  is  not 
severe  except  in  very  young  infants.  In  subacute  cases  the  obstruction  may 
not  at  first  be  complete  ;  in  fact,  there  may  even  be  some  diarrhoea,  but  this  is 
rare.  On  examination  of  the  abdomen,  if  necessary  with  the  help  of  an 
ansesthetic,  a  tumour  can  usually  be  felt  at  the  seat  of  disease.  It  is  sausage- 
hke  in  form,  doughy  to  the  feel,  and  becomes  tense  under  manipulation  from 
the  peristaltic  contraction  of  the  gut  composing  it.  It  is  tender,  and  the 
hardening  during  manipulation  is  accompanied  by  some  griping  pain.  If  the 
case  be  watched  from  the  beginning,  the  tumour  will  be  found  to  change  its 
position  as  the  invagination  progresses  :  thus,  when  beginning  at  the  ileo-CKcal 
valve,  it  will  at  first  be  felt  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  subsequently  ni  the 
umbilical  region,  and  often  at  last  in  the  left  iliac  fossa.  If  the  intussusception 
be  ileo-cfBcal,  or  of  the  great  intestine,  it  often  descends  low  enough  to  be  teiti 
by  passing  the  finger  into  the  rectum,  and  not  unfrequently  it  protrudes  from 
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the  anus,  and  may  thus  resemble  a  simple  prolapse  of  the  bowel.  Such  a  con- 
dition is  easily  recognised  by  passing  the  finger  beside  the  protruded  gut  into 
Che  rectum,  which  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  do  m  a  case  of  prolapse  ine 
nature  of  tlie  tumour,  when  it  lies  in  the  rectum,  may  be  recognised  by  feeling 
die  opening  in  the  apex  of  the  intussusceptum,  which  has  been  compared  to 

the  OS  uteri.  u  i         •  11 

The  Prognosis  in  acute  or  subacute  intussusception  is  very  bad,  especially 
in  children  under  one  year  of  age,  of  whom  not  two  per  cent,  recover  if  the 
case  be  left  to  nature.  The  great  majority  die  before  the  seventh  day  from 
shock  and  exhaustion.  In  older  patients,  recovery  may  take  place  by 
..•angrene  and  subsequent  elimination  of  the  invaginated  bowel.  This  is  said 
to  occur  in  about  40  per  cent,  of  all  cases.  The  chance  of  its  occurrence 
steadily  increases  with  the  age  of  the  patient.  When  it  is  about  to  happen, 
the  discharges  from  the  bowel  become  oifensive,  and  finally  the  gangrenous 
gut  is  passed  and  followed  by  a  motion.  Separation  of  the  gangrenous  gut  is, 
however,  by  no  means  always  followed  by  recovery.  According  to  Treves,  40 
per  cent,  die  fi-om  failure  of  the  adhesions  to  prevent  extravasation  of  fteces, 
from  ulceration  and  perforation  of  the  gut,  from  hsemorrhage  or  pyemia.  If 
elimination  does  not  take  place  death  is  inevitable,  unless  it  can  be  prevented 
by  surgical  interference. 

Chronic  Intestinal  Obstruction.— A  typical  case  of  chronic  obstruction 
is  characterised  by  the  gradual  development  and  the  want  of  intensity  in  the 
symptoms.  The  cause  of  this  condition  is  seated  almost  invariably  in  the 
great  intestine.  In  a  few  exceptional  instances  stricture  of  the  smah  intestine 
has  given  rise  to  chronic  obstruction,  but  in  most  of  the  recorded  cases,  as 
already  stated,  the  sudden  blocking  of  the  narrowed  lumen  causes  an  attack 
sufficiently  sudden  in  its  commencement  and  rapid  in  its  course  to  justify  its 
inclusion  amongst  acute  obstructions. 

Symptoms. — In  chronic  intestinal  obstruction  there  is  usually  a  history 
of  gradually  increasing  constipation,  often  alternating  with  diarrhoea.  The 
motions  often  become  gradually  smaller,  and  are  not  uncommonly  streaked 
with  blood  and  mucus,  and  passed  with  much  straining.  At  last  the  con- 
stipation culminates  in  complete  obstruction,  neither  faeces  nor  flatus  passing. 
It  may  not  be  for  some  days  that  the  patient  recognises  that  his  bowels  are 
obstructed,  and  he  frequently  first  becomes  aware  of  it  by  the  failure  of 
purgatives  to  produce  a  motion,  and  by  some  sickness  with  distension  of  the 
abdomen  following  their  use.  After  a  week  or  more,  eructations,  retchings, 
and  even  vomiting  may  set  in.  The  abdomen  gradually  becomes  distended, 
and  the  flatus  passing  from  one  part  to  another  gives  rise  to  loud  rumbling 
and  gurgling  noises,  with  some  griping  pain.  The  belly  usually  assumes  a 
barrel  shape,  the  flanks  being  distended  and  tympanitic.  If  the  abdominal 
walls  be  thin,  the  distended  coils  may  be  felt  and  often  seen  through  them,  and 
peristalsis  may  be  very  evident.  Not  uncommonly  the  patient  will  say  that 
he  feels  the  flatus  moving  towards  a  certain  point  where  it  is  obstructed  in  its 
passage,  and  then  rolls  back  with  a  loud  rumble.  As  the  case  progresses  the 
vomiting  increases  in  frequency,  and  at  last,  usually  after  two  or  three  weeks, 
it  may  become  fgeculent.  It  is  never,  however,  so  abundant  as  in  acute  ob- 
struction. The  tongue  is  foul  from  the  first,  and  towards  the  end  becomes 
brown  and  dry.  Loss  of  flesh  is  very  evident  from  the  beginning,  and  before 
death  the  emaciation  may  be  extreme.    If  unrelieved  by  treatment  death  takes 
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place  at  periods  varying  from  two  weeks  to  two  months,  most  commonly  fm. 
exhaustion,  but  occasionally  from  perforation  of  the  bowel  andSn  i? 
Ihe  gu    may  give  way  immediately  above  the  occluded  point/but  m  '; 
commonly  perforation  occurs  in  the  c^cum,  even  when  the  obstruction Ts 
some  distance  from  that  part.  ^ 

Causes  and  Varieties  of  Chronic  Obstruction—Stricture  of  tli 
Large  Intestine  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  chronic  obstruction 
In  the  rectum,  simple,  syphihtic,  and  cancerous  strictures  are  common,  and  wSi 
be  described  in  the  chapter  on  Diseases  of  the  Rectum.    In  44  strictu^s  seated 
below  the  ileo-caecal  valve  and  above  the  rectum,  Treves  found  that  28 
cancerous,  18  simple,  and  3  of  doubtful  nature.    Cancer  occurs  with  abou 
equal  frequency  in  males  and  females,  but  simple  strictures  in  this  country  ar. 
more  common  in  females.    In  98  cases  collected  by  Coupiand,  Morris,  A^l 
and  Ireves,  the  situation  of  the  stricture  was  as  follows  :  sigmoid  flexure  ?8 
descending  colon,  11     splenic  flexure,  7  ;  transverse  colon,  7  •  hepatic 
flexure,  9  ;  ascending  colon,  2  ;  and  c^cum,  4.    The  simple  sLrictu're  of  the 
great  intestine  is  the  result  of  the  healing  of  some  non-malignant  ulcer  most 
commonly  dysenteric,  less  frequently  syphilitic.    The  malignant  stricture  is 
almost  invariably  a  columnar  carcinoma.    Colloid  is  said  also  to  be  occasionally 
met  with  as  a  result  of  degeneration  of  a  columnar  carcinoma.  Glandular 
cancer  probably  never  occurs  primarily  in  the  great  intestine.  Cancerous 
tumours  m  the  intestine  are  often  of  very  slow  growth.    They  tend  to  extend 
circularly  round  the  gut,  and  thus  to  narrow  its  lumen.    Secondary  growths 
are  frequently  absent  throughout.    When  they  occur  they  affect  the  lymphatic 
glands,  and  less  frequently  the  liver.    As  the  growth  advances  it  invades 
neighbouring  parts,  and  at  the  same  time  degenerates  and  ulcerates  in  its 
centre.    Thus,  in  some  cases  communications  have  been  estabhshed  between 
the  bladder  and  the  gut,  or  between  the  great  and  small  intestine.  Perforation 
is  very  rare,  as  adhesions  form  before  the  growth  penetrates  the  wall  of  the 
gut.    In  all  cases  of  stricture,  whether  simple  or  malignant,  the  gut  is  dilated 
above  the  narrowed  part,  and  its  muscular  coat  hyper trophied,  a  condition 
which  can  frequently  be  recognized  by  examination  of  the  abdomen.  Ulcera- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  immediately  above  the  stricture  is  rare,  but 
in  the  cacum  it  is  very  common,  even  when  the  obstruction  is  seated  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  colon.    The  formation  of  these  "  stercoral  ulcers,"  as 
they  are  called,  is  apparently  the  result  of  the  irritation  and  pressure  of  the 
accumulated  feeces. 

Simple  Tumours  growing  within  the  Bowel  very  rarely  cause  obstrua 
tion.  Tubular  adenomata  and  papillomata  are  the  most  common  simple 
tumours  of  the  intestine,  but  if  we  exclude  those  growing  in  the  rectum,  they 
are  extremely  rare.  Fibromata,  springing  from  the  submucous  tissue,  fibro- 
myomata,  lipomata  and  angiomata  have  also  been  described,  but  they  are 
merely  pathological  curiosities. 

Narrowing  of  the  Gut  by  pressure  from  without  is  a  more  frequent 
cause  of  obstruction  of  the  great  intestine.  Under  this  heading  may  be  in- 
cluded pressure  from  inflammatory  products,  as  in  pelvic  cellulitis  or  in  pcri- 
typhlitic  or  perinephritic  abscess,  and  invasion  or  compression  of  the  gut  by 
malignant  growths  in  neighbouring  parts,  as  by  a  cancer  of  the  tail  of  the 
pancreas,  sarcomata  in  the  iliac  fossa,  &c. 

The  Special  Symptoms  of  Narrowing  of  the  Great  Intestine  are  the 
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same,  whether  the  cause  lies  without  or  within  the  gut.  They  consist  m  gradu- 
ally increasing  difficulty  in  obtaining  relief  from  the  bowels.  At  first  this  is 
.  -vercome  by  purgatives.  The  periods  of  constipation  are  frequently  followed  by 
aiarrhcea.  This  alternation  of  constipation  and  diarrhoea  always  suggests  the 
i-xistence  of  some  narrowing  of  the  great  intestine.  In  some  cases  the  motions 
become  gradually  smaller,  but  this  occurs  only  when  the  stricture  is  low  down. 
In  other  cases  the  bowels  act  with  great  frequency,  the  motions  being  small  in 
quantity  and  frequently  loose.  The  passage  of  blood  and  mucus  is  an  im- 
portant sign  of  malignant  ulceration.  The  patient  at  the  same  time  suffers 
from  dyspeptic  symptoms,  eructations,  loss  of  appetite,  and  foul  tongue.  The 
complexion  becomes  muddy  and  unhealthy,  and  there  is  usually  more  or  less 
loss  of  flesh.  The  abdomen  becomes  full,  and  the  distended  great  intestine 
may  often  be  recognized  without  difficulty.  After  these  symptoms  have 
existed  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  complete  obstruction  sets  in  with  the  signs 
already  described. 

Mechanism  of  Obstruction  of  a  narrowed  Large  Intestine. — The 

tinal  obstruction  of  the  narrowed  gut  usually  occurs  as  the  result  of  the  im- 
paction of  a  hardened  mass  of  faeces,  or  some  indigestible  material  in  the 
stricture.  In  other  cases  it  apparently  arises  from  kinking,  bending,  or  twist- 
ing of  the  distended  bowel  above  the  stricture,  for  it  is  very  common,  after 
colotomy  has  been  performed  to  relieve  prolonged  complete  obstruction,  for 
che  feeces  to  pass  freely  again  for  some  time  by  the  natural  passage. 

Prognosis. — Chronic  obstruction,  if  unrelieved,  is,  of  course,  ultimately 
fatal,  either  from  exhaustion  or  from  perforation  of  the  gut,  most  commonly  in 
the  c£ecum.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  the  first  attack  passes  off  after  one 
or  two  weeks'  complete  obstruction.  This  seems  to  arise  from  gradual  soften- 
ing of  a  faecal  mass  impacted  in  the  stricture  owing  to  an  abundant  exudation 
from  the  irritated  mucous  membrane  above  the  narrowed  point.  When  the 
obstruction  gives  way  it  is  usually  followed  by  copious  diarrhoea.  If  no 
relief  is  obtained,  the  duration  of  the  case  may  vary  from  three  weeks  to  two 
months.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  treatment.  If  the  patient  is  properly  fed, 
and  not  poisoned  by  powerful  purgatives,  life  will  usually  be  prolonged  to  six 
weeks  or  more  without  operative  interference. 

Fsecal  Acctnuulation. — Obstruction  from  accumulation  of  hardened  faeces 
occurs  with  infinitely  rare  exceptions  in  the  great  intestine  only.  It  is  most 
common  in  women,  especially  in  those  liable  to  hysteria.  It  is  merely  an 
exaggeration  of  habitual  constipation.  The  gut,  from  being  constantly  dis- 
tended, becomes  partially  paralysed  and  unable  to  expel  its  contents,  relief 
being  obtained  only  by  the  use  of  enemata  and  purgatives.  A  large  fascal  mass 
«,ccumulating  under  these  conditions  becomes  gradually  hardened  by  absorp- 
tion of  its  more  fluid  constituents,  and  by  pressing  on  and  distending  the 
gut  leads  to  more  complete  paralysis  of  the  part  in  which  it  is  lodged.  These 
masses  are  most  commonly  met  with  filling  the  rectum  and  sigmoid  flexure, 
but  they  are  not  uncommon  in  the  caecum,  and  may  be  arrested  at  any  part 
of  the  colon.  The  Symptoms  are  less  severe  than  in  other  forms  of  ob- 
struction. Vomiting  may  not  come  on  till  a  very  late  period,  and  is  rarely 
atercoraceous.  The  digestion  and  appetite  become  impaired,  the  complexion 
becomes  yellow  or  earthy,  there  are  unpleasant  eructations,  a  foul  tongue,  and 
offensive  breath.  There  is  some  loss  of  flesh.  The  abdomen  becomes  more  or 
less  distended,  and  coils  of  small  intestine  in  active  peristaltic  movement  are 
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it  ^  mos?  ;;;;;!rnn^^  accumulation  IS  very  rarely  fatal.  AVhen  it  does  cause  death 
1   IS  most  commonly  from  ulceration  of  the  mucous  meml.rane  apnarentlv 

evtmoln^  of  obstruction  from  fecal  accumulation  is  often. 

a)  I  haw  ;r  T  '''''^'^     "^'^^  P^^^^"t«  have  recovered 

h  v.rv  I  ^  I  T^'''''  "^"^'^  ^^"^  ^hree  months.  JMnolUk.  have 
aGcu7uIationr''  obstruction  resembling  that  by  f.cal 

h-nn^r'''*'f''*''-^^''^*'^^*'°''"~^''''"'^      P^^'  ««nt.of  all  cases  of  intussuscep.  . 
r.-,r  r  the  sh-ght  degree  of  the  strangulation,  and  I 

the  imperfect  occlusion  of  the  lumen  of  the  bowel.    Chronic  intussusception 
occurs  far  more  frequently  in  adults  than  in  children.    In  GO  per  cent  the- 
invagination  occurs  at  the  ileo-ca^cal  valve.    In  some  cases  it  is  associated 
witli  the  presence  of  a  tumour  of  the  bowel.    The  8ymi,ioim  of  chronic  • 
intussusception  are  often  very  anomalous.    The  invasion  is  not  usually  veryt 
sudden  and  as  the  lumen  of  the  bowel  is  not  completelv  occluded,  nor  thei 
strangulation  sufficient  to  cause  shock  or  gangrene  of  the  gut,  the  other  sic/ns 
of  intussusception  may  be  more  or  less  wanting.    The  constipation  is  Sot 
complete ;  there  may  even  be  diarrhoea,  or  alternate  constipation  and  diarrhoea.  - 
Vomiting  is  slight  and  intermittent,  and  the  pain  paroxysmal  and  colicky.; 
ienesmus  is  absent  in  most  cases  ;  in  about  half  there  is  no  blood  or  mucusi 
in  the  stools.    There  is  usually  little  distension  of  the. abdomen  ;  but  if  the 
case  last  long  enough  some  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bowel 
above  the  obstruction  may  take  place  and  the  coils  may  then  be  distinctly 
visible  through  the  thin  abdominal  wall.    In  about  half  the  recorded  casea  i 
the  characteristic  tumour  has  been  recognized.    The  general  health  suflFers 
considerably,  the  appetite  is  bad,  and  the  patient  gradually  loses  flesh  and  i 
strength.    The  duration  of  chronic  intussusception  is  usually  at  least  two  or 
three  mouths,  and  Treves  mentions  one  case  in  which  it  extended  to  one  year. 
The  patient  may  die  merely  from  exhaustion,  or  complete  obstruction  may  set 
in  and  prove  fatal.    In  some  cases  perforation  of  the  gut  above  the  obstruction 
has  been  the  immediate  cause  of  death.    Recovery  by  separation  of  the 
intussusceptum  is  infinitely  rare. 

Relative  Frequency  of  the  Various  Forms  of  Intestinal  Obstruc- 
tion.— Bryant  has  published  the  following  statistics  on  this  point,  derived  I'rom 
the  records  of  (luy's  Hospital,  and  collected  chiefly  by  the  late  Hilton  Fagge. 
The  obstructions  caused  by  disease  of  the  rectum  and  by  chronic  peritonitis 
are  included.  The  total  number  of  cases  was  124.  Of  these  8a  were  acute, 
70  chronic,  and  IT)  were  due  to  intussusception.  Of  the  83  acute  cases,  1  was. 
due  to  internal  hernia,  7  to  volvulus,  and  25  to  strangulation  by  bands.  Of, 
the  25  bands,  14  were  old  adhesions,  6  were  connected  with  diverticula  from 
the  ileum,  2  with  the  vermiform  appendix,  2  with  the  neck  of  a  hernial  sac,, 
and  1  with  the  pedicle  of  an  ovarian  tumour.  Of  the  7(1  cases  of  chronic 
obstruction,  8  resulted  from  feecal  impaction,  3  from  pressure  of  tumours,  47 
from  stricture,  and  28  from  matting  together  of  the  intestinal  coils  from 
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chronic  peritonitis  or  cancer.  Of  the  47  strictures,  2  were  in  the  small  gut 
and  45  in  the  large.  To  these  45  may  be  added  5S)  collected  by  Morris  and 
Coupland.  Of  these  104  strictures  of  the  great  intestine,  78  were  in  the 
rectum  and  sigmoid  flexure,  11)  in  the  transverse  colon,  and  7  in  the  c^cum. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  the  cause  of  obstruction  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  for  in  certain  forms  there  is  no  possibility  of  recovery  except  by 
surgical  interference,  and  this  must  be  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary,  if  possible,  to  exclude  certain  conditions, 
which,  though  not  generally  included  under  the  name  of  intestinal  obstruction, 
give  rise  to  symptoms  of  a  similar  nature.  The  most  important  of  these  are 
simple  intestinal  colic,  typhlitis,  perforation  of  the  vermiform  appendix,  and 
acute  general  peritonitis,  which  simulate  acute  obstruction  ;  and  lead  colic,  and 
chronic  peritonitis  which  may  resemble  the  chronic  forms. 

In  simple  intestinal  colic  vomiting  is  not  a  prominent  symptom,  and  is  never 
stercoraceous.  Constipation  is  rarely  complete,  flatus,  if  not  faeces,  passings 
and  there  is  no  coUapse.  The  symptoms  of  perforation  of  the  vermiform 
appendix  will  be  given  in  the  next  Chapter. 

Acute  General  Peritonitis  is  characterized  by  the  marked  tenderness  of 
the  abdomen,  with  rigidity  of  its  walls.  The  vomiting  is  not  so  profuse,  rarely 
stercoraceous,  and  occurs  without  straining  or  retching.  The  ejecta  are 
usually  dark-coloured.  The  constipation  in  peritonitis  is  very  frequently  in- 
complete, flatus,  if  not  f«ces,  passing.  In  intestinal  obstruction  the  tempera- 
ture is  usually  subnormal ;  in  peritonitis  it  is  commonly  elevated.  The  diagnosis 
is,  however,  confused  by  the  fact  that  general  peritonitis  may  occur  as  a 
complication  of  some  forms  of  acute  obstruction. 

Lead  Colic  is  usually  easily  recognized  by  the  history  of  the  case,  the 
retraction  of  the  belly,  the  absence  of  vomiting,  and  the  blue  line  on  the 
gums.  The  following  case  shows,  however,  that  the  symptoms  may  be  very 
misleading.  A  man,  aged  thirty-eight,  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  for 
supposed  intestinal  obstruction.  For  six  months  he  had  suffered  from  in- 
creasing constipation  and  straining  at  stool.  A  fortnight  before  admission  he 
first  experienced  severe  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  extending  to 
the  right  testicle.  The  abdomen  was  uniformly  tender,  but  not  distended. 
There  was  frequent  bilious  vomiting.  The  tongue  was  moist  ;  temperature 
100'(i°  ;  urine  normal.  The  paroxysmal  and  colicky  character  of  the  pain  led 
to  an  examination  of  the  gums  and  the  detection  of  a  slight  blue  line.  The 
pain  subsided  entirely  after  a  hypodermic  injection  of  morphine,  and  the 
bowels  acted  spontaneously  on  the  third  day. 

Chronic  Peritonitis  is  sometimes  included  as  one  of  the  causes  of  in- 
testinal obstruction,  and  it  no  doubt  does  occasionally  prove  fatal  in  this  way. 
When  this  happens  the  obstruction  is  due  to  matting  together  of  the  coils  of 
intestine,  or  possibly  to  the  formation  of  bands,  and  is  rather  an  accident  in 
the  disease  than  an  essential  part  of  it.  Chronic  peritonitis  is  most  commonly 
tuberculous,  but  it  also  arises  in  connexion  with  malignant  growths,  and  some- 
times without  evident  cause.  In  the  tuberculous  form  there  may  bo  ascites  ; 
more  commonly  there  is  some  fulness,  with  irregular  hardness,  or  a  doughy 
feel  in  the  abdomen.  There  is  shght  elevation  of  temperature  in  most  cases. 
Vomiting  is  often  altogether  absent,  and  is  never  stercoraceous.  Diarrhoea  is 
more  common  than  obstruction,  but  cases  do  occur  in  which  constipation  is 
the  most  prominent  symptom.    I  saw  a  case  some  years  ago  which  terminated 
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fatally  after  more  than  six  weeks'  obstruction.    The  diagnosis  is  m.c^.  v  , 
pecnluu-  feel  of  the  abdomen,  the  presence  of  a  smal   '       i  ;  7ml  ! 
gradual  deve  opnient  of  the  disease,  and  possibly  by  the  evidence  of  tuL 
elsewhere.    Jn  simple  and  mali^nntnt  chmnic  peritonitis  asS  is  a  n!^^^^^^ 
symptom,  and  the  condition  is  hardly  likely  to  be  confounded t'th  L  e  S 

bv  a  hfn'l'f       r ^"'"^^ '  '''''^  ^'^'^  obstruction  w  s  c  "^^^ 

by  a  band  formed  m  connexion  with  a  malignant  growth  in  the  peri  one  na 
The  abdomen  was  opened  and  the  bowel  relieved  from  the  band  Tl. 

S 1  wikf   '-"^^ -  ^^l^^ 

other  conditions  may  sometimes  be  mistaken  for  intestinal  obstruction 
T  hus  a  case  was  sent  mto  University  College  Hospital  as  intestinal  obstruS 
which  turned  ou  to  be  stricture  of  the  pylorus,  the  constipation  being  me  eW 
due  to  the  fact  that  no  food  was  passing  into  the  intestine.  In  another  om 
ur^emic  vomiting  was  attributed  to  the  eflFects  of  the  pressure  of  a  lar^e  renal 
umour  on  the  ascending  colon.  Such  cases  as  these  are  usually  easily  dis- 
tmguished  by  careful  examination.  ^  ^ 

In  any  case  of  supposed  intestinal  obstruction  occurring  in  a  female  the 
pelvic  organs  should  be  carefully  examined,  for  there  are  various  conditions 
such  as  twisting  of  the  pedicle  of  an  ovarian  cyst  and  ruptured  pyosalpinx' 
which  may  cause  very  similar  symptoms. 

In  all  cases  of  acute  obstruction  all  the  apertures  at  which  a  hernia  could 
protrude  must  be  carefully  examined  as  the  first  and  most  essential  step  in  the 
diagnosis.  ^ 

All  the  above  conditions  being  excluded,  and  the  case  being  recognized  as 
one  of  gemime  intestinal  obstruction,  the  next  question  is  to  determine 
whether  it  is  to  be  classed  as  acute  or  chronic.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  recog- 
nizing a  typical  case  of  either  kind  by  attention  to  the  symptoms  already 
described  (p.  894,  and  p.  897).  Internal  strangulation  of  all  kinds,  volvulus, 
and  acute  intussusception  are  typically  acute  ;  stricture  of  the  great  intestine, 
f^cal  accumulation,  and  chronic  intussusception  are  typically  chronic  ;  ob- 
struction from  a  foreign  body  in  the  small  intestine,  stricture  of  the  small 
intestine,  and  some  cases  of  intussusception,  although  usually  presenting 
symptoms  which  would  bring  them  into  the  acute  class,  may  verge  upon  the 
chronic.  In  some  cases  of  chronic  obstruction  of  the  great  intestine,  acute 
symptoms  may  suddenly  develop  from  a  twist  of  the  gut  above  the  obstruction. 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  the  various  forms  of  internal  strangulation  and 
twist  involving  the  small  intestine  is  practically  impossible,  and  these  may  be 
classed  together.  Impaction  of  foreign  bodies,  including  gall-stones,  volvulus 
of  the  sigmoid  flexure,  sudden  occlusion  of  a  stricture  of  the  small  intestine, 
and  acute  intussusception  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  present  sufficiently 
definite  symptoms  to  make  an  accurate  diagnosis  possible.  Among  the  chronic 
obstructions,  stricture,  faecal  accumulations,  and  chronic  intussusception  may 
usually  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  but  it  is  often  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  seat  of  the  obstruction  and  its  nature  in  cases  of  stricture. 
These  facts  being  borne  in  mind,  it  is  best  to  write  down  ou  a  sheet  of  paper 
all  the  conditions  above  mentioned,  and  then  to  examine  the  patient  methodi- 
cally in  the  manner  about  to  be  described,  noting  every  symptom  under  the 
disease  to  which  it  apparently  points.  In  this  way  a  diagnosis  will  probably 
be  made,  if  it  be  possible. 
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The  points  which  will  engage  the  Surgeon's  attention  are  : — 1.  The  previous 
history.  2.  The  mode  of  invasion.  3.  The  general  condition.  4.  The 
ciiaracter  of  the  pain.  5.  The  character  of  the  vomiting.  C.  The  duration 
and  degree  of  constipation.  7.  The  physical  examination  of  the  belly.  8. 
Examination  of  the  rectum.    9.  The  character  and  quantity  of  the  urine. 

1.  The  Previous  History  often  throws  much  light  upon  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  In  cases  of  internal  sir  angulation,  and  in  intussusception,  the  patient 
has  usually  enjoyed  good  health  up  to  the  time  of  the  obstruction,  although  in 
some  cases  there  is  a  history  of  a  previous  attack  of  the  same  kind.  If  the 
other  symptoms  seem  to  point  to  strangulation  by  a  band,  diseases  likely  to 
cause  local  adhesions  in  the  peritoneum,  such  as  typhoid  fever,  typhhtis,  or 
ovaritis  in  the  female,  may  be  inquired  for.  In  Volvulus  of  the  Sigmoid 
Flexure  there  is  a  history  of  habitual  constipation.  In  cases  of  obstruction  of 
the  small  intestine  from  impaction  of  a  gall-stone,  there  will  be  a  history  of  pro- 
longed pain  and  discomfort  in  the  region  of  the  gall-bladder  during  the  time 
that  the  stone  was  making  its  way  by  ulceration  into  the  intestine.  In 
stricture  of  the  small  intestine  suddenly  occluded  there  is  a  long  history  of 
digestive  troubles,  attacks  of  colic,  especially  after  food,  and  often  of  previous 
attacks  of  obstruction  which  have  passed  off.  In  chronic  obstruction  arising 
from  gradual  closure  of  a  stricture  there  is  a  history  of  gradually  increasing 
difficulty  in  obtaining  relief  from  the  bowels,  with  uneasiness  and  dyspepsia. 
Most  commonly  there  have  been  periods  of  prolonged  constipation  followed 
by  diarrhoea.  These  alternating  periods  of  constipation  and  diarrhoea  are  very 
characteristic,  and  should  always  raise  a  suspicion  of  stricture,  most  probably 
in  the  great  intestine.  In  Fcccal  accumulation  there  has  been  chronic  consti- 
pation of  long  duration. 

2.  Mode  of  Invasion. — In  Internal  strangulation  the  attack  commences 
with  severe  pain,  coming  on  so  suddenly  that  the  patient  can  state  within  an 
hour  or  less  the  exact  time  at  which  it  seized  him.  In  Volvulus  of  the  sigmoid 
flexure  the  invasion  is  usually  sudden,  but  commonly  less  so  than  in  internal 
strangulation.  In  Impacted  gall-stone  the  attack  begins  with  uneasiness, 
increasing  steadily  in  a  few  hours  to  actual  pain.  In  Obstruction  of  a  stricture 
of  the  small  intestine  the  invasion  is  much  like  that  of  impacted  gall-stone.  In 
Acute  intussusception  the  attack  is  usually  very  sudden.  In  all  the  Chronic 
obstructions  except  intussusception  the  symptoms  develop  gradually. 

3.  The  General  Condition  of  the  Patient. — In  Internal  strangulation^ 
Volvulus,  and  Acute  intussusception,  there  is  usually  early  collapse,  with  a  small, 
quick  pulse,  and  a  subnormal  temperature.  Thirst  is  often  a  prominent 
symptom.  In  Impacted  gall-stone  and  Occluded  stricture  of  the  small  gut, 
collapse  is  not  marked.  In  the  Chronic  obstructions  there  is  no  shock  or 
collapse,  and  exhaustion  comes  on  gradually.  The  tongue  is  foul  in  all 
forms. 

4.  The  Character  of  the  Pain. — In  Internal  strangulation  it  is  most 
intense,  often  amounting  to  agony.  It  is  usually  referred  to  the  umbilical 
region.  In  Volvulus  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  it  is  less  intense  and  paroxysmal. 
Later  on  acute  tenderness  is  present  from  peritonitis.  In  Impacted  gall-stone 
the  pain  is  not  usually  severe,  sometimes  little  more  than  uneasiness.  In  Aciote 
intussusception  the  pain  is  severe  and  paroxysmal,  often  causing  periodical 
screaming  in  children.  In  Chronic  obstruction  from  Stricture  of  the  great 
intestine  or  fcccal  accumulation  there  is  diffused  uneasiness,  and  after  a  time 
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l)avoxysms  of  sri])ing  pain  occu,-.  Ju  Ckrom-  !nh,ss.,,r.pfu>n  theiv  i« 
paroxysmal  t2:n])ino'  pain.  ' 

r,  The  Character  of  the  Vomiting.-ln  Inlernal  siranyulatmi  the 
vomiting  sets  n.  at  once,  is  very  Ire.jaent  and  profuse,  and  very  soon  Cco.ne 
stei^oraceous.    In  Volvulus  of  Iho  ijrmt  wlnlnu  it  sets  in  later,  is  eldo  „ 
proh.se,  and  most  frequently  does  not  become  stercoraceous.    In  iZZ 

and  it  appears  early  and  gradually  increases 

frequency,  but  may  not  become  stercoraceous  for  many  days    In  ll 
m/^..s^....^,/,«,^  vomiting  is  often  not  a  very  prominent  symptom'  and  does  no 
become  feculent  for  some  days.    In  all  (Jh-om,  obslrmliom  vomitin^.  is  ht 
delayed,  moderate  m  amount,  and  does  not  become  feculent  until  afte"r  two  or 
three  weeks.    It  is  usually  kept  in  check  without  difficulty  by  proper  treat 
ment  and  feeding.  ^    ^  i  i 

Feculent  vomiting,  though  one  of  the  most  characteristic  symptoms  of 
mechanical  obstruction  of  the  intestines,  is  occasionally  present  when 
apparently  no  such  condition  exists,  disappearing  after  a  time  under  the  in- 
fluence of  opium,  and,  as  above  stated,  in  some  varieties  of  actual  obstruction 
it  is  altogether  wanting. 

6.  The  Duration  and  Degree  of  Constipation.— In  Internal  shwujala- 
hen  and  Tmpaded  rjall-sione  the  constipation  is  complete,  neither  fteces  nor 
flatus  passing,  nor,  except  in  a  few  cases  of  volvulus,  is  there  any  sense  of  a 
desire  to  go  to  stool.  In  Acuk  intussusception  there  is  marked  tenesmus,  and 
blood  and  mucus,  sometimes  mixed  with  some  fsecal  matter,  are  discharged. 
In  these  cases  the  constipation  is  sudden  in  persons  previously  regular  in  their 
bowels,  and  there  is  a  sense  of  its  dependence  on  a  fixed  cause.  In  Vnlvvlus 
of  the  sigmoid  flexure,  the  complete  arrest  of  flatus  and  fjeces  comes  on  suddenly, 
but  there  has  been  a  previous  history  of  chronic  constipation.  In  Clironic 
obstructiofi  from  stricture  the  constipation  is  complete,  but  is  gradually 
developed  as  an  aggravation  of  previous  partial  obstruction.  Unless  the 
stricture  be  in  the  rectum  there  is  rarely  any  tenesmus.  In  Fcacal  impaction 
the  constipation  is  not  always  complete,  flatus  occasionally  passing.  There  is 
usually  a  sense  of  a  desire  to  defecate.  In  Chronic  intussusception  constipation 
is  the  exception  ;  there  may  be  tenesmus  with  the  passage  of  blood  and  mucus, 
but  this  is  by  no  means  constant,  as  in  the  acute  form. 

7.  The  Physical  Examination  of  the  Belly. — (a.)  Inspection. — The 
chief  points  to  be  observed  are,  the  distension  of  the  abdomen,  the  form  it  has 
assumed,  the  appearance  of  coils  of  distended  gut,  and  peristaltic  movements. 

Distension  of  the  Abdomen. — In  Internal  strangulation  it  rarely  develops 
before  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  is  seldom  extreme.  In  Folvutus  of  f/ifi 
great  intestine  it  appears  from  the  commencement,  and  forms  one  of  the  most 
marked  features  of  the  case.  It  may  be  so  great  as  to  interfere  with  respira- 
tion and  in  this  way  cause  death.  In  Impacted  gall-stone  distension  is  slight 
or  wanting,  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  Acute  intassusceptmi. 

In  Chronic  obstruct  ion  from  stricture  it  gradually  increases,  and  after  one  or 
two  weeks  may  become  excessive,  causing  much  distress.  In  Chronic  in- 
tussusception it  is  absent,  unless  the  obstruction  is  complete. 

The  Torm  of  the  Abdomen. — When  the  obstruction  is  in  the  small  intes- 
tine and  acute,  the  distension  is  usually,  in  the  early  stages,  most  marked  in 
the  epigastric,  umbilical,  and  hypogastric  regions,  the  flanks  being  less  dis- 
tended.   In  obstructions  low  down  in  the  great  gut  the  distended  colon  on 
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oach  side  fills  out  the  flanks,  giving  the  abdomen  a  barrel-shape.  In  some 
cases  of  strangulation  by  a  band  or  internal  hernia,  the  abdomen  may  be 
irregularly  distended,  one  side  or  region  being  more  prominent  than  the  rest. 
Too  much  importance  must  not  be  attached,  however,  to  the  form  of  the 
abdomen,  as  it  is  often  deceptive,  and  especially  when  the  distension  is  great. 
In  women  who  have  borne  children  there  is  always  great  prominence  in  the 
umbilical  and  hypogastric  regions,  whatever  the  cause  of  the  distension 
may  be. 

Coils  of  Intestine  visible  through  the  abdominal  walls  may  be 

observed,  when  the  patient  is  thin,  in  all  forms  of  obstruction  if  there  is  much 
distension.  In  Internal  strangulation  this  symptom  occurs  late  if  at  all.  In 
I  'olvulus  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  the  enormous  size  of  the  distended  gut  does  not 
suggest  a  coil  of  intestine.  In  Impacted  gall-stone  and  Acute  intussusception, 
no  coils  are  visible  as  a  rule.  In  Stricture  of  the  small  intestine,  as  the  gut  is 
already  dilated  and  hypertrophied,  the  coils  readily  become  visible  should 
obstruction  occur.  It  is  in  Chronic  obstruction  from  stricture  of  the  great 
intestine,  and  in  chronic  intussusception,  that  the  distended  coils  of  small 
intestine  are  usually  most  distinctly  visible. 

Peristalsis  of  visible  coils  is  most  marked  in  Chronic  ohstructions  in  the 
great  intestine.  It  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  gut  is  not  paralysed  by 
acute  peritonitis  ;  but  beyond  this  it  is  of  no  great  value. 

(b.)  Percussion. — By  percussion  we  try  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the 
<_;olon.  In  the  normal  condition  the  different  notes  given  by  the  stomach, 
colon,  and  small  intestine,  usually  enable  us  to  determine  their  positions,  but  in 
the  distended  abdomen  the  evidence  thus  obtained  is  often  fallacious.  The 
stomach  is  always  concealed  by  the  distended  intestines.  If  the  small  intes- 
tines are  much  distended  their  note  becomes  indistinguishable  from  that  of  the 
colon.  Extreme  superficial  tympanitic  resonance,  uniform  in  note  and  con- 
cealing the  liver  dulness,  with  a  very  pointed  abdomen,  indicates  free  gas  in 
the  peritoneal  cavity  either  from  actual  or  impending  perforation.  Hyper- 
resonance  in  each  flank  is  usually  a  sign  of  a  distended  colon.  Dulness  in  the 
flanks,  disappearing  on  turning  the  patient  on  one  side,  is  usually  evidence  of 
fluid,  and  may  indicate  that  peritonitis  is  commencing.  In  a  case  in  University 
(Jollege  Hospital  a  few  years  ago,  this  sign  was,  however,  found  to  be  dependent 
on  a  loaded  colon  with  a  long  meso-colon,  which  moved  out  of  the  flank  when 
the  patient  was  turned  to  the  opposite  side. 

(c.)  Manipulation. — By  manipulation  we  estimate  the  degree  of  tension 
and  the  presence  or  absence  of  tenderness  or  tumour.  In  Int&rnal  strangu- 
lation it  is  very  rarely  that  localized  swelling  or  tenderness  can  be  recognised. 
In  Volvulus  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  tenderness  from  peritonitis  is  an  early 
symptom.  In  Impacted  gall-stone  an  ill-defined  hardness  may  occasionally 
be  recognised,  probably  below  and  to  the  right  of  the  umbilicus.  lii 
fntussusceptio?i,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  the  characteristic  sausage-like 
tumour  is  usually  to  be  found.  In  Chronic  obstruction  from  stricture  of  the 
great  intestine  a  tumour  may  be  felt  in  exceptional  cases,  but  much  more 
commonly  the  results  of  manipulation  are  purely  negative.  In  Foical 
Accumulation  the  mass  can  be  felt  and  its  putty-like  consistence  recognised. 
In  all  cases  as  soon  as  the  distension  becomes  excessive,  manipulation  is 
useless.  It  may  in  the  earlier  stages  be  much  facilitated  by  relaxing  the 
abdominal  walls  by  means  of  an  anaesthetic. 
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8.  Examination  of  the  Rectum  should  never  be  omitted  ;  by  it  wea^r-m- 
taiii  the  presence  oi'  strictures  within  reach  of  the  finger,  or  turaours  pressing 
on  tlie  rectum,  and  of  fa3cal  accumulations.    In  intussusception,  we  may  fcll 
the  end  of  the  nivagiuated  intestine.    Those  whose  hands  are  small  enouH. 7o 
pass  into  therectum-an  uncommon  condition  in  men-might  possibly 
a  malignant  stricture  in  the  sigmoid  flexure. 

If  the  stricture  be  seated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum,  it  may  hr 
recogmsed  in  some  cases  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  bowel  with  bouVieg 
but  this  mode  of  examination  is  rarely  of  any  value.  * 
Another  method  of  examination  often  employed  is  the  administration  of  the 
largest  possible  enema,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  obstruction 
IS  low  down  in  the  great  gut.  This  is  very  fallacious,  as  the  abdominal  dis- 
tension IS  often  so  great  that  even  when  the  whole  colon  is  free,  the  patient 
cannot  bear  the  injection  of  more  than  a  few  ounces  of  fluid. 

Treves  states  that  by  careful  auscultation  of  the  abdomen  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  an  enema  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  find  the  point  of 
obstruction.  If  the  colon  is  free,  the  fluid  may  be  heard  most  clearly  as  it 
enters  the  csecum. 

9.  The  Quantity  of  Urine.— It  is  frequently  stated  that  in  obstruction  high 
up  the  quantity  of  urine  secreted  is  diminished,  owing  to  the  lessened  extent 
of  intestinal  surface  capable  of  absorbing  liquids.  That  scanty  urine  is  com- 
monly met  with  in  these  cases  is  undoubted,  but  this  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  patient  vomits  all  the  liquid  he  takes. 

By  attention  to  the  foregoing  points,  there  may  be  no  great  difficulty  in 
coming  to  a  correct  opinion  as  to  whether  the  obstruction  is  in  the  large  or 
small  intestine.  It  may  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  with  the  exception  of 
twists  of  the  colon  and  acute  intussusception,  all  acute  obstructions  are  seated 
in  the  small  intestine,  while  the  great  majority  of  chronic  are  in  the  large. 
Yet  cases  do  occur  in  which,  though  the  obstruction  be  seated  in  the  large 
intestine,  and  due  to  chronic  stricture,  the  symptoms  are  acute  probably 
from  twist  or  kinking  above  the  narrowed  part,  and  thus  errors  of 
diagnosis  will  occur  in  spite  of  every  precaution  the  Surgeon  may  take  ta 
avoid  them. 

Treatment  of  Acute  Obstruction. — Although  it  is  a  comparatively  easy 
matter  to  indicate  the  treatment  which  should  be  adopted  for  the  relief  of  the 
diflPerent  varieties  of  acute  intestinal  obstruction  described  above,  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  lay  down  any  very  definite  rules  for  the  treatment  of 
a  case  in  which  the  sudden  onset  of  abdominal  symptoms  is  suggestive  of 
mechanical  obstruction,  but  in  which  the  character  of  the  symptoms  does  not 
allow  of  a  certain  diagnosis.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  many  instances,  if 
the  exact  condition  could  be  accurately  determined,  the  right  treatment  would 
consist  in  resorting  at  once  to  abdominal  section  and  relieving  the  obstruction^ 
and  that  medical  treatment  would  be  of  as  little  use  as  in  the  treatment  of  an 
ordinary  case  of  strangulated  hernia.     The  differential  diagnosis  of  the 
various  forms  of  intestinal  obstruction  is  attended  with  so  much  difficulty,  and 
the  similarity  of  the  syniptoms  caused  by  other  conditions  is  often  so  close  that 
the  greatest  care  is  necessary  in  deciding  between  treatment  by  medical  means 
and  treatment  by  operation. 

If  a  case  has  been  seen  immediately  after  the  onset  of  the  symptoms,  and  if 
on  examination  no  cause  of  intestinal  obstruction  can  be  detected,  the  jiatient 
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luusfc  be  closely  watched  and  the  eifects  of  simple  medical  treatment  noted. 
I  le  should  at  once  be  confined  to  the  recumbent  position  and  the  administration 
of  food  by  the  mouth  stopped.  Under  no  circumstances  should  purgatives  of 
any  kind  be  given,  for  if  any  cause  of  mechanical  obstruction  exists  they  can 
have  no  influence  over  it,  and  their  only  effect  will  be  to  increase  the  pain  and 
vomiting  and  exhaust  the  patient.  The  only  drug  which  is  likely  to  be  of 
tiny  service  is  opium.  This  should  be  given  in  such  quantity  as  to  relieve  the 
pain.  If  there  is  no  vomiting  a  grain  of  solid  opium  may  be  administered 
by  the  mouth,  but  if,  as  so  often  happens,  the  patient  has  vomited  almost 
immediately  after  the  onset  of  the  pain,  morphia  should  be  given  hypodermi- 
cally.  Thirst  may  be  relieved  by  sucking  ice  in  very  small  quantity,  or  by 
iips  of  hot  water. 

Upon  the  course  of  the  symptoms  during  the  few  hours  after  this  treatment 
has  been  adopted  the  Surgeon  will  decide  whether  or  not  he  has  to  deal  with  a 
L'ase  of  true  intestinal  obstruction.  He  must  avoid  the  serious  mistake  of 
regarding  the  case  favourably  because  the  urgent  symptoms  are  relieved  by 
absolute  rest,  the  avoidance  of  food,  and  the  administration  of  opium.  In 
too  many  cases  operative  interference  has  been  postponed  until  it  has  been 
undertaken  as  a  last  resource,  and  many  valuable  days  have  been  allowed  to 
slip  away  whilst  the  serious  nature  of  the  case  has  been  masked  by  repeated 
doses  of  opium. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  apparently  desperate  cases  occasionally  recover 
under  the  treatment  by  opium,  but  this  should  not  induce  the  Surgeon  to  delay 
operation  if  the  symptoms  are  such  as  to  justify  the  diagnosis  of  internal 
strangulation  or  some  other  form  of  mechanical  obstruction.  The  chances  of 
:  success  are  as  much  influenced  by  delay  in  such  cases  as  if  the  strangulation 
i  Bxisted  in  an  external  hernia  (p.  840),  and,  indeed,  more  so,  for  in  all  cases 
a  varying  degree  of  peritonitis  sooner  or  later  occurs,  whilst  the  increasing 
distension  of  the  intestines  adds  to  the  difficulty  and  therefore  to  the  danger 
of  the  operation. 

It  remains  to  be  considered  whether  any  methods  of  treatment,  other  than 
operation,  hold  out  sufficient  hope  of  affording  relief  in  acute  intestinal 
obstruction  to  justify  the  Surgeon  in  delaying  operation  in  order  that  he 
may  employ  them.  With  regard  to  enemata  it  may  be  stated  that  in  all 
acute  obstructions,  except  intussusception,  they  appear  to  be  perfectly  useless 
and  to  aggravate  the  patient's  sufferings.  In  the  same  way  the  application  of 
/re  to  the  abdomen  and  the  employment  of  eledricity  can  hardly  be  productive 
A  anything  but  harm.  It  seems  scarcely  reasonable  to  endeavour  to  relieve  the 
obstruction  at  one  time  by  arresting  the  peristaltic  movements  with  morphia, 
and  at  another  by  stimulating  them  with  electricity,  and  it  may  fairly  be 
assumed  that  cases  of  supposed  obstruction,  which  have  been  relieved  by 
:;lectricity,  were  due  to  fiecal  accumulation  from  paralysis  of  the  muscular 
3oat.  The  administration  of  metallic  mercury  in  large  quantities,  with  the 
view  of  overcoming  the  obstruction  by  its  weight,  is  an  ancient  and  barbarous 
treatment  which  cannot  be  of  any  use  in  genuine  obstruction. 

Jnvermn  of  the  paiient,  with  massaye  of  the  abdomen,  is  an  ancient  mode  of 
:reatment  which  has  been  employed  with  some  success,  and  has  recently  been 
strongly  supported  by  Hutchinson,  who  recommends  that  "  abdominal  taxis  " 
DC  carried  out  as  follows  : — The  bladder  and  rectum  having  been  emptied, 
ind  the  patient  brought  fully  under  the  influence  of  an  anjEsthetic,  the 
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Snrj:>'eon  forcibly  and  repeatedly  kneads  the  abdomen,  pressing  its  contents 
vigorously  upwards,  downwards,  and  from  side  to  side.  The  patient  is  then 
held  up  in  the  prone  position  by  four  men,  and  sliaken  backwards  and  forwards. 
He  is  next  held  feet  uppermost,  and  shaken  upwards  and  downwards,  and 
copious  eneraata  are  given  in  the  inverted  position.  Hutchinson  recommends 
that  the  whole  proceeding  be  carried  out  in  an  energetic  manner  for  not  less 
than  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  In  a  case  at  University  College  Hos- 
pital, of  extremely  acute  obstruction  with  violent  stercoraceous  vomiting, 
treatment  of  this  kind  was  immediately  successful  ;  as  the  patient  was  inverted 
there  was  a  loud  gurgle,  and  a  feeling  like  the  reduction  of  a  large  hernia  was 
perceived  by  the  hand  on  the  abdomen.  I  have  also  seen  a  case  of  obturator 
hernia — unrecognised  during  life — in  which  at  the  jiJos/-mw/m  examination  it 
seemed  probable  that  inversion  and  shaking  would  have  effected  reduction  and 
so  saved  the  patient.  Hutchinson  states  that  during  twenty  years'  experience 
at  the  London  Hospital  he  only  opened  the  abdomen  once  for  intestinal 
obstruction,  and  that  for  intussusception,  and  he  could  not  remember  a  case 
in  which  the  post-mortem  made  him  regret  not  having  operated.  In  the  light 
of  such  facts  the  advisability  of  adopting  this  treatment  in  suitable  cases,  viz., 
in  which  the  symptoms  point  strongly  to  strangulation  by  a  band  or  internal 
hernia,  and  when  there  is  no  abdominal  distension  and  no  signs  of  peritonitis, 
must  be  considered.  Seeing,  however,  how  misleading  the  symptoms  often 
are  in  these  difficult  cases,  the  majority  of  Surgeons  will  not  regard  inversion 
and  abdominal  taxis  with  sufficient  favour  to  feel  justified  in  delaying  operation 
in  order  that  they  may  adopt  them. 

Puncture  of  the  Intestines  with  a  trochar  or  the  aspirator  has  been  adopted 
in  cases  of  great  distension.  This  treatment  is  not  free  from  risk,  and  has  so 
rarely  given'more  than  temporary  relief  that  it  should  not  be  adopted. 

To  sum  up,  therefore  :  As  soon  as  the  Surgeon  has  made-up  his  mind  that 
the  case  before  him  is  one  of  acute  intestinal  obstruction  due  to  some  mechani- 
cal cause,  the  sooner  he  performs  laparotomy  the  greater  may  be  his  hope 
of  saving  the  patient.  .  . 

It  will  be  convenient  in  the  first  place  to  describe  the  operation  as  it  is 
performed  as  an  exploratory  measure  in  a  doubtful  case,  and  subsequently  to 
consider  the  appropriate  treatment  for  the  different  conditions  which  may  be 

met  with.  -r^  ,      .1         •    1.'  a\ 

Operations  for  Intestinal  Obstruction.— Tj nless  the  patient  s  condi- 
tion is  so  grave  as  to  forbid  a  necessarily  severe  operation,  laparotomy  should 
be  performed.  All  the  rules  already  laid  down  for  abdominal  operations  in 
aeneral  must  be  attended  to  (p.  819).  After  the  anaesthetic  has  been  ad- 
ministered, the  bladder  should  be  emptied,  and  if  there  has  been  stercoraceous 
vomiting,  it  may  be  advisable  to  pass  a  tube  into  the  stomach  and  wash  iD 
out  with  hot  water.  The  incision  should  be  made  in  the  middle  hne  be  ow 
the  umbilicus,  and  should  be  long  enough  readily  to  admit  three  fingers^ 
When  the  peritoneum  is  reached,  all  bleeding  must  be  carefully  arrested  and 
the  peritoneum  divided  in  the  whole  length  of  the  incision.  In  openu  g  •  e 
peritoneum,  it  is  very  easy  to  wound  the  distended  intestine  b^nea  h  ;  this  18 
best  avoided  by  Tait's  suggestion  of  holding  forward  the  membrane  w  tht^^^ 
pairs  of  forceps  and  dividing  the  fold  between  them.  The  Surgeon  now 
proceeds  to  search  for  the  cause  of  the  obstruction.  „  the 

This  must,  if  possible,  be  done  without  allowing  a  free  protiusion  ot 
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intestines  from  the  abdominal  cavity.  Three  fingers  of  the  right  hand  should 
be  introduced,  and  the  inner  aspect  of  the  umbilical,  inguinal,  femoral  and 
obturator  rmgs  explored,  and  thus  a  small  hernia,  if  present  at  either  of  these 
positions,  detected.  If  nothing  is  found  in  this  way,  the  plan  which  is  usually 
adopted  IS  as  follows  :  The  fingers  are  passed  to  the  region  of  the  c^cum 
and  Its  condition  determined.  If  it  be  distended,  it  proves  that  the  ob- 
struction IS  in  the  large  intestine,  and  the  fingers  should  explore  the  sigmoid 
flexure  where  possibly  the  cause  of  obstruction  may  be  found,  or  if  the  gut 
IS  empty  it  must  be  traced  upwards.  If  the  c^cum  be  collapsed,  it  proves 
that  the  obstruction  is  in  the  small  intestine,  and  at  the  same  time  a  tumour 

lowei  pait  of  the  ileum,  or  a  constricting  band  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 
If,  however,  no  such  cause  be  found,  the  Surgeon  should  try  to  find  the 
coll  psed  coils  of  gut  below  the  obstruction,  which,  as  Hulke 'showed,  of  en 
reached      ^      '  '^'^^^  '^''"^       "^"^        obstruction  is 

des^lSd^'^^Epf '''°T?^'  '  r'!^"''  ^^'''''^  fro^  that  above 

IT  I  f  '  introducing  the  hand,  he  advises  that  the  coils  of  intestine 

which  present  at  the  wound  should  be  carefully  inspected  by  gently  turnip. 

^^^^^^^^       r  v^^^^^^^'  "gkZtdred 

coiJ,  tnis  IS  followed  in  the  direction  of  increasing  distension  and  congestion  " 
which,  according  to  Greig  Smith,  will  certainly  lead  to  the  obstruction  Onl'v 
two  fingers  need  be  used  for  this  manipulation  oostruction.  Only 

If  by  these  various  means  the  cause  of  the  obstruction  is  still  undiscovprpd 
described  at  p.  820  returned,  and  the  wound  closed  and  dressed  as 

of  the  bowet  it  is'  oi:  nZs^j'z:^^:^:^ ^^'-^'y^'' 

the  pitient  is  undeT  he  in^n.I.    *l'"'™'i°'="<>"  of  the  stitches  whilst 

"llowedtorecov  rtns  Lusnesr  A  L  f  "rT\'f  ^  P^"™'  *en 
the  wound,  and  an  Son  m»d„  .  ^rawn  out  of 

pointmost'distant  f~  me  ntl"  '''—'f^  '°  ^' - 

flat  sponges,  and  the  content,  Tff'  P™te<=ted  with  warm 

.n  india-rubber  tube  Zsed  ntoX  ^^"^P^  i"^"  ^i-itable  yesael  through 
j;ently  kneaded  bran  assTstof    f  '  ^'^''^  "f  the  abdomen  are 

At  least  half  an  Ir  w  ^be  occul™!  thi '"^  """'^"'^ 
...tension  is  thorough,  -e;rrir;^rth?bow;.  ts^^^^^^^^  Z 
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latter,  after  beinj;-  cleaned,  is  returned.  Finally,  the  sutures  in  the  abdominal 
wall,  which  are  already  in  situ,  are  tied. 

After  the  operation,  the  abdomen  must  be  well  supported  by  a  bandatre  anri 
the  knees  must  be  bent  over  a  pillow.    Opium  must  be  continuously  adniinis 
tered,  and  nothing  but  ice  and  barley-water  allowed  for  twenty-four  to  forty' 
eight  hours.    Rectal  feeding  is  sometimes  necessary,  and  if  there  is  much 
collapse,  rectal  injections  of  hot  water  have  been  found  useful. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  patient's  condition  is  so  critical  that  the 
operation  of  laparotomy  as  above  described  is  contra-indicated.  Under  these 
circumstances,  enterotomy  should  be  performed.  This  consists  essentially  in 
opening  the  first  loop  of  distended  bowel  which  presents  itself  on  inakin*'  a 
small  opening  into  the  abdomen.  The  incision  may  be  made,  as  originaUv 
recommended  by  Nelaton,  in  the  right  iliac  region,  but  more  often  a  short 
incision  is  made  in  the  middle  line  below  the  umbilicus.  The  first  piece  of 
distended  gut  that  appears  is  attached  to  the  edges  of  the  wound  with  sutures, 
and  opened  by  a  small  incision.  Although  this  treatment  can  only  be  regarded 
as  intended  to  relieve  urgent  symptoms,  it  has  in  some  instances  been  followed 
by  permanent  rehef .  In  the  very  urgent  cases  in  which  enterotomy  is  indi- 
cated, no  general  anaesthetic  should  be  used,  but,  if  necessary,  cocaine  may  be 
injected  at  the  seat  of  the  incision  as  advised  by  Greig  Smith. 

Special  Treatment  of  the  different  varieties  of  Acute  Intestinal 
Obstruction. — In  cases  of  internal  strangulatioji,  the  constricting  band 
should,  if  possible,  be  freely  removed  between  two  ligatures ;  if  the  constriction 
is  produced  by  a  patent  Meckel's  diverticulum,  or  the  vermiform  appendix, 
the  gut  may  be  simply  released,  and  if  the  constricting  tube  be  removed,  its 
end  must  be  closed  with  Lembert's  sutures,  or  by  a  single  ligature,  if  it  is 
small.  When  the  gut  is  strangulated  through  an  aperture,  this  may  need  to 
be  enlarged  before  reduction  is  possible,  and  it  should  then,  if  circumstances 
permit,  be  closed  by  one  or  more  sutures. 

If  volvulus  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  can  be  definitely  diagnosed,  it  is  probable 
that  the  best  treatment  consists  in  performing  left  lumbar  colotomy,  as  there 
is  not  much  hope  of  reducing  the  volvulus  by  abdominal  section.  If,  how- 
ever, the  nature  of  the  case  has  only  been  discovered  by  means  of  an  explora- 
tory laparotomy,  reduction  should  be  attempted,  and  has  in  rare  instances  been 
successfully  accomplished  in  volvulus  of  the  sigmoid  flexure,  caecum,  and 
small  intestine.  If  necessary,  the  distended  coil  of  intestine  may  be  emptied 
by  an  incision,  and  further  attempts  made  to  undo  the  twist.  If  this  be  found 
impossible,  a  loop  of  distended  intestine  above  the  obstruction  should  be 
drawn  into  the  wound,  and  enterotomy  performed. 

If  a  gall-stone  be  found,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  push  it  on  into  the 
large  intestine,  as  has  been  successfully  done  by  Glutton.  Failing  this,  the 
stone  should  be  cut  out  by  a  longitudinal  incision  in  the  gut ;  if  the  latter 
appear  healthy  the  incision  may  be  made  directly  over  the  stone,  but  if  the 
gut  be  damaged  the  incision  should  be  made  in  the  dilated  part  above.  The 
incision  in  the  gut  is  closed  with  sutures  in  the  ordinary  way.  Removal  of 
the  stone  by  an  incision  is  probably  safer  than  attempting  to  break  it  up  by 
puncture  with  a  fine  needle  as  has  been  suggested. 

If  the  case  be  one  of  stricture  of  the  small  intestine,  which  has  suddenly 
become  blocked,  an  artificial  anus  should  be  made  above  the  obstruction,  or 
intestinal  anastomosis  performed  (p.  924).    The  conditions  are  usually  too 
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unfavourable  to  allow  immediate  reaction  of  the  strictured  portion,  but  this 
may  be  attempted  as  a  secondary  operation. 

Treatment  of  Intussusception. — There  can  be  little  doubt  that  spon- 
taneous reduction  occurs  in  many  of  the  slighter  cases  of  intussusception,  but 
when  the  disease  is  fully  developed  the  only  possible  mode  of  natural  cure  is 
by  gangrene  of  the  intussusception  and  its  subsequent  separation  and  ex- 
pulsion. This  mode  of  cure  does  not  occur  in  more  than  a  quarter  of  all 
cases.  In  children  under  10  years  of  age,  in  whom  50  per  cent,  of  all  cases 
occur,  recovery  by  separation  of  the  intussusception  is  very  rare,  certainly  not 
happening  once  in  twenty  cases.  Under  two  years  of  age  it  occurs  in  less 
than  2  per  cent.  In  these  cases,  therefore,  unless  the  invagination  be  reduced 
by  mechanical  means,  death  is  almost  inevitable. 

In  all  cases,  as  soon  as  the  diagnosis  is  made,  small  doses  of  opium  should 
be  given  to  arrest  peristaltic  movement  and  thus  to  prevent  the  increase  of 
the  invagination.  Injection  should  then  be  tried  without  delay.  In  order 
to  do  this  the  patient  must  be  put  fully  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  to 
prevent  straining  and  to  relax  spasm  in  the  bowel.  Air  or  water  may  be 
injected  by  means  of  a  common  Higginson's  syringe,  the  anus  being  caulked 
around  the  tube  with  wet  wool ;  or  when  fluid  injections  are  used  they  may 
be  allowed  to  flow  in  through  a  tube  attached  to  a  vessel  which  is  raised  about 
three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  patient's  body. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  too  much  force  or  to  carry  the  distension  too 
far,  as  serious  injury  to  the  intestine  has  been  known  to  result.  At  the  same 
time  the  tumour  should  be  grasped  if  possible  through  the  relaxed  abdominal 
walls  and  gently  manipulated,  as  this  seems  in  some  cases  to  aid  in  reduction. 
In  a  case  recently  in  University  College  Hospital,  reduction  was  in  fact 
effected  by  manipulation  alone  through  the  thin  abdominal  walls  of  a  young 
child.  As  the  inflation  proceeds  the  tumour  will  be  felt  gradually  to  move 
in  the  direction  of  the  caecum,  and  at  last  to  disappear,  leaving  perhaps  a 
sense  of  fulness  behind  it  due  to  the  swollen  state  of  the  gut.  Injection  has 
been  successful  in  a  large  number  of  recorded  cases,  especially  in  infants.  It 
can  evidently  be  of  use  only  in  the  ileo-caecal  and  colic  varieties.  In  a  case 
under  my  care  in  a  child  aged  ten  years,  the  patient  not  being  anesthetized 
felt  "  as  if  a  bone  broke  "  in  the  abdomen  as  the  reduction  took  place.  If 
injection  fails  after  a  proper  trial,  little  will  be  gained  by  repeating  it. 

The  changes  of  spontaneous  cure  are  so  small  that,  if  injection  has  failed, 
laparotomy  should  be  performed  and  an  attempt  made  to  reduce  the  invagina- 
tion. This  operation  was  first  suggested  by  Nuck,  and  has  been  successfully 
performed  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases.  The  usual  median  incision 
should  be  made  and  the  intussusception  drawn  well  up  into  view,  so  that  its 
condition  may  be  seen. 

Reduction  must  be  attempted  by  a  process  of  kneading  and  drawing  down 
the  sheath,  rather  than  by  forcibly  attempting  to  drag  out  the  entering  tube 
If  reduction  is  impossible,  the  Surgeon  has  three  courses  open  to  him  :  1  To 
open  the  bowel  above  the  intussusception  and  leave  the  latter  untouched  • 
2.  To  excise  the  intussusception  and  stitch  the  ends  of  the  bowel  into  the 
wound,  thus  making  an  artificial  anus  to  be  subsequently  dealt  with  if 
recovery  follow  ;  8.  To  excise  the  intussusception  and  suture  together  the 
ends  of  the  bowel.  The  first  method  is,  as  a  rule,  the  only  one  available  on 
account  of  the  patient's  condition  and  the  extent  of  the  invagination  The 
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second  course  is  the  best  to  pursue  if  the  patient's  condition  is  favoui-able  and 
he  intussusception  small.    The  last  method  involves  too  long  an  oration 

i2    d       1      1       i'"''  (P-  •'2-^)  has,  however,  been  suL  ! 

fully  adopted,  and  Barker  has  suggested  that  in  suitable  cases  it  might  e 
possd^le  to  excise  the  mtussusceptum  through  an  incision  in  the  sheath  after 
placing  a  row  of  sutures  round  the  neck  of  the  invagination. 

Results  of  Operation  for  Acute  Intestinal  Obstruction.- Faro uimr 
C  m-tis  has  collected  :328  cases  of  laparotomy  for  acute  intestinal  obstruction 
performed  between  1873  and  1888.  Of  these  102  recovered  and  22(;  died 
giving  a  total  mortality  of  68-l)  per  cent.  It  is  very  important  to  note  that" 
ot  the  fatal  cases  101  were  in  a  desperate  condition  before  the  operation  and 
in  41  peritonitis  or  gangrene  of  the  bowel  existed.  These  figures  show  clearly 
the  large  share  which  delay  takes  in  causing  the  high  mortality.  That  the 
death  rate  is  also  largely  influenced  by  the  length  of  the  operation  is  also 
shown  by  the  same  statistics.  According  as  simple  relief  of  the  obstruction 
the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus,  or  resection  of  intestine  and  suture  was 
practised,  the  mortality  was  5fi-4,  fJ6,  and  86  per  cent,  respectively.  The 
mortality  is  also  considerably  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  obstruction  : 
thus  in  strangulation  by  bands  or  apertures  it  appears  to  be  about  60  per  cent.^ 
in  acute  intussusception  76  per  cent.,  and  in  volvulus  82  per  cent. 

Treatment  of  Chronic  Intestinal  Obstruction.— As  before  stated, 
this  most  commonly  arises  from  fscal  impaction,  the  compression  of  the  large 
intestine  by  a  tumour,  or  its  narrowing  by  a  stricture  ;  much  more  rarely  It 
results  from  chronic  intussusception. 

Fmal  impaction  is  most  common  in  elderly  women.  When  it  is  suspected, 
the  rectum  should  be  explored,  and  if  it  be  found  to  be  blocked  up  by  a 
rounded  mass  of  indurated  and  impacted  fffices,  the  Surgeon  must  condescend 
to  undertake  the  duties  of  the  nightman,  and  empty  the  human  cloaca  of  its 
fetid  accumulations.  This  is  best  done  by  anaesthetizing  the  patient,  then 
dilating  the  sphincter  ani  with  the  fingers,  breaking  down  "the  indurated  mass 
with  a  spoon  or  lithotomy  scoop,  and  washing  it  away  by  copious  enemata. 

In  chronic  inhissusception  injection  is  seldom  of  much  use,  and  laparotomy 
gives  the  best  chance  of  life.  The  operation  has  been  successfully  performed 
by  Howse  and  others. 

If  the  obstruction  arise  from  the  gradual  compression  of  the  rectum  by  an 
intrapelvic  tumour,  or  from  malignant  or  simple  stricture  of  the  great  intestine, 
purgatives  will  be  worse  than  useless  ;  they  will  irritate,  will  often  induce 
vomiting,  and  will  always  considerably  increase  the  patient's  distress,  and 
should  not  be  repeated.  The  patient  should  be  kept  quiet  in  bed.  His  diet 
must  be  limited  to  the  smallest  amount,  and  must  be  exclusively  liquid. 
Arrowroot  or  ground-rice  cooked  with  water,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
brandy  or  wine,  may  be  given  ;  mutton  or  chicken  broth  being  occasionally 
allowed  as  a  change.  Milk  is  usually  found  to  aggravate  the  symptoms,  but 
sometimes  is  taken  easily,  in  small  quantities,  with  soda-water.  Enemata 
may  be  fairly  tried,  but  if  they  .do  not  soon  overcome  the  obstruction  nothing 
is  gained  by  persistently  annoying  the  patient  with  them.  In  some  cases  the 
introduction  of  a  long  rectal  tube,  and  the  administration  of  an  injection,  m 
this  way  may  bring  about  relief.  If  the  stricture  is  within  reach,  a  catheter 
can  sometimes  be  introduced  through  it,  by  means  of  which  a  large  olive-oil 
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enema  may  be  adminisbered,  and  in  this  way  the  obstruction  maybe  overcome. 
If  these  means  do  not  succeed,  opium  may  be  administered,  and  sometimes 
after  some  weeks,  the  obstruction  may  give  way.  H.  0.  Thomas,  who  paid 
considerable  attention  to  this  subject,  states  that  this  frequently  occurred  in 
iiis  practice,  and  that  he  was  able  to  prevent  the  early  return  of  the  obstruc- 
tion by  keeping  the  patient  on  the  restricted  diet  already  mentioned. 

Although  this  simple  treatment  is  often  successful  and  affords  at  least  tem- 
porary relief,  operative  interference  is  required  in  many  cases  of  chronic  intes- 
tinal obstruction.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  comparatively  rare  cases 
of  chronic  intussusception,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  obstruction  is  due  to 
a  stricture  of  the  large  intestine.  Theoretically  the  ideal  treatment  of  such  a 
case  would  be  to  perform  laparotomy  and,  if  a  stricture  of  the  large  intestine 
be  found,  to  excise  the  diseased  portion  of  the  bowel  and  suture  together  the 
upper  and  lower  ends.  Such  an  operation  hardly  comes  within  the  bounds  of 
practicabihty  when  actual  obstruction  is  present,  although  it  may,  in  suitable 
cases,  be  undertaken  subsequently,  after  the  obstruction  has  been  relieved  by 
simpler  means  (see  Chapter  LIII.).  Practically  the  treatment  usually  adopted 
consists  in  opening  the  large  intestine  above  the  obstruction  (colotomy),  but  an 
alternative  method  in  some  cases  consists  in  establishing  a  communication 
between  some  part  of  the  bowel  above  the  obstruction  and  that  below,  as 
suggested  by  Senn  (intestinal  anastomosis). 

Colotomy. — The  operation  required  to  give  exit  to  the  intestinal  contents 
is  of  two  kinds.  In  one  the  intestine  is  opened  by  an  incision  opening  the 
peritoneum  through  the  abdominal  wall,  usually  in  the  left  iliac  fossa.  In  the 
other  it  is  opened  in  the  loin  by  cutting  between  the  layers  of  the  meso-colon, 
being  thus  exposed  where  it  is  uncovered  by  peritoneum. 

Colotomy  may  be  required  for  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  Intestinal  obstruction  below  the  descending  colon. 

2.  Volvulus  of  the  sigmoid  flexure. 

3.  Intense  pain  in  defsecation,  in  ulcerated  cancer  of  the  large  intestine 
or  rectum. 

4.  Cancerous  fistula  between  the  rectum  and  bladder. 

5.  Congenital  absence  of  the  rectum. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  describe  the  two  methods  usually  adopted  and  then 
to  consider  their  relative  advantages. 

Inguinal  Colotomy. — This  operation,  which  is  often  known  as  "  Littre's 
Operation^  after  the  Surgeon  who  proposed  in  1710  that  in  these  cases  the 
sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  should  be  opened  in  the  left  iliac  region.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  177G  that  any  operation  of  the  kind  was  performed,  when 
Pillore  of  Rouen  was  the  first  to  make  an  artificial  anus  in  the  adult,  for  relief 
of  retention  of  faeces  ;  this  he  did,  not  according  to  Littre's  method,  but  by 
opening  the  caecum  in  the  right  ihac  region.  Fine,  of  Geneva,  in  1797,  opened 
the  transverse  colon  in  the  umbilical  region,  in  a  case  of  retention  of  fa3ces 
produced  by  a  "  scirrhus  "  of  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum.  Of  late  years  the 
operation  has  been  extensively  ])ractised,  and  various  improvements  suggested 
by  Harrison  Cripps,  H.  W.  Allingham,  Maydl  and  others. 

Inguinal  colotomy  may  conveniently  be  performed  by  the  following  method, 
which  in  most  respects  is  identical  with  that  recommended  by  Cripps.  An 
imaginary  line  is  drawn  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  anterior  superior  spine  of 
the  left  ilium,  and  an  incision  two  and  a  hnlf  inches  long  is  made,  crossing 
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h-lif  !r  ''^  Z\       '  ^"^^  ^'■^'^^  theBpinous  process  and  oem. 

hal   above  the  hue  and  half  below  it.    The  layers  of  the  abdominal  3 
inclnding  the  pentonenm,  are  divided  in  the  usual  way.    If  the  di  e^d  ' 
^moid  flexure  does  not  at  once  present  in  the  wound,  the  small  n^  t^  j 
omentum  must  be  pushed  aside  and  the  colon-recof,-nised  by  its  louKitula 
muscular  bands  and  appendices  epiploicaB-sought  for.    When  found 
gut  IS  drawn  gent  y  downwards  so  that  the  opening  may  be  made  as  hi^h  a 
possible  with  the  object  of  preventing  subsequent  prolapse.    Two  supporting 
sutures  of  silk  are  next  passed  through  the  longitudinal  muscular  band 
opposi  e  the  mesentery  at  a  distance  of  two  inches  from  each  other  These 
are  left  long,  and  serve  to  steady  the  bowel  whilst  it  is  being  attached  to  the 
sKin.  _  1  his  IS  done  by  means  of  fine  silk  sutures,  which  include  the  edge  of 
the  skin  and  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  of  the  bowel.    About  six  of  these 
will  be  required  on  each  side  ;  they  should  all  be  inserted  before  any  are  tied 
and  the  part  of  the  bowel  which  is  left  exposed  should  include  about  two- 
thirds  of  Its  circumference.    Finally,  one  or  more  sutures  may  be  requu-ed 
in  order  to  bring  together  the  angles  of  the  skin  incision.    If  the  case  is  not 
urgent  an  antiseptic  dressing  is  applied,  a  piece  of  protective  being  placed 
over  the  exposed  bowel,  and  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  the  latter  is  opened  by 
cutting  out  a  small  elliptical  piece  of  its  wall. 

In  an  urgent  case,  when  the  bowel  needs  to  be  opened  at  once,  especial  care 
must  be  taken  in  the  process  of  suturing. 

It  is  very  important  that,  after  the  bowel  is  opened,  a  prominent  spur 
(p.  858)  should  separate  the  upper  and  lower  openings ;  this  serves  to  direct 
the  contents  out  through  the  artificial  anus,  and  prevents  them  passing 
onwards  into  the  bowel  between  the  opening  and  the  obstruction.  To  insure 
the  formation  of  such  a  spur,  several  devices  have  been  suggested.  The  most 
simple  consists  in  drawing  out  the  bowel  until  its  mesentery  is  exposed,  and 
transfixing  the  latter  with  a  piece  of  glass  rod,  which  is  left  resting  on  the 
abdominal  wall.  Instead  of  the  rod,  a  suture  may  be  passed  through  the 
mesentery  and  the  skin  on  either  side  of  the  incision. 

The  suggestion  to  divide  the  bowel  completely,  close  the  lower  end,  and 
suture  the  upper  into  the  opening  in  the  parietes,  cannot  be  recommended. 
It  greatly  increases  the  severity  of  the  operation,  and  is  likely  to  be  followed 
by  trouble  from  accumulation  of  discharges  above  the  stricture. 

lumbar  Colotomy. — In  order  to  avoid  wounding  the  peritoneum,  CalUsen, 
of  Copenhagen,  in  1796,  proposed  opening  the  colon  from  hehind,  in  the  left 
lumbar  region,  where  it  is  not  covered  by  peritoneum.  Ee  once  attempted 
this  operation  on  the  dead  body  of  a  child  ;  but,  failing  to  reach  the  intestine 
without  wounding  the  serous  membrane,  he  seems  to  have  abandoned  all 
further  idea  of  it.  The  operation  was,  however,  subsequently  practised  and 
perfected  by  Amussat,  and  is  frequently  known  as  "  Amussafs  Operation." 
It  affords  an  adm'irable  illustration  of  the  important  practical  application  of 
an  apparently  trivial  anatomical  fact,  viz.,  the  relation  of  the  layers  of  the 
meso-colon  to  the  descending  colon. 

Amussat,  when  he  was  attending  the  celebrated  Broussais  for  cancer  of  tho** 
rectum,  of  which  he  ultimately  died,  was  led  to  reflect  on  the  resources  that 
Surgery  offers  in  similar  cases  ;  and  after  making  some  experiments  on  the 
dead  body,  he  became  convinced  that  the  operation  proposed  by  Callisen,  if 
somewhat  modified,  was  not  only  practicable,  but  safe.    He  soon  had  an  op- 
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porfcunity  of  putting  this  opinion  to  the  test  of  actual  practice  in  1839,  in  a 
private  case,  at  which  he  kindly  invited  me,  then  a  student  in  Paris,  to  be 
present.    The  operation  was  perfectly  successful. 

Lumbar  Colotomy  may  be  performed  as  follows  :  If  the  operation  is  to  be 
performed  in  the  ordinary  situation  on  the  left  side,  the  patient  must  be  placed 
on  his  right  side,  with  a  firm  folded  pillow  beneath  the  flank,  so  that  the  body 
may  be  slightly  curved  to  the  right,  and  the  space  between  the  last  rib  and 
the  crest  of  the  ilium  on  the  left  side  made  as  wide  as  possible.  The  Surgeon 
then  measures  from  the  anterior  superior  to  the  posterior  superior  spine  of 
the  ilium,  carrying  the  tape  straight  from  one  to  the  other,  and  not  along  the 
crest  of  the  ihum.  From  the  mid-point  between  the  two  spines  (Heath),  or 
half  an  inch  behind  it  (Allingham),  a  vertical  line  is  drawn  upwards,  as  in 
Fig.  817.  This  indicates  the  line  of  the  colon.  In  this  line  a  point  is  taken 
exactly  mid-way  between  the  last  rib  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  An  incision, 
either  transverse  or  inchned  slightly  downwards  and  forwai'ds  (Fig.  817),  is 
then  made,  passing  through  this  point.  It  must  be  from  three  to  four  inches 
in  length,  half  on  each  side  of  the  vertical  line.    If  the  measurements  have  been 
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coixectly  taken,  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  incision  will  be  at  the  edge  of 
erector  spinaj.  In  fact  the  edge  of  this  muscle  is  practically  a  better  guide 
than  the  vertical  line  just  mentioned.  The  incision  is  steadily  deepened 
through  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia  by  light  strokes  of  the  knife.  After 
these  are  divided,  the  external  oblique  comes  into  view  in  the  anterior  two- 
thirds  of  the  wound,  and  the  latissimus  dorsi  in  the  posterior  third  ;  these  are 
divided  by  drawing  the  knife  lightly  along  the  wound,  and  the  internal 
oblique  is  then  exposed  and  cut  through  in  the  same  way.  The  fascia  lum- 
borum  now  comes  into  view.  This  is  the  first  important  rallying  point.  It 
must  be  picked  up  carefully  with  the  dissecting  forceps,  and  opened  with  the 
knife  held  horizontally  ;  the  finger,  guiding  a  probe-pointed  bistoury,  may 
then  be  introduced  through  the  opening,  and  the  fascia  lumborum  divided 
freely  m  the  whole  length  of  the  wound.  At  this  stage  the  last  dorsal  nerve 
and  the  artery  accompanying  it  are  usually  divided,  and  the  vessel  must  be 
twisted  or  tied.  The  incision  through  the  fascia  lumborum  always  opens  the 
sheath  of  the  quadratus  lumborum,  the  external  border  of  which  must  be 
freely  notched  if  it  obstruct  the  wound.  In  dividing  the  muscles,  two  points 
must  be  attended  to  :  first,  that  these  structures  are  cut  through  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  skin,  otherwise  the  Surgeon  will  continue  to  dig  in  a  deep  and 
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coaical  pit,  and  will  fail  bo  recognize  the  gufc  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  and  seeondiv 
to  avoid  dnttin,.  downwards  towards  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  as  th   inc  k 
deepened,  from  drawmg-  the  wound  to  one  side  with  the  left  hand 

At  tn.s  stage  of  the  operation  two  copper  spatulas  must  be  put  into  the 
wound,  by  which  It  IS  drawn  widely  open.  Some  loose  fat  then^ome  i  t 
view,  which  must  be  carefully  torn  through  with  the  fingers,  no  fore.  ' 
other  instrument  being  used.  In  thin  patients  this  fat  is  wanting  ^Th 
tascia  transversahs  next  appears.  This  is  a  very  variable  structure  ;  in  U 
females  it  ,s  scarcely  recognizable,  while  in  a  thin  male  it  is  often  so  strong  a 
to  be  mistaken  for  the  peritoneum  or  the  gut.  It  must  be  carefully  torn 
through  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  wound.  The  subperitoneal  fat,  varyiD. 
in  amount  with  the  fatness  of  the  patient,  is  then  exposed,  and  must  be  tora 
through  carefully  with  the  fingers.  The  gut  is  now  reached.  If  ihe  operation 
is  being  performed  for  obstruction,  the  colon  is  tensely  distended,  of  a  greenish 
colour,  and  usually  rises  up  into  the  wound.  In  cases  in  which  this  operation 
IS  being  undertaken  for  relief  of  pain  in  cancer  of  the  rectum,  the  gut  may  be 
collapsed.  In  this  state,  not  only  is  it  very  troublesome  to  find,  but  the  part 
uncovered  by  peritoneum  is  so  small  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  an  opening 
without  wounding  that  membrane.  All  these  difficulties  are  at  once  overcome 
by  distendmg  the  gut  with  air.  Lund  has  invented  an  ingenious  apparatus 
for  this  purpose,  but  the  gut  can  easily  be  distended  by  means  of  an  ordinary 
enema  syringe,  the  anus  being  closed  around  the  tube  by  a  mass  of  wet  or  oiled 
wool  pressed  against  it  by  the  hand  of  an  assistant.  A*s  the  air  enters  the  gut 
will  be  seen  and  felt  rising  up  in  the  wound  ;  and  in  most  cases,  if  the  trans- 
versalis  fascia  have  been  sufficiently  torn  through,  it  will  rise  up  to  the  level 
of  the  skin.  If  from  any  reason  this  fails,  the  gut  may  be  found  by  pushing 
the  forefinger  into  the  wound  till  the  lower  end  of  the  kidney  is  felt,  imme- 
diately in  front  of  which  the  colon  lies.  Pressure  on  the  abdomen  will  some- 
times make  it  appear.  In  other  cases  it  may  be  found  by  turning  the  patient 
on  his  back,  passing  the  forefinger  into  the  posterior  part  of  the"  wound,  and 
then  seizing  between  it  and  the  thumb  the  parts  in  contact  with  it.  The 
patient  is  then  rolled  again  on  to  his  side  and  the  gut  drawn  up  into  tlie 
wound.  In  whatever  way  the  gut  is  seized,  it  must  be  drawn  well  up  to  the 
level  of  the  skin.  The  subsequent  steps  of  the  operation  will  diifer  according 
as  it  is  necessary  or  not  to  open  the  bowel  at  once. 

If  the  opening  of  the  gut  can  be  delayed,  the  anterior  and  posterior  parts  of 
the  wound  should  be  closed  with  sutures  including  the  muscles  as  well  as  the 
skin.  The  gut  is  then  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the  latter  with  a  series  of  fine 
silk  sutures  passing  only  through  the  muscular  coat.  Some  Surgeons  dispense 
with  stitches  altogether;  and  a  convenient  method  suggested  by  Davies-Colley 
consists  in  transfixing  the  gut  with  two  fine  pins  which  rest  on  the  skin.  In 
any  case  the  wound  should  be  dressed  antiseptically,  and  the  bowel  opened  on 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day. 

If  it  be  necessary  to  open  the  bowel  at  once,  the  following  method  should  be 
adopted  :  Two  silk  threads,  each  about  two  feet  long,  are  passed  through  the 
gut  and  the  skin  and  fat  on  each  side  of  the  wound  in  the  following  way.  A 
curved  needle  is  threaded  on  the  suture  ;  it  is  first  passed  through  the  skin 
and  fat  on  one  side  of  the  wound,  then  longitudinally  through  the  anterior 
part  of  the  gut  exposed,  including  about  one  inch  of  it ;  finally  the  needle  is 
passed  from  the  wound  through  the  skin  and  fat  opposite  to  the  point  at 
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which  it  enters  on  the  other  side.  A  similar  thread  is  then  passed  in  the 
same  way,  inchiding  the  posterior  part  of  the  gut  exposed.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  puncture  the  peritoneum  with  the  anterior  thread.  An  incision 
is  then  made  into  the  gut  between  the  two  sutures,  the  finger  introduced,  the 
loops  pulled  out  and  divided  and  tied.  Thus  the  gut  is  rapidly  secured  by 
four  sutures  immediately  after  being  opened,  and  the  faecal  matter  is  prevented 
from  running  into  the  wound.  More  sutures  may  be  put  in  afterwards,  if 
necessary.  Before  the  bowel  is  opened,  the  wound  should  be  thoroughly 
sponged  with  chloride  of  zinc  (gr.  40  to  gj)  and  well  dusted  with  iodoform, 
and  the  posterior  part  over  which  the  fsecal  matter  will  flow  may  be  smeared 
with  iodo-vaseline  ointment  or  carbolic  oil.  The  gut  should  be  brought  as  far 
back  in  the  wound  as  can  conveniently  be  done.  After  the  operation  the 
anterior  part  of  the  wound  may  be  closed  with  sutures,  but  the  posterior 
should  be  left  partly  open,  and,  if  necessary,  a  drainage-tube  introduced  to 
prevent  any  burrowing  of  pus  in  the  loose  subperitoneal  areolar  tissue.  A 
pad  of  carded  oakum,  or  some  other  absorbent  material,  is  then  applied  and 
changed  frequently.  A  piece  of  lint  soaked  in  carbolic  oil  (1  in  10)  may  be 
applied  next  the  skin,  a  hole  being  cut  through  it  opposite  the  gut. 

Wound  of  the  Peritoneum  is  the  most  serious  accident  during  the  operation, 
as  it  may  be  followed  by  peritonitis,  but  it  is  by  no  means  necessarily  so.  It 
may  occur  in  three  stages  of  the  operation  :— 1,  while  dividing  the  fascia 
lumborum,  from  too  free  use  of  the  knife  ;  2,  the  posterior  reflection  may  be 
torn  with  the  finger  by  using  it  as  a  hook  to  drag  the  gut  up  into  the  wound  ; 
3,  it  may  be  punctured  by  the  needles,  or  wounded  by  the  knife  in  opening 
the  gut.  In  rare  cases  free  gas  is  met  with  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  this 
may  lead  to  the  peritoneum  being  mistaken  for  the  gut.  In  some  cases 
a  complete  meso-colon  is  met  with,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  open  the  gut 
without  wounding  the  serous  membrane.  In  fat  subjects  the  depth  of  the 
wound  increases  the  difficulty  of  the  operation,  in  some  cases  necessitating  a 
crucial  incision  to  give  more  space.  Different  Surgeons  have  variously 
modified  the  operation  by  making  the  incision  vertical  or  semilunar  instead  of 
transverse,  but  the  method  above  described  is  that  usually  preferred. 

The  patient  will  derive  much  comfort  after  the  operation  from  taking 
powdered  charcoal.  It  not  only  deodorizes,  but  also  tends  to  harden,  the 
faeces.  When  recovery  has  taken  place,  the  aperture  in  the  lumbar  region  may 
be  kept  supported  and  closed  by  means  of  a  truss  with  a  large  pad. 

After  recovery  two  complications  are  not  uncommonly  met  with — contraction 
of  the  artificial  anus  and  prolapse  of  the  gut.  The  first  is  best  prevented  by 
drawing  the  gut  well  up  in  the  wound  at  the  time  of  the  operation.  If  there 
is  a  tendency  to  contraction  it  may  be  prevented  by  introducing  a  conical 
vulcanite  plug,  which  must  be  constantly  worn.  Prolapsus  is  best  prevented 
by  a  properly  constructed  pad,  secured  by  an  elastic  belt. 

The  causes  of  death  after  colotoray  are  usually  exhaustion,  septica3mia,  peri- 
tonitis  from  wound  of  the  membrane,  and  occasionally  secondary  peritonitis 
from  burrowing  of  pus  in  the  subperitoneal  fat  towards  the  iliac  fossa. 

Cololomy  on  the  right  side  is  done  in  the  same  way  as  on  the  left  and 
presents  no  difference  requiring  notice. 

Comparison  of  the  Inguinal  and  Lumbar  Operations.— Although  there 
has  been  a  strong  wave  of  opinion  in  favour  of  inguinal  colotomy  during  recent 
years,  the  relative  advantages  of  the  two  methods  are  pretty  evenly  balanced 
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The  inguinal  operation  is  easier  to  perform  than  the  lumbar,  especially  when 
the  patient  is  fat  and  the  colon  empty.  The  fact  of  the  peritoneum  being 
opened  in  inguinal  colotomy  does  not  seem  a  practical  drawback,  especially  as 
when  possible  the  oi)eration  is  performed  in  two  stages,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
risk  of  peritonitis  is  less  than  when  the  peritoneum  is  accidentally  wounded  in 
the  lumbar  operation,  as  the  uniform  pressure  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall 
tends  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  fsecal  matter  into  the  cavity.  The  fact  that 
the  sigmoid  flexure  is  so  often  the  seat  of  disease  in  malignant  stricture  is  a 
very  strong  argument  in  favour  of  Amussat's  operation  in  such  cases.  The 
argument  that  the  iliac  incision  allows  exploration  in  doubtful  cases  is  not  a 
strong  one,  for  under  these  circumstances,  a  median  laparotomy  will  usually 
be  performed,  and  the  Surgeon  will  choose  between  making  an  artificial  anus 
at  the  median  incision,  or  closing  this  and  opening  the  colon  in  the  loin.  As 
far  as  the  future  comfort  of  the  patient  is  concerned  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  prolapse  is  more  common  after  the  anterior  operation,  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  an  artificial  anus  at  the  groin  is  as  conveniently  placed  as 
one  in  the  loin.  When  colotomy  is  performed  for  congenital  absence  of  the 
rectum,  Littre's  operation  is  preferable,  as  being  much  less  difficult  and  more 
certain  to  reach  the  gut,  which  is  often,  in  infants,  attached  by  a  long  meso- 
colon in  the  loin. 

The  mortality  due  to  the  operation  itself  is  certainly  small,  and,  especially 

in  the  case  of  the  lumbar  operation, 
death  is  far  more  often  the  result  of  the 
unfavourable  condition  of  the  patient 
at  the  time  when  it  is  performed. 

lutestinal  Anastomosis.  —  This 
operation,  as  already  stated,  consists  in 
making  a  permanent  communication 
between  the  intestine  above  and  that 
below  an  obstruction,  and  is  available 
as  a  substitute  for  the  formation  of  an 
artificial  anus  in  certain  cases  in  which 
for  some  reason  the  cause  of  the  ob- 
struction cannot  be  removed.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  treatment  of  malignant 
disease  of  the  ceecum  causing  obstruc- 
tion, but  too  extensive  for  removal,  iko- 
colosiomy  has  been  performed  and  a 
communication  established  between  the 
ileum  and  the  ascending  colon. 

The  difficulties  of  the  operation 
were  so  great  that  it  had  rarely  been 
attempted  until  Senn,  of  Chicago,  simplified  the  method  by  the  use  of  decal- 
cified bone  plates,  by  which  complicated  suturing  is  rendered  unnecessary 
and  the  operation  proportionately  shortened.  The  plates  are  oval  in  shape 
and  measure  2^-  to  3  inches  in  length,  1  inch  in  width,  and  \  inch  in  thick- 
ness. They  arc  perforated  with  an  oval  opening  around  which  are  four  drill 
holes  in  which  silk  threads  are  attached.  The  two  pieces  of  bowel  to  be 
united  are  drawn  through  a  suitable  incision  in  the  abdominal  wall,  and  a 
segment  of  each  is  emptied  of  its  contents  and  clamped  by  the  fingers  of  an 
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assistaut.  A  longitudinal  incision  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  is  now 
made  into  each  piece  of  bowel  opposite  the  attached  border.  A  plate  is  slipped 
into  each  and  is  turned  so  that  its  longer  axis  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
bowel.  The  end  sutures  attached  to  each  plate  pass  out  through  the  ends  of 
the  incisions  in  the  bowel ;  the  lateral  ones,  threaded  on  needles,  are  passed 
through  the  wall  of  the  bowel  opposite  the  middle  of  the  incision  (Fig.  818). 
When  the  corresponding  sutures  are  firmly  tied  the  plates  are  drawn  together, 
and  bring  two  large  peritoneal  surfaces  into  contact  with  a  free  opening  in  the 
centre  of  each  between  the  two  segments  of  bowel.  Before  tying  the  silk 
threads  a  few  fine  sutures  are  inserted  in  the  peritoneum  along  the  posterior 
borders  of  the  plates  (Fig.  818),  and  after  the  approximation  is  complete 
a  continuous  stitch  may  be  placed  in  a  corresponding  position  in  front.  Union 
rapidly  occurs  between  the  peritoneal  surfaces  and  the  bone  plates  are  absorbed. 
A  considerable  number  of  successful  operations  have  been  performed  by 
Senn's  method  and  the  various  modifications  of  it  which  have  been  introduced, 
and  intestinal  anastomosis  must  be  regarded  as  a  definitely  established  line  of 
treatment  in  suitable  cases. 
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OPERATIONS  ON  THE  PERITONEUM  AND  ABDOMIN\L 
VISCERA.— TUMOURS  OF  THE  GROIN. 

TAPPING  THE  ABDOMEN.    PARACENTESIS  ABDOMINIS. 

The  abdomen  often  requires  Tapping,  either  for  general  oi-  encysted  ascites. 
This  operation,  which  is '  one  of  the  simplest  in  surgery,  may  be  performed 
as  follows :  The  bladder  having  been  emptied,  the  patient  is  seated  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed  or  of  a  large  chair,  or  if  very  weak  lies  on  the  side,  and 
has  a  broad  flannel  roller,  split  at  each  end  to  within  six  inches  of  the  middle, 
passed  round  the  body  in  such  a  way  that  the  untorn  part  covers  the  front  of 
the  abdomen,  whilst  the  ends,  which  are  crossed  behind,  are  given  to  an 
assistant  on  each  side,  who  must  draw  tightly  upon  them  as  the  water  flows. 
The  Surgeon  then,  seating  himself  before  the  patient,  and  having  ascertained 
that  there  is  absolute  dulness  at  the  point  at  which  he  intends  to  operate, 
thrusts  the  trochar  through  the  abdominal  wall  about  two  inches  below  the 
umbilicus.  It  was  formerly  customary  to  make  a  superficial  incision  with  a 
scalpel  through  the  skin  and  fat  before  inserting  the  trochar,  but  this  is  a 
needless  complication.  As  the  fluid  escapes,  the  patient  often  becomes  faint ; 
but  this  may  commonly  be  guarded  against  by  continuing  to  draw  upon  the 
bandage  so  as  to  keep  up  good  pressure  on  the  abdomen.  After  all  the  fluid 
'  has  escaped,  the  aperture  must  be  closed  with  a  strip  or  two  of  plaster 
supported  by  a  pad  and  bandage,  or  a  pad  of  iodoform  or  salicylic  wool  covered 
with  collodion. 

The  siphon-trochar,  Fig.  777,  p.  758,  will  be  found  the  most  convenient 
instrument.  It  should  not  be  too  large  lest  the  opening  should  leak  after  the 
operation.  Should  the  situation  of  the  accumulation  of  fluid  in  encysted 
ascites  not  allow  its  withdraw££l  by  an  aperture  below  the  umbilicus,  the 
abdomen  may  be  tapped  in  any  other  convenient  situation,  except  in  the 
course  of  the  epigastric  vessels. 

Ascitic  fluid  may  also  be  removed  by  the  aspirator,  but  in  the  abdomen  this 
instrument  presents  no  advantages  over  the  ordinary  siphon-trochar. 

Southey,  believing  that  a  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  fluid  is  most  advau- 
tao-eous,  avoiding  the  risk  of  syncope  and  the  necessity  of  bandaging  the 
patient,  has  devised  a  small  "  drainage-trochar,"  which  can  be  left  in  until 
the  distension  is  relieved.  The  fluid  flows  steadily  from  it  at  the  rate  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  ounces  per  hour,  through  a  fine  india-rubber  tube.  This  method 
of  relieving  ascites  has  been  found  very  efficacious.  It  has  no  tendency  to  set 
up  peritonitis,  and  is  almost  painless. 

LAPAROTOMY  POR  PERITONITIS. 

Acute  Peritonitis.— Laparotomy  for  acute  peritonitis  may  be  undertaken 
with  the  object  of  removing  such  inflammatory  products  as  are  already  present 
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in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  providing  a,  free  escape  for  any  which  may 
subsequently  form,  and  in  some  instances  remedying  the  cause  of  the 
inflammation,  as  by  the  closure  of  a  perforation  in  the  bowel.  On  account  of  the 
many  varieties  of  acute  peritonitis  which  are  met  with,  and  the  diversity  of  its 
causes,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  the  results  in  general  terms.  Thus,  whereas 
the  treatment  of  a  perfectly  locahzed  purulent  peritonitis  by  drainage  is  ofien 
eminently  satisfactory,  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  diffuse  septic  form 
has  been  successfully  dealt  with  is  very  small.  Treves,  who  has  recently 
brought  the  subject  prominently  before  the  profession,  has  pointed  out  the 
fallacy  of  general  statistics  in  which  cases  of  all  varieties  are  grouped  together. 
Thus  of  119  cases  of  generalized  purulent  peritonitis  recorded  by  Krecke  only 
(58  died  ;  the  greater  number  of  the  recoveries,  however,  occurred  among  the 
cases  in  which  the  cause  of  the  peritonitis  was  unknown,  or  in  which  it  started 
in  the  vermiform  appendix  ;  all  the  cases  associated  with  hernia  or .  with  per- 
foration of  the  stomach  died. 

It  has  already  been  stated  in  Yol.  I.  p.  87(!,  that  as  a  general  rule  operation 
should  at  once  be  undertaken  in  cases  of  peritonitis  following  injuries,  and 
usually  due  to  severe  damage  of  one  of  the  viscera.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
that  form  which  occasionally  results  from  operations  on  the  abdomen,  includ- 
ing those  for  hernia,  although  the  hope  of  cure  is  very  small.  The  results  of 
operation  for  diffuse  peritonitis  following  perforation  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines  has  been  most  unsatisfactory,  but  it  gives  the  patient  the  only  chance 
of  life,  and  is  therefore  justifiable  unless  absolutely  forbidden  by  the  patient's 
condition.  Those  rare  cases  in  which  diffuse  purulent  peritonitis  arises 
without  any  obvious  cause,  sometimes  during  the  course  of  an  acute  specific 
disease,  may  be  similarly  treated. 

Laparotomy  for  perforative  peritonitis  in  typhoid  fever  has  been  attended 
with  almost  uniformly  fatal  results.  Louis,  in  1890,  was  able  to  collect  11 
cases,  but  in  some  of  these  the  evidence  upon  which  the  diagnosis  was  made  is 
by  no  means  satisfactory.  Two  cases  recovered  :  one  in  which  Mikulicz 
closed  a  perforation  of  the  ileum  with  sutures,  and  another  treated  by  Escher, 
in  which  the  disease  was  thought  to  be  typhoid,  and  in  which  perforation  of 
the  appendix  with  general  peritonitis  was  present.  It  cannot  reasonably  be 
hoped  that  this  treatment  will  ever  be  attended  with  much  success,  and  the 
only  hopeful  cases  are  those  in  which  an  unhealed  ulcer  perforates  durino- 
convalescence. 

In  dealing  with  a  case  of  circumscribed  purulent  peritonitis  free  drainage 
must  be  established  through  a  suitably  placed  incision,  care  being  taken  ntt 
to  break  down  the  adhesions  by  which  the  collection  is  shut  off  from  the 
general  cavity  of  the  peritoneum.  In  cases  of  diffuse  purulent  peritonitis 
irrigation,  as  described  at  page  819,  should  be  carried  out,  and  then  the  cavitv 
having  been  dried  with  sponges,  a  drainage  tube  is  inserted.  In  cases  where 
adhesions  have  already  formed  shutting  off  various  collections  of  pus  or  turbid 
serous  fluid,  these  must  be  gently  separated  to  allow  the  fluid  to  escape  In 
no  case  should  carbolic  acid  or  perchloride  of  mercury  lotions  be  introduced 
into  the  peritoneum,  as  they  are  dangerous  if  used  in  an  efficient  antiseptic 
strengoh.  In  some  cases  iodoform  has  been  used  with  advantage  e  tht 
applied  in  the  form  of  powder  or  as  an  emulsion  (Vol  I  p  2G4) 

Tuberculons  Peritonitis.-The  first  instances  in  which  this  disease  wp,« 
successfully  treated  by  laparotomy  were  cases  in  which  the  abdomen  opened 
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under  a  mistaken  diuoiunsis.    Thus  in  ]8(;i^  Spencer  WellB  operated  on 
young-  won.ai.  who  was  supposed  to  be  sufferin,-  fL  an  ovariaXmou,  h 
abdomen  was  closed  and  the  patient  was  ah^ve  and  well  twent  tvo  ^eat 
afterwards.    It  was  not,  however,  until  1884  that  Koni-  first  record  .  IT 
cases  ofHuberculous  ^.ritonitis  in  which  laparotomy  was  iJ:}^:^:^^:^ 
ode  of  trea  ment   S.nce  that  time  a  large  numbef  of  cases  have  been  re^  ed 
u  this  country  and  abroad,  and  the  results  have  been  highly  satisfactory  Of 
31  cases  collected  by  ivonig  .n  1H!)0, 107  recovered  from  the  operation,  and  o 
these  30  were  known  to  have  remained  well  after  varying  periods  of  more  than 
twoyeai^    By  far  the  most  successful  results  have  bei  obtained  In  tha 
form  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  which  is  attended  with  marked  ascites,  and  the 
mple  method  adopted  has  consisted  in  openingthe  abdomen  in  order  to  alC 
the  fluid  to  escape  and  then  completely  closing  the  incision  without  drainage 
^0  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  suggested  of  the  permanent  cure  which 
has  followed  this  treatment.    It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  cases  of 
tuberculous  peritonitis  not  uncommonly  recover  under  simple  medical  treat- 
ment, and  that  ol  all  forms,  the  ascitic  is  the  most  favourable.    These  facts 
inust  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  in  endeavouring  to  estimate  the  real  advantage 
of  operative  interference.    In  the  purulent  variety  irrigation  and  drainage 
should  be  adopted,  and  localized  abscesses  may  be  similarly  treated  The 
results  which  have  been  obtained  in  the  dry  forms  of  the  disease,  associated 
with  extensive  matting  together  of  the  intestines,  have  not  been  nearly  so 
satisfactory.  No  operation  should  be  undertaken  if  there  is  evidence  of  active 
tuberculous  disease  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

In  some  instances  the  symptoms  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  have  developed 
so  acutely  that  the  abdomen  has  been  opened  in  the  belief  that  intestinal 
obstruction  existed.  On  the  other  hand  actual  obstruction  may  be  caused  by 
the  kinking  of  adherent  intestine.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  under  the  care  of 
Barker,  the  obstruction  was  caused  by  a  loop  of  small  intestine  being  firmly 
held  down  to  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  by  a  tough  mass  of  lymph.  The  peri- 
toneum was  thickly  studded  with  caseous  tubercles,  and  the  cavity  contained 
a  large  quantity  of  clear  fluid.  The  obstruction  was  relieved,  iodoform 
emulsion  freely  used,  and  the  abdomen  closed.  Six  months  later  the  patient 
appeared  to  be  perfectly  well,  and  there  were  no  abdominal  symptoms. 


INFLAMMATION  ABOUT  THE  CiECTJM. 

Localised  peritonitis  in  the  region  of  the  csecum  is  of  common  occurrence, 
and,  on  account  of  the  frequency  with  which  it  goes  on  to  suppuration,  surgical 
interference  is  not  uncommonly  required.  No  subject  in  abdominal  surgery 
has  received  more  attention  than  this  during  recent  years,  and  among  those  to 
whom  we  are  largely  indebted  for  our  increased  knowledge  concerning  the 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  cascum  and  its  appendix  may  be  mentioned 
Treves,  Fitz,  Bull  of  New  York,  and  Fowler  of  Brooklyn. 

The  term  "  Typhlitis  "  is  now  employed  in  a  general  sense  to  include  all 
varieties  of  inflammation  localised  to  the  caecum  or  its  appendix  and  the 
peritoneum  which  covers  them.  In  a  more  restricted  sense  the  name  has 
been  applied  to  inflammation  of  the  crecum,  those  cases  in  which  the  vermi- 
form appendix  is  alone  affected  being  distinguished  as  "  appeudirifis."  This 
division  is  of  little  practical  value,  for  in  many  cases  it  is  impossible  from  the 
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clinical  features  to  determine  the  exact  seat  of  the  inflammation.  If  suppura- 
tion occur  around  the  caecum  or  its  appendix,  a  perityjMUic  abscess'''  results, 
which  is  in  all  cases  primarily  intraperitoneal ;  for,  as  Treves  has  shown,  both 
the  cfficum  and  the  appendix  are  completely  covered  by  peritoneum. 

Pathology. — In  the  milder  forms  of  typhlitis,  which  almost  invariably  recover 
under  simple  medical  treatment,  the  condition  which  is  thought  to  exist  most 
commonly  is  an  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  caecum  with 
secondary  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  covering  it.  The  ulceration  is 
probably  induced  by  the  irritation  of  hard  faacal  matter,  which  is  especially 
liable  to  accumulate  in  this  part  of  the  intestine.  Treves  has,  however,  shown 
that  equally  mild  attacks  of  typhlitis  may  be  due  to  mischief  in  the  appendix, 
and  there  is,  in  the  opinion  of  some  Surgeons,  reason  for  thinking  that  in  all 
cases  the  appendix  is  at  fault.  The  pathological  grounds  for  the  belief  that 
many  of  the  milder  cases  of  typhlitis  occur  independently  of  mischief  in  the 
appendix  are  necessarily  scanty,  for  the  disease  almost  always  ends  in  recovery. 

In  the  more  severe  forms,  however,  which  frequently  result  in  abscess,  there 
is  no  doubt  .that  the  starting-point  is  almost  invariably  the  appendix,  and  thus 
it  is  that  in  cases  which  end  fatally  the  same  fact  is  almost  constantly  observed. 

Among  the  pathological  conditions  to  which  the  vermiform  appendix  is  liable, 
the  most  important  are  catarrhal  inflammation,  ulceration,  and  gangTene. 
Catarrhal  inflammation  of  its  mucous  membrane  is  the  most  simple  inflamma- 
tory affection  to  which  the  appendix  is  liable,  and  is  probably  predisposed  to 
by  the  abundant  lymphoid  tissue  which  Bland  Sutton  has  shown  to  exist  in 
the  mucous  membrane.  It  may  be  productive  of  serious  symptoms  if  the 
escape  of  the  mucus  into  the  cfecum  is  prevented  by  blocking  of  the  base 
of  the  appendix,  as  by  kinking,  or  by  the  scarring  following  ulceration. 
This  results  in  locahzed  peritonitis,  and  the  condition  in  question  has  been 
shewn  by  Treves  to  be  at  least  one  cause  of  "relapsing  typhlitis"  (see 
p.  932).  Ulceration  of  the  appendix,  ending  not  uncommonly  in  perforation, 
seems  to  be  usually  the  result  of  the  irritation  of  hard  faecal  concretions,  and 
much  less  frequently  of  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body,  such  as  an  orange-pip 
or  a  cherry-stone.  Often  a  small  hard  body,  looking  at  first  sight  like  a  fruit 
stone,  proves  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  laminated  mass  of  fascal  matter.  The 
perforation  which  follows  may  occur  acutely  before  peritoneal  adhesions  have- 
formed  around,  in  which  case  general  peritonitis  probably  results.  Often, 
however,  the  process  is  more  gradual,  and  a  locahzed  intraperitoneal  abscess  is 
the  result.  Tuberculous  ulceration  and  typhoid  ulceration  are  rare  causes  of 
perforation  of  the  appendix  ;  and  a  case  due  to  actinomycosis  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  Yol.  I.,  p.  1106.  Gangrene  of  the  appendix  is  believed  to  occur 
in  some  instances  from  strangulation  due  to  twists. 

Observations  show  that  the  pus  obtained  from  cases  of  localized  or  diffuse 
peritonitis  secondary  to  perforation  of  the  vermiform  appendix  is  rich  in  the 
bacterium  coli  commune  (p.  817). 

Perityphlitic  Abscess  being  almost  invariably  secondary  to  disease  of  the 
appendix,  its  position  varies  with  that  of  the  process  itself.  Treves  finds  that 
m  the  adult  the  appendix  usually  lies  behind  the  end  of  the  ileum  and  its 
mesenteiy,  and  points  in  the  direction  of  the  spleen  ;  not  unfrequently  it  lies 
vertically  behind  the  caecum,  whilst  it  may  hang  down  into  the  pelvis,  and 
may  be  found  in  contact  with  the  sigmoid  flexure,  rectum,  uterus,  or  bladder. 
Usually  the  abscess  occupies  the  peritoneal  cavity  in  the  right  iliac  region  above 
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blic  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  is  bounded  Ijy  adhesions  uniting  to<rether  the 
ciucum  and  small  intestine.  If  allowed  to  extend  it  may  burst  into  the  treneral 
peritoneum,  or  may  point  in  the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  or  extend  on  to  the 
thigh.  In  exceptional  cases  the  pus  may  burst  into  the  csecum,  or,  entering  the 
pelvis,  has  been  known  to  discharge  itself  into  the  vagina,  rectum,  or  bladder 
in  still  more  exceptional  cases  the  abscess  has  crossed  the  middle  line  to  the 
left  iliac  region,  or  has  extended  upwards  behind  the  ascending  colon,  forming 
a  large  collection  in  the  loin,  which  has  been  known  to  reach  the  diaphragm 
and  even  to  perforate  it.  ' 

Of  the  complications  of  perityphlitic  abscess  the  most  important  is  diffuse 
peritonitis.  This  usually  assumes  a  plastic  form,  the  coils  of  intestine  through- 
out  the  abdomen  being  glued  together  with  firm  yellowish  lymph.  There  is 
as  a  rule,  but  little  fluid  in  the  cavity,  usually  only  a  few  ounces  in  the 
pelvis.  In  rare  instances  pyemia  has  resulted  from  septic  phlebitis  and 
thrombosis  of  the  iliac  veins  or  their  tributaries  ;  and  from  infection  of  some 
of  the  mesenteric  veins  pylephlebitis  with  suppuration  in  the  liver  has  been 
known  to  occur. 

Symptoms. — On  account  of  the  varied  nature  of  the  inflammatory  aflFections 
in  the  region  of  the  caecum  the  symptoms  of  typhlitis  diflfer  considerably. 

Simple  Typhlitis  unattended  with  suppuration  is  by  far  the  most  common 
form,  and  as  a  rule  recovery  takes  place  under  simple  medical  treatment.  Its 
probable  pathology  has  already  been  considered,  and  the  symptoms  must  be 
shortly  mentioned  here,  in  order  that  they  may  be  compared  with  those  of  the 
severe  forms  which  require  surgical  treatment,  and  because  in  some  cases  an 
apparently  mild  case  may  end  in  suppuration.  The  attack  begins  more  or  less 
acutely,  with  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  csecum.  The  bowels 
are  constipated,  and  there  is  often  some  vomiting,  but  this  is  not  usually  a 
marked  symptom.  There  is  commonly  some  elevation  of  temperature  about 
the  third  or  fourth  day.  A  well  marked  sweUing  is  felt  in  the  region  of  the 
ctBcum,  the  doughy  character  of  which  indicates  that  it  is  the  result  of  fsecal 
accumulation.  Treves  has  pointed  out  that  "  a  careful  digital  examination 
per  rectum,  and  careful  palpation  of  the  iliac  fossa,  do  not  reveal  any  swelhng 
that  resembles  a  swollen  appendix."  After  an  attack  of  this  kind  the  pain  and 
tenderness  and  febrile  disturbance  subside  in  about  a  week,  and  the  swell- 
ing rapidly  and  completely  disappears.  In  comparatively  rare  instances 
the  symptoms  do  not  clear  up  in  this  satisfactory  manner,  but  suppuration 
slowly  occurs,  the  first  evidence  of  this  being  the  detection  of  a  fixed  indurated 
swelling  above  the  outer  part  of  Poupart's  ligament. 

Perforation  of  the  Vermiform  Appendix. — The  more  severe  forms  of 
typhlitis,  which  are  in  almost  all  instances  dependent  upon  perforation  of  the 
vermiform  appendix,  differ  much  in  their  intensity.  In  rare  instances  the 
symptoms  closely  resemble  those  resulting  from  perforation  of  the  stomach  or 
intestine,  although  perhaps  less  rapidly  developed  and  attended  with  less 
collapse,  and  death  rapidly  follows  from  diffuse  septic  peritonitis.  Jlore 
commonly  the  symptoms  are  as  follows  :  The  patient,  usually  a  male  under 
twenty  years  of  age,  has  as  a  rule  been  in  good  health  up  to  the  moment  of 
perforation,  although  occasionally  there  is  a  history  of  previous  attacks  milder 
in  character.  The  first  symptom  is  sudden  pain,  which  may  be  referred  to 
any  part  of  the  abdomen,  but  is  usually  felt  chiefly  in  the  umbilical  region, 
perhaps  shifting  later  to  the  position  of  the  caecum.    Often  the  pain  occurs 
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without  evident  cause,  but  it  has  been  known  to  follow  a  violent  effort  or  a 
blow  on  the  abdomen.  The  pain  is  soon  followed  by  nausea  and  vomiting, 
which  is  frequently  repeated.  There  is  constipation  from  the  first,  although 
it  often  happens  that  the  patient  has  given  himself  a  purgative  after  the 
.   invasion,  and  the  bowels  have  responded  to  it.    There  is  a  very  variable 

(elevation  of  temperature,  and  sometimes  an  actual  rigor  at  the  onset. 
Irritability  of  the  bladder  or  painful  micturition  has  frequently  been  observed. 
The  tongue  rapidly  becomes  coated,  and  the  patient's  face  assumes  the 
characteristic  "  abdominal  expression." 

On  examination  it  will  usually  be  found  that  there  is  slight  general  fulness 
of  the  abdomen,  and  partial  or  complete  absence  of  abdominal  respiratory 
movements.  Even  at  an  early  stage  there  may  sometimes  be  noticed  some 
increased  fulness  above  Poupart's  ligament  on  the  right  side,  and  here  also  the 
absence  of  respiratory  movements  may  be  most  marked.  Tenderness  may  be 
present  only  in  the  right  iliac  region,  or  if  general,  it  is  most  marked  there, 
and  is  accompanied  by  muscular  rigidity  which  prevents  deep  palpation. 
McBurney  states  that  the  maximum  tenderness  is  usually  at  a  point  midway 
between  the  umbilicus  and  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine.  Even  when  the  abdo- 
minal wall  has  been  completely  relaxed  by  the  administration  of  an  anaesthetic 
no  swelling  can  at  first  be  felt,  and  when  it  develops  it  is  fixed,  and,  as  Treves 
has  pointed  out,  forms  an  elongated  hard  mass  "  about  the  size  of  an  adult 
thumb,"  and  can  often  be  detected  ^er  rectum. 

The  course  of  the  symptoms  after  the  first  twenty-four  hours  differs 
according  to  circumstances.    Sometimes  the  abdominal  distension  steadily 
increases  without  any  increase  in  the  symptoms  referred  to  the  CEecum ;  the 
vomiting  persists,  and  the  patient  dies  within  a  week  of  diffuse  peritonitis. 
In  other  cases  the  swelling  in  the  csecal  region  increases,  and  assumes  the 
definite  features  of  an  abscess,  with  localized  and  radiating  pain,  flexion  of  the 
I  right  hip,  and  later,  oedema  of  the  abdominal  wall.  The  chief  varieties  of  the 
J  perityphHtic  abscess  have  already  been  mentioned.    In  rare  instances  unmis- 
takable symptoms  of  suppuration  subside  spontaneously,  probably  by  the 
abscess  discharging  itself  into  the  ctecum  or  some  other  viscus.    In  a  case 
I  lately  in  University  College  Hospital  the  patient  rapidly  recovered  after  a  free 
I  escape  of  pus  from  the  vagina.    In  still  another  set  of  cases  the  acute 
symptoms  subside,  and  an  abscess  slowly  forms  in  the  region  of  the  caecum, 
with  very  little  pain  or  constitutional  disturbance. 

The  Diagnosis  of  rupture  of  the  vermiform  appendix  is  in  some  cases 
!  easily  made,  the  sudden  invasion,  the  seat  of  the  pain  and  tenderness,  the 
I  vomiting,  and  the  age  of  the  patient  pointing  cleariy  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 
I  On  the  other  hand,  great  difficulty  may  be  met  with  in  some  instances,  and 
'  often  the  cause  of  the  patient's  symptoms  has  remained  unrecognized  until  an 
:  exploratory  abdominal  section  has  been  made.    The  most  severe  cases  may 
simulate  other  forms  of  perforation,  as  of  a  gastric  or  duodenal  ulcer,  but  as  a 
rule  the  symptoms  are  less  intense,  and  there  is  no  history  of  preexisting 
evidences  of  such  affections.    In  cases  of  ordinary  severity  there  is  often  a 
close  resemblance  of  the  early  symptoms  to  those  of  mechanical  obstruction  of 
;  the  small  intestine,  especially  internal  strangulation.    The  course  of  the 
*  symptoms  will  usually  serve  to  distinguish  the  two  conditions  :  in  rupture  of 
the  appendix  the  signs  of  peritonitis  occur  eariy  and  precede  those  of  obstruc- 
tion, whereas  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  mechanical  obstructions.    It  is  obvious, 
I  302' 
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however  that  if  tlie  doubt  is  great,  the  sooner  an  exploratory  laparotomv 
performed  the  better.    Tbe  eareful  examination  of  the  pelvic'  J^TT^ Z 
female  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  the  close  resembulnce  of  the 
and  physical  signs  of  a  ruptured  pyosalpinx  must  be  borne  in  mind  ' 

It  the  case  be  first  seen  after  the  development  of  a  neritynhlitio 
he  history  will  usually  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  other  Sr  f  sutur 
tion,  such  as  that  due  to  bone  disease.  The  chief  difficulty  is  lik^  t" 
anse  when  the  abscess  takes  an  unusual  course,  passing  upwards  into  the  loL 
or  across  to  the  left  ihac  region.  A  perinephritic  abscess  scarcely  ever  oc  1 
Av.thout  pus  in  the  urine.  In  chronic  cases  the  dense  inflammatory  sw.llin^ 
imy  be  indistinguishable  in  the  female  from  that  due  to  pelvic  peritonitJf 
and  has  also  been  confounded  with  a  localized  tuberculous  peritonitis  and  a 
sohd  tumour,  such  as  a  sarcoma  in  the  iliac  fossa. 

Treatmmi.-\xv  the  mild  forms  of  typhlitis  the  treatment  is  purely  medical 
and  consists  essentially  in  the  administration  of  opium,  a  restricted  fluid  diet' 
the  use  of  enemata,  and  the  local  application  of  hot  fomentations.  Surgical 
treatment  m  these  cases  is  altogether  uncalled  for,  except  in  the  exceptional 
instances  when  comparatively  mild  symptoms  are  followed  by  suppuration 

In  the  more  severe  cases  in  which  perforation  of  the  appendix  is  suspected 
the  early  treatment  will  depend  upon  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms.  If  these 
be  very  severe,  and  the  diagnosis  from  some  other  form  of  perforation  or  from 
intestinal  obstruction  be  obscure,  immediate  operation  is  indicated.  If  the 
appendix  be  found  perforated  it  should  be  removed,  and  the  peritoneum 
thoroughly  cleansed.  Far  more  often,  however,  there  are  no  definite  indica- 
tions for  immediate  operation,  and  this  is  deferred  until  called  for  on  account 
of  the  presence  of  pus.  The  treatment  from  the  first  will  be  carried  out  on 
the  lines  above  indicated  for  simple  typhlitis,  and  operation  will  be  required 
if  the  increase  of  the  local  symptoms  indicates  the  occurrence  of  suppuration. 
An  incision  should  then  be  made,  and  every  care  taken  to  reach  the  abscess- 
cavity  without  disturbing  the  adhesions  by  which  it  is  localized.  For  this 
reason  an  incision  in  the  middle  Une  should  be  avoided,  as  in  this  way  the 
abscess  will  be  reached  from  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  diffuse  peritonitis  veiy 
likely  set  up.  Of  the  other  tw'o  available  incisions — a  vertical  one  in  the  linea 
semilunaris,  and  an  oblique  one  above  the  outer  part  of  Poupart's  ligament,  as 
for  ligature  of  the  external  iliac  artery — the  latter  is  the  better,  as  it  leads  down 
to  the  abscess  in  a  position  farthest  removed  from  the  general  peritoneal 
cavity.  When  the  pus,  which  is  often  very  fetid,  is  reached,  a  suitable 
drainage  tube  should  be  inserted,  and  all  fiirther  disturbance  of  the  part 
avoided.  No  special  steps  should  be  taken  to  see  the  appendix,  and  only  if  it 
at  once  presents  and  is  non-adherent  should  it  be  ligatured  and  excised. 

If  it  be  found  necessary  to  open  the  abscess  through  non-adherent  peritoneum, 
strips  of  gauze  should  be  carefully  introduced  around  it  before  the  pus  is 
evacuated,  and  a  drainage  tube  inserted.  The  favourable  cases  are  undoubtedly 
those  in  which  a  localized  abscess  exists,  and  is  not  complicated  with 
general  peritonitis.  If  diffuse  peritonitis  is  also  present  the  chances  of  a 
favourable  result  are  small.  The  only  hope  for  the  patient  consists  in 
providing  free  drainage  for  the  localized  collection  of  pus,  and  then  irrigat- 
ing and  draining  the  general  peritoneum  through  a  median  incision. 

Relapsing  Typhlitis.— In  1887  Treves  first  suggested  the  treatment  of 
certain  cases  of  relapsing  typhlitis  by  excision  of  the  appendix,  and  the  opera- 
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tion  has  been  performed  by  himself  and  others  with  great  success.  The 
operation  is  justifiable  only  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  good  reason  for 
believing  the  appendix  to  be  at  fault.  This  is  best  proved  by  the  detection  of 
the  enlarged  appendix  during  or  between  the  attacks  ;  the  latter  are  severe, 
often  frequently  repeated,  and  occur  independently  of  constipation  or  other 
conditions  which  favour  the  recurrence  of  attacks  of  simple  typhlitis.  The 
pathological  condition  which  has  been  met  with  in  those  cases  has  been 
described  at  page  929.  The  operation  for  removal  of  the  appendix  should 
be  undertaken  only  after  all  the  symptoms  of  an  attack  have  passed  away. 
The  procedure  is  often  very  difficult  on  account  of  the  existence  of  firm 
adhesions.  Treves  recommends  that  the  appendix  be  removed  about  half  an 
inch  from  the  cascum,  and  that  the  mucous  membrane  be  united  by  many  fine 
sutures  or  a  continuous  one,  and  the  outer  walls  by  a  second  row. 


EEMOVAL    OF    POKTIONS    OF    THE  INTESTINE. 

Enterectomy,  or  the  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  small  intestine  for 
disease,  is  said  to  have  first  been  performed  by  Ramdohr  in  1727.  Colectomy, 
or  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  large  intestine,  was  first  practised  by  Reybard 
in  1833  ;  three  inches  of  the  colon  were  excised,  the  divided  ends  united  by 
suture,  and  the  patient  recovered.  In  1836  Dieffenbach  removed  a  gan- 
grenous portion  of  the  intestine,  and  sutured  the  ends  of  the  gut  successfully 
in  a  case  of  strangulated  hernia.  Excision  of  a  portion  of  the  intestine 
remained  one  of  the  curiosities  of  surgery  till  within  recent  years,  during 
which  it  has  frequently  been  performed  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

Among  the  most  important  conditions  for  which  resection  of  a  portion  of 
intestine  may  be  required  are  :  1.  For  gangrene  or  ulceration,  especially  when 
resultmg  from  strangulated  hernia;  2.  For  ruptures  or  wounds  of  the 
intestine  which  are  too  extensive  or  in  other  ways  unfavourable  for  a  simple 
suture  ;  3.  For  the  cure  of  artificial  anus ;  4.  For  irreducible  intussusception ; 
-■>.  For  stricture  of  the  intestine  resulting  from  previous  ulceration  or  the 
presence  of  a  malignant  growth.  The  question  of  the  advisability  of  perform- 
mg  resection  in  the  first  four  of  the  above  conditions  has  already  been 
discussed,  but  it  is  necessary  here  to  consider  the  chief  points  concerning 
resection  for  stricture,  especially  of  a  malignant  character.  As  malignant 
stricture  almost  invariably  afi-ects  the  large  intestine,  colectomy  is  the  opera- 
tion required,  and  has  to  be  considered  in  relation  with  the  alternative 
measures  of  colotomy  and  intestinal  anastomosis  (p.  919).  If  symptoms  of 
intestinal  obstruction  are  already  present,  the  time  is  very  unfavourable  for 
resection,  and  colotomy  should  be  practised.  If,  however,  the  condition  of  the 
patient  will  allow,  the  extent  of  the  disease  should  be  ascertained  by  au 
■exploratory  laparotomy.  Should  it  be  found  of  limited  extent,  and  apparently 
uncomplicated  by  glandular  enlargement,  resection  may  be  performed  ;  but  if 
the  extent  of  the  disease  renders  this  impossible,  intestinal  anastomosis  (p.  924) 
IS  an  available  method  of  treatment.  Stricture  of  the  small  intestine  simple 
or  malignant,  is  rare,  but  should  such  a  case  be  met  with  uncomphcated  by 
:actual  obstruction,  resection  should  be  practised.  It  thus  appears  that  com- 
paratively few  cases  occur  in  which  excision  of  a  strictured  portion  of  the  bowel 
IS  practicable,  and  when  the  disease  is  carcinomatous  the  chances  of  cure  are 
small.    In  188<)  Kendal  Franks  collected  51  cases,  including  two  of  his  own 
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Ill  wliich  colectomy  had  been  performed  for  malignant  disease.  Of  these  iiO  died 
as  a  result  of  the  operation,  29  recovered,  and  in  2  the  result  was  not  known 

Of  the  29  cases  which  recovered  tlie  result  was  traced  for  a  variable  time  in 
20.  In  10  death  oi-  recurrence  of  the  disease  was  reported  after  periods  vary 
ing  from  one  to  twenty-two  months  ;  in  9  no  recurrence  was  observed  after 
periods  varying  from  two  to  ten  months.  Only  one  case  was  "  cured,''  the 
patient  being  free  from  recurrence  four  years  after  Gussenbauer  had  removed 
four  inches  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  for  carcinoma. 

Operation.— The  general  directions  for  the  performance  of  abdominal  section 
given  at  p.  819  must  be  carefully  attended  to.  The  patient  must  be  thoroughly 
under  the  influence  of  the  anaesthetic  ;  complete  relaxation  of  the  abdominal 
walls  being  a  great  assistance  to  the  Surgeon.  The  incision  must  be  made 
according  to  circumstances,  the  most  convenient  position  being,  as  a  rule,  over 
the  disease.  The  early  stages  of  the  operation  are  exactly  the  same  as  when  it 
is  undertaken  for  wounded  intestine  (Vol.  I.,  p.  885  et  seq.).  The  division  of 
the  intestine  must  be  made  well  beyond  the  limits  of  the  disease.  After  the 
resection  has  been  performed  the  subsequent  steps  of  the  operation  will  depend 
upon  circumstances.  If  the  conditions  are  all  favourable  the  ends  of  divided 
intestine  may  at  once  be  united,  and  the  continuity  of  the  bowel  re-established. 
This  may  be  done  by  one  or  other  of  the  methods  of  suture  described  in 
Vol.  I.,  p.  885  et  seq.,  and  for  the  same  purpose  the  "  Murphy  button  "  has 
recently  be'en  employed  with  success  (p.  943).  If  the  ends  of  the  divided 
bowel  are  of  very  unequal  size,  as  in  uniting  the  ileum  and  ascending  colon 
after  excision  of  the  csecum,  the  best  method  appears  to  be  to  close  the  ends 
completely  with  Lembert's  sutures,  and  then  perform  lateral  anastomosis  as 
described  at  p.  924. 

In  many  instances,  however,  it  will  be  wiser  to  suture  the  two  ends  of  the 
bowel  into  the  abdominal  wound,  thus  making  an  artificial  anus,  which  may 
be  treated  by  a  subsequent  operation  (p.  859).  This  plan  of  treatment  is 
open  to  less  objection  in  the  case  of  the  large  intestine  than  the  small,  and  in 
some  cases  of  colectomy  a  permanent  artificial  anus  has  been  made  by  com- 
pletely closing  the  lower  opening  and  suturing  the  edges  of  the  upper  one  into 
the  wound. 


OPERATIONS  ON  THE  STOMACH. 


Perforation  of  Gastric  Ulcer. — When  an  ulcer,  situated  in  a  part  of 
the  stomach  which  is  not  surrounded  by  adhesions,  perforates,  the  patient  is 
seized  with  urgent  symptoms,  and  usually  dies  within  twenty-four  hours.  The 
diagnosis  is  as  a  rule  easy,  and  may  be  made  almost  with  certainty  when 
sudden  severe  abdominal  pain,  followed  rapidly  by  collapse  and  vomiting, 
supervene  upon  symptoms  suggestive  of  ulceration  of  the  stomach.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  only  chance  of  life  is  afi'orded  by  operative  interference, 
which  should  be  undertaken  with  the  least  possible  delay.  An  incision  should 
be  made  in  the  middle  line  between  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  the  umbilicus, 
and  this  may  be  supplemented  if  necessary  by  another  passing  outwards  below 
the  left  costal  margin.  The  perforation,  which  is  usually  situated  m  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  stomach,  must  then  if  possible  be  closed  by  several  rows  of 
Lembert's  sutures,  so  that  a  considerable  peritoneal  surface  around  the  perforation 
may  be  brought  together.    The  closure  may  be  tested  by  injecting  Avater  mto 
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the  stomach  through  a  tube.  If  this  treatment  be  impossible,  as  in  a  case  of 
Warrington  Haward's,  on  account  of  the  thickening  around  the  perforation, 
the  stomach  should  be  drawn  up  to  the  wound  and  fixed  there,  as  in  the 
operation  of  gastrostomy.  Finally,  no  pains  must  be  spared  to  cleanse  the 
peritoneum  thoroughly  by  irrigation  and  sponging  before  closing  the  abdo- 
minal incision.  After  the  operation  rectal  feeding  should  be  adopted  for 
about  a  week  if  possible,  thirst  being  best  relieved  by  very  small  quantities  of 
hot  water  given  by  the  mouth.  Of  27  cases  collected  by  Gilford  of  Reading 
in  which  laparotomy  was  performed  for  perforated  gastric  ulcer  6  recovered, 
the  successful  cases  having  been  treated  by  J.  W.  Taylor,  Barling,  Kriege, 
Morse,  Maclaren  and  Gilford.  To  these  must  be  added  cases  operated  upon 
successfully  by  Bennett,  Morris,  Nicholson,  Jowers,  Walters,  and  Pollard.  The 
outlook  must  be  regarded  as  practically  hopeless  if  the  operation  is  delayed 
until  acute  peritonitis  is  actually  established. 

In  other  cases,  adhesions  having  formed  before  perforation  occurs,  a  localized 
peritonitis  results,  with  the  formation  of  a  subdiaphragmatic  abscess,  which 
derives  much  of  its  importance  from  its  close  resemblance  to  various  conditions 
within  the  chest.  Penrose  and  Lee  Dickinson  have  recently  recorded  10 
cases  of  abscess  beneath  the  diaphragm  in  connexion  with  perforating  gastric 
ulcer.  They  find  that  the  usual  boundaries  of  the  abscess  are  as  follows  : 
above,  the  arch  of  the  diaphragm ;  on  the  right,  the  falciform  ligament ;  below, 
the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  and  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  stomach  ;  in 
front,  the  abdominal  wall  with  the  stomach  adherent  to  it  ;  on  the  left,  the 
cardiac  end  of  the  stomach,  the  spleen,  and  the  diaphragm.  Godlee  has 
pointed  out  that  such  an  abscess,  if  it  contain  gas,  may  readily  be  mistaken 
for  a  pyopneumothorax.  It  may  be  complicated  by  simple  effusion  into  the 
left  pleura,  and  without  actually  perforating  the  diaphragm  may  give  rise  to 
an  empyema.  The  history  of  preexisting  abdominal  symptoms  will  serve  as 
an  important  aid  to  a  correct  diagnosis.  If  the  fact  that  the  abscess  is  below, 
and  not  above  the  diaphragm,  be  overlooked,  the  Surgeon  may  make  the 
serious  mistake  of  opening  the  healthy  pleura  by  a  posterior  incision. 
Godlee  recommends  that  the  abscess  be  opened  by  an  abdominal  incision 
parallel  with  and  just  below  the  left  costal  margin. 

Operation  has  several  times  been  undertaken  for  general  peritonitis  result- 
ing from  the  rupture  of  an  ulcer  of  the  duodenum,  but  with  fatal  results. 
Dean  has,  however,  successfully  treated  a  case  of  this  nature  at  the  London 
Hospital.  The  ulcer  was  closed  with  sutures,  and  the  patient  recovered,  but 
unfortunately  death  occurred  two  months  later  from  acute  strangulation  due  to 
adhesion  between  the  omentum  and  the  wound  in  the  parietes. 

Pylorectomy.— The  possibility  of  removing  the  pylorus  for  cancer  was  first 
suggested  by  Billroth  in  1877.  Gussenbauer  and  von  Winiwarter  subse- 
quently experimentally  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  removing  portions  of 
the  stomach  from  animals.  The  first  operation  on  the  human  subject  was 
|)erformed  by  Pean  in  1879  ;  the  patient  however  survived  only  five  days. 
In  1880,  Rydygier  repeated  the  operation,  but  the  patient  died  in  a  few  hours. 
In  1881,  Billroth  performed  the  first  successful  operation.  The  patient  Avas  a 
woman  aged  43  ;  she  made  an  uninterrupted  recovery,  and  ate  a  mutton 
cutlet  with  the  best  appetite  on  the  twentieth  day  after  the  operation.  She 
died  four  months  after  the  operation  from  cancer  of  the  peritoneum  and 
retroperitoneal  lymphatic  glands. 
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The  operation  is  practicable  only  in  cases  in  which  the  pylorus  han  n. . 
formed  such  adhesions  to  the  surrounding  parts  as  to  prevent  i  s  bei,  J  1  ' 
con.pletely  Ironi  the  wound.    Before  the  ^.peration  ZXnl^Z\'  Z 
hned  to  liquid  food  lor  some  days.    Immediately  before  commencing  h." 
stomach  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  with  tepid  water  by  me^,  of  i' 
stomach-pump   The  incision  through  the  abdominal  wall  musfb   r"  v  1^ 
nearly  so  in  .l.rect.on  placed  over  the  tumour,  and  free  enough  to  e 
the  parts  thoroughly.    In  liillroth's  cases  the  external  wound  wat  four 
inches  in   length,  crossing  the  middle  line  above  the  umbilicus  tL 
great  and  small  omentum  must  be  carefully  separated  from  the  parts  to 
removed,  al  bleeding  vessels  being  tied  as  divided.    The  pyloric  part  o  tli 
stomach  is  then  drawn  from  the  wound  and  laid  on  a  carboiized  cloth  or  a  flat 
sponge,  the  subsequent  steps  of  the  operation  being  conducted  outside  the 
abdomen.    The  stomach  and  duodenum  are  then  cut  through  with  scissors 
Atter  each  stroke  of  the  scissors,  any  bleeding  point  is  secured.  Before 
dividing  the  duodenum,  a  few  threads  must  be  passed  through  its  serous  and 
muscular  coats,  lest  it  slip  back  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.    The  stomach 
IS  then  fitted  to  the  duodenum,  by  the  removal  of  a  V'sbaped  piece  of  its 
walls,  either  in  the  greater  and  lesser  curvature,  or  at  one  side  only  Finally 
the  duodenum  and  the  stomach  are  united  by  sutures  inserted  as  already 
described,  the  stomach  returned  to  the  abdomen,  and  the  wound  closed  The 
operation  takes  from  one  to  two  houi-s,  and  fifty  to  sixty  sutures  may  be 
required.    Success  depends  upon  attention  to  antiseptic  details,  and  prevention 
of  the  escape  of  any  of  the  intestinal  contents  into  the  abdomen.    In  some 
eases  the  divided  stomach  and  duodenum  have  been  closed  separately  with 
sutures  and  gastro-enterostomy  performed  in  the  manner  described  below. '  In 
the  after-treatment  no  food  is  allowed  by  the  mouth  for  two  or  three  days,  the 
patient  being  supported  by  nutritive  enemata.    Billroth  allowed  his  patient 
sour  milk  on  the  third  day. 

Up  to  1886  Billroth  and  his  assistants,  Wolfler  and  von  Winiwarter,  had 
excised  the  pylorus  for  cancer  in  14  cases,  with  8  deaths  and  6  recoveries. 
Of  the  six  who  recovered,  one  was  alive  four  years  after,  but  in  a  dying  state 
from  cancer  of  the  glands  of  the  groin  ;  a  recurrent  growth  was  cut  out  of  the 
scar  in  the  abdominal  wall  two  years  after  the  operation.  Another  patient 
remained  well  after  two  years.  The  rest  died  of  recurrence  under  one  year. 
Of  three  patients  operated  on  for  simple  stricture,  two  died.  These  results 
are,  however,  quite  exceptional.  Kramer  has  collected  the  results  of  72  cases 
operated  on  for  cancer  ;  of  these  55  died  directly  from  the  operation.  Of 
10  cases  operated  on  for  cicatricial  stricture,  4  recovered  and  G  died.  These 
results  are  not  encouraging,  and  probably  do  not  represent  the  real  mortality. 
The  chance  of  recovery  from  the  operation  is  small,  and  recurrence  is  almost 
certain  if  the  patient  survives.  It  is  doubtful,  therefore,  whether  pylorectoniy 
will  retain  a  place  amongst  legitimate  surgical  operations. 

Gastro -Enterostomy. — This  operation  was  first  performed  by  Wiilfler  in 
1881,  in  a  case  in  which  pylorectoniy  was  impossible  on  account  of  implica- 
tion of  neighbouring  parts  by  the  cancer.  He  therefore  drew  up  a  portion  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine,  and  applying  it  to  the  great  curvature  of 
the  stomach,  established  a  fistulous  communication  between  them.  In  this 
country  the  operation  has  been  successfully  performed  by  A.  E.  Barker, 
H.  Page,  Jessett,  Mayo  Robson  and  others.    Of  85  cases  collected  by  Murphy 
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of  Chicago  53  recovered.  The  earlier  steps  of  the  operation  are  the  same  as  in 
pjlorecto'my.  The  stomach  being  exposed,  a  loop  of  small  intestine  is  drawn 
up  from  below  its  cardiac  end. 

Various  methods  have  been  employed  for  attaching  the  jejunum  to  the 
stomach.  Senn's  Uone  plates  have  been  successfully  employed  in  a  considerable 
number  of  cases.  The  plates  are  used  in  the  manner  already  described  and. 
ligured  at  page  924.  Murphy's  "  button,"  which  is  available  for  all  varieties  of 
intestinal  anastomosis,  has  also  been  employed  in  this  operation  ;  the  method 
of  using  it  will  be  described  in  the  operation  of  oholecystenterostomy  at  page 
943.  Murphy  has  recorded  seven  cases  in  which  this  method  has  been 
employed  by  himself  and  others  with  only  one  death. 

If  gastro-enterostomy  is  performed  with  simple  sutures,  the  best  method  is 
Barker's  modification  of  Wolfler's  operation.  The  omentum  having  been 
pushed  over  to  the  left,  the  first  part  of  the  jejunum  and  the  middle  of  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  stomach  are  drawn  out  of  the  incision.  The  intestine 
should  be  emptied  of  its  contents  and  occluded  at  two  points  in  the  way  already 
described  by  means  of  two  india-rubber  tubes.  A  fold  of  the  stomach  is  then 
pinched  up  and  the  empty  gut  applied  to  it,  the  two  being  held  firmly  together 
between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand.  A  longitudinal  incision  about 
one  inch  in  length  is  then  made  in  each,  dividing  the  serous  and  muscular 
coats  only.  A  line  of  interrupted  sutures  is  then  inserted  uniting  the  posterior 
edges  of  the  divided  muscular  and  serous  coats  of  the  small  intestine  and 
stomach.  The  stitches  must  be  continued  at  each  end  for  about  one  inch 
beyond  the  incisions,  passing  through  the  muscular  and  serous  coats,  so  as  to 
fix  the  intestine  firmly  to  the  stomach.  The  mucous  membrane  may  now  be 
divided,  and  the  rest  of  the  operation  finished  in  the  usual  way,  a  second  row 
of  sutures  being  afterwards  inserted  on  both  sides  to  give  greater  security. 
Castro-enterostomy  has  given  much  relief  in  several  cases,  but  it  should  not  be 
undertaken  if  the  patient  can  be  kept  in  tolerable  comfort  by  daily  washing  out. 
the  stomach. 

Although  it  is  only  a  palliative  measure  it  is  doubtful  whether  pylorectomy 
should  ever  be  adopted  in  preference  to  it  in  the  treatment  of  malignant 
stricture  of  the  pylorus. 

Jejuuostomy,  or  the  formation  of  a  fistulous  opening  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  jejunum  after  attaching  it  to  the  abdominal  wall,  has  been  performed 
amongst  others  by  Golding-Bird,  Pearce  Grould,  Ogston,  and  Mayo  Robson. 
It  seems  in  every  way  inferior  to  gastro-enterostomy,  except  that,  as  it  can  be 
very  quickly  performed,  it  may  sometimes  be  available  when  gastro-enterostomy 
is  not. 

Digital  dilatation  of  the  Pylorus  for  Simple  Stricture,  or  Loreta's 
Operation. — This  operation  was  first  performed  by  Loreta,  of  Bologna,  in 
.1882.  He  exposed  the  stomach  as  if  for  pylorectomy,  and  opened  it  by  a 
transverse  incision  between  5  and  6  cm.  long  near  the  pyloric  end.  He  then 
inserted  first  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand,  and,  by  a  drilling  movement 
passed  it  through  the  narrowed  pyloric  orifice.  He  then  inserted  the  left  fore- 
finger also,  and  stretched  with  some  degree  of  force.  The  opening  in  the 
stomach  was  immediately  closed  by  Czerny's  suture,  the  abdominal  wound 
brought  together,  and  an  antiseptic  dressing  applied.  The  operation  lasted 
considerably  under  an  hour.  The  patient  was  fed  by  enemata  till  the  fourth 
day,  when  a  little  food  was  given  by  the  mouth.    Loreta  is  said  to  have  per- 
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formed  this  operation  in  more  than  30  cases.  It  has  been  performed  twice  in 
i^ew  \ork,  with  a  fatal  result.  Two  successful  cases  have  been  performed  Z 
this  country,  one  by  Hagyurd  of  Hull  and  one  by  F.Treves.  ]n  all  the 
successful  cases  the  patient  has  experienced  great  relief,  and  ib  is  reported  that 
there  has  been  no  case  of  recurrence  of  the  stricture. 


OPERATIONS  ON  THE  LIVER. 


Surgical  procedures  on  the  liver  are  required  for  the  relief  of  abscesses  for 
the  cure  of  hydatid  cysts,  and  for  some  affections  of  the  gall-bladder. 

Abscess  of  the  Liver.— Abscesses  of  the  liver  maybe  multiple  or  single 
Multiple  abscesses  are  usually  the  result  of  pyaemia,  and  admit  of  no  surgical 
treatment.  The  single  abscess  generally  occurs  in  patients  who  have  lived  in 
tropical  regions,  and  is  consequently  often  termed  the  "  tropical  abscess."  The 
diagnosis  of  the  disease  belongs  rather  to  the  Physician  than  to  the  Surgeon. 

It  will  be  suflacient  to  mention  here  that  the  chief  symptoms  are  fever,  rigors^ 
loss  of  appetite  and  health,  occasional  jaundice,  with  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  liver,  and  sometimes  in  the  right  shoulder.  The  condition  of  the  patient 
when  he  is  seen  in  this  country  has  been  fully  depicted  by  Godlee.  He  is 
sallow,  partly  from  combined  anaemia  and  mild  icterus,  and  partly  from  the 
bronzing  which  is  caused  by  the  burning  tropical  suns  ;  yellow  jaundice  is 
rare.  He  is  thin,  anxious-looking,  and  wasted  ;  the  abdomen  is  full  and  more 
or  less  motionless.  The  tongue  is  pale  and  furred,  and  the  extremities  tend  to 
be  cold  and  clammy.  The  liver  is  usually  enlarged,  sometimes  considerably, 
and  there  is  often  a  prominence  at  the  epigastrium  or  a  little  to  the  right,  or 
else  in  the  lower  part  of  the  right  axilla.  If  the  latter,  the  liver  dulness  is 
raised,  and  the  intercostal  spaces  slightly  bulged,  both  these  signs  disappearing 
or  becoming  less  marked  when  the  patient  turns  on  to  the  left  side,  unless 
the  abscess  is  actually  pointing.  The  amount  of  tenderness  over  the  liver 
varies  with  the  depth  at  which  the  abscess  is  situated.  The  elevation  of 
temperature  is  usually  slight.  The  bowels  are  as  a  rule  constipated  ;  the 
urine  scanty  and  high-coloured. 

The  abscess,  if  unrelieved,  most  commonly  comes  to  the  surface,  either  in 
the  epigastric  region  or  through  one  of  the  lower  intercostal  spaces,  usually 
in  the  axilla.  It  may,  however,  extend  through  the  diaphragm  and  com- 
municate with  the  lung,  an  accident  which  is  often  accompanied  by  hasmo- 
ptysis,  and  is  followed  by  expectoration  of  blood-stained  or  chocolate-coloured 
pus  ;  or  it  may  burst  into  the  pleura.  More  rarely  rupture  has  taken  place 
into  the  stomach  or  intestine,  or  into  the  peritoneum,  with  the  production  of 
general  peritonitis,  or  more  often  of  a  localized  subdiaphragmatic  abscess. 

Treatment. — If  the  existence  of  an  abscess  of  the  liver  is  suspected,  the 
presence  of  pus  should  be  ascertained  by  the  use  of  the  aspirator.  This  pro- 
cedure is  not  altogether  free  from  risk,  and  Grodlee  has  recorded  a  most  instruc- 
tive case  in  which  fatal  hasmorrhage  followed  exploration  of  an  enlarged  liver 
with  an  aspirator  needle,  the  enlargement  being  due  to  leucocythtemia,  and  not 
to  abscess  as  was  suspected. 

When  the  presence  of  pus  has  been  proved,  the  sooner  the  abscess  is  opened 
and  drained  the  better  ;  when  possible,  Fayrer  recommends  that  this  be  done 
in  front  rather  than  behind.  When  the  operation  is  performed  in  front, 
adhesions  will  usually  be  found  between  the  liver  and  the  abdominal  wall,  but 
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Clodlee  has  pointed  out  that  this  cannot  be  foretold  with  certainty  even  when 
a  prominent  swelhng  exists.  If  after  dividing  the  parietes  the  hver  be  touna 
adherent,  the  Surgeon  may  at  once  proceed  to  open  the  abscess  by  passing  a 
bistoury  or  dressing  forceps  along  the  aspirator  needle  with  which  the  abscess 
has  been  found.  The  opening  should  be  large  enough  to  admit  a  dramage- 
tube  the  size  of  the  finger.  The  free  haemorrhage  usually  stops  quick  y  it  tne 
finger  is  passed  into  the  track.  If  no  adhesions  exist  between  the  liver  and 
the  abdominal  wall,  a  ring  of  sutures  must  be  introduced  so  as  to  fix  the  liver 
to  the  parietal  peritoneum.  Godlee  recommends  that  fully  curved  Hagedorn  s 
needles  be  used  and  the  sutures  passed  deeply  into  the  liver  substance,  m  a 
double  row  and  overlapping  each  other. 

If  necessary,  the  abscess  may  at  once  be  opened  in  the  centre  of  the  cu-cle 
surrounded  by  the  sutures,  but,  if  possible,  this  should  be  delayed  for  two  or 
three  days,  when  firm  adhesions  will  have  formed. 

If  the  abscess  be  pointing  at  the  side,  the  incision  should,  if  possible,  be  made 
below  the  normal  line  of  the  pleura,  according  to  Godlee,  "  roughly  not  more 
than  two  inches  above  the  margin  of  the  ribs  in  the  mid-axillary  line."  When 
the  opening  is  made  above  this  line,  no  trouble  will  occur  if,  as  usually  happens, 
pleural  adhesions  have  already  formed.  If,  however,  the  pleural  cavity  be  opened, 
the  diaphragm  should  be  carefully  attached  to  the  costal  pleura  by  a  circle  of 
stitches  before  the  abscess  is  opened  through  it.  When  the  operation  is  per- 
formed through  the  chest  wall  a  piece  of  rib  should  be  removed,  as  in  the 
treatment  of  an  empyema  (p.  759). 

Patrick  Manson,  who  has  had  a  large  experience  in  the  treatment  of  tropical 
abscess  of  the  Hver,  has  devised  a  special  form  of  trochar  cannula  which  is 
pushed  boldly  into  the  abscess  through  a  small  incision  in  the  skin  after  the  posi- 
tion of  the  pus  has  been  determined  with  the  aspirator.  A  large  drainage-tube, 
tightly  stretched  on  a  steel  stilette,  is  then  passed  through  the  cannula  ;  the 
latter  is  removed,  and  when  the  stilette  is  withdrawn,  the  tube  by  its  expansion 
prevents  any  escape  of  pus  except  through  its  lumen. 

Hydatids  of  the  Liver.— A  hydatid  cyst  is  characterised  by  a  gradual 
progressive  enlargement  of  the  liver,  regular  or  lobulated  in  form,  smooth  on 
the  surface  a.nd  rounded  at  the  edge.  The  general  health  suffers  but  little, 
there  is  no  fever  and  no  pain  until  the  tumour  reaches  a  considerable  size,  and 
causes  local  peritonitis  with  the  formation  of  adhesions.  When  the  tumour  is 
very  large,  suppuration  may  take  place.  For  a  more  detailed  description  of 
this  disease  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  works  on  medicine. 

Surgical  interference  should  never  be  undertaken  until  the  tumour  reaches 
such  a  size  as  to  become  a  source  of  inconvenience  to  the  patient.  If  any 
doubt  exists  as  to  its  nature  this  may  be  cleared  up  by  the  use  of  the  aspirator,, 
the  fluid  of  a  hydatid  cyst  resembling  nothing  in  the  body  except  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  (Yol.  I.,  p.  100).  The  exploration  of  a  doubtful  abdominal  tumour 
with  the  aspirator  is  by  no  means  free  from  danger,  and  as  a  general  rule  a 
small  exploratory  incision  is  much  to  be  preferred.  The  following  are  the 
chief  modes  of  treatment  which  have  been  adopted  in  this  disease  : — 

Acupuncture. — Many  cysts  have  been  cured  after  simple  puncture  by  means 
of  acupuncture  needles  repeated  at  short  intervals.  It  appears  that  the 
fluid  escapes  through  the  punctures  and  is  absorbed.  This  simple  treatment 
has,  however,  very  frequently  been  followed  by  suppuration,  necessitating  afi'ee 
opening  of  the  cyst  to  save  the  patient.    It  is  said  also  that  it  may  lead  to 
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beon  performed  with  a  sinmlp  hwi,.,,.  ^,  ""^fo^^e  or  success.    Jt  has 

dt  f  ;,nirnf7  ?r         'r"-  ""'^       treatment  XT 

y^mz^ia^.     i/,e  cyst  by  means  of  a  cannula  inserted  on  a  trochar  and  tied  in 

!t^^H  TT'"'  'V^'  -'^^y^  ^'^l^owed  by  uppur^^^^^^^^ 

.  IS  attended  wjth  considerable  risk  of  peritonitis  ppuracion,  .nd 

fvPonPnT  f  7f      'T^^'      recommended  by  Recamier  was  fonnerly 
Xes  oVth?.  object  being  to  form  adhesions  between  the  op"3 

m  ffu   fn^i  P«"toneum  before  the  cavity  was  reached.   It  is  tedious  and 
pamful,  and  is  now  seldom  adopted.    Of  84  cases  collected  by  Thomas  2',  died 
.0  were  cared  ;  in  the  others  the  result  was  unsatisfactory  or^not  known 
treaZri  1  f^^^^^^  ^/ ^A.^F"«..7..  ajst  is  the  method  of 

trW  i   .  7u  '  ^"^'^        ^"'^  satisfactory  results,  and  is  most  often 

adopted  at  the  present  day.  This  operation  was  first  performed  by  Lindemanu 
ot  Hanover.    He  divided  the  abdominal  wall  by  a  vertical  incision  under 
antiseptic  precautions,  and  exposed  the  surface  of  the  liver.    The  wound  was 
then  held  open  and  a  number  of  fine  sutures  passed  attaching  the  peritoneum 
€0  tie  skm     Iwo  strong  threads  were  then  passed  through  the  cyst-wall 
paraM  to  the  edge  of  the  wound,  by  means  of  which  it  was  drawn  well  out  of 
tne  abdomen.  It  was  then  opened  freely  between  the  threads  and  the  parasitic 
cyst  cleaned  out  as  far  as  possible.    Finally  the  cyst-wall  was  closely  sewn  to 
tne  sJiin,  a  large  drainage  tube  inserted  and  an  antiseptic  dressing  applied. 
Ihis  operation  may  conveniently  be  modified  as  follows  :  After  exposiuo-the 
€yst  the  peritoneum  is  plugged  around  with  sponges,  and  the  cyst  partially 
emptied  with  an  aspirator  needle.    It  is  then  drawn  well  up  into  the  wound 
and  incised,  the  edges  of  the  opening  being  held  in  several  pairs  of  forci- 
pressure  forceps.     The  cyst-wall  and  its  contents  are  next   removed  as 
thoroughly  as  possible  with  the  finger  or  forceps,  and  finally  the  edges  of  the 
incision  in  the  liver  are  carefully  sutured  to  those  of  the  skin  incision,  and 
a  large  drainage  tube  is  inserted.    Owing  to  the  abundance  of  the  discharge, 
and  Its  highly  putrescible  character,  the  utmost  care  must  be  taken  with  the 
antiseptic  dressing.    Thomas  in  1889  was  able  to  collect  68  cases  of  hydatid 
of  the  liver  in  which  this  treatment  had  been  adopted.    Of  these  7,  or  10 -i'!) 
per  cent.,  died,  and  the  remainder,  nearly  !J0  per  cent.,  were  cured;  septic 
complications  were  the  most  common  cause  of  death. 

Volkmann  advised  that  if  there  are  no  adhesions  the  operation  should  1)6 
performed  in  two  stages,  the  surface  of  the  liver  being  first  exposed,  and 
the  wound  plugged  with  carbolic  gauze  for  five  or  six  days  till  firm  adhesions 
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have  formed  between  the  liver  aud  the  parietal  peritoneum,  when  the  cyst  is 
opened  and  treated  as  above  described.  Other  Surgeons  have  sutured  the 
surface  of  the  Hver  to  the  parietal  peritoneum  in  order  to  ensure  the  forma- 
tion of  adhesions.  The  stitches  may  be  inserted  in  the  manner  described  at 
page  939. 

The  experience  of  those  Surgeons  who  have  extensively  employed  Linde- 
manu's  operation  suggests  that  the  performance  of  the  operation  in  two  stages 
is  as  a  rule  unnecessary.  In  some  instances,  hydatid  cysts  of  the  upper 
convex  surface  of  the  liver  have  been  treated  through  a  thoracic  incision  after 
removal  of  portions  of  one  or  more  ribs.  The  same  precautions  against  infec- 
tion of  the  pleura  should  be  adopted  as  in  the  treatment  of  an  abscess  (p.  !)38). 

A  suppurating  hydatid  cyst  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  a  liver 
abscess. 

Resection  of  the  Liver. — The  removal  of  a  diseased  portion  of  the  liver 
has  been  practised  in  very  rare  instances.  Tansini  of  Modena  successfully 
excised  part  of  the  left  lobe  together  with  a  hydatid  cyst  which  was  buried  in 
its  substance.  The  profuse  haemorrhage  was  arrested  by  ligatures  and  temporary 
plugging,  and  the  wound  was  closed  with  catgut  sutures.  Terrillon  successfully 
removed  part  of  the  right  lobe,  which  contained  several  small  hydatid  cysts^ 
by  surrounding  its  base  with  an  elastic  ligature  and  leaving  it  to  slough  out- 
side the  abdominal  wound.  Liicke  adopted  similar  treatment  in  a  case  of 
carcinoma  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  the  removal  of  the  lobe  being  completed 
with  the  cautery.  The  patient  recovered,  and  the  wound  was  healed  in  four 
weeks.  Keen  has  successfully  removed  a  cystic  tumour  attached  to  the  border 
of  the  right  lobe. 

Operations  on  the  Gall-Bladder. — Great  advance  has  been  made 
during  recent  years  in  the  surgical  treatment  of  the  various  conditions  which 
may  arise  from  the  presence  of  gall-stones  in  the  gall-bladder  and  its  duct,  as 
well  as  in  the  common  bile-duct.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  only  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases  of  cholelithiasis  require  operative  interference.  Mayo 
Robson  considers  the  following  to  be  the  most  important  conditions  in  which 
operation  is  indicated  : — 1.  Repeated  attacks  of  biliary  colic  apparently  due 
to  gall-stones,  which,  not  yielding  to  medical  treatment,  are  wearing  out  the 
patient's  strength  ;  2.  When  there  is  evidence  of  suppuration  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  gall-bladder  set  up  by  gall-stones  ;  3.  Empyema  of  the  gall- 
bladder ;  4.  Dropsy  of  the  gall-bladder  ;  5.  Obstructive  jaundice  due  to 
occlusion  of  the  common  duct  by  gall-stones  ;  G.  Acute  or  perforative  peritonitis 
starting  in  the  region  of  the  gall-bladder. 

The  most  favourable  cases  for  operation  are  those  in  which  dilatation  of  the 
gall-bladder  results  from  the  impaction  of  a  gall-stone  in  the  cystic  duct ;  as 
the  common  duct  is  not  obstructed  there  is  no  jaundice,  and  the  fluid  distend- 
ing the  cyst  is  not  coloured  with  bile.  In  some  cases  the  distended  gall- 
bladder has  been  known  to  inflame,  suppurate,  and  discharge  externally, 
leaving  a  fistulous  opening  through  which  gall-stones  have  been  discharged! 
The  diagnosis  of  distended  gall-bladder  is  not  always  possible  ;  it  is  usually 
freely  movable  except  at  its  upper  attachment,  and  may  resemble  a  renal 
tumour,  or  a  hydatid  cyst.  The  condition  is  infinitely  more  serious  when 
the  common  duct  is  blocked  by  a  calculus  ;  obstructive  jaundice  results,  and  if 
unrelieved,  is  likely  to  prove  fatal  before  any  great  dilatation  of  the  gall-bladder 
takes  place.    The  not  unfrequent  association  of  gall-stones  and  malignant 
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disease  of  the  gall-bladdev  must  be  borne  in  mind,  althouoh  a  certain  dia^noBis 
in  such  cases  is  rarely  possible  except  by  an  exploratory  opei-ation 

ihe  Mowing  operations  need  consideration  -.-(JhokcyslMomy,  or  openin^r 
he  gall-bladder  ;  2.  Gholenjskdomy,  or  excision  of  the  gall-bladder  •  and  8 

n  v?^ ''^"'■'"f''''^'  °'  establishment  of  a  fistulous  opening  between  the 
gall-bladder  and  intestine.  . 

Cholecystotomy  was  first  performed  by  Bobbs  of  Indianapolis  in  18G7 
the  patient  recovering.  In  187H  Marion  Sims  operated  without  success  •  in 
1879  Lawson  Tait  successfully  accomplished  the  removal  of  the  impacted 
gall-stone,  and  since  then  the  operation  has  been  performed  in  a  large  numljer 
of  cases  with  success. 

The  operation  is  thus  performed  :— A  vertical  incision  is  made  at  the  outer 
border  of  the  right  rectus,  commencing  above  at  the  costal  margin  if  the  gall- 
bladder  be  not  distended,  or  having  its  centre  over  the  cyst  if  such  exist.  All 
the  precautions  usual  in  abdominal  operations  must  be  taken.  If  the  gall- 
bladder be  distended,  the  abdominal  opening  should  be  plugged  around  with 
sponges  and  the  cyst  emptied  with  an  aspirator.  As  it  becomes  lax  it  is 
drawn  well  up  into  the  wound.  It  is  then  opened  freely,  and  its  interior  cleaned 
out  with  a  sponge,  any  loose  stones  being  removed.  The  finger  is  next  intro- 
duced into  the  abdomen  outside  the  gall-bladder,  and  the  ducts  examined  for 
impacted  calculi.  These  may  be  carefully  extracted  with  a  forceps  or  scoop 
passed  into  the  duct  from  the  gall-bladder  and  aided  by  the  finger  outside  the 
duct.  If  this  be  impossible,  the  stone  may  be  crushed  with  padded  forceps 
or  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  or  it  may  be  broken  up  with  a  round  needle 
passed  through  the  wall  of  the  duct,  and  the  fi-agments  then  extracted.  A 
last  resource  consists  in  incising  the  duct,  and  after  the  removal  of  the  stone 
closing  the  incision  with  sutures,  as  successfully  practised  by  Knowsley 
Thornton.  The  operation  is  completed  by  attaching  the  edges  of  opening  in 
the  gall-bladder  to  those  of  the  upper  part  of  the  skin  incision  and  closing  the 
remainder  of  the  abdominal  wound  in  the  usual  way.  A  good-sized  drainage- 
tube  is  then  inserted,  and  an  antiseptic  dressing  apphed.  If  an  escape  of  bile 
shows  that  the  passages  are  clear,  the  tube  can  as  a  rule  be  removed  after  a 
few  days.  The  fistula  will  usually  close  without  any  further  operative  treat- 
ment. 

Kiister,  Roux,  Meredith,  and  others  have  modified  the  operation  by  com- 
pletely closing  the  opening  in  the  gall-bladder  with  sutures,  but  as  a  general 
rule  it  seems  to  be  far  safer  to  adopt  the  method  above  described,  as  the 
danger  of  the  stitches  giving  way  appears  to  be  considerable.  Cholecystotomy 
is  most  difficult  in  those  cases  in  which  the  gall-bladder  is  contracted  and 
surrounded  by  adhesions.  After  the  calculi  have  been  removed  it  may  be 
found  impossible  to  draw  the  opening  up  to  the  abdominal  incision.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  has  been  found  that  no  harm  results  if  a  tube  be 
passed  into  the  gall-bladder  and  another  into  a  neighbouring  part  of  the 
peritoneum  in  case  any  extravasation  should  occur. 

Cholecystectomy,  or  excision  of  the  gall-bladder,  was  first  performed  by 
Langcnbucli.  It  is  an  operation  which  is  very  rarely  required,  the  most 
important  indication  for  it  being,  that,  as  the  result  of  stricture  of  the  cystic 
duct,  a  fistula  discharging  mucus  persists  after  cholecystotomy,  or  that  as  soon 
as  the  fistula  closes,  the  gall-bladder  again  becomes  distended.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  operation  should  not  be  performed  when  a  fistula  discharging  bile 
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is  due  to  obstruction  of  the  common  duct.  Robson  believes  that  excision  of 
the  gall-bladder  for  malignant  disease  can  rarely  be  called  for,  as  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  are  almost  always  implicated.  The  operation  consists  m  care- 
fully isolating  the  gall-bladder  until  the  cystic  duct  is  reached,  which  is 
liiratured  with  silk  and  divided. 

Cholecystenterostomy,  or  the  formation  of  a  fistulous  opening  between  the 
gall-bladder  and  the  intestine,  was  first  performed  by  Von  Winiwarter  in  1880. 
The  operation  may  be  undertaken  in  cases  of  jaundice  due  to  some  form  of 
incurable  obstruction  in  the  common  duct,  and  has  been  successfully  performed 
by  Mayo  Robson  and  others  in  cases  of  incurable  bihary  fistula.  The  operation 
is  carried  out  through  an  incision  in  the  right  linea  semilunaris,  and  the 
communication  should,  if  possible,  be  established  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
jejunum.  Various  methods  have  been  adopted  by.different  operators.  Von 
Winiwarter  sutured  together  the  gall-bladder  and  jejunum  around  two  circular 
areas,  and  at  a  second  operation  opened  the  adherent  part  through  an  incision 
in  the  bowel.  In  other  cases  the  method  of  suture  used  by  Wolfler  in  gastro- 
enterostomy (p.  937)  has  been  successfully  adopted. 

In  this  operation,  as  in  the  various  forms  of  intestinal  anastomosis,  different 
mechanical  contrivances  have  been  devised  with  the  object  of  rendering  the 
use  of  complicated  methods  of  suture  unnecessary.  Thus,  in  two  of  the 
three  successful  operations  performed  by  Mayo  Robson  decalcified  bone 
bobbins  were  used.  The  bobbin  is  shaped  like  a  cotton-reel,  and  the  ends  are 
inserted  into  the  viscera  to  be  connected  through  a  small  incision  in  the  wall 
of  each.  Only  two  sutures  are  needed  :  an  inner,  to  approximate  the  edges  of 
the  divided  mucous  membrane,  and  draw  them  tightly  around  the  bobbin,  and 
an  outer,  to  include  the  serous  and  muscular  coats.  Murphy  of  Chicago  has 
introduced  an  ingenious  metal  button,"  which,  like  the  bone  bobbin,  can  be 
used  in  all  forms  of  intestinal  anastomosis  or  end  to  end  approximation.  The 
button  consists  of  male  and  female  halves,  each  composed  of  a  hollow  stem  with 
an  expanded  cup-shaped  extremity.  The  two  halves  when  pressed  together  are 
held  by  two  spring  catches  in  the  stem  of  the  male  portion,  which  hold  upon 
a  screw-thread  in  the  stem  of  the  other  half.  The  separated  halves  of  the 
button  are  inserted,  one  into  the  gall-bladder,  the  other  into  the  intestine, 
through  a  short  incision  in  the  wall  of  each,  and  the  margin  of  the  opening  is 
drawn  tightly  around  the  cylindrical  portion  of  the  button  by  means  of  run- 
ning silk  sutures  previously  inserted.  The  two  halves  of  the  button  are  then 
clamped  together,  and  thus  the  serous  coats  are  firmly  approximated  by  a 
spring  flange  on  the  male  half  of  the  button.  Adhesions  form  around,  and 
eventually  the  button  is  liberated  and  passes  on  through  the  bowel. 

The  results  of  the  operation  appear  to  have  been  satisfactory,  and  the 
mortality  not  high.  Murphy  has  collected  48  cases,  of  which  10  died.  Of  23 
•cases  in  which  the  Murphy  "  button  "  was  employed  only  2  died,  and  in  both 
of  these  the  obstruction  of  the  bile-duct  was  due  to  carcinoma  of  the  pancreas. 

SPLENECTOHrr. 

Vulpius  of  Heidelberg  has  collected,  117  cases  of  removal  of  the  spleen,  of 
Avhich  59  recovered  and  58  died.  In  28  cases  the  operation  was  undertaken 
in  leucocythaemia  ;  of  these  25  died  directly  from  the  effects  of  the  operation, 
the  most  common  cause  of  death  being  uncontrollable  htemorrhage  resulting 
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hiemorrhage  has  in  some  cases  resulted  from  the  former  accident  Th 
ped.cle  may  be  transfixed  and  tied  in  two  parts  with  silk,  or  the  separTte  ve^ 
may  be  seized  in  forcipressure  forceps  close  to  the  spleen,  an^d  afterTbe 
removal  of  the  latter  is  complete,  tied  separately. 

In  several  cases  the  patient  has  been  known  to  be  in  good  health  some 
yea™  after  the  operation  :  thus,  a  woman,  whose  spleen  was   "moved  ™ 
Spencer  Wells  in  May,  1888,  was  safely  delivered  of  "a  fine  healthy  boy" 
m  .Ueceraber,  18!)1. 

_  Examination  of  the  blood  before  and  after  the  operation  has  been  made 
in  a  considerable  number  of  cases;  in  some  it  has  been  normal,  whilst  not 
rarely  there  has  been  a  somewhat  rapid  increase  in  the  relative  proportion  of 
the  leucocytes.  ^  ^ 

Enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  has  been  observed  by  Czerny  Kocher 
and  others  An  increase  in  the  red  bone-marrow  has  been  noted  by  numerous 
observers  after  extirpation  of  the  spleen  in  animals,  but  the  only  observation  in 
the  human  subject  bearing  on  this  subject  is  that  of  Riegner,  who  is  s.id  to 
have  found  a  similar  condition  in  a  boy  aged  fourteen  who  died  three  Nveeks 
alter  the  excision  of  a  ruptured  spleen. 
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CYSTS  OF  THE  PANCREAS. 

lu  1885  Senn  of  Chicago  published  an  account  of  eleven  cases  of  cyst  of  the 
pancreas,  one  of  which  was  diagnosed  and  successfully  operated  on  by  himself. 
Since  that  time  a  considerable  number  of  cases  have  been  recorded,  many  of 
which  have  been  treated  by  operation  with  complete  success.  A  pancreatic 
cyst  forms  a  tumour  which  may  reach  a  great  size,  and  contain  several  pints  of 
fluid.  It  occupies  chiefly  the  epigastric  and  left  hypochondriac  regions,  and 
as  it  increases  it  tends  to  push  the  stomach  forw^ards  and  upwards  and  the 
transverse  colon  downwards.  It  reaches  the  surface  above  the  umbilicus, 
being  covered  in  front  by  the  great  omentum.  In  addition  to  the  swelling 
there  is  almost  invariably  abdominal  pain,  often  with  vomiting,  and  sometimes 
with  jaundice  from  pressure  on  the  bile-duct.  In  a  considerable  number  of 
the  recorded  cases  the  appearance  of  the  swelling  has  followed  a  more  or  less 
severe  injury  to  the  abdomen.  Thus  in  Jacobson  and  Pitt's  case  the  patient,  a 
man  aged  twenty-one,  had  been  kicked  in  the  abdomen  three  years  previously ; 
he  was  confined  to  his  bed  for  three  weeks,  and  ever  since  had  been  liable  to 
attacks  of  abdominal  pain  ;  and  in  a  case  recorded  by  Littlewood,  of  Leeds, 
the  epigastric  swelling  was  noticed  two  days  after  the  patient  was  stamped  on 
by  a  horse.  The  fluid  contained  in  a  pancreatic  cyst  is  alkaline,  and  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  1010  to  1020  ;  it  is  generally  turbid,  of  a  greenish  or 
brownish  colour,  and  contains  albumen  with  traces  of  the  ferments  usually 
present  in  pancreatic  juice. 

Little  is  known  regarding  the  mode  of  formation  of  these  cysts.  When  they 
are  traumatic  in  origin  it  seems  probable  that  laceration  of  the  gland  with 
haemorrhage  occurs,  and  that  this  is  followed  by  escape  of  the  secretion  from 
the  torn  ducts.  In  the  cases  in  which  there  is  no  evidence  of  injury  it  has 
been  suggested  that  a  retention  cyst  forms  as  the  result  of  some  obstruction  of 
the  duct.  That  the  disease  is  simple  in  nature  seems  certain  from  the  after- 
history  of  some  of  the  cases  which  have  been  operated  on,  but  it  is  important 
to  note  that  in  a  case  which  was  treated  by  Pearce  Grould  there  was  an 
infiltration  of  hard  growth  around  the  fistula  which  still  existed  three  years 
after  the  operation,  and  enlargement  of  the  inguinal  and  axillary  glands. 

The  characters  of  the  tumour  have  been  sufficient  in  several  cases  to 
establish  the  diagnosis.  In  females  the  cysts  have  most  commonly  been 
mistaken  for  ovarian  tumours  ;  whilst  among  other  conditions  with  which 
they  have  been  confounded  are  hydatid  of  the  liver,  cysts  of  the  peritoneum, 
and  retroperitoneal  sarcoma. 

Jacobson  suggests  that  in  a  doubtful  case  valuable  information  might  be 
obtained  by  distending  the  stomach  and  colon  with  gas. 

Treatment. — Although  aspiration  has  produced  a  cure  in  some  instances, 
and  has  frequently  been  adopted  as  a  means  of  diagnosis,  it  is  dangerous,  and 
had  better  be  abandoned  in  favour  of  an  exploratory  incision.  In  a  case 
recorded  by  Oathcart,  rupture  of  the  cyst  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  followed 
simple  puncture.  The  treatment  usually  adopted  has  consisted  in  making  a 
median  incision  above  the  umbilicus,  and  then  exposing  the  cyst  by  dividing 
the  omentum  below  the  stomach.  The  contents  are  next  partially  withdrawn 
with  an  aspirator  or  trochar,  and  the  cyst  drawn  up  to  the  abdominal  incision. 
Finally  the  cyst  is  opened,  the  edges  of  the  opening  sutured  to  the  wound,  and  a 
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drainap-fcube  inserted.    In  more  tlian  one  case  a  posterior  openinL^ 

nmde  below  the  asfc  rib  of  tl,e  left  side.    The  connexions  of     e'  yst  S 

rai^  y  allow  comp  ete  removal,  as  practised  by  Glutton  and  others       ^  " 
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JoTT^  l<?ave  this  subject  without  an  expression  of  admiration  at  the 
great  advance  that  has  of  late  years  been  made  in  the  treatment  of  dtase 
of  the  abdominal  viscera  by  surgical  operation,  and  a  recognition  of  the  mer 
ot  those  Surgeons  who  have  led  the  advance  in  this  department  of  ouTa 
and  of  the  vast  importance  of  the  results  achieved  by  them.    But  whilst  thus 
freely  recording  my  admiration  for  the  successes  that  have  been  obtained 
1  must  add  a  few  words  of  caution  to  aspirants  for  distinction  in  this  great 
field  of  practice.    I  would  venture  to  remind  them  that  an  operation  is  not 
necessarily  justifiable  because  it  is  practicable  ;  that  every  act  of  operative 
audacity  is  not  a  triumph  of  sound  and  legitimate  surgery  ;  and  that  a  patient's 
lite  may  possibly  be  prolonged  on  conditions  less  tolerable  than  death. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  UMBILICUS. 

Haemorrhage  from  the  Umbilicus  occasionally  occurs  in  infants  on  separa- 
tion of  the  cord.  It  is  best  treated  by  acupressure,  a  darning-needle  being 
passed  through  the  bleeding  point  and  a  piece  of  silk  twisted  round  it. 

Ulceration  of  the  Umbilicus  is  occasionally  met  with  after  the  separation 
of  the  cord  in  new-born  children.  It  must  be  treated  by  cleanliness  and  the 
application  of  some  simple  ointment.  In  adults,  especially  when  very  fat  and 
uncleanly  in  their  habits,  eczema  followed  by  ulceration  is  not  uncommon  in 
the  navel.  It  must  be  treated  by  syringing  with  boric  acid  lotion  and  the 
application  of  boric  acid  ointment.  Sometimes  a  prominent  fungating  mass 
of  granulations  may  form,  which  requires  destruction  with  nitrate  of  silver. 
Soft  and  hard  chancres  have  been  met  with  on  the  navel,  and  a  purulent 
discharge  resulting  from  gonorrhoeal  infection  is  said  to  have  been  observed. 

A  Polypus  is  occasionally  met  with  in  children  springing  from  the  hollow 
of  the  umbilicus.  It  usually  forms  a  pedunculated  body  of  a  red  colour,  and 
is  about  the  size  of  a  currant.  On  microscopic  examination  it  is  found  to 
contain  glandular  tissue,  and  it  is  evidently  developed  from  the  vitelline  duct. 
It  may  be  removed  with  a  fine  ligature,  or  with  a  fine-pointed  cautery. 

Dermoid  Cysts  at  the  umbihcus  are  rare  ;  they  may  be  pedunculated. 
They  should  be  removed. 

Squamous  Carcinoma  of  the  Umbilicus  is  a  rare  disease.  Should  it 
occur  the  tumour  must  be  removed  freely,  the  abdominal  cavity  being  opened 
if  necessary,  and  the  aperture  being  closed  by  sutures. 

Umbilical  Fistulae. — Fmcal  fistula,  at  the  umbilicus  may  arise  from 
strangulation  and  sloughing  of  an  umbilical  hernia.  They  are  also  occasion- 
ally congenital,  resulting  either  from  a  protrusion  of  a  diverticulum  fi'oui  the 
ileum,  or  of  a  j)ortion  of  the  small  intestine  into  the  cord  and  its  accidental 
inclusion  in  the  ligature  at  birth.  In  other  cases  they  arise  from  perforation 
of  the  small  intestine  by  chronic  ulceration,  usually  tuberculous,  with  the 
formation  of  a  circumscribed  abscess  amongst  the  coils  of  the  intestine,  finally 
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■discharging  at  the  uavel.  The  treatment  of.  these  fistuliB  is  extremely 
unsatisSctory.  The  application  of  the  cautery  to  the  oiifice  is  of  little  use, 
and  plastic  operations  almost  invariably  fail.  If  the  disease  does  not  give 
much  trouble  it  is  better  treated  by  the  application  of  a  pad  and  attention 
to  cleanliness.  If  there  is  a  complete  artificial  anus  after  gangrenous  hernia, 
a  cure  must  be  attempted  by  the  means  already  described  in  the  chapter 
on  hernia.  Urinary  Fistuke  are  very  rare,  and  result  from  imperfect  closure 
of  the  urachus.  They  are  sometimes  associated  with  obstruction  in  the 
urethra.  An  attempt  may  be  made  to  close  the  fistula  by  a  plastic  opera- 
tion. Any  source  of  obstruction  in  the  urethra  or  bladder  must  be  dealt 
with.  Biliari/  Fisttilm  also  have  been  met  with  ;  they  usually  result  from 
inflammation  of  the  gall-bladder,  with  adhesion  to  the  parietes,  and  the 
buiTowing  of  an  abscess  downwards. 

TUMOURS  OF   THE  GROIN. 

Tumours  of  the  groin  may  develop  primarily  in  that  region,  or  descend  into 
it  from  the  abdomen.    In  making  the  diagnosis  the  first  point  is  to  ascertain 
\  whether  pulsation  is  present.    PiilsaMng  tumours  are  either  aneurisms, 
I  pulsating  sarcomata  or  fluid  tumours  with  communicated  pulsation.  The 
I  distinction  of  these  diseases  is  fully  given  at  pp.  112  and  324,  Vol.  II.  Non- 
i  Pulsating  Tumours  may  be  divided  into  the  reducible  and  irreducihle.  The 
reducible  tumours  are  either  hernia,  varix  of  the  saphena  vein,  or  abdominal 
abscesses  passing  under  Poiipart's  ligament.    The  diagnosis  of  these  various 
diseases  is  given  at  p.  880,  Vol.  II.  In  distinguishing  the  irreducible  tumours, 
irreducible  hernia  must  first  be  excluded.    The  remaining  tumours  may  be 
fluid  or  solid.    The  fluid  tumours  are  chronic  abscesses  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  or  cystic  growths  of  various  kinds.    The  diagnosis  here  is  easy  :  the 
irregular  hardened  outline  of  glandular  abscess,  its  rapid  development,  and 
softening  from  a  previously  indurated  state,  will  distinguish  it  from  the  tense, 
clearly-defined  outline,  smooth  and  elastic  feel  of  the  slowly  developing  and 
very  chronic  cystic  growth. 

(The  Solid  tumours  may  be  enlarged  glands,  a  retained  testicle,  or  new 
growths.  The  new  growths  may  be  simple  or  malignant.  When  malignant 
they  may  be  primary  sarcomata  or  secondary  carcinomata  following  primary 
disease  of  the  penis  or  skin  of  the  leg.  The  history  of  the  case,  the  feel 
of  the  tumour,  the  rapidity  of  its  progress,  the  extent  of  contamination  of 
neighbouring  parts,  and  the  other  signs  that  serve  as  diagnostic  differences 
between  simple  and  malignant  growths,  will  enable  the  Surgeon  to  make  the 
diagnosis  with  sufficient  accuracy. 

The  treatment  of  most  of  these  conditions  has  already  been  described,  but  a 
few  words  may  be  said  here  on  the  removal  of  solid  or  cystic  tumours  of  the 
groin  by  operation.  In  undertaking  such  proceedings  the  relation  of  the 
growth  to  the  great  vessels  must  be  carefully  considered.  If  the  tumour 
merely  presses  on  the  vessels,  causing,  perhaps,  much  solid  oedema  of  the 
limb,  the  removal  may  be  attempted,  but  if  it  seems  to  implicate  and  surround 
them  and  to  be  fixed  to  neighbouring  parts  it  is  wiser  not  to  attempt  any 
operation. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  RECTUM  AND  ANUS. 

CONaENITAL  MALFORMATIONS. 

Before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  more  important  Congenital 
Malformations  to  which  the  rectum  and  anus  are  liable,  it  may  be  to 
ecaU  very  briefly  certam  stages  in  the  development  of  these  pam  U 
a  certam  stage  he  rudimentary  genito-nrinary  apparatus  opens  into  the  h  nd 
gut  by  means  of  the  uro-genital  sinus,  and  thus  a  true  cloaca  exists.  Over 

''"^^/^  "^^'^  '^'^'^  "  invagination  of  the  epiblast  occurs 

formmg  the  proc  od^nm,  and  by  the  absorption  of  the  thin  septum  betwe  u 
the  two,  a  cloacal  orifice  is  produced.  In  the  fifth  or  sixth  week  the  ^eniral 
eminence  from  which  the  penis  or  clitoris  develops,  makes  its  appearanc 
withm  the  anterior  margin  of  the  cloacal  orifice.  A  little  later  the  orifice 
becomes  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  gradual  formation  of  a  septum  which 
extends  downwards  and  separates  the  posterior,  or  anal,  orifice  from  the 
anterior,  or  uro-genital.  Thus  the  rectum  and  anus  are  completely  separated 
Irom  the  genito-urinary  apparatus,  the  further  stages  in  the  development  of 
which  need  not  be  considered. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  abnormal  conditions  of  the  rectum 
and  anus:—].  Narrowing  and  partial  closure  of  the  anus.  2.  Complete 
closure  of  the  anus.  3.  Anus  present,  but  rectum  wanting  to  a  variable 
degree.  4.  Anus  and  rectum  wanting.  5.  Anus  present  or  absent ;  rectum 
opening  into  bladder,  vagina,  or  urethra.  In  extremely  rare  cases  absence  of 
the  rectum  has  been  associated  with  want  of  development  of  the  rest  of  the 
large  intestine,  or  the  anus  has  been  found  in  an  abnormal  situation. 

Reference  to  the  mode  of  development  of  the  part  shows  that  the  ordinary 
malformations  cannot  be  explained  by  any  simple  arrest  of  the  process.  Thus, 
failure  of  the  proctodeum  to  open  into  the  hind-gut  will  not  serve  to  ex- 
plain those  cases  in  which  the  anus  is  present  but  does  not  communicate 
with  the  rectum,  for  the  proctodjeum  opens  into  the  common  cloaca  of  the 
hind-gut  and  uro-genital  sinus.    Hence  the  error  of  development  must  be 
looked  for  at  a  later  stage,  and  probably  consists  in  a  secondary  closure  of  the 
rectal  part  of  the  cloaca  at  the  time  when  the  latter  becomes  subdivided  into 
its  two  portions.    Doubtless  an  explanation  of  these  cases  in  which  the  rectum 
communicates  with  some  part  of  the  genito-urinary  apparatus  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  original  communication  between  the  uro-genital  sinus  aud  the 
hind-gut. 

1.  Narrowing  and  Partial  Closure  of  tlie  Anus. — The  canal  contiuues 
pervious,  but  not  sufficiently  to  allow  of  the  bowels  being  completely  emptied, 
the  anus  usually  merely  admitting  a  full-sized  probe.    In  some  cases  the 
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obstruction  appears  to  depend  npon  constriction  of  the  anal  orifice,  in  others 
mon  an  imperfect  septum  stretching  across  it. 

^TZmel-lr^  slight  cases  the  daily  passage  of  a  well-oiled  finger  into  he 
bo^r^ve  sumcient.  In  more  severe  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  notch 
the  contracted  anus  with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury  and  dilate  it  ^^^h  bong-ie^ 

9  Complete  Closure  of  Anus.  Atresia  ani.-The  anus  may  be  com- 
pletely closed  by  a  membranous  septum  stretching  across  usually  f; 
raphe  along  the  central  line,  and  a  slight  depression,  through  which  the  dark 
meconium  can  be  seen,  and  on  which  an  impulse  can  be  felt.  This  constitutes 
perhaps  the  most  common  form  of  malformation  that  is  met  with 

Treatrtmit.-ln  this  variety  an  incision  must  be  made  through  the  septum 
along  the  middle  line,  and  across  on  each  side,  when  the  meconium  will  freely 
escape.  The  four  angular  flaps  that  are  left  must  now  be  removed,  and  the 
aperture  kept  open  by  the  introduction  of  a  well-oiled  plug.  _ 

3  Anus  present,  Rectum  wanting  to  a  variable  degree.  Atresia 
recti.-In  the  simplest  form  of  this  malformation  the  anus  is  perfectly 
formed,  but  at  a  distance  of  about  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  from  its  aperture 
the  rectum  will  be  found  occluded  by  a  perfect  membranous  septum,  ihis  is 
a  rdre  and  somewhat  puzzling  malformation,  as  the  infant  will  be  found  to 
labour  under  intestinal  obstruction,  and  yet,  on  examination,  the  anal  orihce 
will  be  found  perfectly  formed.  The  Surgeon  wiU,  however,  detect  the  state 
of  things  by  introducing  a  probe  or  the  end  of  his  little  finger  into  the  anus. 
The  septum  can  readily  be  brought  into  view  by  inserting  the  nose  speculum 
(Fig.  667),  and  throwing  light  up  the  bowel  by  means  of  a  laryngeal  mirror. 
In  more  severe  cases  the  anal  invagination  is  separated  by  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  cul-de-sac  in  which  the  rectum  ends,  or  the  latter  may  be 
entirely  absent,  the  sigmoid  flexure  ending  in  a  dilated  pouch  opposite  the 
sacral  promontory. 

Treatment —When  the  rectum  is  only  occluded  by  a  thin  septum,  the 
(   following  operation  will  be  found  successful  :— 1.  The  child  is  put  in  the 
lithotomy  position.    2.  A  trochar-cannula  is  then  passed  down  to  and  pressed 
against  the  septum.    3.  The  trochar  is  next  passed  down  the  cannula  and 
I   through  the  septum.    4.  The  trochar  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  cannula 
left  in.    5.  A  probe  is  passed  through  the  cannula,  which  is  then  slipped  out 
over  it  and  along  the  probe,  or  a  director  which  may  be  substituted  for  it,  a 
naiTOw-bladed  pair  of  dressing  forceps  is  pushed  up  and  opened  out  so  as  to 
.    dilate  the  opening  in  the  septum.    During  this  process,  the  retained  faeces 
)  will  have  escaped.    The  aperture  must  be  kept  free  by  the  occasional  introduc- 
*    tion  of  a  bougie  or  of  the  finger. 

In  the  more  severe  forms  of  this  malformation,  an  incision  must  be  made 
[  backwards  from  the  anus  to  the  coccyx  and  an  attempt  made  to  reach  the 
'    rectum,  or  failing  this  colotomy  is  necessary,  as  in  the  next  variety. 

4.  Absence  of  Anus  ;  Rectum  more  or  less  deficient.  Atresia  ani 
et  recti. — Every  variety  of  this  malformation  is  met  with  between  the 
[  slightest  form  in  which  the  rectum  ends  in  a  blind  pouch  close  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  perinfeum,  and  the  most  extreme  form  in  which  the  rectum  is 
absent  and  the  colon  terminates  in  a  large  pouch  opposite  the  sacral  pro- 
montory. The  exact  condition  can  rarely  be  recognised  with  certainty  until 
the  Surgeon  has  made  an  incision  at  the  site  of  the  anus  in  the  hope  of 
reaching  the  bowel.    It  has  been  pointed  out  that  if  the  pelvis  be  abnormally 
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the  pew,  ,J,,ing  n^a/bo  th!      l^n^  h  nT" 

7Vm/»«/.-I„  tl.ese  cases  the  Sargcou  must  first  m  l.  »n 

successful  in  all  those  cases  in  which  the  anus  only  mS mte  the  Tf  ^ 
being  present.    In  those  cases  in  which  there  is^onSaWe  ^ 
rectum  this  operation  must  necessarily  fail.     The  oSon  is  H.nf  ' 
ormed  :-An  incision  about  an  inch  in'ength  shou  d       a  ef  11  m  d 
the  point  of  the  coccyx  forwards.    The  dissection  requires  to  ^caS  ,k 
caution  to  a  considerable  depth  along  the  mesial  line ;  and  the  Sui^e  n  t  in' 
the  curve  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  for  his  guide,  and  bearing  in  3 
the  relations  of  the  bladder  and  large  vessels  in  the  neighbourhood  iareTdlv 
pi-oceeds  m  search  of  the  gut,  wdiich  may  be  found  at\  consider;,  le  2 
from  the  surface.    A  probe  may  be  passed  into  the  urethra  of  a  male  cl  d 
or  he  vagina  of  a  female,  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  position  of  these  canals 
The  danger  of  wounding  the  bladder  must  also  be  considered,  and  may  be 
materially  lessened  by  emptying  this  viscus  by  pressing  over  the  pubes  before 
commencing  the  operation.    In  four  instances  of  this  kind  on  which  I  have 
operated  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  to  a  depth  of  at  least  an  inch  and  a  half 
before  the  bowel  was  reached  ;  which,  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the 
wound  and  the  small  size  and  important  relations  of  the  parts  is  not  an  easy 
matter    When  the  gut  is  reached  it  must  be  punctured  and  the  meconium 
allowed  to  escape. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  both  for  the  immediate  result  of  the  operation 
and  for  the  prospect  of  ultimate  success  that  the  gut  should  be  brought  down 
and  fixed  to  the  lips  of  the  external  wound.    Unless  this  be  done,  the  line  of 
incision  between  the  gut  and  the  aperture  in  the  integuments  will  degenerate 
into  a  fistulous  track,  which  will  have  a  tendency  to  contract,  and  will  be  a 
source  of  much  subsequent  trouble.    If  the  gut  can  be  brought  down  to  and 
sutured  to  the  opening  in  the  integument,  this  source  of  inconvenience  will  be 
removed,  and  the  patient  will  be  saved  all  that  danger  which  results  from  the 
passage  of  the  meconium  over  a  raw  surface.    TJiis,  however,  can  be  done 
only  when  the  intestine  terminates  at  a  comparatively  short  distance  from  the 
surface.    If  it  be  impossible,  the  track  should  be  kept  dilated  with  bougies; 
or  a  gum-elastic  or  pewter  tube,  through  which  the  freces  are  ahowed  to 
escape,  may  be  fixed  in  the  part. 

If  the  Surgeon  fail  to  reach  the  bowel  through  the  periureal  incision,  there 
is  no  alternative  but  to  perform  colotomy. 

2.  Colotomy. — Both  the  inguinal  and  the  lumbar  methods  have  been  prac- 
tised in  these  cases,  and  although  there  is  no  strong  balance  of  evidence  for  or 
against  either  operation,  the  preference  must  be  given  to  the  inguinal  incision 
(p.  924). 

The  principal  objections  to  the  lumbar  operation  are  that  the  space 
between  the  last  rib  and  the  iliac  crest,  especially  in  a  fat  infant,  is  very 
limited,  and  that  the  colon  is  often  misplaced,  and  still  more  frequently 
possesses  a  long  meso-colon.    In  performing  the  inguinal  operation,  the 
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ODeninc  of  the  bowel  may  be  postponed  for  twenty-four  hours  if  the  child's 
rSn  wUl  allow.     sLkl  hunbar  colotomy  be  -"^^^^f  J-^rd' 
borne  in  mind  that  the  kidney  is  relatively  very  large,  extends  far  outwards 
m'y  be  enveloped  in  very  little  fat,  aM  may  thus  easdy  be  -uf  Jl 
mortality  after  colotomy  in  these  cases  is  necessarily  high  :   ^^^^^   f  ^  ^use^ 
collected  by  Ball,  U  recovered,  27  died,  and  in  one  the  result  was  not  kno^^n^ 
In  34  cases  the  inguinal  operation  was  performed  with  17  recoveries,  16  deaths 
and  one  doubtful  result;  in  17  cases  the  lumbar  operation  was  performed 
with  7  recoveries  and  10  deaths.    In  one  fatal  case  the  method  was  not 
stcitccl 

5  Absence  of  Anus  ;  Opening  of  Rectum  into  Bladder,  Urethra  or 
Vagina.— This  class  includes  a  considerable  proportion  of  all  cases  of  malfor- 
mation of  the  rectum  and  anus,  and  necessarily  presents  much  difficulty  in 
treatment  When  the  communication  is  with  the  bladder  there  is  little  hope 
of  reachino-  the  bowel  from  the  perineum.  Colotomy  is  therefore  required, 
and  Ball  has  suggested  that  it  might  be  advisable  completely  to  divide  the 
colon,  suture  the  lower  opening,  and  convert  the  upper  one  into  the  artihcial 
anus  When  the  communication  is  with  the  urethra  there  is  more  hope  of 
success  by  the  perinteal  incision  ;  and  cases  have  occurred  m  which,  although 
the  whole  of  the  meconium  with  flatus  had  escaped  per  urethram,  yet,  on 
openino-  the  rectum,  the  abnormal  communication  has  gradually  closed. 

When  the  rectum  opens  into  the  vagina  the  communication  is  in  the 
posterior  wall,  usuaUy  just  above  the  vaginal  orifice.  The  opening  may  be 
surrounded  by  a  sphincter  sufficiently  developed  to  prevent  the  constant  escape 
of  fjBces,  or  it  may  consist  only  of  a  small  track  communicating  with  the 
rectum  above  its  blind  extremity.  In  the  latter  case  the  bowel  should  be 
opened  in  the  peiin^um,  and  if  necessary  when  the  child  is  older  steps  must 
be  taken  to  close  the  vaginal  opening.  When  the  opening  into  the  vagina  is 
represented  by  an  anus  provided  with  a  sphincter,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to 
separate  this  from  its  abnormal  connexions,  and  transplant  it  to  the 
peringeum. 

Dermoids  have  occasionally  been  met  with  in  connexion  with  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  rectum,  the  most  conspicuous  symptom  in  some  recorded 
cases  having  been  the  projection  of  a  bunch  of  long  hairs  from  the  anus.  The 
explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  dermoids  in  this  position  is  not  clear,  but 
according  to  Bland  Sutton  they  illustrate  the  close  affinity  of  mucous  membrane 
and  skin,  and  the  readiness  with  which  one  merges  into  the  other.  The  only 
treatment  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  growth. 

Dermoid  cysts  are  also  sometimes  found  between  the  rectum  and  the 
sacrum,  and  are  then  supposed  to  arise  from  an  unobhterated  portion  of  the 
neurenteric  canal.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  operated  on  by  Page,  of  Newcastle, 
the  cyst  was  of  very  large  size,  and  was  successfully  removed  by  an  incision 
between  the  anus  and  the  coccyx.  After  emptying  the  cyst  of  atheromatous 
matter  and  hairs,  it  was  easily  withdrawn  by  gently  separating  it  with  the 
fingers.  It  extended  upwards  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  but  did  not 
implicate  the  peritoneum. 
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IHPIAMMATION  AND  ULOEKATION 

tion,  which  is  nr™  ^q„X:itr:  :s 

tenesmus,  the  passage  of  emSli  ITh'^  I'givesriseto 
heat  and  weight  abo„t  the Te  Ws  nn  I  ?„°  r""  """^  "  >«■•"«  of 

and  a  tendency  to  pvola  fse  due  ,        "■'■""''"''J' "f  '-ladder, 

mucous  tissue    An  int'  L  to™ Tf  ,1^' 

from  infection  with  gonoXd  d"  ol™e,  ™»lts 

»on~rsl!rd::iwnL"  '"f-'-.  ^t  it  more  e„.. 

from  gonorrLS  is     r  '  1 <>i««harges 

mucous  membtne  I  i  h  n.af  b  sTmr^;  "TT'T 
prolapse.   Associated  witlull  is  a       t ,      k      '°  '  °f 
Ulceration  of  tl,.  ,       ° "       abundant  puru  ent  disohar»e 

Thy'Sul°uk;^.  -^t^^      -  ™ety  of  different  forms. 

svDhiHs  wil         ^  '''''^  malignant  ulceration,  and  that  due  to 

E.tensiveulcerat.onn.a,ocoasionan; 

anus""^/.^  ''"^""^  "'ifrequently  met  with  just  within  the 

Inn"  «f  \      '  T'l     P^'*^"^^^^^  ^'^''^      the  result  of  injury,  but  wJ  en  o 
ondit  of  Jthe    """"  "  connected  wft'h  a  congested 

wi?h  thP  1  r^"'  ^embrane.    Such  an  ulcer  has  aptly  been  compared 

"h™^^^^^^^^^^  of  the  leg,  and  has  been  called  by  Rokitansky  the 

attended  S    •  i       ^'^'^  ''''       ^''^  ^^^tle  pain,  and  is  usually 

attended  with  slight  discharge  of  blood  and  mucus. 

natTen^  ITT'^  f7^^  '""'^'^  regnMing  the  bowels  and  keeping  the 
patient  m  bed.  Iodoform  ointment  may  be  applied  with  a  special  introducer, 
and  often  a  suppository  containing  fifteen  grains  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth 

Thi  I    ?  ^-f   J  ^^'^      anesthetic  should  be  given, 

the  sphincter  dilated  and  the  ulcer  scraped. 

Tuberculous  Ulceration  of  the  rectum  is  not  common,  except  the  limited 
form  which  IS  frequently  present  around  the  internal  opening  of  a  tuberculous 
nstula.  ihe  primary  deposit  in  such  cases  probably  occurs  in  the  submucous 
tissue.  In  rare  instances  the  ulceration  is  progressive  and  attended  with  much 
surrounding  thickening  ;  to  such  a  form  the  term  "  lupoid  "  has  been  applied. 
Harrison  Cripps  has  described  two  cases  of  this  nature,  in  which  the  resem- 
Diance  to  carcmoma  was  very  close.  The  Treaimmt  consists  in  thoroughly 
scraping  the  surface  and  applying  chloride  of  zinc  (40  grs.  to  3  j)  and  iodoform'; 
or  excision  of  the  ulcer  may  be  required. 
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STRICTURE -SIMPLE,  SYPHILITIC  AND  MALI&NANT. 

Stricture  may  be  met  ^A'ifch  in  any  part  of  the  large  intestine,  but  it  occnrs 
w  i  th  very  varying  degrees  of  frequency  in  different  portions  of  that  gut.  i^xces- 
sively  rarely  met  with  in  the  ascending  or  transverse,  of  unfrequent  occurrence 
in  the  descending  colon,  it  becomes  more  common  in  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and 
very  frequently  occurs  at  about  the  junction  of  this  portion  of  the  colon  witn 
the  rectum.  In  the  rectum  itself  it  is  most  commonly  found  either  at  the  upper 
p?rt  from  four  to  six  inches  above  the  anus,  or  else  a  little  above  that  aperture. 

The  frequent  passage  of  small  quantities  of  liquid  f^ces,  with  occasional 
constipation,  should  always  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  stricture. 

lb  is  of  three  kinds  :  1,  the  simple,  dependent  on  simple  thickening  of  the 
intestinal  coats  ;  2,  the  syphilitic;  and  3,  the  malignant,  consisting  of  a  can- 
cerous growth  of  the  walls  of  the  gut. 

Simple  or  Fibrous  Stricture  of  the  rectum  is  most  commonly  situated 
within  easy  reach  of  the  finger,  about  three  inches  from  the  anus.  It  most 
commonly  occurs  in  elderly  people,  and  with  special  frequency  m  females. 
It  may  result  from  any  condition  which  leads  to  the  formation  of  cicatricial 
tissue  in  the  wall  of  the  bowel.  Thus  it  may  follow  injury  of  the  part, 
especially  if  attended  with  sloughing  and  loss  of  substance  as  sometimes 
happens  during  parturition.  A  common  cause  is  the  contraction  following  the 
healing  of  ulcers  of  various  kinds  such  as  those  due  to  chronic  dysentery, 
chancres,  and  possibly  tuberculous  ulceration.  Harrison  Cripps  believes  that  the 
frequent  spasm  induced  by  the  irritation  of  ulcers  and  other  conditions  in  the 
rectum  takes  an  important  share  in  gradually  causing  actual  organic  stricture. 
In  some  cases  the  narrowing  is  really  caused  by  inflammatory  thickening  out- 
side the  gat,  especially  in  women  who  have  suffered  from  pelvic  cellulitis  after 
labour.    In  such  cases  the  stricture  is  seated  just  within  reach  of  the  finger. 

The  Symptoms  of  simple  stricture  of  the  rectum  consist  at  first  of  some 
difficulty  in  defecation,  the  patient  being  obliged  to  strain  at  stool.  Often 
there  is  a  history  of  alternating  diarrhcea  and  constipation.  The  stricture 
becomes  temporarily  blocked  by  scybala,  and  when  these  escape  an  attack  of 
spurious  diarrhoea  follows,  the  liquid  matter  which  is  passed  being  largely 
mucus  poured  out  by  the  irritated  mucous  membrane  above  the  stricture. 
When  the  stricture  is  quite  low  down  the  faeces  may  be  flattened,  narrowed  or 
furrowed,  but  in  most  instances  this  symptom  is  not  noticeable.  There  is  very 
commonly  pain  in  defgecation,  with  occasional  passage  of  some  mucus  or  blood  ; 
and  dyspeptic  symptoms,  with  flatulent  distension  of  the  abdomen,  are  apt  to 
come  on.  As  a  rule  the  stricture  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  finger,  so  that  its 
precise  situation  and  diameter  can  be  ascertained.  The  examination  should 
never  be  made  with  the  patient  leaning  over  a  chair,  as  in  this  position  the 
gut  is  drawn  up,  and  the  stricture  may  then  be  taken  out  of  reach.  A 
stricture  beyond  the  reach  of  the  finger  may  be  examined  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  well-greased  bougie,  attention  being  paid  to  the  curve  which  the 
rectum  makes  laterally,  as  well  as  from  before  backwards.  The  information 
gained  in  this  way  is  very  uncertain,  as  the  point  of  the  instrument  is  apt  to 
hitch  in  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  opposite  the  promontory  of  the 
sacrum  ;  and  thus  there  may  seem  to  be  a  constriction,  which  in  reality  does 
not  exist.  Unless  great, care  be  taken  the  mucous  membrane  may  actually  be 
lacerated,  and  the  instrument  even  forced  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.    In  other 
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o  y ear      rn       If  "^''^  ^"'^  ^^""^^'^^  ^'^^^^^^  through  a  long  se' 

o  yeais.    In  others  the  coutractbn  may  so  on  iiKTo-iRin,r  n,.fn  of  V  . 

P  ete  occlusion  takes  place.   This  co.ditif  uL  a  s     W  ^  X 

be  occlusion  ,s  complete,  life  may  continue  for  several  Tek     but  » 

ruSertiToV:        "'"r  -"'-"the'svmp  0"^  0 

cicucc  intestinal  obstruction,  death  occurrino-  in  a  few  rlavR    ThjJ  i.L  i  ui 

always  due  to  yolyulus  or  kinking  of  the  dilated  b  .S'  boyf^^\ 
^^:iZZT^^  of  the  stricture  'td~ 

va^il  .        ^      '  "^"^  ^°t°      ischio-rectal  space,  or  into  the 

as  iel?  .  T  T""'  of  pus  from  this  source 

ed  i'r'       "'7"'"'  ^^"^^-^      '''''''''''  ^^^"oh  falls  into  an 

mZ\  nf      f'  "^^^  emaciation  and  hectic,  to  which  the  impair- 

ment of  nutrition  consequent  npon  the  disturbance  of  digestion  adds  materially 

carefuTv^riT       .  '^''''^^      ^'P^  moderately  open,  but  purgation 

caiefully  avoided,  as  it  is  a  source  of  much  irritation.  Castor-oil,  Cadsbad 
salts,  or  sahne  aperient  mineral  waters  in  small  doses  suit  best.  The  diet  should 
oe  carefully  regulated,  and  the  strength  kept  up.  An  occasional  enema  will 
otten  give  considerable  relief.    Small  glycerine  enemata  are  especially  useful. 

ihe  smgwal  treatment  of  simple  stricture  of  the  rectum  consists  in  dilating 
tne  canal  at  its  constricted  point.    If  this  be  within  reach  of  the  linger  the 
auatation  can  readily  be  carried  out.    If  it  be  above  the  upper  part  of  the 
lectum,  and  the  stricture  be  tight,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  introduce  the 
proper  instruments  with  certainty.     When  the  stricture  is  low  down,  so 
til  at  the  end  of  the  finger  can  be  introduced  into  it,  it  may  readily  be  dilated 
by  introducing  a  rectum-bougie  every  second  day,  and  gradually  increasing 
the  size  of  the  instrument.    If  the  stricture  yield  but  slowly,  and  be  very 
tight  and  indurated,  I  have  found  it  a  convenient  plan  to  introduce  a 
sheathed  probe-pointed  bistoury  into  it  and  to  notch  it  toM-ards  its  posterior 
aspect,  where  this  may  be  done  without  danger  to  the  peritoneum.   A  tent 
of  compressed  sponge  should  then  be  introduced,  and  left  in  for  twelve  hours. 
On  its  withdrawal,  bougies  may  more  readily  be  passed  ;  or  the  dilatation 
may  be  carried  on  by  means  of  tents.    When  the  stricture  is  above  the  reach 
of  the  finger,  a  good  deal  of  management  will  be  required  to  make  the  bougie 
enter  it.    This  is  best  done  by  placing  the  patient  on  his  left  side,  and  using 
a  moderate-sized  elastic  bougie,  softened  in  warm  water  and  well  greased, 
which  must  be  passed  Avithout  the  employment  of  any  force.    When  once  the 
Burgeon  has  introduced  one,  others  can  readily  be  made  to  follow  in  the  same  • 
track.    The  great  danger  in  introducing  a  bougie  high  up  is  that  of  mistaking 
the  obstruction  offered  by  its  point  coming  into"  contact  wdth  one  of  the 
valvular  folds  of  mucous  membrane  present  in  this  situation,  for  that  of  the 
stricture,  and,  by  pushing  on  the  instrument,  perforating  the  bowel— an 
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accident  that  would  probably  occasion  fatal  peritonitis.  «/|;^^^^^^^^^^^ 
duction  of  bougies,  the  bowels  must  be  kept  regular  by  means  of  laxatives 
"e  occtio^ial  ^    of  enemata.    If  much  pain  or  ^ 
by  their  use,  opium  should  be  administered  internally  or  m  the  form  o  sup 
pos  U)i^s    Though  a  simple  stricture  of  the  rectum  may  be  much  relieved  by 
fhe  use  of  bougies,  it  is  seldom,  I  think,  cured  by  this  means  ;  there  being  a 
great  tendency  in  it  to  contract  as  soon  as  the  treatment  is  ^iscontinued^ 
^  Dilatation  may  sometimes  conveniently  be  effected  by  the  use  of  Todd  , 
dilator  (Fig.  819).    This  is  introduced  closed,  covered  with  a  thm  mdia-iubbei 
sheath,  so  as  to  avoid  nipping  the  mucous  membrane.    It  is  then  expanded  to 
the  required  extent  by  pressing  on  a  trigger  m  the  handle. 


Dilatation  may 


In  very  obstinate  cases  of  stricture  m  which  simple  dilatation  has  failed 
linear  proctotomy  may  sometimes  be  practised  with  good  results. 
This  is  done  by  freely  dividing  the  stricture,  the  wall  of  the 
rectum  below  it,  and  the  sphincter  with  a  probe-pointed 
bistoury.  The  division  should  be  made  exactly  in  the  middle 
line  behind.  Bleeding  may  be  arrested  by  ligatures,  and  the 
wound  should  be  plugged  with  strips  of  gauze,  and  subse- 
quently irrigated  daily  with  warm  boric  acid  lotion. 

If  complete  obstruction  occur,  purgatives  must  on  no 
account  be  given.  An  endeavour  should  be  made  to  relieve 
the  patient  by  the  use  of  enemata  of  olive-oil,  and  the 
strength  should  be  supported  by  a  diet  that  is  nourishing, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  leaves  little  or  no  sohd  residue. 
Opium  in  small  doses  frequently  given  will  relieve  the  pain 
and  prevent  sickness  ;  under  this  treatment  the  bowels  may 
eventually  act  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time.  In  a  case 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  the  obstruction 
gave  way  after  it  had  lasted  for  about  five  weeks,  some 
hardened  fgeces  with  bloody  mucus  being  discharged  and 
speedily  followed  by  abundant  motions.  Should  the  obstruc- 
tion, however,  continue,  and  the  patient  consequently  be  in 
imminent  danger  of  death,  colotomy  should  be  performed. 

Syphilitic  Stricture  of  the  Rectum  is  met  with 
usually  within  easy  reach  of  the  finger,  and  chiefly  in  young 
women  under  thirty,  rarely  in  men.  The  pathological  changes 
to  which  it  is  due  have  already  been  described  in  the  Chapter  on  Syphilis, 
Yol.  I.,  p.  1155.  The  fact  that  this  disease  is  almost  exclusively  met 
with  in  women  has  led  to  the  idea  that  it  may  be  due  to  direct  infec- 
tion of  the  bowel  or  to  extension  of  disease  from  the  vagina,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  to  support  this  view-.  It  is  always  a  tertiary  affection, 
and  is  seldom  associated  with  any  affection  of  the  vagina.  It  is  almost 
exclusively  met  with  amongst  the  poorer  classes,  and  in  hospital  practice. 
To  the  finger  introduced  into  the  bowel  it  feels  as  if  there  were  an  irregular 
thickened  cicatricial  constriction  of  the  mucous  membrane.  This  may  be 
limited  to  the  lower  part  of  the  bowel,  but  frequently  extends  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  finger.  The  examination  causes  the  patient  the  most  intense 
pain,  as  there  is  often  ulceration  in  the  constricted  region.  Sometimes 
under  proper  treatment  the  ulcers  may  be  made  to  heal,  and  then  the  dense 
irregular  cicatricial  bands  alone  will  be  felt.    There  are  usually  evidences 


Fig.  819.— Rectum- 
Dilator. 
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and  are  mLd  with  Wood    ul  m,      T.r,      '  i'^,  ^Tf"^  1'^'". 

Treatment.-The  patient  must  be  put  under  the  usual  constitutional 

treatment  for  syphilis.  If  ulceration  is  still  present 
the  best  treatment  consists  in  passing  bougies  of 
cocoa-nut  butter,  each  containing  about  four  to  five 
grains  of  iodoform,  into  the  rectum  once  a  day.  Jf 
this  do  not  succeed,  similar  bougies,  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  not  ex- 
ceeding 1^  of  a  grain,  may  be  used  instead.  Iq 
many  cases  nothing  succeeds  so  long  as  the  diseased 
surface  is  irritated  by  the  passage  of  faces,  and 
then  colotomy  must  be  performed  as  the  only 
means  of  giving  relief.  Should  the  ulcers  heal 
without  necessitating  colotomy,  the  cicatricial  con- 
traction resulting  from  them  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  a  simple  stricture.  The  extent  of  the 
disease  usually,  however,  makes  this  form  of  stric- 
ture extremely  intractable. 

Carcinoma  of  the   Rectum  —  Malignant 
Stricture.— The  form  of  cancer  met  with  in  the 
rectum  is  almost  invariably  the  Columnar  Carci- 
noma.   Its  structure  has  been  fully  described  in 
the  Chapter  on  Tumours  (Vol.  I.,  p.  1074).    In  the 
rectum  it  varies  somewhat  in  structure  in  different 
cases.    In  some  the  epithelial  structure  is  very 
abundant,  the  growth  being  composed  of  a  closely- 
packed  mass  of  tubes  resembling  enlarged  crypts 
of  Lieberkiihn,  between  which  lie  the  vessels,  sup- 
ported  by  a   delicate  connective  tissue  closely 
infiltrated  with  small  round  cells.    In  others  the 
glandular  element  is  much  less  developed,  the 
fibrous  stroma  being  more  fully  developed,  and 
showing  in  some  cases  a  tendency  to  contract  like 
that  of  a  scirrhus.    All  degrees  may  be  met  with  between  these  two  extremes. 
The  clinical  features  vary  with  the  structure.    The  softer  varieties  grow  more 
rapidly,  implicate  surrounding  structures  more  widely,  and  tend  to  infect  the 
lymphatic  glands  and  internal  organs,  but  lead  to  a  less  complete  stricture 
of  the  gut.    The  firmer  varieties  grow  slowly,  and  often  ■  exist  a  long  time 
without  giving  rise  to  secondary  growths,  while  from  their  tendency  to 
contract  they  cause  great  narrowing  of  the  gut.    The  softer  forms  usually 
appear  us  flat  cauliflower  growths  springing  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  gut, 
and  tending  in  most  cases  to  spread  circularly  round  it.    They  are  usually 
extremely  painful,  and  bleed  readily  when  examined.    They  slough  early,  and 
cause  extensive  destruction  of  the  bowel.    The  firmer  varieties  form  hard, 


Fig.  S20.— Syphilitic  Ulceration 
and  Stricture  of  Rectum,  a. 
Edge  of  ulcer ;  6.  opening  of 
fistula. 
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nodulated  growths  projecting-  into  the  gut,  greatly  narrowing  its  calibre. 
They  ulcerate  slowly  and  bleed  less  readily. 

True  scirrhus,  that  is  to  say,  glandular  carcinoma,  with  firm  fibrous  stroma, 
is  said  to  have  been  met  with  in  the  rectum.  If  such  be  the  case  it  is  certainly 
very  rare.  Colloid  cancer  also,  arising  apparently  from  colloid  degeneration  of 
a  columnar  carcinoma,  has  been  met  with,  but  is  exceedingly  rare. 

The  tumours  described  as  Encephaloid  have  probably  been  soft  malignant 
sarcomata  commencing  in  the  gut  or  in  its  coats,  but  these  cases  are  so  rare 
that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty  as  to  their  structure. 
•  Carcinoma  is  usually  seated  from  three  to  five  inches  above  the  anus,  and 
may  implicate  a  considerable  portion  of  the  bowel,  extending  upwards  rather 
than  downwards,  giving  rise  to  considerable  contraction,  ending  in  some  cases 
in  complete  occlusion  of  the  gut. 

Symptoms.— Cancer  of  the  rectum  is  met  with  chiefly  in  middle  life,  but 
sometimes  does  not  occur  until  advanced  age.  Both  sexes  are  equally  liable 
to  it ;  if  anything,  it  is  more  frequent  in  women  than  in  men. 

It  is  very  insidious  in  most  cases  in  its  early  manifestations.    A  sense:  of 


Fig.  821.— Cancer  of  Upper  Part  of  Rectum.    At  X  perforation  leading  to  fatal  Peritonitis 
took  place,  during  administration  of  an  Enema. 


uneasiness,  a  tendency  to  diarrhoea,  a  shght  discharge  of  blood  or  mucus,  a 
feeling  as  if  the  patient  had  piles,  are  usually  the  only  early  evidences  of  the 
development  of  this  distressing  disease.  After  a  time  the  rectal  pain  becomes 
very  severe.  There  is  now  a  constant  feehng  of  pain  and  weight  in  the  gut, 
with  a  sensation  as  if  the  bowels  had  not  been  completely  relieved,  together 
with  the  discharge  of  mucus,  blood,  or  pus,  and  some  flattening  of  the  fseces. 
The  patient  experiences  most  intense  suffering  during  defsecation,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  passage  of  fseces  over  the  raw  and  ulcerated  surface.  This  pain 
is  not  confined  merely  to  the  diseased  part,  where  the  sensation  is  of  a  burning 
character,  but  usually  radiates  round  the  loins  and  down  the  thighs,  and  is  so 
severe  that  the  patient  looks  forward  to  each  action  of  the  bowels  with  the 
greatest  dread,  and  restrains  it  as  long  as  possible.  The  whole  nervous  system 
at  last  participates  in  this  continually  recurring  suff'ering  ;  the  countenance 
becomes  anxious  ;  the  spirits  are  depressed  ;  sleep  and  digestion  are  destroyed. 
The  patient's  condition  is  indeed  truly  miserable,  between  the  dread  of  exces- 
sive suffering  when  the  bowels  act,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fear  of  impending 
obstruction  on  the  other.  In  many  instances  he  is  worn  out  by  this  suffering, 
occasionally  combined  with  the  cachexia  induced  by  the  contamination  of  the 
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system  and  the  development  of  secondary  visceral  j^rovvths.  Not  unfrenuentiv 
the  misery  is  much  increased  by  the  formation  of  fistulous  ope     ^  J 
howel,  and  communication  between  it  and  neighbonrin^  pa  ts,  s  1 
vagina  bladder,  or  urethra,  with  cancerous  implication  of  Ihem     Fla  uV 
we  1  as  fences  thus  get  entrance  into  the  bladder  or  vagina  ;  the  flatus  a  sin. 
out  with  a  rush  the  faeces  sometimes  obstructing  the  urethra,  and  ofin  v  ^ 
seriously  irritating  the  bladder,  producing  strangury  and  great  pain  ^ 
On  examination  of  the  rectum  with  the  finger,  the  condition^  will  be  found 
to  vary  much  m  different  cases.    The  growth  is  hard  and  irregular,  u  ua  iv 
extensively  ulcerated  and  has  a  raised  well-defined  edge,  which  is  eve  ted  and 
may  even  overhang  the  surrounding  mucous  membrane.    The  growth  mJt 
limited  0  one  aspect  of  the  bowel,  so  that  its  whole  outline  can  be  felt  bu 
ft-equen  ly  it  surrounds  the  gut,  and  the  finger  enters  the  contracted  lum^n  L 
the  centre  of  the  mass.    In  such  case  the  circular  growth  is  often  more  or  less 
prolapsed  into  the  part  of  the  rectum  below  it,  giving  to  the  finger  a  sensation 
not  unlike  that  of  the  cervix  uteri,  the  narrowed  lumen  being  felt  at  the  anex 
of  hard  projecting  mass.    When  the  growth  is  low  down,  the  anus  is  often 
unusually  patulous  ;  when  high  up,  the  condition  of  "  ballooning  of  the 
rectum  '  is  often  the  first  thing  which  attracts  attention  on  introducing  i^he 
finger  (p.  954).  ^ 

Death  may  put  an  end  to  the  patient's  sufferings  in  several  ways  •  by 
exhaustion  from  pam  and  continuous  discharge,  together  with  constitutional 
cachexia  ;  by  perforation  of  the  cancerous  mass,  which,  ulcerating  through  at 
some  point,  opens  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or  by  hsemorrhage,  inducing  fatal 
collapse  ;  and  in  other  instances  by  faecal  obstruction,  as  in  the  case  of  simple 
stricture.  The  reason  Avhy  intestinal  obstruction  is  not  more  common  than  it 
is  m  cancer  of  the  rectum  is,  that  in  many  cases  the  diseased  mass  ulcerates 
and  necroses  more  rapidly  than  it  grows  into  the  bowel,  and  thus  an  irregular 
chasm  is  left  in  its  centre,  through  which  the  feeces  pass. 

Treatment.— This  must  necessarily  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  be  merely 
palliative.    The  bowels  must  be  relieved  by  occasional  doses  of  castor-oil  or 
by  emollient  enemata.    The  patient's  sufferings  may  in  many  cases  be  much 
relieved  by  limiting  him  to  a  diet  composed  solely  of  material  not  likely  to 
leave  any  solid  residue,  such  as  carefully  prepared  and  strained  arrowi'oot,  and 
meat-broths  of  various  kinds,  to  which  a  little  brandy  or  wine  may  be  added. 
If  the  patient  at  the  same  time  be  kept  warm  in  bed  in  the  recumbent  position 
so  as  to  economise  force  as  much  as  possible,  he  may  maintain  his  strength 
fairly  well  on  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  food.    Small  doses  of  opium 
may  be  given  to  relieve  pain.    On  this  diet  one  action  of  the  bowels  about 
every  three  weeks  will  be  quite  sufficient.    It  will  usually  occur  spontaneously 
without  the  necessity  of  administering  a  purgative.    If  there  is  much  pain, 
hypodermic  injections  of  morphine,  often  to  a  large  amount,  are  required  to 
lessen  the  patient's  distress. 

As  further  palliative  treatment  Colotomy  may  be  required.  This  operation 
is  performed  for  one  of  three  reasons : — 1.  To  relieve  the  intense  agony 
resulting  from  the  passage  of  faeces  over  the  ulcerated  cancerous  mass  ;  2.  To 
relieve  the  suffering  and  discomfort  occasioned  by  the  fajces  jjassing  into  the 
bladder  or  vagina  ;  3.  For  the  relief  of  more  or  less  complete  obstruction, 
giving  rise  to  distension  of  the  abdomen,  with  retained  ffeces.  Colotomy  as  a 
palliative  has  proved  most  successful  in  affording  the  desired  relief ;  by  its 
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means  life  may  be  prolonged  as  well  as  rendered  more  endurable.  Attempted 
dilatation  by  means  of  bougies,  the  application  of  caustics,  or  crushing  the 
tumour  by  means  of  the  finger-forceps,  as  recommended  by  Amussat,  are 
worse  than  useless.  They  cause  great  pain  and  irritation,  hasten  ulceration, 
and  aggravate  the  disease. 

Excision  of  the  Tumour.  Partial  excision  of  the  Rectum  or 
Proctectomy  is  an  operation  which  has  lately  been  revived  with  considerable 
success.  Recaraier,  Yidal,  and  others  attempted  the  removal  of  the  tumour 
when  near  the  anus  by  ligaturing  its  base  and  allowing  it  to  slough  away,  but 
excision  of  a  portion  of  the  rectum  was  first  performed,  according  to  Velpeau, 
by  Faget  in  1739.  He  took  away  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  circumference  of 
the  gut  and  cured  his  patient.  The  operation  was  revived  in  1826  by  Lisfranc, 
who  operated  in  nine  cases,  with  five  recoveries.  The  operation,  however,  fell 
again  into  discredit  until,  in  1854,  Chassaignac  introduced  the  ecraseur,  and 
applied  it  to  the  removal  of  rectal  growths.  Since  then  Nussbaum,  A^olkmann, 
Czerny,  Kraske,  and  others  in  aermany,  and  Holmes,  Allingham,  Harrison 
Cripps,  Ball  and  others  in  this  country,  have  done  much  to  revive  the  opera- 
tion. The  cases  suitable  for  removal  are,  according  to  Cripps,  about  one 
in  five  of  those  that  come  under  observation.  The  conditions  which  are 
favourable  for  operation  are  the  following  : — The  patient  must  not  be  too  old, 
and  must  be  in  fair  health  ;  the  growth  must  be  so  situated  that  the  finger 
can  be  passed  beyond  it,  and  it  must  be  freely  movable,  not  having  implicated 
surrounding  parts  or  glands.  The  most  favourable  cases  are  those  limited  to 
one  side,  especially  the  posterior.  It  is  an  important  question  how  far  the 
dissection  can  be  carried  upwards  without  wounding  the  peritoneum.  Cripps 
states  that  in  the  male  the  distance  from  the  recto-vesical  pouch  to  the  anus 
is  two  and  a  half  inches  when  the  bladder  is  empty,  and  an  additional  inch 
when  it  is  distended.  In  the  female  the  distance  from  the  recto-uterine  pouch 
to  the  anus  is  somewhat  greater. 

The  removal  of  a  malignant  growth  from  the  rectum  is  accomplished  as 
follows  : — If  it  be  very  small,  and  situated  very  low  down,  it  may  be  possible 
to  bring  it  into  view  by  forcible  dilatation  of  the  anus  with  the  two  first  fingers 
of  each  hand.  After  this  the  anus  will  usually  be  sufficiently  relaxed  to  allow 
of  the  affected  portion  of  the  gut  being  seized  and  drawn  out  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  allow  of  the  free  removal  of  the  growth  by  the  ecraseur  or  scissors.  Cases 
in  which  this  is  practicable  are,  however,  very  rare. 

The  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  bowel,  including  the  whole  circumference, 
or  a  considerable  part  of  one  side,  can  be  safely  performed  only  when  the  anus 
has  been  enlarged  by  incision.  The  operation  is  thus  performed  :  The  rectum 
having  been  thoroughly  cleansed  with  an  enema  immediately  before  the  opera- 
tion, the  patient  is  placed  in  the  lithotomy  position,  and  a  curved  sharp-pointed 
•bistoury,  guarded  by  the  left  forefinger,  is  passed  in  at  the  anus  ;  the  handle 
is  then  raised  so  that  the  point  is  made  to  pierce  the  gut  and  appear  superfi- 
cially close  to  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  exactly  in  the  middle  line  ;  the  parts 
between  the  coccyx  and  anus  are  then  divided  by  a  single  cut.  If  more  room 
be  required  during  the  operation  it  may  be  obtained  by  removing  the  coccyx. 
The  bleeding  must  now  be  arrested,  and  a  stout  ligature  maybe  passed  through 
on  either  side,  by  which  the  wound  may  be  held  widely  open.  An  incision  is 
then  carried  from  the  margin  of  the  wound  on  one  side  in  a  curved  direction 
round  the  anus  to  a  corresponding  point  on  the  other  side.    If  the  anus  itself 


<X'o        D/snASJss  01.-  ■run  tectum  and  anus. 

skill.    The  gut  can  now  be  separated  posteriorlv  without  an/.n*  ,! 

means  of  the  «„go.,  aided  by  the  seissoi.  at  the  A2Z^^ 

A\  hen  the  sides  are  separated  the  o-ut  musf  Hp  rlmwn  Ko.i       i  i 

in  cue  male,    io  avoid  woundmir  the  urethn  hi  h^-^  rv,„i^      i  l^'"""^^"' 
catheter  should  be  passed  at  this  stage  o^f  t^o^rti^^ 
elt  from  the  wound.    The  gut  having  now  been  separated  it  may  be  cut  t  - 
by  means  oi:  scssors.    During  the  operation  bleeding  must  be  arrested  bv  , 
use  of  forc.pressure  forceps.    The  hemorrhage  can  in  this  wa"  I  y 'b^^ 
under  control,  and  seldom  causes  any  great  trouble.    Having  completed  h 
excision,  most  Surgeons  follow  Cripps's  advice  and  make  no  Lip  br 
down  the  mucous  membrane  to  the  anus  ;  the  stitches  are  very  likely  to  ^^-e 
way,  and  burrowing  of  septic  matter  is  more  likely  to  occur  than  if  the  who 
wound  IS  left  open     Volkmann  and  Czerny,  however,  recommend  the  of 
sutures  in  order  to  lessen  the  amount  of  raw  surface  and  therefore  the  subse 
quent  tendency  to  stricture.    If  sutures  be  used  they  should  include  not  onlv 
the  skm  and  mucous  membrane  but  should  be  passed  deeply,  as  Ball  suff^ests 
through  the  surrounding  tissues.    The  posterior  incision  should  be  left  freely' 
open.    The  wound  should  be  thoroughly  sponged  with  some  antiseptic  solution 
chloride  of  zmc  (gr.  40  to  3])  being  by  far  the  most  efficient.    It  may  then 
be  dusted  with  iodoform.  ^ 

The  after-treatment  consists  in  well  syringing  the  wound  once  or  twice  a 
day  with  some  antiseptic  solution,  and  the  application  of  iodoform  The 
bowels  must  be  prevented  from  acting  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  by  proper 
diet  and  the  admmistration  of  opium.  Heahng  takes  place  slowly,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  becomes  drawn  down  considerably  towards  the  skin. 
Stricture  almost  necessarily  results  if  the  whole  circumference  of  the  bowel* 
have  been  removed.  To  obviate  this,  Cripps  recommends  that  a  large  bougie 
should  be  passed  daily  after  the  first  fortnight,  and  allowed  to  remain^in 
position  for  some  hours  daily.  This  should  be  continued  for  a  month,  and 
then  the  bougie  passed  once  daily  for  a  year  or  longer.  Incontinence  of  fjeces 
is  more  rare.  Cripps  states  that  it  occurred  in  seven  cases  out  of  thirty-six, 
and  in  six  others  there  was  a  slight  escape  when  the  motions  were  liquid. 

Removal  of  a  part  of  the  circumference  is  a  much  more  successfnl  operation. 
It  is  performed  in  the  same  way  as  that  just  described,  but  the  healthy  mucous 
membrane  and  the  corresponding  part  of  the  anus  must  be  preserved  unin- 
jured, a  longitudinal  incision  with  scissors  being  carried  up  the  bowel  on  each 
side  of  the  morbid  growth.  It  is  seldom  followed  either  by  incontinence  of 
fteces  or  serious  stricture  of  the  bowel. 

Wound  of  the  peritoneum  is  a  serious  but  not  necessarily  fatal  accident. 
If  the  opening  be  small  and  within  reach,  it  must  be  closed  by  sutures.  If 
this  cannot  be  done,  according  to  Bardenheuer  the  patient  is  given  the  best 
chance  of  life  by  the  introduction  of  a  full-sized  drainage-tube  into  the 
peritoneal  pouch  from  the  rectum. 

The  mortality  of  the  operation  is  considerable,  but  has  been  much  reduced 
during  recent  years.  Ball  has  collected  175  cases  with  a  death-rate  of  16-5 
per  cent.  Harrison  Cripps  has  performed  partial  excision  of  the  rectum  38 
times  with  only  3  deaths.  Of  the  35  patients  who  recovered,  the  subsequent 
history  of  7  was  not  known  j  in  10  there  was  recurrence  within  a  year,  and  in 
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5  after  periods  varying  from  one  to  three  years  ;  1  died  in  a  year  without 
recurrence.  In  12  no  recurrence  had  occurred  :— 3  under  one  year,  1  after 
eighteen  months,  1  after  two  years,  1  after  three  years,  2  after  four  years,  1 
after  five  years,  2  after  six  years,  and  1  after  twelve  years. 

Cancer  of  the  rectum  is  not  uncommonly  met  with  too  high  up,  as  Yolk- 
mann  says,  to  be  reached  from  below  by  the  operation  above  described,  and  too 
low  to  be  reached  by  laparotomy.  For  these  cases,  Kraske,  of  Freiburg,  devised 
the  operation  which  goes  by  his  name.  The  patient  is  placed  on  his  right 
side,  and  an  incision  is  made  in  the  middle  line  from  the  second  sacral  spine 
to  the  anus,  which  need  not  be  divided.  The  gluteus  maximus  on  the  left  side 
is  then  separated  with  an  elevator  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  sacrum,  and  the 
coccyx  is  excised.  The  great  and  small  sacro-sciatic  hgaments  are  next  in  the 
same  way  separated  from  the  sacrum,  and  the  left  side  of  the  wound  forcibly 
drawn  outwards  with  a  strong  spatula.  If  more  room  is  required,  a  portion 
of  the  lateral  mass  of  the  sacrum  may  be  cut  away  with  a  chisel.  If  the  bone 
is  cut  in  a  line  commencing  on  the  left  edge  at  the  level  of  the  third  posterior 
sacral  foramen,  and  running  in  a  curved  direction  inwards  and  downwards 
past  the  third  foramen  and  through  the  fourth  to  the  left  cornu  of  the  sacrum, 
no  important  nerves  or  other  parts  need  be  wounded.  The  anterior  division 
of  the  third  sacral  nerve  is  protected,  and  the  sacral  canal  is  not  opened.  The 
'gut  now  comes  so  fully  into  view  that  it  can  be  removed  as  high  as  its  junction 
:  with  the  sigmoid  flexure.  The  lower  part  of  the  bowel  may  be  preserved,  if  it 
is  healthy.  In  this  operation  the  peritoneum  will  probably  be  opened  in  most 
cases.  Should  this  happen,  the  opening  must  be  plugged  with  a  sponge  or 
some  antiseptic  wool  until  the  operation  is  completed.  The  edges  of  the 
wound  in  the  peritoneum  should  then  be  accurately  brought  together  with  silk 
sutures,  after  which,  if  the  anal  portion  of  the  gut  has  been  left,  the  upper 
part  may  be  brought  down  and  sutured  to  it  anteriorly,  the  posterior  part 
being  left  open  for  drainage.  Complete  suture  of  the  upper  end  to  the  lower 
has  seldom  succeeded. 

Bardenheuer  has  operated  in  a  somewhat  different  way  in  similar  cases  of 
I  high  disease.    A  median  incision  is  made  from  the  posterior  border  of  the 

i  anus  to  the  middle  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  soft  parts  are  reflected  from  the 
back  of  the  bone.  The  sacro-sciatic  ligaments  are  cut  through  and  the  sacrum 
divided  transversely  at  the  level  of  the  third  sacral  foramen.  The  hand  can 
now  readily  be  introduced  into  the  pelvis,  and  the  subsequent .  steps  of  the 
operation  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  Kraske's  method.  The  upper  part  of 
the  rectum  is  drawn  down  and  sutured  to  the  anal  portion,  or  if  this  is  im- 

ii  possible,  it  is  sutured  into  the  wound.  Ball,  of  Dublin,  has  employed  this 
method  with  success  in  four  cases.  Of  the  cases  in  which  Konig  operated 
by  Kraske's  method  the  mortality  was  12  per  cent. 

I  Intussusception  of  the  Rectum  as  a  consequence  of  a  malignant  growth 
[fis  a  very  rare  condition.  In  two  cases  of  this  kind  under  the  care  of  Barker 
:  in  University  College  Hospital  the  tumour  projected  from  the  anus  with  each 
action  of  the  bowels  and  bled  freely.  Digital  examination  showed  that  the 
reflexion  of  the  rectal  wall  was  situated  about  three  inches  from  the  anus.  A 
double  row  of  stitches  was  passed  through  the  entering  and  reflected  layers, 
and  the  apex  of  the  intussusceptum  including  the  tumour  was  cut  away. 
Both  patients  made  a  rapid  recovery. 

Carcinoma  of  the  Anus. — The  anus  is  rarely  affected  by  extension  of 
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and  It  IS  then  always  squamous  carcinoma  (Fig.  ;]!)(;  p  io7^>  Vol  M  i' 
forms  a  nodular  projectiou,  often  resembling  a  swollen  externalpile,  iV.r'whio ! 
Miave  nuM-e  than  once  sec.i  it  mistaken,    h  ulcerates  later  than  tl,e  sa 
disease  in  other  situations,  the  mass  oi'ten  reaching  the  si.e  of  a  pige  .'s  eg^ 


Fig.  822.— Papillaiy  Polypus  of  the  Rectum  (x  200). 


Fig.  S23.— Large  Papillary  Polypus  nfdio 
Rectum. 


before  the  surface  gives  way.  If  limited  in  extent  it  may  be  excised  by  an 
operation  similar  to  that  for  removal  of  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum 

Sarcoma  of  the  Rectum  is  very  rare.     Eokitausky  has  described  a 
nodular  form  of  spmdle-celled  sarcoma.    I  have  seen  such  growths  formiiicr ' 
large  and  somewhat  pale  tuberous  masses  projecting  into  the  interior  of  the 


^^''■,7mm^l"fml  h!,-S''*,T  ^^'^a  S25.-Polypus  of  the  Rectum  cut  opeu, 

lemoved  fiom  child  ,  year.s  old.  showing  cysts  lined  by  Columnar  Epithelium. 

gut  and  even  protruding  through  the  anus,  giving  rise  to  the  same  train  of 
local  symptoms  as  characterize  cancer  of  the  gut,  but  with  less  pain.  In  such 
cases  as  these  the  disease  may,  if  limited  or  pedunculated,  be  removed  by  the 
ecraseur.  By  means  of  this  instrument  I  have  removed  from  the  inside  of  the 
gut  a  tumour  of  this  kind  nearly  as  large  as  a  man's  fist.  Recurrence  may  of  ■ 
course  be  expected,  but  the  patient  will  get  relief  for  a  time. 
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Papilloma  or  Villous  Tumour.-Large  papillomata,  the  papilla  of  which 
branch  repeatedly,  and  are  covered  by  columnar  epithehum,  are  occasionally 
m  Uvith  in  the  rectum.  They  closely  resemble  carcinoma  but  are  recognized 
by  their  slow  growth  and  by  their  being  pedunculated.  They  cause  hsemoi- 
rhage  and  some  obstruction  of  the  bowel.  They  can  readily  be  removed  by 
the  ecraseur  or  by  ligature,  and  seldom  return.  The  accompanying  figure 
/Fio-  823)  represents  a  pedunculated  mass  which  was  removed  from  tne 
rectum  of  a  man  by  Marshall.    Fig.  822  is  taken  from  a  portion  of  the  same 

Adenoma.— This  is  most  commonly  met  with  as  the  simple  polypus  of  the 
rectum  in  young  children.  The  adenomatous  polypus  is  usually  single  and  is 
attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  by  a  slender  pedicle.  Its  surface  is 
usually  smooth,  but  it  may  be  lobulated  (Fig.  824)  or  papillary,  and  may 
contain  cysts.  Its  structure  is  that  of  a  tubular  adenoma,  the  glandular 
spaces,  which  exactly  resemble  the  crypts  of  Lieberkiihn,  lymg  m  a  fibrous 
stroma,  which  may  compose  the  bulk  of  the  growth.  In  children  haemorrhage 
is  the  most  common  symptom,  and  to  this  may  be  added  tenesmus  and  pro- 
lapse of  the  bowel.  It  may  give  rise  to  some  irritabihty  of  the  bladder  and 
thus  simulate  stone.  Polypi  are  easily  removed  by  the  application  of  a 
lio-ature,  or  by  twisting  through  the  pedicle  if  it  be  long. 

Fibroma.— This  occurs  as  the  simple  fibrous  polypus,  which  is  occasionally 
met  with  in  adults.  Ball  beheves  that  these  usually  arise  by  gradual  changes 
in  an  internal  pile.  They  are  most  common  near  the  anus,  and  in  some  cases 
•are  found  associated  with  a  small  intractable  ulcer  at  the  point  at  which  the 
free  end  touches  the  gut.    They  are  best  removed  by  ligature  of  the  pedicle._ 

Angioma.— A  specimen  of  extensive  nsevus  of  the  rectum  is  preserved  m 
the  Museum  of  University  College.  The  patient,  a  man  aged  forty-five,  was 
under  the  care  of  A.  E.  Barker.  He  had  suffered  from  occasional  rectal 
bleeding  since  boyhood,  and  died  of  copious  haemorrhage. 
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Tistulous  openings  occasionally  occur  between  the  rectum  and  the  bladder 
in  men  ;  or  between  this  gut  and  the  vagina  in  women. 

Recto-Vesical  Fistulas  are  not  common,  and  usually  result  either  from 
cancerous  ulceration,  establishing  a  communication  between  the  rectum  and 
the  bladder  ;  or  from  a  wound  of  the  gut  during  the  operation  of  lateral 
lithotomy.  In  rare  cases  they  arise  from  tuberculous  abscesses  in  the  vesiculse 
seminales  or  prostate,  opening  into  the  rectum  and  bladder  simultaneously.  In 
these  cases  the  urine  escapes  per  anum  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  occasioning 
constant  irritation  or  excoriation,  with  a  sort  of  spurious  diarrhoea  ;  and  the 
wet  state  in  which  the  patient  is  kept  by  the  dribbling  of  urine  gives  rise  to 
an  offensive  ammoniacal  odour  about  him.  If  the  communication  between 
the  rectum  and  bladder  be  cancerous,  fseculent  matter  and  flatus  pass  through 
the  opening,  and  escape  ft-om  time  to  time  by  the  urethra  ;  perhaps  even  more 
abundantly  than  the  urine  does  per  anum.  There  is  this  difference,  therefore, 
between  the  traumatic  and  cancerous  fistulas,  viz.,  that  when  traumatic  the 
chief  escape  is  from  the  bladder  into  the  rectum  ;  when  cancerous,  of  the 
contents  of  the  rectum  into  the  bladder.  It  is  remarkable  how  little  irrita- 
tion is  often  set  up  by  this  admixture  of  fasces  with  urine  in  the  bladder, 
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am  ;  when  cancerous  it  is  too  liigh  up  for  this  m^^i\nm 

of  silver,  or  with  the  thormo-cautfr,  thr^T  1^^^^^^^^ 

attempt  may  be  made  to  close  the  icninc.  by  au  ooeraln 

m  ree]y  exposing  the  opening  by  dLtati^n  VtheTphi^c  e^^^^^^^^ 

large,  repeated  att^n  Xct 

tTe  bl  1  f '"'"r '  ""l^^^^     ^^^P^^^       be^o  illt  f^-io^ed  'rff ?nt 
he  bladder,  and  cut  through  the  sphincter  upon  this  thus  IZa  If 
mto  one,  and  converting  the  anal  into  a  perinll  fistula  '  '    "  ''''' 

Entero-Vaginal  Fistula.-It  has  happened  that  a  communication  hn., 
been  set  up  between  the  small  intestine  and  the  vagina,  an  aS  S  anast 
fact  forming  in  this  cavity.    These  cases,  howeverrare  verrrare  lr^ 
mdeed  be  looked  upon  as  incurable.    Eoix  and  C;slay  r^erdeUur^^^ 
establish   by  a  deep  and  difficult  dissection,  a  communication  between  the 
"oved  mJ"'''  "'"'"^  '  -g^^         been  expected! 

Recto-Vaginal  Pistulae  may  arise  from  two  causes  :  1st,  sloughin-  of  the 
recto-vagmal  septum,  in  consequence  of  undue  pressure  exercised  Spon  it 
during  parturition  ;  and  2nd,  its  perforation  by  syphilitic  ulceration.  Th^v 
may  be  ranged  m  two  classes  :  those  consisting  of  a  button-hole  opening  (and 
these  are  often  syphilitic),  and  those  comphcated  with  more  or  less  extensive 
laceration  of  the  perm^Bum.  The  size  of  these  fistulous  openings  when  uncom- 
phca  ed  with  rupture  of  the  perineum,  varies  greatly  ;  in  some  cases  there  is 
merely  a  small  perforation,  in  others  there  may  be  loss  of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina.    Whatever  their  size,  they  are  necessarily 
sources  of  very  great  discomfort  and  annoyance  to  the  patient.    The  recogni- 
tion of  the  disease  is  easy  ;  the  escape  of  the  f^ces  and  flatus  into  the  vagina 
being  obvious,  and  examination  with  the  finger  or  speculum  at  once  detectino- 
the  seat  and  extent  of  the  aperture.    As  there  is  just  the  possibility  of  a  com- 
munication  existing  between  the  vagina  and  the  small  intestine,  it  may  be 
useful  to  bear  m  mind  that,  in  this  case,  the  matter  that  escapes  is  yellower 
and  less  sfcercoraceous  than  when  the  rectum  is  opened. 

The  Treatment  of  the  non-syphilitic  fistula  will  vary  according  to  the 
position  of  the  aperture,  and  whether  or  not  it  is  complicated  with  lacerated 
perinseum. 

If  the  fistula  is  high  up  in  the  recto-vaginal  septum  an  attempt  may  be 
made  to  close  it  from  the  vagina.  The  opening  having  been  fully  exposed 
with  retractors,  the  edges  are  freshened  by  dissecting  away  the  sun-ounding 
tissue  down  to  the  rectal  mucous  membrane.  Silver  wire  sutures  are  then 
inserted  in  such  a  way  that  they  pass  beneath  the  whole  extent  of  the  wound, 
and  other  superficial  ones  maybe  made  to  include  the  mucous  membrane  only. 
Pozzi  advises  that  the  sutures  be  inserted  in  whichever  direction  there  is  the 
least  tension,  which  in  the  case  of  a  large  opening  is  usually  transversely. 
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When  the  fistula  is  low  down  and  complicated  with  a  ruptured  perinseum, 
an  incision  should  be  made  vertically  downwards  from  the  opening,  completely 
dividing  all  the  tissue  between  the  rectum  and  vagina.  The  case  is  then 
treated °as  one  of  complete  rupture  of  the  perintKum.  (See  Yol.  I.,  p.  899.) 
If,  although  the  fistula  is  low  down,  the  perinyeum  is  intact,  it  is  not  advisable 
to  divide  it  in  the  way  above  described.  The  opening  may  then  be  closed  by 
turning  up  a  vaginal  flap  and  applying  sutures  in  the  manner  described  in 
Yol.  I."^,  p.  900.  The  preparation  of  the  patient  for  operation  and  the  after- 
treatment  must  be  carried  out  on  the  same  lines  as  in  the  ordinary  operation 
for  ruptured  perinseum. 

When  the  recto-vaginal  fistula  is  of  syphilitic  origin,  there  is  usually  some 
degree  of  stricture  of  the  rectum  associated  with  it,  and  an  extensively 
excoriated  and  diseased  state  of  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane.  In  these 
cases  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  are  often  very  great,  and  the  only  means  of 
relief  open  to  the  Surgeon  is  the  performance  of  colotomy. 

Entero-vesical  Fistula.— A  fistulous  communication  may  be  established 
between  the  intestine  at  some  point  above  the  rectum  and  the  bladder.  The 
fistula  usually  forms  between  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  and  the  upper 
and  left  lateral  part  of  the  bladder.  Less  commonly  the  small  intestine  is 
involved,  and  very  rarely  a  communication  exists  with  more  than  one  portion 
of  the  bowel. 

Harrison  Cripps,  who  has  collected  63  cases  of  recto- vesical  and  entero- 
vesical  fistulas,  finds  that  the  fistula  is  far  more  frequently  the  result  of  some 
simple  inflammatory  aifection  than  of  malignant  disease.  Indeed,  in  no  less 
than  45  cases  the  fistula  was  due  to  simple  causes,  among  which  the  most 
frequent  was  an  abscess,  probably  due  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  perforation 
of,  the  bowel  by  fragments  of  bone  or  other  foreign  bodies. 

The  symptoms  preceding  the  formation  of  the  fistula  vary  with  its  cause. 
Thus,  if  it  result  from  an  abscess,  there  may  be  an  acute  onset  with  abdominal 
pain,  fever,  and  possibly  a  rigor.  A  localized  tender  swelling  may  then  develop 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  suddenly  the  urine  is  found  to  contain 
stinking  pus,  followed  after  a  day  or  two  by  the  passage  of  fsecal  matter  and 
flatus  by  the  urethra.  In  other  cases,  when  the  fistula  results  from  malignant 
disease  or  other  chronic  aff'ection  of  the  bowels  there  may  be  a  long  antecedent 
history  of  intestinal  symptoms,  followed  by  irritability  of  the  bladder.  In 
endeavouring  to  decide  whether  the  communication  is  with  the  lower  part  of 
the  large  intestine  or  with  the  small  intestine,  the  exact  character  of  the  fsecai 
matter  entering  the  bladder  must  be  carefully  examined.  If  the  opening  is 
low  down  in  the  large  bowel,  milk  injected  into  the  rectum  may  be  found  to 
enter  the  bladder,  or  if  injected  into  the  bladder  may  be  found  unchanged 
in  the  rectum. 

The  treatment  in  the  early  stages  should  consist  in  clearing  out  the  bowels 
with  castor-oil,  and  then  locking  them  up  for  10  or  14  days  with  opium,  so  as 
to  give  the  fistula  a  chance  of  closing,  if  it  be  not  due  to  malignant  disease. 
Should  this  fail,  the  bladder  must  be  washed  out  twice  daily,  and  if  the  patient's 
sufferings  increase  so  as  to  render  life  a  burden,  colotomy  may  be  resorted  to 
if  it  is  the  great  intestine  that  communicates  with  the  bladder,  or  cystotomy 
may  be  done,  and  thus  a  wider  outlet  for  fasces,  urine,  and  flatus  afforded 
through  the  perinaeum  than  the  urethra  permits.  Cripps  has  suggested  that 
in  favourable  cases  it  might  be  possible  to  close  the  opening  into  the  bladder 
by  suprapubic  cystotomy. 
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PRUBITUB  ANI. 


Pruritus  Am  is  olfccu  an  extremely  troublesome  alfection,  the  itchina  an,T 
general  irntation  about  the  anus  being  almoHt  unbearable.    In  some  case!  .> 
18  due  to  the  presence  of  external  piles  or  worms.    In  others  it  results  W 
a  permanently  moist  condition  of  the  skin  around  the  anus.    In  others  a^a,^ 
It  IS  due  to  eczema.    Excess  in  alcoholic  stimulants,  habitual  constipation 
and  other  conditions  nuxy  give  rise  to  it;  but  frequently  the  most  carefSl 
investigation  fails  to  detect  any  cause.    The  Trmknent  must  have  reference 
to  the  cause  if  one  can  be  found.    If  there  be  an  external  pile,  the  removal  of 
It ;  If  worms,  their  expulsion  will  probably  cure  the  condition.    If  it  is  due 
to  eszema,  boric  acid  ointment  with  a  drachm  of  extract  of  belladonna  added 
to  each  ounce  will  frequently  bring  about  a  speedy  cure.    If  there  is  a  mucous 
discharge  the  frequent  application  of  boric  acid  lotion  may  give  relief  Chronic 
constipation  must  be  treated  by  the  habitual  use  of  saline  aperients,  or  of  the 
aperient  mineral  waters,  as  those  of  Pullna  and  Friederichshall.    In  some 
cases  It  seems  to  depend  on  gout,  and  the  treatment  for  that  disease  removes 
the  pruritus.    In  other  cases  arsenical  preparations  will  be  found  useful 
together  with  the  local  application  of  chlorinated  lotions  or  those  containing 
hydrocyanic  acid.    Sometimes  tar  applied  by  means  of  a  piece  of  oakum  givet 
complete  relief,  but  in  many  cases  nothing  succeeds.  ^ 


ULCER    AND    FISSURE    OP    THE  ANUS. 

This  disease,  though  trivial  in  point  of  size  and  in  its  pathological  relations, 
is  of  great  practical  importance,  on  account  of  the  excessive  local  pain  and 
great  constitutional  irritation  to  which  it  gives  rise.  Ulcer  and  fissure  com- 
monly exist  together,  though  it  by  no  means  unfrequently  happens  that  the 
two  conditions  occur  separately.  The  ulcer  is  usually  of  small  size,  seldom 
larger  than  a  threepenny-piece,  situated  between  the  folds  of  the  mucous 
membrane  in  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  just  above  the  ring  formed  by  the 
sphincter,  and  is  usually  met  with  towards  the  posterior  part  of  the  gut 
Occasionally  more  than  one  ulcer  exists  in  this  situation.  If  a  fissure  accom- 
pauy  the  ulcer,  it  commonly  leads  from  this  across  the  face  of  the  sphincter  to 
the  verge  of  the  anus  ;  but  in  many  cases  one  or  two  fissures,  sometimes  even 
three  or  four,  exist  without  any  ulcer.  The  fissures  are  usually  slightly 
indurated  and  cord-like,  extending  merely  through  the  mucous  membrane, 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  implicating  the  deeper  structures  ;  and  not  unfrequently 
their  external  termination  is  concealed  by  a  small  red  pile — the  so-called 
"  sentinel  pile." 

Pathology. — The  view  which  is  usually  held  concerning  the  pathology  of 
the  painful  fissure  of  the  anus  is  as  follows  :  A  small  tear  in  the  mucous 
membrane  is  caused  by  the  passage  of  a  hard  motion.  This  is  extremely 
painful,  because  it  crosses  the  "white  line  "  of  Hilton,  which  corresponds  to 
the  junction  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane,  and  is  the  position  at  which 
the  numerous  nerve  filaments  which  supply  the  skin  of  the  anus  become 
superficial.  The  constant  pain  causes  spasm  of  the  sphincter,  and  this  in  its 
turn  prevents  the  healing  of  the  ulcer.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  small 
polypoid  growth  immediately  above  the  ulcer,  hanging  down  upon  the  raw 
surface  and  apparently  concerned  in  maintaining  the  disease. 

A  different  explanation  of  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  painful  fissure  has 


recen 
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tlv  been  sno-o-ested  by  Ball.  From  a  study  of  frozen  sections,  ^Y^J^^ 
■of  El'b5/haT  shown 'that  normally  the  anns  is  in  reality  a  cbsed^^^^^^ 
nearly  an  fnch  in  length.  At  the  npper  end  of  this,  where  the  skm  and 
nxncous  membrane  join,  are  several  littlejnnco-cn  aneous  fold^^^^^^^ 
valves  Ball  explains  the  formation  of  the  painful  fissure  thus  .  Dmmg 
Ih  „  of  a  motion  one  of  these  little  valves  is  caught  ^J^^^rZZ 
in  the  f^cal  mass  and  its  lateral  attachments  torn  ;  at  each  f^^sequent  n  otjon 
the  little  sore  thus  made  is  reopened  and  possibly  extended,  tl^^^^P^^^^^^^^f^. 
ference  with  the  attempts  at  healing  ends  in  the  production  of  an  njcei  and 
the  torn  down  valve  becomes  swollen  and  oedematous,  cons  itutmg  the  so; 
called  pile,  or,  as  it  sometimes  has  been  called,  the '  sentinel  pile  o  the  fi«su^^^ 
Small  cracks  and  fissures,  often  multiple,  are  not  unfrequently  present  at 
the  margin  of  the  anus  of  syphilitic  subjects,  especially  women.  In  peisons 
who  have  been  the  subjects  of  the  chronic  dysentery  of  hot  climates,  I  have 
several  times  noticed  a  peculiar  form  of  patchy  ulceration  within  the  lectum, 
of  an  extremely  irritable  and  very  intractable  character. 

The  Symptoms  of  ulcer  or  fissure  of  the  anus  are  very  characteristic.  iJie 
patient'  complains  of  pain,  usually  of  a  severe  burning  character,  on  the  passage 
of  a  motion,  especially  if  a  hard  one  ;  it  commonly  occurs  at  the  time  ot 
defecation,  but  occasionally  commences  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  and  con- 
tinues from  half-an-hour  to  several  hours.    This  pain  is  very  severe,  and 
peculiarly  wearing  and  burning  ;  it  is  generally  most  felt  opposite  the  sacro- 
iliac articulation,  but  not  unfrequently  radiates  round  the  pelvis  or  down  the 
thio-hs     In  many  cases  it  produces  a  good  deal  of  continued  irritation  about 
the^-enito-urinary  organs,  giving  rise,  in  the  male,  to  symptoms  of  spasmodic 
stricture,  a  frequent  desire  to  urinate,  tenderness  about  the  prostate,  ana 
seminal  emissions.    The  pain  is  sometimes  so  severe  that  the  patient  avoids 
defEecation  as  long  a.s  possible,  and  with  this  object  even  abstains  from  taking 
sufiicient  food.    Very  commonly  in  women,  the  pains  produced  by  the  rectal 
disease  simulate  those  occasioned  by  uterine  irritation  ;  and  in  both  sexes  they 
may  after  a  time  become  continuous,  and  be  attended  with  constant  uneasiness 
in  sitting,  so  that  the  patient  is  obliged  to  raise  the  hip  of  the  affected  side. 
There  is  often  a  streak  of  pus  or  blood  on  the  feces,  and  commonly  a  good 
•deal  of  mucous-  discharge,  with  some  tenesmus  on  defcBcation  ;  but  in  some 
instances  these  symptoms  are  altogether  absent,  and  the  patient  suffers  no  local 
inconvenience  except  from  the  pain.    The  constitutional  irritation  is  often 
o-reat  :  the  countenance  becomes  pale  and  careworn,  and. the  expression  is 
indicative  of  constant  suffering. 

This  affection  most  commonly  occurs  in  ^yomen,  especially  in  those  of  a 
weakly  constitution  and  subject  to  chronic  constipation.  In  some  cases  it 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  injury  during  labour.  When  met  with  in  men,  it 
is  most  frequently  seen  in  debilitated  subjects. 

The  typical  fissure  may  always  be  detected  by  everting  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  anus,  and  turning  aside  the  pile  which  covers  the  lower  end  of 
the  crack.  During  this  examination  it  will  usually  be  found  that  the  sphincter 
is  in  a  more  or  less  spasmodically  contracted  state,  admitting  the  finger  with 
difficulty.  An  ulcer  within  the  orifice  of  the  anus  will  be  felt  with  the  finger 
as  a  small,  soft,  velvety  patch  ;  on  touching  it  the  patient  will  usually  com- 
plain of  acute  and  burning  pain.  It  may  be  brought  into  view  by  examining 
the  rectum  with  a  speculum  (Figs.  826  and  827),  but  an  ansesthetic  will 
usually  be  required  to  do  this. 
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and  tlie  use  of  an  anodvD7  or.llnl   f  application  of  nitrate  of  silvei 
following  a  very  useful  supnosi'orvtT'     ^^''^'^'y-    ^  '^^ve  found  the' 
of  the  anus  :  2^Tuin  o  St  of    "  >"''"^  P"'"^'"'  ^'''^'^ 

and  4  of  tannint  made  up  w  th '  ''''''' 
night ;  the  bowe  s  shoulS  at  he  iT  r     T^:"^'^  "'^^^  every 

or  the  lenitive  e  ectua  y    In  ,  W  kept  gently  open  with  casfcoi-oil 

standing  these  -tr^^i,  noul^  Id  itTs  nt^^^^^^^^^ 
very  simple  operation.    This  consists  in  d  vidii^  he  Y^tt^^^^^^^^^^^  ' 
brane  through  the  ulcer  or  fi««nr«  ,.m-h         i  ,  aitectecl  raucous  mem- 

of  the  sphincter  Jy  which  the  the  subjacent  fibres 

takes  place.  Tl  e  S  after  Z  1  ■  '''''  '"n  ^'^^^'-'^^^^i^"  «PC'odily 
-e.      performance  ^f,:^^  ^  K^s::^:-'^  " ^ 


Fig.  826.— Anal  Dilator. 


Fig.  827.— Siiecuhiiii  Aiii. 


years  will  often  get  complete  and  almost  instantaneous  relief.    The  merit  of 
introducing  this  plan  of  treatment  into  surgical  practice  is  due  to  Brodie 
Boyer  had  previously  recommended  that  the  sphincter  should  be  cut  com- 
pletely across,  in  order  that  its  action  might  be  paralysed  ;  but  Brodie  found 
that  the  ulcer  could  be  made  to  heal  as  readily  by  the  limited  incision  above 
mentioned.    The  operation  is  done  by  introducing  the  left  forefinger  into 
the  rectum,  guiding  along  it  a  straight  probe-pointed  bistoui-y,  and  then 
cutting  downwards  and  outwards,  carrying  the  knife  about  the  eighth  of  an 
mch  m  depth.    No  dressing  is  required  after  this  operation  ;  but,  if  the 
mcision  do  not  readily  heal,  it  should  be  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver.  The 
patient's  bowels  should  be  well  opened  before  the  operation,  and  a  dose  of 
castor-oil  may  be  given  on  the  second  or  third  day  after  it.    During  the 
process  of  cicatrization  it  will  often  be  advantageous  to  give  iron,  and  to  put 
the  patient  on  a  nourishing  diet.    As  a  substitute  for  incision,  forcible  digital 
dilatation  of  the  anus  under  an  anassthetic  has  of  late  been  extensively 
practised  with  very  good  results.    The  floor  of  the  fissure  is  usually  torn 
somewhat  deeply,  so  that  the  effect  resembles  that  of  incision. 

In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  Ball  has  obtained  equally  good  results  by 
simply  snipping  off  with  scissors  the  small  "pile  "  at  the  lower  end  of  the  fissure 
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which,  as  already  stated,  he  looks  upon  as  a  torn  down  anal  valve.  ^^^11  com- 
pares this  treatment  with  that  by  which  a  so-called  "  torment  at  the  side  ot 
the  finger-nail  is  cured  by  shaving  olf  the  little  tag  of  skin.  _     .  -.x. 

Spasmodic  Contraction  of  the  Sphincter  Ani  is  usually  associated  witn 
fissure  or  ulcer  of  the  anus,  or  inflammatory  irritation  of  some  neighbouring 
organ  ;  but  occasionally  it  occurs  without  this  complication,  and  m  all  cases  it 
may  be  connected  with  a  neuralgic  condition  of  the  part.  In  hysterical 
women  neuralgia  and  spasm  are  especially  apt  to  occur  ;  though  it  is  not 
improbable  that,  in  many  of  the  so-called  cases  of  neuralgia  of  the  anus,  some 
positive  disease,  such  as  a  small  ulcer  or  fissure,  may  be  detected  on  close 
examination,  as  I  have  several  times  been  able  to  verify.  The  Treatment  of 
contraction  of  the  sphincter,  whether  associated  with  neuralgia  or  not,  consists 
in  the  employment  of  local  sedatives,  especially  the  extract  of  belladonna, 
gr.  j.  to  gr.  ij.,  as  a  suppository  ;  the  bowels  being  kept  relieved  by  enemata 
and  confection  of  senna.  Should  these  means  fail,  the  patient  must  be 
i  auEesthetized,  and  the  sphincter  forcibly  dilated  with  the  fingers. 

Atony  of  the  Rectum  is  common  in  middle  age,  in  those  who  lead  seden- 
tary lives,  and  especially  in  women.  It  is  a  consequence  of  habitual  constipa- 
tion, and  in  its  turn  aggravates  that  condition,  the  walls  of  the  rectum 
becoming  expanded  and  pouch-like.  It  may  occasion  the  retention  and 
impaction  of  hardened  faeces.  A  mass  of  clayey  consistence,  and  as  large  as 
the  fcetal  head,  forming  in  the  rectum  and  interfering  seriously  with  defeca- 
tion, becomes  a  source  not  only  of  great  discomfort  but  of  serious  ill-health. 
Like  all  retained  excreta  it  slowly  poisons  the  system,  giving  rise  to  foul 
breath,  dirty  greyish  complexion,  and  mental  depression.  The  Treatment  of 
atony  of  the  rectum  consists  in  scrupulous  care  in  emptying  the  bowels  by  the 
administration  of  cold  enemata.  If  impaction  of  faeces  have  occurred,  this 
is  to  be  remedied  only  by  putting  the  patient  under  chloroform,  forcibly 
dilating  the  sphincter  with  the  hand,  and  breaking  down  the  hardened  mass 
with  a  lithotomy  scoop  or  spoon,  washing  it  away  with  enemata,  and  thus 
clearing  out  the  bowel. 

ABSCESS    AND  FISTULA. 

Abscess  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rectum  and  anus.  It 
may  either  be  superficial,  being  confined  to  the  muco-cutaneous  structures,  and 
presenting  the  ordinary  characters  of  acute  subcutaneous  abscess  ;  or  it  may  be 
deeply  seated,  forming  in  the  ischio-rectal  fossa.  It  is  these  ischio-rectal 
abscesses  that  are  of  most  practical  importance.  They  are  of  two  kinds — 
Acute  aud  Chronic. 

Acute  Ischio-rectal  Abscess  forms  deeply  in  the  fossa,  with  throbbing, 
shooting,  and  stabbing  pains  through  the  anus,  rectum,  and  perinseum  ;  on 
examination,  a  hard  brawny  substance  may  be  felt  in  the  areolar  tissue  by 
the  side  of  the  gut,  either  by  examination  from  without,  or  by  exploration 
through  the  rectum.  It  speedily  softens,  and  will,  unless  an  outlet  be  made 
for  it,  burst  either  externally,  or  into  the  cavity  of  the  gut,  or  both  ways. 
(See  Vol.  I.,  p.  1)58.) 

Chronic  Ischio-rectal  Absciess  occurs  insidiously  in  persons  of  a  broken 
or  strumous  constitution.  Without  much  pain  or  local  inconvenience,  a  col- 
lection of  pus  forms,  which  is  usually  hmited  to  one  side  of  the  ischio-rectal 
fossa,  but  in  other  cases  acquires  considerable  magnitude,  extensively  denuding 
the  rectum  and  then  spreading  widely  on  the  nates.    This  kind  of  purulen 
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kicks,  blows,     brui,e,  of  the    «  Zi  o  boT 

i-h^        1      .1,  msDcXnces  at  least,  it  occurs  as  the  result  of  Derforatirm 

In  fhTZ  ''rr.f      f  ^^^^'^^  septuagenarian  "  " 

denudat      o  '^^^^  T  '^T''''      P^'^^'P^^         ^^  '^  P^'^vent  extensive 

denudation  of  the  gut.  order  to  do  this  the  abscess  must  be  opened  as  soon 
as  he  formation  of  pus  can  be  ascertained  to  have  taken  place,  by  makinTa 

t  ZrZT       '''''r'f  '''''  ^^'^  °f  Unless  tM 

Oe  done,  the  pus  may  either  burst  into  the  interior  of  the  gut  or  snread 

widely  upon  the  nates.    The  pus  that  is  let  out  is  always  extr  me  v  o« en 

Z^of'tl  ^^^"-^  ^he  close  neighbou?- 

Tl  \  appearing  to  determine  some  change  in  it  that  renders  its 

smell  stercoraceous  After  the  evacuat  on  of  the  abscess  the  patient  feels 
easy  and  thinks  that  all  is  well,  the  discharge  gradually  lessening  and  the 
cavity  contracting  ;  but  it  does  not  close,  and  a  fistula  is  left,  in  which  fa^culent 
matter  perhaps,  accumulates  from  time  to  time,  giving  rise  to  fresh  outbreaks 
and  extensions  of  the  disease. 

Anal  Abscess.— Besides  the  two  forms  of  abscess  just  described  as  occurring 
in  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  another  is  commonly  met  with  to  which  the  term 
anal  abscess  "  may  be  applied.    It  commences  in  the  submucous  tissue  of  the 
gut  immediately  above  the  anus.  Its  cause  is  not  always  evident.  It  may  arise 
from  suppuration  taking  place  beneath  an  inflamed  pile,  from  wound  of  the 
mucous  membrane  by  some  solid  body  such  as  a  fish-bone,  or  from  the  forma- 
tion of  a  caseating  tuberculous  nodule  in  the  submucous  tissue.    The  pus  thus 
formed  burrows  downwards  between  the  mucous  and  muscular  coats  of  the 
bowel  till  it  reaches  the  anus  ;  here  it  passes  out  beneath  the  skin  and  forms 
a  small  rounded  swelling  at  the  margin  of  the  anus.    If  unrelieved  it  may 
burrow  still  further  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue.    The  pus  in  this  case  lies 
superficial  to  the  sphincter.    These  abscesses  may  be  acute  or  chronic  ;  when 
chronic  they  are  frequently  tuberculous,  advancing  slowly  and  containing  thick 
curdy  pus.    They  usually  burst  both  internally  and  externally,  and  are  the 
most  common  cause  of  the  ordinary  fistula  in  ano.    By  early  opening  and 
dressing  with  wet  boric  lint  and  frequent  bathing  with  a  concentrated  solution 
of  boric  acid  they  can  sometimes  be  got  to  heal  without  leaving  a  fistula.  If 
they  are  tuberculous  this  seldom  happens,  and  the  best  treatment  is  to  lay 
them  thoroughly  open  into  the  bowel,  to  scrape  the  surface  well  with  a  sharp 
spoon,  and  to  dress  them  with  iodoform  ointment. 

Fistula  in  Ano. — The  sinus  left  by  the  contraction  of  the  cavity  of  an 
ischio-rectal  or  anal  abscess  constitutes  n  fistula  in  ano  ;  an  affection  that  has 
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attracted  a  o-ood  deal  of  attention  from  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence,  and. 
from  the  diffioalty  of  caring  it  without  having  recourse  to  opera  ion 

Extent -^^^^    following  an  anal  abscess  the  fistula  is  very  hmited  being 
mereh  the  sinus  left  in  the  submucous  areolar  tissue  of  the  anus  after  the 
Wm!  of       superficial  collection  of  pus  in  this  situation,  extending  to  a. 
S  dl  anc   u7the  gut  inside  the  sphincter.    This  constitutes  the  mo  ■ 
clmon  w^^^^       the  disease.    In  a  fistula  resulting  from  an  ischio-rectal.. 
aW  the  t2k  passes  outside  the  sphincter  in  the  surrounding  aijolar  tissue 
eteTlg  liys  as  high  as  the  upper  margin  of  that  muscle  an   fr  jen^^ 
stretching  to  a  considerable  distance  up  the  side  of  the  gut.    Most  irequentiy 
the  low^^^  aperture  of  the  fistula  is  single,  and  is  situated  by  the- 

ide  f  the  anus  m  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  just  beyond  the  f --^er ;  bu  n^^^^ 
■nnfrequently  the  aperture  is  in  the  perinseum,  or  postenorly  m  the  cocoygea 
•reo-ion     Occasionally  there  is  a  fistulous  opening  on  each  side  of  the  gut ;  or 
e?  ra  openings  may  exist,  and  then  sinuses  extend  from  these  upwards  and 
Outwards' to  I  considerable  distance,  undermining  the  -teguments  of  he 
perineum  about  the  buttocks,  even  stretching  away  towards  the  trochanters 
and  opening  at  a  great  distance  from  the  bowel.    These  extensive  fistute  and 
Onuses  are  frequently  connected  with  stricture  of  the  gut ;  but  they  may  occur 
without  this  in  old  and  neglected  cases  of  the  simple  disease. 
.    The  fistute  are  usually  oblique,  but  straight  in  their  direction  from  a  point 
half  an  inch  or  an  inch  from  the  anal  aperture,  running  upwards  to  above  the 
sphincter    In  some  cases  they  are  tortuous  ;  and,  occasionally,  when  opening 
at  a  distance  from  the  gut,  and  extensively  undermining  the  integuments,  ther 
are  angular,  having,  as  it  were,  an  elbow  at  that  point  where  the  superficial 
sinus  meets  the  deep  fistula.    This  pecuharity  will  prevent  the  passage  of  a 
probe  through  their  whole  length  until  the  external  sinus  has  been  sht  up,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  deep  track  reached,  and  may  lead  to  the  supposition 
of  the  fistula  being  more  superficial  than  it  really  is. 

Varieties.—Fistula  in  ano  is  said  to  be  Complete  when  it  communicates- 
by  one  end  with  the  rectum,  and  opens  by  the  other  upon  the  external  surface. 
It  is  said  to  be  Incomplete  when  it  has  only  one  aperture,  whether  that  be: 
external  or  internal. 

Complete  Fistula  is  the  most  common  form.    It  probably  arises  m  the- 
majority  of  cases  from  some  source  of  irritation  seated  within  the  bowel,  by 
which  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  has  been  perforated,  and  an  abscess 
has  formed  in  the  submucous  areolar  tissue  or  outside  the  gut.    The  external 
opening  in  this  form  of  fistula  is  usually  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  from  the 
margin  of  the  anus  ;  though  it  may  be  seated  at  a  greater  distance  than  this,, 
as  upon  the  hip.     It  is  commonly  small,  and  has  a  vascular  granulation 
projecting  from  or  occluding  it ;  and  a  thin  purulent  discharge  usually  drains 
away  from  it  in  small  quantities,  moistening  the  surrounding  integuments.. 
The  internal  opening  is  usually  situated  just  above  the  sphincter,  where  the- 
rectum  begins  to  expand.    But  the  fistula  does  not  terminate  at  this  internal 
aperture  ;  for  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  runs  up  a  considerable  distance 
further  into  a  kind  of  cul-de-sac.    The  internal  aperture  may  readily  be 
detected  by  introducing  a  blunt  curved  probe  into  the  fistula  ;  when,  by  a 
little  management,  it  may  be  carried  through  the  inner  opening.    In  some- 
cases,  the  existence  of  this  may  be  ascertained  by  examining  the  interior  of  the 
bowel  with  a  speculum,  and  by  injecting  water  into  the  external  opening. 
Incomplete  or  Blind  Fistulse  may  be  of  two  kinds.    When  there  is  no 
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aperture,  it  is  called  blind  mUrnT 'vt  «»ly  an  internal 

^•eco^nized  by  its  being-  ibnnd  bat  he  "^'^^^  ^«^diy 

of  the  gut.    The  blind'int   nal  ,^  L    oC^  iV 

will  generally  be  found  ^^l^^^.^^^  '  -  ^'^^  i[ 
pus  from  the  interior  of  the  bow  7  h  /.T  ^  ^"  occasional  discharge  of 
on  one  side  of  the  anus  a  d  t  nt  tke  n  «  k  "  ''"/'^  ^''^^"^  l' ^ch 
anus  by  pressing  upon  thirm  t  On  P"'. '^7,^^^^^^^  to  escape  from  the 
internal  apertni^  in  1 1  'ut  C'no-1  wl^T'.T  ^"^'^  ^"^^  ^^'^  ^'^^^^^^^ 
In  most  cases  the  open  "cln  be  ^  '\  rT^''  ''''^^^  ^«  ^'^'t. 
probe  passed  into  it  ^      ^'^^^     ^  speculum,  and  a  hooked 

of  constitutional "fes  .Id  d  ^1 

nitrate  of  silver,  or  by  Lht  it'w^^^^^^  by  stimulating  its  interior  with 
fcind  of  treatmeni-  i.  hnT    ^  P'^*"'  ^^PP^^  acid.  This 

several  inttalTo     hi  hTir^e'lTf '  ^^''^^  ^^^"^^ 

elderly  people  a  bHnd  ll      J  .  i      •  ^^^^^    Occasionally  ia 

chronicTaf  ?nd  Sat  ntl^^^^^^^  ^ 
and  will  continue  frvZ  f  i  f  ;  ^ut  very  trifling  discomfort, 

or  in  any  ra7dLu  bfnT  b?  f  1'°?  f^''  ^^^''^"^  ^^^^^  inconvenience 
is  often  for  Ls  SL  fn^^^^^^  ^'f  ^^^^  ^  Relieve,  there! 

patient  at  an   dvated  p  Llf^te  I^^^  '''''^''^^^ 
the  fistula  is  comXp  n        i  ?   ^  operation.  Wlien 

success  is  to  laH  f  '  1  ^  P''"      '^■^"'"^^^'^  '^-^^  any  chance  of 

IspWnceVTh     ^^ul"'"VT^:  '^^^^^^^  passexternal  to 

wi  1  be  para^^^^^^^^^^  '°  °f  the  sinus, 

by  cnanuS  '  Vn  •  ^f^^^'^^^^  ^^^^  open  from  the  bottom,  will  hea 
Znt  T^    \  P'^""'  '^^^^1  de^^'sed  for  the  division  of  the 

afd       pLTu?  n"r  ^'^'P^^'^^     ^^^-P^«     d---'  -P' 

success  '     '^''""^^  ^^i''^'  but  hitherto  without 

in  111  ca^rinH'"!"  ^7  '^'"^^  ^^'^     performed  indiscriminately 

trictur^^  .    T"^'  ^''^^^  be  dependent  upon 

s  V  d  n^  h  .  ^   '  ''P''^""^  be  of  a  malignant  character;  it 

TaZ  li    K  c?""  "^"^      ^^^'^^'^  ^^^b  a  chance  of  success,  aud  none 

shou  d  be  attempted.    So,  also,  if  the  patient  be  cachectic  and  broken  in 
health  more  especially  if  he  be  suffering  from  tuberculous  disease  of  the  lungs, 
t  is  well  to  improyp  his  constitutional  powers  before  undertaking  an  operation, 
lest  the  wound  that  results  may  not  heal.    The  most  important  question 
connected  with  the  operation  for  fistula,  is  the  propriety  of  performino-  it  in 
tuberculous  subjects  in  whom  the  disease  is  especially  apt  to  occur.  The 
co-existence  of  fistula  with  pulmonary  phthisis  was  at  one  time  believed  to 
retard  the  progress  of  the  latter  disease.    I  have,  however,  in  several  cases 
round  considerable  advantage  result  fi-om  operating  for  fistula  in  the  early 
stages  of  phthisis,  or  m  suspected  cases  of  that  disease,  the  patient's  health 
having  considerably  improved  after  the  healing  of  the  fistula.  But  in  advanced 
phthisis,  no  operation  should  ever  be  practised  ;  as  the  wound  will  not 
heal  and  the  patient  must  be  weakened  by  the  additional  discharge, 
rn,    ,  operation  for  comple/e  fistula  should  be  performed  in  the  following  way  : 
ihe  bowels  having  been  well  cleared  out  the  day  before  with  a  dose  of  castor- 
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oil,  and  an  enema  administered  on  the  morning  of  the  operation,  the  patient 
should  be  laid  on  his  left  side,  with  the  nates  projecting  over  the  edge  ot  the 
table  A  flexible  probe-pointed  director  is  passed  into  the  external  opening 
and  along  the  track  into  the  rectum,  a  finger  being  introduced  into  the  bowel 
to  guide  the  director  through  the  internal  opening.  The  point  of  the  instru- 
ment is  then  brought  out  of  the  anus,  and  the  tissue  which  lies  on  the  director 
is  completely  divided.  Care  should  be  taken  to  cut  directly  and  not  obhquely 
on  to  the  director,  lest  a  flap  be  left  which  will  interfere  with  the  healing  of 
the  wound.  The  hemorrhage  in  ordinary  cases  is  trivial,  but  when  the  track 
passes  deeply,  as  in  a  fistula  resulting  from  an  ischio-rectal  abscess,  vessels  of 
considerable  size  may  be  divided.  In  such  a  case  the  division  of  the  tissues  on 
to  the  director  should  be  made  by  successive  short  cuts,  and  any  vessels  which 
bleed  should  be  secured  with  forcipressure  forceps  and  afterwards  ligatured. 

When  the  external  aperture  or  apertures  of  the  fistula  are  at  some  distance 
from  the  gut,  the  integuments  being  undermined  to  a  considerable  extent, 
perhaps  thinned,  soft,  and  bluish,  all  the  superficial  sinuses  should  be  slit  up 
with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury  ;  and,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  course  of  the 
fistula  runs  more  or  less  at  a  right  angle  to  that  of  the  external  sinus,  it  is 
necessary  to  do  so  before  the  deep  or  internal  fistula  can  be  reached,  through 
which  the  sphincter  must  be  divided.    If  the  fistula  be  a  Uind  external  one, 
it  must  at  the  time  of  the  operation  be  made  complete,  by  pushing  the  end  of 
the  director  through  the  thinned  structures  that  intervene  between  its  extremity 
and  the  interior  of  the  gut ;  and  the  operation  must  then  be  completed  in  the 
way  described.    The  Surgeon  must  not  be  too  ready  to  conclude  that  the  fistula 
has  no  internal  opening,  as  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  laid  open  if  it 
exists.    A  careful  search  with  a  probe  should  therefore  be  made  in  all  cases  in 
which  an  internal  aperture  is  not  at  once  found.    If  it  be  a  blind  internal 
fistula,  a  speculum  should  be  inserted,  and  a  bent  probe  passed  through  the 
inner  opening  of  the  fistula  into  the  canal.    The  end  of  this,  which  can  be 
felt  externally,  must  be  exposed  by  a  puncture  made  through  the  integuments 
with  a  scalpel,  and  the  operation  concluded  in  the  ordinary  way. 

When  there  is  an  internal  aperture  into  the  gut,  this  will  usually  be  found 
just  above  the  sphincter  ;  the  fistula,  however,  may  not  terminate  here,  but 
frequently  extends  up  by  the  side  of  the  gut  for  an  inch  or  two.  In  these 
circumstances,  what  should  be  done  with  the  cul-de-sac  above  the  inner 
aperture  ?  If  it  be  laid  open,  an  extensive  wound  will  be  inflicted,  which  may 
implicate  some  of  the  hgemorrhoidal  vessels,  and  thus  give  rise  to  dangerous 
bleeding.  Hence  I  think  it  a  safer  practice  for  the  Surgeon  to  content  himself 
with  the  division  of  all  the  parts  intervening  between  the  inner  aperture  of  the 
fistula  and  the  verge  of  the  anus  ;  the  sinus  which  is  left  usually  contracting" 
and  closing  without  difficulty  when  this  has  been  done.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, it  happens  that  this  cul-de-sac  is  not  readily  obliterated,  but  gives  rise  to 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  consequence  of  the  occasional  accumulation  of  pus  in 
it,  and  the  thickening  of  its  aperture  into  the  bowel  causes  spasmodic  contrac- 
tion of  the  sphincter  and  a  kind  of  rectal  stricture.  This  inconvenience 
gradually  subsides  in  most  cases,  under  the  use  of  astringent  injections  or  the 
introduction  of  a  probe  coated  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

If  the  integuments  around  the  fistula  have  been  much  undermined  so  as  to 
leave  loose  flaps  at  the  edges  of  the  incision,  the  cure  will  be  materially 
hastened  by  cutting  these  off.    The  unhealthy  granulation  tissue  lining  the- 
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•fistula,  especially  in  tuberculous  cases,  should  be  scraped  away  with  a  «i 

■^^ncTr        f-^^  ^  «po".e  moist^.ed:;;s^::^  t£z 

•of    nc  Cur.  40  to  ,0  care  bemg  taken  that  this  does  not  touch  the  hea  t t 
-  km  of  the  anus     Jodoforni  should  then  be  freely  applied  to  the  raw  suS 
and  a  narrow  str.p  of  bono  lint  inserted,  after  the  intriduction  of  a  halH  ah 
•morphia  suppository.    A  pad  of  wool  is  then  put  on  and  a  J-bandaoe  apn  ij 
This  dressing  may  be  left  unchanged  for  three  days.    The  wool  can  th^  it 
removed  without  difficulty  or  fear  of  bleeding.    The  bowels  should  be  ke 
oonhned  for  three  or  four  days  by  small  doses  of  opium.    After  the  fir 
dressing  the  wound  may  be  dusted  daily  with  iodoform  and  a  fresh  piece  o 
hn  appl.ed  to  it.    It  should  be  well  washed  at  each  dressing  with  a  concen 
•trated  solution  of  boric  acid  or  some  other  antiseptic.    If  there  is  any  swellinsr 
and  pain,  lint  soaked  in  a  warm  solution  of  boric  acid  may  be  applied  ^xternallv 
and  covered  with  oiled  silk.    Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  bridging  over 
of  granulations,  if  necessary  by  the  occasional  introduction  of  a  probe     If  the 
wound  is  slow  m  healing,  red  wash  must  be  applied.    After  the  wound  has 
-completely  united,  a  notch  will  usually  be  left  bv  the  side  of  the  anus  whir-h 
may  give  rise  to  some  inconvenience  for  a  time  by  the  occasional  involuntary 
discharge  of  a  little  intestinal  mucus,  and  some  flatus.    This  happens  especially 
m  those  cases  in  which  the  incision  has  been  made  anteriorly  to  the  anus  into 
-the  perineum.    Should  an  inconvenient  or  dangerous  amount  of  htemorrhacre 
■occur  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  the  wound  should  be  plugged  with  iodoform 
■wool,  and  a  firm  pad  applied  by  means  of  a  J-bandage.    Should  profuse 
bleeding,  in  consequence  of  the  division  of  some  of  the  hsemorrhoidal  vessels, 
•come  on  a  few  hours  after  the  operation,  all  coagula  should  be  cleared  away| 
the  gut  washed  out  with  ice-cold  water,  and  then  securely  plugged  either  with 
:a  piece  of  compressed  sponge,  or  with  a  lithotomy  or  oesophagus  tube,  surrounded 
by  lint  soaked  in  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  and  pushed  into  the  bottom 
■  of  the  sinuses  that  have  been  laid  open. 


H^MOEEHOIDS      R  PILES. 

By  Haemorrhoids  or  Piles  is  meant  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  anus  and  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  especially  of  the  veins  of 
the  submucous  or  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  giving  rise  to  greater  or  less 
intumescence  of  the  part,  w^hich  may  or  may  not  be  attended  with  a  discharge 
of  blood.    Surgeons  are  commonly  in  the  habit  of  classifying  piles,  according 
•as  they  bleed  or  not,  into  Open  or  Blind ;  or,  according  as  they  spring  from 
•above  or  below  the  verge  of  the  anus,  into  Internal  or  External ;  the  internal 
■being  always  within  the  gut,  the  external  habitually  protruding  out  of  or  around 
the  anal  aperture.    The  first  may  either  bleed  or  not ;  the  latter  are  always 
blind.    To  this  division  into  external  and  internal,  B.  Cooper  added  an  inter- 
mediate variety,  the  Intero-External,  which  is  partly  within  and  partly 
without  the  anus.    These  divisions  are  of  great  practical  importance,  as  the 
treatment  is  very  materially  modified  according  as  the  haemorrhoid  is  situated 
above  or  below  the  anal  verge. 

Predisposing  Causes. — "We  must  look  to  the  peculiar  arrangemmi  of  the 
veins  of  the  rectum  as  directly  predisposing  to  the  occurrence  of  piles.  The 
lower  part  of  the  rectum  and  the  margin  of  the  anus  are  composed  of  a  plane 
-of  muscular  fibre  and  a  muco-cutaneous  surface,  with  an  intervening  stratum 
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'  of  loose  ai-eolar  tissue,  in  which  a  close  net-work  of  tortuous  veins  is  situated. 

I  The  blood,  from  this  plexus  of  hemorrhoidal  veins,  finds  its  way  into  the 
general  system  through  two  distinct  channels.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of 
Ft  is  carried  into  the  inferior  mesenteric  vein,  and  thence  into  the  vena  porte, 
through  the  superior  hEemorrhoidal  vein,  which  maybe  looked  upon  as  the 
extreme  radicle  of  the  portal  system  ;  and  some  passes  into  the  internal  iliac 
vein  through  branches  that  accompany  the  middle  and  inferior  hemorrhoidal 
arteries.  We  may,  therefore,  look  upon  the  henaorrhoidal  plexus  as  being 
placed  midway  between  the  portal  and  general  venous  systems,  but  as  belonging 
rather  to  the  portal  than  to  the  systemic  veins.  In  these  arrangements  we  see 
all  the  elements  that  would  predispose  to  congestion,  and  consequent  dilatation 

■  -of  the  vessels  of  a  part.    There  is  a  large  and  intricate  plexus  of  veins  in  which, 

,  as  in  all  similar  net-works,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  blood  to  circulate  slowly  ; 

:  the  natural  tendency  to  stasis  being  much  increased  by  the  dependent  position 
of  the  part,  and  by  the  absence  of  valves  in  the  superior  htemorrhoidal  vein 
and  in  the  vessels  into  which  it  pours  its  contents,  the  whole  pressure  of  the 
column  of  blood  in  the  portal  system  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
hsemorrhoidal  plexus.  The  circulation  through  the  portal  system  is  likewise 
subject  to  much  interference  in  consequence  of  obstruction  in  the  liver  and 
•elsewhere,  and  in  these  changes  the  blood  in  the  hsemorrhoidal  plexus  also 

i  participates  ;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  provision  that  exists  by  which  this 

\  plexus  may  fi'ee  itself  to  a  certain  extent  from  over-distension  by  its  communi- 
cation with  the  internal  iliac  through  the  medium  of  the  middle  hsemorrhoidal 
vein,  piles  would  be  much  more  frequent  than  they  even  now  are.  Another 

I  great  cause  of  hsemorrhoidal  enlargement  is  to  be  found  in  the  want  of  support 
that  the  veins  of  this  plexus  experience  on  their  mucous  aspect  during  defseca- 
tion.  Situated  as  they  are  in  areolar  tissue,  between  a  plane  of  muscular  fibres 
on  one  side,  and  yielding  mucous  membrane  on  the  other,  when  distended  by 

I  the  constriction  which  they  undergo  during  defecation,  i;,hey  necessarily  give 

!  way  on  that  side  on  which  they  have  the  least  support,  being  forced  down, 

!  together  with  the  mucous  membrane  under  which  they  ramify,  and  which  has 
a  natural  tendency  to  become  slightly  everted  during  the  act  of  defecation. 
.Age  exercises  considerable  influence  in  predisposing  to  piles.    This  disease 

•  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  young  men  of  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of 
age  ;  more  especially  if  they  be  of  a  relaxed  temperament  with  languid  cir- 
culation, and  be  obliged  to  lead  a  more  sedentary  life  than  is  natural.  After 
this  period,  the  hability  to  the  disease  diminishes  until  middle  age  is  reached, 
when  it  becomes  more  marked  than  at  any  former  period  of  life,  owing  to 

;  the  more  active  operation  of  those  causes  that  tend  to  impede  the  return  of 

i  the  portal  blood. 

Sex  appears  to  exercise  greater  influence  on  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhoids 
:   at  particular  periods  of  life,  than  on  the  general  liability  to  the  disease.  It 
I  -certainly  appears  to  be  more  frequently  met  with  in  men  at  an  early  age, 
than  in  young  women  ;  but  at  a  later  period  of  life,  the  disease  occurs  with 
nearly  equal  frequency  in  the  two  sexes.    The  comparative  exemption  of  young 
women  is  readily  accounted  for,  by  the  periodic  discharges  from  the  uterus 
preventing  the  congestion  that  might  otherwise  occur  in  the  parts  in  its 
vicinity.    The  greater  frequency  in  females  at  a  later  period  of  life  is  attri- 
I  bu table  not  only  to  the  pressure  of  the  gravid  uterus  on  the  veins,  but  also, 
I  :after  the  cessation  of  the  menses,  to  the  congestion  that  is  apt  to  be  set  up 
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in  certain  organs  of  the  female  economy,  and  to  the  ret-ml-LhYu,  .f 
crculation  by  the  accun.nlation  of  fat  and  by  other  caul;"  ' 

A  sedentary  life  with  indolent  habits  constitutes,' perhao.  the  . 
powerful  pred,s|,o«,n.^  cause  of  the  disease  ;  more  especiairif  hl,>n.i  f 
living-  be  coujoiued  with  want  of  exercise  Indeed  Z  n.  Z'^'"*^^'^^  J^fe'l^ 
the  more  opulent  classes  exercise  a  ^0^!^^^:^:^  :^'Z^  1 

Alcoholic  excess  is  amongst  the  most  common  causes  of  piles,  owin.r  to  th. 
hepatic  congestion  to  which  it  gives  rise.  If  it  be  carried^o  thI  extent  0 
causing  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  the  condition  becomes  aggravated.  UnS  the  ! 
circumstances  bleeding  piles  may  serve  as  a  sort  of  safery-valve  to  the  over  "d^L 
portal  circulation,  and  should  on  no  account  be  interfeL  with  l  irlZtnt 
IS  this  that  in  all  cases  of  piles,  before  undertalcing  an  operation,  the  sZ  m 
of  cuThosis-moniing  vomiting,  failure  of  appetite,  intermitten  diarrhoea  and 
occasional  jaundice— should  be  inquired  for. 

There  are  a  number  of  minor  conditions  which  are  commonly  looked  unon 
as  predisposing  causes  of  this  disease,  though  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
determme  the  precise  share  that  each  has  in  its  production.  Amongst  these 
may  be  mentioned  intemperance  in  food  ;  residence  in  warm,  moist  and 
relaxing  climates  ;  the  use  of  soft  and  warm  beds,  or  the  opposite  condition 
ot  sitting  on  a  cold  stone  or  damp  cushion.  Over-excitement  of  the  generative 
organs  also  will  occasion  it. 

_  Exciting  Causes.— Amongst  the  exciting  causes  may  be  mentioned  local 
lo-ntation  of  any  kmd.  Thus,  in  some  people  hard  riding  will  bring  on  an 
attack  of  piles.  The  habitual  use  of  drastic  purgatives,  more  especially  of  aloes 
rhubarb,  &c.,  is  well  known  to  occasion  the  disease  ;  though  it  must  be  observed 
that  individuals,  who  make  habitual  use  of  these  remedies,  often  labour  under 
some  of  those  obstructions  of  the  abdominal  viscera  that  have  already  been 
noticed  as  conducing  to  piles.  The  existence  of  other  diseases  about  the  rectum 
and  anus,  such  as  fistula,  ulcer,  or  stricture,  by  inducing  local  congestion  and 
irritation,  may  excite  the  disease  ;  so  also,  uterine  affections  and  various  diseases 
of  the  gcnito-urinary  organs  may  give  rise  to  this  affection. 

The  most  direct  exciting  cause  of  piles  is  certainly  a  retardation  to  the  return 
of  the  portal  blood.  Habitual  constipation  ;  the  accumulation  of  hardened 
feculent  masses  in  the  large  intestine  ;  obstruction  to  the  proper  action  of  the 
hver,  and  consequent  congestion  of  that  organ  ;  the  pressure  of  abdominal 
tumours,  or  of  the  gravid  uterus,  are  all  active  exciting  causes,  interfering  as 
they  do  with  the  proper  return  of  the  blood  from  the  hsemorrhoidal  veins.  In 
some  cases,  even  the  existence  of  an  obstacle  to  the  circulation  in  the  systemic 
veins  may  occasion  this  disease :  thus  it  will  arise  from  the  pressure  of  an 
aneurismal  tumour  on  some  of  the  large  venous  trunks  within  the  chest. 

Structure. — A  pile,  whether  external  or  internal,  consists  essentially  in 
the  first  instance  of  a  varicose  condition  of  a  portion  of  the  hgemorrhoidal 
plexus,  or  rather,  of  the  small  veins  of  the  submucous  tissue  that  pour  their 
contents  into  this  ;  this  varicose  condition,  becoming  prominently  developed 
at  certain  points,  gives  rise  to  small  knots  or  tumours.  A  pile  in  this  state  is 
quite  soft  and  compressible,  and  can  readily  be  emptied  by  pressure ;  and 
when  cut  into,  it  will  be  found  to  be  composed  of  one  or  more  spaces  filled 
with  blood,  and  surrounded  by  areolar  tissue.    These  spaces  are  formed  by 
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the  sacculated  and  dilated  veins  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
tumour.  After  the  piles  have  existed  for  some  little  time,  or  after  they  have 
once  become  inflamed,  the  tissues  that  enter  into  their  composition  undergo 
modifications  that  induce  corresponding  alterations  in  the  character  of  the 
tumour.  The  coats  of  the  veins  become  thickened  ;  their  cell-hke  dilatations 
may  be  filled  with  coagulated  blood  ;  the  investing  areolar  tissue  is  thickened ; 
and,  on  being  cut  into,  the  pile  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  a  spongy  kind  of 
tissue  containing  much  blood.  External  piles,  when  examined  after  removal, 
often  resemble  in  structure  a  mass  of  hypertrophied  cutaneous  and  subcutaneous 
tissue,  in  which  a  number  of  small  vessels  of  uniform  character  ramify,  but 
without  any  appearance  of  cyst-like  spaces.  Internal  piles,  on  the  contrary, 
contain  more  of  the  venous,  and  less  of  the  areolar,  element.  They  are  also 
commonly  furnished  with  a  small  central  artery,  which  is  apt  to  bleed  freely, 
or  even  dangerously,  if  the  tumour  be  cut  across  ;  hence,  provided  they  are 
not  clogged  with  coagulated  blood,  they  may  readily  be  injected  from  the 
inferior  mesenteric  artery. 

In  studying  the  structure  of  hsemorrhoids,  it  is  of  importance  to  observe 
that  they  occur  in  two  different  forms  :  one  in  which  there  are  distinct 
tumours,  within  or  external  to  the  anus,  and  another  in  which  there  is 
merely  a  varicose  condition  of  the  veins  of  this  region,  without  distinct 
intumescence. 

In  those  cases  in  which  there  is  merely  a  general  varicose  state  of  the  veins 
of  the  submucous  areolar  tissue  of  the  anus,  without  any  distinct  tumour,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  smaller  branches  of  the  haemorrhoidal  plexus,  and  the 
small  twigs  that  enter  these  from  the  submucous  areolar  tissue,  have  undergone 
varicose  dilatation,  being  apparently  greatly  increased  in  number  as  well  as  in 
size.  The  mucous  membrane  is  of  a  deep  mulberry  or  port-wine  colour,  and 
becomes  everted  after  each  motion.  There  is  usually  some  mucous  secretion 
about  the  anus,  rendering  the  part  moist  ;  and  the  patient  complains  at  times 
of  weight  and  of  bearing  down,  with  pains  either  in  the  part  itself,  in  the 
sacro-lumbar  region,  or  in  the  thighs.  The  motions,  more  especially  if  hard, 
are  streaked  with  blood,  and  more  or  less  of  this  fluid  drops  in  a  rapid  manner 
after  the  passage  of  the  feeces.  There  is  seldom  much  blood  lost  ;  but  at  times 
there  is  an  exacerbation  of  all  these  symptoms,  and  the  haemorrhage,  as  will 
be  mentioned  more  particularly  hereafter,  may  become  very  abundant.  This 
condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  may  precede,  and  is  frequently  found  to 
accompany,  the  true  pile,  whether  external  or  internal,  and  may  be  looked  upon 
as  constituting  the  first  stage  of  this  disease.  If  this  state  of  things  be  allowed 
to  continue  unrelieved,  the  tendency  to  congestion  increases  ;  more  and  more 
of  the  mucous  membrane  is  everted  and  protruded  after  defsecation  ;  the  sub- 
mucous areolar  tissue  becomes  relaxed,  and  the  case  is  apt  to  become  one  of 
partial  prolapsus  recti. 

External  Haemorrhoids  are  those  which  are  situated  below  the  verge  of 
the  anus,  and  which  are  invested  by  cutaneous,  or,  at  most,  by  muco-cutaneous 
tissue.  Before  appearing  as  defined  tumours,  they  usually  constitute  longitu- 
dinal folds  that  surround  the  anal  aperture,  or  radiate  from  it  as  from  a 
centre ;  and,  their  tegumentary  covering  consisting  of  the  thin  skin  of  the 
part,  they  resemble  folds  of  this  tissue  rather  than  of  mucous  membrane.  In 
colour  they  vary  from  that  of  the  natural  structures  to  a  pink  or  purplish  hue. 
Their  size  varies,  according  to  the  state  of  congestion  ;  and  hence  the  same 
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and  itching,  with  a  sense  of  fubess  xfter  (^^fi3clt  oVT,/  \  ^^'^^  P^'^^king, 
and  inflamed  or  in-itated,  they  may  octln"ut;  '"4^^^  TheTfr 

and  is  ^nch  increased  ^n^e  S  ^r^^^ 
hese  symptoms  subside  ;  suppuration  either  taldng  pLce  in  tt  pil  or 
blood  contamed  m  it  coagulating.   The  parts  are,  however  eft  in  a  thioV.  ^ 
and  indurated  state,  and  do  not  readily  resume  their  orme    oft  an^fitS 
condition,  inflammatory  exudation  taking  place  into  the  areo  a  tissue  andTh! 
contained  blood  coagulating,  so  that  the' tumour  can  no  lon^r  ^emptld  l  v 

Internal  Piles.-When  the  pile  is  situated  altogether  within  the  verge  of 
the  anus,  It  is  called  "internal  ;"  of  these  there  a?e  two  princinal  vlrSl/ 
the  Longitudmal  and  the  Globular.  pimcipal  vaiieties. 

The  Longitudinal,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Pleslxy  pile  is 
generally  met  with  about  an  inch  up  the  rectum.    It  is  spongy  elastic  fi™ 
or  tough,  of  a  dark-reddish  or  dusky-brown  tint,  tapering  up;a  df  f^-om  a' 
broad  base    It  seldom  bleeds  or  varies  much  in  size  ;  betfveen  the  p^es  ar 
found  small  valves,  or  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  forming  pouches,  wSf  he 
concavities  looking  upwards.    These  are  apt  to  become  distended  Ind  pressed 
downwards  by  the  f^ces,  especially  if  the  motions  be  hard  and  the  boS 
hav^  been  constipated,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  tendency  to  prolapsus. 

When  the  h^emorrhoid  assumes  a  Globular  form,  it  constitutes  the  ordinary 
bleeding  pile.    It  may  be  situated  on  a  broad  base  ;  or,  as  not  unfrequently 
happens,  us  point  of  attachment  to  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  elongated 
and  It  assumes  a  pedunculated  shape,  hanging  downwards  into  the  cavity  of  the 
rectum.   It  is  of  a  dark-bluish  colour,  and  numerous  small  vessels  of  a  brighter 
hue  than  the  body  of  the  pile  may  be  seen  ramifying  in  the  mucous  membrane 
investing  it.    Its  surface  is  at  first  smooth  and  shining,  and  may  continue  so 
throughout,  bemg  covered  with  a  thin  and  delicate  prolongation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  gut.    Not  unfrequently,  however,  superficial  ulceration  takes 
place,  and  then  it  has  a  granulated  strawberry-like  appearance. 
_  Symptoms.— Internal  piles  are  usually  attended  with  a  sensation  of  heat, 
Itching,  pricking,  or  smarting  about  the  anus,  and  a  feeling  as  if  there  were  a 
foreign  body  within  the  gut.    After  defaecation  these  sensations  are  increased, 
and  are  often  accompanied  by  a  bearing  down  sensation,  as  if  the  bowel  were 
not  emptied  of  its  contents,  that  is  peculiarly  distressing  and  sickening.  This 
is  occasioned  by  the  piles,  or  the  relaxed  mucous  membrane,  being  protruded 
during  the  expulsion  of  the  fseces,  and  not  returning  sufficiently  quickly,  being 
grasped  by  the  sphincter  ani  and  constricted  by  it.  This  feeling  of  discomfort 
and  bearing  down  is  much  increased,  if  the  patient  stand  or  walk  much  after 
having  had  a  stool,  or  if  he  be  constipated.    If  this  state  of  things  be  not 
properly  attended  to,  the  symptoms  increase  ;  the  bearing-down  sensation 
amounts  to  true  tenesmus,  and  the  act  of  defecation  becomes  so  painful 
that  the  patient  defers  it  as  long  as  possible,  and  then  when  it  does  take 
place,  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  the  excreta  and  their  hardness^ 
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the  suffering  is  much  increased.     External  piles  now  usually  make  their 
appearance/if  they  have  not  existed  before  ;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
rectum  becomes  prolapsed,  and  an  increased  secretion  of  thin  raucus  takes 
■place  from  the  anus,  moistening  the  part  and  soiHng  the  patient's  linen.  Irri- 
tation in  the  neighbouring  organs  is  frequently  set  up  ;  occasionally  to  so 
!  great  an  extent  as  to  mask  the  original  complaint,  the  patient  referriug  his 
principal  pain  and  discomfort  to  these  sympathetic  disturbances.    There  is 
often  a  dull  aching  fixed  pain  at  the  lower  part  of  the  lumbar  spine,  and  more 
frequently  opposite  the  sacrum  or  the  sacro-iliac  articulation  on  either  side  ; 
this  is  sometimes  very  severe,  perhaps  runs  down  the  thigh,  or  round  the 
gi-oin  ;  irritability  of  the  testicles  may  come  on,  or  irritation  about  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  causing  frequent  desire  to  micturate,  and  increasing  the 
patient's  sufferings  by  the  straining  that  takes  place.    The  general  health 
now  suffers  ;  the  patient  may  become  emaciated,  and  the  countenance  often 
presents  a  peculiarly  anxious  and  careworn  look, 
j    The  symptom,  however,  that  first  of  all  and  most  prominently  fixes  the 
patient's  attention  is  Haemorrhage.    This  varies  greatly  in  quantity  ;  at  first 
i  there  may  merely  be  a  few  drops  falling  after  the  passage  of  a  motion,  or  the 
I  cylinder  of  fgeces  may  be  stained  on  one  side  by  a  streak  or  spots  of  blood,  or 
the  bleeding  may  amount  to  several  ounces,  or  even  pints, 
i    The  haemorrhage  is  connected  with,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
■  dependent  upon,  the  existence  of  distinct  hEemorrhoidal  tumours.  Occasion- 
'  ally,  however,  it  appears  to  occur  when  there  is  no  distinct  separate  tumour 
:  projecting  above  the  surface  of  the  membrane  ;  but  in  these  cases  there  is 
general  swelling  and  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lower  part 
I  of  the  rectum,  from  which  the  blood  exudes  in  drops,  or  it  may  even  spurt 
in  a  distinct  jet  from  the  open  mouth  of  a  blood-vessel.    The  bleeding  is 
frequently  preceded  by  an  exacerbation  of  those  symptoms  that  commonly 
accompany  piles,  such  as  a  sensation  of  fulness,  weight,  and  tension  about  the 
parts.    But  the  symptoms  that  precede  its  occurrence  are  often  much  more 
!  imperfectly  marked  than  is  usually  stated,  and  are  frequently  absent  altogether. 
The  discharge  of  blood  may  be  periodical,  especially  in  women,  occurring 
every  month,  or  at  intervals  of  two,  three,  or  six  months  ;  and  it  may  be 
remittent  or  intermittent.    In  these  cases,  it  usually  continues  from  three  to 
six  days,  increasing  up  to  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  then  lessening. 

When  moderate  in  quantity  and  short  in  duration,  it  is  often  a  source  of 
I  relief  to  the  patient ;  but  if  a  very  large  quantity  be  lost  at  one  time,  or  if  it 
continue  for  a  long  period,  it  causes  great  debihty  ;  more  harm  is  usually  done 
to  the  patient  by  its  long  continuance  than  by  its  excessive  quantity  at  any 
one  time.  The  patient  may  become  much  weakened  and  anaemic  ;  nervous 
headaches,  pallor,  palpitations,  and  syncope  may  result.  In  some  cases  the 
hfBmorrhage  is  of  service  in  preventing  disease  of  more  important  parts  ;  it 
has  especially  been  looked  upon  as  a  safeguard  from  apoplexy,  particularly 
when  it  occurs  as  a  consequence  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  or  in  corpulent 
persons  who  habitually  live  too  highly.  But  as  a  rule  the  continued  loss  of 
blood  from  piles  is  undoubtedly  injurious. 

Hsemorrhage  from  piles  is  sometimes  vicarious  with,  and  at  other  times 
arrests,  the  menstrual  flow.  In  a  case  which  I  attended  with  Garrod,  the 
patient  had  suffered  from  the  haemorrhoidal  flux  and  piles  from  the  age  of 
puberty.    She  menstruated  for  the  first  time  when  thirty-seven  years  old  ;  up 
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to  that  period  the  ba3raorrhage  had  occurred  abundantly  at  monthlv  \nu  , 
After  the  late  establishment  of  the  menstrual  fnnnh-m,  h1    7  ^ 

jWear  tha  ,n  consequence  of  the  over-distended  and  varLs  condition  f 
the  veins  the  onward  flow  through  the  arteries  and  capiHa^eadTn.  o  tl 
IS  obstructed  ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  accumulated  preTsure^^  h  ! 
vessels,  their  panetes  give  way,  allowing  the  florid  blood  to  escape  ^ 
otI7  ^^^^o'^ly  the  internal  piles,  when  brought  down,  presenta  somewhu 
granular  surface,  in  consequence  of  ulceration  having  aken  nlace  an7  h 
whole  surface  will  be  seen  to  exude  blood  in  drops.  In  othert  Lees  : 
blood  appears  to  come  from  a  cavity  in  one  side  of  the  h^moriCid  if 
rapture  had  occurred  from  over-distension  at  that  part 

The  hjBmorrhage  may  be  accompanied  by  a  thin  mucous  discharge  from  the 
ectum;  this  would  appear  to  be  nothing  more  than  excessive  secretion  from 
the  mucous  membrane,  m  consequence  of  the  irritation  set  up  by  the  piles  • 
It  IS  seldom  m  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  much  annoyance,  or  to  be  of 
much  moment  to  the  patient. 

Complications—Piles  are  not  uncommonly  complicated  with  other 
diseases  of  the  rectum,  such  as  fissure,  fistula,  or  prolapsus.  When  connected 
with  fissure,  the  heemorrhoid  often,  as  Syme  remarked,  assumes  a  peculiar 
appearance  presenting  itself  as  a  small  red  body,  like  a  pea  in  size,  firm,  and 
seated  at  the  base  of  the  fissure,  which  it  often  conceals  ;  to  a  practised  eye 
however,  the  presence  of  a  pile  of  this  peculiar  colour  and  shape  is  sufiicient 
to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  fissure. 

In  that  form  of  fistula  in  which  the  aperture  is  near  the  anus,  one  or  more 
external  piles  of  small  size  are  often  found  situated  at  the  orifice  of  the  fistula  • 
and  prolapsus  rarely,  if  ever,  is  met  with  in  adults,  without  the  simultaneous 
occurrence  of  piles. 

Terminations.— Hemorrhoidal  tumours  may  terminate  by  Subsidence,- 
Coagulation,  Suppuration,  or  Sphacelus. 

Complete  subsidence  of  a  pile  can  take  place  only  when  the  disease  is  of 
recent  occurrence.  When  of  long  standing,  and  after  it  has  been  exposed  to 
successive  attacks  of  turgescence  and  inflammation,  an  external  pile  never 
subsides  completely  ;  and  the  areolar  tissue  and  the  muco-cutaneous  structures, 
becoming  hypertrophied,  form  elongated  pendulous  flaps  around  the  margin 
of  the  anus. 

Coagulation  of  the  contents  of  the  pile  is  the  result  of  inflammation. 
Wlien  it  takes  place,  the  tumour,  after  more  or  less  acute  inflammation, 
becomes  hard,  incompressible,  permanent  in  size,  and  of  a  purplish  or  plum 
colour.  The  coagulum  thus  formed  may  excite  suppuration,  or  may  be 
absorbed,  the  hypertrophied  tissues  forming  one  of  the  usual  anal  folds  if 
the  pile  be  external.  In  some  rare  instances,  the  coagula  may  calcify  and  form 
phleboliths. 

.  Coagulation  takes  place  more  frequently  iu  external  than  in  internal  piles, 
Qwing  to  their  greater  liability  to  inflammation,  their  exposed  situation  leading 
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them  to  be  bruised  or  otherwise  injured.  When  it  occurs  in  internal  piles,  it 
most  commonly  aifects  those  that  are  of  a  columnar  or  longitudinal  shape,  and 
least  frequently  the  globular  variety.  ' 

Suppuration  is  not  an  uncommon  termination,  if  acute  inflammation  have 
been  set  up  in  internal  piles,  more  especially  in  those  that  have  previously 
been  coagulated.  When  the  abscess  is  discharged,  small  coagula  escape  with 
its  contents,  the  cavity  granulates,  and  becomes  obliterated,  and  the  pile  is 
cured.  The  pus  in  other  cases  may  burrow  in  the  submucous  tissue,  and,  by 
bursting  externally,  give  rise  to  a  fistula  in  ano. 

Sphacelus. — In  some  cases,  when  there  is  much  elongation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  from  which  the  pile  springs,  prolapsus  of  that  membrane  and  of  the 
piles  may  take  place  ;  and,  this  being  grasped  by  the  contraction  of  the 
sphincter,  the  same  effect  may  be  produced  as  if  a  ligature  were  applied.  The 
j  tumour  becomes  much  swollen,  hard,  livid,  and  tense  ;  there  are  much  constir 
I  tutional  disturbance  and  restlessness  ;  but  after  a  few  days  the  part  that  is 
constricted  sloughs  and  drops  off,  and  all  the  symptoms  are  relieved. 

Diagnosis.' — The  diagnosis  must  be  regarded  from  two  points  of  view 
1st,  as  concerns  the  HcemorrhoidaJ  Tumours ;  and  2dly,  with  reference  to  the 
Hmnorrhoidal  Flux. 

1.  Haemorrhoidal  Tumours  must  be  diagnosed  from  prolapsus  recti, 
polypus  of  the  rectum,  epithelioma  of  the  anus,  and  condylomata  about  the  anus; 
From  partial  prolapsus  the  diagnosis  is  not  always  easy  ;  indeed,  the  two 
conditions  are  so  generally  associated,  that  it  is  of  little  moment  to  attempt  it. 
In  complete  prolapsus  examination  will  suffice  to  distinguish  the  membranous 
wall  of  the  intestine,  forming  a  smooth,  rounded,  and  somewhat  lobulated  annular 
protuberance,  from  the  isolated  tumours  of  piles.  In  polypus  the  history  of 
the.  case,  the  pedunculated  and  solitary  character  of  the  tumour,  its  large  size, 
aud  comparatively  slight  tendency  to  haemorrhage,  will  enable  the  Surgeon  to 
make  the  diagnosis.  Epithelioma  is  easily  recognized  by  its  hardness  and  by 

I  its  deep  infiltration  of  surrounding  parts.  In  any  case  of  doubt,  a  digital 
•  examination  of  the  rectum  will  make  its  nature  evident.  From  condylomata 
the  diagnosis  is  easy  :  the  soft,  flat,  and  wart-like  character  of  these  growths, 
,  their  history,  and  their  occurrence  at  other  points,  as  the  perineum,  scrotum! 
I  vulva,  and  buttocks,  will  enable  the  Surgeon  to  distinguish  them  without  any 
'  difficulty. 

2.  The  Haemorrhoidal  Flux  must  be  distinguished  from  other  intestinal 
haemorrhages.— This  may  be  done  by  attention  to  the  character  of  the  blood, 

i  which  will  generally  indicate  its  source.  When  it  comes  from  piles  it  is  liquid', 
of  a  more  or  less  florid  colour  ;  not  unfrequently  it  is  quite  bright,  staining  or 
coating  the  faeces  rather  than  being  mixed  up  with  them.    When,  on  the 
I  contrary,  the  blood  is  poured  out  at  some  higher  point  in  the  intestinal  canal 
■  than  the  usual  seat  of  hasmorrhoids,  it  is  of  a  dark  tarry  character,  mixed  up 
!  with  liquid  fseces  either  in  a  diffused  form  or  in  small  black  coagula,  and  no 
fresh  or  bright  blood  will  be  visible.    Digital  exploration  of  the  rectum  in 
i  cases  of  piles,  and  the  presence  of  symptoms  indicating  the  existence  of 
mischief  at  a  higher  part  of  the  intestine  than  the  anus  in  cases  of  melsena 
will  also  serve  to  point  to  the  source  of  the  blood.  ' 

_ Treatment. —In  conducting  the  treatment  of  a  case  of  piles,  that  Surgeon 
will  succeed  best  who  looks  upon  the  disease  not  as  a  local  affection  merely 
requiring  manual  interference,  but  as  a  symptom,  or  rather  an  effect,  of  remote 
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yiscml  obstruction  and  disease,  the  removal  of  which  may  alone  be  suffir-i,  . 
to  ettoct  the  cure,  without  the  necessity  of  any  local  interL-enc  Tor^S 
lb  be  thought  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  operation,  this  mu  t  be 
secondary  to  the  removal  of  those  conditions  that  have  primaX  ocl2 
the  congestion  and  dilatation  of  the  ha^morrhoidal  vessels.  The  treat^^ 
of  piles,  therefore,  must  be  considered,  1st,  as  regards  the  Removal  oiZl 
Constitutional  Conditions  or  Visceral  Obstructions  that  occasion  the  diseal 
together  with  any  Local  Applications  that  may  be  considered  necessary  aTci 
2ndly,  with  reference  to  the  Operative  Procedures  that  may  be  required  t 
the  removal  of  the  affection.  ^ 

1.  The  Constitutional  Management  of  piles  necessarily  varies  consider 
ably  according  to  the  condition  of  the  patient  in  whom  they  occur,  and  tl^ 
visceral  obstruction  to  which  they  may  be  referable.    Thus,  when  they  occur 
m  debihtated  persons  most  benefit  will  be  derived  from  a  mild  tonic  and 
nutritious  plan,  at  the  same  time  that  the  bowels  are  kept  regular  by  some  of 
the  aperients  that  will  immediately  be  mentioned.    A  small  cold  water  iniec 
tion  after  each  motion  is  of  the  greatest  possible  service  in  these  cases  In 
the  great  majority  of  instances,  however,  more  particularly  when  occmrin? 
about  the  middle  period  of  life,  piles  are  connected  with  a  plethoric  state  of 
the  system,  and  congestion  of  the  abdominal  viscera.    In  these  circumstances 
careful  attention  must  be  given  to  the  diet,  the  use  of  stimulants  beiiir^ 
prohibited,  and  the  quantity  of  animal  food  lessened.    When  piles  arise  from 
the  pressure  of  a  gravid  uterus  or  other  abdominal  tumour,  little  can  be  done, 
except,  by  local  palliatives  and  mild  aperients,  to  moderate  the  inconvenience 
attending  them. 

In  all  cases  of  piles,  but  more  particularly  in  those  arising  from  hepatic 
obstruction,  mild  aperients  are  of  essential  service  ;  by  removing  fseculent  accu- ' 
mulations,  and  establishing  a  free  secretion  from  the  intestinal  surface  tbey 
tend  materially  to  prevent  congestion  of  the  portal  system.  At  the  same  time, 
drastic  purgatives  of  all  kinds  should  carefully  be  avoided.    The  most  useful 
aperients  are  the  electuaries  of  senna,  sulphur,  and  castor-oil ;  one  or  other  of 
which  should  be  taken  regularly  twice  or  thrice  a  week  at  bed-time,  in  as  small 
a  quantity  as  will  suflBce  to  keep  the  bowels  free.    In  many  cases,  the  confec- 
tion of  senna  may  advantageously  be  given  in  combination  with  precipitated 
sulphur  and  the  bitartrate  of  potash,  equal  parts  of  each  of  these  being  made 
into  a  mass  with  twice  their  quantity  of  the  confection  and  a  little  syrup ;  of 
this  electuary  a  dessert-spoonful  may  be  taken  every  night  or  every  second 
night.    In  many  cases  the  laxative  mineral  waters,  such  as  Friedrichshall, 
Hunyadi  Janos,  or  ^sculap,  taken  on  rising  in  the  morning,  will  be  found  of 
great  use.    Cascara  sagrada  is  often  useful  ;  20  to  60  drops  of  the  tincture  or 
liquid  extract  should  be  given  at  night,  or  a  corresponding  dose  in  capsules  or 
tabloids.    If  there  be  a  relaxed  condition  of  the  rectum  and  anus  conjoined 
with  the  piles,  as  not  unfrequently  happens  in  old  as  well  as  in  young  people, 
the  administration  of  an  electuary  composed  of  equal  parts  of  the  confectious  . 
of  senna  and  of  black  pepper,  or  of  cubebs,  will  be  found  very  useful.  When 
the  liver  is  much  obstructed,  the  treatment  should  be  specially  directed  to  the 
relief  of  this  organ  ;  with  this  view,  a  course  of  Plummer's  pill,  followed  by 
taraxacum,  and,  in  relaxed  constitutions,  the  mineral  acids,  will  be  found 
especially  serviceable,  at  the  same  time  that  the  bowels  are  kept  free  by  gentle 
aperients. 
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Tincture  of  hamamelis  is  said  materially  to  relieve,  and,  in  fact,  to  cure 
bleeding  internal  piles.  It  may  be  administered  by  the  mouth  and  by  enema 
simultaneously.  The  habitual  use  of  clysters,  consisting  either  of  soap  and 
water  or  thin  gruel,  will  be  found  advantageous  in  many  cases  of  piles,  though 
in  some  they  appear  to  irritate,  and  rather  to  increase. the  disease.  In  the 
general  management  of  piles,  it  need  scarcely  be  observed  that  any  habits 
which  favour  the  disease  should  be  sedulously  avoided. 

The  Local  Treatment  of  piles  is  of  considerable  importance.  The  parts 
should  be  regularly  sponged  with  cold  water,  morning  and  evening.  If  there 
be  much  relaxation,  and  the  piles  be  internal,  benefit  may  result  from  the 
employmentjof  some  astringent  injection,  such  as  a  very  weak  solution  of  the 
sulphate  of  iron,  or  of  the  tincture  of  the  sesquichloride — a  grain  of  the  first 
or  ten  drops  of  the  second,  to  an  ounce  of  water ;  of  this  about  two  ounces 
may  be  injected  eveiy  night  and  left  in  the  rectum.  The  application  of  an 
astringent  ointment,  such  as  the  unguentum  gallae  co.,  extract  of  hamamehs, 
or  the  employment  of  the  anodyne  and  astringent  suppository  already  re- 
commended^for  fissure  of  the  anus,  wiU  be  very  beneficial. 

If  an  external  pile  become  inflamed,  it  should  be  painted  with  equal  parts 
of  extract  of  belladonna  and  glycerine,  hot  fomentations  applied,  a  very 
spare  diet  enjoined,  and  the  bowels  opened  by  mild  saline  aperients.  If  a 
coagulum  form  in  the  inflamed  pile,  the  tumour  should  be  laid  open  with  a 
lancet,  and  its  contents  squeezed  out.  If  an  abscess  form,  it  must  be  punctured 
in  the  usual  way,  and  the  part  afterwards  fomented  or  dressed  with  boric  lint 
soaked  in  warm  boric  lotion.  Should  strangulation  of  internal  piles  take 
place,  the  protruded  swelhng  must  be  returned  by  gentle  steady  pressure,  and 
the  part  afterwards  well  fomented. 

2.  Operation. — The  means  above  indicated  are  usually  sufficient  in  ordinary 
cases  of  piles  ;  but  very  frequently  operative  interference  is  required.  This 
is  most  commonly  called  for  on  account  of  hsemorrhage  or  the  prolapse  of  the 
piles  during  defsecation.  No  operation  should  be  undertaken  whilst  the  piles 
are  in  an  inflamed  state,  lest  unhealthy  ii;iflammation  be  set  up  in  the  part. 
It  is  also  well  to  get  the  patient's  health  into  as  good  a  state  as  possible 
before  the  operation  ;  as  a  rule  no  operation  is  justifiable  if  the  patient  is 
suffering  from  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  "Whatever  method  be  adopted,  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  bowels  have  been  well  opened  by  a  purgative,  and 
the  rectum  cleared  out  by  an  enema  of  warm  water. 

Of  the  various  methods  adopted  for  the  removal  of  piles,  excision  is  alone 
applicable  to  external  piles,  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  internal  variety  the 
choice  will  usually  lie  between  strangulation  by  ligature,  destruction  by  the 
clamp  and  cautery,  and  complete  removal  of  the  affected  part  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  Among  other  methods  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
■  advocated  by  different  Surgeons  may  be  mentioned  :  crushing  the  pile  with 
screw-forceps  or  a  specially  constructed  clamp,  the  application  of  nitric  acid 
and  other  caustics,  the  injection  with  carbolic  acid,  and  electrolysis.  Although 
all  these  plans  have  been  employed  with  success  in  the  treatment  of  internal 
piles  they  offer  no  advantages  over  the  methods  before  mentioned,  and  are 
not  extensively  used  at  the  present  day. 

Excision  of  External  Piles. — The  removal  of  external  piles  is  readily 
effected.  The  tumour  should  be  seized  with  a  catch-forceps,  and  snipped  off 
with  a  pair  of  scissors,  curved  upon  the  flat.    At  the  same  time  any  pendulous 
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tlaps  of  skin  in  their  vicinity  should  be  &xvmoi\  l^cf  ^i..    i  •  . 

and  constitute  the  basis  of  a  fresh  pile     "ot    hi  7  ''''''''^^> 
made  to  cut  iu  Hues  radiating  from  the  anus  nnTl        ,  '1''''"''  ^""'^ 
removed  lest  a  strictured  .n.u  Ts.  h    Tf?    t  "^"'^  '''^ 

the  haemorrhage  may  r  adily  be  < u^^c^d  bv   L      TT  'I  ''''''''^  ^'^^ 

loss  of  blood  ev»„  „,  the  hands  of  most  disti„guisl,ed  Surgeons. 

peitormed  .  Ihe  patient,  having  had  his  bowels  cleared  out  by  a  dose  0 
castor-oil  on  the  day  preceding  that  fixed  for  the  operation 
should  have  an  abundant  enema  of  warm  water  administered 
abou  an  hour  before  the  Surgeon  arrives;  he  should  then  be 
directed  to  sit  for  half  an  hour  on  a  bidet,  or  over  a  pan  con- 
taining hot  water,  bearing  down  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to 
cause  the  piles  to  protrude.    When  all  is  ready,  he  should  be 
laid  on  a  table  on  his  left  side,  with  the  nates  well  projecting 
Ihe  burgeon  commences  by  steadily  stretching  the  sphincter 
with  his  two  thumbs.    This  aids  the  prolapse  of  the  piles,  and 
18  said  to  dimmish  the  subsequent  pain.    The  piles  are  then 
separately  seized  with  ring-forceps  (Fig.  828),  three  or  four 
pairs  of  which  should  be  at  hand.    Each  pile  is  then  ligatured 
Pig.  S28.-Ring     ^^onnd  Its  base  with  a  stout  silk  ligature,  which  should  be  tied 
Forceps.        as  tightly  as  possible,  so  that  the  pile  may  at  once  be  effectually 
•1     ^.        .  strangled.     Before  applying  the  ligature  the  base  of  the 
pile  should  be  snipped  through  with  curved  scissors  where  the  mucous 
membrane  joins  the  skin,  thus  leaving  a  deep  groove  for  the  reception  of  the 
igature,  which  then  constricts  only  the  substance  and  mucous  surface  of  the 
hsemorrhoid. 

When  all  the  tumours  requiring  ligature  have  been  tied,  the  superficial  part 
of  each  strangulated  pile  may  be  cut  off  with  scissors,  and  the  stump  carefully 
touched  with  chloride  of  zinc  lotion  (gr.  40  to  ^j),  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
the  surrounding  mucous  membrane.    Iodoform  in  crystal  may  then  be  well 
rubbed  into  the  raw  surface.    The  ends  of  the  ligatures  must  next  be  cut  off 
close,  and  the  strangulated  mass  pushed  back  into  the  bowel.    If  there  be  any 
external  piles,  these  must  now  be  cut  off  ;  for,  unless  this  be  done,  they  become 
irritated  and  swollen,  and  constitute  a  source  of  much  distress.    A  morphia 
suppository  is  administered  and  the  patient  must  now  return  to  bed.  and 
should  keep  the  recumbent  posture  until  the  ligatures  separate,  which  usually 
happens  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  day,  when  an  ulcerated  surface  will  be 
left,  which,  however,  speedily  contracts  and  closes.    In  some  cases  this  process 
may  be  facilitated  by  the  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  through  a  specu- 
lum ani.    On  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  after  the  operation  the  bowels  may  be 
opened  with  a  dose  of  castor-oil  ;  uutil  then  they  should  be  kept  from  acting 
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by  proper  diet  and  small  doses  of  opium.  The  pain  which  necessarily  attends 
the  passage  of  the  first  motion  may  be  lessened  by  the  use  of  a  cocaine 
suppository  and  a  small  oil  enema. 

In  the  after-treatment  of  the  case,'  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  those  causes  that  gave  rise  to  the  affection  in  the  first  instance.  After 
piles  have  been  tied,  more  particularly  if  they  be  seated  towards  the  anterior 
part  of  the  rectum,  great  irritation  is  frequently  set  up  about  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  so  that  the  patient  experiences  diificulty  in  passing  his  urine,  and 
sometimes  suffers  from  complete  retention  ;  a  full  dose  of  hyoscyamus  and 
nitrous  ether  will  sometimes  relieve  this,  but  if  it  fails,  a  catheter  must  be 
passed.  In  some  cases,  where  the  external  piles  are  very  large  and  vascular, 
and  the  patient  debihtated,  the  ordinary  rule  of  cutting  them  off:"  may  advan- 
tageously be  deviated  from,  and  a  combination  of  the  treatment  by  excision 
aud  ligature  adopted.  In  such  cases  an  incision  may  be  made  through  the 
integuments  merely,  and  then  the  piles  tied  in  the  course  of  the  groove  thus 
formed.  By  these  means  the  pain  and  constitutional  disturbance  consequent 
on  the  inclusion  of  a  portion  of  the  integument  in  the  ligature  are  avoided,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  risk  of  hsemorrhage  is  not  incurred. 

The  treatment  of  piles  by  ligature  is  not  altogether  free  from  danger  in 


Fig.  829.— Smith's  Clamp. 

persons  of  broken  constitution.  I  have  more  than  once  known  death  from 
pyaemia  result  in  these  cases.  The  application  of  chloride  of  zinc  and  iodoform 
as  above  described  is  all  we  can  do  to  lessen  this  danger. 

Cautery. — Piles  may  be  removed  with  but  little  fear  of  haemorrhage  by 
the  method  introduced  by  H.  Smith.  The  preparation  of  the  patient  and  the 
preliminary  dilatation  of  the  sphincter  are  conducted  in  the  same  way  as  in 
the  operation  with  the  ligature.  The  pile  is  drawn  down  with  spring-forceps 
and  seized  in  a  clamp  (Fig.  829),  which  is  tightened  by  means  of  a  screw  in 
the  handles.  The  projecting  part  of  the  pile  is  burnt  off  with  the  blunt 
point  of  Paquelin's  cautery  at  a  dull-red  heat.  The  clamp  is  then  very 
slowly  relaxed,  and  should  any  bleeding  occur  as  it  becomes  loose,  it  is  again 
tightened,  and  the  cautery  applied  once  more.  The  charred  tissue  held  by  the 
clamp  may  be  touched  with  chloride  of  zinc  (gr.  40  to  5]'),  and  dusted  Avith 
iodoform.  The  operation  is  usually  followed  by  less  pain  than  the  ligature,  • 
and  gives  equally  satisfactory  results.  The  use  of  the  cautery  is  especially 
applicable  to  those  cases  in  which  the  piles  are  granular  and  but  little  pedun- 
culated, and  perhaps  associated  with  a  considerable  tendency  to  prolapse 
of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Excision  of  affected  Mucous  Membrane.— In  1876  Whitehead  of 
Manchester  revived  the  abandoned  operation  of  excision  with  so  many  modi- 
fications as  to  make  it  altogether  a  new  proceeding.  He  contends  that 
internal  piles  are  never  to  be  regarded  as  distinct  localised  tumours,  amenable 
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"^^^^t^^^TT^l^^l.Z.Z^ri^r^  Of  .  d«a.d  conation  o, 
permanent  onre  ti.e  wl.ole  of  1^0^ '  „  -nf  ''""T'  " 
veins  should  be  ■•emoved.    He  was  le  1  t,TK  "''I'  diseased 

the  ft^quenoy  of  relapses  at     Zra  Lns  W  ^het ^""^ 
maintains  that  by  his  metl.od\.i-  !      .  ''^'''''''e  or  caustics.  He 

of  excision  are  done  awav  wifh  L  r'Tf;  ">e  old 

method 

operation,  and  no  raw  sufC  is  Mm?  >  i?^'  7'''''  '^""^'^^  ^"^''"8  the 
.  thus  performed  :  The  patLnt  i  ll     f '  ^P^^'^tion  is 

sphincter  is  then  t  LChiv  ^  u^'^d  ''r  "'^^'^'"^  P^^^"^'^'  ^^e 
hemorrhoids  may  prolZe^v^fcho^M^^^^^  ^'^"'^  stretching,  so  that  the 
dissecting  forceps  fhe  mu.or«  "^P^^l^^^^-  ^1  the  use  of  scissors  and 
skin  rouSd  theTntte"^^^^^^^^  ^^«.J-ction  with  the 

skin  being  carefullv  fniw^  ,         ^""^^^^  ^^^^7  irregularity  of  the 

than  on  the  ^^I  V:^^^^^^  -  -embran 

such  as  the  closed  sciW  1^^^^^^^  h?^  '.'^^^  ^  ^''^^^  ^^^^rument, 

mucous  membrane  a^d  attached  b^  """TT"  ''"^^  ^^^^'^  ^^^^^^^'"y' 
mucous  bedonwhLrtl™^^^^  haemorrhoids  are  separated  from  the  sub- 
being  brought  be Wt  'e^m^^^^^^^^^  hemorrhoids 
tionit  is  very  imporlnt  t^k2  .  of  P^^^  «Pe^-a- 

is  free  but  is  ea^orcontrollS^  T  '  \'  "^"'^"^  membrane.  The  bleeding 
and  twisted  a  -t  fs  cut  th;  r!w  'T'  '""^  T'""  ^--P^essure  forcepf 
dusted  lightly  will  iodoform  ^'thT     .  T  '^^'^^"^  ^^^^^^^ 

attached  by  silk  stitches%nTh7  .  ^         i  membrane  must  be 

skin  of  the  anus     Tf  ft    I        ^^^P^^^mg  part  of  the  cut  edge  of  the 
hrmlc^is  membr/.      ""^t  c"-cumference  of  the  gut  were  divided  at  once 
bi4Sr?t  d^-n  «       ""^w.  ''^'f  ^'  difficulty  might  be  fourd  in 

bSadonna  i^^  "T.f  "  ^^PP^^^^ory  of  two  grains  of  extract  of 

and  a  pice  of  ot/l  f '  '^v  ^^^^^    ^^^^^  ^""'"'^  ^^th  iodoform, 

patient  Whffph   .  v    '^^^1'^  '^''^'^""^  ^^'^  ^  ^^^^age.  In  highly  neuroti 
the  tit  J^^f^'^^  l''^'  ^       «f  ice  ii^  close  proximity  with  the  rectum  for 
dav    .d  T,  'P'"^       ^^^^^^      ^        «f  «^«tor-oil  on  the  fom-th 

7'  i  '  P.''?°'  '°       ^P  day.     Healing  almost 

mvanably  takes  place  by  first  mtention,and  is  complete  by  the  tenth  day,  the 
patient  leturning  to  work  m  two  weeks.  Retention  of  urine  is  an  occasional 
comphcation,  as  in  all  other  operations  in  this  region.  Whitehead  had  in 
1«»7  perlormed  this  operation  in  300  cases  without  a  single  failure  or  a  single 
serious  complication  of  any  kind.  He  knew  of  no  case  of  relapse,  and  none 
of  strictured  anus.  ^ 

Dangers  attending  Operations  for  Piles.-The  operation  for  the 
removal  of  piles  may  be  attended  by  three  sources  of  danger.'  After  excision, 
and  even  the  application  of  the  ligature,  erysipelas  may  develop.  If  the 
objectionable  practice  of  transfixing  the  pile  by  the  needle  be  followed,  and  ifc 
be  tied  in  two  separate  parts,  a  hsemorrhoidal  vein  may  thus  be  opened,  and 
Its  sides  held  apart  by  the  action  of  the  ligatures,  and  thus  a  tendency  to  direct 
pyaemic  infection  may  be  induced ;  and  lastly,  I  have  seen  a  kind  of  erysipela- 
tous colitis  follow  the  operation,  leading  to  profuse  muco-purulent  discharge 
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and  hi-h  fever.  I  have  also  in  one  case  seen  pelvic  cellulitis  set  up. 
these  various  secondary  affections  are  happily  of  rare  occurrence. 
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PROLAPSUS  BECTI. 

1  Partial  Prolapse,  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  "  prolapsus  ani,"  consists 
in  a  protrusion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  through  the  anal 
orifice  ;  the  submucous  tissue  being  also,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  much 
thickened  and  elongated.    It  occurs  almost  exclusively  in  adults. 

Causes.-ln  weakly  persons  generally  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  prolapse, 
as  the  result  of  an  increase  of  the  slight  protrusion  of  the  mucous  membrane 
which  usually  takes  place  during  defsecation,  especially  if  there  be  irritation 
of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  as  in  dysentery,  chronic  diarrhoea,  &c  bo, 
again,  the  habitual  constipation,  often  occurring  in  persons  of  a  relaxed  habit 
of  body,  apparently  proceeding  from  want  of  power  in  the  rectum  to  expel  its 
contents,  and  requiring  constant  straining  at  stool,  predisposes  to  this  aliection. 
It  is  especially  common  in  those 
who  labour  under  stricture,  stone, 
or  any  other  disease  about  the 
urinary  organs  that  requires  a 
considerable  effort  to  be  made  in 
expelling  the  contents  of  the 
bladder.    In  persons  whose  con- 
stitution has  been  relaxed  by  a 
long   residence  in   India,  this 
disease  also  frequently  occurs.  In 
other  cases,  and  indeed  most 
usually,  the  prolapse  is  associ- 
ated with  piles,  the  weight  and 
dragging   of  the  hsemorrhoids 

drawing  down  the  mucous  membrane.  This  is  especially  apt  to  happen 
when  there  is  a  general  hgemorrhoidal  tendency  about  the  anus.  In  fact,  the 
causes  of  prolapse  may  be  summed  up  thus :  1.  Simple  relaxation  of  tissue, 
such  as  is  met  with  in  weakly  persons  ;  2.  Sympathetic  irritation,  as  in 
chronic  tenesmus,  stone  in  the  bladder,  &c.  ;  3.  A  hEemorrhoidal  or  polypoid 
condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum. 

Diagnosis. — Partial  prolapse  consists  in  the  protrusion  of  a  ring  of  mucous 
membrane  of  a  red  or  purplish  colour,  and  having  a  somewhat  turgid  look, 
rather  lobulated  in  shape,  and  varying  in  size  from  half  a  walnut  to  a  small 
orange  (Fig.  830).  The  mucous  membrane  forming  this  ring  will  be  found 
to  be  continuous  with  that  investing  the  sphincter,  and  this  constitutes  the 
mark  of  distinction  between  prolapse,  and  a  projecting  intussusception  or  a 
polypoid  growth.  In  prolapse  there  is,  when  the  protrusion  is  down,  a 
dragging  and  smarting  sensation,  often  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  spasm 
about  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  In  chronic  cases,  the  anal  aperture  is  per- 
manently relaxed.  The  folds  of  skin  in  its  neighbourhood  are  relaxed  and 
elongated,  radiating  from  it  as  from  a  centre  ;  they  are  commonly  bluish,  soft, 
somewhat  swollen,  and  pendulous,  and  often  the  seat  of  a  good  deal  of  irrita- 
tion. The  protrusion  at  first  occurs  only  after  defsecation,  and  then  readily 
goes  back  of  itself,  or  is  reduced  by  steady  pressure  upon  it ;  after  a  time, 


Fig.  830.— Partial  Prolapse  of  Rectum. 
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however,  it  will  come  down  at  other  Doriof]«  •  Mm.  v 

protrude  <br  a  oolw™w:  C^r/f  ^^''^'^  "      "I'-^d  to 

protruded.    This  i„  orf  Irl    ' !      \  ^    '      ""^""'"fc'       fnour  whea 

but,  it  it  become  ^onge  ted  Tre  ^e'^th'tebl^^  "'"^^  = 

Tiiis  may  occasionali;  be  r;adilv  dT.      It  " 

or  lean  over  the  back  of  a  ch»il    =  ,  "?       P*"™'      °"  «i<I» 

;;t  -r "    ?  '"^^^^^^^^^^^ 

n  the  sZ'  T'/f  best  injection  is  that  of  the  sulphate  of 

lion,  m  the  strength  of  from  one  to  three  grains  in  an  ounce  of  water  thrown 

tr^"l^t^''''  'T''  '""h'"^      P'^^^P^'     hemorrhoidal  or  polypoid,  the  pro- 
lusion bemg  dragged  down  by  the  weight  and  strain  of  the  pile  oi'  polypus 
fZT'  be  adopted  as  has  been  recommended  for  the  latte^ 

disease  ;  and  usually,  after  the  ligature  and  removal  of  the  pile  or  polypus, 
he  prolapse  wil  be  cured.  In  slight  cases  of  prolapse,  in  which  the  disease 
appears  rather  to  be  owing  to  the  relaxation  of  the  sphincter  and  of  the 
tissues  external  to  it,  the  muco-cutaneous  integument  hanging  in  loose  folds 
around  the  anus,  considerable  benefit  will  commonly  result  from  snipping  ott 
these  pendulous  flaps  of  skin  with  curved-edged  scissors  in  a  direction  radiating 
trom  the  anus  ;  the  cut  surface  that  is  left  cicatrizes,  and  by  its  contraction 
braces  up  the  part,  and  thus  prevents  its  further  protrusion. 

When  the  prolapse  is  considerable,  and  the  ordinary  palliative  treatment 
after  a  proper  trial  fails  in  eflFecting  a  cure,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  the 
protruded  mucous  membrane  by  operation.  This  may  be  done  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  ligature,  or  by  the  clamp  and  cautery.  Whitehead's  operation  is 
well  suited  to  these  cases. 


Should  the  prolapse  become  strangulated,  it  would  be  necessary  to  try  to 
reduce  it  through  the  sphincter  by  taxis  ;  if  this  cannot  be  accomplished,'free 
incisions  may  be  made  into  it ;  if  it  be  not  reduced,  it  will  slough  away,  and 
thus  undergo  permanent  cure. 
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•2.  Complete  Prolapse  or  Procidentia  of  the  Rectum  differs  from  the 
partial  form  in  that  all  the  coats  of  the  bowel  protrude  from  the  anus,  and 
not  merely  the  mucous  membrane.    It  is  the  condition  which  is  almost 
invariably  met  with  in  children,  and  is  comparatively  rare  and  seldom  exten- 
i  sive  in  adults. 

The  prolapse  presents  a  smooth  red  surface,  and  projects  usually  for  some 
distance  from  the  anus.    As  much  as  six  or  seven  inches  have  been  known  to 
be  extruded.    It  has  before  been  pointed  out  that  intussusception  commencing 
I  at  the  ileo-cfecal  valve  may  reach  the  anus  and  actually  project  from  it.  In 
1  this  condition  the  valve  itself  forms  the  apex  of  the  protrusion.    If  the 
i  intussusception  occur  in  the  rectum  it  may  still  more  readily  project  from  the 
anus.    These  conditions  are  easily  distinguished  from  prolapse  of  the  rectum, 
for  in  the  latter  condition  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  protruded  gut 
is  continuous  with  the  skin  at  the  margin  of  the  anus,  while  in  an  intussuscep- 
tion the  finger  can  be  passed  into  the  bowel  by  the  side  of  the  projecting  mass. 
Complete  prolapse  of  the  rectum  is  seldom  much  swollen,  and  very  rarely 
becomes  strangulated. 
I      The  causes  of  complete  prolapse  of  the  rectum  in  children  are  numerous. 
It  is  common  in  connexion  with  dysenteric  diarrhoea,  especially  in  weakly 
children.    The  irritation  of  worms  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes. 
Polypus  of  the  rectum  is  an  occasional  cause,  and  is  easily  recognized  by  the 
protrusion  of  the  tumour  with  the  bowel.    Stone  in  the  bladder  is  most  fre- 
quently accompanied  in  children  by  some  protrusion  of  the  bowel  during  the 
straining  to  pass  water.    On  the  other  hand,  an  extensive  prolapse  may  cause 
irritation  of  the  bladder  in  a  male  child,  and  thus  simulate  stone. 

In  adults  complete  prolapse  may  occur  as  a  persistence  of  the  condition 
occurring  in  childhood,  but  more  often  it  begins  late  in  life,  probably  as  the 
result  of  a  general  loss  of  tone  in  the  part. 

Treatment. — The  large  majority  of  cases  of  complete  prolapse  in  children 
are  cured  if  the  cause  be  removed.    Worms,  diarrhoea,  polypus  of  the  rectum, 
phimosis,  and  stone  in  the  bladder,  if  present,  should  receive  appropriate 
!  treatment.    The  prolapsed  bowel  should  in  all  cases  be  well  bathed  with  cold 
I  water,  and  then  reduced  by  gentle  pressure  with  some  oiled  rag.    A  pad 
I  supported  by  a  T-bandage  will  often  aid  in  preventing  the  descent  of  the 
bowel ;  or  the  buttocks  may  be  drawn  together  with  a  broad  strip  of  strapping. 
In  obstinate  cases  the  child  should  be  kept  in  the  recumbent  position,  and  the 
bowels  allowed  to  act  whilst  it  lies  on  the  side.    In  many  cases  a  course  of 
tonics,  especially  iron  and  cod-liver  oil,  is  beneficial. 

Very  rarely  the  administration  of  an  anaesthetic  is  required  before  the 
prolapse  can  be  reduced.    Still  more  rarely  strangulation  and  sloughing  occur, 
I   in  which  case  small  doses  of  opium  must  be  administered  to  relieve  pain  and 
*   an-est  any  action  of  the  bowels,  whilst  the  prolapse  is  protected  and  kept  clean. 

It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  any  operative  treatment  is  called  for,  and 
[,   in  adopting  such  measures  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  Surgeon  bear  in  mind 
the  possibility  of  the  peritoneum  having  descended,  and  even  of  small  intestine 
being  present  in  the  pouch  of  peritoneum  in  front  of  the  bowel. 

Superficial  cauterization  has  been  employed  with  success,  the  blunt  point 
of  Paquelin's  cautery  being  drawn  in  several  longitudinal  lines  across  the 
mucous  membrane.  Another  method  consists  in  excising  small  wedge-shaped 
strips  from  the  anal  margin,  each  strip  including  part  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
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As  extreme  measures  which  are  only  justifiable  in  very  exceptional  cas.. 
especially  m  adults,  may  be  mentioned  excision  of  the  prolapse  and  fixation 
the  prolapsed  bowel  by  abdominal  section.    If  excisio'n  bTp^c^  f^^^^^^ 
be  remembered  hat  the  peritoneum  will  probably  be  opened,  and  that  sma 
intestme  inay  have  prolapsed  into  the  peritoneal  piuch.    The  operate 
consists  in  dividing  the  outer  and  inner  tubes  of  the  prolapse  in  small  segment 
at  a  time  and  bringing  together  the  serous  coat,  and  the  muscular  and  mucou^ 
coats  with  two  separate  rows  of  sutures.  Fixation  of  the  rectum  by  abdomina 
section  has  been  successfully  carried  out  by  Caddy,  of  Calcutta,  in  a  man  age.i 
thirty-two.    An  incision  was  made  very  similar  to  that  used  in  iuLminai 
colotomy,  and  the  rectum  being  drawn  up  to  the  full  extent,  it  wa- 
attached  to  the  muscles  and  peritoneum  of  the  abdominal  wall  by  means  of  two 
silk  sutures  passing  through  the  meso-rectum. 

Protrusion  of  an  Ovarian  Cyst  from  the  Anns  occurred  in  a  unique 
case  recorded  by  Stocks  of  Salford.  The  cyst,  which  was  the  size  of  a  cocoa- 
nut,  was  removed  by  incision  through  the  coats  of  the  bowel  which  were 
forced  out  before  the  tumour ;  and  after  the  wound  had  healed,  the  gut  was 
returned. 
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SECONDAEY  DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  ORaANS  ARISING 
EROM  SURGICAL  CAUSES.  PYAEMIA  AND  SEPTICEMIA 
IN  URINARY  DISEASES. 

The  great  majority  of  cases  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  stricture  of  the  urethra, 
cystitis  secondary  to  paralysis,  retention  from  enlarged  prostate,  tumours  of 
the  bladder,  and,  in  short,  of  every  disease  tending  to  hinder  the  escape  of 
urine  from  the  bladder,  or  to  induce  chronic  inflammation  of  that  organ, 
terminate,  if  not  relieved,  by  giving  rise  to  fatal  disease  of  the  kidneys.  This 
fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  make  the  study  of  the  secondary  affections  of  the 
kidney  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  Surgeon  ;  and  the  obscurity  which 
surrounds  their  diagnosis,  and  the  general  futility  of  treatment  intended  for 
their  relief,  render  the  subject  worthy  of  the  fullest  investigation. 

Morbid  Conditions  of  the  Bladder. — If  we  examine  a  case  in  which 
death  has  occurred  from  one  of  the  above-named  diseases,  we  find  that  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  shows  signs  of  both  recent  and  old  inflam- 
mation. The  recent  inflammation  is  indicated  by  the  swollen  and  softened 
condition  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  intense  purple  colour  of  the  summits 
of  the  rugae,  and  possibly  by  patches  of  ulceration,  the  ulcers  often  being 
covered  by  a  thick  slough  closely  resembling  a  diphtheritic  membrane.  The 
old  inflammation  is  indicated  by  patches  of  dark  slate-grey  pigmentation  in 
the  mucous  membrane,  which  have  resulted  from  repeated  attacks  of  intense 
congestion,  in  which  red  blood-corpuscles  have  become  extravasated,  and,  after 
breaking  up  and  becoming  absorbed,  have  left  their  pigment  behind  them. 
The  muscular  wall  of  the  bladder  is  found  to  be  hypertrophied,  or  not, 
according  to  circumstances.  If,  in  order  to  expel  the  urine,  it  have  been 
called  upon  to  make  a  greatly  increased  pressure  on  its  contents,  the  hyper- 
trophy will  be  very  marked.  If  the  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  urine  have  been 
of  a  valvular  nature,  as  is  often  the  case  in  enlarged  prostate,  then  dilatation 
of  the  bladder  will  greatly  exceed  the  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  walls.  It 
may,  therefore,  always  be  supposed,  when  great  hypertrophy  with  contraction 
of  the  bladder  is  found,  that  increased  difficulty  existed  in  expelling  the  urine, 
but  that  the  increased  power  of  the  bladder  proved  equal  to  the  occasion. 
When  dilatation  is  found  combined  with  hypertrophy,  we  must  conclude  that 
increased  power  was  required  to  expel  the  urine,  but  that  the  increase  of 
muscular  tissue  was  not  quite  sufficient,  and  that  the  bladder  suffered  fre- 
quently from  over-distension.    When  dilatation  alone  is  found  with  scarcely 
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anj  hypertrophy,  we  know  either  that  the  bladder  has  l^e.-u  paralysed 
a  o.Hc,  or  that  the  obstruction  to  the  exit  of  urine  was  valvular  iWur  " 
that  nicreased  force  applied  to  the  contents  of  the  bladder  could^^Tlv  s    t  ,1 
valve  more  closely  .  and  over-distension,  with  such  an  amount  o?  Lt  h  u.': 
of  the  neck  as  to  render  the  valve  incom,.otent,  was  the  only  meal  by  wh  i 
unne  could  be  passed  without  artificial  aid.    This  last  conditio^  s  Vcul 
to  prostatic  disease,  and  some  cases  of  tumour  of  the  bladder.    In  1 1  case  , 
g-reat  hyper  rophy,  the  bundles  of  muscular  fibres  form  ridges  on  th  su  L 
givmg  nse  to  the  condition  known  as  In  many  cases  n  wht  ; 

great  pressure  has  frequently  existed  in  the  bladder,  either  fLm  the  fo  ci 
contraction  of  its  hypertrophied  walls  on  the  contained  urine,  or  from    mp  e 
over-distension  from  retention  arising  from  a  valvular  obstruction  in  tl 
prostate,  the  mucous  membrane  is  pushed  between  the  bundles  of  muscular 
hbres  so  fonmng  pouches  called  sacauM.    These  sacculi  occur  most  fVe-- 
quently  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  bladder,  and,  in  most  cases,  their  wa  l 
are  composed  merely  of  mucous  membrane  and  peritoneum.  Sometimes 
however,  a  layer  of  muscular  fibres  is  also  found  in  them.    These  sacculi 
form  pouches  m  which  putrid  urine  accumulates  and  frequently  gives  rise  to 
mflainmation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  sometimes  ending  in  ulceration '  and 
possibly  perforation  of  the  bladder.    Much  more  often  it  gives  rise  to  attacks 
u  l^fi  P^^'^tonitis,  and  portions  of  intestine  may  thus  become  adherent  to 
the  bladder. 

The  causes  which  give  rise  to  an  increased  demand  for  force  in  expulsion  of 
the  urine,  and  consequently  to  hypertrophy  of  the  bladder,  are  various  The 
most  common  is  perhaps  obstruction  in  the  urethra  from  stricture     In  some 
cases  It  may  arise  from  an  irregular  enlargement  of  the  prostate  in  which  the 
obstruction  is  not  valvular  in  character.    Yilloua  growths  and  other  tumours 
of  the  bladder  may  call  for  increased  force,  fi^om  partially  obstructing  the 
orifice  of  the  urethra.    Chronic  cystitis,  from  the  alteration  it  produces  in  the 
character  of  the  urine,  always  causes  more  or  less  hypertrophy.    Stone  in  the 
bladder  causes  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  urine,  partly  mechanically,  and  partly 
by  the  chronic  cystitis  to  which  it  usually  gives  rise.    The  thick  ropy  mucus 
of  chronic  cystitis  undoubtedly  oflFers  very  considerable  obstruction  to  the  flow 
of  urine.    All  these  causes,  therefore,  may  give  rise  to  more  or  less  hyper- 
trophy.   There  is  no  evidence  that  mere  frequency  of  action  plays  any 
important  part  in  the  production  of  hypertrophy.    In  the  few  recorded  cases 
in  which  there  was  great  frequency  of  micturition  with  healthy  urine  in  cases 
•of  calculous  or  tuberculous  pyelitis,  no  mention  is  made  of  any  marked 
hypertrophy. 

There  is  every  reason  to  beheve  that  hypertrophy  of  the  bladder  plays  a 
very  important  part  in  the  production  of  kidney  disease.  In  no  case,  as  the 
result  of  obstruction  to  the  exit  of  urine  from  the  bladder,  do  we  find  the 
valves  of  the  ureters  incompetent.  In  the  simple  dilatation  from  valvular 
obstruction  in  the  prostate,  they  are  closed  more  firmly  than  natural.  No 
regurgitation  takes  place,  but  of  course  the  pressure  in  the  ureters  and  kidneys 
will  be  increased,  while  the  bladder  is  over-distended.  In  hypertrophy  of  the 
walls,  we  find  also  a  certain  amount  of  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  urine 
into  the  bladder,  as  the  ureter  has  to  pass  obliquely  through  the  thickened 
wall,  and  is  doubtless  often  pressed  on  by  thickened  bauds  of  fibres.  The 
swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  orifice  of  the  ureter  in  an  inflamed 
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bladder  probably  adds  to  this  obstruction.    Here  then,  although  there  may  be 
no  over-distension  of  the  bladder,  there  is  increased  pressure  in  the  ureters  and 
kidneys,  the  force  of  secretion  remaining  unaltered  while  obstruction  to  the 
onward  flow  is  offered  by  the  narrowed  orifices  of  the  ureters.    The  degree  of 
obstruction  offered  by  a  hypertrophied  bladder  varies  much,  as  it  is  not  un- 
common to  find  considerable  thickening  of  the  wall  of  the  bladder  without 
any  marked  signs  of  pressure  in  the  ureters  or  kidneys.    In  cases  of  villous 
tumour  of  the  bladder,  one  ureter  and  kidney  only  may  be  found  to  be  affected, 
and  it  will  then  be  seen  that  the  growth  implicates  the  orifice  of  that  ureter. 
In  others,  both  sides  may  be  equally  affected,  and  both  orifices  healthy,  but  it 
[will  then  be  found  that  the  growth  has  obstructed  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
I  and  that  the  signs  of  pressure  in  the  ureters  and  kidneys  are  due  to  hyper- 
i trophy  or  over- distension  of  the  bladiler. 

!    Diseased  Conditions  of  the  Ureters  and  Pelvis  of  the  Kidney. — 

In  such  cases  as  we  have  been  considering,  three  chief  forms  are  met  with  : 
1.  The  results  of  simple  over-distension  without  acute  inflammation;  2.  Acute 
!  inflammation  without  signs  of  over-distension  ;  3.  A  combination  of  the  two. 
\  Simple  chronic  over-distension  leads  to  dilatation  of  the  ureter  and  pelvis  of 
the  kidney,  with  some  thickening  of  their  walls.    The  thickening  is  in  part 
due  to  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  ureter,  and  in  part  to  fibroid 
'overgrowth  of  the  submucous  tissue.    The  mucous  membrane  is  of  an  opaque 
white  colour,  and  free  from  pigmentation  or  ulceration.    At  the  same  time 
that  the  ureter  becomes  dilated,  it  is  often  increased  somewhat  in  length,  and 
is  more  or  less  tortuous,  and  not  unfrequently  irregular  pouch-like  dilatations 
occur.    The  dilatation  is  sometimes  so  great  that  the  ureter  resembles  a  piece 
I  of  small  intestine.    In  inflammation  of  the  ureter  and  of  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney,  we  find  the  mucous  membrane  swollen  and  softened,  of  an  intense  red 
colour,  and  frequently  showing  slate-grey  patches,  resulting  from  previous 
attacks,  as  in  the  bladder.    Ulceration  is  not  uncommon,  and  often  the  ulcers 
are  coated  with  a  tenacious  slough  like  a  diphtheritic  membrane.    The  urine 
contained  in  such  a  ureter  and  pelvis  is  often  ammoniacal  and  abominably 
I  fetid,  and  mixed  with  much  pus  and  mucus.    This  is  a  consequence  of  exten- 
sion of  decomposition  from  the  urine  in  the  bladder  to  that  in  the  ureter;  the 
severity  and  acuteness  of  the  inflammation  in  the  ureter  being  due  to  the 
irritation  of  this  foul  and  decomposing  urine.    But  it  by  no  means  follows, 
i  because  the  urine  in  the  bladder  is  decomposing,  that  the  same  condition 
1  extends  up  the  ureter.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  extension  of  decom- 
; position  to  the  pelvis  occurs  late  in  the  disease,  and  acts  as  the  final  cause  of 
death,  by  exciting  acute  inflammation  in  the  kidney.    This  extension  does 
not  take  place  on  account  of  any  incompetence  of  the  valves  or  regurgitation 
of  urine,  as,  on  testing  the  valves  in  such  cases  they  will  be  found  to  be  com- 
Ipetent.    It  probably  creeps  through  the  orifice  of  the  ureter,  by  means  of  the 
i:enacious  mucus  secreted  from  the  pelvis  and  ureter,  irritated  by  over- 
distension.   This  adheres  to  the  mucous  surface  and  forms  a  stagnant  layer 
in  which  decomposition  may  extend  upwards.    If  after  washing  out  a  bladder 
iwith  an  antiseptic  fluid,  the  first  urine  that  enters  from  the  ureters  and  flows 
^  from  the  catheter  be  ammoniacal,  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  always  serious, 
las  the  decomposition  has  spread  from  the  bladder  to  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney, 
A'here  no  local  means  can  reach  it. 

.   Morbid  Conditions  of  the  Kidney.— The  conditions  found  in  the  kidney 
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itself  vary  considerably.    They  may  be  divided  as  follows:  1.  Changes  rcBulfc. 
ing  from  pressure  by  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  urine  into  the  bladder 
2.  Acute  interstitial  inflammation  ;  3.  Acute  interstitial  inflammation  with 
scattered  abscesses  •  4.  The  results  of  former  acute  or  subacute  attacks  from 
which  the  patient  has  recovered. 

1.  The  Results  of  Pressure— A  case  once  occurred  at  University  College 
Hospital,  which  aflorded  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  uncomplicated  effects 
of  pressure  with  great  advantage.  The  ureters  had  bee.i  pressed  upon  by  two 
enormous  sacculi,  which  projected  from  the  bladder  immediately  behiiid  the 
trigone.  The  bladder  was  much  dilated  and  hypertrophied,  but  the  cause  of 
this  was  uncertain.  There  were  no  signs  of  old  or  recent  cystitis,  and  no 
instrument  had  been  passed  during  life.  In  this  case  both  ureters  were  greatly, 
dilated,  and  the  pelvis  on  each  side  was  expanded  so  as  to  contain  many  oun( 
of  fluid.  The  kidneys  were  somewhat  increased  in  size,  and  before  beii 
opened  felt  like  great  thick-walled  bags  of  fluid  giving  all  over  a  distinct  sen, 
of  fluctuation.  On  being  cut  open,  each  presented  the  following  appearance* 
The  capsule  was  tough  and  opaque,  and  separated  with  difficulty  from  th 
kidney  substance,  slightly  tearing  it  in  so  doing,  and  leaving  the  surface  coars^ 
and  irregular.  The  surface  was  uniformly  pale,  and  whitish  in  colour.  No 
trace  of  the  pyramids  was  to  be  seen,  but  where  each  should  have  been  was  a 
deep  hollow  lined  with  a  smooth  membrane  continuous  with  that  lining  the 
peh'is  of  the  kidney.  The  cortex  was  of  about  normal  thickness,  but  in  some 
parts  thinner  than  natural ;  it  was  somewhat  tough  in  consistence,  and  pre- 
sented a  uniform  opaque  whitish  tint.  The  whole  kidney  was  thus  converted 
into  a  great  sacculated  bag,  composed  on  one  side  of  the  dilated  and  thickened 
pelvis,  and  on  the  other  of  the  expanded  cortex.  There  were  no  signs  of  past 
or  present  acute  inflammation.  On  microscopic  examination  of  a  section  of 
the  cortex,  the  chief  change  noticeable  was  an  abundant  small  round-celled 
infiltration  of  the  intertubular  tissue  of  the  kidney.  Every  tubule  was  separated 
from  its  neighbours  by  rapidly  growing  young  connective  tissue,  crowded 
with  small  round  cells,  and  this,  by  pressing  on  the  vessels,  had  given  rise  to 
the  pale  colour  above  noted.  The  new  growth  was  most  abundant  round  the 
Malpighian  bodies,  the  capsules  of  which  were  greatly  thickened ;  so  much  so, 
that  in  many  the  vessels  had  been  strangled  and  obliterated.  The  amount  of 
change  was  not  uniform,  the  new  growth  being  more  abundant  in  some  parts 
than  in  others.  The  tubules  themselves  showed  no  great  signs  of  change. 
They  were  slightly  dilated  in  some  parts,  and  the  epithelium  looked  as  if 
flattened  by  pressure,  but  in  other  respects  it  was  perfectly  healthy.   This  case 

.  shows  that  uncomplicated  tension  from  partial  obstruction  of  the  ureter  gives 
rise  to  a  gradual  absorption  of  the  pyramids,  and  to  a  condition  of  interstitial 
inflammation  of  the  kidney,  probably  varying  in  severity  with  the  degree  and 
acuteness  of  the  obstruction.  In  more  extreme  cases  than  that  above  de- 
scribed, the  atrophy  of  the  cortex  becomes  much  more  advanced,  till  nothing 
may  be  left  but  a  layer  of  kidney  substance  no  thicker  than  a  shilling.  It 
is  interesting  to  note,  that  in  the  case  above  described  the  secretion  of  urine 
was  abundant,  its  specific  gravity  was  1009,  and  it  was  free  from  albumen  and 
casts.  It  is  also  evident  that,  if  such  a  kidney  as  this  were  exposed  to  any 
additional  source  of  irritation,  more  acute  inflammation  incompatible  with  life 
would  readily  be  set  up. 

2.  Acute  Biifuse  Interstitial  Inflammation. — In  this  condition  the 
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ta'dney  is  soft  and  swollen.  The  capsule  is  opaque,  and  small  vessels  are  seen 
Iramif  vino-  in  it.  It  separates  easily,  but  tears  the  kidney  substance  in  so  doing. 
The  surfctce  of  the  kidney  is  coarse  and  irregular.  The  colour  of  the  surface  is 
Imottled,  the  greater  part  being  usually  of  a  pale  yellowish  tint  intermixed  with 
])urple  patches.  Sometimes  the  motthng  is  very  fine,  almost  granular,  ih^ 
\vnous  stars  always  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  kidney  are  injected,  and  show 
out  prominently.  On  section,  the  cortex  is  found  to  be  abnormally  soft,  and 
to  present  the  same  mottled  colour  as  the  surface.  Sometimes  the  part  of  the 
1  cortex  corresponding  to  one  pyramid  may  present  a  more  uniformly  pale 
appearance  than  that  belonging  to  another.  Small  yellowish  spots,  looking  like 
minute  collections  of  pus,  may  be  present,  which  are,  however,  on  section  found 
to  be  solid,  though  very  soft.  The  pyramids  are  usually  intensely  injected,  and 
contrast  strongly  with  the  paler  cortex.  Pale  streaks  can  often  be  seen  running 
parallel  to  the  straight  tubules.  These  are  most  frequent  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  pelvis  is  filled  with  putrid  urine.  The  pelvis  is  found  in  some  cases 
free  from  any  signs  of  acute  inflammation,  though  more  frequently  it  is  much 
affected  and  filled  with  foul  urine  and  mucus.  The  appearances  here  described 
are  often  conjoined  with  the  signs  of  pressure  mentioned  above,  varying  from 
mere  flattening  to  complete  destruction  of  the  pyramids.  The  microscope 
shows  that  this  condition  is  a  mere  exaggeration  of  that  found  as  the  result 
lof  simple  pressure.  The  change  is  chiefly  and  primarily  interstitial,  but  the 
small-cell  growth  is  so  abundant  as  in  many  parts  to  press  upon  and  even 
destroy  the  tubules,  areas  being  found  in  which  nothing  but  crowds  of  small 
round  cells  can  be  seen.  These,  when  large,  form  the  small  yellowish  spots 
visible  t  >  the  naked  eye.  It  requires  only  an  increased  intensity  of  the  inflam- 
mation f  nd  a  softening  of  these  spots  to  convert  them  into  minute  abscesses. 
As  in  ihe  form  of  interstitial  nephritis  first  mentioned,  the  cell-infiltration  is 
most  marked  round  the  Malpighian  bodies.  The  change  is  rarely  uniform 
throughout  the  kidney.  It  varies  in  degree  usually  in  every  field  of  the 
microscope,  and  parts  may  be  found  apparently  almost  healthy.  The  epithe- 
lium throughout  the  kidney  is  usually  swollen  and  granular,  and  readily 
washes  out  in  preparing  the  specimen,  but  it  does  not  choke  the  tubules  as  in 
acute  catarrhal  nephritis.  In  very  acute  cases,  small  round  cells,  similar  to 
those  outside  the  tubules,  are  seen  in  the  lumen  of  the  tube  surrounded  by 
epithelium.  These  have  probably  found  their  way  in  from  the  outside,  and,  if 
washed  on  by  the  secretion  from  above,  would  appear  as  pus-cells  in  the  urine. 
The  vessels  are  often  seen  to  be  gorged  with  blood,  and  occasionally  minute 
haemorrhages  are  present.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  this  form  of 
disease  by  the  unaided  eye,  as,  from  the  pallor  caused  by  the  pressure  on  the 
vessels  from  the  small-cell  infiltration,  it  closely  resembles  the  fatty  kidney  or 
some  cases  of  catarrhal  nephritis.  The  microscope  alone  can  decide  the 
question  with  certainty.  Even  in  such  a  kidney  the  secretion  of  urine  may 
Ije  moderately  abundant.  In  a  case  at  University  College  Hospital,  the  patient 
excreted  over  .300  grains  of  urea  on  the  last  day  of  his  life. 

3.  Acute  Interstitial  Nephritis  with  Scattered  Abscesses. — [Suppu- 
ration of  the  kidney — suppurative  nephritis  :  Avhen  accompanied  by  pyelitis — 
jiyelo-nephritis  (Rayer).]  This  is  usually  found  in  conjunction  with  that 
form  of  acute  pyelitis  in  which  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  is  filled  with  putrid 
urine,  pus,  and  mucus,  but  is  by  no  means  constantly  so.  In  one  case  which 
was  observed  at  University  College  Hospital,  both  kidneys  were  equally  riddled 
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iwthT'''.^"^  M  ""f"''        "^"'^^'^  ^'"fl^^^^  '^"d  filled  wit),  foul 

m   e,  while  in  tlie  other  ,t  was  free  from  disease,  and  the  urine  it  contained 

la  ged.     1  he  fa  surroundnio-  ,t  ,s  usually  abnormally  adherent  to  the  capsul 

cl  ar  v  on  th^     !  opaque,  and  marked  by  ramiform  vessels,  showing 

cleaily  on  the  surface.    It  separates  easily,  but  in  so  doing  tears  the  kidney 

anc^.  Ihc  chief  tint  is  tlie  same  as  in  the  diffuse  form  just  described,  and  ig 
m  fact,  due  to  the  existence  of  the  same  condition  ;  but  scattered  here  and 
there,  usually  in  groups,  are  bright  yellow  spots,  surrounded  by  a  dark  red 
areola,  and  varying  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  split  pea  (Pig.  833)  On 
cutting  into  these  yellow  spots,  each  is  found  to  contain  a  drop  of  pus  These 
minute  abscesses  are  usually  grouped  in  areas  corresponding  to  that  part  of 
he  cortex  which  belongs  to  a  single  pyramid.  If  now  a  section  be  made  of 
the  fadney  the  points  of  suppuration  will  not  be  found  to  be  limited  to  the 
surface.    Often  they  are  continued  down  towards  a  pyramid,  and  are  con- 


Fig.  831.— Acute  Interstitial  Nephritis  :  Scattered  Absces.ses.    Murgiu  of  Abscess  to  the  ri-'ht 
Malpighiau  body  in  the  middle.    Comparatively  healtliy  tubules  with  intertubular  ° 
cell-inflltration,  to  the  left. 


nected  with  a  yellow  streak  running  parallel  to  the  straight  tubules  as  far  as 
the  papilla,  or,  if  that  have  been  partly  destroyed  by  pressure,  as  far  as  the 
point  at .  which  the  tubules  open  into  the  pelvis.  This  condition  is  not. 
invariable,  as  sometimes  the  abscesses  are  perfectly  isolated,  and  show  no  con- 
nexion whatever  with  the  pyramidal  portion  of  the  kidney.  Occasionally  one 
or  more  of  the  abscesses  may  burst  beneath  the  capsule,  separating  it  from  the 
kidney,  and,  giving  rise  to  further  suppuration,  may  include  the  whole  organ 
in  a  large  collection  of  pus.  This  form  of  kidney,  which  is  perhaps  that  most 
frequently  met  with  in  the  fosi-morlem  room,  is  often  conjoined  with  the 
signs  of  pressure,  absorption  of  the  pyramids,  and  dilatation  of  the  pelvis. 
The  microscope  shows  that  in  this  form  the  appearances  are  essentially  the 
same  as  in  the  last ;  the  chief  change  being  the  accumulation  of  crowds  of 
small  round  cells  in  the  intertubular  substance,  the  degree  of  cell-infiltration 
varying  in  almost  every  field  of  the  microscope.  At  the  point  at  which  an 
abscess  is  forming,  or  at  the  margin  of  one  already  formed,  the  crowds  of  small 
round  cells  are  seen  to  press  upon  the  tubules,  separating  them  widely,  and 
gqueczing  their  walls  together  (Fig.  831).  Then  the  wall  becomes  indistinct ; 
next  only  a  few  epithehum-cells  can  be  recognized  in  the  crowd  of  leucocytes ; 
lastly,  nothing  but  leucocytes  can  be  seen,  and  a  little  nearer  the  centre  the 
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iatercelhilar  substance  becomes  fluid,  the  cells  float  free,  and  pus  is  thus 
formed.  The  red  areola  is  not  found  to  be  due  to  extravasation,  although 
htemorrhages  may  exist  scattered  through  such  a  kidney.  The  yellow  streaks 
in  the  pyramids  are  found  to  be  due  to  a  similar  condition  of  intertubular 
cell-infiltration.  Sometimes  clots  may  be  seen  iu  the  vessels  of  the  pyramids. 
These  are  probably  secondary  to  the  inflammation  of  the  parts  surrounding 
the  vessels.  As  in  the  former  variety,  small  round  cells  may  be  found  in  the 
tubules  as  well  as  outside  them.  The  epithelium  is  usually  much  swollen,  and 
sometimes  desquamating  and  choking  the  tubules  (Fig.  832),  but  this  is  only 
in  those  areas  in  which  the  interstitial  inflammation  is  most  advanced.  In 
others  it  may  appear  almost  healthy.  In  the  pyramidal  portion  of  the  kidney 
many  of  the  large  tubes  are  found  to  have  lost  their  epithelium  by  desquama- 
tion. This  form  of  kidney  merges  into  the  difi'use  variety,  the  solid  yellowish 
spots  before  mentioned  representing  points  which,  had  the  patient  lived 


longer,  might  have  softened  into  abscesses.  Klebs,  many  years  ago,  described 
the  presence  of  microscopic  organisms  in  the  suppurating  kidney,  but  the 
means  of  observation  were  at  that  time  so  imperfect  that  considerable  doubt 
existed  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  statement,  more  especially  as  he  described 
a  micrococcus  subsequently  developing  a  branching  mycelium — a  form  of 
growth,  the  existence  of  which  was,  to  say  the  least,  improbable.  liater  obser- 
vations by  Koch,  with  improved  methods  of  staining,  have  clearly  demonstrated 
the  fact  that,  in  every  case  of  disseminated  suppuration  of  the  kidney,  colonies 
of  micrococci  similar  to  those  found  in  putrid  urine  are  scattered  throughout 
the  gland,  distending  and  obstructing  the  urinary  tubules.  The  abscesses  of 
the  kidney  thus  arising  in  acute  suppurative  nephritis  must  not  be  confounded 
with  those  seen  in  pyaemia.  These  are  usually  larger,  and  more  distinctly 
wedge-shaped,  and  are  sometimes  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  htemorrhage.  They 
are  always  in  the  cortex,  and  the  pyramids  show  no  signs  of  disease.  Pyelitis 
is  absent,  but,  as  before  stated,  it  may  be  wanting,  or  feebly  marked  in  cases 
of  geimine  interstitial  nephritis,  secondary  to  affections  of  the  bladder.  Koch 
ha.s,  moreover,  pointed  out  an  important  microscopic  distinction.  Micrococci 
are  found  in  the  pysemic  kidney  as  well  as  in  the  pyelo-nephritic  kidney  ;  but  in 
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the  former  they  are  in  tiie  vessels,  especially  in  the  Malpighian  loops,  while 
in  the  latter  they  are  in  the  tubules.  Microscopic  examination  of  a  pysemio 
kulney  further  shows  an  absence  of  the  general  diffused  inflammation  charac- 
teristic of  the  ordinary  septic  kidney. 

4.  Eifects  of  Former  Attacks  from  which  the  Patient  has  Re- 
covered.— It  is  possible  that  the  kidney  may  undergo  exteiisive  intertubular 
change,  and  yet,  if  the  cause  be  removed,  the  inflammatory  growth  may  be 
completely  absorbed,  and  the  organ  regain  its  normal  condition.  More  com- 
monly, however,  the  new  growth  undergoes  a  development  into  fibrous  tissue, 
a  change  corresponding  exactly  to  that  which  occurs  in  the  cicatrization  of  a 
granulating  sore,  and  accompanied  by  a  similar  process  of  contraction.  Thus 
we  get  an  increase  in  the  intertubular  connective  tissue,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  contraction  and  induration  of  the  whole  organ,  so  much  so  that  it  is  sometimes 
reduced  to  less  than  a  quarter  of  its  normal  bulk.  If  the  pyramidal  p;jrtion 
have  undergone  absorption,  this  is  never  repaired,  but,  as  its  function  seems 
merely  that  of  a  duct,  its  loss  is  of  no  great  moment.  In  a  kidney  of  this 
kind  we  find  the  fat  adherent  to  the  capsule,  and  the  capsule  to  the  gland-tissue. 
It  strips  off' with  difficulty,  and  is  thick  and  opaque.  The  surface  of  the  kidney 
is  irregular,  granular,  or  perhaps  even  puckered  by  cicatrices.  Scattered  over 
the  surface  in  most  cases  are  numerous  small  cysts.  These  are  supposed  to  be 
due  to  the  strangulation  of  the  tubules  by  the  fibrous  growth.  The  colour  is 
usually  dark  and  somewhat  red,  with  numerous  small  dilated  veins  showing  on 
the  surface.  On  section,  the  cortex  will  be  found  to  be  greatly  thinned,  being 
sometimes  not  thicker  than  a  shilling.  The  pyramids,  unless  absorbed  from 
previous  pressure,  are  but  little  altered.  The  whole  organ  is  of  a  leathery 
toughness  which  is  quite  peculiar.  The  pelvis  may  be  pigmented  from  previous 
inflammation.  The  microscope  shows  a  great  increase  of  the  intertubular 
tissue  which  is  of  a  dense  fibroid  character.  The  tubules  vary  in  size  ;  some 
are  strangulated  and  compressed,  others  are  dilated  above  the  strangulation. 
Many  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  are  obliterated,  leaving  merely  capsules 
containing  the  remains  of  the  obliterated  vessels.  The  capsules  of  all  the 
Malpighian  bodies  are  greatly  thickened.  The  epithelium  may  be  flattened 
by  pressure,  or  normal.  The  small  arteries  usually  show  some  hypertrophy 
of  their  muscular  coats.  Such  a  kidney  as  this  may  undergo  a  second  attack 
of  acute  inflammation,  and  we  then  find  a  combination  of  the  form  of  the 
contracted  kidney  with  the  colour  and  softness,  and  possibly  the  scattered 
abscesses,  of  the  acute  variety.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  descriptioa 
that  this  form  of  kidney  differs  in  no  way  to  the  naked  eye  fi'om  the  ordinary 
granular  contracted,  or  gouty  kidney.  We  do  not,  however,  find  the  general 
changes  associated  with  that  disease.  In  a  case  at  University  College  Hos- 
pital, in  which  this  condition  was  well  marked  as  the  result  of  stricture  of  the 
urethra,  there  was  no  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  and  no  change  could  be 
recognized  in  the  walls  of  the  small  vessels  in  other  parts. 

Causes  of  Interstitial  Inflammation. — The  following  may  be  stated  as 
the  causes  which  in  varying  degree  take  part  in  the  production  of  interstitial 
inflammation  of  the  kidney  :  1.  Tension  ;  2.  Keflex  irritation  of  the  kidney; 
3.  The  presence  of  septic  matter  in  the  pelvis  and  the  invasion  of  the  kidney 
by  septic  organisms.  Each  of  these  acting  singly  may  induce  serious  disease, 
or  perhaps  even  cause  death  ;  but  we  seldom  see  such  cases.  More  often  two 
causes  at  least  are  in  operation. 
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1   Tension.-It  has  been  shown  before  how  this  is  induced  by  any  obstruc- 
tion tftL"  entrance  of  urine  into  the  bladder    Every  practical  Su^^^^^^^ 
Tcouninted  with  the  fact  that  tension  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  irritants 
li::;;: 'Ite  ir;Lg  tissues  can  be  exposed    In  the 
others  have  shown  that  ligature  of  the  bile-duct  causes  [^^terstitml  hepa U 
In  the  kidney,  no  recorded  case  is  to  be  found  of  suppuration  occu  ung  as  the 
es.  U  0  Ip  e  tension  ;  but  in  all  cases  in  which  evidence  of  tension  exists- 
ha   s  to  say!  dilated  ureter  or  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  or  some  source  o  sudden 
b  mctL,'as  a  more  or  less  impacted  calculus-subacute  mterstLtial  inflam- 
madon  will  be  found.    It  seems  ahnost  as  if  the  new  cell-growth  were  a 
conservative  change  intended  to  strengthen  the  tubules  to  resist  the  increased 
pressure.    However  this  may  be,  a  kidney  in  this  condition  is  m  a  s  ate  in 
which  a  little  further  irritation  from  any  cause  may  hurry  it  on  to  fatal  and 

acute  inflammation.  ,  .  .    •     ,    j.u  v 

•?  Reflex  Irritation  of  the  Kidney.— Mechanical  injuries  to  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  or  posterior  part  of  the  urethra,  and  probably  diseases  of  these 
parts  in  which  constantly  recurring  irritation  is  present,  re-act  upon  the 
kidney  throuo-h  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system.    It  is  needless  here  r,o 
attempt  any  explanation  of  the  exact  manner  in  which  this  takes  place,  as  it 
would  be  merely  a  matter  of  speculation  ;  but  a  few  facts  may  be  given  as 
proof  of  the  assertion.    It  is  well  known  that  cases  are  on  record,  in  which 
death  has  occurred  from  suppression  of  urine  following  the  simple  introduc- 
tion of  a  catheter,  the  post-fnortem  examination  showing  a  condition  of  intense 
congestion  of  the  kidney.    Again,  patients  with  stone  in  the  bladder  occa- 
sionally die  from  acute  inflammation  of  the  kidney,  often  accompanied  by 
suppuration,  after  the  operation  of  lithotrity.    Cases  of  this  kind  have 
occurred  in  which  the  cystitis  was  not  increased  by  the  operation,  in  which 
the  decomposition  of  urine  remained  unchanged,  and  no  altered  circumstance 
existed,  except  the  mechanical  injury  of  the  passage  of  the  instrument,  to 
account  for  the  sudden  supervention  of  acute  nephritis.    In  these  cases  signs 
of  chronic  disease,  which  has  been  rendered  acute  by  the  additional  irritation, 
are  always  present.    Lastly,  a  few  cases  have  been  observed  at  University 
College  Hospital  after  operations  for  stricture,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
if  any  change  could  be  found  in  the  urine  as  the  direct  result  of  the  operation. 
In  three  cases  of  Holt's  dilatation,  the  urine  was  found  to  be  free  from  blood, 
or  to  contain  no  more  than  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  operation,  during 
the  first  hour  or  hour  and  a  half  after  the  operation,  and  then  to  become 
gradually  more  and  more  bloody  for  another  hour  or  hour  and  a  half,  and  after 
that  to  become  gradually  free  from  blood.    In  one  case  there  was  almost  total 
suppression  for  the  first  hour  and  a  half,  followed  by  very  bloody  urine.  In 
one  case  of  internal  urethrotomy,  during  the  first  hour  the  urine  flowed  away 
in  great  quanlities,  and  was  almost  free  from  blood.    Por  the  next  six  hours 
it  was  passed  in  moderate  quantity,  and  was  very  darkly  tinged  with  blood. 
In  all  four  cases,  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  blood  came  from  the 
kidney.    It  occLirred  after  the  haemorrhage  from  the  wound  would  have  ceased  ; 
it  was  uniformly  mixed  with  the  urine,  and  free  from  clots.    These  cases  are 
of  course  insufficient  in  number  for  any  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them  ; 
but,  as  far  as  they  go,  they  tend  to  show  that,  in  all  cases  of  operation  on  the 
urethra,  there  is  a  miniature  representation  of  that  intense  congestion  of  the 
kidney  which  is  found  in  cases  of  death  from  suppression  of  urine  after  simple 
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catheterisra.^^r^^^^^^  some  cases  the  dilaLation  of  the  vessels  is  preceded 
bj  a  contraction  of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  giving  rise  to  the  surres^on 
noted  above  In  a  healthy  kidney  such  an  Attack 'of  acut^  l  eZ^::' 
passes  oft  and  does  no  harn.  ;  but,  supposing  the  kidney  to  be  already  diseas  d 
^le  subacute  condition  may  readily  become  acute  and  terminale  fatally' 
Repeated  attacks  of  such  hyperasmia,  which  probably  result  from  the  irritation 
of  a  stone,  oi-  passing  urine  through  a  bad  stricture,  would  in  all  probability 
alone  be  sutticient  to  lead  to  a  chronic  interstitial  change  in  the  kidney  It 
IS  a  matter  of  obseryation  that  fatal  affections  of  the  kidney  scarcely  ever 
result  from  operations  performed  on  the  penile  portion  of  the  urethra 

3.  The  presence  of  Septic  Matter  in  the  Pelvis  of  the  Kidney - 
lliis  plays  the  most  important  part  in  producing  the  final  acute  condition 
which_  so  often  kills  the  patient.  In  the  first  place,  the  mere  presence  of  so 
irritating  a  substance  as  ammoniacal  urine  in  the  pelvis  of  a  kidney  already 
diseased  would  certainly  intensify  the  existing  inflammation.  It  seems 
probable,  however,  that  in  many  cases  the  septic  matter  thus  pent  up  at  some 
degree  of  pressure  (for  the  thick  mixture  of  mucus,  pus,  and  urine  cannot 
pass  the  valves  of  the  ureter,  already  somewhat  obstructed  by  the  swollen 
mucous  membrane  and  perhaps  by  a  hypertrophied  or  distended  bladder,  so 
readily  as  healthy  urine)  becomes  absorbed  by  the  lymphatics  of  the  kidney, 
and  thus  gives  rise  to  a  diffuse  intertubular  inflammation  rapidly  running  on 
to  suppuration.  This  would  account  for  the  pale  streaks  seen  running  in 
many  cases  parallel  to  the  straight  tubules  in  the  pyramids,  and  expanding 
in  the  cortex.  The  presence  of  the  micrococci  in  the  tubules  may  also  be 
taken  as  evidence  that  the  decomposition  of  the  urine  may  extend  far  into  the 
kidney  substance  from  the  pelvis.  Probably  this  condition  alone  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  many  cases  of  acute  suppurative  nephritis,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  suppuration  of  the  kidney  does  occur,  occasionally,  in  cases 
in  which  the  urine  in  the  pelvis  is  free  from  decomposition.  George  Johnson 
suggests  that  the  scattered  abscesses  may  occasionally  be  due  to  rupture  of  the 
tubules  and  local  extravasations  of  urine,  and  Goodliart  has  suce-ested  the 
possible  connexion  between  erysipelas  and  suppuration  of  the  kidney. 

The  most  important  observations  on  this  point  are,  however,  those  published 
by  J.  Lindsay  Steven.  He  confirmed  the  statement  of  Ludwig  that  the  super- 
ficial lymphatics  of  the  kidney  are  continuous  with  those  of  the  ureter,  and 
these  again  with  the  lymphatics  of  the  bladder.  By  forcibly  injecting  the 
ureter  the  coloured  fluid  can  be  made  to  pass  into  the  lymphatic  vessels  on  the 
surface  of  the  kidney,  and  to  a  certain  extent  into  the  intertubular  tissue  of 
the  cortex.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  therefore,  how  micro-organisms  and 
their  products  can  find  their  way  from  a  diseased  pelvis  or  ureter  to  the 
cortical  surface  of  the  kidney  without  passing  up  the  urinary  tubules,  and  also 
that  in  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  from  septic  cystitis  a  similar 
extension  may  take  place  from  the  bladder  to  the  cortex  of  the  kidney  without 
the  mucous  membrane  being  seriously  implicated.  This  explains  those  cases 
in  which  multiple  abscesses  are  found  in  the  cortex  of  the  kidney  without  foul 
urine  being  present  in  the  ureter  and  pelvis.  Steven  confirmed  his  views  by 
demonstrating  the  micrococci  in  a  case  of  septic  cystitis  with  suppurating 
kidney,  in  the  superficial  lymphatics  of  the  bladder,  ureter,  and  in  the  capsule 
and  cortex  of  the  kidney. 

Symptoms  of  Kidney  Disease  in  Surgical  Affections  of  the  Genito- 
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Urinary  Ovgn.^s.- Simple  dilalafmi  of  the  Udney,  although  a  condition 
seriously  endaugering  the  success  of  any  operation  on  the  urinary  organs,  gives 
rise  to  remarkably  few  symptoms  ;  and  it  is  surprising  to  what  an  extent  the 
structure  of  the  kidney  may  be  damaged  by  chronic  interstitial  nephritis 
arisino-  from  this  cause  without  interfering  in  any  noticeable  degree  with  tne 
patient's  health.  It  gives  rise  to  no  oedema,  no  marked  anaemia,  and  no 
alteration  in  the  function  of  the  skin.  The  most  characteristic  feature  is  pro- 
bably an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  urine,  with  a  diminution  m  the  specifac 
crravity.  In  a  case  lately  in  University  College  Hospital,  the  patient  passed 
five  pints  of  m-ine  daily  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1003  or  1004.  In  all  cases 
in  which  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  kidneys,  the  urine 
should  be  collected  for  the  whole  day,  and  the  specific  gravity  taken.  If  the 
quantity  be  large  and  the  specific  gravity  low,  chronic  interstitial  nephritis 
may  be  suspected.  The  quantity  of  albumen  is  always  small,  and  it  may  be 
absent  altogether.  At  most,  only  a  few  hyaline  casts  can  be  found,  and  often 
no  renal  eplthehum.  The  excretion  of  urea  is  usually  in  sufficient  amount,  as 
the  quantity  of  urine  makes  up  for  the  low  specific  gravity.  If  the  primary 
disease  give  rise  to  much  pus  and  mucus,  or  to  a  little  blood,  the  difficulties  of 
diagnosis  are  greatly  increased,  and  reliance  must  then  be  placed  solely  on  the 
quantity  and  specific  gravity,  and  even  these  may  prove  deceptive.^  It  is  rarely 
possible  to  gain  much  information  by  feeling  the  kidney.  There  is  no  tender- 
ness, and  it  is  seldom  sufficiently  enlarged  for  the  Surgeon  to  form  any 
conclusion  as  to  its  condition. 

Suiacute  interstitial  nephritis  gives  rise  to  more  evident  symptoms.  The 
patient  is  weak  and  languid,  and  slowly  but  steadily  emaciates.    He  loses  his 
appetite  and  has  occasional  attacks  of  nausea,  though  rarely  actual  vomiting. 
His  tongue  is  furred  and  has  a  tendency  to  become  dry,  and  occasionally 
there  is  thirst.    There  is  no  tenderness  over  the  kidney.    There  may  occa- 
sionally be  a  slight  feeling  of  chilliness,  seldom  actual  rigors.    The  temperature 
will  be  found  to  be  slightly  elevated,  especially  at  night  ;  and  for  this  reason, 
in  any  doubtful  case,  it  is  essential  to  obtain  the  evening  temperature,  as  in 
the  morning  it  may  fall  to  normal.    It  seldom  rises  above  101°  F.    The  urine 
is  abundant  and  usually  of  low  specific  gravity,  but  by  no  means  always  so. 
It  is  seldom  possible  to  find  casts  or  to  judge  of  the  amount  of  albumen,  as 
this  form  of  disease  usually  accompanies  bladder  affections,  which  fill  the  urine 
with  pus  or  mucus,  as  chronic  cystitis,  stone,  and  stricture.    At  most,  only  a 
few  renal  epithelium  cells  and  possibly  a  hyaline  cast  or  two  could  be  found. 
This  condition  may  last  for  weeks  or  even  months,  the  patient  gradually 
becoming  weaker  and  weaker,  until  he  is  carried  off  by  some  intercurrent 
disease,  or  dies  of  pure  exhaustion.  More  commonly,  however,  an  acute  attack 
supervenes  on  the  subacute,  either  spontaneously  or  as  the  result  of  some 
surgical  interference,  and,  rapidly  ending  in  suppuration  of  the  kidney,  ter- 
minates fatally.  On  the  other  hand,  the  symptoms  often  gradually  subside,  the 
temperature  becomes  normal,  and  the  patient  gains  strength.    The  improve- 
ment usually  coincides  with  some  diminution  of  the  local  irritation  at  the 
primary  seat  of  disease,  such  as  results  from  rest  in  bed  in  a  case  of  stone,  or 
from  the  cleansing  of  a  foul  bladder.  As  the  symptoms  are  somewhat  indefinite, 
it  is  often  difficult  to  say  how  much  is  due  to  renal  mischief  and  how  much 
to  the  primary  affection  :  but  wherever  we  find  a  dry  tongue,  a  persistent 
nocturnal  elevation  of  temperature,  loss  of  appetite,  general  weakness  and 
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emaciation  we  ought  to  make  every  attempt  to  get  rid  of  these  symptoms 
before  undertaknig  any  senous  surgical  procedure,  such  as  the  treatment  of 
sti.cture,_  lithotomy,  or  lithotrity,  the  irritation  of  which  might  start  the 
smouldering  inflammation  into  activity. 

Aaiie  inlerstitial  ami  suppuraUve  nephritis  gives  rise  to  much  more  manifest 
symptoms,  often  supervening  on  those  just  described.  The  attack,  which 
IS  often  induced  by  some  surgic.I  procedure,  although  it  may  commence 
spontaneously,  begins  with  a  severe  rigor,  followed  by  profuse  sweating 
Ihe  temperature  may  rise  to  105"  R  or  10G°  F.  After  the  rigor  it  falls,  but 
remains  somewhat  above  normal.  The  rigors  and  sweating  may  be  repeated 
more  than  once.  The  tongue  rapidly  becomes  dry,  red,  and  fissured,  looking 
like  a  piece  ot  broiled  ham,  and  sordes  accumulate  on  the  teeth  There  is 
complete  loss  of  appetite,  with  rapid  emaciation  ;  nausea  is  almost  a  constant 
symptom,  and  actual  vomiting  is  common.  Diarrhoea  may  occur  The 
patient  soon  sinks  into  a  heavy  drowsy  state,  often  with  contracted  pupils,  so 
that  the  condition  may  closely  resemble  that  of  opium  poisoning.  He  can  be 
roused  and  answers  rationally  if  spoken  to,  and  in  most  cases  complains  of 
little  pam  or  discomfort.  The  temperature  now  usually  falls,  sometimes  below 
normal,  and  the  skin  feels  cold  and  clammy.  In  this  form  there  is  usually 
some  tenderness  on  pressing  firmly  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys.  As  the  case 
progresses,  muttering  delirium  sets  in,  followed  by  more  complete  insensibility, 
but  it  rarely  reaches  a  condition  of  absolute  coma.  Convulsions  are  extremely 
rare.  There  is  no  oedema  at  any  time.  The  urine  varies  much.  It  usually 
becomes  more  or  less  bloody,  and  in  rare  cases  it  is  suppressed ;  much  more 
frequently  a  considerable  quantity  is  passed  up  to  the  time  of  death.  It 
is  usually  in  such  a  state  from  decomposition  and  the  presence  of  pus,  blood, 
and  mucus,  as  to  render  accurate  chemical  and  microscopical  investigation 
impossible.  Pus-cells  are  constantly  present,  but  whether  they  come  from  the 
kidney  or  the  bladder  in  any  particular  case  cannot  be  ascertained,  unless  they 
are  found,  as  in  rare  cases  they  are,  in  the  form  of  pus-casts.  In  some  anomalous 
cases,  diarrhffia  forms  a  very  prominent  symptom.  In  one  case  that  occurred 
in  University  College  Hospital,  the  stools  exactly  resembled  those  of  typhoid 
fever,  and  the  post-mortem  examination,  in  addition  to  suppuration  of  the 
kidney,  showed  ulceration  of  the  lower  part  of  the  small  intestine. 

The  duration  of  an  acute  attack  as  above  described,  when  terminating 
fatally,  varies  from  a  few  days  to  a  couple  of  weeks.  In  favourable  cases, 
even  after  very  marked  symptoms,  such  as  rigors,  dry  tongue,  vomiting,  and 
diarrhoea,  the  patient  may  slowly  recover.  The  immediate  cause  of  death 
seems  to  be  poisoning  by  absorption  of  the  septic  matter  from  the  kidney 
rather  than  urtemia.  Certainly  the  mode  of  death  differs  greatly  from  that 
of  acute  Bright's  disease,  the  profound  coma  and  convulsions  being  very 
rarely  present. 

The  Diagnosis  has  to  be  made  from  pyaemia,  peritonitis,  typhoid  fever,  and 
ague.  From  pi/cemia  the  diagnosis  is  somewhat  difficult,  the  most  important 
points  being  the  vomiting,  the  absence  of  secondary  abscesses,  the  drowsy 
state  into  which  the  patient  soon  falls,  and  the  fact  that  the  temperature  often 
remains  below  normal  fcr  days  before  death.  The  vomiting  and  extreme 
illness  may  resemble  the  low,  difl'use,  painless  form  oi  2Jeritonitis  sometimes  seen 
in  affections  of  the  bladder,  but  the  vomiting  has  not  the  pumping  character 
of  that  in  peritonitis,  and  the  elevation  of  temperature  for  the  first  few  days 
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ike  that  form  of  peritonitis  in  which  the  temperature  is  persistently 
low  t  ppmat^^  kidne?  can  resemble  typhoid  fever  only  in  rare  cases  and  the 
blence  ofspots,  tether  with  the  temp^-ature  will  --"^^f-  °  »t 
them.  In  the  case  above  mentioned,  the  temperature  was  b^^^^  "^^^^^^^^^ 
three  weeks  before  death.  From  ague,  the  disease  is  diagnosed  by  the  abse^^^ 
of  the  complete  intermission  after  the  sweating  stage;  ^i^t  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that  patients  who  have  sufiered  from  ague  are  singularly  liable  to 
attacks  of  fever  after  any  operation  on  the  urinary  organs. 

Urethral  Fever  or  Uremic  Fever.-This  term  has  been  somewhat  oosely 
used  to  signify  a  rigor  followed  by  sweating,  and  more  or  less  prolonged 
elevation  of  temperature,  consequent  on  some  operation  on  the  urinary  organs 
or  possibly  arising  spontaneously.    It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this  definition 
includes  acute  interstitial  nephritis,  as  above  described   and  also  pyaemia 
When  a  patient  has  been  said  to  have  died  of  "  urethral  fever,    one  of  these 
two  conditions  has  invariably  been  found,  although  no  Surgeon  would  inten- 
tionally include  pyemia  under  urethral  fever.    It  is  probable  that  the  real 
nature  of  the  affection  is,  at  least  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  a  disturbance 
of  the  circulation  in  the  kidney,  or  some  interference  with  its  function,  due  to 
reflex  irritation  from  the  passage  of  the  instrument,  as  before  described  in 
speaking  of  the  sources  of  irritation  to  the  kidney.    That  it  is  not  due  to 
absorption  of  urine  from  a  wound  in  the  urinary  passages,  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  rigors  are  rare  after  lithotomy,  and  are  not  common  in  extravasation 
of  urine,  and  that  wounds  of  the  urethra  anterior  to  the  scrotum  scarcely  ever 
give  rise  to  them.     This  view  of  the  renal  origin  of  "urethral  fever  is 
supported  by  Malherbe,  in  his  treatise  on  Urasmic  Fever,  as  he  has  called  it. 
It  is  difficult  to  obtain  direct  proof,  but  further  knowledge  might  be  gained  by 
carefully  examining  hour  by  hour  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  urine 
secreted  after  any  urethral  or  vesical  operation,  and  at  the  same  time  accurately 
observing  the  changes  in  temperature,  even  when  a  rigor  does  not  occur.  Mal- 
herbe states  that  the  temperature  rises  in  almost  every  case  ;  and  in  one  of  the 
four  cases  of  stricture  before  mentioned  the  temperature  rose  to  100-3°  F. 
three  hours  after  the  operation,  when  the  urine  became  bloody.    It  fell  to 
99-2°  F.  when  the  blood  disappeared  ;  but  three  hours  afterwards  a  little  more 
blood  showed  itself,  and  the  temperature  rose  to  100-3°  F. 

Sir  Andrew  Clark  suggested  the  quaint  name  of  "  catheter  fever,"  for 
those  cases  in  which,  shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  habitual  use  of 
a  catheter,  obscure  febrile  symptoms  set  in  gradually,  terminating  fi-equently 
in  death.  The  symptoms  most  commonly  develop  about  a  week  after  habitual 
catheterism  has  been  commenced,  and  almost  invariably  in  those  cases  in  which 
it  is  rendered  necessary  by  enlargement  of  the  prostate  or  atony  of  the  bladder 
with  partial  retention  of  urine.  With  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  febrile  dis- 
turbance there  is  a  diminution  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  and  in  the 
amount  of  solids  excreted  by  the  kidney.  There  are  at  the  same  time  but 
moderate  symptoms  of  cystitis.  The  symptoms  may  gradually  pass  off',  or  the 
patient  may  die  exhausted  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  weeks.  At  the  post- 
mortem examination  it  is  said  that  the  kidneys  are  found  perfectly  healthy, 
and  no  definite  organic  change  is  present  to  account  for  death.  Clark  was 
inclined  to  attribute  the  fever  to  repeated  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system 
by  the  passage  of  the  instrument.  Further  investigations  concerning  this 
subject  are  needed,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  many  cases  will  be  left  to 
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are  unfavourable  symptoms. 

Treatment.-Prevention  is  of  course  first  to  be  aimed  at.    No  patient 
should  therefore  be  submitted  to  an  operation  on  the  urinary  or.an  excen 
in  cases  of  necessity,  without  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole' day's  urin 
as  to  specific  gravity,  the  presence  and  quantity  of  albumen,  and  the  micro- 
scopic appearances.    If  possible,  the  temperature  should  be  observed  night 
and  morning  for  two  or  three  days.    If  any  suspicion  arise  as  to  the  conditL 
of  the  kidneys,  that  operation  should  be  selected,  when  practicable,  which 
gives  rise  to  least  irritation.    Soft  instruments  should  be  employed  instead  of 
metal,  and  a  sufficient  interval  allowed  between  their  use.    Above  all  any 
treatment  calculated  to  cause  cystitis,  or  to  give  rise  to  decomposition  of  the 
urine,  should  be  avoided.    As  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  causes  of 
decomposition  are  often  introduced  into  the  bladder  by  catheters  or  other 
instruments,  these  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean  and  be  washed  before  and 
after  use  m  carbolic  lotion  (1  in  40)  ;  they  should  be  greased  with  carbolic 
acid  and  oil  (1  to  10).    If  decomposition  already  exist  in  the  urine,  it  should 
It  possible  be  arrested  by  washing  out  the  bladder  with  some  antiseptic,  for 
which  purpose  quinine  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  proportion  of  gr.  ij. 
and  m.  ij.  to  an  ounce  of  water  will  be  found  very  efficacious  ;  or,  better  still, 
10  grains  of  iodoform  to  4  ounces  of  water,  and  ^ss.  of  mucilage.    If  the 
cause  of  the  renal  mischief  be  stricture  of  the  urethra  or  stone,  some  operation 
must  of  course  be  undertaken  ;  but  if  the  temperature  be  elevated,  or  there  be 
other  signs  of  renal  disease,  it  should  be  delayed  until  an  attempt  has  been 
made  by  rest  and  other  remedies  to  bring  the  kidneys  into  a  healthy  state. 
If  after  a  few  days  no  improvement  be  seen,  and  it  seem  probable  that  the 
disease  is  kept  up  by  the  presence  of  the  stone  or  stricture,  further  delay  is 
useless  ;  and,  choosing  the  least  severe  and  irritating  procedure,  the  Surgeon 
must  operate  at  once. 

The  treatment  of  well-marked  interstitial  nephritis  is  extremely  unsatisfac- 
tory. If  there  be  any  tenderness  in  the  loins,  dry  cupping  may  be  of  service. 
The  bowels  should  be  well  acted  on  by  purgatives,  and  the  skin  by  hot-air 
baths,  to  relieve  the  kidneys  as  much  as  possible.  Heroic  operations  under- 
taken during  acute  nephritis  in  the  hope  of  removing  the  cause,  are  almost 
always,  if  not  invariably,  fatal.  Quinine  and  opium  have  been  recommended 
for  the  prevention  of  the  rigors  that  frequently  follow  catheterism  or  other 
operations  on  the  urinary  organs.  Opium  is  probably  of  service,  but  must  be 
given  with  great  caution  if  any  symptoms  of  ura3mic  poisoning  exist ;  but 
quinine  has  not,  according  to  most  who  have  tried  it,  proved  of  any  use.  A 
pure  milk  diet  will  usually  be  found  the  best  in  all  cases  if  the  patient  can 
take  it  ;  stimulation  must  be  regulated  on  general  principles. 

Pyaemia  and  Septicaemia  in  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs. — 
These  conditions  are  not  uncommonly  the  cause  of  death  after  operations 
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on  the  iirinaiy  passages.  Their  general  symptoms  and  pathology  have  already 
been  fully  described  ;  but  a  few  words  on  the  peculiarities  they  manitest 
when  secondary  to  affections  of  the  urinary  organs  may  not  be  out  of  place 
here. 

Pyjemia  may  assume  the  ordinary  rapid  course  of  embolic  pyasmia,  with 
secondary  abscesses  in  the  viscera  ;  but  this  is  not  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence. Should  it  occur,  softening  thrombi  will  usually  be  found  in  the 
prostatic  plexus  or  in  the  vesical  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  vein.  More 
commonly  visceral  abscesses  are  wanting,  the  secondary  seats  of  suppuration 
being  most  frequently  the  joints  and  subcutaneous  tissue.  In  such  cases  the 
prognosis,  though  bad,  is  not  hopeless,  as  the  disease  may  assume  a  chronic 
form,  and  the  patieut  may  recover  after  long  suffering,  possibly,  with  one  or 
more  joints  stiffened. 

Septicemia  may  appear  under  the  forms  of  septic  poisoning  and  septic 
infection.  Poisoning  from  the  absorption  of  the  chemical  products  of  putre- 
faction is  probably  the  immediate  cause  of  death  in  many  of  those  cases  in 
which  the  bladder,  ureters,  and  pelves  of  the  kidneys  are  filled  with  foul 
decomposing  urine  and  mucus.  The  symptoms  present  nothing  peculiar. 
Septic  infection  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  cause  of  death  in  those  cases  in 
which  there  is  febrile  disturbance  of  varying  severity,  preceded  or  not  by  a 
rigor,  and  ending  in  death  from  exhaustion  in  a  period  of  from  a  few  days  to 
a  "fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and  in  which  at  the  post-mortem  examination  a 
definite  source  of  infection  can  be  found,  without  the  presence  of  such  an 
accumulation  of  putrid  matter  in  the  urinary  tract  as  to  render  mere  septic 
poisoning  probable,  and  without  evident  fatal  disease  of  the  kidney.  Such 
cases  are  not  uncommonly  met  with,  especially  after  operations  on  the  urethra, 
and  less  frequently  after  those  affecting  the  bladder.  In  one  case  in  University 
College  Hospital  the  source  of  infection  was  a  slight  injury  from  the  point  of 
a  catheter  to  a  prominent  ridge  of  a  fasciculated  bladder.  In  these  cases  the 
wound  is  found  to  be  covered  with  an  adherent  grey  layer,  closely  resembling 
the  false  membrane  of  diphtheria.  A  section  carried  through  this,  and  the 
parts  beneath,  shows  that  the  membranous  layer  is  composed  of  a  coagulated 
fibrinous  exudation,  everywhere  crowded  Avith  micrococci.  The  submucous 
tissue  and  the  parts  beyond,  show  the  ordinary  appearances  of  inflammation, 
and  in  many  cases  the  micrococci  can  be  recognized  invading  the  affected 
tissues.  In  some  cases  further  investigation  shows  the  nearest  lymphatic 
glands  to  be  swollen,  and  micrococci  may  be  found  forming  colonies  in  their 
substance.  Under  these  circumstances  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
the  diseased  spot  has  been  the  source  of  the  mischief,  and  that  some  infective 
material  has  found  admission  from  it,  and  by  infecting  the  whole  system  has 
been  the  cause  of  death.  The  relation  of  these  cases  to  the  chronic  form  of 
pyaemia  is  very  close  ;  possibly,  the  two  conditions  are  identical,  the  presence 
or  absence  of  secondary  abscesses  being  merely  an  accidental  variation.  The 
chief  peculiarity  of  the  condition  is  that,  although  there  seems  good  evidence 
of  a  general  infective  process,  it  tends  to  run  a  somewhat  chronic  course, 
sometimes  lasting  for  weeks  before  terminating  fatally,  and,  probably,  in  many 
cases  ending  in  recovery. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEY. 

IT^^TiL  within  recent  years,  althougli  some  donbtful  cases  of  removal  of 
renal  calculi  by  opemtion  had  been  recorded,  but  few  affections  of  the  kidney 
were  considered  within  the  reach  of  surgical  interference.  Renal  abscesses 
when  distinctly  pointing  m  the  loin  were  opened,  and  calculi  had  in  excep 
tional  cases  been  discharged  from  the  opening  then  made  ;  but  until  Simon 
of  Heidelberg,  in  1869,  successfully  removed  the  kidney,  no  definite  operations 
were  systematically  undertaken  on  that  organ. 

At  the  present  time  the  following  distinct  operations  are  performed  on  the 
kidney  :— 1.  Aspiration.  2.  Nephrotomy,  or  incision  of  the  kidney  .3 
Nephro-hthotomy,  or  removal  of  a  stone  from  an  otherwise  healthy  kidney' 
4.  Nephrectomy,  or  complete  removal  of  the  kidney.  5.  Nephrorrhaphy  or 
fixing  a  movable  kidney  in  the  loin. 

The  various  morbid  conditions  of  the  kidney  for  which  operative  inter- 
ference IS  required  are  fully  described  in  works  on  Medicine  A  brief 
description  only  will  be  given  of  them  here,  having  reference  especially  to 
such  pomts  as  concern  the  diagnosis  of  the  diseases  and  influence  the  Surgeon 
m  his  decision  regarding  the  advisability  of  undertaking  operations  for  their 
relief. 

STONE    IN    THE  KIDNEY. 

Deposits  of  uric  acid  and  oxalate  of  lime  frequently  take  place  in  the  kidney. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  calculous  matter  passes  down  into  the 
bladder,  either  in  fine  particles,  when  it  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  gravel,  or 
in  larger  masses,  when  it  is  termed  a  renal  calculus.    In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, the  stone  remains  in  the  kidney,  and  may  occasion  various  changes  in 
the  organ.    Sometimes  the  calculus  occupies  one  of  the  calyces  and  may  lie 
firmly  encapsuled  in  the  kidney  substance,  which  in  every  other  respect 
appears  perfectly  normal.    In  other  cases  a  large  branched  calculus  occupyinff 
the  pelvis  and  calyces  is  firmly  embraced  by  the  remains  of  the  kidney  sub'- 
stance,  which  is  atrophied  and  indurated  as  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation. 
A  common  effect  of  the  lodgment  of  a  calculus  in  the  kidney,  especially  if  it 
be  movable  in  the  pelvis,  is  the  production  of  Calculous  pyelitis,  with  a 
gradually  increasing  formation  of  pus  which  escapes  by  the  ureter.  Before 
long,  the  ureter,  partly  obstructed  by  the  stone,  becomes  insufficient  to  drain 
away  the  secretion  of  the  kidney,  or  the  pus  which  is  constantly  discharged 
by  the  inflamed  pelvis,  and  Hydronephrosis  (p.  J  017),  or  Pyonephrosis 
(p.  1017);  is  the  result.    The  kidney  gradually  becomes  enlarged,  and  the 
swelling  assumes  the  ordinary  form  of  a  renal  tumour,  subsequently  to  be 
described.    The  pelvis  becomes  dilated,  the  calyces  enlarged,  the  pyramids 
destroyed,  and  at  last  the  kidney  may  be  reduced  to  a  multilocular  sac,  the 
walls  of  which  are  composed  of  the  thinned  cortex  surrounded  by  the  thickened 
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capsule  and  the  indurated  perinephritic  fat  (Fiff.  834).    Fluctuation  is  often 
distinctly  perceptible.    If  the  disease  be  allowed  to  progress  unrestrained  by 
treatment,  the  dilated  pelvis  or  the  thickened  cortex  may  give  way,  and  a 
Perinephritic  Abscess  form.    The  pus  then  gradually  points  towards  the 
surface  in  the  loin,  but  before  doing  so  it  may  extend  widely,  from  the  ihac 
fossa  to  below  the  ribs.    In  other  cases  rupture  into  the  colon  may  take  place 
Symptoms.— The  passage  of  a  calculus  along  the  ureter,  if  it  be  of  sufficient 
size  to  offer  resistance,  is  accompanied  by  the  symptoms  of  Renal  Colic. 
There  is  intense  paroxysmal  pain  which  shoots  from  the  lom  downwards  to 
the  groin,  and  usually  into  the  spermatic  cord  and  testicle  of  the  same  side 
In  many  cases  it  radiates  into  the  inner  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  of 
the  same  side.    There  is  retrac- 
tion of  the  testicle  and  sometimes 
much  nausea  or  actual  vomiting, 
and  faintness  with  profuse  sweat- 
ing.   During  the  attack  there  is 
irritability  of  the  bladder,  and 
blood  is  often  present  in  the 
urine.    Sudden  relief  is  experi- 
enced as  the  stone  enters  the 
bladder.     The  stone  may  be 
passed  by  the  urethra  often  with 
considerable  pain  and  irritation. 
The  symptoms  due  to  the  presence 
of  a  calculus  in  the  kidney  vary 
greatly,  and  stones  of  consider- 
able size,  which  were  altogether 
unsuspected  during  life,  are  some- 
times found  post  mortem.  In 
cases  of   renal  calculus  unac- 
companied by  suppuration  the 
two  most  important  symptoms  are 

pain  and  h£em.aturia.  The  pain  is  usually  referred  to  the  loin,  but  occasionally 
it  radiates  downwards  in  the  line  of  the  ureter  or  to  the  testicle,  and  in  some  cases 
repeated  attacks  of  renal  colic  result  from  the  entry  of  the  calculus  into  the  upper 
end  of  the  ureter.  The  pain  may  extend  to  the  thigh  and  may  even  be  referred 
to  the  leg  or  to  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  pain  is  sickening  in  character  and 
variable  in  intensity.  It  is  in  most  cases  distinctly  aggravated  by  movement. 
In  some  cases  walking  gives  most  uneasiness,  apparently  from  the  movement  of 
the  muscles  upon  which  the  kidney  lies.  In  other  cases  walking  causes  but  little 
pain,  while  jolting  of  any  kind  causes  intense  suffering.  In  other  cases  any 
kind  of  movement  is  almost  unbearable.  In  very  rare  instances  the  pain  has 
been  referred  to  the  kidney  of  the  opposite  side.  There  may  be  acute  tender- 
ness on  pressure  over  the  affected  kidney  ;  but  in.  this  stage  of  the  disease  no 
enlargement  is  to  be  recognized.  Frequency  of  micturition  may  or  may  not 
be  present.  In  some  cases  it  forms  one  of  the  most  prominent  symptoms,  so 
much  so  that  the  case  may  be  mistaken  for  one  of  disease  of  the  bladder.  The 
urine  almost  always  contains  a  trace  of  blood  to  be  recognized  by  the  micro- 
scope, and  occasional  attacks  of  profuse  hsematuria  are  common,  most  fre- 
quently brought  on  by  violent  movement.    In  the  early  stages  pus  ig  absent. 


Fig.  834.— Kidney  removed  for  Calculous  Pyelitis. 
The  figures  point  to  six  separate  calculi. 
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or  only  a  few  corpiiscles  can  be  found.    Cubical  cells  are  said  to  occur  similar 
to  those  forming  the  superiicial  layers  of  the  epitheliun.  lining  the  X 
he  bdney,  but  these  are  not  sufficiently  definite  for  any  conclusion  to  be  d  ^  n 
fiom  them,  as  similar  cells  may  be  derived  from  other  parts  of  the  urinary  t.act 
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peis.st  but  the  pain  is  more  constant,  though  often  less  acute.    There  mav 

be  great  frequency  of  micturition.  The  urine,  which  remains  acid,  contain! 
a  gradua  ly  increasing  amount  of  pus,  reaching  sometimes  to  many  ounces 
daily.  If  the  several  quantities  of  urine  passed  during  the  day  be  collected 
t  may  be  found  that  the  pus  is  variable  in  quantity,  and  may  even  disappear' 
tor  a  few  hours,  or  even  days,  its  reappearance  being  accompanied  by  some 
relief  of  the  pains  in  the  loin.  Intermittent  pus  in  acid  urine  may  be  re4rded 
as  Rayer  pointed  out,  as  undoubted  evidence  of  pyelitis  affecting  one  kidney 
only,  ihe  symptoms  of  calculous  hydronephrosis  and  pyonephrosis  will  be 
considered  later. 

Diagnosis.— It  is  impossible  to  enter  in  detail  into  a  consideration  of  the 
many  different  conditions  which  may  simulate,  or  be  simulated  by  the  symp- 
toms of  renal  calculus.  That  the  subject  is  one  of  much  importance  to  the 
burgeon  is  best  shown  by  the  fact,  which  will  again  be  referred  to,  that  in  a 
considerable  number  of  cases  operation  has  been  undertaken  for  the  removal 
of  a  suspected  renal  calculus  which  has  been  found  not  to  exist. 

Certain  alnormal  condiiions  of  the  unne,  especially  a  high  degree  of  acidity 
with  an  excess  of  uric  acid  or  the  presence  of  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime,  may 
occasion  symptoms  closely  resembling  those  of  renal  calculus  ;  for  this  reason, 
before  undertaking  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  a  suspected  renal  calculus^ 
it  is  generally  wise  to  submit  the  patient  to  a  course  of  medical  treatment.' 
Among  other  affections  of  the  Iddneij  which  may  occasion  symptoms  resembling 
those  of  stone  are  certain  tumours,  tuberculous  disease,  movable  kidney,  inter- 
stitial nephritis,  neuralgia,  and  in  rare  instances,  the  effects  of  an  injury. 
Most  of  these  conditions  will  be  considered  subsequently.    West  and  Bowlby 
have  published  cases  of  granular  kidney  in  which  hsematuria  was  a  marked 
symptom  ;  the  most  important  features  of  these  cases  are  the  low  specific 
gravity  of  the  urine  and  the  general  condition  of  the  arterial  system.  Simple 
neuralgia  of  the  kidney  is  the  only  explanation  forthcoming  of  some  cases  of 
renal  pain  in  which  operation  exposes  an  apparently  healthy  organ.    In  con- 
nexion with  injury  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  stone  may  in  this  way  be 
displaced,  and  so  for  the  first  time  give  rise  to  symptoms,  but  apart  from  this, 
Morris  suggests  that  a  neuralgic  condition  may  be  set  up  by  the  scarring  in 
or  around  the  kidney  due  to  a  laceration.    Many  affections  of  other  aMommal 
viscera  may  simulate  the  symptoms  of  renal  calculus  ;  among  these  may  be 
mentioned  gall-stones,  ulcer  of  the  stomach  or  duodenum,  and  typhlitis.  On 
the  other  hand  it  must  be  remembered,  as  Godlee  has  shown,  that  repeated 
attacks  of  intestinal  colic,  accompanied  by  nausea,  may  be  the  most  marked 
symptom  of  stone  in  the  kidney.    The  pain  of  S2nnal  caries  may  resemble 
that  of  renal  calculus,  and  Wright  of  Manchester  has  recorded  a  case  in  Avhich 
testicular  pain,  increased  frequency  of  micturition  and  nausea  were  probably 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  a  small  abscess  upon  the  kidney  itself.    Lastly,  it 
has  already  been  mentioned  that  irritability  of  the  bladder  may  be  so  marked 
a  symptom  that  the  case  may  be  mistaken  for  one  of  vesical  disease,  especially 
calculus. 
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f  Treatment.-During  the  descent  of  a  renal  calculus,  which  always  occupies 
,  many  hours,  and  perhaps  some  days,  the  patient  should  have  full  doses  0 
opium,  drink  bland  diluents  freely,  be  put  into  a  warm  hip-bath  and  have  hot 
,  fomentations  or  mustard  poultices  applied  to  the  loin  ;  the  bowels  should  also 
be  thorouo-hly  emptied  by  enemata.  Should  the  pain  be  very  intense  the 
administration  of  chloroform  may  be  necessary,  and  whilst  the  patient  is  under 
rhe  influence  of  the  auc^sthetic  the  abdomen  may  be  thoroughly  manipulated^ 
alono-  the  course  of  the  ureter.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  tram  of 
symptoms  somewhat  similar  to  that  induced  by  the  descent  of  the  calculus 
may  be  excited  by  some  forms  of  irritation  or  flatulent  distension  of  the 
(■tecum  and  descending  colon,  which  will  require  appropriate  treatment. 

Should  the  stone  fail  to  descend,  and  give  rise  to  the  train  of  symptoms  just 
described,  medical  treatment  may  be  of  much  use.  An  attempt  may  be  made 
to  dissolve  the  stone  by  the  administration  of  doses  of  potash  or  lithia  sufficient 
to  keep  the  urine  persistently  alkaline.  At  the  same  time  the  diet  must  be 
strictly  regulated  on  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Chapter  on  Urinary 
Galculi.  The  patient  must  use  distilled  water  only  for  drinking  purposes.  By 
this  treatment  the  stone  appears  in  some  cases  to  have  been  dissolved  suffi- 
ciently to  allow  of  its  passage  by  the  ureter.  If  the  patient's  circumstances 
allow  of  it,  several  months'  rest  in  the  recumbent  position  may  be  tried,  as 
I  under  this  treatment  the  calculus  may  become  encysted  and  fixed  in  one  calyx, 
and  cease  to  cause  trouble.  If  these  means  fail,  the  question  ai-ises  of  per- 
forming the  operation  to  which  the  term  "nephro-lithotomy  "  has  been  applied 
by  H.  Morris,  who  was  the  first  to  undertake  it.  This  operation,  which  consists 
in  the  removal  of  a  stone  from  an  otherwise  healthy  kidney,  must  be  clearly 
distinguished  from  simple  incision  of  the  kidney  or  "  nephrotomy,"  undertaken 
in  the  later  stages  when  the  kidney  is  distended  with  pus  or  urine.  It  must 
not  be  assumed,  however,  that  every  case  of  renal  calculus  is  one  suitable  for 
operation.  The  conditions  justifying  surgical  interference  are  the  following  :— 
1.  The  disease  must  have  lasted  sufficiently  long  to  make  it  certain  that  there 
is  no  hope  of  natural  cure  by  spontaneous  expulsion.  2.  The  inconvenience 
caused  must  be  such  thac  it  seriously  interferes  with  the  patient's  enjoyment 
of  life.  3.  Medical  treatment  must  have  been  fairly  tried  and  have  failed.  4. 
The  patient  must  not  be  passing  gravel  habitually,  as  it  is  evident  that  under 
these  conditions  a  fresh  stone  would  probably  form  in  the  injured  kidney,  and 
lodge  there  after  the  operation.  5.  The  symptoms  must  be  distinctly  unilateral. 
6.  The  patient  must  be  otherwise  in  good  health,  not  too  old,  and  especiall}' 
not  too  fat.  7.  Lastly,  if  in  spite  of  treatment  the  symptoms  of  pyehtis 
come  on,  especially  a  steadily  increasing  amount  of  pus  in  the  urine,  the 
operation  may  be  undertaken  in  the  hope  of  saving  the  kidney  and  of 
preventing  the  occun'ence  of  pyonephrosis,  provided  that  other  conditions 
are  favourable. 

Nephro-lithotomy  was  first  performed  by  Henry  Morris  in  1880.  Three 
incisions  have  been  recommended  for  exposing  the  kidney  in  the  loin  :  a  ver- 
tical incision  immediately  external  to  the  edge  of  the  quadratus  lumborum;  a 
long  oblique;  and  a  transverse,  or  nearly  transverse,  incision.  Of  these  the 
last  is  preferable,  as  being  accompanied  by  less  haemorrhage,  and  more  fully 
exposing  the  kidney.  It  is  best  made  slightly  obliquely,  commencing  imme- 
diately below  the  free  extremity  of  the  last  rib,  and  passing  backwards  to  the 
edge  of  the  erector  spinte.  It  must  not  be  made  parallel  to  the  rib,  but 
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slightly  less  obliquely,  so  that  its  posterior  end  is  from  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  to  an  inch  below  the  rib.  This  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  risk  of  wounding, 
the  pleura,  which  often  extends  below  the  last  rib  posteriorly  for  from  half  t^. 
three-quarters  of  an  inch.  This  incision  may  be  enlarged  forwards  if  necessary 
care  being  taken  to  avoid  wounding  the  peritoneum  ;  but  should  more  room 
be  required  for  any  purpose,  it  is  best  obtained  by  cutting  from  the  first 
incision  downwards  towards  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  parallel  to  the  outer  border 
of  the  quadratus  lumborum.  The  position  of  the  patient  and  the  early  stages 
of  the  operation  are  the  same  as  those  of  colotomy,  except  that  the  incision 
is  placed  higher  up;  for  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  cut  through  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  description  of  that  operation  (p.  921).  The  fat  about  the  kidney 
being  reached,  the  wound  must  be  held  forcibly  open  by  copper  spatula,  wiiiie 
an  assistant  pushes  the  kidney  towards  the  wound  by  pressing  on  the  abdomen 
The  fat  is  then  torn  through  with  fingers  or  forceps,  keeping  to  the  back  part 
of  the  wound  close  to  the  quadratus.  If  the  fat  is  much  indurated  by  chronic 
perinephritis,  considerable  difficulty  may  be  found  in  exposing  the  capsule  of 
the  kidney,  but  in  a  case  suitable  for  nephro-lithotomy,  in  which  the  kidney  is 
healthy,  no  difficulty  is  found  in  so  doing.  The  sense  of  resistance  offered  by 
the  solid  mass  of  the  kidney  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  direction  in  which  it 
is  to  be  sought.  This  part  of  the  operation  is  accompanied  by  little  or  no 
bleeding.  The  kidney,  being  exposed  fully,  should  now  be  methodically  punc- 
tured with  a  smooth  round  needle.  A  common  darning-needle  held  in  a  pair 
of  torsion-forceps  answers  the  purpose  admirably.  A  piece  of  carbolized  silk 
may  be  passed  through  the  eye  and  tied  round  the  forceps  to  prevent  the  needle 
from  accidentally  slipping  out.  If,  after  a  methodical  examination  carried  out 
over  the  whole  kidney,  nothing  is  felt,  the  forefingers  maybe  passed  before  and 
behind  it,  and  the  kidney  pressed  between  them  and  the  pelvis  and  upper  end 
of  the  ureter  examined. 

Supposing  a  stone  has  not  been  detected  by  these  methods,  the  Surgeon 
should  proceed  to  incise  the  kidney,  in  order  that  he  may  explore  its  interior. 
A  narrow  scalpel  is  passed  through  the  kidney  substance  at  its  convex  border 
in  the  direction  of  the  pelvis,  and  this  puncture  is  sufficiently  dilated  with 
sinus  or  polypus-forceps  to  allow  the  introduction  of  the  finger.  The  incision 
is  usually  followed  by  a  profuse  gush  of  blood,  which  is  at  first  very  alarming, 
but  the  pressure  of  a  sponge  for  a  few  minutes  arrests  it.  The  pelvis  is  now 
carefully  explored  with  the  finger,  and  with  a  small  bladder-sound  which  is 
passed  into  the  different  calyces  and  into  the  upper  end  of  the  ureter.  Before 
proceeding  to  puncture  or  incise  the  kidney,  Morris  turns  the  organ  out  on  to 
the  surface  of  the  loin,  and  is  thus  able  to  examine  it  thoroughly  by 
sight  as  well  as  by  touch. 

The  stone  is  removed  through  the  incision  by  which  it  was  detected,  or  if 
the  stone  was  found  with  the  needle,  by  passing  a  scalpel  do^vn  to  it  before 
the  needle  is  removed.  The  finger  is  inserted,  and  the  stone  may  perhaps  be 
hooked  out  by  it ;  but  if  this  cannot  be  done,  a  pair  of  forceps  must  be 
applied,  guided  by  the  finger.  It  is  better  in  all  cases  to  cut  through  the 
cortex,  and  not  to  try  to  open  the  pelvis.  Wounds  of  the  kidney  substance 
heal  readily,  but  those  of  the  pelvis  are  apt  to  leave  a  fistula.  The  stone 
having  been  removed  and  all  bleeding  arrested  by  temporary  pressure  on  the 
kidney  with  a  sponge,  the  external  wound  may  be  closed  by  sutures,  leaving 
an  opening  at  its  middle  for  a  drainage-tube,  which  should  reach  the  kidney 
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out  not  enter  it.  The  urine  will  probably  flow  from  the  wound  for  some  days 
or  weeks,  but  in  several  of  the  recorded  cases  rapid  healing  has  taken  place 
One  of  the  most  extraordinary  is  that  recorded  by  Bennett  May,  in  which 
he  removed  a  stone  weighing  one  ounce,  and  of  extremely  irregular  torm, 
the  wound  completely  healing  in  five  weeks.  The  dressmg  should  be 
strictly  antiseptic,  and  while  the  urine  is  escaping,  it  must  be  changed  twice 

a  day.  , 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  profuse  hemorrhage  which  as  a  rule 
follows  incision  of  the  kidney,  usually  quickly  ceases  with  pressure.  In  some 
instances,  however,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  plug  the  wound  with  strips 
of  gauze,  or  to  pass  a  ligature  deeply  through  the  kidney  substance,  as 
suggested  by  Arbuthnot  Lane,  and  thus  close  the  part  of  the  wound  con- 
taining the  bleeding  vessel.  Nephrectomy  is  a  last  resource.  Godlee  has 
recorded  a  case  in  which  the  hgemorrhage  which  occurred  during  the 
extraction  of  a  large  calculus,  and  had  been  arrested  by  plugging,  recurred 
and  proved  fatal  about  an  hour  after  the  operation. 

No  better  proof  can  be  given  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  diagnosis  of 
l  enal  calculus  than  a  consideration  of  the  large  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
kidney  has  been  explored  for  stone  unsuccessfully  by  operators  skilled  in  this 
department  of  Surgery.  Morris  has  recorded  no  fewer  than  28  cases  occurring 
m  his  own  practice.  "  He  classifies  the  conditions  actually  present  as  follows  : 
Tuberculous  pyonephritis  in  2  cases  ;  abscess  of  the  kidney  in  5  cases ;  effects  of 
former  perinephritis  due  to  injury  in  4  cases  ;  movable  kidney  in  2  cases  ; 
abscess  of  prostate  in  1  case  ;  calculus  in  lower  end  of  ureter  in  2  cases  ;  effects 
of  former  passage  of  a  calculus  in  2  cases  ;  disease  in  neighbouring  organs, 
such  as  caecum  and  stomach,  in  2  cases  ;  spinal  disease  with  perinephritic 
suppuration  in  1  case  ;  undetected  renal  calculus  in  2  cases ;  no  sufficient 
cause  detected  in  2  cases.  Of  the  whole  series  of  28  cases  there  was  disease  in 
the  kidney  or  around  it  in  21  ;  complete  recovery  followed  operation  in 
14  cases. 

When  the  presence  of  a  renal  calculus  has  led  to  the  production  of  hydro- 
nephrosis or  pyonephrosis,  medical  treatment  is  useless,  and  early  surgical 
interference  gives  the  only  chance  of  cure.  The  treatment  consists  in  nephro- 
tomy— simple  incision  of  a  kidney  distended  with  pus  or  urine.  The  removal 
of  a  stone  under  these  circumstances  is,  as  Morris  points  out,  a  very  different 
operation  from  nephro-lithotomy,  and  should  certainly  be  distinguished  by 
another  name,  otherwise  great  confusion  must  arise  in  our  statistical  records. 
Nephrotomy  is  performed  through  an  incision  in  the  same  position  as  that 
employed  in  nephro-lithotomy,  but  it  need  not  be  so  extensive,  as  no  exploration 
of  the  surface  of  the  kidney  is  required. 

The  surface  of  the  enlarged  kidney  being  exposed,  it  must  be  punctured 
with  a  broad-bladed  scalpel,  and  the  finger  inserted  at  the  puncture  before  the 
fluid  escapes.  In  this  way  the  dilated  calyces  are  easily  examined,  and  should 
a  stone  be  present  it  may  be  removed.  After  the  operation  a  large  drainage- 
tube  is  inserted,  reaching  well  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  ;  this  must 
gradually  be  shortened  as  the  cavity  closes.  Nephrectomy,  or  excision  of  the 
kidney,  has  frequently  been  performed  with  success  for  calculous  pyonephrosis, 
most  commonly  for  the  cure  of  a  fistula  resulting  from  nephrotomy  and 
drainage.  Indeed,  these  simpler  means  so  frequently  fail  that  some  Surgeons 
are  of  opinion  that  it  is,  as  a  rule,  advisable  to  resort  at  once  to  nephrectomy 
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in  cases  of  culculous  pyonephrosis  if  the  other  conditions  are  favourable.  The 
operation  is  described  at  paj^^e  1 020. 

Examination  of  the  Kidney  by  Abdominal  Section  has  been  advocated 
by  Ivnowsley  Thornton,  as  appHcable  to  the  majority  of  cases  of  calculus  or 
other  diseases  of  the  kidney,  on  the  following  grounds:  First,  that  by'ab- 
dominal  exploration  we  can  ascertain  certainly  whether  there  is  another 
kidney,  and  if  it  is  healthy  ;  secondly,  the  presence  of  a  calculus,  and  its 
exact  situation  can  be  more  accurately  determined  by  manipulation  from  the 
peritoneal  cavity  than  from  a  lumbar  incision  ;  thirdly,  if  it  be  determined  to 
remove  a  stone  by  lumbar  nephrotomy,  the  operation  is  facilitated  bysteadyinjr 
and  manipulating  the  kidney  from  within  the  abdomen  ;  fourthly,  if  the 
stone  happen  to  be  lodged  in  the  ureter,  this  condition  can  be  recognized 
and  dealt  with  from  the  abdorninal  incision.  Lastly,  he  maintains  that  the 
abdominal  incision  in  no  way  adds  to  the  danger  of  the  operation.  In 
Thornton's  own  hands  the  combined  operation  has  given  excellent  results  in 
several  cases,  but  most  Surgeons  prefer  reserving  it  for  exceptional  cases.  In 
all  cases  in  which  there  is  but  little  enlargement,  both  sides  of  the  kidney  can 
be  examined  from  the  lumbar  wound,  and  probably  a  stone  is  not  more  likely 
to  be  missed  when  searched  for  in  this  way  than  when  the  kidney  is  handled 
from  the  abdomen. 

Complete  Suppression  of  Urine  may  result  from  the  simultaneous 
obstruction  of  both  ureters  by  calculi.  It  has  also  been  known  to  occur  after 
excision  of  one  kidney  from  obstruction  of  the  ureter  of  the  remaining  organ  ; 
and,  in  a  remarkable  case  recorded  by  G-odlee,  complete  suppression,  which 
ended  fatally,  was  due  to  obstruction  by  a  calculus  of  the  right  ureter,  with 
suppuration  in  and  around  the  kidney,  the  left  ureter  being  free  and  the 
kidney  in  a  condition  of  chronic  interstitial  nephritis. 

The  symptoms  of  this  so-called  "  obstructive  suppression  "  diflFer  in  many 
respects,  as  WilKam  Roberts  and  others  have  pointed  out,  from  those  Avhich 
occur  in  "  non-obstructive  suppression  "  due  to  Bright's  disease  and  other 
causes,  including  the  reflex  disturbances  following  the  passage  of  instruments 
along  the  urethra  (Chap.  LXXI.)  The  duration  of  life  is  usually  nine  to  eleven 
days,  and  for  about  a  week  no  serious  symptoms  supervene.  During  the  last 
two  or  three  days  of  life  the  most  important  symptoms  are  muscular  twitchings 
and  gradually  increasing  weakness  ;  the  pupils  are  contracted ;  the  mind  remains 
clear  to  the  last,  and  convulsions  and  coma  are  rare  ;  the  appetite  is  lost  and 
the  tongue  dry,  but  there  may  be  no  vomiting;  there  is  often  profuse  sweating. 
Death  is  preceded  by  increasing  drowsiness,  and  sometimes  by  slight  delirium. 
Frequently  a  small  quantity  of  pale  urine,  of  low  specific  gravity,  is  passed 
at  irregular  intervals.  The  successful  treatment  of  cases  of  obstructive 
suppression  by  operation  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  renal  surgery. 

Ralfe  and  G-odlee  have  recorded  the  case  of  a  woman,  aged  twenty-six,  in 
whom  suppression  of  urine  followed  several  attacks  of  bilateral  renal  colic. 
Operation  was  undertaken  after  the  suppression  had  persisted  for  fifty-three 
hours.  The  urethra  was  first  dilated  and  the  orifices  of  the  ureters  explored 
for  stone,  with  a  negative  result.  The  left  kidney  was  then  exposed  in  the 
loin,  and  a  stone  removed  from  the  ureter  about  two  inches  below  the  kidney. 
The  secretion  of  the  kidney  was  re-established,  but  the  attacks  of  colic  on  the 
right  side  recurred.  A  month  later  the  right  kidney  and  ureter  were  explored, 
but  only  some  gravel  and  mucus  were  found  in  the  pelvis.    Eleven  days  after- 
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wards  a  weak  antiseptic  solution  stained  with  ink  was  injected  into  the  dramage- 
,  ube  wliich  entered  the  kidney,  and  was  found  to  pass  along  the  ureter  into  the 
bladder  On  the  following  day  a  small  stone,  presumably  dislodged  from  the 
ureter  by  the  injection,  was  passed  per  urethram.  The  patient  made  a  perfect 
recovery.  If  no  stone  is  detected  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  or  ureter  a  fine 
a^sophageal  bougie  may  be  passed  downwards  along  the  ureter  in  the  hope  of 
.  lisplacing  a  calculus  which  may  be  blocking  it  at  a  lower  level.  In  an  altogether 
doubtfnl  case  the  suggestion  of  Knowsley  Thornton  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration :  viz.  to  open  the  abdomen  by  Langenbuch's  incision  on  the  side  011 
which  the  blocked  ureter  seems  most  likely  to  be  found,  and  thus  to  explore 
both  ureters  and  kidneys  before  proceeding  to  the  lumbar  operation. 

Clement  Lucas  and  Meyer  of  New  York  have  successfully  operated  for  the 
relief  of  obstructive  suppression  due  to  blockage  of  the  ureter  of  the  remain- 
ing kidney  after  nephrectomy.  In  Lucas's  case  nephrectomy  has  been  per- 
lormed  for  calculous  disease.  Three  months  later  suppression  occurred,  and 
after  five  days'  medical  treatment  had  failed  to  give  relief,  the  remaining 
kidney  was  explored  from  the  loin,  and  a  stone,  which  had  acted  as  a  ball-valve 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  ureter,  removed  from  the  pelvis.  The  wound  healed 
(.-ompletely,  and  the  patient  was  in  good  health  five  years  after  the  operation. 

A  Calculus  in  the  Ureter  is  most  commonly  arrested  at  one  of  the  three 
following  positions:  at  a  distance  of  about  two  inches  below  the  kidney;  at  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis  ;  and  at  the  vesical  orifice.    At  the  first  and  last  of  these 
positions  the  ureter  is  narrowed,  and  opposite  the  pelvic  brim  it  presents  a 
sharp  curve.    In  several  cases  a  stone  lodged  in  the  uppermost  of  these  posi- 
tions has  been  removed  through  the  lumbar  incision  by  which  the  kidney  had 
been  previously  explored  with  a  negative  result.    Calculi  arrested  at  or  above 
the  vesical  orifice  of  the  ureter  have  been  detected  by  vaginal  or  rectal  exam- 
ination, and  have  been  removed  by  dilatation  of  the  female  urethra,  by 
suprapubic  cystotomy,  or  by  an  incision  in  the  roof  of  the  vagina,  as  successfully 
practised  by  Emmet,  Cabot,  and  Cotterell.    The  diagnosis  of  a  stone  lodged 
i  a  the  ureter  at  or  about  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  will  usually  depend  upon  the 
association  of  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  calculus  with  localized  pain  and  ten- 
derness on  abdominal  palpation.    Twynam  and  Arbuthnot  Lane  have  confirmed 
the  diagnosis  in  two  cases  by  abdominal  section.    In  Twynam's  case  the  pain 
was  referred  to  the  left  side,  but  the  stone  was  found  in  the  right  ureter  ;  the 
abdominal  wound  was  closed,  and  three  weeks  later  the  stone  was  removed 
extraperitoneally  through  an  incision  in  the  right  iliac  region  similar  to  that 
employed  for  ligature  of  the  common  iliac  artery.    A  similar  operation  has 
since  been  performed  by  Cotterell.    In  stripping  up  the  peritoneum  from  the 
iliac  fossa  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  ureter  adheres  closely  to  the  serous 
membrane.    The  use  of  sutures  in  the  ureter  seems  to  be  unnecessary.  In 
Lane's  case  the  stone  was  removed  transperitoneally  through  the  exploratory 
incision  which  had  been  made  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  rectus,  and  the  incision 
in  the  ureter  was  closed  with  sutures. 


MOVABLE  KIDNEY. 

Two  distinct  anatomical  varieties  of  "abnormal  mobility  of  the  kidney 
are  met  with  :  first,  the  movable  kidney,  properly  so  called,  in  which  the 
kidney  moves  behind  the  peritoneum ;  and  secondly,  the  floating  Jcidmy,  the 
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mobility  of  which  depends  upon  the  presence  of  a  more  or  less  perfect 
mesonephron.    C Inucally  the   two  varieties   ar'e  usually  indistinguishable 
although  the  existence  of  a  very  wide  range  of  mobility  in  all  directions  I 
suggestive  ot  the  floating  variety.    True  floating  kidney  is  rare,  and  probably 
always  congenital.    Movable  kidney  is  very  much  more  common  in  females  than 
males,  and  the  right  kidney  is  more  often  affected  than  the  left    Amonc  thp 
causes  which  are  supposed  to  act  in  the  production  of  the  affection  are  a 
relaxed  condition  of  the  abdominal  walls  following  pregnancy,  rapid  absorn- 
tion  of  the  periuephritic  fat  due  to  general  wasting,  and  falls  or  other  injuries 
Symptoms.— An  extremely  movable  kidney  may  be  discovered  accidentally 
on  abdominal  examination,  and  be  altogether  unproductive  of  discomfort 
The  most  common  symptom  is  a  heavy  dragging  pain  in  the  loins,  which  is 
liable  to  exacerbations,  and  may  be  attended  with  nausea.    The  affection  is 
not  uncommon  in  neurotic  subjects;  it  may  be  attended  with  gastric 
disturbances,  and  the  pain  is  apt  to  be  increased  at  the  menstrual  periods 
Intermittent  hydronephrosis  is  an  occasional  complication,  and  is  doubtless 
due  to  twists  and  kinks  of  the  ureter ;  the  periodical  disappearance  of  the 
swelhng  will  be  observed  to  be  followed  by  an  increased  flow  of  urine. 
Hematuria  and  albuminuria  have  also  been  known  to  occur,  apparently  from 
transient  disturbances  of  the  circulation  in  the  kidney.    Abnormal  mobility  of 
the  kidney  may  be  associated  with  disease  of  the  organ,  such  as  calculus— a 
fact  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  prominent  renal  symptoms  are 
present. 

The  Diagnosis  of  movable  kidney  is  usually  easy.  Among  the  manv 
conditions  with  which  it  has  been  confounded  are  ovarian  cysts,  tumours  of 
the  mesentery  and  omentum,  and  distended  gall-bladder.  The  latter  affection 
has  not  unfi'equently  been  mistaken  for  movable  kidney,  and  it  is  an  interest- 
ing fact  that  the  two  conditions  may  be  present  together,  each  being  possibly 
the  result,  as  Morris  suggests,  of  tight  lacing. 

Treatment. — In  some  cases  all  the  symptoms  due  to  a  movable  kidney 
are  relieved  by  the  use  of  a  padded  elastic  belt,  which  should  always  be  tried 
before  other  means  are  suggested.  Operation  is  justified  if  the  pain  is 
extreme  or  if  there  are  evidences  of  obstruction  of  the  ureter  or  renal  vessels. 
Nephrectomy  has  repeatedly  been  performed  for  this  condition,  but  it  is  a 
severe  measure  in  a  disease  attended  with  so  little  danger  to  life,  and  should 
be  reserved  for  the  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  kidney  is  extensively 
diseased,  or  in  which  the  operation  described  below  has  failed  and  the 
symptoms  are  extremely  severe.  Newman  of  Glasgow  has  collected  30  cases 
of  nephrectomy  for  movable  kidney  of  which  9  died.  In  17  cases  the 
excised  kidney  was  normal.  A  simpler  method  of  treatment,  which  consists 
in  suturing  the  kidney  or  the  periuephritic  tissue  to  the  parietes,  was  first 
adopted  by  Hahu  of  Berhn  in  1881.  This  operation,  w^hich  is  known  as 
nephrorrhaphy,''''  has  since  frequently  been  performed  with  considerable 
success. 

Nephrorrhaphy. — The  kidney  is  exposed  by  the  lumbar  incision  described 
at  p.  102l'. 

The  method  of  fixing  the  kidney  originally  adopted  consisted  in  suturing 
the  periuephritic  areolar  tissue  to  the  divided  muscles  of  the  abdominal 
wall,  but  a  more  certain  result  is  obtained  by  passing  two  or  three  sutures 
through  the  kidney  substance  itself.    Silkworm  gut,  silk,  or  kangaroo  tendon 
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maybe  employed.  Morris  uses  three  sutures,  which  penetrate  halt  an  mch 
into  the  kidney  substance,  and  are  passed  through  the  transversalis  fascia 
and  muscles.  Some  Surgeons  recommend  that  the  fibrous  capsule  should 
be  reflected  li'om  that  part  of  the  surface  of  the  kidney  which  will  he  in 
contact  with  the  abdominal  wall.  The  incision  is  closed  with  sutures,  drained, 
and  dressed  in  the  usual  way.  Keen  has  collected  134  cases  of  nephrorrhaphy 
with  4  deaths.  In  not  a  few  instances  the  operation  has  failed  to  relieve  the 
symptoms  completely,  although  it  has  succeeded  in  fixing  the  kidney. 


TUBEECULOUS  KIDNEY. 

The  pathology  and  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  fully  described  in  works 
on  medicine.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  allude  here  merely  to  those  points 
that  have  a  bearing  on  surgery. 

Tuberculous  disease  of  the  kidney  is  indeed  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
Surgeon,  not  only  because  he  may  be  called  upon  to  perform  nephrotomy  or 
nephrectomy  for  this  condition,  but  because  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases 
the  early  symptoms  are  referred  by  the  patient  to  the  lower  urinary  tract,  and 
may  closely  simulate  stone  and  various  other  vesical  affections.  Tubercle  of 
the  kidney  may  form  merely  a  part  of  general  tuberculosis,  but  in  these  cases 
the  infection  occurs  late  in  the  disease,  and  gives  rise  to  no  symptoms. 
Primary  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney  may  commence  in  that  organ,  and  be 
limited  to  it  for  some  time,  or  it  may  be  merely  a  part  of  general  tuberculous 
disease  of  the  genito-urinary  tract.  When  the  disease  begins  in  the  kidney, 
it  commences  by  the  formation  of  a  caseating  centre  in  the  cortex,  or  at  the 
base  of  a  pyramid.  This  softens  and  gradually  extends  until,  by  the  destruction 
of  the  pyramid  corresponding  to  the  affected  part,  it  reaches  the  pelvis,  and 
the  products  of  the  process  mixed  with  pus  are  discharged  with  the  urine. 
Several  such  centres  in  various  stages  of  softening  and  disintegration  are 
usually  met  with  in  the  same  kidney.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis 
then  becomes  affected,  and  the  disease  extends  to  the  bladder.  In  some  cases 
the  disease  follows  the  reverse  course,  commencing  in  the  prostate  or  bladder, 
and  extending  upwards  to  the  kidney.  It  frequently  happens  in  the  later 
stages  that  the  ureter  becomes  obliterated.  The  disease  then  follows  one  of 
two  courses  :  either  the  chronic  suppuration  continues  and  the  remains  of  the 
kidney  become  distended  into  a  huge  abscess,  which  may  finally  point  in  the 
loin  or  burst  into  the  gut,  or  the  fluid  parts  of  the  pus  may  be  absorbed  and 
the  residue  form  a  thick  putty-like  mass,  which  may  remain  unchanged  for 
months  or  years.  The  former  condition  must  necessarily  occur  if  any  secreting 
8uV)stance  remains  undestroycd  in  the  kidney. 

The  Post-mortem  Appearances  of  a  kidney  in  the  advanced  stages  are 
the  following  :— The  whole  kidney  is  greatly  enlarged,  often  to  five  or  six  times 
its  natural  size.  The  perinephritic  fat  is  densely  indurated  by  chronic  inflam- 
mation, and  intimately  blended  with  the  capsule  ;  the  capsule  is  thickened,  but 
separates  with  moderate  ease  from  the  cortex  ;  the  cortex,  if  any  remains,  is 
thin  and  tough  ;  the  pyramids  have  disappeared,  the  pelvis  and  calyces  are 
dilated,  and  the  whole  cavity  is  filled  with  a  thick  creamy  or  putty-like  mass 
having  a  sour  offensive  smell.  In  less  advanced  cases  only  one  or  two  pyra- 
mids with  the  corresponding  part  of  the  cortex  may  be  affected.  Two  important 
facts  with  regard  to  this  affection  are:  First,  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
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both  kidneys  are  implicated,  though  the  disease  is  always  more  advanced  in 
one  than  m  the  other  ;  and,  secondly,  that  if  it  is  at  all  advanced,  L  n  o  b  ^ 
condition  extends  a  greater  or  less  distance  down  the  ureter 

Tlic  Symptoms  may,  in  the  early  stage,  be  referred  chiefly  to  the  bladder  • 
there  may  be  great  irritation  and  an  almost  constant  desire  to  pass  water  w i  h 
scalding  pain  during  the  act.    There  is  at  the  same  time  pfin  in  u  ' lorn 
usually  dull  and  aching,  and  not  radiating  to  the  testicle  or  groin.    It  may 7; 
increased  by  movement,  especially  of  the  neighbouring  muscles.    When  both 
kidneys  are  seriously  affected,  constant  vomiting  may  form  a  marked  feature 
ot  the  case.    The  urine  contains  pus,  often  in  considerable  amount  and  inter- 
mittent,  and  the  bacillus  tuberculosis  has  been  recognized  in  it   and  the  ' 
.liagnosis  tlius  established.    Blood  may  occur,  but  is  seldom  abundant  and  ' 
often  completely  wanting.    If  both  kidneys  are  affected,  the  quantity  of  irine 
gradually  diminishes,  and  the  amount  of  solids  excreted  becomes  less  As 
the  disease  advances,  the  enlarged  kidney  becomes  clearly  perceptible  pre-  \ 
senting  the  ordinary  signs  of  a  renal  tumour.    A  chronic  abscess  gradually  ' 
forms  m  the  lorn  in  many  cases  ;  general  tuberculous  infection  takes  place  i 
aud  the  patient  dies  of  exhaustion.  '  ■ 

The  Diagnosis  is  often  extremely  difficult.    It  has  already  been  mentioned  ' 
that  the  irritability  of  the  bladder  may  be  so  great  as  to  be  suggestive  of 
A-esical  disease.    The  distinction  between  calculous  and  tuberculous  disease 
may  be  attended  with  insuperable  difficulties.  The  following  points  may  serve 
to  effect  the  diagnosis  :— 1.  Hematuria  is  often  absent  in  tuberculous  disease 
and  when  present  is  uninfluenced  by  rest  and  exercise.    2.  Pus  is  present 
early,  is  often  abundant,  and  more  constant  in  amount  than  when  due  to 
calculous  pyelitis.    3.  Caseous  matter  may  be  present  in  the  urine,  and  may 
contain  the  bacillus  tuberculosis.    4    The  frequency  of  micturition  is,  as  a 
rule,  more  marked  than  in  stone,  and  not  reheved  by  rest.    5.  The  pa'in  in  ( 
tubercle  is  generally  more  persistent  and  localized  than  in  stone,  and  less  ^ 
influenced  by  movement.    6.  Evidence  of  tubercle  may  be  present  elsewhere, 
especially  in  the  testes,  prostate,  or  vesicul^  seminales.    7.  jSTocturnai  eleva- 
tion of  temperature  is  suggestive  of  tubercle  ;  and  8.  Progressive  emaciation 
niiiy  occur,  but  not  uncommonly  the  general  condition  of  a  patient  with 
primary  tuberculous  disease  of  the  kidney  is  good. 

In  the  later  stages  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculous  pyonephrosis  from  calculous 
pyonephrosis  may  be  attended  with  equal  diflficulty. 

The  Treatment  is  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt.  When  abscess  forms, 
early  nephrotomy  and  drainage  give  great  relief,  and  certainly  prolong  life ; 
but  should  nephrectomy  ever  be  performed  for  this  disease  ?  In  the  early 
stages,  before  the  kidney  is  much  enlarged,  the  diagnosis  is  so  uncertain,  even 
after  examination  by  an  exploratory  incision,  that  it  could  scarcely  ever  be 
justifiable  to  remove  the  organ.  On  the  other  hand,  Knowsley  Thornton 
believes  that  in  the  early  stages  of  primary  renal  tuberculosis  incision  and 
drainage  may  be  followed  by  a  cure.  In  the  later  stages,  if  both  kidneys  are 
alTected,  as  happens  in  about  35  per  cent,  of  all  cases,  nephrectomy  vyould 
evidently  be  useless  and  probably  fatal.  The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the 
condition  of  the  opposite  kidney  is  so  great  that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  seems 
inadvisable  to  interfere  with  these  cases  except  by  nephrotomy.  At  least  it 
may  be  said  that  the  cases  in  which  excision  of  a  tuberculous  kidney  is 
justifiable  are  comparatively  few  in  number.    (See  Nephrectomy,  p.  1021.) 
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HYDRONEPHROSIS   AND  PYONEPHROSIS. 

Hydronephrosis  consists  in  the  distension  of  the  kidney  with  its  secretion, 
more  or  less  altered  in  character.  The  early  stages  have  already  been 
described  as  the  result  of  increased  urinary  tension  (p.  1006,  et  seq.)  ;  only 
in  exceptional  cases  does  the  dilatation  continue  to  increase  till  a  large 
tumour  is  formed.  The  essential  element  in  the  causation  of  advanced 
hvdronephrosis  is  an  incomplete  obstruction  of  the  ureter;  when  the 
obstruction  is  complete,  atrophy  of  the  kidney  occurs  before  much  dilatation 
has  taken  place.  Hydronephrosis  may  be  due  to  congenital  malformations 
of  the  ureter,  and  may  be  present  at  birth.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  the 
atfection  is  pressure  on  the  ureter  by  malignant  disease  in  the  pelvis,  especially 
carcinoma  of  the  uterus,  whilst  from  a  surgical  point  of  view  the  most 
interesting  cause  is  impaction  of  a  calculus  in  the  ureter.  Hydronephrosis 
s  an  occasional  result  of  movable  kidney  has  been  mentioned  at  p.  1014, 
and  the  traumatic  form  has  been  considered  in  Vol.  I.,  p.  874.  The 
symptoms  are  those  of  a  renal  tumour,  fluctuating  distinctly,  and  accompanied 
by  little  pain  and  no  hgematuria.  Whatever  the  cause  may  be  the  tumour  is 
apt  to  vary  in  size,  and  occasional  complete  disappearance  of  the  swelling  may 
1)6  accompanied  by  an  abundant  flow  of  urine  of  low  specific  gravity.  The 
diagnosis  may  be  confirmed  by  aspiration  and  examination  of  the  fluid 
withdrawn,  which  wiU  be  found  to  contain  urea  and  uric  acid. 

Treatment.— AsY)ivsition.  has  occasionally  been  followed  by  a  cure,  but  usually 
only  after  it  has  been  several  times  repeated.  The  spot  selected  for  aspiration 
must  vary  with  the  case,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  any  risk  of 
puncturing  either  the  colon  or  the  peritoneum.  In  all  enlargements  of  the 
Iddney  these  are  carried  forwards.  If,  therefore,  the  normal  line  of  the  colon 
— that  is  to  say,  a  line  drawn  vertically  upwards  from  midway  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  superior  iliac  spines — be  taken,  the  needle  is  certain  to 
pass  behind  the  gut  if  there  be  any  distinct  enlargement  of  the  kidney.  If 
any  part  of  the  tumour  be  particularly  prominent  this  may  be  punctured,  but 
if  it  be  in  front  of  the  line  just  mentioned  a  careful  search  for  the  colon  by 
[)alpation  and  percussion  should  be  made.  Aspiration,  if  carefully  performed 
with  a  clean  instrument,  is  perfectly  free  from  danger. 

If  aspiration  fails,  nephrotomy  with  drainage  should  be  performed,  but  is 
frequently  followed  by  an  incurable  renal  fistula.  Nephrectomy  by  the 
abdominal  incision  has  been  practised  successfully,  but  probably  the  best 
treatment  is  antiseptic  drainage  and  subsequent  lumbar  nephrectomy. 

Fyonephrosis  may  result  from  suppuration  occurring  in  a  kidney  already 
'listended  in  any  of  the  ways  above  mentioned.  It  most  commonly  occurs  as 
a  late  stage  of  calculous  or  tuberculous  pyelitis.  Pyonephrosis  is  an  occa- 
sional sequel  of  gonorrhoea.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  in  University  College 
Hospital  the  patient  was  completely  cured  by  two  aspirations,  nearly  a  pint  of 
pus  being  removed  on  each  occasion.  He  died  some  years  afterwards,  and  the 
k  idney  was  found  reduced  to  a  mere  shrivelled  mass  of  fibrous  tissue. 

Treatment. — Aspiration  is  of  service  rather  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  than  of 
treatment,  but  has  occasionally  been  followed  by  cure.  Nephrotomy  with 
drainage  should  be  tried,  and  if  this  fails,  lumbar  nephrectomy  may  be 
practised  in  suitable  cases.  In  opening  a  pyonephrosis  of  doubtful  cause  a 
careful  search  must  be  made  for  calculi  in  the  dilated  kidney  and  in  the 
upper  end  of  the  ureter. 
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Cysts  are  not  uncommon  in  the  kidney,  but  they  seldom  reach  such  a  size 
as  to  call  for  surgical  interference.  Simple  cysts,  quite  distinct  from  the  small 
cysts  so  common  m  granular  kidneys,  are  occasionally  met  with,  and  may 
reach  a  considerable  size.  In  the  affection  known  as  c>jf;iic  kidney  the  whole 
organ  may  be  converted  into  little  more  than  a  mass  of  cysts,  varying  in  size 
from  a  pea  to  an  orange.  The  kidney  may  thus  form  an  enormous  tumour 
fillmg  a  great  part  of  the  abdomen  and  extending  down  to  the  pelvis.  The 
disease  is  not  uncommonly  bilateral,  but  one  kidney  is  usually  more  affected  ■ 
than  the  other.  These  tumours  seem  to  cause  but  little  trouble  beyond  that 
arising  from  their  size,  and  are  often  discovered  only  on  the  post-mortem 
table.  Hydatid  cysts  are  occasionally  met  with,  and  may  be  recognized  by  the 
character  of  the  fluid  drawn  off  by  the  aspirator. 

The  Treatment  of  simple  cysts  of  large  size  and  of  hydatids  should  consist 
in  aspiration,  followed  if  necessary  by  antiseptic  drainage.  Cystic  degenera- 
tion of  the  kidney  is  scarcely  amenable  to  surgical  treatment  ;  tapping  is 
useless,  and  nephrectomy  can  rarely  be  justifiable  as  the  affection  is  so  often 
bilateral. 

Adenomata  of  small  size  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  kidney,  but  they 
very  rarely  reach  such  dimensions  as  to  be  recognizable  during  life.  Newman 
has  collected  three  cases  in  which  nephrectomy  was  performed  for  adenoma  of 
the  kidney  by  Czerny,  Schonborn,  and  "Weir. 

Fapillomata  occasionally  occur  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  may 
occasion  more  or  less  profuse  hsematuria.  T.  Jones,  of  Manchester,  has 
recorded  a  case  of  this  nature,  in  which  free  hsematuria  and  pain  in  the  right 
loin  of  eighteen  months'  duration  were  the  chief  symptoms.  The  kidney  was 
incised,  and  a  villous  growth  as  large  as  the  end  of  the  thumb  was  removed 
from  the  pelvis  with  the  finger  and  a  Volkmann's  spoon.  Seven  months  later 
the  kidney  w^as  excised  on  account  of  return  of  the  heematuria;  the  lower 
part  of  the  pelvis  contained  a  papilloma  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg. 
Knowsley  Thornton  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  he  excised  a  kidney  for 
hydronephrosis  resulting  from  obstruction  of  the  upper  end  of  the  ureter  by 
a  papilloma  covered  by  a  calculous  deposit. 

Sarcoma  of  the  kidney  is  met  with  in  infancy  and  in  adult  life  ;  in  the 
former  case  the  tumour  may  be  congenital.  Sarcoma  occurring  in  young 
children  is  usually  of  very  rapid  growth,  and  proves  fatal  by  secondary  deposits 
in  the  lungs  or  elsewhere,  or  by  the  mechanical  effects  of  the  tumour. 
Hgematuria  is  rare.  Bland  Sutton  finds  that  in  half  the  cases  both  kidneys 
are  affected.  The  tumour  has  a  mixed  structure,  being  composed  of  round 
and  spindle  cells  mixed  with  spaces  lined  with  epithelium  ;  some  of  the  long 
spindle  cells  may  exhibit  transverse  striation,  and  are  regarded  by  some 
pathologists  as  muscle  fibres. 

In  adults  sarcoma  of  the  kidney  usually  runs  a  less  rapid  course  than  in 
infants,  and  is  attended  with  haematuria.  It  eventually  proves  fatal  by 
exhaustion  or  as  the  result  of  secondary  deposits. 

Certain  tumours  of  the  adrenal  capsule  may  closely  resemble  sarcoma  of  the 
kidney.  In  two  cases  of  this  nature,  in  which  nephrectomy  was  performed  by 
Thornton,  there  was  a  complete  absence  of  hematuria  and  other  urinary 
symptoms.    The  tumours  consisted  of   spheroidal  cells  arranged  in  small 
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columns,  and  closely  resembled  the  normal  structure  ^^^'^ 'T.^riitw 
of  the  adi-enal.    Similar  tumours  imbedded  m  the  substance  of  the  kidney, 
and  probably  taking  origin  from  accessory  adrenals,  have  also  been  observed. 

The  ireatment  of  sarcoma  of  the  kidney  is  necessarily  limited  to  nephrectomy, 
which  has  been  done  both  by  the  lumbar  and  the  abdominal  incisions,  it  the 
tumour  exceed  a  moderate  size  the  latter  is  the  only  possible  method,  ihc 
immediate  mortality  is  great  and  the  prospect  of  permanent  cure  very  small 
This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  disease  occurs  m  early  life,  ihus  ol  2i 
cases  collected  by  Bland  Sutton,  12  of  the  children  died  from  the  operation 
and  the  other  9  were  all  dead  before  the  end  of  a  year.  It  must  be  considered 
4oubtful  whether  the  results  so  far  obtained  in  children  justify  a  repetition 
of  the  operation.  In  adults  also  the  operation  is  attended  with  a  high 
mortality,  and  rapid  recurrence  usually  follows  in  cases  which  recover  from  the 

operation.  _  . 

Carcinoma  is  not  common  as  a  primary  affection  of  the  kidney.    It  is 

usually  of  the  encephaloid  variety,  and  grows  rapidly. 

The  disease  occurs  after  middle  life.  The  amount  of  pain  varies,  and  the 
most  important  symptom  is  free  hematuria,  which  is  not  uncommonly  present 
before  a  tumour  can  be  detected.  In  the  absence  of  haematuria  w^e  are  never 
justified  in  making  a  diagnosis  of  renal  cancer.  Nephrectomy  is  only 
justifiable  when  the  disease  is  recognised  early,  and  holds  out  very  little 
hope  of  cure. 

The  Diagnosis  of  Renal  Tumours  is  usually  not  accompanied  by  any 
great  difficulty.  In  examination  of  a  kidney,  the  patient  must  be  placed  on 
his  back,  with  the  knees  drawn  up  and  the  shoulders  supported.  The  Surgeon 
then  places  one  hand  in  the  flank  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  immediately 
outside  the  mass  of  the  erector  spinas  just  below  the  last  rib,  and  pushes  firmly 
forwards,  while  with  the  other  hand  placed  flat  upon  the  abdomen  outside  the 
edge  of  the  rectus,  he  presses  backwards.  The  kidney  is  thus  grasped  be- 
tween the  two  hands,  and  in  this  way  a  healthy  kidney  can  usually  be  distinctly 
felt,  and  in  the  case  of  a  diseased  organ  its  size  and  form  can  be  readily 
judged  of.  It  is  more  difficult  to  estimate  the  degree  of  mobility  in  this  way, 
as  the  parts  to  which  the  kidney  adheres  in  this  region  are  themselves  movable. 
A  tuberculous  or  calculous  kidney  which  is  really  adherent  to  a  mass  of  in- 
durated fat  can  often  be  moved  forwards  and  backwards  for  some  inches.  If 
the  tumour  be  large,  the  hand  must  next  be  passed  below  its  border  to  ascertain 
by  the  absence  of  a  pedicle  passing  into  the  pelvis  that  it  is  not  ovarian. 
When  the  tumour  is  of  such  size  that  this  cannot  be  done,  errors  are  very 
likely  to  occur,  and  numerous  cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  most  ac- 
complished Surgeons  have  been  deceived,  the  nature  of  the  case  being 
ascertained  only  after  opening  the  abdomen.  The  anterior  border  of  the 
tumour  must  next  be  examined  ;  all  renal  tumours  are  rounded  in  form,  jind 
lobulation  is  common.  The  movement  during  respiration  must  not  be  too 
much  relied  upon  ;  renal  tumours  move  less  than  those  of  the  liver,  but  are 
not  as  a  rule  fixed.  The  outline  of  the  tumour  must  next  be  ascertained  by 
percussion :  it  will  be  found  that  all  renal  tumours  form  an  angle  with  the 
costal  margin,  which  is  less  than  a  right  angle.  The  reverse  is  the  case  with 
splenic  tumours,  and  some  of  those  of  the  fiver.  The  flank  will  be  found  to 
be  persistently  dull  in  any  position  in  which  the  patient  may  be  placed.  The 
most  characteristic  sign  is  the  presence  of  the  colon  crossing  the  tumour. 
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c^^r^/w!;r  ^^V''''^"-''^  by  manipulation,  and  after  watching  the 
case  toi  a  lew  days  and  exanunmg  repeatedly  so  as  to  hit  upon  a  time  wl ! 
the  colon  contains  flatus,  a  line  of  resonance  will  often  be  found  J 
across  the  dull  mass  of  the  tumour.    A  retroperitoneal   arco  na  cloi  TZ 
kidney  may  not  only  closely  resemble  a  rend  tumour,  but  may  be  nd  st  n 
f^uishable  from  it     In  these  cases  the  presence  of  a  rapidly^iwinf  ^y" 
"^^^^^-^  hematuria  would  ^J^J^^^Z 

howev7  "iT  P^°"^P^^^-^^'      -  k>-d-y-    A  very  soft'sarcom  n  y 

however  yield  a  sense  of  elasticity  or  even  of  fluctuation.    The  diagnoZ  ; 

?urthf  1      7  'T'f "^'^^^^  ''''  disease  mayTe 

f ui ther  cleared  up  by  the  needle  impinging  on  a  calculus. 

It  It  be  pyonephrosis,  the  pus  has  usually  a  peculiar  sickly  smell,  especially 
if  It  be  tuberculous.  In  calculous  pyelitis  it  is  sometimes  ofl^ensive  from  decom- 
position which  has  spread  up  from  the  bladder.  This  is  far  less  common  in 
tubercu  ous  pyelitis.  All  renal  abscesses  may  acquire  a  facal  smell  when  thev 
approach  very  near  to  the  colon. 

The  lobulated  form  and  great  size  of  the  cystic  kidney  and  the  absence  of 
haematuna  would  probably  serve  to  indicate  its  nature.  Profuse  hematuria 
following  the  examination  is  suggestive  of  malignant  disease.  In  some  cases 
of  large  accumulations  of  calculi,  grating  has  been  felt  during  manipulation 
X he  above,  taken  m  connexion  with  the  symptoms  already  described,  will 
usually  enable  the  Surgeon  to  determine  the  nature  of  a  renal  tumour  with 
sutticient  accuracy. 
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By  N-ephrectomy  is  meant  the  complete  extirpation  of  the  kidney,  an 

operation  which  a  few  years  since  would  have  been  considered  as  unsound  in 
physiological  principle  as  impracticable  to  surgical  art.  Before  proceeding  to 
the  removal  of  the  kidney,  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  that  a  person  could 
not  only  live,  but  that  the  health  might  be  maintained,  after  the  removal  of  so 
important  an  organ.  That  this  is  possible  has  been  proved  by  the  result  of 
injury,  by  pathological  research,  and  by  physiological  experiment.  There 
are  cases  on  record  in  which,  in  consequence  of  a  deep  stab  or  cut  in  the  loin, 
one  kidney  has  been  wounded  and  forced  out  of  the  wound,  whence  it  has 
been  removed  after  ligature  of  its  pedicle,  the  patient  making  a  good  recovery. 
Then,  again,  it  has  long  been  known  to  pathologists  that  a  person  may  live 
with  one  kidney  practically  useless,  either  blocked  by  calculus,  destroyed 
by  suppuration,  or  converted  into  a  mere  sac  in  hydronephrosis.  Simon, 
of  Heidelberg,  proved  by  numerous  experiments  on  dogs  that  one  kidney 
might  be  extirpated  without  danger,  and  that  the  animal  enjoyed  perfect 
health  afterwards. 

The  ground  having  thus  been  cleared,  Gustav  Simon  was  encouraged  to 
undertake  the  operation  for  the  extirpation  of  one  kidney.  This  he  did  in 
18(59,  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who,  having  had  the  ureter  cut  across  in  the 
operation  of  ovariotomy,  was  left  with  a  urinary  listula  otherwise  incurable. 
The  kidney,  which  was  healthy,  was  removed  by  a  lumbar  incision.  The 
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patient  made  a  good  recovery.  Seven  years  after  the  operation  she  was  in 
,,erfect  health.  Since  that  time  the  operation  has  become  an  estabhshed  one 
111  surffery,  and  has  frequently  been  performed.  ,      ,      ,        ,  . 

The  conditions  in  which  nephrectomy  may  be  undertaken  have  already 
been  described.    They  may  briefly  be  enumerated  as  follows  :— 

1  For  calculous  disease  :  xVs  a  primary  measure,  if  the  stone  be  very  large 
or  multiple,  and  the  kidney  disorganized  ;  if  there  be  destructive  suppuration  ; 
,n-  very  rarely,  if  severe  hijemorrhage  during  the  operation  prove  uncontrollable 
in' any  other  way ;  as  a  secondary  operation  for  the  cure  of  a  fistula  after 
nephrotomy.  2.  For  tuberculous  disease  :  In  rare  instances  in  which  the 
kidney  is  extensively  disorganized,  or  for  the  cure  of  a  fistula  after  nephrotomy; 
if  the  patient's  general  condition  be  favourable,  and  there  be  reason  to  believe 
that  the  opposite  kidney  is  healthy.  3.  For  pyonephrosis  and  hydronephrosis  : 
( )ccasionally  as  a  primary  operation,  but  more  often  subsequently  to  nephrotomy. 
4.  For  movable  kidney  :  In  rare  instances  in  which  nephrorrhaphy  has  failed, 
and  the  symptoms  are  very  severe.  5.  For  tumours  of  the  kidney  :  Under  the 
conditions  already  considered.  6.  For  injuries  of  the  kidney  or  ureter  :  In 
cases  of  prolapse  of  kidney  through  a  wound  of  the  loin,  for  rupture  of  kidney 
attended  with  hemorrhage  dangerous  to  life  or  followed  by  suppuration,  or  in 
cases  of  penetrating  wound  causing  uncontrollable  hemorrhage  or  followed  by 
fistula  ;  in  cases  of  rupture  of  the  ureter  in  which  nephrotomy  is  followed  by 
fistula,  and  for  fistulous  communications  between  the  ureter  and  the  uterus 
or  vagina,  due  to  injury  during  labour  and  during  operations. 

In  all  cases,  before  undertaking  nephrectomy,  the  condition  of  the  other 
kidney  must,  if  possible,  be  ascertained.  In  one  recorded  case  the  kidney 
excised  was  the  only  one  the  patient  possessed,  and  more  than  once  in  spite  of 
all  precautions  the  only  working  kidney  has  been  removed.  In  one  case  in 
University  College  Hospital  nephrotomy  was  performed  and  some  pus  let  out 
by  a  free  incision.  The  wound  healed  and  the  patient  was  well  for  three 
months.  The  symptoms  then  returning,  nephrectomy  was  performed,  and  the 
patient  died  on  the  sixth  day  of  complete  suppression  of  urine.  The  other 
kidney  was  found  to  be  completely  destroyed  by  old  tuberculous  disease.  This 
shows  that  we  must  not  assume  that  the  other  kidney  is  sound  because  the 
patient  has  passed  safely  through  nephrotomy. 

The  quantity  of  urine  and  the  amount  of  urea  must  be  examined  for 
several  days.  A  marked  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  urine  excreted,  or  in  the 
solids  eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  is  a  grave  sign.  The  sound  kidney  must  be 
examined  by  manipulation  for  enlargement  or  tenderness.  Severe  vomiting 
should  always  lead  to  a  grave  suspicion  of  double  disease. 

Various  methods  have  been  suggested  for  observing  the  character  of  the 
urine  entering  the  bladder  from  each  ureter.  The  cystoscope  can  hardly  prove 
of  much  service  in  this  connexion,  as  it  merely  shows  the  appearance  and  not 
the  quality  of  the  urine  (p.  1110).  Catheterization  of  the  ureters  in  the  female 
was  first  suggested  by  ^imon  as  a  means  of  obtaining  separately  the  secretion 
of  the  two  kidneys.  It  has  been  successfully  employed,  but  is  difficult  and 
uncertain.  In  two  cases  of  tuberculous  disease  of  the  kidney  Newman 
catheterized  the  ureters  ;  in  one  the  urine  from  the  opposite  kidney  was  prac- 
tically normal  and  nephrectomy  was  successfully  performed  ;  in  the  other  both 
samples  of  urine  contained  pus  and  tubercle  bacilli,  and  the  proposed  operation 
was  abandoned.    Various  methods  of  compressing  one  ureter  and  collecting 
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the  urine  from  the  other  have  been  devised,  but  have  not  proved  of  mnoh 
practical  vaUie.  Lewers  has  found  it  easy  in  the  female  to  collect  the  urinp 
from  eacli  ureter  by  dilating  the  urethra  and  introducing  one  piece  of  I 
Bryant  s  rectal  speculum  into  the  bladder.  The  speculum  is  held  so  that  i? 
covers  one  ureter,  whilst  the  urine  from  the  other  collects  in  its  hollow 
Lastly,  It  18  urged  as  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  nephrectomy  bv  an 
abdominal  incision  that  it  allows  the  condition  of  the  other  kidney  to  be 
ascertained  ;  but  even  this  only  serves  to  show  whether  or  not  marked  structural 
changes  are  i)resent,  and  can  give  no  indication  of  its  secretory  power  M 

Lumbar  Nephrectomy.— If  the  lumbar  method  be  adopted  the  transvers? 
incision,  with  the  vertical  extension  carried  from  it  to  the  crest  of  the  ihum 
is  the  best,  as  giving  most  room.  The  early  steps  of  the  operation  are  the 
same  as  in  nephro-lithotomy.  When  the  capsule  is  reached  this  must  be 
opened  in  cases  of  calculous  or  tuberculous  pyehtis  ;  in  other  cases  it  should? 
be  preserved  uninjured  if  possible.  The  kidney  is  then  carefully  enucleated 
with  the  fingers  of  one  hand  till  it  remains  attached  merely  by  its  pedicle.  In 
doing  this  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  close  to  the  gland  lest  the  peritoneum 
or  colon  be  torn.  The  kidney  may  now  be  drawn  forwards  in  the  wound,  and 
if  the  ureter  can  be  isolated,  this  should  be  done  and  a  double  ligature  passed 
round  it.  It  may  then  be  divided  between  the  ligatures,  its  end  being  touched 
as  it  is  cut  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  lest  septic  matter  pass  from  it 
into  the  wound.  In  cases  of  pyonephrosis  it  is  usually  impossible  to  separate 
the  ureter  from  the  rest  of  the  pedicle.  A  strong  carbolized  silk  ligature  is 
now  passed  through  the  pedicle,  and  it  is  tied  in  two  pieces.  If  this  be  done 
carefully  with  a  blunt  aneurism -needle  there  is  no  fear  of  puncturing  the  renal 
vein.  The  pedicle  at  this  stage  must  not  be  dragged  on  too  forcibly,  first,  for 
fear  of  tearing  it,  and  secondly,  lest  on  the  right  side  the  ligature  be  applied 
too  close  to  the  vena  cava.  The  pedicle  having  been  securely  tied,  the  kidney 
is  cut  off  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  not  too  close  to  the  ligature.  All  bleeding 
having  been  arrested,  the  ligatures  are  cut  short  and  the  wound  is  closed,  a 
large  drainage-tube  being  inserted  and  the  case  treated  as  an  ordinary  wound 
in  any  other  part  of  the  body  by  some  form  of  antiseptic  dressing.  The  chief 
dangers  during  the  operation  are  haemorrhage  from  the  substance  of  the  kidney 
in  the  case  of  a  tumour,  wound  of  the  peritoneum,  and  wound  of  the  colon  in 
cases  of  pyonephrosis.  These  are  avoided  by  keeping  outside  the  capsule  in 
the  former  case,  and  inside  in  the  latter.  The  shock  of  the  operation  is  great, 
and  often  directly  fatal. 

Abdominal  Nephrectomy  is  performed  with  all  the  precautions  already 
laid  down  as  being  necessary  in  abdominal  operations  (p.  819).  The  incision 
now  adopted  in  all  cases  is  that  recommended  by  Langenbuch,  in  the  linea 
semilunaris.  It  should  commence,  according  to  Thornton,  just  below  the  ribs, 
a  narrow  hand's  breadth  from  the  middle  line,  and  be  carried  downwards  for 
about  four  inches.  As  soon  as  the  abdomen  is  opened  the  hand  is  introduced 
and  the  condition  of  the  opposite  kidney  and  ureter  investigated. 

The  intestines  being  held  aside  with  a  flat  sponge,  the  peritoneum  external 
to  the  colon  is  carefully  divided,  all  bleeding  being  immediately  arrested  by 
forcipressure  forceps.  The  pedicle  of  the  kidney  is  then  exposed,  and  the  vessels 
ligatured,  either  separately  or  in  the  same  way  ns  in  the  lumbar  operations. 
The  enucleation  of  the  tumour  can  then  be  completed,  and  finally  the  ureter 
is  divided  between  two  ligatures,  care  being  taken  that  while  so  doing  none  of 
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,ts  contents  pass  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  divided  ends  must  imme- 
aiately  be  disinfected  with  chloride  of  zinc  (40  gr.  to  3]).  Thornton  recom- 
mends that  the  cut  end  of  the  ureter  be  at  once  drawn  outside  the  abdomen, 
and  subsequently  fixed  into  the  wound.  ,  • 

111  bleeding-  points  having  been  ligatured  a  large  sponge  is  placed  in  the 
•avity  whilst  the  sutures  are  introduced  in  the  abdominal  incision.  Thornton 
linds  that  di-ainage  is  unnecessary  if  the  wound  is  dry,  and  has  not  been  fouled 
by  the  contents  of  the  kidney.  Otherwise  a  tube  should  be  inserted,  and  in 
some  cases  it  may  be  advisable  to  introduce  a  second  tube  through  an  aperture 
iu  the  loin,  as  recommended  by  Barwell. 

The  chief  advantages  of  Langenbuch's  incision  over  one  in  the  middle  line 
are  that  it  exposes  the  pedicle  more  directly,  that  it  enables  the  intestines  to 
be  readily  held  on  one  side  during  the  operation,  and  that,  as  the  kidney  is 
reached  through  the  outer  layer  of  the  meso-colon,  there  is  less  hemorrhage 
and  less  interference  with  the  vascular  supply  of  the  colon  than  when  the 
inner  layer  is  divided. 

In  the  after-treatment  of  nephrectomy  the  patient  must  be  covered  up  as 
warmly  as  possible  to  promote  the  action  of  the  skin.  Vomiting  is  almost 
always  a  troublesome  symptom  ;  it  must  be  relieved  by  ice.  Thornton  finds 
that  oxalate  of  cerium  in  fifteen-grain  doses  frequently  repeated  is  sometimes 
useful.  Opium  must  be  avoided,  as  the  opposite  kidney  often  becomes  con- 
gested and  somewhat  disturbed  in  its  functions  for  a  few  days. 

By  most  Surgeons  the  lumbar  method  is  preferred  whenever  practicable,  the 
abdominal  operation  being  reserved  for  the  removal  of  large  tumours.  In 
a  large  proportion  of  cases  nephrectomy  is  performed  for  the  relief  of  a 
fistula  resulting  from  nephrotomy  and  drainage,  and  under  these  circumstances 
only  the  lumbar  operation  is  available.  The  increased  risk  which  results  from 
opening  the  peritoneum  must  as  a  general  rale  be  considered  to  outweigh  the 
advantages  derived  from  an  examination  of  the  opposite  kidney. 

The  Results  of  Nephrectomy  were  at  first  very  discouraging,  for  out  of 
the. first  12  cases  in  which  the  operation  was  done  but  2  recovered.  But  in- 
creased experience  in  the  operation,  a  more  just  appreciation  of  its  difficulties, 
and,  above  all,  the  great  advances  in  abdominal  surgery  generally,  have  during 
recent  years  turned  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  operation,  so  that  the 
I'ecoveries  now  largely  exceed  the  deaths. 

Newman  has  collected  324  cases,  of  which  201  recovered  and  123  died,  or 
;)5"2  per  cent.    The  lumbar  incision  was  adopted  in  177  cases,  with  54  deaths, 
or  30*5  per  cent.  ;  while  of  138  operated  on  by  the  abdominal  incision  66  died, 
or  47*8  per  cent.    The  influence  which  the  nature  of  the  disease  for  which  the 
operation  was  performed  has  upon  the  mortality  is  shown  by  the  following 
details.    The  operation  was  performed  for  movable  kidney  in  30  cases  with  a 
mortahtyof  30'0  per  cent.  ;  for  hydronephrosis  in  30  cases — 40  per  cent.  ;  for 
cystic  disease  in  16  cases —  7'5  per  cent.  ;  for  suppurative  disease  without  cal- 
culus in  54  cases — 33*3  per  cent.  ;  for  suppurative  disease  with  calculus  in 
1)1  cases — 36  per  cent.  ;  for  tuberculous  disease  in  33  cases — 36'6  per  cent.  ; 
for  traumatic  lesions  in  27  cases— 33  per  cent.  ;  for  benign  tumours  in  12 
cases — 25  per  cent.  ;  for  carcinoma  in  25  cases — 56  per  cent.  ;  for  sarcoma  in 
36  cases — 53*0  per  cent.    Of  the  total  deaths  almost  exactly  a  third  were  due 
to  shock  or  collapse,  the  mortality  from  this  cause  after  the  abdominal 
operation  being  14'5  per  cent.,  and  after  the  lumbar,  12  per  cent.    The  next 
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most  frequent  causes  of  death  were  peritonitis,  septic  poisoiiin{<,  and  suppreg. 
sion  of  urine.  The  mortality  from  tliese  causes  after  abdominal  uephrectomv 
was  13,  !•;"),  and  6-5  per  cent,  respectively  ;  and  after  lumbar  iiephroctoiny 
]•!,  t'O,  and  -I'O  respectively. 

Knowsley  Thornton  has  performed  nephrectomy  49  times;  in  all  but  one  the 
kidney  was  removed  through  an  abdominal  incision,  and  in  the  large  inajoritv 
this  was  made  at  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus.  The  total  number  of  deaths 
was  10,  but  if  two  of  these,  which  occurred  from  causes  not  directly  connected 
with  the  operation,  be  subtracted,  we  have  -17  cases  with  8  deaths,  or  a  mortality 
of  17  per  cent. 

Of  23  cases  of  nephrectomy  reported  by  Henry  Morris  in  ]8'.)3,  7  died.  Of 
5  cases  of  solid  tumour  2  died  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  operation ; 
Langenbuch's  method  was  adopted  in  3  cases  and  the  lumbar  in  2.  Of  i; 
cases  of  hydronephrosis  all  recovered  from  the  operation  ;  1  died  a  month 
later  of  uraemia,  and  the  post-mortem  examination  revealed  advanced  hydro- 
nephrosis of  the  opposite  kidney.  Of  7  cases  of  calculous  disease,  2  died ; 
one  death  occurred  four  days  after  the  operation  as  the  result  of  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  other  kidney  by  calculous  pyelitis  and  tuberculous  disease  of  the 
lungs  ;  in  the  other  case,  in  which  a  stone  was  impacted  in  the  ureter,  the 
cause  of  death  was  not  explained.  Of  5  cases  of  tuberculous  disease,  3  died 
from  defective  secretion  of  the  other  kidney.  Morris  has  since  abandoned 
nephrectomy  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculous  disease  unless  the  kidney  be 
found  absolutely  destroyed.  If  we  leave  out  of  consideration  the  5  tubercu- 
lous cases  we  have  a  total  of  18  with  4  deaths  ;  but  if  the  case  in  which  the 
other  kidney  was  disorganized  and  the  lungs  tuberculous  be  also  omitted  there 
remain  17  cases  with  3  deaths,  or  a  mortality  of  17*3  per  cent. 
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URINABY  DEPOSITS  AND  CALCULI. 

The  urine  is  liable  to  deposit  various  solid  matters,  which  when  impalpable 
are  termed  Sediments;  when  in  fine  gritty  particles,  Gravel;  and  when 
forraino-  a  larger  concrete  mass.  Calculus  or  Stone.  These  deposits  may  be 
the  result  of  constitutional  abnormality,  and  the  conditions  givmg  rise  to 
them  are  then  sometimes  termed  a  Diathesis.  Much  importance  was  for- 
merly ascribed  to  these  so-called  diatheses,  as  it  was  believed  that  there  was 
some  definite  constitutional  condition  corresponding  to  each  form  of  urinary 
deposit ;  but  this  view  can  no  longer  be  maintained. 

Uric  Acid  Deposits.— These  occur  in  two  forms  :  as  free  uric  acid  and  as 
urates.  Free  uric  acid,  in  the  form  of  crystals,  is  never  met  with  in  healthy 
urine.  When  it  forms  a  deposit  it  appears  as  small  red  grains  which  may  be 
compared  in  general  appearance  to  cayenne  pepper.    Under  the  microscope  it 


Fig.  S35.— Uric  Acid. 


Fig.  83(3.— Urate  of  AmmoniiTm  and  Amorphous  Urates. 


is  found  to  be  crystalKne.  The  form  of  the  crystals  varies  considerably  ; 
most  commonly  they  appear  as  smooth,  transparent,  rhomb oidal  plates,  mixed 
with  which  may  be  diamond-shaped,  prismatic,  or  needle-shaped  crystals. 
Occasionally  they  are  barrel-shaped  (Fig.  835).  As  a  rule  they  are  darkly 
stained  with  urinary  pigment,  and  present  a  reddish  colour,  but  the  tint  varies 
greatly  in  different  cases.  The  crystals  are  readily  soluble  in  dilute  solutions 
of  potash  or  soda. 

Urates  form  the  common  pale  yellow  or  reddish- yellow  deposit  which  is  so 
frequently  observed  to  form  as  urine  cools  after  being  passed.  This  deposit  is 
amorphous,  and  has  no  very  definite  chemical  composition,  consisting  of  uric 
acid,' combined  with  sodium,  potassium,  and  ammonium  in  varying  proportions, 
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with  traces  of  calcium  and  magnesium.    The  depth  of  colour  is  proportional 
to  the  amount  of  pigment  in  the  urine. 

Urate  of  ammonium  (Fig.  HSfi),  in  the  form  of  spiked  globular  masgCB,  is 
occasionally  met  with  alone  or  mixed  with  amorphous  urates.  The  amoi-phous 
urates  are  readily  recognized  clinically  by  their  completely  dissolving  when  the 
urine  is  warmed.    Free  uric  acid  and  urates  are  not  uncommonly  found  together. 

Uric  acid  is  one  of  the  products  formed  in  the  elimination  of  nitrogenous 
material  from  the  body.    Under  normal  circumstances  by  a  process  of  oxida- 
tion it  becomes  converted  into  urea  and  carbonic  acid,  the  former  being 
ehminated  with  the  urine  and  the  latter  by  the  lungs.    Such  uric  acid  as 
remains  unoxidised  is  excreted  in  the  form  of  urates  in  such  quantity  as  is, 
under  normal  conditions,  readily  soluble  in  the  urine.    The  presence  of  au 
excess  of  uric  acid  is  therefore  due  to  imperfect  oxidation.    The  deficiency 
of  oxygen  may  be  absolute,  as  when  the  patient  is  confined  to  close  ill-venti- 
lated rooms,  and  takes  insufficient  exercise  in  the  open  air,  or  when  he  suffers 
from  some  disease  interfering  with  respiration,  as  phthisis  or  emphysema,  or 
when,  from  the  deficiency  of  red  corpuscles,  the  blood  is  not  in  a  state  to  take 
up  the  necessary  quantity.    In  all  these  conditions  copious  deposits  of  urates 
are  habitually  met  with.    In  other  cases  the  supply  of  oxygen  is  normal  in 
amount,  but  the  refuse  products  to  be  oxidised  are  excessive.    This  may  arise 
from  an  excessive  supply  of  nitrogenous  food,  or,  in  fact,  of  food  of  any  kind, 
for  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  carbo-hydrates,  starch,  sugar,  &c., 
and  alcohol,  exert  a  sort  of  preference  claim  on  the  oxygen,  and  if  supplied  in 
excessive  quantities  leave  an  insufficient  amount  for  the  perfect  oxidation  of 
the  refuse  nitrogenous  substances  arising  from  the  natural  waste  of  the  body. 
These  deposits  are  therefore  commonly  met  with  in  individuals  of  a  robust 
habit  of  body  and  florid  appearance  who  have  lived  too  well.   Copious  deposits 
of  urates  occur  also  in  all  febrile  conditions  which  are  invariably  associated 
with  an  increased  waste  of  the  tissues  of  the  body.    Violent  and  prolonged 
muscular  exertion  may  produce  the  same  effect. 

William  Roberts  has,  however,  shown  that  an  unnatural  tendency  to  the 
precipitation  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine  is  not  necessarily  due  to  its  presence  in 
excessive  amount.  Among  the  other  conditions  of  the  urine  which  favour  the 
deposit  of  uric  acid  are,  according  to  Roberts,  high  acidity,  poverty  m  salmes, 
and  low  pigmentation.  Without  considering  the  chemical  aspect  of  this  im- 
portant subject,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Roberts  suggests  that  the  poverty 
in  the  salines  of  the  urine  by  favouring  the  formation  of  free  uric  acid  from  the 
amorphous  urates  may  serve  to  explain  the  greater  frequency  of  stone  among 
the  children  of  the  poor  as  compared  with  the  children  of  the  rich,  and  its 
special  frequency  among  the  natives  of  India.  In  both  instances  the  diet  is 
unusually  deficient  in  mineral  salts.  ,  ,    n      ^  ,-c 

■  Excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood,  as  was  clearly  demonstrated  by  Garrod,  is 
an  essential  feature  of  gout.  In  this  disease  deposits  of  uric  ^^id,  either  ^ 
urates  or  as  pure  uric  acid,  are  always  met  with  in  the  urine  ;  and  the  gouty 
denosits  in  ioints  and  other  structures  are  composed  of  urate  of  sodium. 

Urk  acid  i  frequently  met  with  in  unhealthy  children  of  the  poor  and  less 
colonly  among  the  children  of  the  rich,  who  are  allowed  more  animal  food 

than  they  can  readily  digest.  . 

The  mere  deposit  of  the  normal  quantity  of  urates  on  the  cooling  of  Je  mine, 
concentrated  by  excessive  sweating,  may  be  regarded  as  a  natural  condition. 
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Uric  Acid  Calculi. — -The  calculi  containing  uric  acid  are  of  two  kinds  : 
the  pure  uric  acid  and  the  urate  of  ammonium.    Uric  acid  in  the  form  of 
minute  concretions  forms  the  most  common  variety  of  gravel.     When  a 
distinct  calculus  is  formed  it  is  usually  of  regular  form,  oval,  somewhat 
compressed  and  flattened,  smooth,  or  slightly  nodular  on  the  surface,  and  of 
a  fawn  colour.    On  section  it  is  seen  to  be  laminated,  and  to  present  various 
shades  of  light  brown  or  fawn  tint.    Fissures  are  occasionally  met  with  in  its 
structure,  the  origin  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain,  and  in  rare  cases  the 
whole  stone  has  been  known  to  break  up  spontaneously  into  small  fragments. 
The  urate  of  ammonium  calculus  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  ;  it  is  met  with 
chiefly  in  children,  is  composed  of  concentric  rings,  has  a  fine  earthy  appear- 
ance, and  is  clay-coloured.    The  uric  acid  calculus  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  urate  of  ammonium  by  heating  a  fragment  in  solution 
of  caustic  potash  :   both  dissolve,  but  the  latter  evolves 
ammonia  in  the  process  of  solution. 

The  treatment  of  uric  acid  deposits  must  be  directed 
to  the  removal  of  the  prime  causes  of  this  condition,  viz., 
mal-assimilation,  defective  oxygenation,  a.nd  the  ingestion 
of  too  large  a  quantity  of  nitrogenous  food.  All  these  may 
be  remedied  by  attention  to  ordinary  hygienic  measures  ; 
the  patient  must  live  sparely,  should  avoid  fermented  Kquors, 
especially  red  and  effervescent  wines,  and  abstain  from 
sweets,  pastry,  &c.  He  should  take  plenty  of  outdoor  exercise,  ^cai^yf  ^''^^ 

imd  keep  the  skin  in  healthy  action  by  warm  dry  air  or  vapour 
bathing,  and  the  use  of  horsehair  gloves.    The  bowels  also  must  be  carefully 
regulated  by  means  of  saline  and  other  aperients,  with  occasional  alterative 
doses  of  blue  pill  ;  to  which,  if  the  constitution  be  gouty,  some  colchicum 
may  advantageously  be  added.    Preferable  to  all  medicines,  perhaps,  are  the 
natural  aperient  saline  waters  of  Pullna,  Friedrichshall,  or  Carlsbad,  taken 
fasting.    The  patient  may  also  be  directed  to  drink  some  of  the  natural 
alkaline  waters,  as  those  of  Vichy,  Vals,  or  Fachingen.    The  Vichy  waters 
containing  a  large  quantity  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  with  free  carbonic  acid 
are  often  extremely  serviceable.     If  they  cannot  be  procured,  a  very  good 
alkahne  drmk  consists  of  a  scruple  of  bicarbonate  of  potassium  and  five  orains 
of  nitre  dissolved  in  a  tumbler  of  cold  or  tepid  water,  to  which  about  five 
grains  of  citric  acid  or  a  tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice  may  be  added  ;  this 
should  be  taken  early  in  the  morning  or  in  the  middle  of  the  day.    The  pre- 
parations of  lithia  are  of  essential  service  in  removing  uric  acid  gravel  or  in 
clearmg  the  urine  of  urates.    They  may  be  given  alone,  or  in  combination 
with  the  citrate  or  carbonate  of  potassium.    Piperazine,  a  powerful  solvent  of 
uric  acid,  may  be  given  in  five-grain  doses  three  times  a  day  ;  or  aerated 
piperazine  water  containing  5  grains  to  the  tumblerful  may' be  used. 

Deposits  of  Oxalate  of  Lime.-Oxalate  of  lime  appears  in  two  forms,  as 
octahedra  (Fig.  838),  and  as  dumb-bells.  The  crystals  are  colourless  or  nearly 
80.  The  dumb-bells  sometimes  become  agglomerated  into  small  rounded 
masses,  forming  the  so-called  hemp-seed  calculi.  The  origin  of  oxalate  of 
hme  m  the  urine  is  a  somewhat  doubtful  point.  Oxalic  acid  is  not  present 
normally  m  the  urine,  and  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  uric  acid  bv 
imperfect  oxidation.  It  has  been  ascribed  also  to  the  imperfect  oxidation  of 
the  carbo-hydrates  taken  as  food.    Certain  articles  of  diet,  as  sorrel  and 
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rhubarb,  which  contain  oxalates  in  considerable  quantities,  will  cause  their 
presence  in  the  urine.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  associated  with  marked 
symptoms  indicating  the  so-called  oxalic  diathesis,  the  patient  being  pale, 
hypochondriacal,  dyspeptic,  and  sulfering  from  acidity  of  the  stomach,  dis- 
turbed sleep,  and  loss  of  sexual  power.  ^Roberts,  however,  states  that  oxaluria 
is  accompanied  by  no  constant  train  of  symptoms,  and  asserts  that  the  presence 
of  oxalates  furnishes  no  definite  indication  for  treatment.    Urine  containing 


Fig.  839.— Very  rough  Oxa- 
late of  Lime  Calculus. 


Fig.  838.— Crystals  of  Oxalate  of  Lime. 


oxalates  is  usually  i)ale,  abundant,  and  acid,  and  may  cause  some  sensation  of 
heat  and  pain  in'its  passage  along  the  urethra.  It  forms  no  definite  deposit, 
but  is  usually  associated  with  a  slight  excess  of  mucus.  The  crystals  adhere 
to  the  side  of  the  glass  in  lines  corresponding  to  any  irregularity  m  the  glass, 
or  to  marks  left  by  the  cloth  used  in  wiping  it  out.    There  is  strong  reason  to 

loelieve  that  in  many  cases  the  oxahc  acid  is 
produced  during  the  early  stages  of  decom- 
position after  the  urine  has  been  passed. 

Oxalate  of  Lime  Calculus.  —  The 
oxalate  of  lime  or  mulberry  calculus  is 
usually  of  a  dark  brown  or  even  black 
colour,  rough,  tuberculated,  and  sometimes 
almost  spiculated  on  the  surface  (Fig.  839). 
It  is  very  heavy  and  hard.  It  seldom 
reaches  a  great  size,  as  the  irritation  it 
causes  calls  attention  to  it  early.  Oxalic 
calculi  of  small  size  are  not  un frequently 

passed  as  gravel. 

Treatment.— When  the  patient  habitu- 
ally passes  oxalates,  and  especially  if  they 
appear  as  gravel,  he  must  be  put  upon  a 

light  and  nourishing  diet,  especially 

the  mineral  acids,  iron,  zmc,  and  quinmc,  may         v    ,  .^^^  ^er 

should,  if  possible,  be  changed  for  a  time  to  a  -  -  c  "^^^^^^^^    ~  ^.^.e 
only  must  be  used  for  drinking  pui^oses.    men  c^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
is,  owing  to  its  roughness,  usually  a  good  deal  of  pam  in  the  le^.io 
bladder,  requiring  the  free  administration  of  opiates. 


Fig.  840.— Crystals  of  Ammonio- 
Magnesian  Phosphate. 
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Phosphatic  Deposits.— The  sediments  and  calculi  containing  phosphates 
occur  in  three  distinct  forms  :  1.  Triple  or  Ammonio-Magnesian  Phosphate  ; 
■1.  Phosphate  of  Lime  ;  and  3.  Mixed  Phosphates,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
the  preceding  varieties. 

1.  The  Triple  or  Ammonio-Magnesian  phosphate  is  met  with  in  all 
specimens  of  urine  that  are  decomposing.  It  has  no  pathological  significance, 
and  is  not  associated  with  any  special  constitutional  condition.  It  forms  the 
chief  part  of  the  white  crust  which  is  deposited  on  all  instruments  tied  into 
the  bladder  for  any  length  of  time,  and  on  all  stones  which  have  given  rise  to 
severe  cystitis. 

2.  The  Amorphous  Phosphate  of  Lime  is  deposited  whenever  the  urine 
becomes  alkahne,  whether  from  the  administration  of  alkaline  drugs,  from  the 
presence  of  alkaline  mucus  in  large  quantities  secreted  from  an  inflamed 
bladder,  or  from  the  formation  of  carbonate  of  ammonium  from  decomposition. 
It  very  rarely  forms  a  concretion  alone.  Excess  of  phosphates  is  met  with  in 
some  forms  of  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  but  unless  the  urine  be  at  the 
same  time  alkaline  it  does  not  form  a  deposit.  Amorphous  phosphates  are 
very  frequently  passed  a  few  hours  after  a  meal,  during  the  so-called  "  alkaline 
tide  "  in  the  urine,  especially  about  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  after  a  heavy  late 
breakfast.  This  occurs  more  readily  if  the  actual  amount  of  phosphates  be  in 
excess.  The  causes  of  this  condition  are  not  very  clear,  but  the  alkahnity  can 
easily  be  shown  in  many  cases  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  alkaline  carbonates, 
the  urine  eflPervesciug  vigorously  on  the  addition  of  any  acid.  It  is  frequently 
associated  with  late  hours  and  overwork.  The  patient  is  often  much  alarmed 
by  the  appeai'ance  of  the  phosphates,  as  they  usually  come  at  the  end  of 
micturition,  forming  a  white  cloud  in  the  stream,  which  he  may  mistake  for 
seminal  fluid.  If  the  phosphates  are  very  abundant,  they  often  hang  about  in 
the  urethra,  and  may  cause  severe  smarting  or  burning  pain  after  micturition. 
The  condition  is  easily  detected  by  examining  the  urine.  The  white  heavy 
deposit  looking  almost  like  pus  disappears  immediately  on  the  addition  of  a 
little  acid. 

3.  Mixed  phosphates  are  usually  met  with  in  all  cases  of  disease  of  the 
bladder  with  ammoniacal  urine,  as  in  the  cystitis  following  an  injury  to  the 
spine,  or  in  advanced  cases  of  prostatic  disease, 

Phosphatic  Calculi. — Pure  phosphatic  calculi  are  very  rare,  if  we  exclude 
those  soft  concretions  that  form  in  a  foul  bladder.  They  are  commonly  com- 
posed of  mixed  phosphates  in  varying  proportions.  If  the  proportion  is  about 
two  parts  of  the  ammonio-inagnesian  to  one  part  of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  it 
fnses  readily  into  a  bead  before  the  blow-pipe,  and  hence  has  been  called  the 
fusible  calculus.  This  calculus  is  friable,  laminated,  and  has  a  chalky  or 
earthy  look.  The  ammonio-magnesian  calculus  is  less  common.  It  may  be 
beautifully  crystalline  in  structure.  The  phosphate  of  hme  calculus  is  still 
more  rare,  as  the  amorphous  phosphates  seem  to  show  but  little  tendency  to 
agglomerate  into  a  concretion.  The  few  that  have  been  met  with  are 
laminated,  and  harder  than  the  other  phosphatic  stones. 

The  Treatment  of  the  deposit  of  phosphates  is  in  most  cases  purely 
local,  decomposition  of  the  urine  being  prevented,  and  the  bladder  kept  clean 
by  those  means  that  will  be  described  in  the  chapter  on  cystitis.  The  passage 
of  amorphous  phosphates  may  be  treated  by  avoidance  of  overwork  and  late 
hours,  and  by  exercise  in  the  open  air,  a  few  days  of  which  treatment  will 
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Pig.  S41.— CrystaLs  of  Cystine. 


usually  cause  a  complete  disappearance  of  the  symptoms.  T'onics,  especially 
nitric  acid  or  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  and  tincture  of  nux  vomica,  are  olLen 
of  use. 

Cystine  is  rarely  met  with  in  the  urine.  It  differs  from  all  other  ingre- 
dients in  containing  a  large  quantity — about  2G  per  cent. — of  sulphur.    It  ig 

very  rarely  seen  as  a  sediment  in  the  urine  ; 
but  when  it  occurs  in  this  form  it  presents  the 
microscopic  characters  seen  in  Fig.  841, 
being  composed  of  hexagonal  plates,  'i'he 
causes  which  lead  to  its  formation  are  uncer- 
tain, but  the  tendency  to  it  is  often  hereditary, 

^a^^^^   y     Calculi  containing  cystine  are  occasionally 

^HBI^         y     met  with.    Golding  Bird  states  that  in  Guy's 
^  Hospital  museum  there  are  eleven ;  and  in  the 

museum  of  University  College  are  some  good 
specimens.  Thompson  has  removed  a  cystine 
calculus  weighing  2j  ounces.  Cystine  in 
calculus  has  a  peculiar  yellowish  colour,  be- 
coming green  after  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
a  waxy  look,  quite  peculiar  to  itself.  Friction 
applied  to  its  cut  surface  causes  it  to  emit  a  smell  like  that  of  garlic. 

Xanthine,  or  Xanthic  Oxide,  was  first  noticed  by  Marcet,  and  has  since 
been  observed  by  Laugier,  Langenbeck,  and  others.  It  is  of  extremely  rare 
occurrence,  and  has  been  found  in  only  four  recorded  instances  in  the  form  of 
calculous  concretions.  These  have  generally  been  of  small  size,  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  removed  by  Langenbeck,  which  weighed  388  grains. 
For  a  detailed  account  of  the  chemical  characters  and  constituents  of  this 
substance,  as  well  as  of  the  other  materials  of  which  calculi  are  formed,  I  must 
refer  to  the  w^orks  of  C.  Bird,  Beale,  and  Balfe. 

Carbonate  of  Lime  has  occasionally  been  met  with  as  an  amorphous 
powder  in  alkaline  or  very  faintly  acid  urine.  Bird  states  that  he  detected 
carbonate  of  hme  as  forming  a  distinct  stratum  in  some  phosphatic  calculi ; 
and  Thudichum  has  examined  prostatic  concretions  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  this  substance— the  urinary  origin  of  which,  however,  he  doubts.  Vesical 
calculi  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime  are  certainly  very  rarely  met  with. 

Chemical  Examination  of  Calculi.— For  a  complete  account  of  the 
chemical  examination  of  urinary  calculi  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  works  on 
medical  chemistry  by  C.  H.  Ralfe  and  others.  The  following  rough  tests 
may  however,  be  employed  for  the  three  chief  varieties,  the  other  forms  bemg 

  -<•  .  j>|ace  a 


small  frao-ment  on  a  piece  of  platinum  foil,  and  hold  it  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit 
lamp  If  it  burns  completely  away,  or  at  most  leaves  a  scarcely  appreciable 
residue,  it  is  probably  uric  acid  or  urate  of  ammonium  If  it  blackens  and 
then  leaves  a  white  residue  of  the  same  size  as  the  original  fragment,  it  is  either 
oxalate  or  phosphate.  Then  place  three  very  small  fragments  on  three  glass 
slides,  and  add  by  means  of  a  glass  rod  a  drop  o  dilute  M^or  potass^  to  ou 
of  acetic  acid  to  another,  and  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  third.  f 
dissolves  in  the  liquor  potasses  it  is  either  uric  acid  or  urate  of  ammonium:  n 
ft  dtdves  in  aceL  ac^d  and  hydrochloric  it  is  phosphate  ;  if  it  di.olve.  m 
hydrochloric  acid  and  not  in  acetic  it  is  oxalate  of  hme.    If  it  dissolves  in 


•are  that  they  may  practically  be  excluded  from  consideration  : 
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liquor  pofcasste,  put  a  glass  slip  cover  over  it  and  then  run  in  beneath  a  drop  of 
acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid  ;  as  the  acid  meets  the  alkaline  fluid  a  white  cloud 
will  appear ;  examine  this  under  the  microscope  and  it  will  be  found  to  be 
composed  of  diamond-shaped  crystals  of  uric  acid.  As  a  confirmatory  test  for 
oxalate  of  lime,  the  white  residue  left  after  heating  on  the  platinum  foil  may 
be  placed  on  a  glass  slide  and  a  drop  of  acid  added,  when  it  will  be  seen  to 
dissolve  with  effervescence,  oxalic  acid  having  been  broken  up  by  the  heat,  and 
carbonate  of  lime  remaining, 

STONE    IN    THE  BLADDER. 

Structure  of  Calculi. — Calculi,  though  sometimes  composed  throughout 
of  the  same  deposit,  are  frequently  made  up  of  layers  or  strata,  differing 
in  chemical  composition  from  one  another,  and  these  usually  go  by  the 
name  of  alteriialing  calculi  (Fig.  842).  Most  frequently  the  nucleus  consists 
of  uric  acid  ;  next  in  order  of  frequency  comes  the  oxalate  of  lime  ;  and 
then  the  concretion  of  a  phosphatic  character  throughout.    It  is  very/seldom 


Alternating  Calculus.  Phosphates. 


that  the  nucleus  is  absent ;  but  concretions  have  occasionally  been  met  with 
in  which  none  could  be  detected,  or  in  which  it  was  even  replaced  by  a  cavity. 
The  nucleus  is  usually  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  the  calculus,  and 
is  generally  nearly  regular  in  shape  ;  occasionally,  however,  it  is  branched  or 
curiously  radiated  ;  and  then  the  concretion  generally  affects  a  corresponding 
outline.  Calculi  containing  two  or  three  nuclei  have  sometimes  been  found, 
consisting  probably  of  an  equal  number  of  concretions  agglomerated  together. 
A  foreign  body  occasionally  takes  the  place  of  a  nucleus. 

The  body  of  a  calculus  having  the  uric  acid  nucleus  is  generally  composed  of 
the  same  substance  possibly  mixed  with  some  urates  ;  but  not  unfrequently 
these  are  encrusted  with  deposit  of  phosphates.  In  other  instances  the  body 
may  be  wholly  composed  of  some  of  the  earthy  phosphates,  which  more  rarely 
alternate  with  the  oxalate  of  lime  or  the  triple  phosphates. 

An  oxalate  of  lime  nucleus  usually  has  a  body  of  the  same  constitution;  but 
in  some  cases  it  is  encrusted  with  phosphates  or  urates  (Fig.  843).  When 
the  interior  is  phosphatic,  the  concretion  is  always  of  the  same  constitution. 

The  alterations  in  the  composition  of  a  calculus  are  due  to  varying  con- 
ditions of  the  general  health,  and  consequently  of  the  character  and  con- 
stituents of  the  urine,  and  of  the  state  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bladder. 
The  uric  acid  and  oxalate  of  lime  nuclei  and  layers  are  undoubtedly  due  to 
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constitutional  causes.  The  phosphatic  laminaj,  whether  interposed  between 
the  uric  acid  or  encrusting  the  calculus,  are  dependent  on  vesical  irritatiou 
and  decomposition  of  the  urine,  consequent  on  the  presence  in  the  bladder  of 
the  uric  acid  or  oxalate  of  lime  nucleus  which  has  previously  been  formed. 

Origin. — Calculi  may  be  formed  either  in  the  kidneys  or  in  the  bladder. 
Those  that  contain  nuclei  of  the  urates  or  oxalates  are  probably  renal  in  their 
origin  ;  whilst  those  that  have  a  phosphatic  nucleus  are  usually  vesical,  renal 
nuclei  of  this  composition  being  rarely  met  with. 

All  renal  calculi,  all  those  vesical  calculi  that  have  a  renal  origin,  and  some 
of  those  even  that  appear  to  be  formed  primarily  in  the  bladder,  have  a  con- 
stitutional source  ;  they  arise  from  a  morbid  state  of  the  urine,  which  in 
its  turn  probably  depends  upon  mal-assimilation,  the  particular  form  of  which 
determines  the  chemical  composition  of  the  stone.  Those  calculi  that  are 
formed  by  deposit  from  the  urine  upon  and  around  some  foreign  body,  as  a 
pin  or  straw  accidentally  introduced  into  the  bladder,  and  some  soft  phosphatic 
concretions  that  appear  to  be  the  result  of  an  unhealthy  state  of  its  mucous 
membrane,  may  be  looked  upon  as  being  local  in  their  origin. 

The  symptoms  arising  from  a  stone  in  the  kidney  and  during  its  passage 
to  the  bladder  have  already  been  described  (p.  1007).    Though  a  vesica 


ther.  Pig.  845.— Calculi  with  Facets. 


calculus  often  owes  its  origin  to  the  descent  of  a  stone  from  the  kidney,  yet 
frequently  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  coming  from  such  a  source,  but  every 
appearance  of  its  being  deposited  in  the  bladder  ;  a  nucleus  being  originally 
formed  in  the  viscus  by  the  aggregation  of  some  sabulous  matters,  upon  whict' 
fresh  deposits  take  place,  until  a  true  calculus  is  formed.  In  some  instances, 
vesical  calcuh  have  been  found  deposited  upon  and  encrusting  foreign  bodies, 
accidentally  introduced  into  the  bladder,  such  as  a  piece  of  straw,  a  pin,  bit  of 
bougie,  fragment  of  bone,  &c. 

NumTjer. — The  number  of  calculi  in  the  bladder  varies  considerably  :  most 
commonly  only  one  is  encountered  ;  but  in  about  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  the 
cases  operated  upon  several  will  be  found  ;  from  two  to  six  or  eight  are  by  no 
means  uncommonly  met  with.  Occasionally,  several  dozens  have  been  de- 
tected ;  and  there  are  instances  on  record  in  which  even  some  hundreds  of 
distinct  and  separate  calcuH  have  been  found  in  one  bladder.  The  most  re- 
markable case  of  this  kind  is  one  in  which  Physick  removed  from  a  J  udge  m 
the  United  States  upwards  of  a  thousand  calculi,  varing  in  size  from  a 
partridge-shot  to  a  bean,  and  each  marked  with  a  black  spot.  Several  calculi 
may  become  matted  together  in  one  large  concretion,  as  in  the  annexed  repre- 
sentation of  a  calculus  (Fig.  844)  which  I  removed  from  a  child  four  years 
old  ;  it  was  formed  of  eleven  distinct  uric  acid  calculi  soldered  together  in 
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this  way  ;  besides  which,  three  others  were  loose  in  the  bladder.  AVhen  two 
or  more  calculi  occur  they  are  often  uniform  in  shape,  size,  and  weight,  one 
being  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  other.  This  symmetry  is  remarkable  when 
the  calculi  are  very  numerous,  dozens  of  small  stones  of  exactly  the  same  size, 
shape,  and  weight,  being  met  with.  One  large  calculus  is  veiy  rarely,  if  ever, 
found  associated  with  numerous  small  ones. 

When  there  are  several  calcali  in  the  bladder,  the  friction  of  one  against 
another  usually  causes  the  opposing  surfaces  to  become  smooth,  thus  consti- 
tuting "  facets  "  (Fig.  845).  In  some  cases,  however,  when  the  calculi  are 
numerous,  there  are  no  signs  of  attrition.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the 
bladder  being  atonic,  always  containing  urine,  and  thus  not  compressing  and 
grinding  the  calculi  against  one  another.  In  a  patient  of  mine  who  had 
fifteen  calculi  in  his  bladder,  all  the  stones  were  round,  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  marbles,  without  any  facets.  In  other  cases,  again,  there  may  be 
more  facets  on  one  calculus  than  companion  calculi  in  the  bladder.  A  second 
stone  may  occasion  two  or  even  three  facets  on  the  first,  having  rolled  first  to 
one  and  then  to  the  other  side  of  it. 

Spontaneous  Fracture  of  a  Calculus  will  sometimes  occur  within  the 
bladder.  This  has  been  met  with  only  in  uric  acid  calculi,  and  may  happen 
to  a  stone  that  is  single,  or  to  one  among  many.  Civiale  suggested  that  the 
I  fracture  might  be  due  to  the  pressure  of  a  hypertrophied  bladder,  and  others 
have  supposed  that  it  might  be  caused  by  concussion  of  one  stone  against 
another,  but  neither  of  these  theories  has  any  evidence  to  support  it.  In  the 
museum  of  University  College  is  a  calculus  removed  as  it  were  in  the  act  of 
disintegrating.  Apparently  by  a  process  of  shrinking  of  the  older  parts  of 
the  stone,  fissures  have  formed  concentrically  round  the  nucleus,  and  the  zones 
thus  formed  are  divided  transversely  by  other  fissures.  The  urine  has  soaked 
into  these  and  deposited  a  small  quantity  of  soft  white  phosphatic  matter, 
showing  that  the  shrinking  and  fissuring  had  occurred  before  removal.  The 
stone  shows  great  tendency  to  break  up  into  segments,  and  has  in  part  done 
so.  Where  spontaneous  fracture  occurs  great  irritability  of  the  bladder  is 
set  up.  In  some  cases  the  fragments  become  agglomerated  together  by  the 
deposit  of  a  quantity  of  phosphatic  matter  upon  and  around  them.  In  other 
cases,  the  different  fragments  may  each  form  the  nucleus  of  a  fresh  calculus, 
so  that  the  bladder  may  afterwards  contain  numerous  concretions. 

Physical  Characters. — The  Size  of  calculi  varies  from  that  of  a  hemp- 
seed  or  pin's  head  to  a  concretion  of  immense  magnitude.  One  of  the  largest 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  a  calculus  removed  by  the  suprapubic 
operation  by  Uytterhoeven  of  Brussels  ;  it  is  pyriforiu,  and  measures  19| 
inches  in  its  longest  circumference,  and  12|  inches  round  at  its  broadest  part, 
being  (5^  inches  long  and  about  4  wide.  In  the  celebrated  case  of  Sir  W. 
Ogilvie,  Cline  attempted,  but  failed,  to  extract  a  calculus  measuring  16  inches 
round  one  axis  and  14  round  the  other.  These  enormous  concretions  are 
happily  seldom  met  with  at  the  present  day  ;  the  usual  size  of  stones  removed 
by  operation  being  from  about  one  to  two  inches  in  the  longest  diameter, 
somewhat  narrow,  and  perhaps  flattened. 

The  Weight  of  calculi  varies  from  a  few  grains  to  several  ounces  ;  the 
commonest  weight  is  from  three  drachms  to  about  one  ounce,  reaching 
occasionally  from  three  to  six  ounces  ;  from  this  they  may  range  upwards 
until  several  pounds  are  reached.    Thus,  in  Cline's  case  the  stone  weio-hed 
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W  ounces.  Deschamps  saw  one  of  51  ounces,  and  Morand  one  weighing 
G  lbs.  :  none  of  those  admitted  of  removal  Tiioinpson  has  successfully  re- 
moved one  weighing  14  ounces,  and  W.  Rivington  one  weighing  23,  which 
had  to  be  broken  up  in  the  bladder  ;  whilst  Milton  of  Cairo  extracted  a  stone 
weighing  nearly  34 i  ounces  by  abdominal  section,  the  patient  dying  two  and 
a  half  months  afterwards  of  renal  disease.  The  largest  calculi  are  usually 
composed  chiefly  of  phosphates.  Large  and  heavy  calculi  are  certainly  less 
frequently  met  with  now  than  formerly,  owing  to  operations  for  stone  being 
simpler  and  less  dreaded  since  the  introduction  of  ansesthetics,  and  hence 
practised  in  an  earlier  stage  of  the  disease. 

The  Hardness  of  calculi  varies  considerably  :  the  oxalate  of  lime  is  the 
hardest  ;  the  uric  acid  comes  next,  and  is  often  very  hard,  though  brittle  ; 
the  phosphatic  calculi  are  always  comparatively  soft. 

The  Shape  of  calculi  presents  great  variety  ;  most  commonly,  however, 
they  have  an  ovoid  figure.  Concretions  of  uric  acid  and  urate  of  ammonium 
are  generally  pretty  regularly  ovoidal,  smooth,  and  disc-like.    Those  com- 


Pig.  84(5. — Exterior  of  Bladdei-,  containing 
an  Encysted  Calcnlus  at  ft  :  6,  Ui'eter. 


Fig 


847.— Interior  of  tlie  same  Bladder,  showing  small 
Orifice  leading  into  Cyst  at  a  :  h,  Ureter. 


posed  of  oxalate  of  lime  are  usually  somewhat  globular  or  square-shaped,  and 
generally  rough,  nodulated,  or  spiculated  upon  the  surface.  The  phosphatic 
calculi  present  often  the  most  irregular  outline  ;  most  commonly,  it  is  true, 
they  are  ovoid  or  globular,  but  are  not  unfrequeutly  branched,  as  if  moulded 
to  the  interior  of  a  sacculated  bladder,  constricted,  or  of  an  hour-glass  shape. 
The  cystine  calculi  are  generally  tolerably  oval  and  regular  in  outhne. 

Position.— Most  frequently  calcuH  lie  loose  in  the  bladder  ;  but  occasionally 
they  may  be  fixed,  either  by  being  encysted,  and  then  lying  in  one  of  the 
sacculi  that  have  already  been  described  within  the  walls  of  the  bladder  (Figs. 
846  and  847)  ;  or  by  being  impacted  in  one  of  the  ureters  ;  or,  in  other  cases 
by  being  partly  included  in  villous  or  mahguaut  growths. 

Causes.— Whenever  a  foreign  body  of  any  kind,  as  a  piece  of  broken 
catheter,  &c.,  is  introduced  into  the  bladder,  it  will  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
calculus,  speedily  becoming  encrusted  by  calculous  phosphatic  matter.  i3ut 
the  causes  of  calculi  occurring  spontaneously  are  very  obscure.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  it  is  true,  that  the  different  forms  of  concretion  are  connected 
with  the  various  general  and  local  conditions  that  have  already  been  describca ; 
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and  we  may  look  upon  the  formation  of  a  calculus  as  an  indication  ot  the 
existence,  in  a  greater  degree  of  intensity  than  usual,  of  the  causes  which 
ordinarily  give  \-ise  to  sediments  or  gravel;  but  why,  in  particular  cases, 
aggregation  into  a  calculous  mass  takes  place  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

Age  exercises  considerable  influence  upon  the  production  of  calculi.  Stone 
may  occur  in  the  bladder  at  all  periods  of  life,  and  may  even,  according  to 
Stahl,  be  congenital.  The  greatest  number  of  cases  apparently  occur  during 
the  first  two  decennial  periods  :  thus,  the  statistics  collected  by  Thompson 
from  the  chief  hospitals  of  this  country  show  that  one- third  of  the  entire 
number  of  cases  occurred  before  seven  years  of  age,  and  one-half  before  the 
thirteenth  year  is  completed.  Coulson  collected  2,972  recorded  cases  of 
hthotomy  from  various  sources  :  of  these,  1,4G6  occurred  under  the  age  of  ten, 
731  from  eleven  to  twenty,  205  from  twenty-one  to  thirty,  264  from  thn-ty- 
one  to  fifty,  and  306  from  fifty-one  upwards.  These  statistics  refer  entirely 
to  hospital  practice.  The  later  statistics  published  by  Thompson,  derived 
from  his  own  practice,  public  and  private,  show  somewhat  different  results. 
Thus  of  949  male  cases  16  were  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  13  occurred 
between  sixteen  and  twenty-four.  111  between  twenty-five  and  fifty,  621 
between  fifty  and  seventy,  and  188  above  seventy.  This  apparent  discrepancy 
arises  from  two  causes.  First,  the  more  extensive  statistics  are  derived  from 
cases  operated  on  chiefly  before  the  days  of  antesthetics,  when  numerous  adults 
died  unrelieved  rather  than  face  the  horrors  of  lithotomy  ;  whereas  children 
had  little  choice  in  the  matter.  Diagnosis  also  was  not  so  perfect  at  that 
time,  and  many  small  stones  in  old  people  escaped  detection.  Secondly, 
Thompson's  own  statistics  are  chiefly  derived  from  private  practice,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  children  of  the  rich  very  rarely  suflPer  from  stone.  Thus 
of  100  hospital  cases  in  Thompson's  list,  13  were  below  sixteen,  whilst  of  849 
private  cases  only  three  were  below  that  age.  The  cause  of  this  is  not  very 
certain,  but  some  attribute  it  to  insufficiency  of  milk  in  the  diet. 

Sex  influences  materially  the  occurrence  of  stone,  which  is  far  more  frequent 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  in  the  proportion  of  about  twenty  to  one  of 
cases  requiring  operation.  This,  however,  does  not  represent  the  exact  ratio  ; 
as,  owing  to  the  shortness  and  large  size  of  the  urethra  in  females,  many  small 
calculi  are  voided  by  them  that  would  be  retained  in  the  male.  In  Tliompson's 
series  of  964  cases  only  15  were  females. 

Locality. — It  would  appear  that  in  some  parts  of  the  luorld  calculus  is  a  far 
more  common  disease  than  in  others.  It  is  generally  more  frequently  met 
with  in  cold  than  in  warm  climates.  The  negro  race  is  remarkably  exempt 
from  this  affection.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  in  some  parts  of  the  same 
country  calculous  disorders  are  of  far  more  frequent  occurrence  than  in  others. 
Thus  it  is  well  known  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  east  coast  of  Enyland  and 
Scotland  are  peculiarly  liable  to  these  disorders  ;  and  that  in  Norfolk  stone 
occurs  with  especial  frequency,  the  mortality  from  calculus  being  much  higher 
there  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  in  any  other  county  of  England 
(Cadge).  In  America,  also,  it  would  appear  that  the  inhabitants  of  certain 
States  are  peculiarly  liable  to  this  affection  ;  and  I  understand  that  in  some 
districts  of  Germany  the  disease  may  be  said  to  be  almost  unknown,  whilst  in 
others  it  is  of  common  occurrence.  The  relative  frequency  of  the  kinds 
of  calculus  also  varies  in  different  countries.  H.  V.  Carter,  who  analysed 
and  described  upwards  of  a  hundred  specimens  contained  in  the  museum  of 
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the  Grant  Medical  College  at  Bombay,  shows  that  the  percentage  of  calculi  * 
with  a  uric  acid  or  urate  of  ammonium  nucleus  is,  in  India,  ,06-30,  iaiH 
England,  71-79  ;  while  that  of  calculi  with  a  nucleus  of  oxalate  of  lime  is  in^ 
India,  88-1)5,  in  Eugland,  lG-87.  The  calculi  composed  purely  of  oxalate  of 
lime  also  greatly  exceed  in  number  those  which  consist  entirely  of  uric  acid  or 
urate  of  ammonium.  Peculiarity  of  race,  of  constitution,  and  of  diet,  with 
exposure  to  prevalent  dry  and  cold  winds,  have  all  been  assigned  as  reasons 
for  these  differences  ;  but  probably  not  on  very  sufficient  grounds. 

The  Symptoms  of  sDone  in  the  bladder  vary  according  as  the  calculus  is 
free  or  encysted.  Their  intensity  will  depend  on  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
stone,  the  condition  of  the  bladder,  and  the  constitution  of  the  patient.  Most 
commonly,  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  is  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
calculus.  This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case.  In  a  patient  whom  I  once 
cut,  the  most  intense  suffering  and  repeated  attacks  of  cystitis  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  a  small  but  sharp-pointed  calculus,  not  weighing  more  than  a 
drachm  ;  and  some  years  ago  I  saw  a  patient  in  whose  bladder  five  calcuU 
nearly  as  large  as  chestnuts  were  found  after  death,  though  their  presence  had 
never  been  suspected  during  life  by  the  different  Surgeons  under  whose  care 
he  had  been  for  stricture,  so  little  distress  had  they  occasioned.  In  some 
cases,  the  symptoms  of  stone  declare  themselves  very  suddenly  ;  and  then  the 
Surgeon  finds  on  examination  that  the  patient  has  a  calculus  of  some  size, 
which  must  have  been  a  long  time  forming  without  attracting  attention. 
Eough  and  angular  calculi  necessarily  give  rise  to  more  severe  symptoms  than 
smooth  ones.  Phosphatic  calculi  being  deposited  almost  invariably  as  a  con- 
sequence of  cystitis  with  foul  urine,  are  accompanied  by  much  pain  and 
constitutional  disturbance. 

The  symptoms  induced  by  stone  are  the  result  of  the  mechanical  irritation 
produced  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  bladder  ;  they  consist  of 
Pain,  Increased  Frequency  in  Micturition,  occasional  Stoppage  of  the  Urine, 
and  Various  Morbid  Conditions  of  that  Fluid. 

The  Fain  in  calculus  is  often  the  first  symptom  that  attracts  attention ; 
it  varies  greatly  in  character  and  degree.  It  may  be  experienced  not  only  in 
the  region  of  the  bladder  and  the  perinseum,  but  may  radiate  widely  in  the 
course  of  the  nerves  of  the  lumbar  and  sacral  plexuses,  the  patient  complaining 
of  a  heavy  and  dragging  sensation  in  the  groins,  extending  down  the  outside 
or  back  of  the  thighs,  and  not  uncommonly  experienced  in  the  soles  of  the 
feet.  The  penis  is  the  seat  of  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness  ;  frequently  there  is 
sharp  and  cutting  pain  at  the  end  of  the  glans.  This  is  especially  noticed  in 
children,  in  whom  attention  is  often  attracted  to  the  complaint  by  their  con- 
stantly squeezing  and  pulling  the  organ  to  relieve  the  distress  they  suifer  in  it. 
The  pain  is  much  increased  by  any  movement  by  which  the  stone  is  jolted 
about  in  the  bladder,  as  in  driving,  riding,  or  jumping  ;  and  is  especially 
severe  in  those  cases  in  which  cystitis  occurs.  It  is  always  most  severe 
towards  the  termination  of,  or  immediately  after,  micturition  ;  as  there  is  then 
a  tendency  for  the  calculus  to  roll  forwards  towards  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
where  it  comes  into  contact  with  and  is  grasped  by  the  most  sensitive  part  of 
that  organ.  Hence  it  is  not  infrequent,  in  cases  of  calculus  in  children,  to 
find  that  the  little  patient  instinctively  lies  upon  his  back  or  side  whilst  pass- 
ing urine,  and  thus  escapes  much  of  the  agony  that  he  would  otherwise  sufter. 
In  adults  in  whom  the  prostate  happens  to  be  enlarged,  the  calculus  usually 
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lies  in  a  depression  behind  this  gland  ;  and  hence,  being  prevented  from  being 
squeezed  by  the  neck  of  the  bladder  in  consequence  of  imperfect  contraction, 
occasions  less  suffering  than  in  other  cases. 

In  consequence  of  the  irritation  of  the  stone  occasioning  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  vesical  mucous  membrane,  there  is  an  Increased  Frequency  of 
Micturition,  more  by  day  than  at  night.  The  urine  is  passed  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  usually  contains  some  mucus  or  pus,  and  is  occasionally 
tinged  with  blood,  or  loaded  with  thick  mucus  ;  but  in  many  cases  it  remains 
remarkably  clear.  Albumen  from  blood  or  pus  is  commonly  present,  and  in 
the  later  stages,  when  the  kidney  becomes  aflFected,  it  may  come  from  that 
source  also.  The  presence  of  blood  in  the  urine  is  often  one  of  the  earliest 
signs  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  and  in  children  especially  should  lead  to  the 
suspicion  of  calculus.  It  may  be  in  large  quantities,  and  may  continue  for 
many  weeks,  especially  in  tl)e  earlier  stages.  The  urine  may  then  clear  as  the 
bladder  becomes  accustomed  to  the  presence  of  the  stone,  and  the  blood  may 
reappear  only  under  the  influence  of  active  movement,  or  of  any  cause  of 
increased  irritation  of  the  organ.  But  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the 
quantity  of  albumen,  as  shown  by  boiling  the  urine,  will  be  very  great  when- 
ever even  a  trace  of  blood  is  present.  It  very  rarely  happens  that  a  stone  has 
exisied  for  any  time  without  the  urine  becoming  occasionally  streaked  or 
tinged  by  blood. 

An  occasional  Stoppage  in  the  Plow  of  Urine  before  the  bladder  is 
emptied  owing  to  the  stone  being  impelled  against  its  neck,  and  thus  blocking 
up  the  urethra,  is  a  common  symptom  in  children,  but  very  rare  in  adults. 
On  the  patient  lying  on  his  back  or  on  his  side,  the  stream  flows  again,  the 
situation  of  the  calculus  being  changed. 

As  a  result  of  the  straining  and  general  irritation  about  the  genito-urinary 
organs,  Prolapsus  of  the  Rectum,  accompanied  by  Tenesmus,  is  by  no 
means  uncommon,  especially  in  children  ;  and  in  some  cases  there  is  very 
troublesome  Priapism. 

Stone  in  Elderly  Men  often  gives  rise  to  but  feebly  marked  symptoms  ; 
a  fact  which  has  been  specially  called  attention  to  by  Thompson.  He  states 
that  partly  from  diminished  sensibility  of  the  bladder  in  elderly  men,  and 
partly  from  the  frequency  with  which  a  moderately  enlarged  prostate  may 
mask  the  symptoms,  many  a  man  may  carry  a  uric  acid  calculus  for  three  or 
four  years  with  little  or  no  inconvenience,  so  that  the  presence  of  the  stone 
may  easily  be  overlooked  till  it  attains  such  a  size  as  to  make  its  removal  a 
serious  and  possibly  a  dangerous  operation.  In  these  cases  the  symptoms  he 
regards  as  most  characteristic  are  slight  pricking  or  smarting  at  and  near  the 
end  of  the  penis,  often  but  not  invariably  felt  during  and  after  the  close  of 
micturition,  and  increased  frequency  of  micturition,  less  felt  at  night,  and 
more  manifest  in  the  day,  especially  during  exercise  ;  but  if  the  patient  lead 
a  very  quiet  life  this  symptom  may  be  wanting.  Florid  blood  in  small  quanti- 
ties may  appear  after  more  violent  exercise,  or  jolting  from  any  cause.  The 
urine  is  acid  and  clear,  and  often  deposits  urates.  By  sounding  the  patient 
when  these  symptoms  are  present,  a  small  stone  may  often  be  "detected  and 
removed  without  appreciable  risk. 

Stone  in  Children.— The  symptoms  in  children  present  few  peculiarities, 
except  that  the  patient  is  often  unable  clearly  to  describe  what  he  feels.  Pain 
on  movement  is  indicated  by  the  child's  disinclination  to  play  or  run  about. 
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Screaming  after  micturition  is  common  ;  the  irritation  of  the  stone  often  leads 
to  incontinence  at  niglit,  and  frequent  wetting  of  the  clotlies  during  tiie  day 
often  causing  cxcoi'iation  of  the  thighs.  Constant  handling  of  the  penis,  aiid 
pulling  of  the  foreskin  till  it  seems  in  some  cases  to  be  actually  lengthened, 
are  also  important  signs.  AVith  these,  straining,  with  prolapse  of  the  rectum 
during  micturition,  is  usually  present,  and  sudden  stoppage  of  the  stream 
during  micturition  is  not  uncommon.  Whenever  a  child  presents  these  syrap- 
toms,  he  should  at  once  be  sounded.  If  no  stone  be  found,  the  child  must  be 
examined  for  worms,  the  irritation  of  which  may  give  rise  to  symptoms  closely 
resembling  those  of  stone.  A  tight  phimosis  will  also  cause  symptoms  distin- 
guishable  from  stone  only  by  sounding. 

Encysted  Calculus.— When  a  stone  is  PMcysted,  those  symptoms  that 
depend  upon  its  being  loose  and  rolling  about  in  the  bladder  are  necessarily 
absent :  thus  there  is  no  stoppage  of  the  urine,  this  fluid  is  seldom  bloody,  and 
the  pain  is  not  materially  increased  by  jolts  and  rough  movement ;  though 
there  are  weight  and  pain  in  the  usual  situations,  and  increased  frequency  of 
micturition  from  the  pressure  and  irritation  of  the  calculus. 

Physical  Diagnosis  op  Stone. — The  existence  of  stone  is  finally  deter- 
mined by  Sounding  the  Bladder. 

A  Sound  is  a  solid  steel  instrument  shaped  like  a  catheter,  but  shorter  in 
the  curve  (Fig.  848),  so  that  it  may  thoroughly  explore  all  parts  of  the 


Fig.  84S. — Sound  for  Examining  Bladder. 


bladder,  especially  those  behind  the  prostate.  It  should  have  a  wide  and 
smooth  steel  handle,  and  be  slightly  bulbous.  Thompson  prefers  a  hollow 
sound  with  a  round  handle,  and  a  short  beak  bent  at  a  sharp  curve  like 
a  lithotrite.  The  operation  of  sounding  is  conducted  as  follows  :  The  patient 
lies  upon  his  back  with  his  buttocks  well  raised  on  a  pillow  ;  a  full-sized 
sound,  well-oiled  and  warmed,  is  then  passed  into  the  bladder,  which 
should,  if  the  patient  can  retain  it,  be  allowed  to  contain  three  or  four  ounces 
of  urine.  The  Surgeon  then,  using  his  left  hand  or  crossing  over  to  the 
patient's  right  side,  whichever  he  finds  most  convenient,  carefully  directs  the 
beak  of  the  instrument  towards  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  turning  it  from  right 
to  left  over  the  whole  of  that  region  ;  he  next  draws  it  forward  on  one  side  as 
far  as  the  neck,  tapping,  as  it  were,  gently  with  its  beak  ;  he  repeats  the  same 
manoeuvre  on  the  other  side  ;  and,  lastly,  by  raising  the  handle  directs  the 
end  of  the  instrument  into  the  lower  fundus,  which  he  carefully  explores. 
Usually  the  stone  is  readily  detected  by  these  manoeuvres,  and  its  position  in 
the  bladder  will  often  be  dependent  upon,  and  may  to  a  certain  extent  be 
taken  as  an  approximative  indication  of,  its  size.  Thus,  when  moderately 
laro-e,  it  will  usually  be  found  lying  to  one  side,  most  generally  the  right,  of 
the" neck  of  the  bladder  ;  when  small,  it  will  be  placed  towards  the  fundus, 
near  the  orifice  of  one  or  other  ureter.  These  then  are  the  situations  m 
which  the  Surgeon  should  first  seek  for  a  stone,  and  in  which  he  will  generally 
find  it  when  present.    Should  it  not  be  met  with  there,  the  chances  are, 
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more  especially  if  the  patient  be  elderly,  that  it  will  be  found  ni  a  pouch 
behind  the  prostate,  where  it  may  be  detected  by  depressing  the  handle  and 
then  turning-  the  beak  of  the  sound  downwards  (Fig.  84;)).  Should  the  Surgeon 
not  detect  "the  calculus  in  any  of  these  situations,  he  depresses  the  handle 
between  the  thighs,  and  tilts  up  the  beak  so  as  to  examine  the  pubic  portion 


Fig.  S49.— Souuding  for  Stone  beliind  Prostate. 


of  the  organ  (Fig.  850).  In  the  event  of  his  not  meeting  with  a  stone,  he  may 
explore  the  bladder,  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other.  Should  the  rational 
symptoms  of  stone  be  well  marked,  though  no  calculus  be  struck,  the  Surgeon 
must  not  give  a  decided  opinion  after  one  exploration,  but  should  examine 


Fig.  850.— Sounding  for  Stone  at)ove  Neck  of  Bladder. 


the  patient  again  a  few  days  later,  with  the  bladder  in  a  different  state  as  to 
its  contents.  In  making  this  second  examination,  I  have  found  it  of  great 
service  to  use  a  hollow  steel  sound,  by  which  the  organ  can  be  injected  or 
emptied  at  pleasure  (Fig.  851).  The  patient  should  on  this  occasion  have 
his  bladder  injected  through  such  an  instrument  as  this,  with  four  or  six 
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ounces  of  tepid  water,  so  as  to  distend  the  organ  slightly,  and  prevent  the 


of  mucous  membrane  from  overlapping  any  coaci-etion  that  may  exist  in  it 
Its  interior  is  then  carefully  explored  in  the  way  already  described  ;  and,  if  the 
stone  cannot  then  be  detected,  the  contents  of  the  bladder  are  gradually  allowed 
to  escape  through  the  sound,  and  the  patient  is  desired  to  stand  up  whilst  the 
exploration  is  being  proceeded  with.  In  this  way,  by  examining  a  patient  in 
different  positions  and  in  different  conditions  of  the  bladder  as  to  capacity,  a 
calcuhis  is  sure  to  be  detected  if  one  exist.  A  lithotrite  may  occasionally  be 
used  advantageously  as  a  sound  for  the  detection  of  small  calculi  lying  behind 


Fig.  S51.— HoUow  Sound. 


the  prostate,  a  situation  more  readily  reached  by  its  short  beak  than  by  an 
instrument  of  larger  curve.  These  examinations  must  not,  however,  be  too 
protracted.  When  a  stone  is  struck  by  the  sound,  there  is  not  only  a  charac- 
teristic and  distinct  shock  communicated  to  the  instrument,  but  a  tolerably 
loud  click  is  given,  which  can  be  heard  by  the  bystanders,  and  frequently  by 
the  patient,  as  well  as  by  the  Surgeon. 

Rough  sounding  is  doubly  injurious.  It  injures  the  bladder  and  fails  to 
find  the  stone.    The  stone  is  often  missed  in  sounding,  especially  when  small. 


by  being  carried  to  and  fro  as  the  urine  and  the  bladder  are  moved  backwards 
and  forwards  by  rough  manipulation.  It  will  be  found,  if  the  parts  are 
allowed  to  become  quiescent,  that  the  stone  falls  to  the  bottom  behmd  the 
prostate,  where  it  will  be  found  by  a  gentle  tap  of  the  sound.  _ 

By  conducting  the  sounding  properly,  the  Surgeon  may  usually  ascertam  not 
only  the  existence  of  a  stone,  but  its  size  and  hardness  ;  whether  it  be  snigie, 
if  it  be  encysted,  and  the  general  state  of  the  bladder  ;  with  all  of  wlncii 
points  it  is  of  importance  that  he  should  be  acquainted  before  undertaking 
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any  operation.  A  good  deal  of  this  information  may  be  elicited  by  the 
ordinary  sound,  but  some  of  the  points  can  be  accurately  determmed  only  by 
sounding  with  the  lithotrite. 

The  liardness  of  the  stone  may  usually  be  judged  of  by  the  more  or  less  clear 
ringing  character  of  the  click  ;  a  uric  acid  or  oxalate  of  lime  calculus  giving  a 
sharper  sound  than  a  phosphatic  concretion. 

A  calculus  may  generally  be  known  to  be  encysted  if  the  sound  strike  it  at 
times,  but  not  at  others  (Fig.  852)  ;  if  the  stone  always  appear  to  be  fixed  in 
one  situation  ;  and  if  the  beak  of  the  instrument  cannot  be  made  to  pass 
round  it,  so  as  to  isolate  it,  but  a  kind  of  tumour  projecting  through  the  walls 
of  the  bladder  is  felt  around  or  on  one  side  of  the  point  where  the  calculus 
is  struck. 

The  fasciculated,  roughened,  and  sacculated  condition  of  the  Uadder  may 
generally  be  detected  by  the  way  in  which  the  beak  of  the  instrument  grates 
and  rubs  over  the  organ. 

The  size  of  the  calculus  is  best  determined  by  seizing  it  gently  in  a 
lithotrite.  It  is  true  that  a  Surgeon  may  sometimes  come  to  a  decision  as  to 
the  bulk  of  a  calculus,  by  observing  the  extent  of  surface  along  which  the 
sound  is  in  contact  with"  the  stone,  as  the  instrument  is  being  withdrawn. 
But  only  a  very  rough  guess  can  be  made  in  this  way  ;  and  I  have  frequently 
seen  very  experienced  Surgeons  deceived,  mistaking  perhaps  several  small 
stones  lying  together  for  one  large  one. 

In  order  to  determine  that  several  calculi  exist  in  the  bladder,  it  is  some- 
times sufficient  for  the  Surgeon  to  feel  that  the  beak  of  the  sound  comes  in 
contact  with  a  stone  on  each  side  of  the  organ,  or  that  it  can  be  distinctly 
insinuated  between  two  concretions.  In  some  cases,  however,  these  points 
cannot  clearly  be  made  out ;  and  then  the  Surgeon,  introducing  a  lithotrite 
and  seizing  the  first  calculus  with  which  he  meets,  should  hold  this  between 
the  blades  of  the  instrument,  and  whilst  it  is  so  fixed  move  it  and  the 
lithotrite  from  side  to  side  ;  when,  if  a  cKck  be  heard  and  felt,  he  may  be 
sure  of  the  existence  of  another  stone. 

Sounding  is  by  no  means  free  from  danger,  more  especially  if  done  roughly, 
or  in  patients  who  have  chronic  kidney  disease.  In  the  first  case  it  may  give 
rise  to  cystitis  or  profuse  and  continuous  haemorrhage  ;  in  the  second,  to  rigors 
and  suppression  of  urine. 

Errors  in  Sounding  occasionally  occur.  The  Surgeon  may  mistake  a 
hardened  and  fasciculated  bladder,  having  its  ridges  perhaps  encrusted  with 
phosphatic  matter,  for  a  calculus  ;  this  is  especially  apt  to  happen  in  children. 
In  these  cases,  however,  the  mistake  may  usually  be  guarded  against  by  the 
absence  of  a  distinct  click,  though  a  rough  grating  sensation  be  experienced, 
and  by  the  Surgeon  being  unable  to  isolate  a  stone.  Yet  the  difficulty 
in  some  cases  is  great  ;  Yelpeau  was  acquainted  with  four  instances, 
and  S.  Cooper  with  seven,  in  which  patients  had  been  cut  and  no  calculus 
found  ;  and  when  we  reflect  that  these  accidents  have  happened  to  such  men 
as  Cheselden,  who  on  three  occasions  cut  a  patient  and  found  no  stone,  to 
Crosse,  to  Roux,  and  to  Dupuytren,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  in  some  cases 
the  difficulty  of  coming  to  a  correct  decision  must  be  very  great. 

Examination  of  the  Bladder  with  the  Cystoscope  may  occasionally  be 
of  service  in  the  detection  of  calculi.  This  method  of  examination  is  described 
at  p.  1110. 
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Examination  of  the  Bladder  by  Manipulation  can  be  caiiicd  o 
easily  iuchildreu.  The  patient  is  fully  anaesthetized  ;  the  Surgeon  then  passes 
one  finger  into  the  rectum  and  presses  firmly  with  the  other  hand  above  the 
pubes.  If  a  stone  be  present  it  can  be  clearly  felt  by  the  finger  in  the  rectum 
and  its  size  ascertained.  In  adults  this  mode  of  examination  is  of  course 
impossible  if  there  be  much  abdominal  fat  or  any  enlargement  of  the  prostate 
and  even  in  the  absence  of  these  conditions  it  is  very  uncertain,  as  the  fiii</er 
does  not  reach  far  enough  up  to  grasp  the  stone. 

Pathological  Changes  induced  by  Calculus. — After  a  stone  has  existed 
for  some  time  in  the  bladder,  it  induces  serious  pathological  changes  in  the 
whole  of  the  urinary  apparatus.  The  prosfate  not  unfrequently  becomes  some- 
what enlarged  and  irritable,  in  consequence  of  which  a  kind  of  pouch  is 
formed  behind  it,  in  which  the  calculus  is  apt  to  lodge.  The  most  impoi-tant 
changes,  however,  take  place  in  the  bladder  and  kidneys.  The  bladder 
becomes  extremely  sensitive,  especially  about  its  neck,  and  is  consequently 
unable  to  contain  as  much  urine  as  usual ;  hence  it  becomes  contracted.  In 
some  rare  instances,  however,  as  will  be  more  especially  noticed  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  lithotrity,  it  falls  into  an  atonic  condition,  and  then  is  apt 
to  become  much  dilated.  The  mucous  membrane  is  commonly  a  good  deal 
inflamed  and  irritated  by  the  presence  of  the  calculus  ;  and  the  muscular  coat 
becomes  thickened  and  hyper trophied,  so  as  to  give  it  a  very  fasciculated 
appearance.  Sacculi  occasionally  form,  containing  sabulous  matter  and  fetid 
pus  or  urine,  and  in  some  cases  lodging  a  concretion,  which  then  constitutes 
an  encysted  calculus  lying  altogether  outside  the  cavity  of  the  bladder,  with 
which  it  merely  communicates  by  a  very  narrow  aperture,  as  in  Figs.  846  and 
847,  representing  a  case  that  was  under  my  care,  and  which  is  fully  described 
in  the  Journals  for  March,  1853.  The  Jckhie//s  are  often  congested,  frequently 
in  a  state  of  chronic  or  subacute  interstitial  inflammation,  and  ultimately 
become  the  seat  of  such  structural  changes  as  are  incompatible  with  life. 
When  death  occurs  as  the  consequence  of  stone,  the  patient  usually  sinks, 
worn  out  by  protracted  suffering  and  kidney  disease. 

LITHOTOMY. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  the  general  history  of  lithotomy,  an 
operation  that  has  been  practised  from  the  earliest  ages  ;  nor  to  give  a  sketch 
of  the  gradual  modifications  that  have  at  various  times  been  introduced, 
from  the  rude  attempts  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Surgeons  to  the  barbarous 
and  unscientific  procedures  adopted  by  the  itinerant  operators  after  the  revival 
of  letters.  For  all  this,  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  classical  works  of 
Deschamps  and  of  John  Bell. 

The  various  methods  by  which  a  stone  has  been  removed  from  the  male 
bladder  by  a  cutting  operation  may  be  arranged  broadly  under  the  followmg 
four  heads:  1.  The  Suprapubic  or  High  Operation,  in  which  the  stone  is 
removed  from  an  incision  into  the  bladder  above  the  symphysis  pubis. 
2.  The  Lateral  Operation,  in  which  the  bladder  is  reached  through  an  incision 
in  the  left  side  of  the  perinseum.  3.  The  Median  Operation,  in  which  the 
stone  is  removed  through  an  incision  in  the  middle  line  of  theperinasum  ;  and 
4.  Various  extensions  and  combinations  of  the  last  two  methods,  such  as  tlie 
Bilateral,  Medio-bilateral,  Medio-lateral,  and  the  Recto-vesical. 
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Up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period  the  Lateral  Operation,  Factised^^^^ 
(<heselden  and  modified  by  Liston,  was  that  wh^h  was  f  ^ 
hy  Surgeons,  and  one  which  in  skilful  hands  yielded  excellent  results.  Since 
general  application  of  lithotrity  to  the  removal  of  stones  of  sma  1  and 
.aedkim  size,  and  the  consequent  restriction  of  lithotomy  to  those  of  con- 
siderable magnitude,  the  suprapubic  operation  has  taken  the  place  ot  the 
lateral  as  being  the  method  by  which  large  calculi  can  more  safely  be 

'^Although  the  suprapubic  operation  has  now  very  largely  superseded  the 
median  and  lateral,  and  their  modifications  in  those  cases  of  vesical  calculus  that 
do  not  admit  of  the  removal  of  the  stone  by  lithotrity,  yet  it  is  not  universally 
employed,  the  lateral  and  the  median  having  still  their  advocates.  lor  this 
reason  and  also  for  the  fact  that  no  description  of  Hthotomy  can  be  considered 
complete  without  an  account  of  those  methods  that  have  so  largely  filled 
the  minds  of  the  greatest  Surgeons  of  all  times,  I  have  thought  it  best  to 
describe  and  to  compare  as  heretofore  the  various  methods  which  have  been 
devised  for  "  cutting  for  the  stone,"  as  the  operation  was  termed  by  the  older 
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Suprapubic  Lithotomy.— The  high  or  suprapubic  operation  was  first  per- 
formed by  Pierre  Franco  in  1560  at  Lausanne.  He  had  commenced  to  cut  a 
child  by  the  apparatus  minor,  when  he  found  the  stone  to  be  of  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg.  and  too  large  to  be  extracted  by  the  perinaeum.  The  parents  insisted, 
howevei^that  it  should  be  removed  in  some  way,  and  seeing  the  stone  forming 
I  prominence  above  the  pubes  when  pushed  forward  from  the  rectum,  Franco 
cut  down  upon  it  and  successfully  removed  it.  He  did  not,  however,  repeat 
the  operation,  and  suprapubic  lithotomy  cannot  be  said  to  have  become  a 
recognised  surgical  proceeding  till  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  it  was  practised  and  perfected  by  Douglas  and  Cheselden.  The  results 
obtained  were  certainly  better  than  those  of  the  median  operation  then  chiefly 
in  vogue  ;  but  after  the  perfection  of  the  lateral  operation  by  Cheselden,  supra- 
pubic Hthotomy  again  went  out  of  fashion,  being  reserved  only  for  those  cases 
in  which  the  stone  was  too  large  to  be  extracted  by  the  perineum.  The 
objections  to  the  operation  were  its  tediousness  and  painfulness,  and  the 
dangers  of  wound  of  the  peritoneum  and  urinary  extravasation.  Lately  the 
operation  has  agaui  been  revived,  at  first  with  the  idea  that  by  antiseptic  treat- 
ment the  wound  in  the  bladder  could  be  closed  by  sutures,  and  union  by  first 
intention  obtained.  The  revival  of  the  operation  has  led  to  improvements  in  the 
details  of  its  performance,  and  to  a  large  extent  it  has  replaced  other  methods. 

Operation. — The  high  operation  consists  in  making  an  incision  through 
the  abdominal  wall,  above  the  pubes,  and  opening  the  anterior  part  of  the 
bladder  below  the  reflection  of  the  peritoneum.  In  order  to  do  this  safely  it  is 
necessary  to  raise  the  apex  of  the  bladder,  and  with  it  the  peritoneum,  as  high 
as  possible  above  the  pubes.  For  this  purpose  the  most  important  measure 
consists  in  distending  the  bladder  with  water  or  air.  The  former  is  usually 
employed  ;  but  Bristowe,  of  Brooklyn,  found  by  experiment  that  by  means 
of  inflation  with  air  the  bladder  is  more  thoroughly  raised.  In  1878  Grarson 
showed  by  experiments  on  the  dead  body  that  by  injecting  the  rectum  at  the 
same  time,  the  whole  bladder  could  be  pushed  upwards  so  as  to  become  an 
abdominal  rather  than  a  pelvic  organ,  and  the  reflection  of  the  peritoneum  was 
carried  from  two  to  three  inches  above  the  pubes.     In  1880  Petersen,  of 
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Kiel,  independently  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  and  practically  applied 
to  suprapubic  lithotomy  by  introducing  an  india-rubber  bag  into  the  rectuDal 
which  was  distended  with  water  before  commencing  the  operation.  Although 
the  rectal  bag  has  been  extensively  employed,  it  must  not  be  regarded  as 
altogether  a  safe  procedure,  and  more  than  one  case  of  fatal  rupture  of  the 
rectum  has  resulted  from  the  distension.  In  children  the  rectal  bag  should 
never  be  employed  ;  in  them  the  bladder  lies  high,  and  can  easily  be  raised 
sufficiently  by  moderate  distension.  In  adults,  also,  it  should  be  dispeused 
with  unless  the  bladder  is  much  contracted,  and  raised  with  difficulty. 

The  operation  is  thus  performed  :  The  patient  should  lie  flat  on  a  table. 
His  legs  should  not  hang  over  the  end,  as  over-extension  of  the  thighs  tends  to 
tilt  the  pelvis  and  arch  the  back,  making  the  recti  tense.  The  shoulders 
should  be  slightly  raised  by  a  pillow.  The  pubes  is  first  shaved  and  the  ^vhole 
region  rendered  aseptic  by  washing  with  soap  and  water  and  afterwards  with 
carbolic  lotion  (1  in  20)  or  perchloride  of  mercury  (1  in  500).  If  the  rectal 
bag  is  likely  to  be  required  this  should  be  well  oiled  and  introduced  by 
an  assistant.  Petersen's  bag  is  pyriform,  but  MacCormac  recommends  a 
sausage-shaped  bag  as  more  closely  resembling  the  natural  form  of  the  rectum, 
A  soft  catheter  is  then  passed,  to  which  an  india-rubber  tube  is  attached  with  a 
funnel  at  the  end.  Tlirough  this  a  concentrated  cold  solution  of  boric  acid, 
warmed  to  the  proper  temperature,  is  poured  into  tlie  bladder,  and  withdrawn 
again  by  lowering  the  tube  below  the  table.  In  this  way  the  bladder  must  be 
repeatedly  washed  out.  Finally,  by  raising  the  funnel  from  two  to  three  feet 
above  the  body  the  bladder  maybe  sufficiently  distended  if  the  patient  be  fully 
under  the  anaesthetic.  Forcibly  injecting  a  fixed  amount  into  the  bladder  is 
not  free  from  danger,  and  has  been  known  to  cause  rupture.  The  catheter  is 
now  withdrawn,  and  an  india-rubber  band  or  a  piece  of  tape  fastened  round 
the  penis  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  fluid.  If  it  be  preferred  the  bladder 
may  be  injected  through  a  metal  catheter,  which  may  be  plugged  and  left  in 
as  a  guide  to  the  bladder.  If  by  this  means  the  bladder  is  not  sufficiently 
raised  above  the  pubes,  the  rectal  bag  may  be  distended  with  water,  great  care 
being  taken  to  avoid  using  much  force  lest  the  rectum  be  ruptured.  The 
quantity  injected  must  not  exceed  ten  ounces  in  the  adult.  In  children,  as 
already  stated,  the  bag  should  not  be  used. 

The  Surgeon  may  stand  on  whichever  side  he  prefers,  but  the  left  will  be 
found  most  convenient  in  the  later  stages  of  the  operation.  No  special 
instruments  are  required.  The  incision  is  made  accurately  in  the  middle  Ime, 
and  should  be  from  two  to  four  inches  in  length,  according  to  circumstances, 
the  longer  incision  being  necessary  when  the  patient  is  very  fat.  It  should 
extend  over  the  pubes  at  its  lower  end  for  about  half  an  inch.  The  pyramidales, 
if  present,  are  drawn  apart,  and  if  necessary,  notched.  The  incision  is  carefully 
deepened  exactly  in  the  middle  line,  between  the  recti  or  through  the  muscular 
tissue,  if  the  interspace  is  not  recognised,  until  the  transversal  is  fascia  is 
reached.  This  is  divided,  and  the  wound  held  widely  opened  with  retractors. 
A  varying  amount  of  fat  Avhich  lies  m  front  of  the  bladder  is  thus  exposed, 
and  must  be  carefully  dissected  through.  Some  large  veins  are  often  present 
in  this  region  ;  these  should  be  seized  with  forcipressure  forceps  before  being 
divided,  and  subsequently  ligatured.  After  carefully  dividing  the  fat  and 
pushing  it  somewhat  upwards,  so  as  possibly  to  raise  the  reflection  of  the 
peritoneum,  the  bladder  comes  into  view.    If  an  instrument  have  been  re- 
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lined  its  handle  maybe  depressed  so  as  to  make  its  point  project,  pushing 
The  before  it.    The  bladder  is  recognized  in  the  adult  by  its  muscu  ar 

Hbres  •  in  children,  Dulles  states  that  its  bluish-grey  colour  is  characteristic. 
The  bladder  having  been  fully  exposed  aud  recognized,  the  next  point  is  to 
.ecure  it  before  an  opening  is  made.    Unless  this  be  done  it  will  collapse  as 
,ou  as  it  is  punctured,  and,  sinking  down  in  the  pelvis,  may  only  be  recovered 
ibh  difficulty.    The  safest  method  is  to  pass  two  silk  stitches  through  its 
nmscular  coat,  so  as  to  obtain  a  firm  hold  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line. 
If  the  coats  are  thin,  or  if  it  be  not  intended  to  suture  the  bladder  after  the 
operation,  the  threads  mav  include  the  mucous  coat  also.    The  bladder 
beino-  thus  secured,  and  the  muscular  fibres  being  clearly  visible,  showing 
that^it  is  not  covered  by  peritoneum,  a  scalpel  is  thrust  into  it  with  the 
back  directed  upwards,  and  an  incision  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  the  finger 
IS  made  downwards  towards  the  pubes.    The  finger  is  then  inserted  and 
the  size  of  the  stone  ascertained.    If  it  be  small  it  may  at  once  be  seized  and 
removed  in  an  ordinary  pair  of  lithotomy  forceps.    If  it  be  larger  the  wound 
must  be  carefully  enlarged  downwards  with  a  probe-pomted  bistoury.  It 
is  better  to  do  this  by  cutting  than  by  stretching  or  tearing,  as  there  is  but 
little  bleeding,  and  if  it  is  intended  to  suture  the  bladder  the  wound  should 
i  be  made  as  cleanly  as  possible.    Thompson  finds  that  in  many  cases  the  stone 
.  'may  conveniently  be  removed  between  the  two  forefingers,  the  others  being 
locked  together  so  as  to  convert  the  two  hands  into  a  kind  of  forceps.  If 
the  contents  of  the  bladder  are  foul  it  is  well  to  wipe  the  wound  over  with 
chloride  of  zinc  (40  gr,  to  3]),  and  to  dust  it  with  iodoform  before  making  the 
incision  into  it.   The  stone  having  been  extracted,  the  bladder  may  be  cleaned 
with  a  sponge  to  remove  any  clots  of  blood.    If  the  wall  of  the  bladder  be 
thick  and  healthy  and  its  contents  free  from  decomposition,  the  wound 
may  be  closed  with  fine  carbolized  silk  or  catgut  sutures.    To  do  this  a  stitch 
must  first  be  passed  beyond  the  upper  part  of  the  wound,  taking  a  hold  on  the 
muscular  coat  only  on  each  side  of  the  line  of  the  incision.    By  means  of  this 
the  bladder  can  be  drawn  up  while  a  series  of  stitches  are  inserted  about  a 
sixth  of  an  inch  apart  in  the  same  way  as  in  Lembert's  suture  of  wounded 
intestine.    The  last  stitch  must  be  beyond  the  lower  end  of  the  wound.  The 
two  stitches  beyond  the  wound,  above  and  below,  are  essential  to  prevent 
leakage.    The  bladder  is  then  tested  by  distending  it  again  with  boric  acid 
solution,  and  its  cavity  is  at  the  same  time  washed  free  from  blood.    If  the 
bladder  wall  be  very  thin,  if  there  is  much  cystitis,  aud  especially  if  in 
the  case  of  a  large  stone  the  edges  of  the  wound  have  been  bruised  during 
extraction,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  close  the  vesical  opening  by  sutures, 
as  it  would  certainly  fail.    Even  Avhen  the  bladder  is  healthy,  suture  not  un- 
commonly fails,  and  for  this  reason  many  Surgeons  never  attempt  it.    If  the 
opening  is  not  closed  by  sutures  a  short  india-rubber  tube   should  be 
inserted. 

The  treatment  of  the  external  wound  varies  with  that  of  the  bladder.  If 
the  latter  has  been  closed  by  sutures,  a  drainage-tube  must  be  inserted  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  external  wound,  and  the  upper  part  may  be  closed  and  an 
antiseptic  dressing  applied.  By  this  means  an  exit  is  left  for  the  urine  if  the 
sutures  give  way.  If  a  tube  is  inserted  into  the  bladder  the  external  wound 
should  be  left  open  or  its  upper  part  closed,  according  to  its  size.  The 
strictest  antiseptic  precautions  should  be  observed  throughout  the  operation. 
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In  the  after-treatment,  if  the  bladder  has  been  closed  by  sutures,  especially 
in  children,  the  patient  may  be  allowed,  if  he  can,  to  pass  water  naturally. 
If,  however,  this  be  long  delayed  so  that  distension  of  the  bladder  is  to  be 
feared,  a  catheter  must  be  passed.  If  a  drainage-tube  has  been  inserted  into 
the  bladder  from  the  wound,  the  urine  will  escape  readily  from  it,  and  should 
be  received  in  a  large  sponge  or  in  moss  pads.  The  patient  may  lie  on  one 
side  to  facilitate  drainage.  The  tube  may  be  removed  after  three  or  four 
days. 

Other  means  of  drainage  have  been  adopted.  Thus  a  soft  rubber  catheter 
may  be  tied  into  the  urethra,  and  a  long  tube  applied  to  it  to  maintain 
drainage  ;  but  this  is  apt  to  cause  urethritis,  and  is  perfectly  useless  if  the 
bladder  ^YOund  is  freely  opened.  Perinseal  incisions  have  been  made,  but 
these  are  always  not  only  needless  but  injurious.  The  best  mode  of  treatment 
is  not  yet  certainly  determined  ;  but  probably  the  wisest  course  is  only  to 
suture  the  bladder  in  well-selected  and  favourable  cases,  and  then  to  leave  the 
external  wound  partly  open  in  case  of  failure.  In  all  other  cases  drain  from 
the  wound  with  a  good-sized  rubber  tube  retained  for  three  or  four  days. 

Various  modifications  have  been  suggested  of  the  method  of  performing 
suprapubic  cystotomy  above  described,  whether  the  operation  be  undertaken 
for  the  removal  of  a  calculus  or  for  other  purposes.  Trendelenburg  recom- 
mends that  the  patient,  instead  of  lying  on  a  flat  table,  should  be  so  placed  that 
the  pelvis  is  well  raised.  This  position  is  secured  by  raising  the  lower  part  of 
the  operating  table,  which  is  hinged  at  the  middle,  whilst  the  patient's  bent 
knees  are  held  over  the  shoulders  of  an  assistant  who  stands  on  a  stool  at 
the  foot  of  the  table.  This  position,  which  obviously  presents  several 
disadvantages,  has  not  found  much  favour  in  this  country.  Among  the 
advantages  claimed  for  it  are,  that  the  intestines  fall  away  from  the  hypo- 
gastric region,  and  that  thus  the  danger  of  wounding  the  peritoneum  is 
lessened  ;  and  secondly,  that  it  allows  a  more  thorough  examination  of  the 
parts  about  the  trigone— a  point  chiefly  of  importance  when  the  bladder  is 
opened  in  cases  of  ulceration  or  new  growth. 

Trendelenburg  has  also  advocated  the  use  of  a  transverse  incision  instead  ot 
the  longitudinal  one  usually  employed,  chiefly  with  the  objects  of  more 
certainly  avoiding  the  peritoneum  and  obtaining  a  better  view  of  the  interior 
of  the  bladder.  The  incision  is  made  close  above  the  pubes,  and  divides  the 
recti  muscles;  the  bladder  also  is  opened  transversely.  Any  advantages 
which  this  method  may  present  are  probably  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  increased  severity  of  the  operation  and  the  slower  healing  of  the  wound. 

The  special  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  operation  are  very  tew. 
Haemorrhage  from  veins  superficial  to  the  bladder  is  best  avoided  by  securing 
them  in  forcipressure  forceps  before  they  are  divided.  Wound  of  the  peritoneum 
iB  the  most  serious  accident  that  can  happen,  and  if  it  occurs  before  tne 
bladder  is  opened  the  operation  should  be  abandoned  and  repeated  at  a  subse- 
quent time  if  possible.  It  is  avoided  by  the  proper  distension  of  the  bladder 
and  if  necessary  of  the  rectum,  by  making  the  opening  downwards  towards 
the  pubes,  and  by  seeing  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  bladder  f^^'lf  before  he 
incision  is  made.  Rupture  of  the  bladder  or  rectum  by  too  forcible  injection 
is  not  likely  to  happen  if  the  operation  is  performed  as  ^.^^^'^  described 

//■  the  calculus  he  encysM-^uA  the  suprapubic  operation  should  always  d 
adopted  if  such  a  condition  is  suspected  or  known  to  exist-the  Surgeon  must 
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be  guided  by  the  position  of  the  stone  and  the  character  of  the  Ponch  in  which 
?t  lies  If  th  stone  be  found  in  a  deep  pouch  behind  the  prostate  it  rnay  be 
nnSle  to  m-ize  it  out  with  a  narrow  scoop,  as  in  a  case  successfully  tieated  by 
C^ston  BCne  The  removal  of  a  stone  from  a  sacculus  which  commum- 
"h  the  bladder  by  a  small  opening  is  attended  with  ^^^^ 
K  an  attempt  be  made  to  enlarge  the  opening  by  incision  the  greatest  care 
^^u  U  take'n  not  to  perforate  the  bladder.  The  disproj3ortion  "  t^^^^ 
^ze  of  the  calculus  and  that  of  the  opening  of  the  calculus  may  be  such  that 
the  removal  of  the  calculus  entire  is  out  of  the  question  Riymgton  and 
Hurry  Fenwick  have  successfuHy  adopted  the  expedient  of  breaking  up  the 
stone  with  a  chisel  and  mallet,  and  removing  the  fragments  ^ep^^tdy. 

The  dangers  after  the  operation  are  various.  Infiltration  of  urme  in 
the  loose  tissue  around  the  bladder  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  and  fatal.  It 
is  best  prevented  by  disturbing  this  tissue  as  little  as  possible  during  the 
operation,  especial  care  being  taken  not  to  make  a  cavity  with  the  finger 
between  the  symphysis  pubis  and  the  bladder.  If  the  wound  be  not  closed  too 
tightly  and  if  good  drainage  be  maintained  the  danger  of  infiltration  is  veiy 
small.  Secondary  haemorrhage  is  very  rare,  and  should  it  occur  it  is  the  con- 
sequence of  ulceration  of  one  of  the  large  veins  superficial  to  the  bladder. 
Septicemia  and  pyemia  are  not  more  common  than  in  other  operations  on 
the  urinary  organs,  and  are  best  prevented  by  the  strictest  attention  to  anti- 
septic details  during  the  operation,  and  the  adoption  of  some  antiseptic  treat- 
ment afterwards.    The  formation  of  a  urinary  fistula  rarely  occurs. 

The  State  of  the  Kidneys  influences  the  result  of  lithotomy  in  the  adult 
more  directly  than  any  other  condition.  If  these  organs  be  sound,  the  patient 
will  usually  recover  ;  hence  in  children,  in  whom  the  complication  of  renal 
disease  rarely  exists,  lithotomy  is  very  successful,  even  though  the  operation  is 
proportionately  far  more  severe  in  them  than  in  adults.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  kidneys  be  extensively  diseased,  the  patient  will  commonly  die,  even  though 
he  have  been  operated  upon  with  the  utmost  skill.  The  condition  of  the  kidneys 
that  is  especially  fatal  has  been  described  in  Chapter  LXV. 

Mortality.— The  older  statistics  are  of  little  value,  partly  because  until 
the  recent  revival  of  the  operation  it  was  undertaken  only  when  the  size 
of  the  stone  or  some  other  complication  made  the  perinseal  rnethods  im- 
possible, and  partly  because  the  older  operations  were  undertaken  without 
the  advantages  of  antiseptics,  and  without  the  present  means  of  raising  the 
bladder  and  its  peritoneal  investment  above  the  pubes,  and  usually  without 
efficient  drainage.    Dulles  of  New  York,  a  strong  advocate  of  the  operation, 
collected  a  total  of  465  cases  in  both  sexes  ;  of  these  135  died,  or  1  in  3-44. 
He  found  that  for  calculi  under  one  ounce  it  contrasted  very  unfavourably 
with  the  lateral,  for  those  between  one  or  two  ounces  there  was  little  difier- 
ence,  whilst  for  calculi  above  two  ounces  it  gave  by  far  the  best  results.  Of 
124  cases  operated  on  since  1879  collected  by  Dennis  of  New  York,  only  18 
died,  or  1  in  7  ;  but  of  these  deaths  7  might  fairly  be  eliminated  as  having  had 
no  direct  connection  with  the  operation.    MacCormac  collected  a  total  of  91 
operations  performed  in  this  country  from  January  1st,  1885,  to  March,  1887. 
Of  these  57  were  adults,  of  whom  18  died,  or  1  in  3*1.    Only  one  patient  died 
from  peritonitis,  and  none  from  urinary  extravasation  or  pyemia.    The  cause 
of  death  in  one  case  was  rupture  of  the  rectum  by  the  bag.    In  33  cases  the 
patients  were  under  15,  and  not  one  died.    The  stones  in  the  adults  varied 
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from  24  ounces  to  10  grains  in  weight,  and  in  the  children  from  t\  ounces  to 
35  grains.  The  bhidder  was  sutui-ed  in  18  children,  with  8  successes,  and  in 
8  adults  with  only  2.  In  one  case  tlie  operation  had  to  be  abandoned  owing 
to  the  peritoneum  covering  the  bladder  as  low  as  the  pubes. 

Lastly,  Gilbert  Barling  has  collected  IC.)  operations  performed  in  thirteen 
Hospitals  in  this  country  during  the  years  1888  to  ]8!)2  inclusive.  Of  these 
26  died,  or  1  in  6-5,  giving  a  mortahty  of  15-4  per  cent.  Four  of  the  deatlis 
can  hardly  be  attributed  to  the  operation,  as  in  8  lithotrity  and  in  1  lateral 


Fig.  853.— Lithotomy  Scalpel. 


lithotomy  had  been  attempted  before  it  was  undertaken.  Of  the  remaining 
22  deaths,  7  were  due  to  disease  of  the  kidneys,  3  to  peritonitis,  2  to  shock, 
2  to  septicasmia,  1  each  to  cellulitis,  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  scarlet  fever, 
secondary  hasmorrhage,  exhaustion  ;  in  2  no  cause  was  given. 

Lateral  Lithotomy, — The  removal  of  a  stone  from  the  bladder  through 
an  incision  in  the  left  side  of  the  perinseum  was  first  performed  by  Frere 


Pig.  854.— Probe-pointed  Lithotomy  Knife. 


Jacques,  who  demonstrated  his  operation  in  Paris  in  1697.  The  operation 
was  first  performed  on  definite  anatomical  and  surgical  principles  by  Cheselden 
of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  his  method,  modified  by  Listen,  is  that  now 
generally  adopted. 

Instruments,  &c. — The  table  for  operating  must  be  of  convenient  height, 
so  that  when  the  Surgeon  sits  on  a  rather  low  stool  the  patient's  nates  will  be 
on  a  level  with  his  breast ;  a  few  blankets  doubled  should  be  laid  upon  the 


Fig.  855. — Open-bladed  Lithotomy-forceps,  lined  with  linen. 

table,  and  covered  by  a  piece  of  mackintosh  cloth  hanging  over  the  end  :  and 
a  tray  of  sawdust  placed  under  it  on  the  floor.  The  instruments  necessary  are 
the  following  : — a  pair  of  lithotomy-tapes,  a  sharp  and  probe-pointed  scalpel, 
a  staff,  forceps,  and  scoops  of  various  sizes,  and  a  tube.  To  these  may  be 
added  a  searcher,  and  a  brass  injecting  syringe. 

The  tapes  should  be  of  coarse  flannel,  about  three  yards  long. by  three  inches 
broad. 

The  scalpel  should  be  broad-bladed  and  straight-backed.  For  the  adult  it 
may  be  of  the  size  and  the  shape  represented  (Fig.  853)  ;  for  children  it  may 
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be  made  a  little  smaller.  A  p'ohe-pointed  motomy  Imife  of  the  size  and  shape 
here  represented  should  also  be  at  hand  (Fig.  854). 

The  should  have  a  deep  groove  on  its  left  side,  occupying  nearly  one- 
third  of  tiie  instrument ;  it  should  be  well  curved,  of  as  large  a  size  as  the 
urethra  will  admit,  and  have  a  roughened  handle  (Fig.  860).  .    , , 

The  fmxeps  must  not  be  too  heavy,  but  should  be  of  a  good  length  m  the 
handles,  and  have  the  joint  well  set  back  ;  the  inside  of  the  blades,  as  recom- 
mended by  Liston,  should  be  lined  with  linen,  to  prevent  the  stone  from 
filippino-  (Ficr.  856).  Coxeter  has  made  them  with  open  blades,  but  lined 
with  liSen  as  heretofore  (Fig.  855)  ;  in  this  way,  as  there  is  less  metal,  the 
weight  is  diminished,  and  the  diameter  of  the  instrument  with  a  stone  m  its 
grasp  is  materially  lessened.  The  ordinary  forceps  are  straight,  but  it  is  ad- 
vantageous to  be  provided  with  some  that  are  curved  (Fig.  857).  The  handles 
should  be  made  with  a  loop  on  one  side  and  a  ring  on  the  other  ;  the  ring  for 


Fig.  856.— 
Forceps. 


Fig.  85T.— 
Curved  Forceps. 


Fig.  858.— 
Scoop  in  HancUe. 


Fig.  859.- 
Scoop. 


Fig.  860. 
— Staft-. 


Fig.  861.- 
Searclier. 


the  thumb  should  be  placed  somewhat  obliquely.  The  scoops  of  different 
sizes,  and  curved,  can  be  used  most  conveniently  when  fixed  in  roughened 
handles  (Figs.  858  and  859).  The  hole  should  be  of  gum-elastic,  well  rounded 
at  the  end,  and  provided  with  silver  rings,  and  may  be  petticoated.  The 
searchet-  is  a  shghtly  curved  sound,  having  a  bulbous  extremity  (Fig.  861). 
The  syringe  should  be  provided  with  Gross's  ball  nozzle,  which  propels  a 
reversed  current. 

In  describing  the  operation  of  lateral  lithotomy,  we  shall  first  of  all 
examine  seriatim  the  different  steps  of  an  operation  that  presents  no  unusual 
complication  or  difficulty  ;  we  shall  then  consider  the  difficulties  that  may  be 
met  with,  the  accidents  that  may  occur  during  the  operation,  and  the  principal 
sources  of  danger  and  the  causes  of  death  after  its  performance. 

Operation.^ — The  patient  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible  for  about  a 
week  or  ten  days  preceding  the  operation  ;  his  diet  should  be  properly  regu- 
lated, and  the  bowels  properly  relieved.  On.  the  day  preceding  the  operation, 
a  dose  of  castor-oil  or  some  other  aperient  should  be  administered ;  and  on  the 
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mormng  of  the  operation  the  rectum  must  be  emptied  by  means  of  an  enema 
If  necessary  the  periuuium  should  be  shaved. 

After  the  anassthetic  has  been  administered  all  the  urine  in  the  bladder 
should  be  drawn  off,  and  the  organ  injected  with  about  six  or  eight  ounces  of 
warm  boric  acid  lotion,  in  order  to  steady  it  and  to  facilitate  the  seizure  and 
extraction  of  the  stone.  The  Surgeon  then  introduces  a  full-sized  staff,  which 
he  uses  as  a  sound,  in  order  to  feel  for  the  calculus.  If  he  detects  it,  he  pro- 
ceeds with  the  operation  ;  if  he  cannot  detect  it,  the  operation  'must  be 
deferred,  for  it  is  an  imperative  rule  that  lithotomy  should  never  be  performed 
unless  the  stone  can  be  felt  vnth  the  staff  immediately  before  cutting,  as  the 
point  of  this,  though  apparently  in  the  bladder,  might  be  actually  engaged  in 
a  false  passage.  The  stone,  then,  having  been  felt,  the  patient  is  to  be  firmly 
tied  up.  This  is  done  by  making  a  clove-hitch  on  the  tape,  and  passing  it 
round  the  wrist,  after  which  the  ends  of  the  tape  are  passed  round  the  instep 
and  hand  in  a  figure-of-8,  as  in  Fig.  862.    Some  Surgeons  prefer  leather 

anklets,  which  are  attached  to 
collars  round  the  wrists  by  hooks ; 
but  these  take  longer  to  apply, 
and  have  no  particular  advantage 
over  the  tapes.  The  patient  is 
now  brought  to  the  end  of  the 
table,  so  that  his  nates  project 
beyond  it,  where  he  is  to  be 
securely  held  on  each  side  by  an 
assistant,  who  grasps  the  foot  in 
his  hand,  places  the  patient's  knee 
under  his  arm,  and  draws  the  limb 
well  aside,  so  that  the  perinseum 
may  be  fairly  exposed.  In  a 
patient  on  whom  I  once  operated 
this  could  not  be  done,  owing  to 
the  left  hip  being  stiffened  by 
chronic  rheumatic  arthritis ;  but  I 
did  not  experience  any  particular 
difficulty  in  the  operation,  though  somewhat  inconvenienced  by  the  position  of 
the  Hmb.  The  Surgeon  then,  seating  himself  before  the  patient,  introduces 
his  finger  into  the  rectum.  This  is  done  with  three  objects  :  first,  to  ascertain 
the  depth  of  the  perinaeum  by  feeling  for  the  apex  of  the  prostate  ;  secondly, 
to  make  sure  that  the  rectum  is  empty  ;  and  thirdly,  to  cause  a  contraction  of 
the  gut,  which  will  keep  it  out  of  the  way  during  the  first  incision.  The  staff 
must  then  be  given  into  the  charge  of  a  trusty  assistant,  who  stands  on  the 
patient's  left,  and  raises  the  scrotum  with  the  left  hand  whilst  he  holds  the 
staff  in  the  right  (Fig.  862). 

The  Surgeon  then  sees  that  the  staff  is  held  in  the  way  in  which  he  prefers 
it.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  it  may  be  held  :  it  may  either  be  drawn 
well  up  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  or  it  may  be^pushed  somewhat  down,  and 
slightly  turned  towards  the  left  of  the  perineum.  Listen  always  employed 
the  first  method,  which  I  certainly  think  is  the  better,  as  it  increases 
the  space  between  the  urethra  and  the  rectum,  and  lessens  the  danger  of 
wounding  the  gut,  which  more  than  counterbalances  the  advantage  of  tiie 
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Fig.  802.— Position  of  Patient  and  Line  of  Incision  in 
Lateral  Lithotomy. 
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other  method-that  of  bringing  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  nearer 

'"m'ext!™!  incision  is  made  by  entering  the  knife  i-. -pl.»^^^^^^^^^^  f^'^ 
hwnm  one  inch  and  a  half  above  the  anus,  and  carrying  it  downwards  and 
r^'ds  un  n  it  reaches  a  point  that  is  just  below  the  anus,  but  abou  onc- 
?h  Id  nearer  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  than  to  the  margin  of  the  anal 

pertu  e  Figs.  8(i2  and  864).   The  depth  to  which  this  incs.on  shou  d  b 
carried  must  vary  according  to  the  fatness  of  the  patient ;  usually  froni  about 
th -ee-quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch,  but  not  so  deeply  above  as  below.  By 

his  inc  sion  the  skin,  superficial  fascia,  subcutaneous  fat,  and  inferior  haemor- 

t  dal  vessels  are  diWded.    After  it  is  completed,  the  kn^e  is  .agam  mt«. 

luced  a  little  below  the  upper  part  of  the  wound,  and  the  blade  is  run  lightly 
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Fig.  863.— Second  Stage  of  Litliotomy. 
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downwards  over  any  resisting  structures  ;  the  left  forefinger  being  placed  at 
the  middle  of  the  wound,  so  as  to  protect  the  rectum.  In  this  way  the  triangular 
space  is  opened  between  the  accelerator  urinse,  the  erector  penis,  and  the  trans- 
Tersalis  perinfei  muscles;  and  as  the  knife  is  carried  downwards,  the  last-named 
muscle,  the  transversalis  perin^i  artery,  and  some  areolar  tissue  are  cut  through. 
The  lower  border  of  the  triangular  ligament  also  is  notched  so  as  to  open  up  the 
space  between  the  two  layers  of  the  ligament,  in  which  the  membranous  part 
of  the  urethra  lies.  The  knife  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  left  index-finger  is 
pushed  deeply  into  this  space  until  the  edge  of  the  nail  is  lodged  in  the  groove 
of  the  staff,  which  can  be  felt  just  anterior  to  the  prostate,  thinly  covered  by 
the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  and  the  constrictor  urethras  muscle. 
The  point  of  the  knife  is  then  pushed  through  the  urethra  at  its  membranous 
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part  iuto  the  groove  of  the  staff,  above  the  index-finger,  which  protects 
presses  to  the  right  the  recttim  lying  beneath  it  (Fig.  863). 

When  the  knife  is  felt  to  be  well  lodged  in  the  groove,  it's  handle  is  slightly 
depressed,  so  that  the  point  may  be  raised  ;  at  the  same  time  the  blade  should 
be  somewhat  lateralized  so  that  its  side  lies  parallel  to  the  ramus  of  the 
ischium.  If  the  edge  be  turned  too  directly  downwards  towards  the  mesial 
line,  the  rectum  may  be  wounded  ;  and  if  it  be  directed  too  much  outwards 
the  internal  pudic  artery  will  be  endangered  ;  hence  the  mid  course  is  the 
proper  one. 

The  Surgeon,  keeping  the  knife  steadily  fn  this  position,  and  pressing  the 
point  firmly  against  the  side  of  the  groove  of  the  staff,  which  he  must  never 
for  a  moment  lose,  pushes  it  forwards,  dividing  the  membranous  part  of  the 
urethra,  the  anterior  part  of  the  prostate  gland  and  the  sheath  enclosing  it, 
and  a  few  fibres  of  the  levator  ani  (levator  prostata),  and  thus  makes  an  entry 


Fig.  864. — Muscles  of  PerinaRuni  (from  a  model  by  Rauber).  The  extent  of  the  superficial  incision  is  indicatt  'l 
by  a  thick  line  ;  that  of  the  deep  part  of  the  incision  by  the  continuous  part  of  the  line  only. 


into  the  bladder  (Fig.  683)  ;  he  then  withdraws  the  knife,  keeping  its  back 
against  the  staff,  so  as  not  to  enlarge  the  extent  of  the  incision  in  the  prostate. 
Through  this,  and  along  the  staff,  he  then  pushes  his  left  index-finger  until  it 
reaches  the  bladder,  when  he  endeavours  to  feel  the  calculus  with  its  tip. 
Should  his  finger  be  short,  the  perineeum  deep,  or  the  prostate  enlarged,  he 
may  be  unable  to  reach  the  bladder  in  this  way  ;  and  must  then  introduce  a 
blunt  gorget,  as  recommended  by  Cheselden,  in  order  to  dilate  the  aperture  in 
the  prostate.  If  he  use  his  finger  for  this  purpose,  he  gives  it  a  twist  or  two 
after  passing  it  through  the  prostate,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  aperture  through 
which  it  is  entered.  Having  made  sure  that  it  is  in  the  bladder,  and  having, 
if  possible,  felt  the  stone,  he  directs  the  assistant  to  withdraw  the  staff  from 
the  urethra. 

Here  let  us  pause,  and  examine  the  principal  points  in  the  first  and  second 
stages  of  the  operation.  It  will  be  observed  that,  in  accordance  with  the  best 
authorities  upon  this  subject,  and  Avith  my  own  experience,  I  have  recoiu- 
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mended  the  external  incision  to  be  free,  the  rectum  to  be  protected  by  the 
kft  index-finger,  the  knife  to  be  lateralized  during  and  alter  the  opening  of 
the  urethra,  and  the  deep  incision  to  be  limited.  . 

1  The  Position  of  the  Knife  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  especially 
durino-  the  deep  or  second  incision.  At  this  stage  of  the  operation  the  edge 
should  be  lateralized;  that  is,  directed  about  midway  between  the  horizontal 
and  perpendicular  positions,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  blade  lies  nearly 
parallel  to  the  ramus  of  the  ischium.  The  manner  of  holding  the  knife  has 
been  much  discussed,  and  necessarily  varies  with  different  Surgeons.  I  believe 
it  signifies  little  how  the  handle  of  the  instrument  is  held  between  the 


Fig.  S65.— Position  of  Hand  and  Knife 
(Fcrgusson). 


Fig.  866.— Position  of  Hand  and  Knife 
(Liston). 


Surgeon's  fingers,  provided  the  edge  be  never  turned  upwards,  but  be  always 
kept  well  lateralized,  with  the  point  steadily  pressed  into  the  groove  of  the 
staff.  In  the  first  incision,  most  operators,  I  beheve,  hold  the  knife  under  the 
hand,  as  represented  in  Fig.  865  ;  a  position  which  that  excellent  lithotomist, 
Fergusson,  preserved  throughout  the  operation.  Liston,  in  the  early  part  of 
his  career,  appears  to  have  held  the  knife,  in  the  second  stage  of  the  operation, 
aiove  the  hand  ;  and  in  all  the  representations  that  he  has  left  of  his  opera- 
tion, he  has  depicted  the  knife  and  hands  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  866. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  as  Fergusson  has  pointed  out,  that  in  actual 
practice,  at  least  after  his  first  few 
years  as  an  operator,  he  held  the 
knife  under  the  hand,  with  the  index- 
finger  upon  the  side  or  the  back 
of  the  blade. 

For  my  own  part,  I  should  say  that, 
in  operating  on  a  child,  or  on  an  adult 
•with  a  shallow  perinseum,  the  knife  is 
most  conveniently  held  as  represented 
in  Fig.  865.  But  if  the  patient  be  fat,  and  the  perinseum  deep,  then  I  think 
that  it  is  a  question  whether  greater  steadiness  may  not  sometimes  be  secured 
by  holding  the  knife  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  gorget,  with  the  index-finger 
perhaps  a  little  more  upon  the  side  of  the  handle  (Figs.  863  and  867) ;  in  this 
way  the  point  is  firmly  pressed  into  the  groove  of  the  staff,  out  of  which  it 
cannot  slip,  as  it  is  supported  by  the  index-finger  being  somewhat  under  it. 
The  section  of  the  prostate  is  thus  made  by  a  steady  thrust  of  the  knife 
forwards  and  not  by  any  cutting  movement  downwards.  No  danger  can 
result  in  the  deep  incision  from  pushing  the  point  of  the  knife  up  into  the 
groove  of  the  staff ;  but  there  is  great  danger  of  missing  the  bladder,  and 


Pig.  867.— Position  of  Hand  and  Knife  (Author). 
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entering  the  recto-vesicul  space,  if  it  be  at  all  depressed  and  the  handle  raised 
though  this  cannot  always  be  avoided  if  the  staff  be  pushed  deeply  into 
the  bladder.  It  may  happen  that  the  knife  will  not  run  readily  alon«r  the 
groove,  if  its  blade  form  too  small  an  angle  with  the  part  of  the  staff,  with 
which  it  is  in  contact.  The  hand  must  then  be  slightly  raised  and  de- 
pressed again  as  the  knife  glides  along  the  curve  of  the  staff"  into  the  l:)ladder 
so  that  the  point  may  be  kept  well  in  the  groove,  and  all  risk  of  slipping  out 
avoided. 

2.  The  Incision  into  the  Prostate  must  be  at  least  of  sufficient  size  to 
admit  the  tip  of  the  index-finger  readily.  The  extent  to  which  it  should  be 
carried  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  and  of  wide  diversity  of 
opinion  ;  John  Bell  advising  that  the  incision  should  reach  backwards  to 
the  bladder,  and  Scarpa,  that  it  should  not  exceed  five  lines  in  adults  and  two 
in  children.  The  danger,  however,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  does  not  consist 
in  the  section  of  the  prostate  itself  but  in  cutting  beyond  it  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  open  up  the  loose  areolar  tissue  surrounding  the  bladder,  which  would 
expose  the  patient  to  the  danger  of  urinary  infiltration  and  diff'use  inflam- 
mation. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  by  some  Surgeons  that  a  stone  of  moderate  size 
could  be  extracted  through  the  prostate  without  tearing  the  fibrous  capsule  of 
the  gland  derived  from  the  recto-vesical  fascia,  which  was  asserted  to  remain 
uninjured,  and  to  prevent  infiltration  of  urine  into  the  surrounding  parts. 
Experiment)  on  the  dead  body,  and  the  post-mortem  examination  of  those  who 
died  after  lithotomy,  clearly  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  these  views.  No 
stone  of  one  inch  in  diameter  can  be  removed  through  a  healthy  prostate 
without  dividing  the  gland  and  its  capsule  for  a  considerable  part  of  their 
length,  and  if  the  calculus  be  of  considerable  size,  the  rent  will  be  ibund  to 
extend  backwards  in  the  floor  of  the  bladder,  some  way  towards  the  left  ureter. 
The  danger  of  urinary  infiltration  is  not  in  the  external  parts  of  the  wound, 
but  in  the  loose  subperitoneal  tissue  ;  and  that  distinguished  anatomist,  Ellis, 
taught  many  years  ago  that  the  separation  between  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis 
and  the  external  parts  in  which  a  lithotomy  wound  can  be  safely  made  is  not 
the  sheath  of  the  prostate  but  the  lateral  and  anterior  true  hgameuts  of  the 
bladder,  or,  in  other  words,  the  recto-vesical  fascia.  Hence  the  incision  may 
be  safely  carried  though  the  whole  length  of  the  lower  and  outer  side  of  the 
prostate  up  to  the  very  neck  of  the  bladder,  provided  it  do  not  pass  beyond 
the  attachment  of  the  lateral  ligament,  and  so  open  up  the  loose  subperitoneal 

There  are,  however,  other  dangers  besides  extravasation  of  urine  that  may 
arise  from  too  free  use  of  the  knife  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  wound,  especially 
hemorrhage  from  the  venous  plexus  surrounding  the  prostate  and  wound  of 
the  rectum.  For  these  reasons  I  prefer  to  incise  the  prostate  to  a  moderate 
extent,  enlarging  the  aperture  by  stretching  with  the  finger. 

In  the  section  of  the  prostate,  then,  two  points  have  specially  to  be  attendea 
to  •  one  is  that  the  knife  in  entering  be  not  pushed  forwards  at  too  great  an 
angle  with  the  staff',  so  as  to  cut  widely  ;  and  the  other  is,  that  in  its  witli- 
di-awal  the  blade  be  kept  steadily  in  contact  with  the  staff  Indeed  I  believe 
that  there  is  more  danger  of  doing  mischief  in  the  withdrawal  than  in  the 
entry  of  the  knife  ;  for,  if  it  leave  the  staff  for  a  moment,  all  guide  is  lost,  and 
the  edge  may  sweep  downwards  through  the  base  of  the  prostate  and  the  neck 
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of  the  bladder.  As  the  knife  is  withdrawn,  the  left  index-finger_  is  pushed 
forwards  into  the  aperture  in  the  prostate,  which  is  then  dilated  by  its  pressure 
to  a  sufficient  extent  for  the  introduction  of  the  forceps,  which  are  slipped  in 
as  the  finger  is  withdrawn,  and  for  the  extraction  of  the  stone.  This  part 
of  the  operation  may  very  conveniently  be  performed,  as  was  usually  done  by 
Listen,  at  the  moment  when  the  Surgeon  is  stooping  down,  engaged  in 
selectino-  his  forceps.  The  dilatation  of  the  prostate  is  readily  effected  ;  tor 
this  structure,  though  dense,  is  friable,  and  breaks  down  easily  under  somewhat 
forcible  pressure  with  the  finger.  In  this  way,  by  a  moderate  section  of  the 
apex  of  the  prostate,  followed  by  simple  dilatation  with  the  finger,  sufficient  space 
will  be  obtained  for  the  extraction  of  all  moderate-sized  calculi,  without  the 
employment  of  any  violence. 

But  another  obstacle  exists  which  will  prevent  the  dilatation  of  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  to  any  very  material  extent,  without  an  amount  of  bruising,  or 
laceration,  or  even  rupture  that  would  probably  prove  fatal  to  the  patient. 
This  obstacle  consists  of  a  firm  resisting  tissue,  which  has  been  described  by 
Tyrrell  as  "  an  elastic  ring,"  surrounding  the  neck  of  the  bladder  ;  by  Liston 
as  "  a  fibrous  or  ligamentous  band  surrounding  the  orifice  of  the  bladder,  into 
which  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  organ  are  inserted."  If  this  ring  or  band  be 
ruptured,  either  by  the  finger  or  by  the  expansion  of  the  forceps,  fatal  conse- 
quences will  ensue  ;  but  if  it  be  divided,  the  other  tissues,  as  Liston  obsei-ves, 
will  yield  to  an  inconceivable  extent,  without  injury  to  the  recto-vesical  fascia. 
The  division  of  this  ring  must  be  practised  only  to  a  very  hmited  extent.  I 
believe  that  it  is  always  effected  in  the  act  of  pushing  the  scalpel  inwards  into 
the  bladder  ;  a  mere  notching  of  the  fibres  of  the  ring,  indeed,  is  sufficient  to 
allow  the  requisite  expansion  to  take  place  when  pressure  is  applied. 

In  thus  describing  the  mode  of  incising  the  prostate  and  neck  of  the  bladder, 
I  have  generally  used  the  term  "  dilatation  ;  "  and  I  believe  that,  by  a  simple 
process  of  dilatation  or  expansion  of  these  parts,  and  without  any  violence 
whatever,  small  calculi  under  an  inch  in  diameter  may  be  extracted.    But  in 
removing  stones  of  greater  magnitude  than  this,  I  believe  that  the  process  of 
expansion  of  the  prostate  and  neck  of  the  bladder,  whether  effected  by  the 
finger,  by  a  blunt  gorget,  or  by  the  opening  up  of  the  blades  of  the  forceps,  is 
a  process  of  laceration  rather  than  of  dilatation,  as  I  have  frequently  had 
occasion  to  observe  in  experiments  made  on  the  dead  subject.    If  this  lacera- 
tion be,  however,  confined  to  the  substance  of  the  prostate,  and  do  not  extend 
through  the  lateral  ligament  of  the  bladder,  no  harm  results.    It  is  difficult, 
with  ordinary  force,  to  lacerate  the  dense  ligament.    This  structure,  therefore, 
remains  as  a  barrier  between  the  pelvic  areolar  tissue  and  the  external  wound, 
preventing  the  possibility  of  the  infiltration  of  urine  into  the  subperitoneal 
areolar  tissue,  and  lessening  materially  the  chance  of  diffuse  inflammation. 
But  if,  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  stone,  or  by  an  undue  expansion  of  the  blades 
of  the  forceps,  the  Surgeon  feel  the  sudden  giving  way  of  a  tense  annular 
structure,  he  may  be  sure  that  the  lateral  ligament  has  been  torn,  and  fatal 
mischief  will  probably  ensue. 

Extraction  of  the  Stone. — A  forceps  of  sufficient  length,  of  a  size  pro- 
portioned to  that  of  the  calculus,  and  previously  warmed  by  immersion  in 
tepid  water,  must  be  slid  along  the  index-finger,  which  is  kept  in  the  wound, 
and  by  which  the  neck  of  the  bladder  should  be  drawn  somewhat  down  so  as 
to  meet  the  instrument.    In  this  way,  also,  the  stone  may  often  be  fixed  by 
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the  point  of  the  finger,  and  its  position  thus  accurately  determined.  The 
forceps  having-  been  introduced  closed,  the  finger  is  withdrawn,  wiien  a  jriigh 
of  fluid  will  usually  take  place  through  the  wound,  if  it  have  not  already 
escaped  at  the  time  when  the  incision  is  made  through  the  prostate.  By  thig 
gush  the  calculus  may  sometimes  be  carried  into  the  grasp  of  the  instrument  • 
most  commonly,  however,  the  stone  requires  to  be  felt  for  with  the  closed 
forceps.  When  its  position  has  been  ascertained,  usually  at  the  fundus,  the 
blades  of  the  instrument  are  opened  ;  and  by  pushing  one  against  the  wall  of 


Fig,  868.— Direction  of  Forceps  iu  Extraction  of  Stone. 

the  bladder,  and  giving  it  a  slight  shake,  the  calculus  generally  drops  between 
them  ;  though  occasionally  it  is  somewhat  troublesome  to  seize,  and  this, 
indeed,  often  constitutes  the  most  tedious  and  annoying  part  of  the  operation. 
Fergusson  advised  holding  the  forceps  transversely,  opening  them  as  widely  as 
possible,  then  giving  a  quarter  turn  so  as  to  make  the  lower  blade  scoop  along 
the  floor  of  the  bladder,  when  on  closing  the  forceps  the  stone  will  usually  be 
caught.  The  stone  is  then  drawn  downwards  through  the  wound.  If  it  be 
small,  it  may  be  extracted  at  once  without  any  difficulty  ;  if  it  be  of  moderate 

size,  the  finger  should  be  introduced  along 
the  blades,  in  order  to  feel  whether  it  is  in  a 
proper  position  for  extraction.  If  its  long 
axis  lie  across  the  wound,  this  must  be 
changed  ;  and  it  must  then  be  withdrawn  by 
a  kind  of  to-and-fro  movement  in  the  direc- 

Fig.  869.— Position  of  Finger  and  Scoop  m  -0,1  i   •     /tt  o^•Q^ 

Extracting  Stone.  tiou  of  the  axis  of  the  pelvis  (ing.  8bb). 

Should  the  stone  unfortunately  be  broken, 
or  should  there  be  several  small  calculi,  the  fragments  may  generally  be  best 
removed  by  means  of  the  scoop  (Fig.  869).  In  the  event  of  fracture  occurring, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  wash  out  the  bladder  repeatedly  with  tepid  water, 
injected  by  means  of  a  brass  syringe  through  a  tube  introduced  by;the  wound. 

If  the  perinteum  be  very  deep,  and  the  prostate  enlarged,  it  may  happen 
that  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  so  far  removed  from  the  surface  that  the  finger 
cannot  reach  its  interior.  In  these  circumstances,  the  Surgeon  must  be 
careful,  in  passing  the  forceps,  that  the  instrument  do  not  slip  to  the  side  of 
the  incision,  the  guide  and  support  of  the  index-finger  being  lost.    In  two  or 
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hree  cases  of  this  kind  that  have  occurred  to  me,  I  have  directed  the  assistant 
.  ho  hetl  the  staff  not  to  withdraw  it,  but  using  it  as  a  gaide,  have  shpped  the 
•orceps  along  its  groove  and  over  its  concavity,  in  this  way  making  it  enter 
he  bladder  with  the  greatest  ease. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  extract  the  stone  without  breaking  it,  01 
\en  chipping  fragments  from  it  with  the  blades  of  the  forceps.    No  effort 
insistent  with  the  safety  of  the  patient  should  be  spared  in  attaining  this 
lesirable  result ;  not  for  the  sake  of  any  vain  display  of  manual  skill,  but  from 
i  reo-ard  to  the  well-being  of  the  patient.    If  the  stone  be  broken  by  the 
ittempt  at  extraction,  what  happens  ?    The  Surgeon  is  obliged  repeatedly 
,)  introduce  the  forceps  and  the  scoop  in  his  attempts  to  clear  the  bladder  ;  the 
imcous  membrane  of  which  is  liable  to  be  braised  and  excoriated  in  the 
-ndeavour  to  seize  the  fragments.     The  bladder  requires  to  be  frequently 
^vashed  out  with  copious  injections  of  tepid  water,  and  the  operation  thus 
Decomes  dangerously  prolonged.    Even  after  much  time  has  been  spent  in 
these  efforts,  fragments  are  apt  to  be  left  behind  which  may  occasion  great 
irritation,  and,  if  retained,  will  form  the  nuclei  of  future  calculi. 

In  children,  and  indeed  in  most  cases  in  which  the  perineum  is  not  very  deep, 
^0  that  after  the  introduction  of  the  finger  the  stone  can  be  felt  and  hooked 
forwards,  the  scoop  is  a  most  convenient  instrument  for  its  extraction ;  and  in 
I  hese  cases  I  have  often  employed  it  in  preference,  to  the  forceps. 
'  After  the  calculus  has  been  removed,  it  must  be  examined  for  facets,  and 
rhe  finger  must  be  passed  into  the  bladder  and  its  cavity  explored  while  firm 
pressure  is  made  above  the  pubes.  In  this  way  the  whole  interior  of  the 
bladder  is  easily  explored  except  in  those  cases  in  which  the  peringeum  is 
unusually  deep.  The  interior  of  the  bladder  may  be  further  explored  by 
means  of  a  searcher ;  and  if  other  stones  be  found,  they  must  be  dealt  with  in 
the  same  way  as  the  first. 

If  the  urine  has  been  foul  before  the  operation,  it  is  well  to  sponge  the 
surface  of  the  wound  over  with  chloride  of  zinc  (gr.  40  to  5j.),  and  to  apply 
iodoform. 

The  gum-elastic  tule  may  then  be  introduced,  and  secured  with  tapes  to  a 
band  round  the  patient's  abdomen.  This  tube  must  be  kept  free  from  coagula 
by  introducing  a  feather  into  it  from  time  to  time.  The  tube  is  of  great 
service  in  preventing  the  wound  from  becoming  blocked  up  by  coagula,  by 
which  a  free  escape  of  the  urine  would  be  interfered  with.  By  means 
of  this  tube  a  ready  outlet  is  given  to  the  urine,  the  chance  of  infiltration 
is  lessened,  and  if  there  be  haemorrhage  the  wound  may  readily  be  plugged 
i'()und  it. 

After-treatment. — After  the  operation,  the  patient  must  be  removed  to  a 
l)ed,  which  should  be  properly  arranged  by  having  a  large  square  of  macintosh 
|jut  across  it.  On  this  a  folded  sheet  should  be  laid,  Avhich  must  be  rolled  up 
on  the  further  side,  so  that,  as  it  becomes  wetted  by  the  escape  of  urine,  it 
may  be  drawn  across  from  under  the  patient.  This  must  be  changed  fre- 
quently in  order  to  keep  him  clean  and  dry.  A  full  dose  of  tincture  of  opium 
III  barley-water  should  then  be  given  ;  a  warm  flannel  laid  across  the  abdomen ; 
plenty  of  barley-water  allowed  for  drink,  and  nothing  but  rice-milk  or  light 
[judding  for  diet  during  the  first  three  or  four  days.  After  this  some  broth 
may  be  allowed,  and  the  quantity  of  food  gradually  increased.  Occasionally, 
iiowcver,  it  may  be  necessary  to  depart  from  this  routine  system  of  dieting  ; 
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and  I  have,  with  oreat  advantage,  allowed  wine,  and  even  brand v,  a  day  or 
two  after  the  operation.  " ' 

At  the  end  of  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours  the  tube  may  be  removed  the 
sides  of  tlie  incision  by  that  time  having  become  glazed  over,  and  little  danger 
of  infiltration  existing.  The  patient,  who  ujj  to  this  time  has  been  lying  on 
his  back,  should  then  be  directed  to  change  his  posture,  first  to  one  side\nd 
then  to  the  other.  The  buttocks  and  hips  should  be  well  smeared  M'ith 
vaseline,  so  as  to  prevent  the  irritating  effects  of  the  urine,  which  continues 
to  tiow  entirely  through  the  wound,  and  may  be  received  in  a  large  carbolised 
sponge,  which  must  be  changed  frequently.  About  the  fourth  or  fifth  day 
the  urine  frequently  ceases  suddenly  to  flow  from  the  wound,  escaping  by  the 
urethra.  This  is  owing  to  the  prostate  becoming  turgid  from  inflammatory 
swelling,  and  thus  blocking  up  the  aperture  in  it ;  but  as  this  swelling  goes 
down,  in  the  course  of  a  d^y  or  two,  the  urine  usually  escapes  by  the  wound 
again,  and  continues  to  do  so  in  gradually  decreasing  quantities  until  the 
aperture  is  finally  closed,  which  happens  usually  at  about  the  end  of  fourteen 
or  eighteen  days;  though  in  patients  who  have  sufi'ered  from  phosphatic 
calculus  it  sometimes  takes  a  longer  period,  owing  to  the  broken  state  of  the 
general  health.  Should  the  wound  fall  into  a  sloughy  state,  the  patient  must 
be  put  on  a  very  generous  diet,  with  even  a  free  allowance  of  stimulants  ;  and 
the  tincture  of  benzoin  may  be  daily  applied.  When  slow  in  healing,  it  may  be 
stimulated  with  nitrate  of  silver  applied  to  the  bottom  ;  and,  should  a  fistulous 
aperture  be  left,  that  may  be  touched  with  the  cautery.  After  the  operation, 
appropriate  constitutional  treatment  should  be  continued  for  some  time  in 
order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  disease. 

lateral  Lithotomy  in  Boys  under  the  age  of  jmberty  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  the  great  operations  in  Surgery.  The  following  points  are 
worthy  of  note,  and  should  be  remembered  by  the  Surgeon  in  proceeding  to 
operate  on  children  : — 

1.  The  urethra  will  commonly  be  found  larger  than  would  perhaps  at  firs! 
be  expected,  readily  admitting  a  No.  8  or  9  stafi'. 

2.  The  perinseum  is  usually  very  vascular  in  consequence  of  the  straminf;- 
produced  by  the  irritation  of  the  calculus. 

3.  There  is  often  from  the  same  cause  a  tendency  to  prolapse  of  the 
rectum. 

4.  As  the  prostate  is  a  rudimentary  organ,  the  deep  incision  necessarily 
passes  beyond  its  limits  into  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

5.  The  tissues  are  more  yielding,  and  more  readily  lacerable  under  the 
finger. 

6.  The  most  important  point,  however,  is,  that  the  bladder  lies  high, 
being  rather  in  the  abdomen  than  in  the  pelvis  ;  hence,  it  is  of  importance 
to  raise  the  point  of  the  knife  somewhat  more  than  in  the  adult  in  making  the 
deep  incision,  and  to  be  careful  that  it  do  not  slip  into  the  tissues  between 
the  rectum  and  the  bladder,  which  may  happen  unless  this  precaution  be 
taken.  I  have  known  this  to  occur  in  several  instances  to  experienced 
Surgeons,  the  forceps  being  passed  into  this  space  under  the  supposition  of 
its  being  in  the  bladder  ;  and  in  every  case  the  patient  died  unrelieved.  This 
accident  is  the  more  likely  to  happen,  because  in  boys  the  parts  are  very 
yielding,  and  readily  admit  of  being  pushed  before  the  knife  or  finger  ;  and 
the  finger  may  thus  pass  between  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  the  pubes,  or 
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into  the  loose  areolar  tissue  between  the  rectum  and  the  bladder.   The  urethra 
eng  ope^^^^^^  escapes;  and  the  burgeon  introduces  his  fingeiwn^^^^^^^ 

d  tinct  cavit;,  which  he  believes  to  be  the  interior  of  the  bladder,  but  ^  h  d 
?  n  ttns,  bui  the  recto-vesical  space.   The  liability  to  the  occ~ 
atal  accident  is  materially  lessened  by  injecting  the  bladder  ^%  .ith  te^^^^ 
,vater,  by  which  it  is  steadied  and  brought  bwer  down,    ^ut  n  younS  bo^^^^ 
lithotomy  is  from  this  cause  always  an  anxious  operation.    It  falls  to  t  e 
ot  0  but  few  Surgeons  of  experience  in  lithotomy  to  pass  through  an  active 
tfesslTnallifewLut  meeting  with  difficulty  and  -iety  m  opera  m^^^^^ 
bovs  •  and  when  such  an  untoward  accident  occurs,  those  will  be  the  most 
charitable  in  their  judgment  of  others,  who  have  themselves  had  the  mos 
experience  in  the  opemtion  and  have  had  most  frequently  to  encounter  its 

intrinsic  difficulties.  ,       .    ,  i  j.-  i 

In  order  then,  to  obviate  the  special  dangers  that  have  ]ust  been  mentioned 
as  likely  to  occur  in  lateral  lithotomy  in  boys,  the  following  pomts  should  be 

attended  to  : —  ,  i?  i.    •  i 

1  The  bladder  should  be  injected  with  two  or  three  ounces  of  tepid  watei 
•>  The  knife  should  not  be  too  narrow,  as  it  has  to  make  an  opening  ot 
sufficient  size  to  admit  the  forefinger  of  the  operator  in  the  child  as  in  the 
adult  Its  point,  when  it  has  entered  the  groove  of  the  staff,  should  be  kept 
very  firmly  pressed  against  its  side,  and  carried  somewhat  upwards  instead  ot 
straight  forwards. 

3  ""When  the  knife  is  laid  aside  and  the  Surgeon  proceeds  to  pass  his  faiiger 
into  the  bladder,  he  will  find  the  following  manoeuvre  facilitate  this  step  of 
the  operation  very  greatly,  and  lessen  materially  the  danger  of  pushing  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  before  him  :  Placing  the  nail  of  the  left  index  finger  in  the 
crroove  of  the  staff,  he  should  not  carry  it  along  the  convexity  of  this  instru- 
ment but,  sliding  it  over  to  the  concave  side,  gently  work  his  way  along  this 
into  the  bladder.  In  doing  so,  he  passes  the  finger  between  the  roof  of  the 
urethra,  which  is  a  fixed  part  of  the  canal,  and  the  staff,  instead  of  between 
this  and  the  floor  of  the  urethra,  which  is  mobile  and  yielding.  There  is  the 
additional  advantage  that,  by  pressing  down  the  staff  as  the  finger  goes  above 
it,  the  urethra  and  neck  of  the  bladder  are  somewhat  dilated. 

C.  Heath  recommends  the  following  plan,  which  will  be  found  most  efficient  : 
As  soon  as  the  knife  is  withdrawn  he  inserts  a  strong  director  with  a  handle 
like  that  of  a  staff  set  at  a  convenient  angle.  This  is  passed  along  the  groove 
of  the  staff  like  the  conductor  in  median  lithotomy.  The  staff  is  then  with- 
drawn and  the  finger  passed  above  the  director,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
pressed  downwards. 

4.  As  soon  as  the  finger  enters  the  bladder  and  the  staff  is  withdrawn,  the 
calculus  should  be  fixed  with  its  point  against  the  floor  of  the  bladder,  where 
it  may  then  be  seized  easily  by  the  forceps. 

Difficulties  during  Lateral  Lithotomy.— The  difficulties  before  and 
during  the  operation  are  three-fold  :  1,  in  T'inding  the  Stone  ;  2,  in  Entering 
the  Bladder  ;  and  3,  in  Seizing  and  Extracting  the  Calculus. 

1.  Difficulty  in  Finding  the  Stone,  either  by  the  staff  or  by  the  sound, 
may  exist  before  commencing  the  operation  ;  and  sometimes  it  is  impossible 
to  find  the  stone,  although  its  presence  may  have  been  distinctly  ascertained  a 
few  days  previously.  In  these  circumstances,  the  Surgeon  must  on  no  account 
be  tempted  to  proceed  with  the  operation  ;  but,  after  a  carefully  conducted 
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exploration  has  failed  to  elicit  the  actual  presence  of  the  stone,  all  further 
proceedings  must  be  deferred  to  another  opportunity.  The  stone  may  escane 
detection  m  three  ways  :  1.  It  may  have  been  passed  by  the  urethra,  between 
the  first  examination  and  the  time  fixed  for  the  operation.  A  small  calcuiug 
especially  if  spindle-shaped,  may  give  a  very  distinct  click  against  the  sound' 
and  yet  be  not  too  large  to  pass  through  the  urethra.  2.  The  stone  may  have 
become  encysted.  3.  It  may  have  become  enveloped  in  folds  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  collapsed  bladder,  and  so  may  escape  contact  with  the  sound' 
All  these  events,  except  the  presence  of  an  encysted  calculus,  are  more  likely 
to  happen  in  children  than  in  the  adult,  and  it  is  in  them  that,  for  want  of 
attention  to  these  precautions,  the  unfortunate  accident  of  cutting  into  the 
bladder  and  finding  no  stone  has  most  frequently  occurred. 

2.  Difficulty  in  Entering  the  Bladder.— This  is  rarely  experienced  in 
adults.  It  may,  however,  arise  in  consequence  of  the  Surgeon  neglecting  to 
keep  the  point  of  the  knife  well  lodged  in  the  groove  of  the  staff,  and  thus 
letting  it  slip  between  the  rectum  and  the  bladder  ;  the  tissue  of  which,  being 

broken  up,  leaves  a  kind  of  cavity  that  he 
mistakes  for  the  interior  of  the  bladder.  If 
the  perineum  be  very  deep  and  the  prostate 
enlarged,  he  may  also  experience  some  diffi- 
culty in  reaching  the  bladder  ;  but  he  can 
scarcely  fail  to  do  so  if  he  push  the  knife 
well  on  the  groove  of  the  staflf",  and  dilate 
the  incision  in  the  prostate  with  a  blunt 
gorget,  if  his  finger  fail  to  reach  the  cavity 
beyond  it. 

Perhaps  the    most  serious  obstacle  to 
entering  the  bladder  consists  in  the  presence 
^         ,  „  of  large  tumours  in  the  prostate.    The  com- 

Fig.  870.— Tumour  of  Prostate,  natural      U^„„f,-^„    ^4?        j  • 

size.removed  during  Lateral  Lithotomy  oiuation  ot  a  deep  pennffium,  an  enlarged 
from  a  man  aged  64.  '     prostate,  and  a  tumour,  certainly  constitutes 

a  formidable  series  of  obstacles.  In  these 
cases,  the  finger  when  slipped  along  the  staff  does  not  enter  the  bladder,  but 
becomes  involved  in  the  smooth  and  irregular  sinuosities  that  wind  between 
the  prostatic  tumours  (Fig.  870).  In  such  cases  it  is  well  to  practise  the 
ma,noeuvre  that  has  already  been  described  :  viz.,  of  using  the  staff  as  a 
guide  into  the  bladder,  slipping  the  forceps  along  the  side  and  concavity  of 
this  instrument  before  it  is  withdrawn. 

In  loys,  great  and  sometimes  insuperable  diflEiculty  has  been  experienced 
in  reaching  the  bladder.  This  difliculty  arises  in  consequence  of  the  small 
size  of  the  urethra,  the  mobility  of  the  bladder,  and  the  ready  lacerabihty  of 
the  tissues.  If,  after  the  groove  in  the  staff  has  been  exposed,  care  be  not 
taken  to  insinuate,  as  it  were,  the  nail  into  the  opening  in  the  urethra  thus 
made,  the  membranous  portion  may  be  torn  across;  and  the  neck  of  tli« 
bladder,  receding  before  the  finger,  may  easily  be  pushed  away  from  the 
surface,  so  that  the  Surgeon  may  fail  to  reach  the  cavity  of  the  organ. 
When  the  road  is  once  lost  in  this  way,  there  is  the  very  greatest  difficulty  in 
finding  it  again.  The  course  that  should  be  pursued  is,  I  think,  as  follows  : 
If  the  staff  have  not  been  withdrawn,  the  Surgeon  must  again  place  the  knife 
in  its  groove,  and  carefully  push  it  on  towards  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
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^^P^r  d  in  in  rodu  he  staff  fairly  into  the  bladder,  he  must  on 
'TlX^^^^  open  that  viscus,  or  continue  his  attempts  at 

no  ^'''l'''i2Ta^^^^^  but  must  at  once  abandon  the  operation  until 

t  "h  -  hlaled  In  he  can  repeat  it.  The  great  danger  in  these  cases 
the  parts  have  neaie  endeavouring  to 

eX\h:bladt  S^t  a^  — 

^^t^Difficulty  in  Seizing  and  Extracting  the  Stone  is  far  more 
frenuentrmet  with  than  m  reaching  the  bladder.  This  may  be  omng 
to  T  varfetrof  causes.  It  is  likely  to  happen  in  all  those  cases  m  which 
eLer  from  the  depth  at  which  the  bladder  lies  from  the  surface,  or  from  the 
;"po^^^^  of  the  calculus,  the  stone  cannot  be  felt  with  the  finger  after 
the  incisions  have  been  made  into  the  neck  of  the  bladder 

mmLlty  from  the  Position  of  the  Stone.-The  calculus  may  b 
lodged  in  the  lower  fundus.  This  is  especially  apt  to  happen  if  the  patient 
be  old  and  fat,  and  have  a  deep  perinseum,  perhaps  with  an  enlarged  prostate, 
behind  which  the  stone  may  be  lodged.  Here  the  best  plan  is  to  use  a  much- 
cur^dpair  of  forceps,  and  to  tilt  the  bladder  up  by  introducing  the  finger 
into  the  rectum,  so  as  to  bring  the  stone  withm  reach. 

When  the  stone  is  situated  in  the  upper  fundus  of  the  bladder,  it  is 
altogether  out  of  the  axis  of  the  incision,  and  in  such  a  case  can  be  extracted 
onlv  with  great  difficulty.  Aston  Key  recommends  that  in  such  cases  the 
abdomen  should  be  compressed,  and  the  calculus  thus  pushed  down  into 
reach  This  suggestion  is  a  very  useful  one  ;  and  it  was  only  by  employing 
this  manoeuvre  and  using  a  very  curved  scoop,  that  I  could  remove  a  calculus 
lodged  above  the  pubes,  in  the  first  patient  whom  I  cut  at  the  Hospital. 

Difficulty  in  consequence  of  the  Stone  being  Fixed  to  the  Bladder.— 
\  small  calculus  may  be  enveloped  hj  the  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane  or 
between  htjpertrophied  fasciculi,  and  in  this  way  elude  the  grasp  of  the  forceps. 
In  these  circumstances  there  is  nothing  for  the  Surgeon  to  do,  but  patiently 
to  try  to  disentangle  and  remove  the  calculus  by  means  of  the  finger  and 
scoop,  if  it  can  be  so  reached  ;  if  not,  by  expanding  the  forceps  in  the  bladder, 
to  ti7  to  push  aside  the  mucous  membrane  that  surrounds  the  stone. 

In  consequence  of  Spasm  of  the  Bladder,  it  is  said  to  have  occasionally 
happened  that  a  calculus  has  been  so  firmly  fixed  as  not  to  admit  of  the 
apphcation  of  the  forceps.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  this  "  spasm  of  the 
bladder  "  is  purely  imaginary,  and  that  the  real  difficulty  has  arisen  from 
some  other  cause,  as  perhaps  a  contracted  and  rickety  pelvis.  But,  whatever 
may  be  the  real  cause  of  a  difficulty  that  has  undoubtedly  been  encountered, 
I  think  it  would  be  safer  for  the  Surgeon  to  desist  from  the  operation,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days  or  weeks  endeavour  to  complete  the  extraction,  and 
thus  perform  the  operation  "  a  deux,  temps  "  of  Deschamps. 

When  the  calculus  is  encysted,  its  extraction  \^ill  probably  be  impracticable, 
or  attended  with  most  dangerous  consequences.    Hence,  it  is  expedient  not 
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to  perform  the  lateral  operation  in  cases  of  encysted  calculus  that  are  known  ■ 
to  be  such.    If,  however,  the  Surgeon  liave  been  unfortunate  enough  to  do  go 
he  must  be  guided  in  the  course  he  adopts  by  the  condition  in  which  he  finds 
the  stone.    If  the  aperture  leading  into  the  cyst  be  very  small,  as  in  Fig.  847 
the  better  plan  will  be  to  proceed  no  furtlier  with  the  operation,  as  it  will  be' 
clearly  impossible  to  remove  the  stone.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  aperture 
into  the  cyst  be  large,  he  might  feel  disposed  to  make  an  effort  to  extract  the  i 
calculus.    With  this  view  he  might  adopt  the  plan  pursued  by  Bi-odie,  and  ' 
endeavour  cautiously  to  enlarge  the  orifice  of  the  cyst  by  means  of  a  probe- 
pointed  bistoury,  and  then  finish  the  extraction  by  means  of  a  scoop.    Such  a 
proceeding,  however,  is  in  the  highest  degree  hazardous,  on  account  of  the  i 
readiness  with  which  the  incision  may  extend  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  ;  as 
well  as  difficult  in  execution,  from  the  depth  at  which  the  parts  are  lying. '  If 
a  calculus  be  known  to  be  encysted  the  suprapubic  operation  should  be 
performed. 

I  believe  that  a  calculus  may  occasionally  become  encysted,  or  rather  encap- 
snled,  in  another  way,— by  being  covered  in  by  a  kind  of  false  membrane 
whilst  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  bladder.  This  condition  I  found  in  a  boy  on 
whom  I  operated  for  stone  some  years  ago.  After  removing  a  calculus  of  about 
the  size  of  a  pea,  I  felt,  with  the  end  of  the  finger,  a  hard  irregular  body, 
covered  apparently  by  mucous  membrane,  lying  at  the  inferior  fundus  of  the 
bladder.  On  scraping  through  the  membrane  covering  this  with  the  point  of  ' 
my  nail  and  a  curved  scoop,  I  exposed  the  calculus  (Fig.  844),  and  removed  it, 
with  a  cyst  attached  to  it.  On  examining  the  structure  of  this  cyst,  which 
was  of  about  the  thickness  of  ordinary  writing  paper,  of  a  reddish  colour,  and 
]  esembling  a  piece  of  mucous  membrane,  it  was  found  to  be  a  false  membrane, 
composed  of  organized  fibro-cellular  tissue.  The  patient  made  a  good  recovery, 
with  the  exception  of  a  slight  attack  of  secondary  haemorrhage,  which  occurred 
on  the  eighth  day  after  the  operation. 

Fibroid  Tumours  in  the  Prostate  constitute  sometimes  rather  a  serious 
difficulty  in  lateral  lithotomy.  They  may  do  this  in  two  ways  :  first,  by 
elongating  the  prostatic  part  of  the  urethra  to  such  an  extent  as  to  carry  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  far  from  the  surface  ;  and,  secondly,  by  being  in  the  way 
during  extraction  of  the  stone.  A  tumour  of  this  kind,  an  inch  or  more  in 
diameter,  necessarily  fills  up  to  a  very  serious  extent  the  space  in  the  wound 
through  which  the  stone  has  to  pass  ;  it  jams  up  the  orifice  and  prevents  the 
free  play  of  the  forceps.  These  tumours,  however,  when  caught  between  the 
blades  of  the  forceps,  soon  shell  out,  and  allow  the  easy  exit  of  the  calculus 
(Fig.  870). 

Deformity  of  the  Pelvis  from  Rickets  may  constitute  a  serious  or  even 
insuperable  obstacle  to  the  extraction  of  a  calculus.  This  condition  may 
act  in  two  ways.  It  may  narrow  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  in  its  antero-posterior 
diameter,  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  stone  down- 
wards after  it  has  been  seized  by  the  forceps.  This  condition  is  more  to  be 
feared  in  children,  in  whom  the  bladder,  being  an  abdominal  organ  and  lying 
high,  is  altogether  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  in  these  cases.  Or  there  may 
bo  difficulty  in  the  extraction  of  the  stone  through  the  inferior  outlet,  owing 
to  the  approximation  of  the  rami  on  each  side.  The  first  cause  of  difficulty 
once  occurred  to  me,  in  operating  on  a  very  rickety  boy  four  years  and  a  half 
old.    Of  the  second  I  have  had  no  experience.    The  rickety  condition  of  the 
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of  senile  osteomalacia.  This  is  recognized  by  the  approximation  of  the  ischial 

't^y  depending  upon  the  Shape  and  Size  of  the  Stone  -1^^^^ 
stone  be  very  round,  it  is  usually  more  difficult  to  seize  than  when  flat  or 
on'ated     Flat ,  disc-shaped--caMi,  however,  occasionally    all  mto  the 
S  of  the  bladder  behind  the  prostate,  and  thea  cannot  -dily  ^e  reached 
w  the  forceps,  which  passes  over  them.    In  these  circumstances  they  aie 
hL  extracted  by  the  curved  scoop.    Yery  flat,  broad  calcuh,  and  those  that 
round  e  'g-sLped,  or  branched,  are  the  most  difficult  to  remove,  even 
t  ouorth  i^size  be  not  very  great.    As  a  genera  rule  however,  it  may  be 
tated  that,  the  larger  the  calculus,  the  more  difficult  is  its  extraction.  Theie 
tl  alwayV^^  considerable  difficulty  in  extracting  calcuh  weighmg  six  or  eight 
ieV  and  upwards  ;  though  cases  are  recorded  by  Cheselden  Klein  and 
others  in  which  calcuh  from  twelve  to  fifteen  ounces  in  weight  have  been 
exS^^^     the  lateral  operation.    Any  calculus  above  one  inch  and  a  half  m 
tsToSer  dkmeter  will  be  hard  to  extract  through  an  incision  of  the  ordinary 
n'th  in  the  prostate,  even  though  this  be  considerably  dilated  by  the  pressure 
of  the  fingers  :  and  I  think  it  may  safely  be  said,  that  a  calculus  two  inches 
and  upwards  in  diameter  can  hardly  be  removed  by  the  ordinary  lateral 
operation  with  any  degree  of  force  which  it  is  safe  to  employ.    The  practice 
aCted  m  such  a  case,  more  than  a  century  ago,  by  Gooch,  of  Norwich,  is 
probably  the  best  that  can  be  pursued.    It  consists  in  drawing  he  stone  well 
down  with  the  forceps,  and  then  letting  an  assistant  carefully  divide  the 
tissues  that  resist.     In  this  way,  by  a  process  of  traction,  twistmg,  and 
division,  the  stone  may  be  brought  out  with  safety.     In  the  facihty  with 
which  the  calculus  is  extracted,  however,  much  will  depend  upon  the  make  o 
the  forceps.    As  Listen  most  truly  observes,  "There  can  be  no  more  fat^^ 
error  than  to  attempt  the  extraction  of  a  large  stone  with  .short  and  shabby 
forceps  "    In  these  cases  the  open-bladed  forceps  (Fig.  855)  will  be  found 
useful,  the  absence  of  metal  in  the  most  convex  part  of  the  blade  lessening 
materially  the  bulk  of  the  instrument  when  grasping  a  stone. 

In  the  event  of  the  calculus  being  too  large  for  extraction  through  the  ordi- 
nary lateral  incision,  the  Surgeon  should  at  once  perform  the  suprapubic 
operation  The  presence  of  the  perinsBal  wound  increases  the  difficulty  of  the 
operation,  as  the  bladder  cannot  be  injected  ;  but  nevertheless  this  treatment 
is  certainly  to  be  preferred  to  either  of  the  other  two  alternatives  which  are 
open  to  the  Surgeon,  viz.,  incision  of  the  right  side  of  the  prostate  and 
crushing  the  stone  in  the  bladder.  Should  the  unusually  large  size  of  the 
stone  have  been  detected  before  the  operation,  lateral  lithotomy  should  not  be 
attempted. 

Difficulty  from  Fracture  of  the  Calculus.— The  difficulty  of  extraction 
is  greatly  increased  if  the  stone  be  broken.  Fracture  of  a  calculus  is  of  two 
kinds.  In  the  one  case  the  stone  is  simply  broken  into  several  fragments,  or 
splinters,  so  to  speak,  are  detached  from  it.  This  accident  may  happen  with 
hard  as  well  as  with  soft  calcuh,  and  is  generally  owing  to  the  Sm-geon  employing 
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too  mucli  pvessure  on  the  blades  of  the  forcens  fearinrr  ^^^^  fv,.  , 
escape  f.on.  between  then. ;  or  it  may  arise  S'tlXle  ^  ^^^:ZZL 
requunng  some  force  to  be  exercised  in  its  extraction/when  th  "n^ 
very  ap   to  compress  the  forceps  as  he  draws  t]ie  stone  down.    When  th^ 
accident  is  found  to  have  occurred,  the  Surgeon  must  remove  wi  sma 

Mash  out  the  bladder  by  copious  injections  of  tepid  water,  and  very  care! 
ully  examine  Its  interior  for  any  loose  pieces.    It  is  seldom  that  a  y  wo  s 
ZiTencf  '  "  ^^l"^^^'^"  ^'--^  'h^B 

The  second  mode  of  fracture  consists  in  the  crumbling  down  of  the  calculus 
as  soon  as  it  is  seized  by  the  forceps,  into  a  soft  mortary  mass.  This  can  <.cca; 
only  m  phosphatic  calculi,  and  is  in  no  Avay  the  fault  of  the  Surgeon  It 
IS  an  unpleasant  accident,  as  it  becomes  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  clear  away  the  whole  of  the  soft  mortary  detritus  from  the  interior  of 
the  bladder,  to  the  hning  membrane  of  which  it  tenaciously  adheres.  As  much 
as  possible  should  be  removed  by  the  scoop,  and  the  remainder  washed  away 
as  far  as  practicable,  by  copious  injections  ;  with  all  care,  however,  some  will 
be  left,  and  may  be  discharged  through  the  wound  some  days,  or  even  two  or 
three  weeks,  after  the  operation.    When  this  happens,  the  bladder  should  be 
thoroughly  washed  out  every  day,  or  every  second  day,  by  warm  water  injec- 
tions thrown  m  through  a  catheter  passed  down  the  urethra  and  allowed  to 
regurgitate  through  the  wound.    Should  the  wound  have  healed,  the  detritus 
must  be  treated  as  in  lithotrity  ;  and  the  bladder  must  be  washed  out  every 
second  or  third  day  by  a  large-eyed  catheter,  until  all  is  removed. 

Accidents  during  Lateral  Lithotomy.— The  principal  accidents  that 
may  occur  during  the  performance  of  lateral  lithotomy  are  HEemorrhacre  ; 
Cutting  the  Bulb  ;  Missing  the  Membranous  Portion  of  the  Urethra  ;  Wound 
of  the  Eectum  ;  or  Wound  of  the  Posterior  Part  of  the  Bladder. 

Hsemorrhage  during  lithotomy  may  occur  from  three  sources  :  1.  The 
Superficial  Arteries  of  the  Perineum  ,•  2.  The  Deep  Arteries  ;  and,  3.  The 
Prostatic  and  other  Veins.  When  excessive,  from  whatever  source  it  pro- 
ceeds, it  is  always  a  very  serious  complication  ;  for,  even  if  it  do  not  prove 
fatal  by  the  induction  of  syncope,  &c.,  which  I  believe  to  be  very  rarely  the 
case,  it  is  apt  to  lead  to  a  fatal  termination  indirectly  at  a  later  period,  by 
predisposing  to  the  occurrence  of  infective  processes  either  local  or  general.  I 
believe  that  patients  who  lose  a  large  quantity  of  blood  at  the  operation 
seldom  recover. 

1.  Hemorrhage  from  the  Division  of  the  Siqm-Jicial  or  the  Transverse  Artery 
of  the  PerincBum  is  seldom  very  dangerous,  though  occasionally,  if  these  vessels 
be  larger  than  usual,  they  may  furnish  a  serious  quantity  of  blood  ;  in  such 
circumstances  their  ligature  would  be  required,  and  might  be  practised  either 
before  or  after  the  extraction  of  the  calculus.  It  is  better,  if  possible,  to  wait 
until  the  completion  of  the  operation,  lest  the  ligature  be  pulled  off  during  the 
extraction  of  the  stone. 

2.  The  Division  of  the  Deep  Arteries  of  the  perineum,  that  of  the  bulb  and 
the  internal  pudic,  would  be  attended  with  far  more  serious,  perhaps  even 
fatal,  consequences  ;  as,  from  the  depth  of  the  vessels,  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  ligature  them,  unless  the  patient  were  very  thin,  and  the  peri- 
neum proportionately  shallow.    The  facility  of  ligaturing  any  of  these 
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arteries  especially  that  of  the  bulb,  when  wounded,  is  greatly  increased  by 
Tnlar '^^^^^^^^^^  inclLn  upwards.  In  the  event  of  a  ligature  not  bemg  api^" 
able  the  Surgeon  would  have  to  trust  to  plugging  the  wound  round  the  tube 
as  desclLd  farther  on,  or  to  the  pressure  of  an  assistant's  ^^-g-s  «of 
for  a  considerable  time,  or  to  the  application  ot  fo^'C/Pi^essure  loiceps  ihe 
pressure  of  the  fingers  of  relays  of  assistants,  kept  up  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  although  it  seems  to  have  been  an  efficient  mode  of  treatmen  ,  is 
painful  to  the  ^  patient,  and  is  difficult  to  carry  out.  The  pressure  must  be 
kept  up  for  many  hours  :  thus  South  relates  a  case  in  which  it  was  maintained 
for  fourteen  hours  ;  and  Brodie  one  in  which,  after  twenty-four  hours,  it 
succeeded  The  assistants  should  not  be  changed  more  frequently  than  neces- 
sary each  keeping  up  pressure  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  removing  his 
fino-ers  as  cautiously  as  possible.  It  is,  doubtless,  very  rare  for  these  arteries 
to  be  wounded  when  they  follow  their  usual  course  ;  though  such  accidents 
have  happened  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  most  skilful  lithotomists,  such  as 
Home,  Bell,  Roux,  and  Desault.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Aston  Key  that  the 
arterv  of  the  bulb  was  generally  cut  during  hthotomy  ;  but  in  this  he  was 
mistaken,  so  far  as  its  trunk  is  concerned,  though  doubtless  in  many  cases  the 
bulb  itself  may  be  wounded,  and  the  mesh  of  twigs,  in  which  the  vessel 
terminates,  divided  ;  this,  however,  would  not  yield  an  alarming  haemorrhage. 
The  trunk  of  the  artery  of  the  bulb  would,  however,  be  endangered  by  opening 
the  urethra  too  high  up,  and  lateralizing  the  knife  too  early,  and  if  wounded 

it  bleeds  very  freely. 

It  may  happen  that  on  pulling  the  wound  widely  open  the  bleeding  poiut 
may  be  seen,  but  at  such  a  depth  that  it  is  impossible  to  apply  a  ligature.  It 
may  then  be  seized  in  torsion  or  forcipressure  forceps  and  immediately  twisted, 
or  if  this  does  not  succeed  the  forceps  may  be  left  hanging  on  the  vessel  for  a 
few  hours.  For  this  purpose  the  forcipressure  forceps  are  the  best,  as  they 
more  efficiently  crush  and  obliterate  the  vessel. 

The  internal  pudic  artery,  bound  down  by  a  strong  fascia,  and  under  cover 
of  the  ramus  of  the  ischium,  runs  but  little  risk  unless  the  knife  be  lateralized 
too  much,  and  the  incision  be  carried  too  far  outwards.  In  children  in  whom 
the  ramus  of  the  ischium  is  to  a  great  extent  cartilaginous,  this  accident  could 
more  easily  happen.  It  is  in  some  of  the  anomalous  distributions  of  these 
vessels  that  the  greatest  danger  would  be  occasioned.  The  artery  of  the  bulb, 
the  inferior  htemorrhoidal,  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  penis,  or  the  internal 
pudic,  may  take  so  anomalous  a  course  that  its  division  is  inevitable  ;  and, 
as  the  Surgeon  has  no  possible  means  of  knowing  beforehand  whether 
the  distribution  of  the  arteries  is  regular  or  not,  he  is  not  to  blame  in  the 
event  of  a  vessel  being  accidentally  divided,  when  it  takes  an  abnormal 
direction. 

If  the  incision  be  commenced  too  high  up,  and  especially  if  the  upper  part 
of  the  first  incision  be  made  by  pushing  the  knife  in  too  deeply,  the  corpus 
spongiosum  and  its  vessels  may  be  wounded. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule,  that  serious  haemorrhage  is  usually  best 
avoided  by  making  the  incisions  low  ;  and  indeed,  I  believe  that  the  great 
secret  of  success  in  lateral  lithotomy  consists  in  making  all  the  deep  incisions 
as  low  as  practicable  ;  the  knife  entering  the  groove  of  the  stalf  from  below 
upwards,  rather  than  from  above  downwards. 

Venous  Hemorrhage  may  occur  from  two  sources — the  superficial  or  the 
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prostatic  veins.  It  is  very  seldom  that  any  trouble  arises  from  superficial 
veins  ;  but  in  one  case  I  have  seen  very  considerable  loss  of  blood  occur  from 
a  large  vein,  ruuuing  transversely  near  the  upper  angle  of  the  wound,  lyin^ 
almost  immediately  under  the  skin,  which  had  been  incompletely  divided 
Brom  the  prostatic  plexus  haemorrhage  is  most  likely  to  occur  in  old  people 
in  whom  the  veins  in  this  situation  are  often  enlarged-almost  varicose!  ' 

Whether  the  blood  come  from  a  superficial  or  from  a  deep  source,  it  is  very 
apt  to  find  Its  way  back  into  the  bladder,  to  mix  with  the  urine,  and  thus  to 
escape  through  the  tube  rather  than  from  the  wound  itself  ;  or  the  blood  may 
probably  coagulate  in  the  interior  of  the  bladder,  distending  that  organ  and 
producing  a  feeling  of  dysuria.  Should  it  proceed  from  a  superficial  source 
It  may  be  necessary,  as  was  done  in  the  case  just  alluded  to,  to  pass  a  ligature 
under  the  vessel,  and  thus  arrest  it.  If  it  occur  from  the  prostatic  veins,  the 
better  plan  will  be  to  plug  the  wound.  This  is  done  by  passing  long  strips  of 
Imt  along  the  side  of  the  tube,  which  must  be  left  in  the  wound°and  kept 
pervious  :  or  the  lithotomy  tube  may  have  a  "  petticoat  "  of  thick  muslin  tied 
around  it,  mto  which  the  strips  of  lint  are  stuffed.  The  advantage  of  this 
arrangement  is,  that  the  whole  apparatus  may  very  easily  be  removed  together 
at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours. 

A  far  more  efficient  means  of  applying  pressure  is  the  "Air  Tampon,"  in- 
vented by  Buckston  Browne.  It  consists  of  an  ordinary  gum-elastic  lithotomy- 
tube,  surrounded  by  an  india-rubber  bag,  which  can  be  distended  with  air  from 
a  syringe.  It  is  inserted  into  the  wound,  so  that  the  india-rubber  bag  fills  its 
whole  length.  On  distending  the  bag,  firm  uniform  pressure  of  any  desired 
force  can  be  applied.  After  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  a  little  air  can 
be  let  out  so  as  to  reduce  the  pressure,  and  this  is  repeated  at  intervals  till  the 
tube  can  be  removed. 

Hsemorrhage  from  any  of  the  above-named  sources,  but  more  especially 
from  the  deep  arteries  a,nd  veins,  may  take  place  info  the  bladder.  When 
this  occurs,  the  urine  that  escapes  will  be  seen  to  be  deeply  mixed  with  blood, 
and  coagula  will  form  in  the  interior  of  the  viscus,  which  becomes  distended 
and  rises  above  the  pubes,  with  dulness  on  percussion  in  the  hypogastric 
region.  The  patient  will  become  pale,  faint,  and  cold.  In  such  circum- 
stances, the  coagula  must  be  washed  out  of  the  bladder  with  cold  water,  the 
source  of  heemorrhage  ascertained  by  an  examination  of  the  wound,  the 
further  flow  of  blood  arrested  by  plugging  or  ligature,  restoratives  adminis- 
tered, the  pelvis  placed  high,  and  the  patient  kept  cool.  If  there  is  any 
difficulty  in  washing  the  clots  out  of  the  bladder  they  may  easily  be  sucked 
out  by  applying  the  aspirator  to  the  tube. 

Wound  of  the  Bulb  is  not  of  very  uncommon  occurrence  in  lithotomy ; 
and,  I  believe,  is  of  no  consequence  beyond  furnishing  a  small  additional 
quantity  of  blood.  Indeed,  the  bulb  is  so  situated,  in  many  cases  overlapping 
the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  that  this  can  scarcely  be  opened  with- 
out wounding  it. 

Missing  the  Urethra  altogether,  and  opening  up  the  bladder  through,  or 
even  altogether  beyond,  the  prostate,  is  an  accident  that  may  happen  if  the 
Surgeon  miscalculate  the  depth  of  the  perinaeum,  and  keeping  the  incisions  too 
low,  thrust  the  knife  too  deeply.  It  is,  I  believe,  an  inevitably  fatal  accident, 
as  in  it  the  base  of  the  bladder  and  the  recto-vesical  fascia  are  opened,  and 
the  patient  is  thus  exposed  to  the  occurrence  of  diffuse  inilammation  of,  and 
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i.fil.ation  MO,  the  pelvic  areola,  tissu.    I  was  P-n^^^^^^^^^ 
the  post-mortem  examination  of  a  case  m  ^"^^ /^^f      ,  „  ^e  leaving  the 
operftor  of  that  day  had  opened  the  bladder  beyond  the  prostate,  g 
Sra  untonched  f  the  patient  died  from  the  --^^^^^^^^ 

wound  of  the  Rectum  occurs  more  ^^""^^^ ^^^^'l^^^^^ 
Tt  mav  happen  either  in  consequence  of  the  staft  being  too  muoi  i 

Te'edgfof  the  knife  beingLned  too  directly  ^^^^^^f'^^^^^^ 
being  distended  and  overlapping  the  sides  of  the  P^'°«^^^^„  J^^^^X^^^^^ 
the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  perforated  by  the  Surgeon  s  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
ing  the  gut  so  as  to  keep  it  out  of  the  way  of  the  knife.  J'^^Jl^^^^      If  it 
accident  will  vary  according  to  the  size  and  situation  of  the  ^f"^^]^.  ^. 
Te  ot  but  moderate  extent  and  low  down,  just  above  the  anus,  it  P^^^^^^^^ 
close  as  the  wound  granulates  and  the  urine  —  f  ^^^^  p^^^^^^^ 
urethra     If  the  incision  be  more  extensive  and  higher  np  ^he  patient  w 
Scur  the  risk  of  the  miserable  infirmity  of  recto-vesical  fistula    In  suc^ 
"cumstances,  the  proper  treatment  is  to  divide  the  ^P^^;-  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 
opening  downwards,  and  thus  to  lay  the  gut  and  wound  mto  one  cavity  wiiicti 
viU  probably  fill  by' granulation,  and  thus  close  the  urinary  passage. 

Wound  of  the  Posterior  Part  of  the  Bladder  is  very  rare  yei- 
has  ha^^ned  in  consequence  of  the  knife  being  thrust  too  W^ong^^ 
groove  of  the  staff,  more  particularly  in  operations  on  children,  and  would  be 
fpecially  apt  to  happen  in  such  cases  if  the  bladder  did  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
fluid  at  the  time.  This  is  an  additional  reason  for  injecting  the  bladdei  before 

"^ttudrm,  lateral  lithotomy  presents  certain  special  difficulties  whi^^^^^^^^^^ 
already  been  adverted  to.  These  are  :  1,  the  Surgeon  missing  he  blato  and 
opening  up  the  recto-vesical  space  (p.  1058)  ;  2,  not  opening  the  ^re  hra  and 
neck  of  the  bladder  sufficiently  with  the  knife,  but  pushing  ^  P^^^^^^^f^  ' 
the  finger,  and  so  tearing  across  the  urethra,  and  thus  ^^^cessarily  being  unable 
to  complete  the  operation  (p.  1060)  ;  and  3,  running  the  knife  too  far  along 
the  groove  of  the  staff  into  the  bladder,  and  thus  wounding  the  posterior  part 

of  that  organ.  t  •ii,«+/>«,w 

Sources  of  Danger  and  Causes  of  Death  after  Lateral  3;^*1^«*<>^^^ 

-It  will  be  convenient  to  describe  here  only  the  special  dangers  ot  the  lateral 

operation.    The  influence  of  kidney  disease  on  the  results  of  lithotomy  nas 

already  been  mentioned  at  p.  1047,  and  the  effect  of  age  will  be  subsequently 

considered.  ,  i,qK1v 

The  Shock  of  the  Operation  occasionally  proves  fatal,  thougb  prooau  y 
much  less  fi-equently  since  the  introduction  of  chloroform  than  was  formerly 
the  case.  Yet,  even  now,  patients  occasionally  die  from  this  cause,  induced 
either  by  a  very  much  prolonged  operation,  or  by  the  system  being  weakened 
in  consequence  of  disease  of  the  kidneys,  perhaps  of  a  latent  character. 

Hemorrhage  does  not  prove  fatal  so  often  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
great  vascularity  of  the  parts  incised.  Secondary  haemorrhage,  of  a  dangerous 
or  even  fatal  character,  may,  however,  come  on  six,  eight,  or  ten  days  after  the 
operation.  I  have  known  it  as  late  as  the  fourteenth  day.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  when  hsemorrhage  takes  place  after  the  operation,  the  blood  may 
find  its  way  into  the  bladder,  distending  it  with  coagula,  but  not  giving  any 
external  evidence  of  the  mischief  that  has  occurred.  Secondary  hsemorrhage 
will  usually  cease  on  plugging  the  wound  with  sponge  or  lint  soaked  in  alum 
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solutions  Should  it  prove  serious,  however,  the  actual  cautery  may  bP 
employed.  In  a  case  that  occurred  to  me,  the  bleeding  on  the  ninth  da/w^ 
stopped  by  applying  the  actual  cautery.  *^  ^ 

Cystitis  is,  in  my  experience,  a  rare  sequence  of  lateral  lithotomy  I  hav. 
however,  seen  it  occui-,  attended  by  the  secretion  of  large  quantities  of  viscid 
ropy  mucus  from  the  bladder,  coming  away  two  or  three  days  after  the  opera 
tion,  with  tenderness  in  the  suprapubic  region.  It  may  exist  before  the 
operation,  or  may  be  produced  by  long-continued  or  rough  manipulations  with 
the  forceps  in  searching  for  the  stone,  or  by  the  irritation  of  the  tube  It  i« 
more  commonly  caused  by  accumulation  of  putrid  urine  in  a  pouch  behind  the 
prostate.  The  symptoms  are  apt  to  simulate  those  of  pelvic  peritonitis  The 
Ireahnent  consists  of  fomentations  above  the  pubes,  abundant  diluents  and 
washing  out  the  bladder  through  the  wound  with  Condy's  fluid  diluted'with 
tepid  water. 

Diffuse  Inflammation  of  the  Areolar  Tissue  of  the  Pelvis,  especially 
of  the  layers  around  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  between  it  and  the  rectum,  which 
extend  thence  under  the  peritoneum,  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  death  after 
lateral  lithotomy.  This  inflammation,  which  is  always  diffuse,  followed  by  rapid 
sloughing  of  the  textures  that  it  invades,  may  arise  from  two  causes  :  1.  From 
the  urine  being  infiltrated  into  the  areolar  tissue,  in  consequence  of  the  incision 
extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  prostate,  into  the  loose  layers  of  tissue  that 
lie  behind  the  recto-vesical  fascia  and  around  the  bladder  ;  2.  In  consequence 
of  the  bruising  and  laceration  to  which  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the  prostate, 
and  the  textures  between  it  and  the  rectum,  are  subjected,  in  prolonged 
attempts  to  extract  a  large  calculus  through  too  small  an  incision. 

1.  The  danger  of  Gutting  begond  the  Lateral  Ligament  of  the  Bladder  in  the 
adult,  and  thus  opening  up  the  loose  areolar  tissue  beyond  it,  has  already  been 
referred  to  at  p.  1054. 

The  urine,  as  it  escapes  through  the  wound,  soaks  into  the  meshes  of  the 
loose  tissue  over  which  it  flows,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  infiltration,  followed  by 
rapidly  extending  inflammation  and  sloughing,  which  speedily  involve  the 
whole  of  the  neighbouring  textures.  This  mischief  generally  occurs  withia 
the  first  forty-eight  hours  ;  indeed,  I  have  never  seen  it  come  on  after  the 
third  day.  It  is  indicated  by  the  patient  being  seized  with  rigors,  followed  by 
dry  heat  of  skin,  a  quick  pulse,  which,  after  a  time,  may  become  intermittent, 
and  a  dry  and  brown  tongue.  At  the  same  time  he  will  complain  of  some 
tenderness  about  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  in  the  groins  ;  the  belly 
becomes  tympanitic,  the  body  is  covered  with  a  profuse  sweat ;  hiccough  comes 
on,  the  pulse  becomes  fluttering,  and  death  usually  occurs  about  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day  after  the  operation.  In  some  cases,  there  are  more  decided  signs  of 
peritonitis  ;  but,  as  Brodie  very  truly  remarks,  this  is  only  induced  secondarily 
by  the  inflammation  of  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  pelvis  spreading  to  the 
peritoneum. 

The  Treatment  of  such  cases  must  be  conducted  on  the  ordinary  principles 
that  guide  us  in  the  management  of  diffuse  inflammations.  It  is  only  by  ad- 
ministering ammonia,  with  such  a  quantity  of  wine  or  brandy  as  the  state  of 
the  system  may  indicate,  together  with  such  nourishment  as  the  patient  can 
take,  that  life  can  be  preserved.  Brodie  recommended  that  a  free  incision 
should  be  made  through  the  sloughy  tissues  about  the  wound  into  the  rectum. 
In  one  case  he  saved  the  patient  by  passing  a  curved  probe-pointed  bistoury 
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into  the  wound  to  its  furthest  extremity,  to  the  left  side  of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  •  he  then  pushed  it  through  the  tunics  of  the  rectum,  and,  drawmg  it 
down^^^^^^^^  divided  the  lower  part  of  the  gut  together  with  the  sphincter  ; 
thTlaying  the  wound  and  the  rectum  into  one.  The  rehe  was  immediat  , 
and  the  patient  recovered.  This  plan  of  treatment  certainly  seems  rational, 
and  worthy  of  trial  iu  similar  cases.  i    ^      w  aa^.^ 

2  Diffuse  inflammation  of  the  areolar  tissue  around  the  neck  of  the  biaddei 
and'prostate  arising  from  Bruising  and  Over-distension  of  the  parts  during  the 
extraction  of  a  large  calculus  is,  I  beheve,  a  more  frequent  occurrence  than 
infiltration  of  urine,  and  fully  as  fatal.  This  sequence  of  lateral  lithotomy  is 
especially  apt  to  occur  in  those  cases  in  which,  in  consequence  of  diseased 
kidneys,  or  the  existence  of  other  organic  mischief,  the  patient  is  more  than 
ordinarily  liable  to  the  supervention  of  diffuse  inflammation. 

In  the  extraction  of  large  calculi,  considerable  traction  is  required,  and  force 
must  be  exerted  ;  hence  undue  bruising  and  laceration  are  very  apt  to  be 
inflicted  upon  the  parts  that  constitute  the  hne  of  incision.    It  is  in  this  way 
that  the  danger  of  the  operation  increases  almost  in  exact  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  calculus  :  for  here  the  Surgeon  is  often  placed  between  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma.    He  must  either  cut  beyond  the  limits  of  the  prostate,  and  thus 
incur  the  risk  of  inducing  urinary  infiltration  into,  and  diffuse  inflammation 
of  the  pelvic  fasciee  ;  or  else,  by  limiting  his  incision  to  the  gland,  and 
thus  having  an  aperture  of  insufficient  size,  he  may  inflict  severe  injury 
by  the  bruising  and  laceration  of  parts  during  forcible  and  possibly  pro- 
longed efforts  at  extraction.    It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that,  the 
larger  the  stone  the  greater  probability  is  there  of  the  existence  of  old-standing 
disease  of  the  bladder  or  kidneys,  and  of  an  unfavourable  result  from  this 
cause.    Crosse  has  drawn  up  a  table  that  shows  very  strikingly  the  influence 
of  the  weight  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  size  of  a  calculus  on  the  results  of 
lithotomy.    He  found  that  when  the  stone  was  one  ounce  and  under  in  weight, 
the  deaths  were  in  the  proportion  of  1  in  11-25  cases  ;  when  it  was  from  1  to 
2  ounces  in  weight,  there  was  1  death  in  6-Gl  cases  ;  when  from  2  to  3  ounces, 
1  death  in  2-18  cases  ;  when  from  3  to  4  ounces,  1  death  in  1-57  cases  ;  when 
from  4  to  5  ounces,  1  death  in  1-0(5  cases.    This  table,  which  has  been  con- 
structed on  the  results  of  703  cases,  illustrates  very  clearly  these  facts,  that  the 
operation  for  the  removal  of  a  large  calculus  is  far  more  dangerous  than  that 
for  the  extraction  of  a  small  one,  and  that  the  danger  increases  in  the  direct 
ratio  of  the  size  of  the  stone. 

The  symptoms  of  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  areolar  tissue  arising  from  this 
cause  very  closely  resemble  those  from  infiltration  of  urine,  and  the  treatment 
must  be  conducted  on  precisely  similar  principles. 

Peritonitis  may  occur  after  lateral  lithotomy,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
extension  of  inflammation  from  the  bladder  or  the  pelvic  areolar  tissue  to  the 
serous  membrane,  from  wound  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  bladder,  or  from 
extension  of  inflammation  from  a  sacculus  of  the  bladder  to  its  immediate 
investment  of  peritoneum.  To  one  or  other  of  these  conditions,  more 
especially  inflammation  of  the  pelvic  fascife,  it  will  always  be  found  to  be 
secondary. 

Sloughing. — In  feeble  and  cachectic  persons,  especially  in  those  who  are 
the  subjects  of  phosphatic  calculi,  the  wound  will  often  assume  a  sloughy 
condition,  and  heal  slowly,  and  its  surface  may  become  coated  with  phosphates.. 
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In  such  cases  a  liberal  allowance  of  stimulants  will  be  required,  together  with 
the  local  application  of  compound  tincture  of  benzoin  ;  and,  iu  order  to 
facilitate  healing  at  a  more  remote  period,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  may 
be  applied  to  the  wound.  The  phosphates  may  be  removed  by  injection  of  the 
dilute  nitric  acid  lotion. 

Pyaemia  and  Septicaemia  are  occasionally  causes  of  death  after  lateral 
lithotomy.  Septic  poisoning  is  usually  the  immediate  cause  of  death  iu  diffuse 
pelvic  cellulitis.  Pyaemia,  when  it  occurs,  usually  sets  in  after  the  first  week. 
The  secondary  abscesses  are  not  uncommonly  confined  to  the  joints  and  sub- 
cutaneous areolar  tissue,  and  the  pya3mia  may  assume  a  chronic  form.  The 
treatment  presents  nothing  special. 

Mortality.— Lateral  lithotomy,  even  in  healthy  subjects,  is  always  a 
dangerous  operation  ;  and,  though  the  rate  of  mortality  doubtless  depends 
greatly  upon  the  dexterity  of  the'operator,  more  is,  I  believe,  due  to  the  con- 
stitution and  age  of  the  patient,  and  especially  to  the  state  of  his  kidneys. 
Brodie  justly  says,  "  Success  in  hthotomy  most  undoubtedly  depends  in  a 
great  degree  on  the  manual  skill  of  the  Surgeon,  and  on  the  mode  in  which 
the  operation  is  performed  ;  but  it  depends  still  more  on  the  condition  of  the 
patient  with  respect  to  his  general  health,  especially  on  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  organic  disease."  As  in  all  other  methods  of  lithotomy  the  most 
common  cause  of  death  is  chronic  disease  of  the  kidneys  (p.  1042).  As 
examples  of  the  success  attained  by  individual  Surgeons  in  former  years,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  Cheselden  lost  one  case  in  every  lOf  ;  Green,  at  St. 
Thomas's,  cut  40  patients  in  succession,  and  lost  only  one  ;  Bransby  Cooper, 
of  Gruy's,  cut  30  patients  in  succession  without  a  death,  but  then  lost  several, 
thus  bringing  the  rate  of  mortality  to  the  usual  standard.  Listen,  during  a 
period  of  six  years,  in  which  he  operated  24  times,  lost  no  patient  from 
lithotomy  at  University  College  Hospital  ;  but  out  of  the  whole  37  cases 
which  he  cut  during  the  period  of  his  connexion  with  that  institution,  there 
were  5  deaths  ;  reducing  the  average  to  1  in  7"2.  This  success  was,  however, 
very  great  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  most  of  these  cases  occurred 
in  adults,  and  that  many  of  them  were  of  a  "s-ery  serious  character.  I  find  on 
reference  to  the  Hospital  records,  that  only  7  of  the  patients  were  under  10 
years  of  age,  whilst  14  were  above  50  ;  of  these  two  were  80  years  of  age,  of 
of  whom  1  died  and  the  other  recovered.  1  believe  that  Listen  lost  only 
one  patient  under  60  years  of  age,  and  that  was  a  lad  of  18,  in  whom  he 
found  it  necessary  to  divide  the  right  side  of  the  prostate  as  well  as  the  left, 
and  who  died  of  infiltration  of  urine. 

Turning  to  the  general  statistics  of  the  operation,  we  find  that  of  871  cases 
tabulated  by  C.  Williams  in  which  lateral  lithotomy  was  performed  at  the 
Norwich  Hospital  in  the  years  1772  to  1869  inclusive,  116  or  1  in  7-:)  died, 
thus  showing  a  mortality  of  13-32  per  cent. 

Of  1,827  operations  performed  in  various  hospitals  in  this  country  between 
1790  and  1840,  collected  by  Thompson,  229  or  1  in  7*9  died,  giving  a 
mortality  of  12*5  per  cent. 

The  most  important  recent  statistics  are  those  giving  the  result  of 
Thompson's  practice  between  1857  and  1889.  Of  127  cases  of  perineal 
lithotomy,  chiefly  lateral,  44  or  34*6  per  cent.  died.  The  explanation  of  this 
high  rate  of  mortality  is  not  far  to  seek,  fur  the  cutting  operation  was  only 
undertaken  in  prefei'ence  to  lithotrity  in  a  small  group  of  exceptionally 
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hazardous  cases.  Thus  it  follows  that  no  comparison  can  possibly  be  made 
t  we  n^^^^^^  the  operation  in  the  hands  of  a  Surgeon  who 

reserves  it  for  exceptional  cases,  with  that  which  obtained  when  lateral 
ithotomy  was  practically  the  only  method  adopted.  Thompson's  list  being 
chiefly  composed  of  cases  treated  in  private  practice,  contains  only  twelve 
cases  in  which  the  operation  was  performed  on  youths  and  boys  ;  of  these  only 
one  died  Gilbert  Barling  finds  that  of  9(i  lateral  lithotomies  performed  m 
thirteen  Hospitals  in  this  country  during  the  five  years  1888  to  1892,  5  or 
1  in  ]9-2  died,  giving  a  mortality  of  15-4:  per  cent. 

As  in  all  other  methods  of  lithotomy  Age  exercises  a  marked  influence  on 
the  mortality  of  the  lateral  operation.  Thus  C.  Williams  found  the  mortahty 
at  the  Norwich  Hospital,  at  diff'erent  ages,  to  be  as  ft)llows  :  below  10  years, 
1  in  15-95  :  10  to  20  years,  1  in  8-G9  ;  20  to  4(1  years,  1-  in  10-3  ;  40  to  60 
years,  1  in  4-94:  ;  60  to  80  years,  1  in  3-94.  The  reason  of  the  small  mortality 
after  lithotomy  in  boys,  as  compared  with  adults,  is  most  probably  the  healthier 
condition  of  the  urinary  organs,  more  especially  the  kidneys.  Hence  when 
boys  die  it  is  usually  from  some  accident  occurring  in  the  course  of  the  operation, 
and  not  from  unavoidable  circumstances  which  may  follow  it.  As  an  example 
of  the  success  which  may  follow  perinseal  lithotomy  in  boys  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  Freyer  has  performed  191  consecutive  operations  in  India 
without  a  death— a  result  probably  dependent  in  no  small  measure  upon  the 
well-known  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  India  bear  surgical  operations  remark- 
ably well. 

Mediax  Lithotomy. — The  median  operation  of  lithotomy  is  that  procedure 
by  which  a  stone  is  extracted  through  an  incision  in  the  raphe  of  the  peringeum 
extending  into  the  urethra  behind  the  bulb.  The  history  of  the  operation 
affords  an  illustration  of  the  mutability  of  professional  practice,  and  makes  it 
appear  as  if  there  were  a  cycle  of  opinion  in  surgery,  as  in  fashion,  politics, 
and  philosophy.  The  median  operation  was  introduced  three  or  four  hundred 
years  ago,  and  continued  to  be  practised  up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
when  its  tediousness,  its  painful  character,  and  the  excessive  mortality  following 
it,  caused  it  to  fall  into  disuse  as  soon  as  the  safer  and  simpler  method  of 
Cheselden  was  introduced.  However,  it  was  revived  under  a  somewhat 
modified  form  ;  and  it  is  this  modern  operation  that  we  must  here  consider. 

The  old  median  operation — called  also  the  "  Marian,"  from  Sanctus  Ma- 
rianus,  who  wrote  on  it,  though  it  did  not  originate  with  him,  and  the 
'"operation  of  the  apparatus  major,"  from  the  number  of  instruments  used  in 
it — was,  according  to  John  Bell,  performed  in  the  following  manner  :  A 
grooved  staff  was  introduced  into  the  bladder,  and  the  patient  tied  up  in  the 
usual  way  ;  the  lithotomist  then,  kneeling  or  sitting  before  him,  made  an 
incision  in  the  perinaeum,  not  exactly  in  the  raphe,  which  was  thought  to  be 
dangerous,  but  very  slightly  to  the  left  side,  and  terminating  just  above  the 
anus.  The  incision  was  then  carried  on  to  the  membranous  part  of  the 
urethra,  which  was  opened  on  the  groove  of  the  staff ;  and,  the  knife  being 
kept  firmly  pressed  against  the  staff,  a  long  probe  was  introduced  into  the 
bladder  by  its  side.  The  knife  and  the  staff  were  now  withdrawn,  nothing 
but  the  probe  being  left  in  the  bladder,  to  serve  as  a  guide.  Along  this  probe, 
two  iron  rods,  called  "conductors,"  were  now  passed,  and  with  these  the 
operator  dilated  the  prostate  and  neck  of  the  bladder,  by  separating  the 
handles  ;  at  least,  it  was  said  that  he  dilated  them,  but,  as  John  Bell  pithily 
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observes,  he  dila  ed,  or,  ,n  plain  language,  tore  open  the  prostate  gland" 
Ihese  conductors,  being  held  aside,  -  dilators"  were  introduced  so  as  to 
enlarge  the  opening,  the  forceps  was  then  pushed  into  tiie  bladder,  and  LI,, 
stone  extracted. 

The  principles  of  this  operation  were-a  limited  incision  in  the  membranous 
part  oi  the  urethra  above  the  anus  ;  dilatation,  and  not  incision  of  the  prostate 
and  neck  of  the  bladder  ;  or,  to  use  the  words  of  Le  Cat,  "small  incision  • 
much  dilatation. 

Its  results  were,  however,  so  unsuccessful,  that  it  fell  entirely  into  disuse  hero 
and  almost  so  on  the  Continent,  merely  appearing  from  time  to  time  under 
various  modifications  at  one  or  other  of  the  Continental  schools,  and  this 
condition  of  things  prevailed  until  a  new  form  of  the  median  operation  was 
devised  by  Allarton. 

The  Operation  is  performed  as  follows  :  A  staff,  grooved  along  its  convexity 
having  been  inserted  into  the  bladder,  the  patient  is  tied  up  in  the  usual 
manner  ;  the  Surgeon  then,  sitting  in  front,  introduces  his  left  index  finger 

into  the  rectum,  and  feels  for  the 
apex  of  the  prostate,  against 
which  he  keeps  it  lodged,  in 
order  to  judge  of  the  distant-e 
of  the  prostate  from  the  surface, 
to  act  as  a  guide  to  the  knife, 
and  prevent  the  rectum  from 
being  wounded.     A  straight- 
backed  bistoury  is  now  entered 
half  an  inch  above  the  anus, 
and  pushed  straight  forwards, 
to  a  depth  of  about  an  inch  and 
H  half  in  the  mesial  line,  so  as 
to  enter,  if  possible,  thp  groove 
of  the  staff  at  the  apex  of  the 
prostate.    A  small  incision  for- 
wards is  then  made   in  the  groove  of  the  staff,  and,  as  the  knife  is 
withdrawn,  the  incision  in  the  skin  is  also  extended  forwards  ;   the  knife 
is  then  laid  aside,  and  a  long  ball-pointed  probe  is  introduced  into  the 
bladder  along  the  groove  of  the  staff,  which  is  then  withdrawn.    The  probe 
is  now  the  only  guide  to  the  bladder.    The  forefinger  is  next  introduced 
along  the  probe,  and  by  working  it  forwards  the  prostate  is  dilated,  and 
the  finger  enters  the  bladder,  when,  the  probe  being  removed,  the  forceps 
is  introduced,  and  the  stone  extracted.    Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  only 
real  point  of  difference  between  this  and  the  old  Marian  operation,  is  that  in 
the  former  the  finger  is  used  as  the  dilator,  whilst  in  the  latter  the  prostate 
and  neck  of  the  bladder  were  forcibly  expanded  or  torn  open  by  instruments 
a  difference,  however,  of  no  slight  moment. 

I  have  found  it  advantageous  to  modify  this  operation  in  one  or  two  points. 
The  first,  which  I  think  of  some  utility,  is  to  use,  instead  of  the  ordinary 
curved  staff",  a  rectangular  one  grooved  from  about  one  inch  above  the  elbow 
nearly  to  the  point,  resembling  the  staff  introduced  by  Buchanan  of  Glasgow 
(Fig.  871).  Its  use  and  advantages  are  that,  when  in  the  bladder,  the  angle 
rests  against  the  apex  of  the  prostate,  and  can  be  felt  in  the  perinaaum,  and 


Fig.  871. — Median  Operation  witli  Rectangular  Staff. 
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bhe  Suro-eon  can  judge  of  the  exact  point  where  to  enter  the  knife  (directing 
t  so  a  °to  enter  the  groove  just  below  the  angle),  which  he  cannot  do  with 
he  cu  ved  staff;  the  incision  upwards  also  is  limited,  and  there  is,  besides, 
ess  danger  of  wounding  the  rectum,  the  urethra  being  drawn  upwai^s  away 
remit  and  not  pushed  down  against  it,  as  with  the  ordinary  staff.  The 
knife  should  be  straight-backed,  having  the  blade  not  more  than  two  inches 
lone  •  so  that  the  Surgeon  can  tell  to  what  depth  he  has  entered  it.    I  have 
found  it  advantageous  in  practice  to  carry  a  beaked  director,  shaped  like  a 
larce  hernia-director,  along  the  groove,  after  the  incision  has  been  made  m  the 
ureWa,  so  as  to  open  up  the  canal  and  thus  to  clear  the  passage  for  the  finger. 
And  havino-  opened  the  urethra,  I  think  it  better  to  dilate  the  prostate  before 
withdrawing  the  staff ;  by  pushing  the  finger  slowly,  with  a  rotatory  movement, 
alono-  its  side,  the  bladder  is  entered  with  more  ease  and  ceroamty  ;  whereas, 
if  only  the  probe  be  used,  it  may  not  be  stiff  enough,  and  the  Surgeon  is 
apt  to  push  the  bladder  before  him.     It  has  been  proposed  to  employ 
mechanical  means  of  dilatation,  instead  of  the  finger,  to  open  up  the  prostate 
and  neck  of  the  bladder  ;  and  I  had  some  dilators  for  this  purpose  constructed 
by  Coxeter  on  the  principle  of  the  two-bladed  dilator  of  the  female  urethra. 
I  tried  them  on  the  dead  subject ;  but  I  have  not  ventured  to  use  them  on  the 
living,  lest,  by  the  employment  of  screw-power,  the  same  deep  lacerations  of  the 
neck'of  the  bladder  should  result  that  were  so  fatal  in  the  old  Marian  operation. 
Indeed,  I  believe  that  no  safe  dilatation  can  be  effected  except  by  the  finger, 
with  which  no  harm  can  be  done,  whilst  it  appears  to  me  that  the  greatest 
possible  mischief  may  be  done  with  screw-dilators. 

The  Difficulties  and  Dangers  of  Median  Lithotomy  may  best  be 
considered  in  such  a  way  as  to  contrast  them  with  those  encountered  during 
the  lateral  operation. 

1.  Difficulty  in  entering  the  Bladder  is  on  the  whole  more  common 
than  in  the  lateral  operation  ;  but,  although  in  adults  the  difference  in  this 
respect  is  probably  little  marked,  in  boys  it  is  considerable.  In  them,  the 
prostate  not  being  developed,  the  bladder  tends  to  be  pushed  upwards  and 
backwards  before  the  finger  ;  and,  unless  the  neck  of  the  bladder  be  well 
opened,  there  appears  to  be  great  danger  of  tearing  across  the  membranous 
part  of  the  urethra,  and  of  pushing  backwards  the  separated  bladder.  In  boys, 
also,  the  parts  are  so  small  and  undeveloped,  and  the  space  to  work  in  is  so 
narrow,  that  an  ordinary  finger  can  only  with  great  difficulty  be  got  through 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  unless  this  has  been  freely  incised.  But,  by  doing 
this,  we  depart  entirely  from  the  guiding  principle  laid  down  by  the  advocates 
of  the  median  operation,  viz.,  dilatation  and  not  incision. 

2.  Hamorrhage  is  rarely  troublesome  if  the  incision  be  made  accurately 
in  the  middle  line,  and  the  bulb  be  not  wounded.  At  times,  however,  the 
primary  bleeding  is  tolerably  free,  although  there  is  no  vessel  that  can  occasion 
dangerous  secondary  haBmorrhage. 

3.  Wound  of  the  Bulb  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  the  median  operation, 
and  sometimes  the  bulb  so  overlaps  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra  that 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  cutting  it.  It  is  true  that  division  of  the  bulb  in  the 
middle  line  seldom  gives  rise  to  much  haemorrhage,  but  cases  have  occurred  in 
which  it  has  proved  fatal. 

4.  Wound  of  the  Rectum  is  much  more  likely  to  occur  in  the  median 
than  in  the  lateral  operation.    If  the  median  operation  be  performed  on  the 
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dead  body,  it  will  be  found  that  the  back  of  the  bistoury  comes  very  close  fcn 
h  finger  m  the  rectum  ;  and  if  another  finger  be  placed'in  the  woun  the^ 
1  come  mto  very  close  apposition  just  anterior  to  the  prostate.    In  theS 

nnfnf^fr'''^.''^        ^^^T  ^^'^'^^^        ^^^^^^^  '^^^n  shown  to  be 

one  of  the  most  serious  accidents  in  lateral  lithotomy,  on  account  of  the  infii 
tiation  of  urme  and  diffuse  inflammation  which  are  likely  to  follow  cann  t 
occur  m  he  median  operation  if  the  knife  be  not  used  after  the  uz;thra 

^"^^^^  ^ith  the  finger.    Altliough  the  so- 

called    dilatation    of  the  prostate  with  the  finger  is  undoubtedly  in  real  ty  a 
ration,  this  does  not  extend  into  or  through  the  capsule,  and 
thus  the  lateral  true  ligament  of  the  bladder  cannot  be  wounded  as  occasionally 
happens  m  incising  the  prostate  with  the  knife  in  the  lateral  operation 

6  Difficulty  in  Extraction  of  the  Stone.-The  weak  point  in  the 
median  operation  consists  in  the  limited  space  allowed  for  the  introduction  of 
the  forceps  and  the  extraction  of  a  large  stone.  The  incision  is  made,  and  all 
the  manipulation  is  practised,  towards  the  apex  of  the  narrow  triangle  formed 
by  the  rami  of  the  pubic  bones.  The  base  of  this  triangle  is  represented  by  a 
horizontal  hne  corresponding  to  the  level  of  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
urethra,  and  consequently  does  not  occupy  the  widest  part  of  the  perineum  • 
it  is  formed  by  the  lower  portion  of  the  triangular  ligament,  the  space  behind 
It  being  filled  up  by  the  rectum  and  its  muscles,  and  the  ischio-rectal  fat. 
The  hgament  forms  a  barrier  stretching  across  the  perineum,  which  cannot 
be  depressed,  and  requires  to  be  divided  laterally  into  the  ischio-rectal  fossa 
before  a  stone  of  any  considerable  size  can  be  removed.  It  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extensive  bruising  and  laceration  of  these  structures,  and  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  bringing  the  stone  through  them,  that  the  old  Marian 
operation  fell  into  disuse. 

The  second  obstacle  to  the  extraction  of  the  stone  lies  in  the  prostate  ;  but. 
as  this  is  easily  overcome  by  dilatation,  it  cannot  be  considered  a  serious  one. 

The  third  and  most  important  obstacle  is  situated  at  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  and  is  dependent  upon  the  narrow  tense  ring  beyond  the  prostate 
which  remains  intact  in  spite  of  the  dilatation  and  laceration  to  which  the 
prostate  has  been  subjected.  I  have  found,  by  experiments  on  the  dead  body, 
that  this  inner  ring  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  cannot  be  expanded  to  a  si2Xj 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  extraction  of  a  calculus  of  one  inch  in  diameter 
without  laceration  or  incision  :  and  its  laceration  or  rupture  is  well  known  to 
be  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  fatal  accidents  in  lithotomy.  A  calculus 
over  one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter  cannot  be  extracted  by  the  median 
operation  without  the  employment  of  great  violence.  But,  though  much  force 
is  usually  required  in  order  to  extract  a  calculus  of  even  moderate  size  through 
this  tense  ring  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  serious 
consequences  seldom  follow  the  violence  so  used,  and  that  a  degree  of  force, 
which  would  be  fatal  in  lateral  lithotomy,  may  be  employed  without  danger  in 
the  extraction  of  a  calculus  by  the  median  operation.  In  this  respect  the 
extraction  of  a  calculus  by  the  median  operation  resembles  the  removal  of  one 
through  the  dilated  urethra  of  the  female  ;  the  great  point  in  favour  of  the 
median  over  the  lateral  procedure,  and  the  cause  of  its  comparative  safety, 
being  that  the  lateral  true  ligament  of  the  bladder  is  not  incised,  nor  otherwise 
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.nened    But,  it  may  be  said,  what  is  easier,  when  the  finger  is  in  the  bladder, 
hCto'  push  ;  probJ-pointed  bistoury  along  it,  and  cut  ^o^-ar^^^^^^^^^^ 
;ids  through  these  structures  into  the  ischiorectal  fossa,  if  the  stone  be  laige 
thus  ge^^  of  space  ?   Nothing  could  be  easier  or  more  ^imp^  ;  but 

;tt  would  be  the  consequence  ?    We  at  ouce  reduce  the  med.an  to  the  _c^^^^^ 
litions  of  the  lateral  operation.  A  free  incision  m  the  neck  of  the  bladd^^^  and 
estate  increases  the  tendency  to  hemorrhage,  opens  up        ^asm  a^^^^ 
^oses  the  patient,  in  fact,  to  all  the  dangers  of  an 

Si  destroying  at  once  and  altogether  the  principle  of  the  median  operation 
^vCdilaTation  and  not  incision  ;  and,  if  we  do  not  gain  space  by  incision 
3ut  attempt  to  extract  a  moderately  large  stone  by  dilatation  of  the  parts  we 
hall  certainly  not  succeed,  but  our  dilatation  will  end  in  a  laceration,  not  only 
>fThe  substance  of  the  prostate,  which  is  safe,  but  of  the  neck  and  perhaps  of 
,he  base  of  the  bladder,  which  will  be  fatal.         ,     ,  ,    p  n  ^-.n-  fhk 

Mortality.-lt  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  death-rate  following  this 
operation,  as  the  results  are  generally  included  with  other  ^ethods  of  per,^ 
D^al  hthotomy.  Barling  has  collected  48  operations  performed  between  188b 
and  1892  ;  of  these  6  died,  giving  a  mortality  of  12"5  per  cent. 

Other  Methods  op  Performing  Lithotomy.— Having  tuUy  desciioea 
the  suprapubic,  lateral,  and  median  operations  of  lithotomy,  it  remains  only 
to  mention  very  briefly  certain  other  methods  which  have  been  adopted,  but 
which  at  the  present  day  have  been  almost,  if  not  entirely,  discarded. 

Bilateral  Lithotomy.— This  operation,  which  was  introduced  by  Dupuytren, 
consisted  in  making  a  curved  transverse  incision  with  its  concavity  backwards 
half  an  inch  in  front  of  the  anus.  The  dissection  was  carried  down  to  the 
central  point  of  the  perinseum  and  the  membranous  urethra  opened  on  a  grooved 
median  staff.  Along  this  a  lithotome  cache  was  passed,  which  divided  both 
lateral  lobes  of  the  prostate  in  a  direction  downwards  and  outwards.  The 
stone  was  then  extracted  in  the  usual  way. 

Medio-Bilateral  Lithotomy  was  recommended  by  Civiale  for  the  ox- 
,  traction  of  stones  too  large  for  the  ordinary  median  operation.    It  consisted 
of  a  combination  of  the  median  and  bilateral.    The  membranous  part  of  the 
J  urethra  was  opened  on  a  rectangular  staff  as  in  the  median  operation.  The 
Mithotome  was  then  introduced  and  the  prostate  and  the  soft  structures 
(  between  it  and  the  surface  incised.    If  the  stone  Avas  not  very  large,  the  deep 
!  incision  was  confined  to  one  side  only,  and  used  with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury. 
Recto-vesical  Lithotomy  was  suggested  by  Sanson  in  1847  as  a  means 
of  removing  large  stones  and  avoiding  the  dangers  of  haemorrhage.    It  was 
thus  performed.    A  staff  grooved  on  its  convexity  was  passed  into  the  bladder, 
the  finger  was  then  passed  into  the  rectum,  and  the  part  of  the  staff  lying  in 
the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  felt  for;  a  knife,  with  its  edge  directed^ 
forwards,  was  then  passed  along  the  finger  into  the  groove  of  the  staff  and 
withdrawn,  dividing  the  internal  and  external  sphincters  and  the  skin  at  the 
margin  of  the  anus ;  it  was  then  reintroduced  with  its  edge  directed  downwards, 
and  run  along  the  groove  of  the  staff,  dividing  the  prostate  and  notching  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  and  the  stone  was  then  extracted  in  the  usual  way. 

Having  now  described  the  various  operations  of  lithotomy  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  reserve  the  consideration  of  the  relative  advantages  of  the  principal 
methods  until  after  the  operation  of  Lithotrity  has  been  described  in  the 
following  Chapter. 
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CHAPTER  LXVIII. 


URINARY  CALCULUS  {continued). 


LITHOTRITY. 


The  operation  of  Lithotrity,  by  which  the  stone  is  crushed  in  the  bladder 
and  the  fragments  expelled  or  extracted  through  the  urethra,  is  of  117 

beir^^d  ™^  '^^^  "^^^      d'ff^r^it  times  h 

been  made  with  this  view,  it  was  not  until  about  the  year  1818  or  1820  tha 
the  subjec  began  to  attract  serious  attention  ;  and  to  the  French  .Surgeons  i 
undoubtedly  due  the  great  merit  of  having  introduced  this  operation.  Abou 
this  time  Civiale,  followed  by  Amussat,  Leroy,  and  others,  began  constructing 
instruments,  which,  though  very  imperfect,  yet  were  sufficient  to  break  down 
a  calculus  in  the  bladder.  This  was  publicly  done  by  Civiale  in  1822.  From 
this  period  hthotrity  made  rapid  progress;  and  the  successive  improvements 
made  by  the  Surgeons  whose  names  have  just  been  mentioned,  together  with 
the  ingenious  mechanical  adaptations  introduced  by  Charriere  and  Weiss 
enabled  Surgeons  to  attack  the  stone  with  certainty  and  eflFect. 

The  importance  of  lithotrity  was  urged  upon  the  profession  by  Civiale 
Amussat  and  Heurteloup  in  France  and  Brodie  and  Costello  in  this  country' 
The  practice  thus  established  by  these  Surgeons  has  from  time  to  time  been 
improved  by  the  ingenuity  of  others,  amongst  whom  Fergusson,  Coulson  and 
Thompson  are  conspicuous.    Up  to  the  year  1878  the  operation  of  lithotrity  . 
was  practised  on  the  lines  originally  laid  down  by  Civiale  and  Brodie,  the 
mam  features  of  which  were  to  crush  the  stone  by  repeated  operations,  each 
limited  to  a  few  minutes,  and  to  allow  the  fragments  to  be  passed  by  the  natural 
efforts  of  the  patient.    In  1878,  however,  Bigelow  of  Boston  demonstrated  1 
that  it  was  possible  to  break  the  stone  up  at  one  prolonged  operation,  andf 
completely  to  wash  out  the  fragments  at  the  same  time  through  a  large 
catheter  or  evacuator.    To  this  method  of  operating  he  gave  the  name  of 
"  Litholapaxy,"  but  its  enormous  advantage  over  the  older  methods  was  so  - 
quickly  recognized,  and  it  so  speedily  became  universally  adopted,  that  the  > 
distinctive  name  is  now  unnecessary,  and  when  we  speak  of  lithotrity  we  ^ 
mean  crushing  the  stone  and  removing  the  fragments  at  the  same  time  by 
Bigelow's  method.    By  this  great  improvement  Bigelow  not  only  reduced 
the  sufferings  of  the  patient  and  the  dangers  of  the  operation,  but  made  it 
applicable  to  much  larger  stones  than  could  possibly  be  removed  by  the  older 
method. 

Instruments. — The  instruments  required  for  lithotrity  are  the  following  : 
An  ordinary  sound  with  a  short  beak  is  required  to  examine  the  condition 
of  the  bladder.  The  steel  sound  should  be  hollow,  so  that  the  bladder  may,  il 
necessary,  be  injected  through  it  after  or  during  sounding,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  changing  the  instrument  (Fig.  872).  This  will  be  found  of  much 
service  in  the  later  stages  of  the  operation  for  detecting  small  fragments. 
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A  brass  syringe  should  be  at  hand  with  which  the  bladder  may  be 

tfotL' ur/hroxueter  is  often  nseful,  by  which  the  size  of  the  passage 
han  be  measured  as  a  guide  to  the  evacuator  to  be  used 

SnmP  laro-e-sized  conical  steel  bougies,  from  12  to  18  ot  tne  .E.nM/«" 
;oal  are  of^g-^^^^^^^  in  measuring  and  dilating  the  passage  before  inserting 
,he  lithotrite  or  the  large  evacuator.  ,.4.1,  +  -^.^     TVii^  hsR 

The  instrument  for  breaking  the  stone  is  called  a  lithotrxte.    This  has 


undergone  various  modifications  and  improvements  at  the  hands  of  Mechani- 
dans  and  Surgeons.    To  Weiss  in  this  country,  and  to  Charriere  m  France 
wTLe  especially  indebted  for  having  brought  it  to  its  present  s  ate  0 
perfection     In  L  eariier  days  of  lithotrity  Weiss's  thumb-screw  lithotrite 
was  o-enerally  used.     Fergusson  invented  a  rack-and-pmion  instrument, 


Fig.  873.— Civiale's  Lithotrite  for  Crushing  Fragments. 

which,  however,  found  little  favour  with  Surgeons.  Civiale's  instruments 
having  the  double  action  of  screw  and  hand  pressure,  were  those  to  which 
many  gave  the  preference  until  the  invention  of  the  cylindrical  handle  by 

Thompson.  u  v,  4.  ^  ^ 

The  lithotrite  must  be  made  of  well-tempered  steel ;  and  should  be  tested 


Fig.  874.— Position  of  Hand  in  using  Civiale's  Lithotrite. 

by  being  made  to  crush  apiece  of  sandstone  grit,  of  about  the  size  of  a  walnut. 
It  should  be  of  as  full  a  size  as  the  urethra  will  readily  admit ;  it  must  have 
the  male  blade  well  serrated,  and  the  female  or  under  blade  pierced  at  its  root 
by  an  oval  aperture,  through  which  the  detritus  of  the  crushed  stone  is  forced, 
and  thus  any  jamming  of  it  in  the  angle  between  the  blades  is  prevented.  The 
female  blade  should  be  considerably  wider  than  the  male  to  avoid  nipping  of 
the'mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder. 
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The  larger  lithotrites,  intended  to  break  stones  of  considerable  size  aro 
made  with  a  fenestra  in  the  female  blade  ;  those  intended  to  crush  small 
iragments  with  a  broad  blade  without  a  fenestra. 

The  lithotrite  should  be  cut  out  of  a  bar  of  solid  steel,  and  not,  as  is  the 


Pig.  875.— Thompson's  Improved  Lithotrite. 


case  with  some  instruments,  made  of  a  plate  of  this  metal,  turned  up  at  the 
edges  ;  as  such  a  one  possesses  too  little  strength  to  be  used  with  safety  on 
large  and  hard  calculi. 

Civiale's  lithotrite,  such  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  873,  has  a  most  ingenious  ■ 


;  0ODUANi.SMURTL£FF S 


■  

i 

Figs.  876,  877,  878,  879.— Bigelow's  Lithotrite. 


double  action,  enabling  the  Surgeon  to  work  it  either  by  the  pressure  of  the 
hand  or  by  a  screw.  In  this  instrument,  there  is  no  fenestra  in  the  female 
blade.  It  is  of  two  kinds.  In  one,  the  male  blade  is  much  narrower  than  the 
female  ;  in  the  other,  it  is  nearly  as  broad.    The  first  kind  is  useful  in 
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crashing  through  moderate-sized  stones  ;  the  second  kind,  with  the  broad 
male  blade,  is  used  in  completely  crushing  and  removing  the  detritus  of  small 
calculi,  and  the  large  fragments  into  which  a  stone  has  been  broken  by  the 
open-bladed  lithotrite.  . 

Thompson's  lithotrite  (Fig.  875)  somewhat  resembles  Cmales  m  its  action, 
but  is  more  handy.  The  handle  of  the  female  blade  is  round,  which  gives 
the  operator  a  better  grasp  of  the  instrument,  and  the  sliding  movement  is 
converted  into  a  screw  action  by  drawing  up  the  button  on  the  handle  with 


I'ig.  8S0.— Clover's  Lithotrity  lujection-Apparatus.  1.  Elastic  Stylet  for  Lithotrity  Catheter.  2,  3,  4,  5, 
Lithotrity  Catheters  with  large  eyes  at  enil  or  in  different  sides,  to  he  used  with  or  without  the  injection 
Apparatus. 

the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  without  relaxing  the  grasp  of  the  left  on  the 
handle. 

Bigelow  introduced  several  modifications  in  the  lithotrite.  For  large  stones 
he  had  constructed  instruments  larger,  heavier,  and  more  powerful  than 
any  previously  in  use.  The  handles  are  large  and  massive,  and  oval  in  form 
to  fit  the  hand  (Figs.  876,  877).  The  blades  are  somewhat  longer,  and  the 
female  blade  has  a  long  blunted  point,  curved  towards  the  floor  of  the  urethra, 
so  as  to  protect  the  membranous  part,  against  the  roof  of  which  the  point  of 
the  instrument  is  directed  as  it  passes  through  (Figs.  878,  879).  The  sliding 
is  converted  into  the  screw  movement  by  twisting  the  cap  shown  in  the  figure 
with  the  right  hand.  These  very  massive  instruments  are  only  required  for  large 
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and  hard  stones  which  it  would  formerly  have  been  considered  unwise  tn 
crush.    For  smaller  stones  Bigelow  uses  instruments  of  the  ordinary  size 

After  the  stone  has  been  crushed  the  evacuator  is  required  to  remove  th. 
fragments.    J.his  consists  essentially  of  a  powerful  india-rubber  bottle  which 


Bigelow's  Catheters,  Pull  Size. 
Fig.  SSl.-Bigelo^'B  Straight  Catheter.  Fig.  882.-BigeloWs  Cunxd  Catheter. 


can  be  connected  with  a  large  catheter.  The  bottle  is  emptied  into  the 
bladder  by  squeezing,  and  when  the  pressure  of  the  hand  is  removed  it  sucks 
the  fluid  back  with  considerable  force,  bringing  out  at  the  same  time  the 


crushed  fragments  of  the  stone.  In  all  forms  of  evacuator  a  glass  vessel  is 
attached  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  bottle,  into  which  the  fragments  gravitate. 
Clover's  simple  instrument  (Fig.  880)  may  be  considered  the  parent  of  the 
evacuators  now  in  use.  It  was  provided  with  a  number  of  catheters  open  at 
the  end  or  having  large  eyes.    "When  passing  the  open-ended  catheter  a  gum 
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elastic  stylet  with  a  round  metal  point  was  introduced.  The  instrument  was 
Intended  to  wash  out  the  detritus  and  smaller  fragments  after  each  operation, 
but  did  not  meet  with  the  favour  it  deserved,  partly  owing  to  its  melhcienc} 
from  the  weakness  of  the  rubber  bottle  commonly  provided.  , 

Tn  Bio-elow's  instrument  the  catheters  are  much  larger  than  in  0 lover  s, 
No  n  French  (18  English)  being  the  largest  size.    The  eye  is  very  large  and 


Pier.  884.— Tube  for  filling  the  Evacuator 


Fie.  885.— Bigelow's  Bvacnator. 


is  placed  in  the  front  of  the  instrument  close  to  the  end.  The  catheters  are 
of  diflPerent  forms,  the  most  convenient  being  one  with  a  short  curve  like  that 
of  a  sound.  A  perfectly  straight  instrument  is  also  often  very  useful,  and  is 
preferred  by  Bigelow. 

The  actual  size  and  shape  of  the  evacuating  catheters  most  commonly  used 
are  shown  in  Figs.  881  and  882. 

The  various  modifications  of  the  evacnator  are  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying figures.  Fig.  883  represents  Bigelow's  original  evacuator,  which 
he,  however,  abandoned  for  the  improved  form  represented  in  Fig.  885.  By 
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turning  the  stopcock  connected  with  the  catheter  and  fixing  the  india-rubb.r 
tube  shown  .nF.g.  884  to  the  cock  at  the  apex  of  the  bottle,  the  cont 
may  be  expelled  and  fresh  water  drawn  in  without  disconnecting  the  bott 

om  the  catheter.  I  have  to  thank  Professor  Bigelow  for  furnishing  me  with 
the  accompanying  woodcuts,  which  represent  the  latest  instruments  used  by 


Fig.  SS6.— Sir  H.  Tlioinp.son's  Improved  Evacuator. 

himself.  Modifications  of  Bigelow's  evacuator  suggested  by  Thompson  and 
Otis  are  shown  in  Figs.  886  and  887. 

Preparation  of  the  Patient. — Before  proceeding  to  the  operation  of 
lithotrity,  it  is  necessary  that  the  patient's  constitution  should  be  carefully 

attended  to  ;  the  bowels  should  be  freely 
opened,  and  the  condition  of  the  digestive 
organs  regulated,  and,  more  especially,  all 
local  irritability  about  the  urinary  organs 
should  be  subdued  by  ordinary  medical 
treatment.  This  is  even  of  greater  im- 
portance than  in  lithotomy,  as  the  pro- 
longed mechanical  disturbance  to  which 
the  bladder  is  exposed  may  aggravate  any 
existing  cystitis.  The  urine  should  be 
carefully  examined,  and  the  condition  of 
the  kidneys  ascertained  as  far  as  possible. 
In  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Chapter,  when 
we  come  to  the  comparison  of  lithotomy 
and  lithotrity,  we  shall  examine  the  condi- 
tions which  either  indicate  or  negative  the 
performance  of  the  latter  operation.  At 
present,  we  will  suppose  a  case  in  which 
the  Surgeon  may  have  recourse  to  Htho- 
trityjwith  every  prospect  of  readily  and 
permanently  ridding  the  patient  of  his  calculus. 

Use  of  Anaesthetics. — In  former  times  many  Surgeons  habitually  per- 
formed the  operation  without  an  anjesthetic,  believing  that  the  sensations  of 
the  patient  were  a  useful  guide  to  the  Surgeon,  helping  him  to  avoid  nipping 
or  otherwise  injuring  the  bladder.    For  the  success  of  the  present  method  of 


Fig.  887.— Otis's  Evacuator. 
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operating  an  anaesthetic  is  essential,  both  to  enable  the  S-geo^^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  operation  till  the  stone  is  completely  crushed,  and  to  facilitate  the  BUbse 
quent  washing  out  of  the  fragments.  ^  .-,  i  •      f^nr  «fn(rps  • 

^  Operationt-The  operation  of  lithotrity  may  be  divided  into  four  stages  . 
1  The  introduction  of  the  lithotrite  ;  2.  The  search  for  and  seizure  of  he 
stone ;   3.  The  crushing  of  the  stone  ;  and  4.  The  evacuation  of  the 

'Trpreliminary  step  before  the  operation.  Bigelow  ^^^^^ 
the  urethra  be  measured  with  Otis's  urethrometer,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
size  of  the  evacuator  that  should  be  used.  Thompson  recommends  t^e  passage 
of  a  large  conical  steel  bougie,  which  answers  the  same  purpose  and  at  the 
same  time  slightly  dilates  the  canal.  The  bougies  passed  should  be  fron^  Nos 
14  to  18  of  the  Enghsh  scale  at  the  thicke^.  part.  With  a  urethra  admitting 
No.  16  no  difficulty  need  be  anticipated  in  the  operation,  even  if  the  stone  is 
large.  If  the  orifice  is  too  narrow  to  admit  this,  it  should  at  once  be  divided 
with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury.  „  ,     ,       •  ^ 

1.  Introduction  of  the  Lithotrite.-If  the  size  of  the  stone  is  known, 


Fig.  888.— Introduction  of  the  Lithotrite. 


the  lithotrite  must  be  adapted  to  it.  If  it  be  large  and  probably  hard,  a  fiiU- 
sized,  fenestrated  lithotrite  should  first  be  passed,  with  which  the  oalculuS'may 
be  broken  into  several  small  fragments.  After  this  it  may  be  withdrawn,  and 
a  smaller  non-fenestrated  instrument  used  to  complete  the  crushing.  ^ 

The  operation  may  most  conveniently  be  performed  with  the  patient  lying 
on  his  back  upon  a  flat  table  close  to  its  right  edge.  The  pelvis  must  be 
raised  by  a  hard  pillow,  so  as  to  allow  the  stone  to  roll  up  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  bladder.  The  Surgeon,  standing  on  the  right  side  of  the 
patient,  carefully  introduces  the  hollow  sound,  or  catheter,  and  draws  off  the 
urine  ;  he  then  slowly  and  very  cautiously  injects  the  bladder,  by  means  of 
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the  brass  syring-e  with  from  four  to  six  ounces  of  some  antiseptic  solution 
sue  1  as  bone  acid  lotion     The  use  of  drawing  off  the  urine  is  to  make  sure 
of  the  bladder  holding  the  proper  quantity  of  fluid  when  it  is  afterwards 

njected  ;  and  the  object  in  injecting  it,  is  to  distend  it  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  prevent  the  mucous  membrane  from  being  seized  in  the  grasp  of  the 
lithotrite,  or  injured  by  the  splintering  of  the  stone.  The  instrument  is  then 
withdrawn,  after  the  situation  of  the  stone  has  been  detected  by  it  and  the 
lithotrite  18  introduced.  Should  the  patient  be  able  to  hold  enough  urine 
VIZ.,  from  three  to  four  ounces,  to  protect  his  bladder  from  the  action  of  the 
lithotrite  or  the  fragments,  the  injection  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 

ithotrite  may  be  used  at  once.  As  this  is  straight,  with  a  sharp  elbow  near 
the  beak,  some  little  skill  is  required  in  passing  it.  In  doing  this  the  Surgeon 
must  keep  his  eye  upon  the  short  curved  beak  of  the  instrument,  the  direction 
and  position  of  which  must  constantly  be  judged  of  ;  and  especial  care  must 


be  taken,  in  carrying  it  under  the  pubes,  not  to  injure  the  urethra  by  pushing 
the  beak  of  the  lithotrite  forwards  too  suddenly,  instead  of  winding  it,  as  it 
were,  under  the  arch  of  that  bone.  The  instrument  should  first  be  introduced 
nearly  parallel  to  the  abdomen,  the  penis  being  held  between  the  fore  and 
middle  fingers,  and  drawn  over  it.  As  the  lithotrite  passes  down,  it  must  be 
gradually  raised  to  the  perpendicular  position  ;  and  as  its  curve  passes  under 
the  pubes,  the  handle  should  be  depressed  between  the  thighs  (Fig.  888).  The 
direction  of  the  curve  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  the  position  of  the  handle 
varied  in  accordance  with  the  course  which  this  takes.  No  force  must  on  any 
account  be  used.  The  weight  of  the  handle  is  quite  suflBcient  to  make  the 
instrument  enter  the  bladder.  The  lithotrite  should  be  w^ell  greased  with 
carbolized  oil,  so  that  the  blades  and  screw  may  work  smoothly. 

2.  Seizure  of  the  Stone. — The  next  point  is  to  seize  the  stone,  which  will 
generally  be  found  in  the  situation  where  its  presence  was  detected  during  the 
sounding  of  the  bladder.  If  large,  the  stone  will  probably  lie  low,  near  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  ;  if  small,  it  is  most  fi'equently  met  with  at  the  inferior 
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fundus  In  seizing  the  calculus  a  good  deal  of  tact  may  be  required  The 
San  recommended  by  Brodie  should  first  be  adopted.  The  closed  lithotrite  is 
^^essed  gTn^ly  against  the  inferior  fundus  of  the  bladder,  so  as  to  make  a 
Sal  depression  in  this  situation.  The  male  blade  is  then  gently  withdrawa 
till  some  ^ight  sense  of  resistance  is  felt,  indicating  that  it  is  touching  the 
other  side  of  the  bladder.  A  gentle  shake  may  then  be  given  to  the  handle, 
and  the  blades  closed,  when,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  stone  will  be 
found  to  be  between  them  (Fig.  889).  During  the  whole  of  this  proceeding  the 
left  hand,  holding  the  instrument,  must  be  kept  perfectly  steady,  and  no  force 
of  any  kind  should  be  used.  If  the  stone  is  not  at  once  grasped  m  this  way, 
the  manceuvre  must  be  repeated,  turning  the  blades  slightly  first  to  one  side 
and  then  to  the  other.  If  this  does  not  succeed,  the  plan  recommended  by 
Civiale  may  be  tried  :  The  closed  lithotrite  is  used  as  a  sound,  and  the  situa- 
tion of  the  stone  determined.  The  beak  of  the  instrument  is  then  very  gently 
turned  towards  the  opposite  side  of  the  bladder,  and  the  blades  opened. 
The  open  instrument  is  then  turned  back  again  to  the  side  on  which  the 


Fig.  S90.— Civiale's  Method  of  Seizing  the  Stone  behind  tlie  Prostate. 


stone  lies,  and  the  blades  closed.  If  the  stone  is  not  seized  by  either  of  these 
plans,  it  is  possible  that  it  is  lying  in  a  pouch  behind  the  prostate.  To  reach 
it  in  this  situation  the  handle  of  the  lithotrite  must  be  depressed  between  the 
patient's  thighs,  and  the  instrument  turned  round,  so  that  the  beak  is  directed 
towards  the  floor  of  the  bladder  (Fig.  890).  It  may  then  be  carefully  opened 
and  closed  again.  This  manoeuvre  is  very  frequently  necessary  in  patients 
above  60,  in  order  to  crush  the  last  fragments  towards  the  end  of  the  operation. 
If  the  stone  be  round  and  smooth  it  may  be  grasped  only  after  many  failures  ; 
the  calculus  slipping  away  between  the  blades  of  the  instrument,  and  being 
merely  scraped  by  them. 

The  essential  conditions  during  this  stage  of  the  operation  are  that  the 
utmost  gentleness  be  used  in  all  movements  of  the  lithotrite,  that  the  female 
blade  be  kept  as  steady  as  possible  with  the  left  hand,  while  the  instrument  is 
opened  and  shut  by  moving  the  male  blade  only,  which,  from  its  hghtness,  can 
be  manipulated  with  great  delicacy,  and  lastly,  that  the  operator  should  picture 
to  himself  with  each  movement  of  the  instrument  the  exact  position  in  which 
the  blades  are  placed. 
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3.  Crnshing  the  Stone.-Wlieu  the  stone  has  been  seized,  it  is  held  by 
pressing  the  blades  together  with  moderate  firmness,  while  the  instrument's 
turned  from  whatever  position  it  may  be  in  till  the  beak  looks  forwards,  and 
the  calculus  is  placed  about  the  middle  of  the  bladder.  It  is  hicrhly  imnro 
bable  with  the  lUBtruinents  at  present  in  use,  that  a  portion  of  the  muiou. 
membrane  of  the  bladder  has  been  seized  with  the  stone  ;  but  should  such  an 
accident  have  happened,  it  will  be  detected  by  the  sense  of  resistance  while 
attempting  to  bring  the  stone  to  the  middle  of  the  bladder  (Fig  891)  If 
this  were  felt  it  would  be  necessary  to  release  the  stone  again.  If,  hovvever 
the  instrument  moves  freely  in  the  bladder,  as  soon  as  it  is  in  the  proper  posi- 
tion the  blades  must  be  pressed  firmly  together,  while  the  sliding  movement  is 
converted  into  the  screw  movement  by  drawing  up  the  button  in  Thompson's 
hthotrite  or  by  turning  the  cap  in  Bigelow's.  In  both  these  instruments  this 
can  be  done  with  the  right  hand,  while  the  left  keeps  the  instrument  perfectly 
steady.  If  the  stone  be  small  and  not  too  hard,  the  mere  pressure  of  the  hand 
without  using  the  screw,  may  suffice  to  crush  it.  When  the  screw  is  used  it 
should  be  gradually  worked  by  a  series  of  short  and  sharp  turns,  so  as  to  con- 
stitute almost  percussive  movements.  In  this  way  the  calculus  is  generally 
made  to  crumble  down,  rather  than  to  fly  asunder  ;  and,  as  it  yields,  the  screw 


Fig.  891.— Position  of  Lithotrite  in  Crushing  the  Stone. 

must  be  worked  tightly  home.  The  blades  of  the  instrument  may  then  be 
opened  again,  and  a  fragment  of  the  broken  calculus  seized  and  crushed  in  the 
same  way  as  before ;  and  thus  the  complete  disintegration  of  the  stone  is 
gradually  effected. 

If  a  large  fenestrated  lithotrite  has  been  used,  it  must  be  withdrawn  as  soon 
as  the  stone  has  been  broken  into  fragments  of  moderate  size,  and  the  smaller 
non-fenestrated  instrument  passed  to  complete  the  crushing.  This  should  not 
be  removed  from  the  bladder,  if  possible,  till  from  the  impossibility  of  catching 
any  definite  fragments  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  whole  calculus  is  thoroughly 
crushed.  Repeated  withdrawal  and  reintroduction  of  the  lithotrite  wastes 
time  and  increases  the  risk  of  bruising  the  urethra  and  prostate.  Before  with- 
drawing the  lithotrite,  the  Surgeon  must  be  careful  to  see,  by  the  scale  on  the 
handle,  that  the  male  blade  is  well  home.  If  this  be  not  the  case,  and  the 
instrument  be  enlarged  by  any  fragments  or  detritus  entangled  between  the 
blades,  laceration  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  or  urethra  might  occur  in 
attempting  to  withdraw  it.  If  the  blades  do  not  close  perfectly,  the  screw 
must  be  forcibly  turned,  and  if  that  fails  the  female  blade  must  be  held  very 
firmly  with  the  left  hand,  while  the  male  blade  is  unlocked,  and  rapped  sharply 
upon  it  two  or  three  times  ;  this  will  usually  dislodge  any  fragments  between 
the  blades. 


Il 
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4  The  last  stage  of  the  operation  consists  in  Removing  the  Fragments 
bv  means  of  the  Evacuator.    For  this  purpose  an  evacuating  catheter 
(Fio-s  881  88-?  p  1080)  is  passed  into  the  bladder.  This  should  be  the  largest 
rhe^'urethra  will  safely  admit.    This  has  already  been  determined  by  measure- 
ment with  the  urethrometer  or  conical  sound.    Bigelow  generally  uses  No.  29 
French  (18  English),  but  Thompson  states  that  he  seldom  finds  it  necessary 
to  exceed  No.  15  or  16  of  the  English  scale.    Bigelow  prefers  the  straight 
instrument  (Fig.  881),  but  the  curved  catheters  usually  pass  more  easily. 
Firm  pressure  is  commonly  required  to  pass  the  catheter,  but  no  undue 
force  must  be  used.    It  is  better  to  use  a  smaller  size  than  to  run  the  risk 
of  injuring  the  urethra  by  attempting  to  force  in  a  larger  instrument  than  it 
can  safely  take.    The  catheter  having  been  passed,  the  bladder  is  completely 
emptied  ;  the  fluid  that  escapes  being  caught  in  a  vessel  and  strained  through 
muslin  to  collect  any  fragments  of  the  stone  that  it  may  contain.    It  is 
essential  that  the  india-rubber  bulb  should  be  of  sufficient  strength  ;  otherwise 
the  regurgitant  stream  will  not  be  sufficiently  forcible  to  withdraw  any  but  the 
smallest  fragments  from  the  bladder.    The  fluid  in  the  bottle  should  always 
contain  some  antiseptic  :  boric  acid  is  perhaps  the  best.     The  evacuator, 
previously  filled,  having  been  attached  to  the  catheter,  by  alternately 
compressing  and  relaxing  the  rubber  bulb  of  the  instrument  the  bladder 
is  filled  and  emptied.     At  each  injection  the  fragments  are  thrown  up. 
At  each  relaxation  of  the  bulb,  some  are  sucked  out  in  the  rush  of  water. 
These  drop  into  the  glass  receiver,  where  they  can  be  seen  by  the  Surgeon, 
who  thus  judges  of  the  progress  he  is  making.    This  process  is  continued 
until  all  fragments  are  evacuated.    Should  some  have  been  left  behind, 
too  large  to  pass  through  the  evacuating  catheter,  the  lithotrite  must 
again  be  introduced,  and  these  broken  up  sufficiently  for  evacuation,  which 
must  then  be  resumed  and  continued  until  the  bladder  is  emptied  of  all 
calculus.    The  Surgeon  knows  when  fragments  are  left  behind  too  large  to 
pass,  by  their  falling  against  the  eye  of  the  catheter,  blocking  it,  and  thus 
preventing  the  return  of  water  into  the  bulb  of  the  evacuator,  as  shown  by  its 
faihng  to  expand.    This  may  arise  also  from  the  eye  of  the  instrument  having 
come  in  contact  with  the  wall  of  the  bladder,  or  from  the  catheter  having 
been  accidentally  withdrawn  till  its  end  lies  in  the  prostatic  urethra.  Before 
concluding  that  the  obstruction  is  due  to  a  fragment,  these  two  conditions 
must  be  excluded,  by  pushing  the  catheter  a  little  further  in  and  rotating  it. 
A  more  certain  sign  of  a  fragment  is  a  loud  and  distinct  click  every  time  the 
bulb  is  aUowed  to  expand. 

The  removal  of  every  fragment  is  the  essence  of  Bigelow's  operation.  No 
stone  must  be  left  behind.  The  operation  should  be  concluded  at  one  sitting, 
however  prolonged. 

The  Time  Occupied  by  the  Operation  varies  with  the  size  of  the  stone 
and  the  ease  with  which  the  fragments  are  caught.  Before  Bigelow  demon- 
strated the  safety  of  prolonged  operations  under  anesthetics,  the  strictest  rules 
were  laid  down  as  to  the  duration  of  the  sitting.  The  first  was  not  to  exceed 
four  minutes,  and  it  was'  considered  sufficient  to  break  up  the  stone,  leaving 
the  fragments  to  be  dealt  with  subsequently.  The  subsequent  sittings  were 
also  limited  to  a  few  minutes.  The  sittings  were  repeated  every  three  or  four 
days  till  the  whole  stone  was  broken  up,  a  longer  or  shorter  interval  being- 
allowed  according  to  the  amount  of  irritation  caused  by  the  operation.    It  was 
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only  in  the  case  of  a  veiy  small  stone  that  the  operation  was  finished  at  on. 
sitting.  At  the  present  time  the  crushing  is  completed  in  all  but  vorv 
exceptional  cases  at  one  sitting,  and  the  results  of  the  practice  have  show  , 
that  the  irritation  caused  by  a  prolonged  operation  carefully  performed  ir 
inhnitely  less  than  that  set  up  by  a  mass  of  sharp  fragments  such  as  are  left 
after  partial  crushing  of  a  stone.  If  the  stone  is  of  any  size  an  hour  or  an 
hour  and  a  half  may  be  occupied  in  completely  crushing  it.  The  longest 
time  that  Thompson  has  occupied  in  an  operation  at  a  single  sitting  has  been 
70  minutes.  This  was  in  the  case  of  an  unusually  hard  uric  acid  calculus 
weighing  2f  ounces.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Surgeon-Major  Keegan,  of  Indore 
the  stone  weighed  3^  ounces,  and  was  at  first  too  large  to  be  grasped  by  the 
hthotrite,  but  by  gradually  nibbling  at  it  he  reduced  it  till  it  could  be  fairly 
seized  and  crushed.  The  operation  lasted  four  hours,  but  the  patient  went 
home  well  on  the  fourth  day.  In  the  performance  of  prolonged  operations  at 
a  single  sitting  Thompson  enjoins  the  very  important  caution  that  the 
patient's  lower  extremities  should  be  encased  in  long  woollen  stockings,  and 
that  especial  care  be  taken  to  prevent  his  getting  chilled  by  exposure. 

After-Treatment  of  Lithotrity.— After  the  operation  a  half-grain 
morphia  suppository  should  be  administered  and  the  patient  put  to  bed  with  a 
hot  fomentation  over  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  If  the  operation  has 
for  any  reason  been  incomplete  he  should  pass  water  lying  on  his  back  lest 
any  fragments  should  be  washed  on  and  lodge  in  the  urethra.  When  the 
operation  is  complete  this  precaution  is  not  necessary.  In  very  rare  cases 
some  retention  of  urine  may  follow  owing  to  slight  swelling  of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  necessitating  the  passage  of  a  soft  catheter.  The  diet  should  be 
chiefly  milk  and  barley-water  for  a  few  days,  and  if  any  stimulant  is  required 
Hollands  and  barley-water  is  the  best.  The  slight  cystitis  that  usually  follows 
the  operation  requires  no  special  treatment.  If  there  is  much  irritability  of 
the  bladder,  hyoscyamus  is  often  of  use.  If  the  cystitis  is  more  severe  it  must 
treated  as  described  in  the  Chapter  on  Diseases  of  the  Bladder. 

Complications  in  Lithotrity.  Size  of  the  Stone. — Before  the  inven- 
tion of  rapid  lithotrity  with  evacuation  no  stone  over  one  inch  and  a  half  was 
considered  suited  to  lithotrity.  At  the  present  time  any  stone  that  can  be 
grasped  in  the  blades  of  the  lithotrite,  and  is  not  too  hard  to  be  broken,  may 
be  removed  by  this  method.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  a  large 
stone  necessarily  means  a  long  operation,  and  in  very  old  or  weak  patients, 
and  especially  in  those  suffering  from  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema, 
two  hours  under  an  antesthetic  is  accompanied  by  considerable  danger.  In 
such  cases,  possibly,  a  better  chance  of  life  would  be  given  by  suprapubic 
lithotomy. 

Cystitis  before  the  Operation  need  not  prevent  its  performance  if  the 
stone  is  small.  The  removal  of  the  source  of  irritation,  and  the  washing 
out  of  the  foul  mucus  with  the  evacuator,  will  often  bring  immediate  relief. 
If  the  stone  be  large,  and  the  cystitis  acute,  lithotomy  would  probably 
give  the  best  chance  if  the  condition  of  the  patient  renders  some  inter- 
ference urgently  necessary. 

Chronic  Enlargement  of  the  Prostate  was  formerly  one  of  the 
most  serious  complications  of  the  operation  of  lithotrity,  not  so  much  fi'om 
the  difficulty  it  caused  in  the  introduction  of  instruments  as  from  the 
obstacle  it  off'ered  to  the  expulsion  of  the  fragments.    With  the  present 
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evacuafcors,  however,  moderate  enlargement  of  the  prostate  can  scarcely  be 
termed  an  inconvenience.  When  the  prostate  is  enlarged,  the  stone,  it 
small  or  the  fragments  after  the  first  crushing,  fall  into  a  pouch  behind 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  it  is  then  impossible  to  seize  them  except  by 
revei-sino-  the  blades  in  the  manner  already  described  (p.  1085).  When  the 
stone  is^seized  the  blades  must  be  carefully  turned  into  the  ordinary  position 
before  it  is  crushed.  In  such  cases  Buckston  Browne  has  found  the  intro- 
duction of  the  rectal  bag  (p.  1044)  useful  as  a  means  of  preventing  the 
frao-ments  fallino'  into  the  pocket  behind  the  prostate. 

In  cases  of  extreme  enlargement  lithotrity  may  be  impossible,  as  the 
nthotrite  may  not  be  able  to  enter  the  bladder,  or  if  it  can  be  introduced  its 
blades  may  be  too  short  to  reach  the  stone  in  the  pouch  behind  the  middle 
lobe.    In  such  cases  suprapubic  lithotomy  is  the  preferable  operation. 

Stricture  of  the  Urethra,  if  it  can  be  dilated  to  a  size  sufficient  to 
admit  the  necessary  instruments,  is  not  a  serious  complication  m  lithotomy  at 
a  sino-le  sitting.  In  former  times  it  was  considered  an  almost  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  operation  from  the  obstruction  it  offered  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
fragments. 

Sacculation  of  the  Bladder  is  a  most  serious  complication,  the  existence 
of  which  we  have  unfortunately  no  means  of  determining  before  the  operation. 
The  fragments  are  yery  apt  to  fall  into  the  sacculi,  from  which  they  are  with 
difficulty  dislodged  by  the  evacuator.  If  they  are  left  they  may  cause 
recurrence  of  the  stone  in  the  bladder,  or  give  rise  to  encysted  sacculi.  If 
septic  cystitis  follows,  it  is  possible  that  a  fragment  lodged  in  a  sacculus 
might  lead  to  ulceration  and  perforation. 

Accidents  during  Lithotrity  can  hardly  arise  except  from  carelessness 
or  the  use  of  improper  force.  The  large  instruments  can  scarcely  make  false 
passages,  unless  used  with  great  violence  ;  yet  I  have  known  of  a  case  in 
which  the  beak  of  the  instrument  was  driven  through  the  urethra  into  the 
space  between  the  bladder  and  the  pubes  by  too  early  and  forcible  depression 
of  the  handle.  Nipping  the  coats  of  the  bladder  is  almost  impossible  with  the 
instruments  now  in  use.  Bending  or  breaking  of  the  lithotrite  can  scarcely 
occur  if  the  instrument  has  been  properly  tested  before  being  used.  Jamming 
of  the  instrument  by  a  hard  fragment  becoming  wedged  in  the  angle  between 
the  male  and  female  blades  where  they  join  the  shaft  is  practically  impossible 
with  the  modern  instruments.  If  it  should  happen,  the  bladder  may  be 
opened  in  the  perinseum  using  the  lithotrite  as  a  staff,  and  the  blades  brought 
out  and  freed,  or  they  may  be  exposed  by  suprapubic  cystotomy,  and  cleared 
or  cut  off  with  a  file  according  to  circumstances. 

Accidents  after  the  Operation. — Haemorrhage  is  a  rare  occurrence. 
Should  the  bladder  become  filled  with  clots  they  may  easily  be  removed 
by  reintroducing  the  evacuating  catheter  and  sucking  them  out  with  the 
evacuator,  or  by  the  introduction  of  a  large  sized  gum-elastic  catheter,  to 
which  an  aspirator  may  be  applied. 

Impaction  of  Angular  Fragments  of  Stone  in  the  Urethra. — This 
most  dangerous  and  painful  accident  was  not  uncommon  in  the  old  system  of 
lithotrity.  In  modern  lithotrity  it  can  happen  only  if  a  large  fragment  has 
been  accidentally  left  behind  or  if  from  any  cause  the  operation  has  to  be 
left  incomplete.  If  there  is  any  reason  to  believe  that  fragments  are  left  in 
the  bladder  the  patient  must  be  kept  in  a  recumbent  position,  as  impaction 
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most  commonly  arises  from  moving.-  about  too  mucli  or  straining  to  rm» 
water  in  an  upright  position.  The  lodgment  ol^  a  fragment  not  \2, 
occasions  great  local  irritation,  ending  perhaps  in  cystitis  or  abscess  but 
may  give  rise  to  severe  rigors  and  nervous  prostration.  The  fra<^inentH 
ai-e  especially  apt  to  lodge  in  the  prostatic  urethra,  or  about  the"  bulb 
A^hen  the  pieces  are  impacted  low  down  in  the  urethra,  it  is  absolutely 


Fig.  892.— Urethral  Lithotrite. 


necessary  to  remove  them  from  the  canal  as  speedily  as  possible,  lest  the 
constitutional  disturbance  occasioned  by  them  prove  fatal  to  the  patient 
This  may  be  done  in  various  ways.  Most  frequently,  they  may  be  puslied 
back  into  the  bladder,  by  passing  a  large  catheter  carefully  down  to  them. 
The  most  convenient  instrument  for  this  purpose  is  one  that  is  open-ended,  so 


Fig.  893.— Urethral  Foroeps. 


that  the  fragment  may  be  received  in  the  aperture  at  the  end  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  so  pushed  on  before  it.  Through  such  a  catheter  as  this  a  stream 
of  water  may  be  injected,  and  the  fragment  thus  forced  back.  Should  these 
manoeuvres  fail,  it  has  been  proposed  to  crush  the  fragments  in  the  urethra 
with  a  small  lithotrite  (Fig.  892)  ;  but  this  plan  is  somewhat  hazardous,  as  it 


Fig.  894. — Urethral  Forceps,  with  Alligator-jaw  action.    The  smaller  figure  presents  the  Jaw  of 

Forceps  open. 


is  very  difficult  to  avoid  pinching  up  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  canal  with 
the  bits  of  stone.  The  safest  practice  seems  to  be,  either  to  extract  them 
through  the  urethral  orifice,  or  to  cut  them  out  through  the  perineum. 
Extraction  through  the  urethral  orifice  may  be  effected  with  forceps  (Figs. 
893,  894),  or  with  Civiale's  instrument  (Fig.  318,  Vol.  I.).  Should  these 
means  fail,  or  should  the  fragment  be  very  deeply  seated,  as  in  the  membranous 
portion  of  the  urethra,  and  the  local  and  constitutional  irritation  produced  by 
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it  be  so  great  as  to  threaten  abscess  or  a  fatal  termination,  the  better  plan 
would  be  to  remove  it  tln-ough  a  median  incision  /he  permimun  it  sucb 
.n  operation  as  this  be  required,  the  Surgeon  might  feel  disposed  to  extend  the 
iacision  a  little,  and  empty  the  bladder  of  any  remaining  detritus  by  means  ot 

'  Cystitis.— The  occurrence  of  cystitis  was  formerly  attributed  solely  to  the 
mechanical  irritation  to  which  the  bladder  is  subjected  during  the  operation. 
The  success  which  has  attended  lithotrity  at  a  single  sitting  has  however 
demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  bladder  is  much  more  tolerant  ot 
mechanical  irritation  than  was  at  one  time  believed.  The  effect  produced 
.lirectly  by  the  operation  is,  in  most  cases,  limited  to  shght  cataiThal  m- 
tlamraation,  with  an  abundant  secretion  of  mucus  and  some  irritabihty  ot 
the  bladder.  In  the  operation  by  numerous  sittings  this  was  frequently 
ao-gravated  by  the  presence  of  large  and  angular  fragments.  The  thick 
iiiiicus  secreted  under  these  circumstances  is  never  perfectly  expelled,  but  a 
certain  amount  remains  adhering  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder 
after  micturition.  This  speedily  undergoes  decomposition,  and  the  most 
potent  cause  of  cystitis  is  the  contact  of  this  foul  mixture  of  mucus  and 
urine  within  the  interior  of  the  bladder.  When  decomposition  sets  m,  the 
alkaline  products  of  the  decomposing  urine  render  the  mucus  thick  and 
ropy,  and  this  still  further  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  its  complete  expulsion. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  patient  becomes  poisoned  by  the  absorption 
of  the  putrid  contents  of  the  inflamed  bladder,  the  temperature  rises,  the 
tongue  becomes  brown,  and  if  not  relieved  the  condition  will  very  likely 
terminate  in  death,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  fatal  result  being,  in  most 
cases,  extension  of  the  decomposition  to  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  suppura- 
tive nephritis.  Such  a  condition  necessarily  offers  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  any  further  crushing  operation,  supposing  any  stone  to  be  still  present, 
and  the  only  course  that  gives  a  chance  of  life  is  to  perform  median 
cystotomy,  by  which  not  only  are  the  fragments  removed  but  the  bladder 
is  efficiently  drained  of  its  decomposing  contents.  The  prevention  of  this 
complication  is  best  accomphshed  by  the  use  of  antiseptics.  The  instruments 
should  be  oiled  with  carbohzed  oil  and  washed  in  carbolic  lotion  before  being 
used,  and  the  water  used  to  wash  out  the  bladder  should  contain  some  anti- 
septic. Decomposition  may,  however,  reach  the  bladder  along  the  partially 
stagnant  layer  of  mucus  which  forms  in  the  urethra  as  the  result  of  catarrhal 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane .  It  is  not  sufficient  therefore  merely 
to  carbolize  the  instruments  and  to  use  antiseptic  solutions  in  the  evacua- 
tor  ;  the  end  of  the  penis  should  be  constantly  covered  with  a  strip  of  lint 
soaked  in  glycerine  and  carbolic  acid.  In  spite  of  all  precautions,  however, 
decomposition  sometimes  takes  place,  and  then  the  bladder  must  be  washed  out 
twice  a  day  with  an  antiseptic  solution.  The  mechanical  irritation  caused  by 
so  doing  is  of  little  importance  when  compared  with  the  dangers  of  a  septic 
accumulation  in  the  bladder. 

Atony  of  the  Bladder  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  conditions  that  can 
occur  in  lithotrity.  This  happens  usually  in  old  people,  in  whom  the  urinary 
organs  may  appear  to  be  in  a  peculiarly  favourable  condition  before  the  opera- 
tion, the  patient  being  able  to  hold  his  urine  for  six  or  eight  hours,  and  to 
bear  the  injection  of  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  fluid.  The  danger  of  the  con- 
dition is,  that  the  bladder  does  not  possess  sufficient  contractile  power  to  expel 
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its  contents.  These  consequently  accumulate  in  the  lower  f.mdus,  and  irritate 
the  mucous  membrane  ;  and  thus  the  foundation  may  be  laid  for  fatal  ser^^ 
cystit.  The  atony  of  the  bladder  appears  to  arise  i^.rtly  ffom  th  t  S 
van  of  expulsive  power  which  is  not  unfrequent  in  old' people,  and  pa  l 
frorn  paraly,,s  ol  the  organ,  induced  by  the  contact  of  the  instruments 
especially  after  a  prolonged  operation.  The  bladder  must  be  re^uladv 
emptied  with  a  catheter,  and  antiseptic  injections  if  there  be  any  evidence  of 
cysb]  Lis, 

Disease  of  the  Kidneys  is  in  Lithotrity,  as  in  all  other  operations  on  the 
urinary  organs,  the  most  common  cause  of  danger  and  of  death.    The  various 
forms  of  fatal  kidney  disease  have  been  fully  described  in  Chapter  LXV. 
Pyaemia  and  Septicaemia  are  occasional  but  uncommon  causes  of  death 
Constitutional  Disturbance.— Very  considerable  constitutional  disturb- 
ance occasionally  follows  lithotrity.  The  patient  is  seized  with  severe  and  long- 
contmued  rigors,  followed  by  profuse  sweating,  lasting  for  manv  hours.  The^ 
serious  symptoms  were  formerly  most  apt  to  come  on  after  the  first  sittin^r  • 
but  the  experience  of  Bigelow's  method  has  shown  that  they  are  not  more 
prone  to  occur  after  a  prolonged  operation  than  after  the  short  sittings 
formerly  adopted.    They  may  pass  off  quickly,  as  in  the  analogous  conditions 
to  those  that  are  apt  to  follow  the  introduction  of  instruments  in  stricture,  &c. 
or  they  may  persist  and  assume  the  character  already  described  as  indicating 
septicEemia  or  renal  inflammation.    These  serious  consequences  are  especially 
apt  to  happen  when  there  is  previous  disease  of  the  kidneys.    Indeed,  there  is 
no  condition  that  is  more  directly  antagonistic  to  the  success  of  lithotrity  than 
interstitial  nephritis.     In  other  instances,  again,  the  fatal  result  is  more 
directly  dependent  on  the  irritation  induced  by  the  operation  leading  to  the 
formation  of  abscesses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  prostate,  or  around  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  ;  and  in  other  instances,  again,  on  the  supervention  of 
unhealthy  suppuration  in  some  of  the  sacculi  that  are  occasionally  met  with  in 
this  organ.    The  Treatment  of  this  state  of  things  should  consist  in  the  free 
administration  of  stimulants — brandy,  ammonia,  and  ether — followed  by  a  full 
dose  of  opium,  and  abundant  warm  diluents.    If  the  bladder  contains  foul 
urine  this  must  be  removed  by  washing  out  with   antiseptic  solutions. 
Especial  care  must  be  taken  in  those  cases  in  which  any  stone  remains  not 
to  repeat  the  sitting  for  at  least  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  rigors  have 
passed  off. 

Mortality, — The  rate  of  mortahty  following  lithotrity  in  the  adult,  in  the 
hands  of  a  Surgeon  especially  skilled  in  the  performance  of  the  operation,  is 
shown  by  the  results  recorded  by  Thompson  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  in  1890.  The  record  includes  800  operations 
performed  upon  685  patients.  Of  these  475  were  performed  by  multiple 
sittings,  with  33  deaths,  or  7  per  cent.  ;  whilst  of  325  cases  in  which  the 
modern  operation  at  one  sitting  was  performed  only  12,  or  a  little  over  3^  per 
cent.,  died.  This  list  does  not  include  uric  acid  or  oxalate  of  lime  concre- 
tions of  less  than  twenty  grains  in  weight,  nor  the  phosphatic  concretions  so 
frequently  removed  from  the  bladder  of  patients  with  enlarged  prostate. 

Barling  has  collected  300  cases  of  lithotrity  performed  in  thirteen  hospitals 
in  this  country  during  the  years  1888  to  1892  ;  of  these  24  or  8  per  cent, 
died.  In  43  cases  the  patients  were  under  10  years  of  age  :  of  these  only  one 
died. 
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LiTHOTRiTY  IN  BoYS.— Until  Bigelow  iatrodaced  his  method,  although 
lifchotrity  hadioccasionally  been  performed  on  boys,  it  was  not  considered  a 
satisfactory  or  advisable  proceeding,  partly  because  of  the  small  size  and 
delicate  structure  of  the  child's  urethra,  and  partly  because  ot  the  aim- 
culty  of  expelling  the  fragments.  During  the  last  few  years,  however,  U 
has  been  extensively  practised  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  especially 
in  India,  by  Keegan,  Freyer,  Dennis  and  others,  and  in  this  country  by 
Walsham,  Southam,  Barling  and  others.  Keegan  has  clearly  shown  that  the 
urethra  of  a  male  child  is  much  more  capacious  than  is  generally  supposed. 
The  smallest  hthotrite  used  in  any  case  was  No.  4|,  but  in  the  great 
majority  of  children  over  three  years  of  age,  Ko.  8  could  be  passed  with 
ease.  The  urethra  should  be  measured  before  selecting  the  instrument, 
either  by  a  urethrometer  or  a  conical  bougie.  If  necessary  the  meatus  must 
be  enlarged.  Keegan  finds  that  the  narrowest  part  of  a  child's  urethra, 
except  the  meatus,  is  at  the  junction  of  the  penile  and  scrotal  portions, 
2*  to  3  inches  from  the  meatus.  The  lithotrite  must  be  fully  fenestrated,  so 
that  the  risk  of  the  instrument  becoming  clogged  may  be  as  small  as  possible. 

The  size  of  the  evacuators  varies  from  "No.  5  to  No.  10  ;  as  a  rule,  No.  8 
or  No.  9  can  easily  be  passed.  The  evacuating  catheters  must  be  provided 
with  stylets,  which  should  be  introduced  before  the  instrument  is  with- 
drawn, with  the  object  of  displacing  any  fragment  which  may  be  engaged 
in  the  eye  of  the  catheter.  The  details  of  the  operation  are  the  same  as 
in  the  adult,  and  all  the  manipulations  must  be  carried  out  with  the  greatest 
gentleness.  The  bladder  should  be  emptied  and  then  injected  with  2  or 
3  ounces  of  warm  boric  lotion.  Keegan  lays  it  down  as  a  rule  that  no 
instrument  must  be  used  which  will  not  pass  freely  in  and  out  of  the 
bladder,  and  he  states  that  he  has  met  with  cases  in  which  no  lithotrite 
could  be  safely  used,  and  cutting  became  necessary.  He  states  that  small 
fragments  are  apt  to  remain  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder ;  these  can  be  felt 
with  a  finger  in  the  rectum  and  pushed  back  on  to  the  floor  of  the  bladder. 
The  aspirator  must  be  worked  very  gently. 

The  special  dangers  of  lithotrity  in  young  children  depend  on  the  small 
size  of  the  parts  in  which  the  manipulations  are  carried  out,  and  the  ease 
with  which,  unless  the  greatest  care  be  taken,  the  urethra  may  be  lacerated 
or  the  bladder  wall  torn.  Edmund  Owen  has  recorded  a  case  in  which 
rupture  of  the  bladder  occurred  during  the  use  of  the  aspirator.  The 
rupture,  which  was  extraperitoneal,  was  sutured  through  a  suprapubic  in- 
cision, and  drainage  was  established  by  a  perinseal  incision,  but  unfortunately 
the  child  died  of  collapse  in  eight  hours. 

The  Mortality  attending  lithotrity  in  children  in  the  hands  of  Surgeons 
skilled  in  the  operation  has  been  remarkably  low.  Thus  of  the  first  125 
cases  recorded  by  Keegan  only  4  died,  the  fatal  result  in  each  case  being 
due  to  organic  kidney  disease.  The  ages  of  the  children  varied  from  one 
year  and  nine  months  to  fourteen  years,  the  average  age  being  6'38  years. 
The  average  weight  of  the  stone  was  89*15  grains,  and  the  average  stay  in 
hospital  was  4*5  days.  In  only  one  case  was  there  known  to  be  recurrence 
of  the  stone.  Of  a  total  of  663  lithotrities  in  children  performed  by  eight 
Surgeons  in  India  only  18  died,  giving  a  mortality  of  2*71  per  cent. 

Perineal  Lithotrity. — Although  the  treatment  of  a  stone  in  tin- 
bladder  by  crushing  it  through  a  perinseal  incision  had  been  advocated  by 
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many  disfcinguishcd  Surgeons,  more  especially  by  Malgaigne,  under  the  name 
ot  Lithotnpbic  Lithotomy,"  the  operation  was  first  performed  on  definite 
lines  by  Dolbeau  of  Paris  in  1802.  He  opened  the  membranous  urethra  on  a 
grooved  staff,  dilated  the  neck  of  the  bladder  with  a  six-bladed  dilator 
crushed  the  stone  with  a  powerful  "  lithoclast,"  and  extracted  the  fragmen'te 
with  small  forceps  and  a  scoop.  The  operation  found  little  favour  with 
Surgeons,  for  it  has  generally  been  considered  that,  when  lithotrity  is  not 
available  on  account  of  the  large  size  of  the  stone,  suprapubic  lithotomy  is 
the  proper  treatment. 

Reginald  Harrison  has,  however,  recently  advocated  the  revival  of  the 
operation  in  certain  cases.  He  opens  the  membranous  urethra  and  paf^seg 
the  finger  along  a  AVheelhouse's  small  gorget  into  the  bladdei-.  The  stone 
IS  crushed  with  forceps  shaped  somewhat  like  the  blades  of  a  lithotrite, 
the  larger  ones  being  provided  with  a  screw  in  the  handles.  The  fragments 
are  removed  with  an  aspirator  or  forceps.  Among  the  advantages  claimed  for 
perinfeal  lithotomy  by  Harrison,  are,  the  rapidity  with  which  a  large  stone  can 
be  removed,  the  opportunity  which  it  allows  of  introducing  the  finger  into 
the  bladder,  the  possibility  of  dealing  with  some  forms  of  prostatic  enlarge- 
ment, and  the  benefit  of  the  temporary  drainage  when  there  is  cystitis. 
Harrison  has  performed  the  operation  fourteen  times. 


CHOICE    OF    OPERATION    FOR  STONE. 

The  various  methods  by  which  a  calculus  may  be  extracted  from  the 
bladder  have  now  been  described,  together  with  the  dangers  attending  the 
diflFerent  operations  and  the  mortahty  following  them.  It  now  remains  to 
consider  the  relative  merits  of  the  available  methods,  in  such  a  way  as  may 
help  the  Surgeon  to  decide  in  any  given  case  by  which  operation  he  may 
most  safely  proceed  to  remove  the  stone.  Both  lithotomy  and  lithotrity  have 
been  reduced  to  great  simplicity  and  certainty  ;  but  neither  can  be  exclusively 
practised.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  the  Surgeon  to  make  himself  familiar 
with  the  practice  of  both,  and  to  adopt  that  which  promises  best  in  the 
particular  instance  with  which  he  has  to  do. 

In  dealing  with  this  important  subject  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider 
children  and  adults  separately,  for  the  circumstances  which  determine  the 
decision  of  the  Surgeon  are  somewhat  different  m  the  two  cases. 

In  Boys  under  Puberty  a  stone  in  the  bladder  may  be  removed  by 
lithotrity,  by  lateral  lithotomy,  or  by  the  suprapubic  operation.  Median 
lithotomy  should  never  be  undertaken  in  children,  for  reasons  already  given  at 
p.  1073.  Until  recently  the  routine  treatment  was  lateral  lithotomy,  and  the 
operation  was  attended  with  great  success.  Thus,  of  35  children  under 
10,  operated  on  by  Cheselden,  only  1  died  ;  of  58  children  cut  for  stone  at 
St.  Thomas's,  but  1  case  proved  fatal  ;  and  the  average  mortality  in  children 
is  not  more  than  about  1  in  14.  Of  48  cases  recently  performed  in  hospital 
practice  in  this  country  only  2  died.  Since  suprapubic  lithotomy  has  been 
revived,  however,  and  lithotrity  in  young  children  has  been  proved  by  Keegan 
and  others  to  be  a  highly  successful  operation,  the  lateral  operation  has  to  a 
considerable  extent  been  abandoned,  some  Surgeons  regarding  the  suprapubic 
operation  as  the  best  method  for  routine  adoption,  and  others  practising 
lithotrity  as  the  operation  of  choice  and  reserving  suprapubic  lithotomy  for 
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exceptional  cases,  chiefly  those  in  which  the  stone  is  very  '-^f^lj^^^^l 
auction  of  the  necessary  instruments  impracticable.    At  the  piesen  time  t 

mp  ssible  to  decide  with  certainty  which  plan  of  t^eatmen  ^^all  prove 
superior  for  general  adoption.    In  the  hands  of  a  Surgeon  skilled  m  he 
Xsary  manipulations  it  may  justly  be  concluded  that  1^  ^^trity  or^^ 
niaioritv,  and  suprapubic  lithotomy  for  exceptional  cases,  yield  results  equal 
to.  If  not  exceeding,  those  obtained  by  any  other  line  of  treatment.  When 
on  the  other  hand,  a  Surgeon  who  has  had  but  limited  e^penence  of  lithotr  ty 
in  the  adult,  is  called  upon  to  treat  a  case  of  stone  in  the  bladder  ot  a  chiLa, 
he  will  probably  be  wise  to  resort  to  lithotomy  rather  than  to  the  crushing  opera- 
tion   Concerning  the  choice  between  the  lateral  and  the  suprapubic  opera- 
tions in  a  case  in  which  either  is  available,  it  may  be  said  that  no  very  rehable 
o-uidance  can  be  obtained  from  statistics,  which  in  the  case  of  the  high  operation 
iire  derived  largely  from  cases  in  which  it  was  performed  on  account  ot  the 
laro-e  size  of  the  stone  or  other  unfavourable  conditions.    No  evidence  is 
solar  forthcoming  to  show  that  the  suprapubic  operation  is  attended  with 
a  lower  mortality  than  the  lateral,  when  performed  by  practised  hands,  it 
must,  however,  be  allowed  that  the  suprapubic  operation  is  the  easier  and 
requires  no  special  manipulative  skill  or  experience,  and  thus  recommends 
itself  to  the  general  Surgeon,  whose  opportunities  of  operating  for  stone  are 
limited,  and  who  bears  in  mind  the  important  fact  that  when  a  child  dies 
after  lateral  lithotomy  it  is  almost  invariably  as  the  result  of  some  accident 
connected  with  the  operation.    In  the  treatment  of  large  stones  the  high 
operation  should  certainly  be  preferred,  as  also  when  the  case  is  comphcated  by 
deformity  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis  or  ankylosis  of  the  hip.    Lastly,  the 
lateral  operation  is  said,  especially  in  children,  to  leave  the  patient  sterile, 
from  injury  to  the  ejaculatory  ducts  ;  Haemstadt  found  that  of  eighteen 
married  men  in  whom  lateral  hthotomy  had  been  performed  in  childhood  only 
one  had  children.    The  remarks  which  will  subsequently  be  made  regarding 
the  influence  of  disease  of  the  urinary  organs  in  determining  the  choice  of  an 
operation  in  the  adult  have  but  little  bearing  in  the  case  of  children  in  whom 
the  bladder  and  kidneys  are  rarely  in  a  condition  of  advanced  disease. 

In  Adult  Males  the  general  question  may  be  considered  by  a  reference  to 
statistics,  whilst  in  dealing  with  an  individual  case  the  Surgeon  is  guided  hi 
his  choice  chiefly  by  the  size  and  character  of  the  stone,  and  the  condition  of 
the  urinary  organs. 

As  Thompson  pointed  out  in  his  admirable  course  of  Lectures,  delivered  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  the  only  method  by  which  we  can  ascertain  the 
effect  of  lithotrity  in  reducing  the  mortality  from  stone  in  the  bladder,  is  to 
contrast  the  results  obtained  when  lithotomy  was  the  sole  operation  practised 
with  those  of  the  present  day,  when  lithotrity  has  become  the  rule  and.  the 
cutting  operation  the  exception.    For  this  purpose  he  contrasts  the  statistics 
•  of  three  periods  :  first,  when  lithotomy  only  was  performed  ;  secondly,  the 
transitional  period  from  1835  to  between  1860  and  1870,  when  about  an 
equal  number  of  cases  were  submitted  to  each  operation  ;  and  lastly,  the 
modern  period,  when  hthotomy  has  been  the  exception.    For  the  first  period 
he  selects  the  statistics  of  the  Norwich  Hospital  from  1770  to  1830,  as 
published  by  Crosse.    During  that  period  326  adult  males  were  cut  for  stone  ; 
of  these  64  died,  or  20  per  cent.    75  cases  were  over  60  years  of  age  ;  of  these 
22  died,  or  29-3  per  cent.    These  figures  correspond  very  closely  with  the 
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y'lflt nH^i?  Thompson,  including.  1,827  h-thotoinies.    Of  ti.oB. 

7.)  J  were  adults,  of  whom  IGl  or  2()-2  per  cent,  died 

J  or  the  second  period  Thompson  gives  the  statistics  of  Keith  of  Aberdeen 

lo  pel  cen  Oi  these  JG]  were  cnt,  with  88  deaths  oi'  24  per  cent  •  n  • 
were  submitted  to  Jithotrity.  with  7  deaths  or  0  per  cent     Fer/usson  o  ie'ral  ^ 

per  cent.  '  '''''^•^        ^^^'^  ^'"^       deaths,  or  n 

fhlZ^^u  ^^J'?  P^^^^^.^^V'^'y  ^"^'^  Thompson's  own  recent  statistics,  giving 
the  results  of  his  practice  between  1878  and  1889  ^ 

fhp?f  "^^^^  ""^f".  submitted  to  operation  32  or  7-3  per  cent.  died.  Of 
these  .378  were  crushed  (825  at  one  sitting),  with  14  deaths,  or  rather  over  3^ 
per  cent.  In  39  perm^al  lithotomy  was  performed,  with  14  deaths,  and  in 
1/  suprapubic  lithotomy  was  performed,  with  4  deaths 

The  general  result  of  these  figures  is  to  show  that  when  lithotomy  was  the 
sole  mode  of  treatment,  about  1  in  5  of  all  adult  males  operated  on  died 
inuring  the  transition  period  the  death-rate  was  about  1  in  6  ;  since  lithotrity 
1  in  13-5  ^'^^  operation  of  choice,  it  has  fallen  to  aboui 

It  may  therefore  justly  be  decided  that  lithotrity  should  be  the  operation 
undertaken  for  the  treatment  of  a  stone  in  the  bladder  of  the  adult  male 
unless  some  condition  be  present  which  offers  a  definite  contra-indication  to 
Its  performance.  In  this  connexion  we  must  consider  the  character  of  the 
stone  and  the  condition  of  the  urinaiy  organs. 

Size  and  Character  of  the  Stone.— With  regard  to  the  size  of  the 
stone,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  small  stone  is  more  favourable  for  lithotrity 
than  a  large  one.    All  calculi  below  one  inch  in  diameter  may  easily  be 
crushed  provided  no  circumstance  is  present  rendering  the  operation  unde- 
sirable.   In  regard  to  larger  stones,  it  is  difficult  at  the  present  dav  to  lay 
down  any  hard  and  fast  line.    Formerly,  it  was  not  considered  advisable  to 
attempt  to  crush  a  stone  that  was  above  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  ;  but 
since  the  introduction  of  Bigelow's  method,  stones  considerably  above  this 
size  have  often  been  successfully  removed.   Much  will  depend  on  the  compo- 
sition and  density  of  the  calculus.    The  chief  objection  to  lithotrity  in  large 
stones  was  not  so  much  that  the  stone  could  not  be  broken,  because  unless  it 
was  too  large  to  get  into  the  blades  of  the  lithotrite  this  usually  could  be  done  ; 
but  that  the  mass  of  fragments  to  come  away  by  the  urethra,  and  the  repeated 
operations  required  for  their  removal  generally  caused  a  dangerous  amount  of 
irritation.    The  use  of  evacuators  has  overcome  these  objections  for  stones  of 
two  inches  in  diameter  ;  but  we  are  not  in  a  position  as  yet  to  say  what  is  the 
maximum  size  that  can  safely  be  attacked.    The  different  forms  of  stone  vary 
as  regards  the  ease  with  which  they  are  broken  up.     Uric  acid  calcnli,  giving  a 
clearringingsound,donot  disintegrate  readily, but  splitup  intosharp  and  angular 
spicula  and  scales.    OmJaie  of  lime  calculi,  occurring  chiefly  in  young  people, 
break  up  very  readily  ;  and,  as  there  is  usually  a  co-existing  healthy  state  of 
the  urinary  organs,  the  cases  have  a  favourable  issue.     PhospJiatic  rakuli, 
which  are  soft  and  friable,  and  do  not  yield  angular  fragments  requiring 
repeated  disintegration,  may,  even  if  of  larger  size  than  that  mentioned,  be 
broken  up.   At  the  same  time  the  patient  may  often  derive  great  benefit  from 
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the  thorough  washing  out  of  the  bladder  with  the  evacuator,  as  these  con- 
.rebioiis  are  commonly  the  result  of  chronic  cystitis,  with  aUcaline  decompo- 
sition of  the  urine.  But  the  shattered  state  of  system,  and  the  irritable 
.  ondition  of  the  urinary  organs  accompanying  phosphatic  calculi,  often 
ounterbalance  the  advantage  that  would  otherwise  have  been  derived  from 
the  character  of  the  stone. 

The  presence  of  several  stones  does  not  add  materially  to  the  difficulties  ot 
lithotrity.  If,  however,  the  numbers  are  very  large  and  the  size  small,  it 
would  perhaps  be  safer  to  remove  them  by  lithotomy  than  by_  a  prolonged 
crushing  operation  which  might  take  one  or  two  hours.  Thus,  in  one  case  I 
removed  50  small  calculi,  varying  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
liy  the  median  operation.  Occasionally  multiple  calculi  are  very  small,  so  that 
they  can  mostly  be  washed  out  uncrushed  through  the  evacuator ;  from  50  to 
1 00  separate  stones  may  be  thus  removed. 

The  rule  may,  therefore,  at  the  present  time,  be  summarised  thus  : — Any 
stone  which  can  be  grasped  by  the  lithotrite  and  broken  may  be  removed  by 
lithotrity  provided  other  conditions  are  favourable. 

2.  The  Conditions  of  the  Urinary  Organs  that  influence  the  pro- 
])riety  of  performing  hthotrity  or  hthotomy  have  reference  to  the  state  of  the 
kidneys,  the  bladder,  the  urethra,  and  ihQ  prostate. 

The  question  of  the  advisability  of  lithotrity  was,  before  Bigelow's  improve- 
ments in  the  operation,  much  influenced  by  the  degree  of  irritability  of  the 
bladder  and  urethra,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  patient  bore  the  introduction 
of  instruments,  but  these  points  have  little  influence  now  that  the  operation 
is  done  at  one  sitting  under  an  ansesthetic.  In  fact  an  irritable  patient  would 
suffer  far  less  from  lithotrity  than  from  lithotomy. 

Cystitis,  if  moderate  in  degree,  is  no  bar  to  lithotrity  at  one  sitting  unless 
the  stone  be  very  large  ;  in  fact  the  removal  of 'the  calculus  and  the  thorough 
cleaning  of  the  bladder  by  the  evacuator  frequently  leads  to  rapid  improve- 
ment. If,  however,  the  stone  is  large,  the  cystitis  severe,  the  irritabihty  of 
the  bladder  great,  and  more  especially  if  the  patient  be  old  and  the  inflamma- 
tion has  not  yielded  to  the  ordinary  treatment,  lithotomy  will  probably  be  the 
^afer  proceeding.  Great  hypertrophy  of  the  bladder  with  fasciculation  and 
sacculation  are  disadvantageous  for  lithotrity  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  com- 
pletely removing  the  fragments  with  the  evacuator.  ■Still  by  thorough  washing 
and  by  repeating  it,  perhaps  in  a  few  days,  the  difficulties  may  be  overcome. 
The  difficulties  in  lithotrity  from  atony  of  the  bladder  have  already  been 
described  (p.  1091).  At  the  present  time  atony  of  the  bladder  is  no  objection 
to  lithotrity.  Stricture  of  the  urethra  under  ordinary  circumstances  otters  no 
great  obstruction  to  lithotrity  (p.  1089).  In  fact,  if  a  staff  can  be  passed  on»- 
which  lithotomy  could  safely  be  performed,  the  stricture  can  easily  be  stretched 
up  to  the  point  necessary  to  admit  the  lithotrite  and  the  evacuating  catheters. 
I'inlargement  of  the  prostate,  unless  very  excessive,  offers  but  little  difficulty  in 
lithotrity  (p.  1088).  Acute  inflammatory  disease,  or  abscess  of  the  prostate, 
necessarily  prevents  the  performance  of  lithotrity. 

In  encysted  calculus  lithotrity  is  obviously  impossible. 

The  condition  of  the  kidneys  merits  special  attention.  If  these  organs  be 
the  seat  of  consecutive  nephritis  (p.  1001),  the  danger  of  any  prolonged  opera- 
tion in  the  bladder  is  greatly  increased.  If,  therefore,  the  stone  be  a  large  one, 
and  especially  if  cystitis  also  be  present,  lithotomy  is  probably  the  safer  opera- 
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i^'  '  ^«  of  only  moderate  size  it  may  more  safely  U 

Clashed.    In  hthotnty  the  danger  of  renal  disease  consists  chiefly  in  inteN 
eience  with  the  function  of  the  kidneys  following  a  prolonged  opei-ation  ;  in 
thotomy  this  danger  is  less  in  proportion  as  the  operation  is  shorter,  but 
here  is  an  additional  source  of  danger  in  the  tendency  to  diffuse  inflarama- 
dTsease  '      '  """'^  ^""'o^mding  tissue  that  always  coexists  with  kidney 

Diabetes  is  not  commonly  associated  with  calculus.  I  have,  indeed  but 
very  rarely  seen  the  two  conditions  combined.  The  only  form  of  calculus  thai 
I  have  seen  m  diabetic  patients  has  been  the  uric  acid.  It  is  necessarily  verv 
hazardous  to  operate  in  such  cases,  at  least  by  lithotomy.  And  even  if  lithotritv 
be  determined  on,  it  would  be  well  to  defer  the  operation  until  the  glycosuria 
has  been  checked  or  removed,  at  least  for  a  time,  by  proper  treatment. 

I  have  said  nothing  in  this  comparison  between  cutting  and  crushing  of  the 
comparative  painfulness  of  the  two  operations,  as  both  are  in  the  present  day 
done  durmg  antesthesia.  The  suffering  during  the  after-treatment,  when  ail 
goes  well,  is  about  equal,  while  the  discomfort  is  infinitely  less  in  lithotrity. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  the  rules  of  practice  may  be  given  as  follows  :— 

In  all  ordinary  cases  in  the  adult,  lithotrity  by  Bigelow's  method  at  a  singk- 
sitting  should  be  the  rule  of  practice  for  stones  up  to  two  inches,  provide 
they  are  not  too  hard  to  be  crushed  by  the  lithotrite. 

When  the  stone  is  above  two  inches  in  diameter,  or  when  a  large  number 
of  small  stones  are  present,  lithotomy  is  usually  preferable. 

Lithotomy  is  required  in  cases  of  extreme  enlargement  of  the  prostate, 
encysted  calculus,  or  large  stone  with  severe  cystitis. 

As  a  general  rule  the  siiprapuUc  operation  should  be  selected  in  those  cases 
in  which  lithotrity  is  contraindicated  or  impracticable.    When  the  cutting  . 
operation  is  resorted  to  on  account  of  the  size  of  the  stone,  suprapubic  litho-  - 
tomy  should  always  be  performed.   The  same  may  be  said  of  encysted  calculus 
(p.  1038),  and  great  enlargement  of  the  prostate  ;  in  the  latter  case  the 
Surgeon  may  thus  be  enabled  to  deal  with  the  prostatic  outgrowth  as  well  as 
to  remove  the  calculus  {see  Hypertrophy  of  Prostate).    When  lithotomy  is 
performed  because  of  very  severe  cystitis  the  median  operation  may  be  under-  ■ 
taken  if  the  stone  is  small,  but  suprapubic  drainage  has  proved  so  satisfactory 
that  this  condition  also  may  be  treated  by  the  high  operation. 

The  Result  of  Operations  for  Stone  Avill  depend  in  a  great  measure 
upon  the  condition  of  the  bladder,  and  the  character  of  the  stone.  If  the 
bladder  be  healthy,  all  symptoms  will  cease  on  the  removal  of  the  calculus,  and 
the  patient  will  be  restored  to  perfect  health.  This  usually  happens  when  the 
"Calculus  is  of  the  uric  acid  or  the  oxalate  of  lime  variety,  and  of  renal  origin. 
If,  however,  the  bladder  be  unsound,  irritable,  and  the  urine  alkaline  from  de- 
composition, and  disposed  to  the  deposit  of  phosphatic  matters,  the  calculus  - 
being  phosphatic,  and  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  vesical  in  its  origin,  then  an 
irritable  state  of  bladder  may  be  left,  or  may  speedily  return  after  the  0]iera- 
tion,  which  will  consequently  have  been  productive  of  little,  or  only  of 
temporary  benefit. 

Recurrence  of  Calculus  after  Operation. — This  may  take  place  from 
four  distinct  causes: — 1,  in  consequence  of  a  continuance  of  the  constitutional 
condition,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  calculus  was  originally  formed; 
2,  from  the  descent  of  a  renal  calculus,  which  has  existed  jn  the  kidney  before 
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.he  first  operation;  3,  from  a  fragment  of  calculus  "^^'f^^^^^^, 

left  in  the  bladder;  and  4,  from  the  ^^^^^I^^^^'^f^f^^)^^^^^ 

in  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  or  in  the  hne  of  unperlectly  Sealed  mci^  ons 

Relapse  from  the  first  cause  is  probably  not  very  common,    ^hen  it  occ^ 
the  recurrent  calculus  is  of  course  of  the  same  composition  as  the  P^^^^^  ^'^J ' 
The  occasional  occurrence  of  relapse  shows  the  necessity  of 
uitional  treatment  adapted  to  the  particular  diathesis,  after  the  removal  ot  tne 

calculus  from  the  bladder.  .       ^       fi..  v\^^^(^v 

Recurrence  of  calculus  from  the  descent  of  a  new  stone  from  the  kidney 
IS  especially  hable  to  be  met  with  in  those  cases  in  which  the  primary  calculi 
are  multiple  and  small.  In  these  cases,  the  relapse  may  take  place  very 
shortly  after  the  first  operation,  and  will  be  preceded  by  the  usual  symptoms 
of  the  descent  of  a  stone  from  the  kidney. 

Relapse  from  the  retention  of  a  fragment  which  serves  as  the  nucleus  ot 
another  stone,  will  undoubtedly  occasionally  occur,  although  its  occurrence  is 
fairly  attributable  to  want  of  due  care  on  the  part  of  the  Surgeon,  it  is  apt 
to  happen  more  frequently  after  lithotrity  than  after  hthotomy,  and  it  is  pro- 
l.ably  to  this  cause  chiefly  that  we  must  refer  the  greater  hability  to  relapse 
after  the  crushing  than  the  cutting  operation.  But  it  may  happen  alter 
'ithotomy  that  a^ fragment  is  left  behind  when  the  stone  has  been  broken, 
(luring  extraction,  and  the  bladder  not  thoroughly  washed  out.  But  even  m 
rhis  case,  the  bit  of  stone  will  usually  be  carried  out  of  the  wound  by  the  tiow 
(if  urine  through  it. 

Recurrence  from  the  formation  of  a  phosphatic  calculus  in  the  bladder,  as 
the  result  of  chronic  cystitis  with  decomposition  of  the  urine,  may  occur  occa- 
sionally after  lithotomy,  but  is  much  more  common  after  lithotrity.  In  these 
cases  a  lithotrite  must  be  passed,  and  the  soft  mass  crushed  up  and  washed 
out  with  a  catheter  and  evacuator.  The  patient  must  be  taught  to  wash  his 
own  bladder  out  regularly  every  day  with-  a  dilute  acid  solution,  to  which 
some  quinine  may  be  added.  I  once  had  under  my  care  a  patient  eighty  years 
of  age,  on  whom  I  performed  lithotrity  for  a  uric  acid  calculus.  During  the 
next  five  years  I  removed  large  phosphatic  concretions  on  more  than  a  dozen 
occasions.  At  last  the  tendency  to  recurrence  ceased,  and  for  three  years 
before  his  death  no  new  formation  took  place.  On  some  occasions  the  mass 
measured  over  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  yet  under  anesthetics  it  was 
broken  up  and  washed  out  with  Bigelow's  apparatus  without  the  slightest 
irritation,  the  patient  usually  returning  to  the  country  on  the  second  day 
after  the  operation. 

Phosphatic  deposit  may  take  place  also  in  the  track  of  a  partially  healed 
lithotomy  wound,  forming  a  crust  on  its  surface.  I  have  known  such  a 
deposit  to  form  in  the  perinseum,  when  the  wound  had  degenerated  into  a 
sinus. 

According  to  C.  Williams,  the  relapses  in  the  Norwich  Hospital  were  27  in 
1015  operations,  or  1  in  36,  or  in  935  lithotomies  1  in  33.  Lithotomy 
was  performed  a  second  time  on  24  patients;  a  third  time  on  3;  and  a  fourth 
time  on  1.  Twenty-three  were  cured,  5  died.  All  the  patients  were  males. 
The  registers  of  the  Louisville  Hospital  give  1  relapse  in  IIG  cases  of  lithotomy  ; 
and  according  to  Civiale  the  return  of  calculus  after  lithotomy  was  in  Bavaria 
1  in  32,  in  Bohemia  1  in  46,  in  Dalmatia  1  in  43,  and  in  France  1  in  74. 

After  lithotrity,  relapse  is  more  common  ;  although  it  is  probably  less 
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occurs  olteu  enough  to  show  the  necessity  of  tlie  IJIJ^^  mt^'  cL 

Tt  iJT     \         ^T^'^'  ^^•^^^•'^^        a  recurrent  calculi  • 

a   Its  fi  St  formation,  and  to  adopt  means  for  its  early  removal     Lithotr  t^ 

ft  H.o^^  "V^if  occasionally  happens  that  patients  who  have  been 
ontini^lT^^  ^cesslully,  and  in  whom  no  recurrent  calculus  has  formed 

M^^lhn^^!  T!rf^  "^"^^^^  '^^^  distressing 

m  tabihty  of  the  bladder,  which  resists  in  the  most  obstinate  manner  all  the 
oidinary  methods  of  treatment.  This  is  not  the  case  after  Hthotomy;  when  a 
patient  once  recovers  his  bladder  usually  regains  its  tone  completely,  and  no 
trace  of  evil  consequences  is  left. 

Treatment— In  the  event  of  a  secondary  calculus  forming,  whether  after 
hthotomy  or  hthotrity,  either  method  may  again  be  employed,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  case.  As  a  rule,  the  bladder  may  be  cleared  of  the 
recurrent  calculus  by  means  of  the  hthotrite.  If  hthotomy  be  performed 
the  suprapubic  method  is  probably  the  best,  even  though  the  primary  stone 
had  been  removed  from  the  perineum.  The  scarring  and  altered  relations 
ot  the  parts  would  probably  render  a  repetition  of  the  perineal  operation 
ditticult,  and  if  the  rectum  have  become  adherent  to  the  membranous  por- 
tion of  the  urethra  and  the  apex  of  the  prostate,  in  consequence  of  the 
contraction  of  the  old  cicatrix,  the  danger  of  woundino-  the  bowel  would 
be  considerable. 


UEETHHAL  CALCULUS. 

Calculi  are  not  unfrequently  found  impacted  in  the  urethra,  especially  in 
boys.  They  are  most  commonly  formed  in  the  kidney,  whence  they  pass 
into  the  bladder,  and  thence  into  the  urethra,  through  which  they  usually 
escape  ;  but  in  some  instances  they  lodge  in  the  latter  channel,  more 
especially  at  the  bulb  or  in  the  navicular  fossa.  These  calcuh  are  mm  in  only 
of  the  uric  acid  or  oxalate  of  lime  varieties  ;  they  are  generally  round,  but  not 
uncommonly  elongated  or  spindle-shaped. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  in  some  more  rare  cases  calcuh  may 
be  formed  primarily  in  the  urethra.  They  will  then  be  found  to  be  phosphatic, 
usually  consequent  upon  stricture,  and  perhaps  of  large  size.  In  some  cases 
these  concretions  are  moulded  in  the  prostatic  and  bulbous  portions  of  the 
urethra,  being  elongated,  rounded  at  one  end,  and  pointed  at  the  other.  In 
other  instances,  again,  they  appear  to  be  formed  in  a  pouch  that  lies  to  the 
outside  of  the  urethra,  and  is  connected  with  it  only  by  a  small  aperture. 
I  have  removed  a  stone  of  this  kind  composed  of  triple  phosphate,  weighing 
an  ounce,  and  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  smooth  and  rounded,  from  a  point 
lying  between  the  ujDper  wall  of  the  urethra  and  the  symphysis  pubis,  in  a 
clergyman  who  had  for  many  years  suflFered  from  very  tight  stricture.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  this  kind  is  represented  in  Fig.  895, 
taken  from  a  drawing  in  Carswell's  collection  at  University  College.  The 
stone  here  was  of  very  large  size — equal  in  bulk  to  two  horse-chestnuts. 


IMPACTION   OF  CALCULUS  IN  THE  URETHRA. 
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Impaction  of  a  Calculus  in  the  Urethra  of  an  Adult  may  be  suspected 
.V  the  difficulty  that  is  occasioned  in  micturition,  and  ascertained  by  the  possi- 
Mlity  of  feeling  the  stone  through  the  walls  of  the  canal,  or  of  detecting  it 
\-  introducing  a  sound  into  the  urethra. 

'  Treatment.— In  the  adult,  urethral  calculi  may  be  removed  by  extraction, 
ithotrity,  or  incision.  When  situated  towards  the  anterior  part  of  the  canal, 
,  urethral  calculus  may  frequently  be  extracted  by  working  it  forwards  between 
lie  finger  and  thumb,  the  patient  being  under  chloroform.  Should  this  plan 
lot  succeed,  it  may  be  removed  with  a  long  and  very  narrow-bladed  pair  of 
^  irceps ;  occasionally,  when  it  has  reached  the  navicular  fossa,  it  will  not  pass 
hrough  the  meatus  unless  this  be  enlarged  with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury.  If 
he  calculus  cannot  be  extracted  in  this  way,  it  should,  if  possible,  be  pushed 
.ack  into  the  bladder  and  removed  by  lithotrity.  If,  however,  it  be  firmly 
ixed,  an  incision  must  be  made  down  upon  it,  through  the  urethra,  by  which 
t  may  be  removed.  It  is  a  good  rule  not  to  make 

:liis  incision  in  any  part  of  the  urethra  anterior  to 

the  scrotum  if  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it  ;  for,  in 
•onsequence  of  .the  coverings  of  the  penile  portion 
.f  the  urethra  being  very  thin,  the  aperture  will 

Mvobably  not  close,  but  a  fistula  will  be  left. 

\7hen  the  stone  is  situated  in  the  scrotal  portion 

bf  the  urethra,  there  would  be  some  risk  of 

abscess  and  of  urinary  infiltration  if  the  incision 

were  made  through  the  lax  tissues  of  the  scrotum. 
■'Hence  if,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  the  stone  may 

be  pushed  back  to  the  bulb  or  membranous 

urethra,  but  not  into  the  bladder  without  using  a 

dangerous  amount  of  force,  it  is  better  to  cut 

^down  upon  it,  and  extract  it    through  the 

perineum  by  an  incision  in  the  mesial  line. 

This  operation  may  readily  be  done  by  passing 

a  staff,  grooved  along  its  convexity,  or  an  ordi- 
nary director,  as  far  as  the  calculus,  and  making 

an  incision  upon  the  end  of  it,  so  as  to  lay  open  the  urethra  ;  the  staff  is  then 
removed,  and  the  calculus  extracted  by  means  of  a  slender  pair  of  forceps.  A 
catheter  should  next  be  passed  into  the  bladder,  and  retained  there  for  a  few 
days,  in  order  to  lessen  the  tendency  to  the  formation  of  urinary  fistula. 

It  may  happen  that  the  calculus,  impacted  in  the  urethra,  is  only  one  of 
several  ;  others  being  lodged  in  the  bladder.  After  removing  the  calculus 
from  the  urethra,  the  Surgeon  should  pass  a  sound  into  the  bladder,  so  as 
to  ascertain  whether  any  other  concretions  exist  in  that  organ  ;  and  if  so, 
they  should  at  once  be  removed  by  the  median  operation  of  lithotomy,  the 
incision  in  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  being  extended  back- 
wards to  the  prostate.  I  once  saw  Listen  extract  two  vesical  calculi,  after 
having  removed  one  that  had  blocked  up  the  urethra,  by  converting  the 
perinseal  incision  into  that  of  lateral  lithotomy. 

Impaction  of  a  Calculus  in  the  Urethra  of  a  Boy. — In  boys  the 
impaction  of  ft  calculus  in  the  urethra  is  almost  the  sole  cause  of  retention 
of  urine.  When  called,  therefore,  to  a  child  suffering  from  this  condition, 
we  should  always  examine  the  urethra  from  the  perinasum  or  rectum,  and 


Fig.  895. — Extra-iircthral 
Calculus. 
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by  the  introduction  of  a  sound.  Relief  may  be  j^-iveu  in  one  of  two  wuys- 
1.  If  the  stone  be  near  the  meatus,  it  may  be  extracted  ;  and,  2,  if  situated 
more  deeply,  it  may  be  pushed  back  to  the  perinseum,  there  fixed  by  the 
finger,  and  cut  down  upon  in  the  mesial  hne.  It  should  not  be'  pushed 
back  into  the  bladder  unless  the  Surgeon  is  prepared  to  crush  it ;  and  a« 
in  children  this  operation  requires  special  instruments,  it  can  only  be  ex. 
ceptionally  that  such  a  line  of  treatment  would  be  justifiable. 

If  the  stone  is  allowed  to  continue  fixed  in  the  urethra  very  serious  conse- 
quences may  ensue.  If  it  completely  obstructs  the  canal,  the  membranoug 
part  of  the  urethra  may  give  way  during  the  violent  eflForts  at  micturition,  and 
extravasation  of  urine  will  take  place.  In  other  cases,  if  it  ?je  irregular  in 
shape,  a  small  quantity  of  water  may  pass.  Under  these  circumstances^there  ig 
intense  irritability  of  the  bladder,  the  urine  passing  with  much  pain  every  few 
minutes,  or  constant  dribbling  may  set  in.  The  distended  bladder  can  be 
recognized  above  the  pubes.  The  penis  is  usually  turgid  and  semi-erect. 
Some  purulent  discharge  will  be  observed  about  the  meatus,  and  there  will 
be  some  hard  ill-defined  swelling  in  the  perinseum,  with  much  tenderness 
in  this  region.  The  presence  of  the  stone  may  at  last  cause  ulceration  of 
the  urethra  with  the  formation  of  urinary  abscess  in  the  perineum,  followed 
perhaps  by  extravasation  of  urine  into  the  scrotum  and  its  diflFusion  beneath 
the  superficial  fascia  in  the  usual  direction,  with  the  ordinary  disastrons 
results  of  inflammation  and  sloughing.  On  passing  a  sound,  no  stone  pro- 
bably will  be  found,  as  this  has  escaped  from  the  urethra,  and  is  lying  in 
a  pouch  in  some  part  of  the  perinseum,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  broken-down 
areolar  tissue  and  pus  ;  into  this  cavity  the  sound  will  readily  pass. 

The  Treatment  in  these  cases  is  simple.  It  consists  in  introducing  a  grooved 
staff,  placing  the  boy  in  the  lithotomy  position,  and  then  freely  incising  the 
mesial  line  of  the  perinseum,  so  as  to  open  up  the  urinary  abscess  ;  in  this  the 
stone  may  be  found,  or  it  may  be  so  enveloped  in  the  sloughy  tissues  as  tC' 
escape  detection ;  perhaps  it  will  escape  through  the  wound  in  a  few  days, 
and  be  found  lying  in  the  bed.  Should  there  be  much  haemorrhage  a  catheter 
may  be  tied  in  and  the  wound  plugged  with  salicylic  or  iodoform-wool 
secured  by  a  "T'baiidage.  If  extravasation  of  urine  have  occurred,  free 
incisions  must  be  made  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  child  be  put  upon  a 
stimulating  diet. 

Tor  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Bladder,  see  Vol.  I.,  p,  895. 

CALCULUS  IN  THE  FEMALE. 

Stone  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  women  ;  in  London,  certainly,  it  is  not  often 
met  with.  Thus,  South  states  that,  during  a  period  of  twenty-three  years, 
144  males  were  operated  on  for  stone  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  only  2 
females.  In  some  districts,  however,  stone  would  appear  to  be  more  common 
in  women  than  this.  Thus,  according  to  Crosse,  at  the  IsTorwich  Hospital,  the 
proportion  has  been  about  1  woman  to  19  men.  Civiale  stated,  as  the  result 
of  his  researches,  that  in  the  North  of  Italy,  the  proportion  was  1  to  18 ; 
and  in  France,  about  1  to  22.  At  University  College  Hospital  we  had  not 
had  a  case  of  stone  in  the  female  for  many  years  until  1855,  when  three  came 
under  ray  care  in  the  course  of  a  few  months ;  and  since  that  period  many 
have  occun'ed. 


CALCULUS  IN  THE  FEMALE.  1103 

Tesical  calculi  in  the  female  are  often  nothing  more  than  phosphatic  in- 
rnstations  deposited  around  some  foreign  body  that  has,  either  accidentally 
,r  from  depraved  motives,  been  passed  up  the  urethra.  In  this  way  hair- 
,ins,  pieces  of  bougie,  of  catheter,  or  of  pencil,  will  often  be  found  to  form 
he  nucleus  of  the  concretion. 

The  Symptoms  of  stone  in  the  female  closely  resemble  those  that  occur 
u  the  male,  and  its  presence  may  usually  be  easily  detected  by  means  of  a 
!ort  and  nearly  straight  sound,  or  a  female  catheter.    It  is  often  simulated 
ry  closely  by  the  irritation  occasioned  by  a  vascular  urethral  caruncle,  or 
y  an  irritable  bladder.    The  larger  calculi  can  be  felt  from  the  vagina  if 
inn  pressure  be  made  at  the  same  time  above  the  pubes. 

Large  calculi  may  be  met  with  in  very  young  female  children.  I  have 
omoved  a  uric  acid  calculus  encrusted  with  phosphates,  measuring  1^  inch 
u  length  by  f  inch  in  breaclth,  from  a  little  girl  four  years  old.  The  stone 
,vas  removed  unbroken,  by  gradual  dilatation  of  the  urethra.  In  the  adult 
they  may  attain  a  very  large  size.  I  have  extracted  one  measuring  8  inches  in 
Its  long,  and  6  inches  in  its  short  circumference  from  a  young  woman. 

Calculus  in  the  female  bladder,  if  allowed  to  remain  unrelieved,  will  occasion 
:he  same  morbid  conditions  in  the  urinary  organs  as  occur  in  the  male.  The 
-.tone  may  be  discharged  spontaneously  through  the  urethra — if  of  small  size, 
u  ithout  any  bad  results  following  ;  but  if  large,  by  a  process  of  ulceration,  in 
bonsequence  of  which  permanent  incontinence  of  urine  will  remain.  It  may 
■ilough  through  into  the  vagina ;  or  lastly,  it  may  offer  a  serious  obstacle 
luring  parturition  to  the  descent  of  the  foetal  head,  when,  if  it  cannot  be 
;iushed  aside  to  be  dealt  with  afterwards,  it  must  be  cut  out,  or  craniotomy 
must  be  performed. 

Treatment. — A  stone  may  be  extracted  from  the  female  bladder  by  one  of  three 
methods  :  1,  by  Dilatation  of  the  Urethra  ;  2,  by  Lithotrity  ;  3,  by  Lithotomy. 
These  different  operations  cannot  be  employed  indiscriminately,  but  each  one 
is  more  especially  adapted  to  certain  kinds  of  calculus. 

1.  Dilatation  of  the  Urethra  is  the  simplest  method  and  is  available  for 
the  removal  of  small  stones.  The  dilatation  may  best  be  performed  with 
Hegar's  uterine  dilators.  In  this  way  the  canal  can,  in  the  adult,  easily  be 
dilated  sufficiently  to  allow  the  introduction  of  the  index  finger  and  the 
extraction  with  forceps  of  a  stone  eight  or  ten  lines  in  diameter,  without  any 
evil  results.  In  the  removal  of  moderate-sized  calculi,  however,  the  great 
oljjection  to  the  operation  is  the  liability  to  incontinence  of  urine  resulting 
from  it.  This  is  not  by  any  means  necessarily  complete  ;  but  a  weakened 
state  of  the  bladder  results,  so  that  the  patient  cannot  hold  her  urine  for  more 
than  an  hour  or  two  at  the  most. 

2.  Lithotrity  should  as  a  general  rule  be  practised  in  cases  in  which  the 
stone  is  of  moderate  size,  but  too  large  to  be  removed  whole  through  the  dilated 
urethra.  The  operation  requires  to  be  practised  on  the  same  principles  as  in 
the  male,  but  differs  in  certain  details.  The  chief  obstacle  consists  in  the 
difficulty  with  which  the  bladder  retains  urine  or  water  that  is  injected  into 
it.  In  consequence- of  this  there  may  not  only  be  great  difficulty  in  seizing 
liie  stone,  the  bladder  collapsing  and  falling  into  folds  around  it,  but  also 
danger  of  injuring  the  mucous  membrane  with  the  hthotrite.  In  order  to 
l  ause  the  bladder  to  retain  the  necessary  quantity  of  urine,  the  pelvis  must  be 
well  tilted  up,  and  the  urethra  compressed  against  the  lithotrite  by  the 
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fing-ens  of  an  assistant.  It  is  well  not  to  dilate  the  uretl.ra  before  the  intiv. 
duction  of  the  instrument,  as  this  difficulty  is  thereby  increased 

The  ordinary  male  lithotrite  is  not  a  very  convenient  instrument  to  use  in 
the  female  bladdeis  the  handle  bein^^  awkwardly  long.  This  is  especially  Z 
case  in  female  children.  Hence  I  have  found  it  convenient  to  have  a  shorter 
instrument  constructed,  with  which  it  is  far  more  easy  to  work  in  the  fe.nale 
bladder,  ihe  stone  should  be  completely  pulverized,  as  in  the  male,  and  the 
fragments  removed  in  the  same  way  with  an  evacuator  and  large  catheter 
This  plan  is  much  better  than  that  sometimes  recommended  of  dilatin<r  the 
urethra  and  extracting  the  pieces  with  forceps,  as  in  this  proceeding  the  sharn 
fragments  are  very  likely  to  lacerate  the  mucous  membrane.  The  whole  stonfi 
must  be  removed  at  one  sitting. 

For  all  calculi  in  the  female  bladder,  except  those  of  the  very  largest  size 
this  operation  is  the  most  applicable.  I  have  in  this  way  crushed  and  ex' 
tracted  at  one  sitting,  from  the  bladder  of  a  lady  about  50  years  of  age,  a 
phosphatic  calculus  fully  as  large  as  a  lien's  egg.  Lithotrity  may  be  had 
recourse  to  at  all  ages,  in  the  very  young  as  well  as  the  old.  I  have  crushed 
and  successfully  removed  a  large  calculus  from  a  child  three  and  a  half  yeare 
of  age,  the  youngest  patient  on  whom  I  have  operated  by  this  method. 
Although  the  urethra  of  so  young  a  female  child  cannot,  without  danger  of 
incontinence,  be  much  dilated,  yet  it  may  safely  and  easily  be  enlarged 
sufficiently  to  admit  a  moderate-sized  lithotrite. 

3.  Lithotomy  should  as  a  general  rule  be  reserved  for  cases  in  which  the 
calculus  is  of  large  size,  or  has  formed  around  a  foreign  body,  or  in  which 
very  severe  cystitis  exists.  The  bladder  may  be  opened  above  the  pubes  or 
through  the  anterior  vaginal  wall.  The  former  operation  is  to  be  preferred, 
especially  if,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  stone  is  large,  or  if  cystitis  is  present. 
The  vaginal  operation  is  very  easy,  but  is  open  to  the  objection  of  possibly 
leaving  a  permanent  urinary  fistula — a  danger,  however,  which  is  probably 
not  great  if  the  lips  of  the  incision  have  not  been  bruised  by  the  forceps  or  by 
the  extraction  of  the  stone. 

Suprapubic  Lithotomy  in  women  differs  in  no  very  material  respect  from  the 
same  procedure  in  men ;  except  that  it  requires  additional  care  in  consequence 
of  the  difficulty  there  is  in  causing  the  female  bladder  to  retain  enough  urine 
or  water  to  make  the  viscus  rise  sufficiently  above  the  pubes.  The  extraction 
of  the  stone  is  easy,  as  it  can  be  raised  into  the  grasp  of  the  forceps  by  being 
pushed  up  from  the  vagina. 

Vaginal  Lithotomy  is  performed  as  follows  :  A  short  straight  gi-ooved  staff 
is  passed  into  the  bladder  and  pressed  downwards  against  the  vesico-vaginal 
septum.  A  scalpel  is  then  pushed  through  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina  and 
inferior  fundus  of  the  bladder  into  the  groove  in  the  staff,  which  it  is  made  to 
enter  just  behind  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  The  incision  is  continued  back- 
wards for  1|  inch,  and  through  the  opening  the  forceps  is  passed  and  the 
stone  extracted.  Unless  there  be  severe  cystitis  the  incision  may  be  closed 
with  silver  wire  sutures,  after  thoroughly  washing  out  the  bladder  with  boric 
acid  lotion. 

Vaginal  lithotomy  may,  in  some  cases,  be  the  only  alternative.  I  extracted, 
by  this  operation,  a  calculus  measuring  eight  inches  by  six  in  circumference, 
from  the  bladder  of  a  woman  twenty-three  years  of  age,  who  had  suffered  from 
symptoms  of  stone  from  childhood.   The  stone  by  its  size  offered  so  serious  an 
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obstacle  to  the  descent  of  the  foetal  head  during  parturition,  that  craniotomy 
had  been  rendered  necessary  ;  the  anterior  vaginal  wall  had  been  a  good  deal 
bruised,  and  I  feared  that  sloughing  of  it  might  take  place  ;  hence  I  extracted 
the  stone  by  the  vaginal  method.  ,       •    ,1  \ 

Lithotomy  is  not  so  dangerous  an  operation  in  the  female  as  m  the  male  : 
^  et  death  occasionally  occurs,  especially  in  feeble  children,  from  cystitis  and 
peritonitis,  more  particularly  if  the  extraction  of  the  stone  have  been  tedious 
and  difficult,  the  bladder  being  much  manipulated. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

CONGENITAL  MALFORMATION. 

Extroversion  of  the  Bladder,  consisting  in  an  absence  of  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  organ,  with  deficiency  in  the  con-esponding  part  of  the  abdominal 
parietes,  is  a  congenital  malformation  occasionally  met  with.  It  may  occur  in 
either  sex,  but  is  more  common  in  males. 

This  condition  consists  in  an  arrest  of  development,  in  consequencic  of 
which  the  anterior  part  of  the  pelvic  girdle  is  deficient,  the  bodies  of  the 
pubic  bones  being  imperfectly  developed  and  the  symphysis  absent.  The 
recti  muscles  separate  at  their  lowest  part,  and  pass  obliquely  outwards  to  be 
inserted  into  the  lateral  abutments  of  the  pubic  bones.  A  triangular  space  i^ 
thus  left,  which  is  filled  up  by  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder,  which  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  common  integuments,  the  anterior  wall  being  absent.  The 
'  cleft  commonly  extends  up  to  the  spot  at  which  the  umbilical  cord  entere,  so 
that  the  \imbilicus  is  wanting.  The  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder,-  being 
pushed  forwards  by  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  viscera  behind,  forms  a 
prominent  mass,  the  surface  of  which  is  composed  of  red,  vascular  mucous 
membrane  ;  at  its  lowest  part  the  orifices  of  the  ureters  will  be  seen  discharg- 
ing urine  in  constant  drops.  For  a  full  description  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
passage  of  the  urine  in  this  malformation,  I  would  rel'er  to  a  case  which  fell 
under  my  notice,  and  in  which  I  made  a  number  of  experiments  on  the  rapidity 
of  the  passage  of  foreign  matters  through  the  kidneys  ;  it  is  reported  in  the 
Medical  Gazette  of  1845. 

The  penis  is  cleft  along  its  dorsal  aspect,  exposing  the  floor  of  the  urethra, 
forming  the  condition  known  as  epispadias. 

The  scrotum  is  imperfectly  developed,  and  the  testicles  usually  do  not  enter 
it,  but  remain  in  the  inguinal  canals  or  just  outside  the  external  abdominal 
rings. 

This  malformation  is  of  a  most  distressing  kind.  The  exposed  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bladder  becomes  inflamed  and  irritated,  and  the  constant 
soaking  of  the  clothes  with  decomposing  urine  renders  the  patient  an  anuoy- 
ance  to  himself  and  to  all  around  him.  Death  may  result  from  extension  of 
inflammation  up  the  ureters  to  the  kidneys. 

Treatment. — Up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period  the  only  treatment  for 
ectopia  vesicae  consisted  in  the  application  of  a  properly  constructed  instru- 
ment to  collect  the  urine.  A  hollow  shield  is  strapped  over  the  part,  and  is 
connected  by  means  of  a  tube  with  an  india-rubber  bottle,  which  is  attached 
along  the  inside  of  the  thigh.  Of  late  years,  however,  operations  have  been 
devised  and  practised  with  the  view  of  covering  in  the  exposed  surface  of  the 
bladder,  so  as  to  prevent  the  pain  and  irritation  arising  from  contact  of  the 
clothes  with  it,  and,  by  giving  a  proper  conduit  to  the  urine,  to  which  an 
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.paratus  can  be  applied,  to  save  the  patient  all  the  annoyance  of  constant 

Thelist  operation  for  the  remedy  of  this  malformation  that  was  snccess- 
dly  performed  was  done,  in  1859,  by  Ayres  of  New  York,  m  the  case 
'a  woman  aged  28.  The  operation  consisted  in  turmng  down  a. long  flap 
skin  from  the  abdominal  wall  above  the  exposed  bladder,  so  that  the 
iticular  surface  of  the  flap  was  next  the  exposed  mucous  membrane.  Lateral 
aps  were  then  dissected  up  from  the  abdominal  wall  on  either  side,  and  by 
iding  these  inwards  and  uniting  them  with  sutures  in  the  middle  line  the 
_iW  surface  of  the  first  flap  was  completely  covered.  Three  weeks  later  a 
)vering  for  the  vulva  was  fashioned  by  dissecting  up  the  integuments  cover- 
ig  the''  pubic  bones  on  each  side,  and  uniting  them  to  each  other  in  the 
dddle  line  and  to  the  lower  border  of  the  reversed  flap. 
Ayres  was  soon  followed  by  Pancoast  of  Philadelphia,  and  subsequently  by 
:olmes  and  Wood  of  London.  The  principle  of  their  operations  is  essentially 
le  same  as  that  practised  by  Ayres,  viz.,  that  of  raising  flaps  from  the  abdo- 
inal  wall,  and  covering  in  the  bladder  by  turning  the  cuticular  surface  of 
lese  flaps 'towards  it.  But  the  details  of  the  operations  differ  chiefly  in  this, 
lat  the  flaps  have  been  taken  from  the  groins  and  lateral  aspects  of  the 
bdominal  wall,  with  their  bases  downwards,  so  that  they  might  be  nourished 
y  the  superficial  branches  of  the  femoral  artery. 

Wood's  Operation. — A  flap  composed  of  the  skin  and  areolar  tissue  of  the 
bdominal  walls  above  the  extroverted  bladder  is  first  dissected  up.    This  flap 
3  somewhat  square  in  shape  ;  its  base  should  correspond  in  width  with  the 
xposed  mucous  membrane.   Its  length  should  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole 
f  the  latter.    The  flap  is  turned  down  with  its  skin-surface  towards  the 
ladder.    Then  a  "  pyriform  flap,"  the  base  of  which  is  about  equal  in  width 
0  the  length  of  the  "  umbilical  flap,"  is  dissected  up  from  each  groin,  the 
)ase  of  the  flap  being  "  directed  towards  the  scrotum  and  thigh  "  (Fig.  896). 
These  two  flaps  are  brought  together  so  as  to  meet  in  the  median  line,  and  to 
•over  in  the  umbilical  flap,  the  raw  surfaces  of  the  two  groin-flaps  being  in 
■A  intact  with  the  raw  surface  of  the  reversed  umbilical  flap.  The  flaps  are  then 
;ecured  in  position  by  hare-lip  pins,  each  pin  being  passed  so  as  to  transfix 
joth  the  groin  flaps  and  a  fold  of  the  umbilical  flap  beneath,  holding  the  three 
irmly  together  (Fig.  897).    No  sutures  are  required  in  the  flaps.    The  edges 
jf  the  wounds  left  in  the  places  from  which  the  flaps  have  been  raised  are 
;hen  brought  together  by  hare-lip  pins  and  wire  sutures  (Fig.  897),  and  broad 
-trips  of  strapping  placed  across  so  as  to  support  the  flaps  and  to  remove  as 
far  as  possible  any  tension  from  them.    The  patient  must  be  kept  in  bed  in  a 
dtting  posture,  with  the  knees  drawn  up. 

If  the  operation  be  successful,  all  the  pins  and  sutures  may  be  removed  by 
iljout  the  sixth  or  eighth  day,  and  cicatrization  will  probably  be  complete 
itefore  the  end  of  a  month  ;  the  exposed  surface  of  the  bladder  being  com- 
pletely covered  in,  leaving  only  a  small  opening  about  the  root  of  the  fissured 
penis,  to  which  an  apparatus  may  readily  be  adapted  to  catch  the  urine.  If 
the  umbilical  flap  be  not  of  sufficient  length,  very  troublesome  fistulse  are  apt 
to  be  left  at  its  angles,  requiring  further  plastic  operations  for  their  cure. 
Il.vperience  has  ehown  that,  if  the  operation  be  left  at  this  stage,  the  benefit  is 
not  permanent.  The  contraction  of  the  cicatrices,  and  the  constant  tendency 
L<j  protrusion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  from  beneath  the  new 
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covering  at  the  opeuing  left  at  the  root  of  the  penis  (Fig.  89(5),  lead  to  a  gnidual 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  opening  and  a  partial  return  of  tiie  symptoms.  To 
prevent  this,  the  fissured  penis  may  be  covered  in  by  the  following  method 
The  whole  front  of  the  scrotum,  including  the  dartos,  is  raised  so  as  to  form  » 
a  bridge  of  skin  connected  with  the  groin  at  each  side.  This  is  lifted  over  the<  ^ 
penis,  and  placed  upon  a  raw  surface  prepared  by  turning  down  a  collar  or  flapr  ^ 
from  the  lower  arched  border  of  the  new  bladder-covering  and  from  the  sidei; 
of  the  urethra  and  penis  as  far  forwards  as  the  glans.  A  continuous  wire , 
suture  is  applied  to  keep  tbe  flaps  in  place  ;  and  the  transplanted  scrotal  k 


Fig.  896. — Wood's  Operation  for  Bxhovertert 
Bladder.    Outline  of  Incisions. 
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Fig.  807.— Wood's  Operation :  Flap.s  applied 


Fig.  898. 

Wood's  Operation  by  Lateral  Reversed  Flaps. 


Fig.  899. 
(After  Wood.) 


structures  are  united  to  the  border  of  the  bladder-covering  by  a  line  of  in- 
terrupted sutures.  The  scrotal  wound  is  readily  closed  by  wire  sutures.  Byj 
this  means  a  sort  of  urethra  is  formed,  containing  the  muscular  tissue  of  the' 
dartos  in  its  roof,  which  may  even  give  it  a  slight  power  of  contraction,  so  as 
to  enable  the  new  bladder  to  contain  small  quantities  of  urine.  The  second: 
stage  of  the  operation  is  often  somewhat  interfered  with  by  erections  of  the^ 
penis.  These  are  best  controlled  by  ice-bags.  The  knees  should  be  drawn  up 
so  as  to  relieve  tension,  especially  in  the  first  stage  of  the  operation.  After: 
the  cure  is  complete,  the  patient  is  often  troubled  by  the  growth  of  hair  from' 
the  under  surface  of  the  umbilical  flap,  and  the  accumulation  of  phosphates 
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upon  the  hairs  and  in  the  angles  of  the  new  bladder.  This  is  best  relieved  by 
extracting  the  hairs  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  by  using  weak  acid  injections 
to  remove  the  accumulation  of  phosphates. 

Other  methods  have  been  devised  in  which  the  flaps  by  which  the  exposed 
bladder  is  covered  are  so  disposed  that  the  subcutaneous  surface  is  directed 
backwards  towards  the  vesical  mucous  membrane.  This  plan  has  been 
successfully  adopted  by  Thiersch,  who  covers  in  the  upper  and  lower  halves  of 
the  exposed  bladder  in  separate  stages  by  the  use  of  two  large  lateral  flaps. 
The  flap  for  the  lower  half  of  the  bladder  is  raised  by  vertical  incisions,  but 
both  ends  are  left  undivided  until  the  deep  surface  of  the  flap  has  granulated, 
when  the  upper  attachment  of  the  broad  bridge  of  skin  is  cut  across  and  the 
flap  is  turned  aci'oss  the  lower  part  of  the  bladder,  and  adjusted  with  sutures 
to  the  freshened  edges.  Subsequently  a  similar  strip  of  skin  is  raised  from  the 
abdominal  wall  on  the  other  side  of  the  bladder  but  at  a  higher  level,  and 
after  granulation  is  well  established,  it  is  separated  at  its  upper  end  and 
adjusted  across  the  upper  part  of  the  bladder.  The  operation  is  completed 
by  freshening  the  contiguous  edges  of  the  two  flaps  and  uniting  them  with 
sutures,  similarly  uniting  the  upper  border  of  the  superior  flap  and  the  margin 
of  skin  at  the  upper  border  of  the  bladder,  and  treating  the  epispadias  by  the 
method  described  at  p.  1217.  In  all  operations  in  which  granulating  flaps  are 
used,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  cut  them  of  sufiicient  size  to  allow  for 
considerable  shrinkage. 

W.  Anderson  has  successfully  modified  Thiersch's  operation  in  two  im- 
portant respects.  He  first  dissected  away  the  upper  half  of  the  vesical 
mucous  membrane  and  covered  in  the  resulting  raw  surface  by  two  lateral 
flaps  united  to  each  other  in  the  middle  line  by  sutures.  Subsequently  the 
remaining  lower  part  of  the  exposed  bladder  was  covered  by  two  lateral  flaps 
raised  chiefly  from  the  front  of  the  thighs,  and  allowed  to  cicatrize  thoroughly 
on  their  deep  surface  before  they  were  adjusted  in  position. 

The  only  other  method  which  needs  special  mention  is  that  which  has  been 
suggested  and  practised  by  Trendelenburg  of  Bonn,  and  was  fhst  performed 
in  this  country  by  Makins.  Trendelenburg's  Operation  has  for  its  object 
the  approximation  of  the  separated  pubic  bones  wherejoy  the  subsequent 
closure  of  the  defect  is  facilitated,  and  this  object  is  accomplished  by  a  free 
division  of  the  ligamentous  structures  of  the  sacro-iliac  articulation  on  each 
side.  The  operation  is  performed  as  follows  :  The  child  is  turned  on  to  its 
face,  and  each  sacro-iliac  joint  is  opened  by  a  vertical  incision  over  it,  freely 
dividing  the  posterior  ligament.  Trendelenburg  states  that  the  left  index  finger 
introduced  into  the  rectum  will  help  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  incisions. 

By  firm  pressure  on  the  sides  of  the  pelvis  it  is  now  possible  to  bring 
the  separated  pubic  bones  nearly  or  quite  into  contact.  The  incisions  are 
sutured,  drained,  and  dressed  antiseptically,  every  care  being  taken  to  prevent 
their  becoming  subsequently  soiled  by  the  urine.  The  approximation  of 
the  two  halves  of  the  pelvis  is  maintained  by  a  pelvic  girdle,  the  ends  of 
which  are  split  and  crossed  in  front  and  attached  to  weights  hanging  over 
the  sides  of  the  cot.  The  second  part  of  the  operation  is  performed  after 
an  interval  of  a  month  or  six*  weeks.  The  exposed  bladder,  which  is  con- 
siderably narrAwed  and  depressed  as  the  result  of  the  previous  operation,  is 
covered  by  making  an  incision  on  each  side  at  the  junction  of  skin  and 
mucous  membrane,  and  continuing  each  upwards  to  meet  at  a  point  above 
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the  bladder.  The  skin  is  dissected  up  for  a  short  distance  around,  and  the  i 
edges  ai-e  drawn  across  the  bladder  and  united  with  sutures  in  the  middlo 
line.  Trendelenburg  and  Thiersch  have  obtained  satisfactory  results  by  this 
method ;  in  Makins's  case  the  second  part  of  the  operation  was  followed 
by  sloughing,  but  in  the  end  a  fairly  satisfactory  result  was  obtained  by 
the  use  of  flaps.  The  operation  does  not  appear  to  have  been  followed  bv 
any  weakening  of  the  pelvis  or  interference  with  the  walking  power,  and  it 
certainly  seems  worthy  of  further  trial  in  these  distressing  cases.  It  is  avail- 
able only  in  young  children. 


THE    USE    OF    THE    CySTOSCOPE.  D 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  more  important  affections  of  the  urinary  I 
bladder,  it  will  be  convenient  to  describe  briefly  the  method  employed  in  the  ' 
examination  of  the  interior  of  the  bladder  by  means  of  electric  illumination. 
This  method  of  examination  was  first  carried  out  by  Nitze  of  Berlin  in  1879, 'J 
and  since  then  its  practical  utility  has  been  demonstrated,  amongst  others,  byr 
Hurry  Fenwick  in  this  country  and  by  Meyer  in  New  York. 

The  Cystoscope,  in  the  improved  form  constructed  by  Leiter  of  Vienna,., 
has  the  form  of  a  hollow  sound,  with  a  short  angular  beak.  The  latter- 
contains  the  electric  lamp,  which  is  exposed  through  a  small  window* 
closed  by  a  pane  of  rock-crystal.  The  rays  of  light  from  the  illuminatedii 
object  enter  a  window  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  beak  and  stem  of  the  instni-  • 
ment ;  they  are  here  refracted  by  a  prism,  and,  after  passing  through  a  series* 
of  lenses  in  the  hollow  stem,  by  which  the  size  of  the  object  is  magnified,  they  ;, 
enter  the  observer's  eye,  which  is  applied  to  the  expanded  ocular  end  of  the  e 
instrument.  For  ordinary  purposes  the  light  and  window  are  placed  in  tbe-^ 
concavity  of  the  instrument,  but  for  examining  the  lower  part  of  the  bladder: 
an  instrument  having  the  light  and  window  on  the  convexity  may  be  more  «■ 
convenient. 

The  bladder  having  been  washed  out  and  injected  with  at  least  four  ounces*, 
of  clear  fluid,  the  cystoscope  is  passed  in  the  same  way  as  an  ordinary  sound.  1. 
In  health  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  looks  "  very  like  the  retina  as  •  ' 
seen  through  the  ophthalmoscope." 

The  chief  use  of  the  cystoscope  is  as  a  means  of  examination  in  obscure  ^ 
urinary  cases  in  which  all  other  methods  have  failed  to  detect  the  nature  of  f 
the  disease.    By  its  use  the  necessity  of  an  exploratory  operation  may  bet- 
avoided.    It  has  been  found  of  the  greatest  value  in  certain  cases  of  painless  s 
htematuria,  in  which  the  vesical  or  renal  origin  of  the  blood  has  been  ■ 
doubtful.    Among  the  conditions  in  which  it  may  enable  the  Surgeon  to 
make  a  diagnosis  are  certain  forms  of  ulceration  of  the  bladder  ;  calculi 
which  have  not  been  detected  with  the  sound  in  consequence  of  their  being . 
encysted,  hidden  in  a  pouch  behind  the  prostate,  or  between  folds  of  mucous  e 
membrane  ;  tumours  of  the  bladder  ;  enlargements  of  the  prostate  ;  and  sus-  - 
pected  presence  of  a  foreign  body.    Blood  has  been  observed  escaping  from  • 
one  ureter,  and  by  observing  the  condition  of  the  ureteral  orifice,  and  the 
character  of  the  jets  of  urine  escaping  from  it,  information  has  in  some  cases  - 
been  gained  as  to  the  condition  of  the  corresponding  kidney. 

The  view  of  the  bladder  may  quickly  be  obscured  if  the  fluid  in  it  becomes  ? 
turbid  or  blood-stained. 
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The.ecan  bo  no  debt        ^ysto^op.  e^^^^^  l^l^ 

Mom'ce  in  many  obscure  cases.    The  pa8»^g«  »'  ^«         1^  as 

perhaps,  by  a  somewhat  P^lo^g^^/JI't'C  ^rel  of  renal  disease, 

altogether  free  from  'i='°8<>'-.  <=^I«'«'»"^        '^LTe^  instrument  is 

Damage  to  the  mucous  membrane  by  the  heated  bealc  oi 

:r~=;t  ^^^^^^^ 

r^rw  th  the  pelvis  well  raised.  The  urethra  is  di  eted  with  Hegar-^s 
uterinTdik tors,  and  the  cystoscope,  fitted  with  a  bullet.ended  stylet  is  ntro- 
ZZ    For  purposes  of  illumination  direct  sunlight  is  the  most  satisfactory. 

With  thi  fnstrnment  ulcei^  and  other  morbid  conditions  can  be  seen,  and 
even  treated.  The  orifices  of  the  ureters  may  readily  be  exammed,  and 
special  ureteral  catheters  may  be  introduced  into  them. 


CXSTITIS. 


\cuTB  Cystitis  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  arises  from  many  different 
causes  In  many  instances  it  is  met  with  merely  as  a  complication  of  some 
serious  disease  of  the  bladder,  such  as  calculus  or  tumour,  _ 

Cau3es.-Acute  cystitis  may  result  from  various  forms  of  injury  such  as 
occur  during  operations  on  the  bladder  or  during  parturition  or  from  the 
irritation  caused  by  fragments  of  a  broken  calculus  or  by  other  foreign  bodies 
loda-ed  in  its  interior.  The  best  example  of  cystitis  resulting  from  the  pre- 
sence of  a  chemical  irritant  in  the  urine  is  that  following  the  external  or 
internal  administration  of  cantharides.  A  mild  form  is  described  as  being 
sometimes  produced  by  partaking  to  excess  of  sour  wme  or  new  beer,  io 
the  same  category  probably  belong  at  least  some  of  the  cases  in  which  mild 
symptoms  of  cystitis  occur  in  children  who  habitually  pass  urme  which  is 
highly  acid  or  loaded  with  phosphates. 

\pUc  cystitis  includes  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  acute  inflammation 
of  the  bladder  which  are  met  with  in  practice.    It  results  from  simple  putre- 
factive changes  occurring  in  the  bladder  as  a  consequence  of  the  introduction 
of  septic  micro-organisms  from  without.    As  predisposing  causes  of  septic 
cystitis  the  presence  of  retained  urine  in  the  bladder  and  chronic  congestion 
or  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  most  important.    The  intro- 
duction of  septic  matter  is  most  commonly  brought  about  by  the  use  of  an  im- 
perfectly cleaned  catheter  ;  but  independently  of  this  it  seems  probable  that 
infection  may  occur  along  the  urethral  canal,  especially  when  the  latter  is 
imperfectly  closed  and  filled  with  adherent  mucus.  Such  conditions  are  doubt- 
less sometimes  present,  more  particularly  when  the  bladder  is  completely 
paralysed  a^  the  result  of  injury  of  the  spinal  cord.     In  the  female  the 
entrance  of  septic  matter  along  the  short  urethral  canal  is  the  most  probable 
explanation  of  the  frequency  of  cystitis  without  obvious  cause  in  that  sex. 
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In  rare  insfcauces  severe  cystitis  results  from  the  bursting  of  a  neifrhbourin^ 
abscess  into  the  visous  ;  such  a  cause  is  occasionally  met  vTith  in  the  femal^  ^ 
the  result  of  a  pelvic  abscess  or  pyo-salpinx.  A  severe  form  of  septic  cystitig 
may  occur  m  females  as  a  complication  of  retroversion  of  tlie  gmvid  uteru 
It  is  due  to  retention  of  urine,  with  dribbling  from  the  over-full  bladder  •  if' 
may  end  in  sloughing  of  the  bladder  wall,  and  is  apt  to  assume  the  mm! 
branous  form  described  below.  The  most  common  example  of  a  true  infvdlr, 
cijslilis  IS  that  which  occurs  as  a  complication  of  gonorrhoea  '  ' 

Gout\^  commonly  looked  upon  as  a  cause  of  cystitis,  but  its  exact  relatioa 
to  the  disease  is  little  understood.  J| 

Lastly,  acute  cystitis  may  occur  without  any  obvious  cause  ;  it  is  then 
usually  attributed  to  exposure  io  cold,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  ever  the 
sole  cause  of  the  inflammation,  except  perhaps  in  gouty  subjects. 
•  ^!!^  Symptoms  of  acute  cystitis  consi'st  not  only  ia  local  pain  and  weight 
in  the  hypogastric  and  iliac  regions,  with  tenderness  on  pressure  in  these 
situations,  and  a  good  deal  of  constitutional  irritation  ;  but  in  the  existence  of 
extreme  irritability  about  the  bladder.  As  soon  as  a  few  drops  of  urine 
collect,  they  excite  so  much  irritation  that  they  cannot  be  retained,  and  are 
expelled  by  a  kind  of  spasmodic  or  convulsive  effort,  constituting  strangury, 
often  accompanied  by  a  good  deal  of  tenesmus  and  great  suffering.  The 
urine  will  be  found  to  be  high-coloured,  mixed  with  more  or  less  mucus  or  pus, 
and  often  tinged  with  blood.  The  constitutional  disturbance  varies  greatly  \ 
in  the  more  severe  septic  and  infective  forms  there  may  be  considerable  eleva- 
tion of  temperature,  sometimes  with  rigors. 

Pathological  Changes.— The  mucous  membrane  is  swollen  and  reddened, 
these  changes  being  most  marked  on  the  summits  of  the  rugse.  The  mem- 
brane is  often  covered  with  a  layer  of  mucus,  pus,  and  phosphates.  In  some 
forms  of  septic  cystitis  with  foul  urine  the  surface  of  the  bladder  is  lined  by  a 
thick  membranous  layer  of  inflammatory  exudation  and  altered  epithelium. 
This  condition,  to  which  the  name  "  membranous  "  or  "  diphtheritic  "  cystitis 
has  been  applied,  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  females,  and  in  rare  instances 
the  false  membrane  has  been  passed  by  the  urethra,  forming  a  complete  cast 
of  the  bladder.  As  a  very  rare  result  of  acute  cystitis  the  mucous  membrane 
may  slough  over  considerable  areas,  and  separate  in  the  form  of  shreddy 
masses,  exposing  the  muscular  tissue. 

The  presence  of  micro-organisms  in  the  bladder  can  almost  always  be 
demonstrated  in  cases  of  acute  cystitis.  In  8  cases  of  puerperal  cystitis  Bumm 
found  a  diplococcus,  resembling,  but  not  apparently  identical  with,  the 
gonococcus.  The  ordinary  micro-organisms  of  suppuration  are  sometimes  met 
with,  and  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  bacterium  coli  commune  has 
been  demonstrated. 

Termination. — An  acute  attack  of  cystitis  usually  terminates  in  the  chronic 
form  of  the  disease,  and  thus  gradually  undergoes  resolution.  Occasionally, 
however,  it  terminates  fatally  ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  urine  becomes 
excessively  foul,  and  death  takes  place  from  septicsemia,  suppurating  kidney, 
or  more  rarely  from  peritonitis.  The  temperature,  which  at  first  may  have  been 
elevated,  gradually  falls,  the  tongue  becomes  brown  and  dry,  the  pulse  rapid 
and  weak,  and  the  patient  sinks  into  a  drowsy  semi-comatose  state  before  death. 

Should  sloughing  of  the  mucous  membrane  occur,  collections  of  pus  may 
form  in  the  substance  of  the  wall  of  the  bladder,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
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periDoneum  is  implicated,  and  diffuse  peritonitis  set  up  O^^^^^^^f  .^.f^^j^^f- 
IL  occurs,  with  infiltration  of  urine  in  the  deep  areolar  tissue  of  the  pelvis. 
Very  commonly  the  mischief  extpnds  to  the  ureters  and  kidneys 

Treatmeutf-The  first  step  in  the  treatment  is,  if  possible,  to  render  the 
urine  less  irritating  by  diluting  it  by  the  free  administration  of  ^^^1^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
mucilaginous  drinks,  and  by  giving  liquor  potass.^  or  bicarbonate  of  potassimn 
i,i  doses  sufficient  to  neutralize  it.  The  patient  must  be  confined  to  bed,  and 
hot  fomentations  or  poultices  applied  over  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  l.ong- 
continued  hot  hip-baths  usually  give  great  relief.  To  these  means  may  be 
added  the  administratiou  of  hyoscyamus  in  full  doses  and  morphia  sup- 
positories. No  specific  medicines  are  of  any  use.  No  instruments  should  be 
used  during  acute  cystitis  if  they  can  possibly  be  avoided  ;  but  should  the 
urine  become  foul,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  wash  out  the  bladder,  as  the 
■nechanical  irritation  of  the  catheter  is  a  lesser  evil  than  an  accumulation  of 
putrid  mucus  and  urine.  If  it  be  necessary  to  do  this,  great  gentleness  must 
be  used,  the  quantity  of  fluid  injected  being  limited  to  about  an  ounce  ihe 
diet  must  be  carefully  regulated  ;  no  salt  or  spiced  food  must  be  allowed.  As 
a  rule  a  pure  milk  diet  will  be  found  the  best. 

In  some  severe  forms  of  membranous  cystitis  occurring  m  females  it  has 
been  recommended  to  clear  out  the  bladder  through  the  dilated  urethra  and 
apply  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Chronic  Cystitis.— Chronic  cystitis  is  by  far  the  most  common  morbid 
condition  of  the  bladder.  It  may  follow  acute  inflammation,  the  intensity  of 
the  process  gradually  subsiding,  or  it  may  from  the  first  be  chronic.  It  is 
met  with  in  all  cases  of  stone  in  the  bladder  after  the  disease  has  existed  for  a 
certain  time  ;  in  all  old  and  tight  strictures  ;  and  it  is  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  presence  of  decomposing  urine  in  the  cavity  of  the  bladder.  In 
some  cases  it  is  apparently  of  gouty  origin  ;  but  perhaps  the  most  persistent 
form  is  that  which  sometimes  follows  gonorrhoea,  which  may  be  acquired  in 
youth,  and  lead  to  life-long  misery. 

Pathological  Changes. — On  examining  the  bladder  of  a  patient  who  has 
suffered  from  chronic  cystitis,  the  mucous  membrane  will  usually  be  found  to 
be  of  a  dark  grey  or  slate  colour.    As  in  most  cases  there  has  been  some 
exacerbation  of  the  condition  immediately  before  death,  dark  red  or  purple 
patches  are  usually  seen  in  various  parts,  especially  on  the  summits  of  the 
rug£e.    Dilated  and  tortuous  veins  commonly  ramify  on  the  surface,  the  blood 
in  which  is  usually  blackened  by  the  contact  of  the  decomposing  urine  after 
death.    The  mucous  membrane  is  tougher  and  thicker  than  natural,  and  not 
uncommonly  there  is  distinct  thickening  with  induration  of  the  submucous 
tissue.    Ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  occasionally  met  with.  The 
muscular  coat  of  the  bladder  is  seldom  unaltered,  as  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  chronic  cystitis  is  associated  with  conditions  which  interfere  with  free 
micturition.    If  the  obstruction  has  been  of  such  a  kind  that  no  amount  of 
increased  force  could  have  emptied  the  bladder,  as  in  many  cases  of  enlarged 
prostate,  the  bladder  is  dilated,  and  its  muscular  coat  may  be  thinned  and 
atrophied  with  an  excess  of  fibrous  tissue  between  the  muscle  fibres.    In  cases 
of  stricture  of  the  urethra,  and  other  obstructions  which  can  be  overcome 
by  increased  I'orce,  the  bladder  is  usually  contracted,  and  its  muscular  wall 
greatly  hypertrophied  and  thickened.    The  hypertrophied  fasciculi  of  muscular 
tissue  form  ridges  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  having  irregular  depressions 
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between  them,  so  as  to  cause  the  interior  of  the  bladder  to  resemble  somewhat 
the  inside  of  one  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  with  its  projecting  columnae 
caruejB.  The  hypertrophy  is  usually  dependent  on  the  same  cause  that  hag 
given  rise  to  the  chronic  inflammation,  but  in  some  cases  cystitis  alone 
may  cause  the  hypertrophy.  It  would,  then,  seem  to  be  due  to  the  obstruc- 
tion  caused  by  the  thick  ropy  mucus,  which  requires  greater  force  for  its 
expulsion  than  healthy  urine,  and  it  is  consequently  only  an  indirect  effecjt 
of  the  inflammation.  Sacculi  are  commonly  found  projecting  at  the  posterior 
and  lateral  parts.  These  are  of  two  kinds,  both  of  which  are  formed  by  pro- 
jections  between  the  fasciculi  of  the  wall  of  the  bladder.  In  the  first  and 
less  common  kind,  the  muscular  as  well  as  the  mucous  coat  is  pushed  out- 
wards  ;  in  the  second  form,  the  mucous  coat  alone  forms  a  kind  of  hernial 
protrusion  (Fig.  900).  In  the  sacculi  thus  formed  accumulations  of  various 
kinds  may  take  place  ;  mucus,  pus,  phosphatic  deposits,  and  even  calculous 
concretions,  not  unfrequently  being  met  with.    The  urine,  mixed  with  mucus 

and  pus,  retained  in  these  pouches,  readily  undergoes 
decomposition,  and  the  difficulty  in  cleaning  such  a 
sacculated  bladder  by  injections  is  great.  Sometimes 
ulceration  of  a  sacculus  takes  place  as  a  consequence 
of  the  irritation  of  the  fetid  accumulation,  and  per- 
foration may  occur,  followed  by  peritonitis  and  death. 
Ulcerations  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  abscesses 
p,  „„„  „     ,    ■  ^,  submucous  tissue  are  occasionally  met  with  in 

Pig.  900.— Sacculus  III  the         ii    in  i  •  i    i  ,o      i  a  i         •  .  .  , 

wau  of  the  Bladder.         Dladaers  which  havc  sulfered  from  chronic  cystitis,  but 

they  are  usually  the  result  of  the  exacerbation  that 
often  sets  in  before  death.  The  effect  of  chronic  cystitis  in  causing  disease  of 
the  kidney  has  already  been  described  (p.  992). 

The  Symptoms  of  chronic  cystitis  closely  resemble  those  of  the  acute 
form,  differing  only  in  degree.  The  bladder  is  unable  to  bear  more  than  a 
slight  degree  of  distension  without  pain,  consequently  there  is  a  frequent 
desire  to  pass  water,  and  the  urgency  is  such  that  the  slightest  delay  gives  rise 
to  considerable  suffering.  This  pain  before  micturition  is  always  one  of  the 
most  prominent  symptoms.  The  fluid  is  generally  ejected  forcibly  or  even 
spasmodically,  and  in  small  quantities  at  a  time.  Its  passage  may  be  attended 
with  some  pain,  but  seldom  enough  to  be  termed  strangury.  If  the  cystitis  is 
not  complicated  by  stone  there  is  distinct  relief  after  micturition.  The  urine  is 
turbid,  and  always  contains  an  excess  of  mucus.  In  slight  cases  this  is  small 
in  amount,  but  more  commonly  it  becomes  abundant  and  viscid,  requiring 
some  force  and  straining  for  its  expulsion,  forming  the  condition  known  as 
Catarrh  of  the  Bladder.  The  urine  then,  unless  special  means  are  taken  to 
prevent  it,  becomes  ammoniacal  and  fetid,  and  is  often  mixed  with  much  pus. 
The  urine,  on  standing,  separates  into  two  parts,  the  upper  being  clear,  but 
the  lower  consisting  of  a  thick,  viscid,  slimy,  or  gummy  mucus,  often  semi- 
opaque  and  purulent  in  appearance  ;  it  sticks  tenaciously  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  and  when  poured  out  hangs  from  the  edge  in  long  stringy  masses.  It 
often  contains  triple  phosphate  crystals  in  large  numbers.  The  alkaline  con- 
dition of  the  urine  in  vesical  catarrh  is  due  to  the  formation  of  ammonium 
carbonate  from  decomposition  of  the  urea.  The  cause  of  this  change  is  a 
question  of  great  importance,  as  the  irritation  of  the  ammoniacal  urine  in 
the  bladder  is  one  of  the  most  important  causes  of  the  persistence  of  vesical 
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eatan-h.    It  is  generally  recognized  of 
fermentation,  but  the  exact  nature  ferment  las^^^^^^^^ 

dispute.    All  urine  undergoing  a™onmcal  fermentation  is  found  ^  ^^^^^^ 
microscopic  organisms,  often  ot  various  kmds     The  ^ost  consca 
micrococcus,  but  with  this,  rod-shaped  organisms  showing  ^^^i" 
are  almost  invariably  present.    These  organisms  are  very 
as  the  actual  ferment,  and  they  are  supposed  to  be  «^^^7  ^^'^  .^^^ 
bladder  in  most  cases  by  instruments  used  m  the  %f  ^«f.;/^^^Yn  fav^ 
conditions  upon  which  the  cystitis  is  dependent    The  evidence  in  favom 
of  this  view%annot  be  fully  discussed  here   but  it  may      f  a  d  ^^^^^^^^ 
that  experiments  by  Lister  and  others  have  shown  that  healthy  uiine  dra^^^ 
from  the  bladder,  with  proper  precautions  agams  the  ^dmi^^sion  of  oig« 
from  the  air,  into  vessels  which  have  previously  been  heated  oi^  exposed 
to  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  shows  no  tendency  to  ^^d^^g.^.^PX^eT  ^^^^ 
decomposition,  and  may  be  preserved  for  months  m  contact  with  fi^te  e^  ai^ 
without  becoming  ammoniacal.    It  is  not  uncommon,  moreovei,  ^^la^tice 
to  meet  with  cases  in  which  the  patient  has  been  unab  e  to  empty  his 
bladder  completely  for  many  months  in  consequence  of  prostatic  disease  ana 
yet  the  urine  has  remained  acid  and  free  from  decomposition  throughout  ;  at 
iast  a  catheter  is  passed,  and  within  three  days  the  urine  is  decomposing  and 
strongly  ammoniacal.    Cases  are,  however,  not  unfrequently  met  with  m  which 
the  urine  is  foul,  and  yet  no  instrument  has  ever  been  passed     In  these  ttie 
explanation  suggested  is  that  the  mucus  secreted  as  the  result  of_  cystitis  hangs 
in  the  urethra,  which  is  not  washed  clean  at  every  act  of  micturition  and 
constantly  forms  a  channel  of  communication  between  the  external  air  and  tne 
bladder  by  means  of  which  decomposition  may  extend  into  the  bladder.    U  rine 
which  is  mixed  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  alkaline  mucus  decomposes 
far  more  readily  than  the  healthy  secretion.  >^   .^  a- 

The  constitutional  symptoms  of  chronic  cystitis  are  chiefly  due  to  the  ms- 
turbance  at  night  and  want  of  rest,  unless  the  urine  is  allowed  to  become  foul. 
If  this  happen,  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  chronic  septic  poisoning  usually 
manifest  themselves— irregular  febrile  disturbance,  loss  of  appetite,  foul  tongue, 
and  progressive  emaciation. 

Chronic  cystitis  is  not  unfrequently  fatal,  death  resulting  in  most  cases 
from  septicaemia,  or  from  extension  of  decomposition  to  the  urme  in  the 
ureters  and  pelves  of  the  kidneys  with  suppurative  nephritis.  These  condi- 
tions are  accompanied  by  the  symptoms  already  described.  Occasionally,  in 
old  patients,  the  constant  disturbance  may  cause  death  by  exhaustion. 

The  Treatment  of  chronic  cystitis  must  always  have  reference  to  its  cause. 
If  it  be  due  to  stone  or  stricture  no  permanent  improvement  can  be  obtained 
till  these  causes  are  removed,  but  before  undertaking  this,  if  the  symptoms 
are  verging  on  those  of  the  acute  form,  hot  hip-baths,  fomentations,  mucila- 
ginous drinks,  hyoscyamus  with  alkalies,  and  especially  potash,  will  be  found 
most  useful.  The  bowels  must  be  kept  regular  by  enemata  or  castor  oil.  If 
there  should  be  strangury,  morphia  or  belladonna  suppositories  will  give  most 
relief.  By  these  means  the  disease  may  be  prevented  from  assuming  the  form 
of  chronic  v,esical  catarrh  ;  but  in  order  to  ensure  this  it  is  most  important 
that  decomposition  of  the  urine  should  be  prevented,  or  if  it  have  already  com- 
menced that  it  should  be  arrested.  For  the  prevention  of  the  decomposition 
all  instruments  should  be  washed  in  carbohc  acid  lotion  (1  in  40)  before  being 
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used,  and  then  greased  with  -Lund's  oil."  composed  of  absolute  phenol,  1  part 
castor  oiU  parts,  and  olive  oil,  15  parts  ;  or  with  the  following,  which  ha^ 
the  advantage  of  not  crystallizing  in  winter  :  absohite  phenol,  1  part  ;  ciistor 
on,  /  paits  ;  and  almond  oil,  8  parts.    The  penis  should  also  be  washed  with 
boric  acid  or  carbolic  acid  lotion  after  micturition  and  covered  with  lint  soaked 
in  glycerine  of  carbolic  acid  or  a  piece  of  salicylic  wool.    If  the  urine  has  once 
become  foul  it  becomes  necessary  to  adopt  local  means  to  correct  it.    No  ^^ood 
can  be  expected  from  medicines  so  loug  as  the  bladder  is  full  of  putrid  mucus'and 
urine,    i  he  bladder  must  therefore  be  washed  out  with  some  antiseptic  solution 
once,  or,  if  necessary,  twice  daily.    This  is  done  as  follows  :  a  soft  catheter  is 
passed  and  the  urine  drawn  off  ;  about  two  ounces  of  fluid  arc  then  tlirown  in 
from  an  india-rubber  bottle  fitted  with  a  brass  nozzle  and  stop-cock.    The  fluid 
is  then  allowed  to  run  out  again,  and  this  is  repeated  till  that  which  comes 
back  IS  quite  clean.    Nothing  is  gained  by  injecting  larger  quantities,  which 
only  cause  needless  pain  and  irritation.    There  is  another  method  of  washing 
out  the  bladder  which  will  often  be  found  useful.    It  consists  in  attaching  an 
india-rubber  tube,  about  three  feet  long,  to  the  catheter.    At  the  other  end  of 
the  tube  is  a  glass  funnel.    By  raising  the  funnel  about  two  feet  above  the 
patient's  body  and  pouring  the  fluid  into  it,  sufficient  force  will  be  obtained  to 
lill  the  bladder.    When  sufficient  fluid  has  entered,  the  funnel  may  be  allowed 
to  hang  over  the  side  of  the  bed  over  a  vessel,  when  the  fluid  will  be  withdrawn 
from  the  bladder,  the  tube  acting  as  a  siphon.    Amongst  the  most  useful  of  all 
antiseptic  injections  is  permanganate  of  potash  ;  the  solution  may  be  injected 
repeatedly  till  it  comes  back  purple.    Its  effect  is,  however,  very  temporary, 
and  it  is  well  after  the  bladder  has  been  cleaned  by  Condy's  fluid  and  water  to 
throw  in  a  small  quantity  of  some  more  powerful  antiseptic.    Perhaps  the 
best  of  these  is  quinine,  in  the  strength  of  two  to  three  grains  to  the  ounce 
of  water,  with  a  minim  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  added  for  each  grain  ;  of  this 
about  one  drachm  may  be  left  in  after  the  catheter  is  withdrawn.  Other 
antiseptics  are  also  useful,  as  boric  acid  (a  concentrated  solution) ;  perchloride 
of  mercury  (gr.  ^  to  sj.)  ;  a  concentrated  solution  of  thymol  ;  dilute  nitric 
acid  (m.  ij,  to  ^j.),  &c.    One  of  the  most  efficient  of  all  antiseptics  I  have 
found  to  be  iodoform,  in  the  proportion  of  from  two  to  four  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  water,  with  a  little  mucilage  to  suspend  it. 

Various  drugs  may  be  administered  internally  with  the  object  of  arresting 
the  decomposition  of  the  urine.    The  best  known  of  these  is  benzoic  acid,  •  ^ 
which  is  discharged  with  the  urine  in  the  form  of  hippuric  acid  ;  it  may  be  ^ 
given  in  ten-grain  doses  three  or  four  times  a  day,  either  in  a  pill  or  in  a 
mixture  containing  mucilage  to  suspend  it.  ' 

Betol,  the  salicylate  of  /3  naphthol  ether,  may  be  given  in  three  to  eight- 
grain  doses  in  cachets  or  pills.  Saccharin  in  one-grain  doses  has  also  been 
Ibund  useful,  if  the  urine  is  foul.  Salol  is  somewhat  extensively  used,  although 
Mansel  Sympson  has  pointed  out  that  the  drug  is  dangerous  if  there  is  advanced 
kidney  disease  ;  five  grains  may  be  given  three  times  a  day  or  oftener,  either 
in  pills  or  suspended  with  mucilage.  Boric  acid  is  sometimes  useful ;  ten 
grains  should  be  given  three  times  a  day. 

When  by  these  means  the  urine  has  been  brought  into  a  tolerably  healthy 
condition,  so  far  as  putrefaction  is  concerned,  there  still  may  continue  a 
considerable  excess  of  mucus  which  renders  it  prone  to  decompose,  and  unless 
constant  care  is  exercised  the  patient  may  speedily  relapse.    To  check  this 
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various  astringent  injections  are  sometimes  of  use,  such  as  tannin  (gr.  j  to  3  j) ; 
acetate  of  lead  (gr.  1  to  3])  ;  or  nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  I  to  Jj). 
"  tl^lo..^^i^  antiseptic  or  astringent  injections,  medjcal  treatment 
may  also  be  carried  out.  The  greatest  benefit  will  be  derived  from  stimn  at- 
incv  and  balsamic  diuretics  such  as  buchu,  uva  ursi,  and  triticum  repens  ;  but 
these  remedies  are  useless,  unless  taken  in  quantities  of  a  pint  or  a  pint  and  a 
half  in  the  day.  The  best  of  these  is  buchu.  The  infusion  should  be  made 
freshly  every  day  by  putting  half  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  in  a  tea-pot  and  pour- 
in-  a  pint  of  boiling  water  on  them.  It  should  be  taken  cold,  and  the  whole 
pint  consumed  in  the  24  hours.  When  the  disease  is  very  chronic  no  remedy 
appears  to  me  to  possess  so  much  influence  over  the  mere  ropy  mucoid  dis- 
charo-e  as  the  balsam  of  copaiba.  Turpentine,  cubebs,  and  tincture  of  the 
sesqitichloride  of  iron,  will  be  found  useful.  It  is  often  difficult  to  say  before- 
hand which  diuretic  will  suit  best,  and  I  can  lay  down  no  precise  rules  to  guide 
the  practitioner  in  this  respect.  But  they  may  often  be  tried  or  alternated 
with  advantage.  In  many  cases  great  relief  is  obtained  from  each  new  remedy, 
but  it  is  not  maintained. 

The  diet  must  be  very  carefully  attended  to  ;  no  hot  or  spiced  food  should 
be  allowed,  and  little  or  no  salt.  Alcohohc  stimulants  are  better  entirely 
avoided,  but  should  any  be  required  weak  gin,  or  Hollands  and  water,  or 
whisky  and  water  are  the  best.  Coffee  must  be  strictly  forbidden,  but  weak 
tea  may  be  taken.  Much  benefit  may  often  be  derived  from  a  pure  milk  diet 
for  some  weeks  if  the  patient  can  bear  it ;  if  it  prove  too  rich  the  cream  may 
be  taken  off.  A  course  of  one  of  the  alkaline  mineral  waters  may  sometimes 
prove  of  service,  especially  in  gouty  subjects.  The  body  must  be  warmly 
clothed  and  all  exposure  to  cold  avoided. 
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Irritability  of  the  Bladder  is  not  a  disease  ;  it  is  merely  a  symptom. 
It  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  and  is  met  with  at  all  ages,  and  arises  from 
a  great  variety  of  causes.  It  consists  in  a  frequent  desire  to  pass  water,  not 
dependent  on  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  secretion.  The  desire  is 
usually  so  urgent  as  to  amount  to  actual  pain,  and  in  extreme  cases  it  is 
impossible  to  delay  the  act  by  any  voluntary  effort.  The  urine  is  generally 
ejected  forcibly,  or  even  spasmodically,  and  in  small  quantities  at  a  time.  It 
may  or  may  not  be  attended  with  strangury,  according  to  the  cause  and  the  part 
affected.  Strangury  is  most  marked  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  due  to  disease 
of  the  prostate  or  neck  of  the  bladder.  In  some  persons  frequency  of  mictu- 
rition may  be  merely  a  habit.  It  then  occurs  in  the  day  only.  If  a  patient  is 
disturbed  more  than  once  at  night  to  pass  water  true  irritability  exists. 

The  Causes  of  irritability  of  the  bladder  differ  somewhat  as  the  affection 
occurs  in  men,  in  women,  or  in  children.  In  men  they  may  be  arranged  under 
the  following  heads  : — 

1.  Morbid  Condiiions  of  the  Urine. — If  this  secretion  be  preternaturallj 
acid  and  loaded  with  urates  or  uric  acid,  it  is  especially  apt  to  occasion  an 
irritation  of  the  bladder,  attended  with  pain  and  a  frequent  desire  to  micturate. 
Urine  containing  oxalates  in  large  quantity  is  sometimes,  though  more  rarely, 
a  source  of  irritability  of  the  bladder,  which  in  these  cases  is  perhaps  increased 
by  the  morbidly  sensitive  state  oi  the  nervous  system  sometimes  co-existing 
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with  these  conditionB  of  the  urine.  Amorphous  phosphates  passed  at  tlio  end 
of  micturition  may  cause  severe  pain,  with  a  constant  desii-e  to  pass  watei- 
lasting  for  an  hour  or  less.  It  ceases  as  soon  as  the  "  alkaline  tide  "  in  thf' 
urine  has  passed  (p.  102!)). 

In  (joid,  irritability  of  the  bladder  is  not  unfrequeutly  met  with.  This 
may  in  some  cases  be  owing  to  the  acid  character  of  the  urine  ;  in  others  to 
gouty  inflammation  of  the  bladder  or  prostate. 

2.  Rmal  disease,  more  particularly  the  lodgment  of  a  stone  in  the  kidney, 
will  often  occasion  sympathetic  pains  in  the  bladder,  with  much  irritability  (.1 
that  organ,  so  as  closely  to  simulate  vesical  disease,  or  eveu  to  lead  to  a 
suspicion  of  the  existence  of  stone  in  the  bladder.  Tuberculous  pyelitis  will 
give  rise  to  similar  symptoms  ;  in  fact,  in  some  cases  the  frequency  of  mictu- 
rition may  be  greater  than  in  almost  any  other  affection  of  the  urinary  organs. 

3.  Disease  of  the  Bladder  itself,  as  a  chronically  inflamed  state  of  its  mucous 
membrane,  will  give  rise  to  pain  and  irritation  on  the  accumulation  of  a  small 
quantity  of  urine,  with  a  frequent  desire  for  its  expulsion.  So,  also,  when  the 
bladder  is  fasciculated,  or  sacculated,  and  more  especially  if  there  be  a  tumour 
in  a  state  of  ulceration,  most  severe  and  intractable  irritability  may  be  induced. 

4.  A  Stone  in  the  Bladder  will  always,  by  its  mechanical  action,  by  its 
weight  and  pressure,  by  rolling  about  when  the  body  is  in  motion,  imtate  the 
interior  of  the  organ  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  "  rational  symptoms  "  of  stone  in  the 
bladder  are  simply  those  of  irritability  of  that  organ. 

5.  Inflammation,  Ulceration,  Adscess^  Tiibercle,  or  other  Diseases  of  the 
Prostate,  and  inflammation,  gonorrhoeal  or  simple,  and  abscess  or  stricture  of 
the  deeper  portions  of  the  urethra,  also  not  unfrequently  occasion  irritability 
of  the  bladder. 

6.  Various  Diseases  in  Neighbouring  Organs  will  occasion  this  condition. 
Amongst  the  most  frequent  are  fissure  and  ulcer  of  the  rectum  and  anus,  piles, 
prolapsus  recti,  intestinal  worms,  gall-stones,  and  varicocele. 

The  Diagnosis  of  irritability  of  the  bladder  is  made  by  the  patient  himself ; 
but  it  is  often  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty  to  the  Surgeon  to  ascertain  the 
precise  cause  of  that  irritability.  This  can  of  course  be  done  only  by  a  careful 
exploration  of  the  whole  of  the  urinary  organs,  and  often  of  the  neighbouring 
parts  ;  no  mere  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  symptoms  can  do  more  than 
establish  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  "  irritability  of  the  bladder,"  and 
afford  some  evidence  of  a  negative  kind  as  to  the  absence  of  certain  causes. 
Nothing  short  of  a  careful  exploration  of  the  urethra,  prostate,  and  bladder,  by 
means  of  the  catheter,  finger,  and  sound,  and  cystoscope,  can  enable  the  prac- 
titioner to  state  with  absolute  certainty  on  what  the  irritability  depends.  I 
have  repeatedly  seen  cases  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  and  of  prostatic  disease, 
vainly  treated  for  months  as  cases  of  simple  "  irritability  of  the  bladder  ;  " 
the  existence  of  the  real  cause  of  the  symptoms  having  been  overlooked 
altogether,  until  a  proper  examination  of  the  urinary  organs  was  instituted. 
So  closely,  in  fact,  do  the  symptoms  of  vesical  irritation,  arising  from  gout,  or 
sympathetic  with  kidney  disease,  simulate  those  that  are  occasioned  by  stone 
in  the  bladder,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  most  experienced  medical  prac- 
titioner to  refer  them  with  certainty  to  the  right  cause  without  exploring 
this  cavity.  I  have  known  several  patients  who  had  been  operated  on 
for  stone,  and  who,  some  years  afterwards,  suffered  from  gouty  irritability 
of  the  bladder,  imagine,  but  erroneously,  that  they  were  labouring  under  a 
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recurrence  of  the  calculus,  so  closely  do  the  two  classes  of  symptoms  coincide  in 

''^Cases' however,  will  Idb  met  with  now  and  then,  in  which  in  spite  of  the 
most  careful  examination  and  prolonged  observation,  no  tangible  cause  will  be 
found  for  the  irritability  of  the  bladder.  •      •  a 

In  the  Treatment  of  irritability  of  the  bladder  it  must  be  borne  m  mmd 
that  this  condition  is  not  a  substantive  disease,  but  an  assemblage  of  symptoms 
resulting  from  the  influence  of  a  great  number  of  very  various  causes,  which 
must  first  be  removed  before  the  bladder  can  recover  its  normal  sensibility  and 
tone    When  once  the  occasioning  cause  has  been  removed,  whether  that  be  a 
calculus,  or  gout,  or  prostatic  disease,  or  a  pile,  such  local  vesical  irritability 
as  may  remain  may  be  removed  by  alkaUne  and  mucilaginous  drinks.  Seda- 
tives may  be  of  use  ;  some  in  one  case,  others  in  another.    Opium  and  bella- 
donna, either  by  mouth  or  in  suppository,  are  amongst  the  best.  Hyoscyamus, 
or  Indian  hemp,  suits  some  patients  ;  and  chloral  is  one  of  the  most  generally 
useful  remedies.    The  diet  should  be  carefully  regulated,  and  warm  hip-baths 
used  frequently.    In  cases  in  which  no  tangible  cause  can  be  found  and 
removed,  and  which  prove  hopelessly  intractable  to  every  means  of  treatment, 
local  and  constitutional,  nothing  can  be  more  miserable  than  the  state  of  the 
unfortunate  victim  of  an  "  irritable  bladder."    Under  these  circumstances, 
much  relief  may  be  given  by  temporary  drainage  of  the  bladder.    This  may 
conveniently  be  done  in  the  following  manner,  as  practised  by  Thompson  : 
An  ordinary  curved  median  staff  is  first  passed  into  the  bladder,  and  the 
patient  is  tied  up  in  the  lithotomy  position.    The  Surgeon  then  introduces 
his  left  forefinger  into  the  rectum  and  feels  for  the  apex  of  the  prostate.  ^  He 
then,  takes  a  long  narrow-bladed  straight  bistoury,  and  makes  an  incision 
about  one  inch  and  a  quarter  long  in  the  middle  line  of  the  perinaBum,  ter- 
minating about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  fi-om  the  margin  of  the  anus.  The 
knife  is  then  turned  with  its  back  to  the  rectum  and  entered  near  the  lower 
end  of  the  superficial  incision.    Guided  by  the  finger  in  the  rectum,  the  knife 
is  then  pushed  steadily  on  till  it  enters  the  groove  of  the  staff  near  the  apex  of 
the  prostate.    By  drawing  it  forwards  in  the  groove  the  membranous  part  of 
the  urethra  is  opened.    The  knife  may  now  be  withdrawn,  cutting  slightly 
forwards  in  so  doing,  care  being  taken  not  to  wound  the  bulb  more  than  can 
possibly  be  avoided.    Thompson  then  introduces  a  blunt  gorget-like  director 
with  a  beak  to  run  in  the  groove.    An  ordinary  long  steel  director,  or  a  long 
probe,  may  be  used  instead  if  this  instrument  be  not  at  hand.    The  staff 
being  withdrawn,  the  finger  is  gently  pushed  along  the  director  into  the 
bladder.    The  operation  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  median 
operation  for  lithotomy  as  performed  by  Allarton.    By  careful  examination  of 
the  interior  of  the  bladder"  with  the  finger,  it  may  be  possible  to  detect  some 
cause  for  the  symptoms,  and  to  apply  appropriate  treatment.  But  even  when  no 
cause  is  detected  many  patients  are  greatly  relieved  or  even  cured  by  draining 
the  bladder  for  a  few  days  with  a  tube.    In  some  cases  of  this  nature  an 
exploratory  suprapubic  cystotomy  has  been  performed  ;  it  is  a  more  severe 
operation,  but  the  opening  is  more  conveniently  placed  for  a  thorough 
exploration  of  the  bladder. 

Irritability  of  the  Bladder  in  Boys  may,  as  in  adults,  arise  from  a 
variety  of  causes.  Among  the  less  common  is  stone,  but  this  should  always  be 
excluded,  first  by  careful  sounding  lest  time  be  lost  in  useless  treatment  of 
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some  other  supposed  cause.  A  long  foreskin,  especially  with  accumulation  of 
smegma  beneath  it,  or  a  phimosis,  may  give  rise  to  considerable  frequency  of 
micturition  and  pain  in  a  young  boy.  If  neither  stone  nor  phimosis  be 
present  the  urine  should  be  examined,  and  possibly  a  deposit  of  uric  acid  may 
be  found,  which  is  not  uncommon  in  young  children  who  are  overfed  or 
exposed  to  an  impure  atmosphere  in  a  crowded  city.  If  much  mucus  be 
present,  or  even  pils,  it  may  be  due  to  chronic  cystitis.  This  affection  appears 
to  be  analogous  to  the  strumous  inflammations  of  the  mucous  membranes  of 
the  eyes,  nose,  and  throat,  that  commonly  occur  in  scrofulous  children.  In 
this  condition  the  child  passes  water  with  great  frequency  and  with  much 
pain  ;  the  urine  is  offensive,  and  usually  phosphatic  ;  much  uneasiness  ig 
complained  of  about  the  groins  and  along  the  penis  ;  in  fact,  many  of  the 
ordinary  symptoms  of  stone  are  present.  On  sounding  the  bladder,  it  will  be 
found  roughened,  fasciculated,  and  often  containing  sabulous  matters  mixed 
with  mucus.  Occasionally,  though  rarely,  tuberculous  disease  of  the  urinar? 
tract  is  met  with  in  children.  It  presents  the  same  appearances  as  in  the 
adult.  Irritable  bladder  in  children  is  very  frequently  due  to  thread-worms 
in  the  rectum,  which  should  always  be  sought  for  in  all  doubtful  cases.  More 
rarely  it  may  arise  from  the  presence  of  a  rectal  polypus. 

The  Treatment  consists  in  removal  of  the  cause  w-hen  this  is  possible.  In 
the  strumous  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane,  if  the  urine  be  foul,  the 
bladder  must  if  possible  be  cleaned  out  as  in  the  adulfc,  should  the  child  be 
old  enough  for  this  to  be  done.  The  bladder  may  also  be  washed  out  from 
time  to  time  with  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Beyond  this  the  treat- 
ment consists  in  attention  to  the  general  improvement  of  the  health,  in  the 
removal  of  intestinal  irritation,  in  the  regulation  of  the  digestive  functions, 
and  in  the  administration  of  copaiba  in  small  doses,  either  alone  or  conjoined 
with  a  few  minims  of  liquor  potassse. 

Irritability  of  the  Bladder  in  Women  often  simulates  stone  so  closely 
that  it  is  only  after  very  careful  sounding  that  the  Surgeon  is  satisfied  that  uo 
calculus  exists.  This  condition  may  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes,  similar  to 
those  described  at  p.  1117,  as  occasioning  irritability  of  the  male  bladder. 
There  are  some  conditions,  however,  in  which  it  occurs,  that  are  peculiar  to 
women  :  1.  It  may  be  a  truly  neurotic  or  hysterical  afiPection,  2.  It  is  most 
commonly  the  result  of  enlargement  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  from  whatever 
cause,  and  is  thus  very  frequent  in  early  pregnancy.  3.  Inflammatory  affec- 
tions in  the  pelvis,  such  as  pelvic  peritonitis,  frequently  occasion  painful  and 
frequent  micturition.  4.  It  is  often  sympathetic  ;  being  connected  with  some 
local  disease  of  the  genito-urinary  organs,  such  as  a  vascular  caruncle  of  the 
urethra,  which  will  require  to  be  cured  before  the  bladder  can  be  brought  into 
a  healthy  state.  5.  Tumours  of  various  kinds  occupying  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis  may  occasion  irritability  of  the  bladder  by  the  traction  exerted  upon  it. 
6.  Prolapse  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  drawing  doAvn  the  correspond- 
ing portion  of  the  bladder,  may  occasion  the  condition,  especially  if  the  vesical 
pouch  contains  stagnant  phosphatic  urine.  It  may  be  relieved  by  the  use  of 
a  pessary,  or  by  a  plastic  operation.  7.  In  strumous  girls  it  may  be  due  to  a 
congested  and  irritated  state  of  the  vesical  mucous  membrane,  similar  to  that 
which  is  met  with  in  boys  (see  above).  It  is  commonly  associated  with  a 
muco-purulent  discharge  from  the  vagina.  In  cases  such  as  these,  the  patient 
requires  to  be  put  upon  a  general  tonic  treatment,  and  the  bladder  should  be 
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,nopped  out  with  a  very  strong  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  This  is  best 
lone  by  dilating  the  urethra,  passing  a  silver  tube  into  the  bladder,  and  then 
throu'^h  it  a  smaU  sponge-probang  charged  with  the  solution. 
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By  Atony  of  the  Bladder  is  meant  such  a  degree  of  weakness  of  this 
,rcran  that  its  power  of  emptying  itself  is  partially  or  wholly  lost.  It  is  m 
tlie  crreat  majority  of  cases  a  condition  of  old  age,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  such  as  occurs  in  cases  of  injury  or  disease  of 
the  spinal  cord.  In  atony  the  nervous  supply  is  unimpaired ;  it  is  the  muscular 
tissue  that  is  at  fault.  The  muscular  tissue  of  the  bladder  may  be  impaired 
from  several  causes.  By  far  the  most  common  is  the  chronic  strain  to  which 
it  is  exposed  in  over-distension  of  the  bladder  from  mechanical  obstruction  at 
its  neck  arising  from  enlargement  of  the  prostate.  In  this  condition,  if  the 
dilated  bladder  be  examined  microscopically,  its  walls  will  be  found  to  contain 
a  o-reat  excess  of  somewhat  dense  fibroid  tissue,  amongst  which  lie  scattered 
patches  of  muscular  tissue. 

In  some  rare  cases  atony  of  the  bladder  may  result  from  a  single  prolonged 
voluntary  or  involuntary  over-distension.  The  structural  changes  just  de- 
scribed would  then  of  course  not  be  present. 

Besides  these,  there  is  another  variety  of  atony  of  the  bladder  commonly 
'met  with  in  early  middle  life,  though  it  may  occur  at  any  age.  In  all  the  cases 
in  which  I  have  seen  this  form  of  atony  it  has  been  the  consequence  either  of 
u^onorrhoeal  cystitis  or  of  cystitis  following  lithotrity.  It  may  lead  to  partial 
or  complete  retention.  It  is  often,  but  not  always,  associated  with  vesical 
catarrh  and  fetid  urine.  This  condition,  when  once  it  has  become  chronic,  is, 
I  believe,  incurable.  In  it  structural  changes  take  place  in  the  bladder  conse- 
quent upon  the  extension  of  the  chronic  inflammatory  process  from  the  mucous 
inembrane  to  the  submucous  tissue  and  muscular  coat.  Its  walls  become 
thickened,  rugged,  and  pouched.  The  bladder  is  able  neither  to  retain  the 
normal  amount  of  urine,  nor  completely  to  empty  itself.  The  retained  urine 
usually  undergoes  decomposition,  and  this  condition  is  very  apt  to  end  in  fatal 
disease  of  the  kidneys. 

Excluding  all  these  conditions,  there  is  yet  another  form  of  atony  of  the 
bladder  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  typical  variety.  It  is  essentially  a 
condition  of  old  age,  and  appears  to  be  a  senile  degenerative  change  analogous 
to  that  of  the  heart  and  other  organs  so  commonly  met  with  at  that  time  of 
life.  Such  a  change  occurring  in  a  bladder  occasions  its  distension  from  slight 
causes  of  obstruction  which  aould  readily  be  overcome  by  the  healthy  organ 
i)f  a  younger  man.  Thus,  we  not  unfrequently  see  a  dilated  atonic  bladder 
occurring  as  the  result  of  stricture  of  the  urethra  in  an  old  man,  instead  of 
the  contracted  hypertrophied  organ  commonly  met  with  as  the  result  of  this 
disease.  A  strong  bladder  may  overcome  a  moderate  amount  of  obstruction 
to  the  escape  of  the  urine  ;  an  atonic  bladder  utterly  fails  to  do  so.  Thus,  we 
see  that  a  condition  of  atony  of  the  bladder  may  occur  in  an  otherwise  healthy 
man  from  the  obstruction  of  prostatic  disease,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  degree 
of  obstruction  that  would  be  harmless  to  a  healthy  man  may  cause  serious 
symptoms  in  one  whose  bladder  is  atonic  to  begin  with.  It  is  difficult  to 
determine  in  most  cases  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  primary  condition. 
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Tho  fact  that  atony  of  the  bladder  is  rarely  met  with  in  women  would  sue-rest 
that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  mechanical  obstruction  from 'enlargement  ^ 
of  the  prostate  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  primary  factor  in  the  production  of 
the  disease. 

Symptoms.— When  this  condition  comes  on  slowly  as  the  result  of  ad- 
vancing years,  the  patient  usually  finds  that  the  urine  escapes  in  a  dribbling 
manner  ;  that  there  is  some  difficulty,  and  at  last  an  impossibility,  in  empty- 
ing the  bladder  completely  ;  that  there  is  not  that  forcible  ejection  of  the  la«t 
drops  of  urine  that  is  characteristic  of  a  healthy  tone  in  the  organ  ;  at  the 
same  time,  there  is  not  unfrequently  a  tendency  to  the  dribbling  away  of  a  few- 
drops  towards  the  end  of  micturition,  and  after  its  apparent  cessation. 
The  patient  feels  a  desire  to  pass  water  more  frequently  than  usual.    He  - 
cannot  retain  his  urine  for  more  than  an  hour  or  two  ;  he  is  often  disturbed  ^ 
during  the  night,  and  if  he  does  not  at  once  obey  the  impulse,  is  apt  to  wet 
his  clothes.    This  frequent  desire  to  pass  water  is  due  to  the  bladder  never 
emptying  itself,  a  certain  quantity— several  ounces— of  residual  urine  being  - 
left  behind  ;  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  the  bladder  becomes  over- 
loaded,  and  the  desire  to  micturate  is  felt.    Temporary  reUef  is  afforded,  but 
as  secretion  continues  the  bladder  soon  tills  up  again,  and  so  the  process  goes 
on.  When  complete  retention  occurs,  the  bladder  slowly  rises  out  of  the  pelvis 
into  the  hypogastric  region,  reaching  even  as  high  as  the  umbiUcus.  On 
examining  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  the  organ  will  be  felt  hard,  elastic,  ^ 
rounded,  and  pyriform  in  shape,  projecting  above  the  pubes,  and  feeling  much  I 
like  an  enlarged  uterus.    In  this  situation,  also,  percussion  will  elicit  a  duU 
sound ;  on  exploring  the  part  through  the  rectum,  the  bladder  will  be 
found  to  project  in  this  direction  also  ;  and  on  tapping  with  the  fingers  above 
the  pubes,  fluctuation  may  be  felt  through  the  wall  of  the  gut. 

The  distension  of  the  bladder  is  sometimes  so  very  gradual  and  slow  that  \\i  i" 
the  over-distended  organ  has  been  mistaken  for  an  abdominal  tumour.  Tbt- 
urine  dribbles  away,  and  no  pain  and. but  little  inconvenience  is  felt.    (Edema .. 
of  the  legs  may  occur  from  pressure  on  the  iliac  veins. 

Atony  of  the  bladder  is  a  sufficient  cause  for  incomplete  retention  of  urine.  • 
But  it  does  not  appear  to  be  adequate  to  explain  the  complete  retention  with 
distension  of  the  bladder  that  is  commonly  seen.  For  this  to  occur  there 
must  be  some  mechanical  obstacle,  however  shght,  to  the  outward  flow  of  the 
urine — contraction  of  the  neck,  or  an  enlarged  prostate.  Could  complete 
retention  occur  from  a  merely  atonic  bladder,  we  should  meet  with  it  as 
frequently  in  women  as  in  men.  It  is  the  mechanical  obstacle  at  the  neck  of 
the  male  bladder  which  intensifies  the  effects  of  its  atony  and  leads  to  the  ^ 
complete  stoppage. 

After  the  bladder  has  once  become  distended,  the  retention  may  be  com-  ■ 
plete,  but  it  more  commonly  happens  that  a  quantity  of  urine  continues  to 
dribble  out  of  it ;  in  fact,  the  amount  that  escapes  in  this  manner  may  be 
very  considerable,  though  the  retention  continue  unrelieved.    This  retention 
ivith  drihhling  is  a  condition  of  great  practical  importance,  as  the  continued  . 
escape  of  urine  may  lead  the  patient,  and  even  the  Surgeon,  to  overlook  the  f 
true  state  of  things  ;   the  more  so,  as  in  elderly  people  retention  slowly 
induced  often  occasions  but  little  inconvenience.    I  have  drawn  off  nearly  a 
gallon  of  urine  from  a  patient  in  whom  it  had  not  been  suspected  that  reten- 
tion existed,  in  consequence  of  the  continuance  of  this  dribbling.    In  women  ; 
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retention  is  not  by  any  means  so  common  as  in  men,  but  the  bladder  will 
,oraetimes  attain  an  enormous  size,  rising  as  high  as  the  umbihcus  ;  and  such 
larcre  bladders  have  been  tapped  under  the  supposition  that  the  tumour  was  an 
ovarian  cyst,  or  some  similar  growth.  I  once  witnessed  such  a  case  m  which 
rLie  Surgeon,  to  his  surprise,  on  tapping  the  tumour,  drew  off  a  quantity  ot 
•leai-  and  healthy  urine,  instead  of  ovarian  fluid  ;  fortunately  no  bad  ettects 
followed.  This  retention  with  dribbling  occurs  in  consequence  of  the  bladder, 
■IS  it  rises  out  of  the  pelvis,  elongating  its  neck ;  and  as  the  body  becomes  bent 
lorward  over  the  pubes  a  sharp  curve  or  angle  is  formed  at  the  junction  of  the 
neck  and  body  of  the  viscus,  through  which  a  small  stream  of  urine  continues 
to  dribble  away,  and  escapes  rather  by  its  own  gravity  than  by  any  expulsive 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  patient. 

Diagnosis.— Retention  from  Atony  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  reten- 
rion  from  Obstruction.  In  the  former,  on  introducing  the  catheter  when  the 
patient  is  lying  on  his  back,  the  instrument  will  not  only  readily  enter,  but  the 
urine  will  simply  flow  out  in  a  slow  uniform  stream,  not  being  projected  in  a 
jet  by  the  contraction  of  the  walls  of  the  organ,  but  rising  and  falling  in 
obedience  to  the  respiratory  movements,  or  to  the  contractions  of  the  abdo- 
minal muscles.  In  retention  from  obstruction,  some  difficulty  will  be  ex- 
perienced in  passing  the  instrument  at  some  one  point,  either  in  the  urethra  or 
It  the  prostate  ;  and  when  once  it  is  introduced  into  the  bladder,  the  urine  will 
■scape  in  a  fr-ee  and  far  projected  stream. 

Results.— The  habitual  retention  of  a  small  quantity  of  urine  in  an  atonic 
bladder  which  is  incapable  of  discharging  completely  the  whole  of  its  contents 
occurs  much  more  frequently  than  is  suspected.  The  quantity  thus  retained 
will  vary  from  an  ounce  to  half  a  pint — the  patient  believing  that  he  has 
emptied  his  bladder.  The  existence  of  this  residual  urine  is  readily  determined 
by  the  introduction  of  a  catheter  after  the  patient  thinks  he  has  emptied  his 
bladder.  In  consequence  of  the  bladder  never  being  completely  emptied, 
there  will  be  frequent,  sudden,  and  almost  irresistible  calls  to  pass  urine,  so  as 
to  simulate  irritabihty  of  the  bladder.  The  retained  urine  becomes  offensive, 
ammoniacal  or  fishy  in  odour,  and  mixed  with  mucus  or  muco-pus.  The  con- 
stituents of  the  urine  become  re-absorbed  or  are  not  excreted,  derange  the 
health,  give  rise  to  impaired  nutrition,  and,  being  eliminated  by  the  skin, 
irritate  it  and  occasion  intractable  forms  of  skin  disease.  I  have  seen  chronic 
eczema  of  the  most  inveterate  character  produced  in  this  way,  and  yield  to 
treatment  only  on  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  bladder  clear  and  free  from 
residual  urine. 

The  effects  of  the  presence  of  retained  urine  and  of  retention  with  dribbling- 
are  not  identical.  When  retained  urine  is  constantly  present  the  general  health 
suffers,  the  patient  becoming  slowly  poisoned  by  the  inability  to  get  rid  of  an 
excretion.  In  retention  with  dribbling  the  danger  is  more  immediate,  and 
directly  dependent  on  the  liability  to  secondary  disease  of  the  bladder  and 
kidneys.  Subacute  cystitis  occurs  as  the  result  of  the  continued  over- 
distension of  the  bladder.  The  symptoms  are  such  as  are  described  at  p.  1003 
as  being  indicative  of  urinary  fever.  The  patient  suffers  from  chills  or  slight 
rigors  followed  by  depression  and  low  spirits.  Fever  of  a  typhoid  type  comes 
on,  with  brown  tongue,  occasional  retchings,  mild  delirium,  and  great  prostra- 
tion. This  condition  occurring  in  an  aged  man  long  suffering  from  atony  of 
the  bladder,  with  most  probably  an  unsound  state  of  the  kidneys  secondary  to 
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this,  is  commonly  fatal.  It  is  thus  that  chronic  retention  from  atony  of  the 
bladder  destroys  life,  not  by  ulceration  of  the  organ  or  by  extravasation  of 
urine,  winch  does  not  occur  in  these  cases  as  in  other  forms  of  more  acute 
retention. 

Treatment.— Atony  of  the  bladder,  except  in  the  few  cases  that  arise  from 
a  single  over-distension,  is  incurable.  It  is  dependent  upon  senile  changes  in 
the  viscus  of  ail  organic  character  that  may  be  relieved  but  cannot  be 
remedied.  The  great  danger  in  this  state  arises  from  the  retained  urine,  even 
though  retention  be  by  no  means  complete.  So  long  as  this  residual  udue  ig 
in  small  quantity  no  harm  results.  Even  when  it  accumulates  so  as  to 
amount  to  several  ounces,  it  may  give  rise  to  no  symptom  beyond  frequency 
of  micturition.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  the  over-distension  causes  some  irri- 
tation of  the  bladder,  and  the  urine  becomes  cloudy  from  excess  of  mucus. 
Decomposition  of  the  retained  urine  then  fre(iuently  takes  place,  either  from 
extension  of  decomposition  up  the  urethra  or  after  the  passage  of  instru- 
ments, as  already  described.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  mere  retention  of 
a  small  quantity  of  urine  after  each  act  of  micturition  is  sufficient  in  itself  to 
cause  decomposition.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  patients  who 
have  not  emptied  their  bladders  for  many  months,  and  whose  urine  is  yet 
perfectly  normal  in  every  respect.  The  statement  sometimes  made  that  de- 
composition never  takes  place  till  after  an  instrument  has  been  passed,  is, 
however,  not  accurate,  although  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  urine  be- 
comes ammoniacal  only  after  surgical  interference.  When  this  takes  place  all 
the  symptoms  of  chronic  or  subacute  cystitis  supervene.  Febrile  disturbance 
of  the  type  of  chronic  septic  poisoning  sets  in,  and  death  may  follow.  This  is 
more  especially  likely  to  happen  when  the  kidneys  are  aifected  by  chronic 
interstitial  nephritis,  which,  as  already  pointed  out  (p.  994),  is  a  common 
result  of  prolonged  over-distension  of  the  bladder. 

The  primary  object  of  all  treatment  in  ordinary  uncomplicated  senile  atony 
of  the  bladder  is  to  free  the  patient  from  the  residual  urine,  which  he  is  no 
longer  able  to  expel.  This  can  be  done  only  by  the  use  of  the  catheter,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Surgeon  to  teach  the  patient  how  to  use  this  instrument 
for  himself,  so  that  at  all  times  he  may  be  the  master  of  his  own  situation,  and 
relieve  himself  when  necessary. 

The  commencement  of  "  catheter  life,"  as  it  has  been  appropriately  termed 
by  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  is  an  important  period  in  a  man's  existence.  For  when 
once  the  use  of  the  instrument  has  been  begun,  it  can  rarely  be  discontinued. 
Hence  it  is  well  not  to  begin  it  unnecessarily  early.  But  it  is  of  at  least  equal 
importance  not  to  fall  into  the  opposite  error  of  delaying  its  use  too  long,  lest 
the  residual  urine  be  allowed  to  accumulate  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  a 
source  of  discomfort  to  the  patient,  of  injury  to  his  general  health,  and  of 
danger  by  inducing  septic  cystitis  and  all  its  concomitant  evils. 

The  use  of  the  catheter  in  cases  of  atony  of  the  bladder  for  the  removal  of 
residual  urine  is  very  simple,  and,  if  the  kidneys  be  sound  and  the  most 
ordinary  precautions  taken,  is  unattended  with  any  danger.  The  safest  catheter 
to  use  is  a  soft  one.  The  simple  soft  red  rubber  catheter  will  often  pass  with 
ease,  and  is  then  by  far  the  best  instrument  to  use.  Metallic  instruments 
need  not  be  used  by  the  Surgeon,  and  should  never  be  employed  by  the  patient 
himself.  The  ordinary  elbowed  prostatic  catheter,  or  the  conical  one  with  a 
bulbous  end  of  medium  size,  will  be  found  most  convenient  if  the  rubber 
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instrument  will  not  pass.  This  should  be  passed  whilst  the  patient  is  stand- 
Sfup  vi  b  every  possible  care  and  gentleness.  The  instrument  should  be 
ruK'trd  with  an  a'ntiseptic  oil.  After  and  before  use  the  J 
be  washed  in  cold  carbolized  water,  so  that  all  chance  may  be  avo  ded  of 
septic  material  being  carried  into  the  bladder,  and  thus  "^^^g^^^^^^ 
tion  of  the  urine.  At  first  it  may  be  quite  sufficient  if  the  residual  urme  is 
drawn  off  every  third  or  second  day.  After  a  time  this  will  be  required  once 
or  twice  daily.  Until  the  patient  becomes  accustomed  to  the  use  ot  tne 
catheter  all  unnecessary  exertion,  fatigue,  and,  above  all,  chills  should  be 
most  carefully  avoided.  When  once  the  habit  has  been  established,  these 
precautions  may  be  x^l^xedi,  provided  there  is  no  evidence  of  renal  disease,  and 
the  urine  continues  clear  and  healthy. 

The  catheter  must  not  be  retained,  lest  it  occasion  subacute  cystitis,  it,  as 
often  happens  in  senile  atony,  the  prostate  is  somewhat  enlarged  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  catheter  really  enters  the  bladder,  and  that  the  dilated 
prostatic  urethra  be  not  alone  emptied.  The  weight  of  the  residual  urine 
causes  the  fundus  of  the  bladder  to  pouch  behind  the  prostate.  This  pouch 
must  be  thoroughly  emptied  by  slowly  withdrawing  the  catheter  when  the 
body  of  the  bladder  has  been  drained.  Should  subacute  cystitis  come  on,  with 
decomposition  of  urine,  during  the  treatment,  the  bladder  must  be  washed  out 
after  being  emptied,  with  antiseptic  lotions  of  the  permanganate  of  potash, 

quinine,  or  iodoform. 

When  once  a  bladder  has  become  atonic  in  advanced  age,  it  never  com- 
pletely recovers  its  contractility,  but  the  regular  use  of  the  catheter  may  do 
much  to  restore  the  normal  contractility,  in  some  degree  at  least.  When  once 
fairly  established,  "  catheter  life  "  may  continue  for  many  years  without  dis- 
comfort  or  appreciable  danger.  The  general  health  must  be  attended  to  on 
ordinary  principles  ;  but  no  medicines  are  of  any  special  service  in  these  cases. 

The  treatment  of  that  form  of  atony  of  the  bladder,  which  arises  in  younger 
subjects,  as  the  effect  of  gonorrhceal  cystitis  or  stone  in  the  bladder,  consists 
in  the  daily  use  of  the  catheter.  Nux  vomica  may  possibly  be  of  use  in  some 
cases.  Whenever  the  urine  becomes  turbid  or  offensive,  antiseptic  injections 
must  be  used.  All  this  the  patient  may,  in  most  cases,  be  readily  taught  to 
do  for  himself.  When  once  he  has  acquired  the  art  of  auto-catheterism,  he 
may  pursue  the  ordinary  business  of  life  with  comfort  and  without  peril.  But 
he  must  never  relax  his  care  of  himself,  lest  subacute  cystitis  may  come  on,  or 
phosphatic  deposits  form  in  the  bladder. 


INCONTINENCE    OF  URINE. 

The  term  "  incontinence  of  urine  "  is  usually  applied  to  all  cases  in  which 
the  urine  is  passed  involuntarily.  It  occurs  in  three  forms : — 1.  Passive 
.incontinence,  in  which  the  urine  dribbles  away  as  fast  as  it  is  secreted,  the 
bladder  remaining  empty.  2.  Distension  of  the  bladder  with  overflow'. 
3.  Active  incontinence,  in  which  the  bladder  is  emptied  involuntarily  at  short 
intervals  by  its  own  contraction. 

Passive  Incontinence  arises  most  commonly  from  paralysis  of  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  from  disease  or  injury  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  is  occasionally 
met  with  in  children  from  causes  that  are  not  clearly  ascertained.  Civiale 
states  that  it  has  been  known  to  arise  from  impaction  of  a  calculus  in  the 
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neck  of  the  bladder  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  its  closing,  and  yet  to  leave 
sufficient  room  for  the  urine  to  pass.  Very  rare  cases  have  been  recorded 
occurring-  in  later  life  m  which  it  was  due  to  enlargement  of  the  lateral  lobes 
of  the  prostate,  with  a  middle  lobe  situated  between  them  in  such  a  way  as  to 
keep  them  apart,  and  yet  not  to  block  the  passage  from  the  bladder.  In 
tuberculous  disease  of  the  prostate,  with  extensive  destruction  of  the  gland 
complete  incontinence  may  occur.  Passive  incontinence  is  occasionally  met 
with  in  women,  as  the  result  of  dilatation  of  the  urethra  for  the  removal  of 
stone. 

2.  Distension  of  the  Bladder  with  Overflow,  as  it  is  termed  by 
Thompson,  may  be  due  to  atony  of  the  bladder  (p.  1121),  or  to  enlargement 
of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  prostate.  The  effects  of  atony  in  causing  overflow 
of  urine  have  already  been  described  ;  overflow  from  prostatic  disease  will  l)e 
described  subsequently.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  condition 
should  be  distinguished  from  true  incontinence. 

3.  Active  Incontinence  is  met  with  most  frequently  in  children,  and  is, 
as  a  rule,  not  constant,  occurring  only  at  night.  It  usually  occurs  in  boys. 
It  seems  to  arise  in  some  cases  from  the  patient  losing  command  over  the 
sphincter  during  sleep,  as  soon  as  a  small  quantity  of  urine  has  accumulated 
behind  it.  This  troublesome  condition  may  last  to  adult  life,  and  is  a  source 
of  great  misery  and  discomfort.  In  children  it  is  in  many  cases  sympathetic, 
being  dependent  on  the  irritation  of  a  tight  foreskin,  of  worms  in  the  rectum, 
or  of  a  polypus.  In  other  cases  it  may  be  merely  a  symptom  of  stone  in  the  j 
bladder.  In  strumous  children,  nocturnal  incontinence  may  be  produced  by  I 
the  irritation  of  urine  containing  uric  acid  crystals.  All  these  conditions  i 
must  be  carefully  sought  for  in  every  case,  and  removed  if  possible.  i^m^ 

Treatment. — In  true  incontinence  little  can  be  done  beyond  providing  th^^l 
patient  with  a  proper  india-rubber  urinal,  which  can  be  worn  day  and  night. 
The  treatment  of  overflow  consists  solely  in  the  periodical  use  of  the  catheter 
(p.  1124).  In  nocturnal  incontinence  of  children,  if  it  be  not  connected  with 
some  evident  source  of  local  irritation,  which  should  then  be  removed,  the 
administration  of  tonics  will  be  found  useful — either  quinine  or  the  tincture 
of  perchloride  of  iron,  alone  or  conjoined  with  tincture  of  cantharides.  If 
there  be  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  the  administration 
of  alkalies,  in  conjunction  with  a  tonic,  as  the  potassio-tartrate  of  iron,  or  a 
little  copaiba  mixed  with  honey,  will  be  found  very  serviceable.  The  last  meal 
should  not  be  immediately  before  bed-time,  and  the  amount  of  fluid  taken 
should  be  restricted.  Cold  sponging,  light  clothing  at  night,  and  means 
calculated  to  break  the  habit,  such  as  waking  the  child  at  the  time  at  which 
it  generally  occurs,  changing  his  position  in  bed,  &c.,  should  not  be  omitted. 
Of  all  remedies  for  incontinence  of  urine  in  children,  belladonna  is  the  most 
successful.  Ringer  advises  it  to  be  given  in  full  doses — from  10  to  20  minims 
of  the  tincture  three  times  a  day.  Sometimes  better  results  are  obtained  with 
atropine,  which  should  be  given  at  night  in  a  dose  gradually  increased  from 
y^th  to  as  much  as  of  a  grain.  In  obstinate  cases  the  passage  of  a 
sound  may  be  useful. 

Hysterical  Retention  and  Incontinence  of  Urine  not  unfi-equently 
occur  in  nervous  girls,  and  require  to  be  treated  by  anti-hysterical  remedies, 
amongst  which  preparations  of  perchloride  of  iron,  either  alone  or  with 
valerian,  will  be  found  most  useful.    Cold  douches  are  also  of  great  service. 
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S  douched  over  the  hips  and  loins  with  cold  water.  In  some  cases  these 
I  b?d  con^^^^^^^^  in  women  appear  to  be  connected  with  some  local  irntation 
Tout  the  urethra  or  uterus  ;  and  then  proper  treatment  must  be  directed  to 
thpse  oro-ans  before  the  disease  can  be  removed. 

Pain?rConditions  of  the  Bladder.-The  bladder  may  be  the  seat  of 
sevei^  pain,  either  continuous  or  remittent,  without  any  disease  being  d  1- 
coverabl  in  it ;  the  pain  being  either  a  kind  of  neuralgic  condition,  especia  y 
occurring  in  h;sterical  or  hypochondriacal  patients  ;  or  else  being  sympathetic 
wTth  and  dependent  on,  disease  at  a  distance,  as  in  the  kidneys,  uterus, 
rectum  &c  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  secretion 
of  ac^d  or 'irritating  urine  will,  in  some  individuals,  be  a  source  of  much 
constant  suffering  ;  and  that  any  disease  seated  about,  or  commg  mto  contact 
with  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  as  tumour,  stone,  &c.,  is  especially  apt  to  give 
rise  to  severe  suffering,  and  will,  in  many  cases,  be  accompamed  by  frequent 
desire  to  micturate,  with  much  spasm  about  the  part. 
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Tuberculous  Disease  of  the  bladder  appears  to  be  rarely  primary.  It  is 
usually  an  extension  from  similar  disease  of  the  kidney  and  ureter,  or  of  the 
prostate,  and  is  not  uncommonly  met  with  as  part  of  a  general  tuberculous 
affection  of  the  genito-urinary  tract.  Even  in  cases  in  which  all  the  symptoms 
during  hfe  are  referable  to  the  bladder,  post-mortem  examination  will  usually 
reveal  the  existence  of  tuberculous  deposits  elsewhere,  especially  in  the 
prostate.  The  disease  shows  a  special  tendency  to  affect  the  parts  about  the 
trigone.  It  is  rarely  that  the  disease  is  seen  in  its  earliest  stages,  when 
small  granulations  are  present  in  the  mucous  membrane.  Ulceration  soon 
occurs,  and  in  addition  the  signs  of  chronic  cystitis  become  more  or  less 
marked.  The  ulcers  are  usually  small  and  rounded  or  oval ;  the  edges  are 
slightly  raised,  and  the  surface  is  yellow  and  granular.  Occasionally  a  single 
ulcer  of  considerable  size  is  met  with.  The  ulceration  is  usually  superficial, 
and  perforation  of  the  bladder  is  rare.  In  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease 
the  ulceration  often  extends  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  the  prostatic 
portion  of  the  urethra. 

Symptoms. — Tuberculous  disease  of  the  bladder  has  been  met  with  at  all 
ages,  but  it  is  most  common  in  young  adult  males.  The  onset  is  often 
extremely  insidious,  and  the  only  symptom  in  the  early  stages  may  be 
increased  frequency  of  micturition.  This  may  be  so  marked  that  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  mistake  it  for  incontinence,  especially  when  the  disease  occurs 
in  children. 

Hsematuria  i^  frequently  an  early  symptom,  and  thus  at  this  stage  the 
disease  may  possibly  be  confounded  with  stone  or  tumour  of  the  bladder. 
Tuffier,  writing  in  the  "  Traite  de  Chirurgie  "  of  Duplay  and  Reclus,  points 
out  that  the  haemorrhage  may  be  distinguished  from  that  due  to  stone  by  its 
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painlessuess  and  the  absence  of  any  relation  to  rest  and  movement  ;  whilst 
fiom  the  ha3matuna  due  to  a  tumour  it  differs  in  its  small  amount  ;nr  t 
p  nod  ot  inci.ased  frequency  of  micturition  which  usually  precedes  ite  firs 
occurrence     In  the  later  stages,  when  ulceration  has  occurred,  the  symptom 
are  those  o  chronic  cystitis.    The  act  of  micturition  is  frequent  and  the  pal 
severe    Ihe  urine  contains  pus,  often  in  considerable  quantity.    At  tS 
stage  the  symptoms  may  closely  resemble  those  of  stone,  and  often  the  dia7 
nosis  IS  based  chiefly  upon  the  coexistence  of  tuberculous  disease  elsewher! 
more  especially  in  the  kidneys,  prostate  and  testes.    The  bacillus  tuberculosi; 
can  occasionally  be  demonstrated  in  the  pus  in  the  urine.    Cystoscopic  ex- 
ammation  may  be  useful  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  (p.  1110).    The  gravity  of 
the  case  and  the  intensity  of  the  patient's  sufferings  are  much  increased 
It  the  tuberculous  affection  become  complicated  with  septic  cystitis 

The  prognosis  is  necessarily  grave,  especially  if  the  affection  of  the  bladder 
forms  only  part  of  a  genito-urinary  tuberculosis.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
course  of  the  disease  is  very  slow,  and  cure  may  undoubtedly  occur  as  the  result 
ot  local  and  constitutional  treatment. 

Treatment.— When  the  existence  of  early  tuberculous  disease  of  the 
bladder  is  suspected  the  general  treatment  should  be  carried  out  on  the  lines 
indicated  m  Vol.  I.,  p.  1099.  Guyon  recommends,  even  in  the  early  stages 
before  symptoms  of  ulceration  are  present,  instillations  of  perchloride  of 
mercury.  The  solutions  employed  vary  in  strength  from  1  in  200  to  1  in  1,000 
and  the  amount  injected  from  10  to  40  drops.  The  bladder  is  emptied 'with 
a  catheter  and  the  injection  made  with  a  small  syringe  ;  it  may  be  repeated 
every  few  days. 

In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  much  may  be  done  to  relieve  the  pain 
and  irritation  by  washing  out  the  bladder  ;  and  by  the  use  of  iodoform  con- 
siderable improvement  may  sometimes  be  produced.  Boric  acid  lotion  will 
be  found  one  of  the  most  useful  injections,  and  iodoform  can  best  be  introduced 
in  the  form  of  an  emulsion.  Berkeley  Hill  advised  the  following  :— Iodoform 
2  parts,  mucilage  4  parts,  glycerine  2  parts,  w^ater  20  parts  ;  two  drachms  to 
be  injected  once  or  twice  a  day.  If  the  passage  of  the  catheter  and  the 
Wcishing  out  of  the  bladder  cause  much  pain,  a  drachm  of  5  per  cent,  solution 
of  cocaine  may  be  first  injected.  Cystotomy  may  be  required  in  cases  in 
which  the  simpler  methods  of  treatment  have  failed,  and  in  which  the  pain 
and  irritability  of  the  bladder  are  seriously  affecting  the  patient's  health.  Not 
only  does  the  drainage  relieve  the  patient's  symptoms,  but  by  putting  the  bladder 
at  rest  the  operation  favours  the  healing  of  the  ulcers,  and  also  enables  the 
Surgeon  to  treat  the  diseased  surface  directly.  Median  cystotomy  is  the  simplest 
method,  and  this  is  probably  the  best  treatment  when  the  operation  is  undertaken 
merely  as  a  palliative  in  advanced  cases.  In  favourable  cases,  however,  supra- 
pubic cystotomy  should  be  preferred,  as  it  allows  a  more  thorough  examination; 
and,  if  necessary,  the  ulcerated  surface  can  be  scraped  and  treated  with  iodoform. 
In  a  few  cases  this  has  been  done  with  considerable  success.  In  the  female, 
direct  treatment  of  the  ulcers  can  be  carried  out  after  simple  dilatation  of  the 
urethra,  or  by  the  use  of  Kelly's  cystoscope. 
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Sacculi  have  akeady  been  mentioned  at  pp  992,  1041,  and  1114  as  arising 
in  connexion  with  over-distension  of  the  bladder  or  obstruction  to  the  escape 
of  urine  rom  it.  These  are  of  small  size,  not  usually  exceeding  a  pigeon  s 
egg  Thrarise,as  already  described,  in  the  bladders  of  elder^  -n 
have  suffered  from  severe  mechanical  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  .the  ™e  1^ 
the  shape  of  stricture  or  enlarged  prostate;  they  are  associated  wth  a 
generally  thickened  fasciculated  state  of  the  organ,  and  appear  to  be  the  result 
of  pressure  on  the  contained  urine  during  efforts  at  expulsion,  causmg  extrusion 
of  the  mucous  and  serous  coats,  and  perhaps  of  the  thinned  muscular  coat  at 
some  points  of  least  resistance.  ,  , 

Sacs  connected  with  the  bladder  are,  however,  occasionally  met  with,  the 
ori-in  of  which  can  hardly  be  explained  in  this  way.    These  may  be  single 
or  multiple,  and  may  attain  an  enormous  size.    The  largest  I  have  seen 
occurred  in  a  man  35  years  of  age,  otherwise  perfectly  healthy.    There  was  a 
tense  elastic  tumour,  smooth  and  rounded,  occupying  the  whole  abdomen  ana 
extending  into  the  pelvis,  so  as  to  be  felt  through  the  rectum.    Had  it 
occurred  in  a  woman,  the  disease  would  probably  have  been  pronounced  to  be 
ovarian.    The  tumour  had  existed  for  six  months,  had  gradually  increased, 
but  occasioned  no  uneasiness  except  by  its  pressure-effects.    There  had  been 
no  difficulty  in  passing  urine  or  in  defecation.    The  tumour  was  aspirated  at 
its  most  prominent  part,  and  seven  pints  of  clear  urine  were  drawn  off.  Ihe 
patient  suddenly  became  faint,  and  died  of  syncope.    On  examination  after 
death,  two  enormous  sacs  were  found  connected  with  the  bladder,  one  on  each 
side,  by  a  rounded  opening  that  would  admit  the  httle  finger.    These  orifices 
were  equidistant  from  the  mesial  line,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above 
each  ureter.    The  sacs  were  thin-walled,  composed  chiefly  of  mucous  mem- 
brane and  peritoneum,  possibly  having  scattered  muscular  fibres  m  their 
composition  ;  both  were  emptied  through  the  bladder  by  the  one  puncture. 
The  ureter  on  each  side  was  adherent  to  the  wall  of  the  sacculus  and  consider- 
ably pressed  upon,  and  as  the  result  of  this  the  pelves  of  the  kidneys  were 
dilated  ;  the  pyramidal  portion  of  the  kidney  was  absorbed  and  the  cortex 
greatly  thickened  and  indurated  by  chronic  interstitial  inflammation.  The 
bladder  was  greatly  dilated  and  hyperfcrophied,  its  mucous  membrane  was 
opaque  and  white,  and  showed  no  signs  of  old  or  recent  cystitis.    The  prostate 
and  urethra  were  healthy,  and  no  source  of  mechanical  obstruction  was 
detected.    The  cause  of  the  condition  is  extremely  obscure.    There  is  a 
similar  specimen,  but  somewhat  less  marked,  in  the  museum  of  University 
College  ;  the  sacculus  springs  from  the  same  spot,  which  indeed,  from  compari- 
son with  other  specimens,  seems  to  be  the  common  point  of  origin  of  all 
sacculi  of  the  bladder  which  reach  any  considerable  size. 


TUMOURS  OF    THE  BLADDER. 

Simple  Tumours. — The  most  common  simple  growth  is  the  Villous 
Tumour  or  Fapilloma.  It  consists  of  delicate  branched  processes,  which, 
when  the  growth  is  immersed  in  water,  float  out,  so  that  it  somewhat  resembles 
a  sea  anemone.    These  may  spring  from  a  narrow  base  forming  a  peduncu- 
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ated  mass,  or  spread  over  a  considerable  area  of  the  bladder  wall  The 
base  from  which  they  arise  may  be  almost  level  with  the  surface' of  the 
bladder,  or  may  form  a  fleshy  mass  of  some  thickness.  Microscopic  exami- 
nation  shows  that  each  papilla  is  composed  of  a  fine  capillary  loop,  surrounded 
by  an  extremely  delicate  connective  tissue,  in  some  parts  almost  homoReneou« 
with  numerous  rounded  or  spindle-shaped  cells  scattered  through  it  The 
surface  is  covered  with  epithelium  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  the 
bladder  but  more  delicate.  The  cells  are  often  oval  or  fusiform,  and  are 
arranged  in  several  layers.  This  delicate  epithelium  separates  almost  im- 
mediately  if  the  growth  is  put  in  water,  and  is  consequently  often  lost  in 
microscopic  specimens.  The  base  is  composed  of  loose  and  highly  vascular 
connective  tissue.  These  tumours  almost  invariably  spring  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  trigone,  although  rarely  from  the  trigone  itself.  Hurry 

Fenwick  found  that  in  43  per  cent,  the  growth 
is  attached  to  the  orifice  of  the  right  ureter, 
in  26  per  cent,  to  that  of  the  left,  and  in  10  per 
cent,  to  the  interureteral  region.  They  are 
usually  single,  but  occasionally  two  or  more  are 
found.  Thompson  states  that  only  about  one 
in  six  or  seven  is  distinctly  pedunculated,  tlie 
great  majority  being  more  or  less  sessile.  When 
pedunculated,  the  pedicle  may,  in  rare  cases,  be 
of  considerable  length,  sometimes  an  inch  or 
more. 

Other  simple  tumours  are  occasionally  met 
with.  Thus  in  children  simple  mucous  polypi 

have  been  observed.  They  are  smooth  or  nearly 
smooth  on  the  surface,  and  composed  chiefly 
of  myxomatous  tissue,  similar  to  that  seen  in 
the  simple  polypus  of  the  nose.  In  others  the 
connective  tissue  basis  of  the  tumour  was  so  firm 
and  the  papillation  on  the  surface  so  imperfect 
that  the  growth  has  been  described  as  a  fibroma.  Probably  all  these  growths 
are  closely  related  to  each  other,  consisting  essentially  of  an  outgrowth  from 
the  submucous  tissue  of  the  bladder.  Myomata  also,  or  tumours  containing 
non-striated  muscular  fibre,  have  been  met  with  springing  from  the  wall  of  the 
bladder. 

S3rmptoms. — Simple  tumours  of  the  bladder  occur  usually  in  youth  or  early 
middle  age.  The  earliest  symptom  in  all  forms  of  simple  tumour  is  painless 
haemorrhage.  At  first  it  is  small  in  amount  and  intermittent,  but  as  the 
disease  progresses  it  becomes  more  abundant  and  ahnost  constant.  The 
characteristic  sign  of  haemorrhage  from  a  villous  tumour  is  that  the  blood  is 
not  uniformly  mixed  with  the  urine,  but  comes  chiefly  towards  the  end  of 
micturition,  sometimes  dropping  away  almost  pure  after  the  urine  has  ceased 
to  flow.  The  quantity  may  be  very  large,  and  clots  are  often  passed.  As  the 
disease  advances  frequency  of  micturition  and  the  general  signs  of  irritability 
of  the  bladder  may  make  their  appearance,  but  hsematuria  may  form  the  only 
symptom  for  many  months  or  even  years,  I  have  known  abundant  h£ematuria 
to  continue  for  many  years — for  twelve  or  fourteen — probably  from  a  papil- 
loma, without  deranging  the  general  health  to  so  great  an  extent  as  might  be 


Fig.  901.— Villous  Tumour  of  Bladder. 
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expected  from  so  continuous  and  copious  a  loss  of  blood  /he  most  important 
,?:tnd  ne  which  should  always  be  pevsistently  s°»gM  ^  >    h  pa-^;  * 

Profuse  hsemorrhage,  after  C  t'^''  „f  f  om  t^^^  rectum 

may  detect  the  presence  of  the  tumour,  as  m  the  first  case  recorded  Dy 

^  The?e' toours  occasionally  become  encrusted  with  ^hosphatic  matter 
depos  ted  upon  them  by  the  urine,  and  then  they  will  resemble  still  more 
Sra  calculus  when  the  bladder  is  sounded  ;  from  it,  however,  hey  may 
be  dttinguiL    by  their  fixed  character,  and  by  the  impossibility  of  passmg 

'  TtltXeltTeft  unrelieved  it  terminates  fatally  sooner  or  later,  some- 
tim  s  by  exhaustion  from  constant  loss  of  blood,  but  more  often  by  disease  of 
thTkidneys  induced  by  the  obstruction  to  the  orifices  of  the  ure tei-s  by  the 
arowth,  or  by  septic  inflammation  extending  to  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney 
^  The  Diagnosis  can  usually  be  made  by  attention  to  the  above  points  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  certain  other  afl-ections  may  cause  symptoms 
closely  resembling  those  of  a  benign  tumour.  Among  these  Hurry  Fenwick, 
who  has  made  a  special  study  of  this  subject,  enumerates  Certain  forms 
of  prostatic  congestion  occurring  in  young  men  ;  2,  Certain  forms  of  renal 
haemorrhage,  such  as  that  due  to  granular  kidney  (p.  1008)  and  early  carci- 
noma ;  3,  Urethral  caruncle  in  the  female  ;  and  4,  Stone  m  the  bladder 
especially  in  elderly  men,  if  the  bladder  be  insensitive,  or  the  stone  lodged 
behind  the  prostate.  In  practised  hands  the  employment  of  the  electric 
cystoscope  has  proved  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  detection  of  simple  tumours 
of  the  bladder,  and  as  a  means  of  distinguishing  between  this  disease  and 
other  causes  of  painless  hjematuria  (p.  1135).  Not  only  may  the  presence  of 
the  tumour  be  ascertained,  but  valuable  information  may  be  gained  as  to  its 
size  and  situation. 

In  the  cases  in  which  the  Surgeon  is  unable  to  make  a  certain  diagnosis  by 
other  methods,  he  may  proceed  to  explore  the  bladder  digitally  through  an 
opening,  which  will  also  serve  for  the  removal  of  the  growth,  if  such  be  found 
to  exist.  This  exploration  may  be  carried  out  through  a  perinseal  incision, 
similar  to  that  recommended  by  Thompson  in  some  cases  of  irritable  bladder  ; 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  suprapubic  cystotomy  allows  a  more  thorough  examina- 
tion, and  is  far  more  convenient  for  the  removal  of  the  tumour.  Should 
there  be  no  papilloma,  the  method  of  examination  will  determine  the 
condition  of  the  interior  of  the  bladder,  the  presence  or  not  of  malignant 
disease,  or  of  encysted  calculus,  and  if  none  of  these  are  present,  will  serve 
as  an  opening  ^through  which  drainage  may  be  maintained,  in  the  hope  of 
relieving  the  irritability  or  chronic  inflammation  from  which  the  patient  is 
suffering. 

In  females  the  bladder  is  easily  explored  by  dilatation  of  the  urethra  and 
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iDtroduction  of  the  forefinger,  a  proceeding  which,  as  a  rule  is  not  ev 
followed  by  incontinence  of  urine.  '  ^ 

of  ^^7*"^^^*  ''"^y^  tumours  of  the  bladder  was  up  to  a  recent  perio 
of  the  most  unsatisfactory  character,  Surgeons  usually  contenting  t^^l  os 

rl S  a  snS  ^^^^^  T/'  ^'^^"'^  ^"^P^^^^^"       ^«  "'"^  ^^at  Civiale 

removed  a  small  growth  situated  near  the  neck  of  the  bladder  by  sei/in*. 

and  wistmg  it  off  with  a  lithotrite.    Warner  removed  a  tunlr  of  th L  k  I 

mhl  1       Y  ^^'^^^'^      ^  ^^^'^^^  ^^'^^  diluting  the  ureth  1 

Bilhoth  removed  a  tumour  from  the  bladder  of  a  boy  which  proved  to  1.: 

fist^'^n?  rr"''''T  i'     u^^r  "  It  was  as  large  as  a  man's 

fist  and  had  a  pedicle  which  appeared  to  be  connected  with  the  muscular 
^nf'  c       °f '^tion  consisted  of  cystotomy  by  the  ordinary  lateral  operatic, 
But  as  the  tumour  was  too  large  to  be  got  away  through  the  perineum,  tl. 
bladder  was  opened  above  the  pubes  by  a  free  transverse  cut.    The  tumour 
was  then  torn  away  by  the  finger,  and  the  pedicle  cut  across  with  a  knife 
guarded  by  the  finger.    The  patient  did  well.    Humphry  in  1877  operated  on 
a  boy  who  had  a  tumour  in  the  bladder  causing  dysuria  and  hemorrhage 
Me  opened  the  bladder  by  lateral  cystotomy  through  the  perinseum,  and 
removed  the  tumour  with  forceps  and  the  finger-nail.    It  proved  to  be  a 
hbro-sarcoma.    The  patient  made  a  good  recovery.    Volkmann  and  Marcacci 
both  performed  suprapubic  cystotomy  for  the  removal  of  vesical  myomata 
but  with  fatal  results.    In  1881  Eansohoff  of  Ohio  removed  a  tumour  as 
large  as  a  small  peach  growing  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder.  The 
operation  he  practised  was  lateral  cystotomy  ;  the  tumour  was  then  scraped 
away  by  means  of  one  of  Volkmanu's  sharp  spoons.    The  patient  recovered 
after  a  tedious  convalescence. 

To  Thompson  is  due  the  merit  of  having  placed  the  operation  on  a  more 
definite  basis.  His  earlier  operations  were  all  performed  through  the 
permjBal  incision,  described  at  p.  1119.  The  finger  was  introduced  into  the 
bladder  through  the  opening  in  the  membranous  urethra,  and  the  position  of 
the  tumour  ascertained  ;  it  was  then  crushed  or  torn  away  from  the  mucous 
membrane  by  means  of  specially-constructed  forceps.  Increasing  experience 
showed  that  this  method  was  only  adapted  to  simple  pedunculated  growths 
of  very  moderate  size.  For  large  growths,  therefore,  Thompson  found  it 
necessary  to  proceed  to  suprapubic  cystotomy,  pushing  up  the  bladder  with  a 
large  sound  passed  through  the  perineal  wound. 

More  recently,  however,  Thompson  has  practised  suprapubic  cystotomy 
both  for  exploration  and  removal  of  the  growth.  Even  for  small  pedunculated 
growths  this  operation  is  probably  safer,  especially  for  those  Surgeons  whose 
experience  is  limited,  as  in  it  the  forceps  can  be  guided  by  sight  and  touch, 
whereas,  by  the  perinseal  method,  it  is  more  or  less  a  scratch  in  the  dark. 
Among  others  who  have  especially  advocated  the  high  operation  are  S.  Jones. 
Bennett  May,  and  Hurry  Fenwick  in  this  country,  and  Von  Bergmaun, 
(xuyon,  Dittel,  and  others  on  the  Continent. 

Operation. — The  bladder  is  opened  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  high 
operation  for  stone  (p.  1043).  Each  side  of  the  incision  in  the  bladder  must 
be  held  well  up  by  a  stitch  passed  through  the  coats.  The  cavity  must  then 
be  gently  cleaned,  either  with  a  small  piece  of  sponge,  or  by  running  a  stream 
of  boric  lotion  through  it.    Great  gentleness  must  be  used  in  doing  this,  as  if 
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Lhe  tumour  be  made  to  bleed  it  is  practically  impossible  to  see  anything.  If, 
hoNvever,  the  bladder  can  be  cleaned  without  hemorrhage,  its  cavity  may  be 
illuminated  by  means  of  a  lamp  and  mirror,  or,  better  still,  by  a  small 
Incandescent  electric  lamp  passed  into  it.  Often,  however,  the  blood  obscures 
everything,  and  the  Surgeon  must  be  guided  by  feeling  the  growth 

Hurry  Fenwick  employs  a  specially-constructed  expanding  speculum,  whicn 
is  introduced  into  the  opening  and  passed  down  to  the  growth  ;  the  water  is 
then  sucked  out  of  it,  and  thus,  by  means  of  a  strong  light,  the  removal  ot 
the  growth  can  be  safely  carried  out.  Fergusson's  specula,  of  different  sizes, 
may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  _  • 

The  o-rowth  is  removed  with  Thompson's  forceps,  but  sometimes,  if  it  is 
sessile  and  widely-diffused,  it  may  be  scraped  away  with  a  sharp  spoon  it 
the  bleeding  is  severe,  it  may  be  arrested  by  sponge  pressure,  or  by  cold  or 
hot  water,  or  the  galvano-cautery  may  be  applied  to  the  bleeding  surface. 
Strong  chemical  styptics  should  be  avoided,  as  they  may  cause  serious  cystitis. 
The  after-treatment  is  the  same  as  in  suprapubic  lithotomy. 

In  the  female,  dilatation  of  the  urethra  is  so  simple  a  proceeding  that  it 
should  always  be  done  before  any  further  operation  is  undertaken. 

Malignant  Tumours.— Sarcoma  of  the  bladder  is  much  less  common 
than  either  papilloma  or  carcinoma.  Roger  Williams  found  that  of  90  cases 
of  tumour  of  the  bladder  consecutively  treated 
in  four  London  hospitals  only  6  were  sarcoma, 
whilst  59  were  carcinoma  and  23  papilloma. 
The  growth  is  composed  of  round  cells,  or 
mixed  round  and  spindle  cells,  and  is  papillary 
on  the  surface.  The  distinction  between  this 
and  a  papilloma  with  a  thick  base  which  has 
been  inflamed  is  not  easy  to  make  out,  and 
further  investigation  is  required  before  a  clear 
separation  can  be  made  between  these  tumours  ; 
more  especially  as  all  new  growths  in  the 
bladder,  whether  simple  or  malignant,  tend 
to  assume  a  papillary  form.  From  a  study 
of  fifty  cases  of  sarcoma  of  the  bladder,  Fen- 
wick finds  that  in  20  per  cent,  the  surface  of 
the  tumour  is  villous.     Thompson  describes 

tumours  which,  in  his  opinion,  occupy  a  place  between  papilloma  and  sarcoma, 
and  which  he  terms  "  transitional."  One  tumour  removed  by  him  was 
found  to  be  a  chondrifying  sarcoma. 

Carcinoma  appears  to  be  the  most  common  form  of  new  growth  affecting 
the  bladder  primarily,  and,  in  addition,  the  bladder  is  often  invaded  by 
malignant  growths  originating  in  the  rectum  or  uterus.  Primary  carcinoma 
of  the  bladder  assumes  the  squamous-celled  form.  Scirrhus  is  said  to  have 
been  met  with,  but  most  probably  it  commenced  in  the  prostate  and  not  in 
the  bladder  Itself.  Carcinoma  of  the  bladder  often  commences  on  the  posterior 
surface,  extending  secondarily  to  the  trigone.  As  a  rule  the  tumour  invades 
the  wall  of  the  bladder  from  the  first,  and  rapidly  ulcerates  ;  in  rarer  instances 
the  tumour  gro^s  more  superficially,  and  may  slowly  form  a  considerable  mass 
of  growth  with  but  little  tendency  to  infiltration  in  the  early  stages.  The 
ulcerating  surface  of  the  tumour  occasionally  becomes  encrusted  with  phos- 
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phatic  deposit,  and  sometimes  a  phosphatic  calculus  may  form  in  the  diseased 
bladder,  and  thus  add  greatly  to  the  intense  pain  that  usually  attends  this 
affection. 

Symptoms.— Sarcoma  of  the  bladder  is  so  rare  that  in  speakinj?  of  the 
symptoms  of  malignant  tumours  the  remarks  will  have  reference  chiefly  |. 
carcinoma.  Sarcoma  has  been  met  with  in  childhood  ;  it  is  then  usually  (/, 
rapid  growth,  and  quickly  proves  fatal.  Carcinoma  is  rarely  met  with  befoK 
forty,  and  is  more  common  in  men  than  in  women.  The  symptoms  it  gives  r'm 
to  are  intense  dysuria,  with  discharge  of  blood  and  viscid  mucus,  in  wh id i 
fragments  of  the  tumour  may  be  found.  No  conclusion  of  any  kind  can  h- 
drawn  from  single  cells  ;  it  is  only  when  a  distinct  group  of  cells  is  found, 
possibly  attached  to  a  portion  of  stroma,  that  any  opinion  can  be  formed  as  b, 
their  source.  In  a  case  under  the  care  of  Berkeley  Hill,  the  nest-like  arrange  - 
ment of  the  epithelial  cells  was  recognized  in  some  fragments  passed  in  the 
urine.  Thompson  states  that  the  diagnosis  of  cancer  from  simple  tumoui's 
may  be  made  by  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  by  the  fact  that  pain  and  frequenc\ 
of  micturition  appear  early,  often  before  the  blood.  In  simple  tumours,  blood 
is  the  first  symptom,  preceding  pain,  often  by  many  months.  The  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  and  the  intensity  of  the  patient's  suflFerings,  usually  differ 
widely  from  the  slow  progress  and  slight  discomfort  caused  by  simple  tumours 
during  the  early  period  of  their  development.  The  symptoms  will,  however, 
be  found  to  differ  according  to  the  varying  tendency  of  the  tumour  to  infiltrate 
the  wall  of  the  bladder.  Fenwick  has  shown  that  in  the  case  of  the  more 
superficial  slowly-growing  varieties  of  carcinoma  the  early  symptoms  may 
closely  resemble  those  of  a  papilloma  ;  the  bleeding  being  unaccompanied  by 
pain,  but  usually  being  more  profuse  than  that  due  to  a  simple  growth.  Cancer 
of  the  bladder  frequently  causes  a  tumour  which  can  be  felt  from  the  rectum  : 
simple  tumours  practically  never  do,  and  for  this  reason  Thompson  lays  down 
the  law  that  if  the  tumour  can  be  felt  from  the  rectum  it  is  not  a  case  to 
operate  on  except  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  suffering  by  periuEeal  drainage. 
Death  usually  occurs  from  exhaustion  and  the  spread  of  septic  inflammation 
to  the  kidneys. 

When  secondary  to  rectal  cancer,  a  communication  will  usually  have  been 
established  between  the  two  cavities,  through  which  flatus  and  fseces  pass  into 
the  bladder,  and  thus  greatly  aggravate  the  patient's  sufferings. 

The  Treatment  of  cancer  of  the  bladder  must  necessarily  be  merely 
palliative  in  all  but  exceptional  cases.  Morphia  hypodermically  administered, 
the  frequent  use  of  antiseptic  injections,  possibly  drainage  of  the  bladder 
through  a  median  periuEeal  section,  and,  in  those  cases  that  are  secondary  to 
rectal  cancer,  colotomy,  constitute  the  main  elements  of  the  treatment.  In 
some  cases  of  superficial  papillary  carcinoma  long  freedom  from  recurrence 
has  followed  operation  ;  the  surface  of  the  growth  being  removed  with  forceps 
and  the  base  with  scissors  or  a  lance-pointed  knife.  The  possibility  of  remov- 
ing a  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  bladder  has  been  demonstrated  by  numerou" 
experiments  on  animals,  and  by  operations  on  the  human  subject.  In  188 
Sonnenburg,  of  Berlin,  removed  two-thirds  of  the  bladder  wall,  opening  th 
peritoneum  in  so  doing.  He  sutured  the  peritoneum  accurately,  but  was 
unable  to  close  the  walls  of  the  bladder,  and  yet  the  woman  survived  one 
month,  dying  of  exhaustion.  In  the  same  year,  Antal,  of  Buda  Pesth,  success- 
fully removed  about  one-third  of  the  bladder  without  wounding  the  peritoneum. 
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.vhich  had  to  be  stripped  off  part  of  the  portion  removed.    Such  proceedings 

^^^Th^r^^^^^^^^^  carefully  selected  cases  of  tumour  of  th. 

bladder  hive  been  on' the  whole  satisfactory.    Hurry  Fenwick  has  recorded 

ho  results  of  his  first  40  operations  undertaken  for  the  remova  of  tumours  ^f 
the  bladder  diagnosed  to  be  present  by  means  of  the  cystoscope.    In  one  case 

0  actual  tumo°ur  was  foundf  and  in  another  no  attempt  was  n-de  ^  ^^^^^^ 
It  In  38  cases  a  tumour  was  removed.  In  3  cases  death  was  directly  due  to 
the  operation;  in  2  cases  of  carcinoma  recurrence  occuiTed  withm  three 
months  and  proved  fatal,  and  in  4  cases  a  second  operation  was  per- 
formed for  recurrence.  The  remaining  27  cases  were  m  good  health  when 
the  report  was  made,  in  one  case  four  years  havmg  elapsed  since  the 
operation. 

HiEMATUEIA. 

The  admixture  of  blood  with  the  urine  may  usually  be  recognized  by  the 
colour  which  it  communicates  to  this  fluid.   If  the  blood  be  in  large  quantity 
the  urine  will  be  dark  brown,  chocolate,  or  maroon-coloured,  and  will  stain  red 
the  bottom  of  the  utensil  or  a  piece  of  white  blotting-paper.  If  it  be  m  smaller 
quantity,  the  urine  will  be  brown  in  varying  shades— smoky,  or  havmg  some- 
thing of  the  aspect  of  thin  beef-tea  ;  in  other  cases  it  will  be  little  discoloured, 
but  will  deposit  a  red  or  brown  sediment  on  standing.   Under  the  microscope 
blood-discs  may  be  detected  in  large  numbers.    Heat  coagulates  the  blood 
into  a  brownish-grey  deposit,  leaving  a  clear  supernatant  fluid.  Microscopic 
examination  should  never  be  neglected  in  doubtful  cases,  as  by  that  means 
small  traces  of  blood  may  be  certainly  recognized  ;  and,  moreover,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  the  condition  known  as  h^matinuria  the  urine  is^  darkly 
stained  with  blood-pigment,  but  contains  no  corpuscles.    The  patient's  word 
that  he  has  passed  blood  should  never  be  relied  upon  too  implicitly,  as  high- 
coloured  urine  depositing  uric  acid  or  urates  is  often  ignorantly  supposed  to 
contain  blood. 

Hsematuria  may  arise  from  a  constitutional  condition  or  from  a  local  cause. 
When  constitutional,  it  may  be  the  consequence  of  scurvy  or  purpura.  In 
these  cases  it  will  necessarily  be  associated  with  other,  and  probably  marked, 
evidences  of  the  disease.  A  form  of  hematuria,  depending  on  the  presence  of 
a  parasite— the  Bilharzia  hcematohia—is  prevalent  in  Africa,  and  has  been  ably 
investigated  by  Leuckart,  John  Harley,  Cobbold,  and  others. 

When  arising  from  local  causes,  hEematuria  is  a  symptom  of  disease  existing 
in  some  part  of  the  urinary  apparatus,  and  it  often  assumes  great  importance 
from  the  loss  of  blood  induced. 

Sources. — Hematuria  may  arise  from,  1,  the  Kidneys  ;  2,  the  Bladder  ; 
3,  the  Prostate  ;  or  4,  the  Urethra. 

1.  Hsemorrhage  from  the  Kidneys. — When  occurring  from  the  kidneys, 
the  bleeding  may  be  the  result  of  injury,  congestion,  acute  inflammation,  or  mahg- 
nant  disease  of  those  organs  ;  of  acute,  tuberculous,  or  calculous  pyelitis  ;  or 
of  passage  of  a  calculus  down  the  ureter.  The  most  certain  evidence  that  the 
blood  comes  from  the  kidney  is  the  presence  of  blood-casts  of  the  renal  tubules. 
The  renal  congestion  may  be  inflammatory  or  passive  ;  in  either  case  the  urine 
will  present,  after  the  discharge  of  blood  has  ceased,  evidences  of  chronic 
renal  disease  in  the  form  of  albumen,  pus,  or  casts.  When  the  haemorrhage 
arises  from  renal  calculus  the  symptoms  described  at  p.  1007  will  be  well. 
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marked.  Blood  from  the  kidney  does  not  often  appear  as  clots,  and  is  uni- 
formly mixed  with  the  urine.  Blood-casts  of  the  ureter  have  been  seen 
in  cases  of  very  profuse  renal  hoemorrhage  from  cancer  or  injury. 

2.  Heeniorrhage  from  the  Bladder.— If  the  blood  proceed  from  the 
bladder,  it  may  be  the  result  of  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane,  of  th^ 
irritation  of  a  calculus,  of  a  papilloma  or  other  villous  tumour,  or  of  the  ulcei , 
tion  of  malignant  disease.  When  it  depends  on  vesical  congestion,  there  will  b*.. 
a  sensation  of  weight  in  the  region  of  the  bladder,  with  frequent  desire  to  pass 
urine  ;  when  it  depends  on  calculus,  the  special  symptoms  of  the  existence  of 
stone  will  be  present.  When  it  occurs  from  a  villous  tumour  at  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  the  quantity  of  blood  lost  is  usually  very  great  and  the*h8emorrhaj^e 
persistent.  If  it  arise  from  malignant  disease,  the  discharge  of  pus,  and  of 
the  deh'is  of  the  ulcerating  tumour,  may  afford  evidence  of  the  source  of  tli" 
haemorrhage.  Blood  from  the  bladder  usually  is  most  abundant  towards  tli*; 
end  of  micturition,  especially  in  cases  of  tumour,  the  first  urine  that  passes, 
or  that  is  drawn  off  by  a  catheter,  being  pale  and  less  bloody  than  the  last, 
and  at  the  termination  nothing  but  blood  may  flow.  In  stone  and  cystitis  it 
is  more  often  uniformly  mixed  with  the  urine.  Irregular  masses  of  clot  are 
often  passed  when  the  haemorrhage  has  been  very  abundant. 

3.  Haemorrhage  from  the  Prostate. — If  the  prostate  be  the  source  of 
haemorrhage,  the  discharge  may  be  occasioned  by  congestion  of  that  organ,  or 
by  its  ulceration,  simple  or  malignant.  In  these  cases,  exploration  by  the 
rectum  and  urethra  will  indicate  the  true  cause  of  the  bleeding.  The  blood 
usually  finds  its  way  back  into  the  bladder  rather  than  towards  the  penile 
urethra,  and  thus  may  appear  towards  the  end  of  micturition,  or  be  uniformly 
mixed  with  the  urine. 

4.  Haemorrhage  from  the  Urethra. — The  bleeding  may  arise  from 
congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  may  follow  rupture 
of  the  walls  of  the  canal,  consequent  on  injury  or  on  the  introduction  of 
instruments.  Blood  from  the  urethra  usually  flows  independently  of  mic- 
turition, as  in  recent  injuries,  or  passes  with  the  first  few  drops  of  urine. 
It  may,  however,  occasionally  come  with  the  last  drops  expelled.  This  is  by 
no  means  uncommon  in  gonorrhoea,  or  in  cases  of  gleet  dependent  upon  a 
granular  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bulbous  portion  of  the 
urethra.  It  seems,  then,  to  be  due  to  the  contraction  of  the  ejaculator  urina3 
squeezing  a  drop  or  two  of  blood  from  the  inflamed  spot. 

The  Treatment  of  heematuria  must  necessarily  have  reference  to  its  cause. 
When  it  depends  on  a  morbid  constitutional  state,  as  scurvy  or  malarial 
poisoning,  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  of  which  the  hsematuria  is  merely  a 
symptom  or  an  effect,  must  be  conducted  on  ordinary  medical  principles.  If 
it  arise  from  inflammatory  congestion  of  the  kidneys,  bladder,  or  prostate, 
cupping,  or  the  application  of  leeches  over  the  affected  part,  demulcents,  and 
saline  drinks,  will  be  most  efiicacious ;  if  from  passive  congestion,  saline 
purgatives,  followed  by  the  use  of  astringents,  will  speedily  induce  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  hsemorrhage.  The  astringent  that  exercises  the  most  marked 
influence  in  arresting  hsematuria,  when  that  condition  is  purely  passive,  is 
undoubtedly  gallic  acid.  This  may  be  given  in  five  or  ten-gi-ain  doses, 
frequently  repeated,  in  infusion  of  buchu  or  uva  ursi. 

Sometimes  the  bladder  becomes  distended  by  a  large  soft  coagulum,  filling 
up  its  interior,  and  causing  it  to  reach  to  the  umbilicus,  forming  a  rounded 
solid  tumour,  like  the  gravid  uterus.  In  such  circumstances,  the  largest  catheter 
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I  hat  can  be  introduced  must  be  passed,  and  an  aspirator  or  lithotrity  evacuator 
lapted  to  it.  By  tliis  means  the  blood,  even  when  coagulated  into  a  single 
I  a^e  clot  filling  the  whole  bladder,  may  easily  be  removed.  If  these  instru- 
ments be  not  at  hand,  the  fluid  contents  of  the  bladder  must  be  drawn  oU  by 
,  large  catheter,  and  the  more  solid  portions  broken  down  and  washed  away 
V  the  injection  of  one  of  the  antiseptic  solutions  recommended  for  cleaning 
the  bladder  in  chronic  cystitis  (p.  1110).  Should _ decomposition  occm',  the 
Madder  must  be  washed  out  frequently  with  antiseptic  fluids. 
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CHAPTER  LXX. 
— ♦ — 

DISEASES  OF  THE  PROSTATE. 

The  prostate  is  subject  to  Acute  and  Chronic  Inflammation,  to  Hypertrophy 
and  occasionally  to  Atrophy,  Malignant  Disease,  Tubercle,  and  the  formatiou 
of  Calculi. 

PROSTATITIS. 

Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Prostate,  or  Prostatitis,  Tcry  rarely 
occurs  as  an  idiopathic  affection.  When  met  with,  it  is  usually  the  result  of 
gonorrhoea,  or  of  the  use  of  instruments,  more  especially  in  middle-aged  men. 

The  Symptoms  are,  deeply-seated  dull  pain,  with  heat  and  weight  in  the 
perinajum,  a  frequent  desire  to  pass  urine,  and  very  great  and  spasmodic  pain 
accompanying  the  act ;  in  fact,  the  irritability  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is 
perhaps  the  most  distressing  feature  in  the  disease.  These  symptoms  are, 
however,  common  to  various  inflammatory  affections  of  the  urinary  organs, 
and  they  can  be  distinctly  referred  to  the  inflamed  prostate  only  by  rectal 
exploration.  On  introducing  the  finger  into  the  gut,  the  prostate  will  be 
found  much  enlarged  and  exquisitely  tender.  The  patient  often  suffers 
considerably  from  the  pressure  of  the  inflamed  organ  upon  the  rectum  during 
defaecation. 

The  Treatment  should  be  directed  to  the  prevention  of  suppuration.  The 
perineum  must  be  well  leeched  ;  warm  hip-baths  and  poppy  fomentations 
assiduously  employed  ;  and  salines  administered.  In  this  way,  the  formation 
of  abscess  within  or  around  the  prostate  may,  in  many  cases,  be  prevenU^d. 
Morphia  suppositories  may  be  used  to  relieve  pain. 

Prostatic  Abscess  may  form  as  a  consequence  of  acute  inflam- 
mation, and  in  this  way  it  is  not  very  unfrequently  a  complication  of 
gonorrhoea  ;  or  it  may  occur  with  comparatively  little  antecedent  inflamma- 
tion— as  sometimes  happens  in  pyaemia,  or  if  the  organ  be  accidentally 
bruised  during  lithotrity.  In  these  cases,  abscess  perhaps  as  frequently  forms 
in  the  areolar  envelope  as  in  the  organ  itself.  Idiopathic  suppuration  of  the 
prostate,  irrespective  of  any  of  the  above  causes,  is  of  rare  occm'rence  ;  but  it 
may  occur  in  individuals  of  broken  health,  the  matter  then  usually  accumu- 
lating in  large  quantity,  and  discharging  itself  into  the  bladder. 

Symptoms. — When  inflammation  of  the  prostate  terminates  in  abscess, 
rigors,  with  strangury,  and  perhaps  retention  of  urine,  occur.  In  many  cases 
the  perinseum  becomes  brawny  ;  in  others,  tenderness  of  the  gland  and  deep 
fluctuation  may  be  felt  through  the  rectum.  When  left  to  itself,  the  abscess 
most  usually  gives'  way  into  the  urethra  or  neck  of  the  bladder  ;  but  it  may, 
especially  when  occurring  in  the  prostatic  capsule,  open  externally  into  the 
perinEeum,  or  even  into  the  rectum.  In  many  cases,  the  abscess  presenting  on 
the  urethral  surface  of  the  prostate  is  burst  during  the  introduction  of  the 
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,  atheter,  used  for  the  relief  of  retention  of  urine  caused  by  the  BweUing  ;  the 
matter  escaping  along  the  side  of  and  through  the  instrument. 

Treatment.— It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  first  certain  indication 
•itforded  to  the  Surgeon  of  the  formation  of  a  prostatic  abscess  is  the  escape 
of  pus  by  the  urethra,  or  mixed  with  the  urine,  so  as  to  give  this  fluid  a  thick 
milky  appearance.  In  such  circumstances,  the  only  available  treatment  is 
rhat  for  the  relief  of  the  strangury  and  local  vesical  irritation  already  described. 
But  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  pus  come  forward  into  the  permaeum,  and  a 
hard  brawny  mass  be  felt,  a  deep  incision  should  be  made  into  this.  The 
Surgeon  must  not  wait  for  fluctuation,  but  must  cut  deeply  in  the  direction  of 
tlie  matter,  keeping,  however,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  middle  line,  with  the 
liack  of  the  knife  towards  the  rectum.  Even  if  no  pus  escape  at  first,  it  may 
do  so  if  the  part  be  well  fomented  for  a  few  hours  ;  and  thus  communication 
with  the  urethra  or  rectum  may  be  prevented.  It  is  rarely  necessary  to  open 
the  abscess  into  the  rectum,  but  this  may  be  unavoidable  if  the  abscess 
appears  to  be  on  the  point  of  bursting  through  the  mucous  membrane.  The 
bowels  must  first  be  thoroughly  opened,  and  the  rectum  cleared  with  an 
enema.  The  patient  is  then  auEesthetized  and  placed  in  the  hthotomy 
[position,  the  pelvis  being  well  raised  on  a  pillow.  A  duck-bill  speculum  is 
next  passed,  and  the  fluctuating  spot  incised  with  a  scalpel  ;  the  opening  is 
then  dilated  with  a  pair  of  polypus-forceps,  and  a  drainage-tube  inserted. 
The  tube  falls  out  in  a  few  hours,  and  need  not  be  replaced,  as  the  cavity 
I  usually  closes  rapidly  as  soon  as  the  pus  is  let  out.  If  the  incision  be  limited, 
and  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  middle  line,  there  is  no  haemorrhage  of 
any  consequence.  * 

Retention  of  Urine  from  Prostatitis  may  be  due  to  swelling  of  the 
gland,  to  infiltration  of  exudation-matter  around  it,  or  to  the  formation  of  pus 
in  it.  If  the  symptoms  are  not  urgent  a  morphia  suppository  should  be 
administered,  and  the  patient  should  try  to  pass  water  in  a  hot  hip-bath.  If 
that  fails  an  instrument  must  be  passed.  A  soft  india-rubber  catheter  should 
first  be  tried.  If  that  fails  a  soft  elbowed  catheter  not  smaller  than  No.  8 
(Enghsh  scale)  should  be  tried.  If  soft  instruments  fail  the  Surgeon  must  fall 
back  on  silver  catheters.  In  these  cases  the  neck  of  the  bladder  may  be 
carried  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  surface,  and  may  then  not  be 
reached  by  an  ordinary  catheter,  which  may  be  buried  up  to  the  rings  and  yet 
not  enter  the  cavity  of  that  organ.  In  these  circumstances  a  silver  prostatic 
catheter  should  be  employed  ;  and  this  must  be  carefully  introduced,  lest,  by 
entering  the  cavity  of  an  abscess  which  has  already  burst  per  urethram,  it 
might  be  supposed  to  have  entered-  the  bladder  itself.  In  introducing  the 
instrument,  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  its  point  constantly  in  contact  with 
the  upper  surface  of  the  urethra,  and  to  hook  it  round  the  pubes.  The  upjJer 
surface  of  the  urethra  is  a  sure  guide  to  the  bladder  ;  for  any  abscess,  false 
])assage,  or  irregularity  of  direction  will  always  first  affect  the  lower  aspect 
of  this  canal,  being  surrounded  by  yielding  structures  ;  whilst  the  upper 
part,  being  firmly  supported  by  bone  and  ligament,  cannot  so  readily  alter  its 
direction. 

Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Prostate  may  follow  the  acute  affection, 
especially  when  it  is  gonorrhoeal.  It  may  also  be  induced  by  masturbation 
and  other  forms  of  erotic  excitement.  The  patient  is  troubled  by  a  sense  of 
weight  and  fulness  in  the  perinseum,  and  there  may  be  an  occasional  glairy 
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dischar5.e  from  the  urethra  ;  fine  threads  of  mucus  the  rh  r»«ll^ri 
threadsr  may  often  be  seen  floatiuf.  in  the  ur  nresneda^^  v  n  f h    fi  r'^"^ 
and  in       last  few  drops  expel.ed  I,  straining;  ^:^t:^ 
Ihe   discharge   of  ghury  mucus   from   the  urethra  after  micturkionl,: 
def^catiou  may  be  so  niarked  as  to  constitute  a  true  ^ prosMorrha^'  Zl 

and  fZ  thT  1 I'  "^'"''^  confounded  with  spermaton-ht 
and  from  the  depressing  effect  consequently  produced  upon  the  patieS 
mind.  Frequency  of  micturition  and  some  pain  during  and  afL  he  act  nl' 
be  present  Constipation  is  almost  invariable.  Examination  by  he  c^u^ 
shows  that  the  pi^state  is  slightly  tender,  hard,  and  enlarged,  sometimes  mo^ 
on  one  side  than  the  other.  A  chronic  abscess  may  slowly  fom  withou  gre  t 
increase  m  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms.  This  complication,  whicl  i 
fortunately  rare,  is  recognized  by  examination  from  the  rectum  Should  Z 
abscess  burst  into  the  urethra,  the  cavity  in  the  indurated  gland  tissue  may 
be  very  slow  in  healing.  I  have  known  a  case  in  Avhich,  after  many  years 
the  prostate  remained  hard  and  enlarged,  and  on  pressing  firmly  on  it  from 
the  rectum,  pus  could  be  made  to  flow  from  the  urethra.  The  patient  was 
obliged  to  draw  ofi"  his  water  with  a  catheter,  but  sufiPered  very  little  in  his 
general  health. 

J •3^1^^^^"'°^^^  ^^^^  condition  from  tuberculous  disease  is  often  extremely 
difficult.  Its  extremely  chronic  nature,  the  absence  of  any  disease  of  the 
testicles  or  vesicul^  seminales,  the  more  uniform  enlargement  of  the  gland 
and  the  history  of  the  case  will  usually  determine  its  nature.  The  distinction 
between  prostatorrhoea  and  spermatorrhoea  may  be  made  by  microscopic 
♦examination  of  the  discharges. 

The  Treatment  consists  in  attention  to  the  general  health.  Tonics,  especially 
iron  and  nux  vomica,  and  aperients  are  usually  required.  Moderate  exercise, 
change  of  air,  and  sea-bathing  may  be  of  use.  Locally,  the  application  of 
cold  has  proved  most  useful.  The  cold  sitz  bath  or  perineal  douche  may  be 
prescribed  once  or  twice  a  day.  Berkeley  Hill  advised  that  the  bath  should 
be  commenced  at  a  temperature  of  50°  F.  and  gradually  prolonged  and  lowered 
in  temperature  until  ten  minutes  at  35°  F.  is  reached. 

Small  rectal  injections  of  cold  water  may  also  be  used.  A  belladonna 
suppository  sometimes  relieves  the  uncomfortable  sensations.  Blistering  the 
perinaeum  is  a  recognized  method  of  treatment,  but  often  fails.  In  obstinate 
cases  in  which  simpler  means  have  failed  injections  of  nitrate  of  silver  may 
be  made  into  the  prostatic  urethra.  Berkeley  Hill,  who  regarded  this  treat-  r  - 
ment  highly,  advised  that  the  injection  should  be  made  with  a  Gruyon's  catheter  • 
and  syringe,  the  strength  of  the  solution  at  the  first  application  being  not 
more  than  5  or  10  grains  to  the  ouuce  and  the  amount  not  more  than  10  to 
20  minims.  Ten  minims  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine  should  be 
previously  injected,  and  ten  minutes  after  the  silver  solution  has  been  used 
the  patient  is  directed  to  pass  his  water.  If  severe  pain  follows,  it  may  be 
relieved  by  a  hot  hip-bath  and  belladonna  suppositories.  Three  or  four 
injections  are  usually  required  at  intervals  of  one  or  two  weeks,  the  strength 
of  the  solution  being  increased  to  20  or  even  50  grains  to  the  ouuce.  The 
subsequent  passage  of  a  large  steel  sound  may  be  useful. 

In  the  rare  cases  in  which  suppuration  occurs,  the  abscess  must  be  opened 
in  the  peringeum. 

A  deep-seated  and  very  Chronic  Abscess  sometimes  forms  in  the 
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,elvis,  between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum,  behind  the  prostate,  giving  rise  to  a 
rain  of  obscure  symptoms,  indicative  of  irritation  about  these  organs,  such  as 
lysuria,  strangury,  and  occasional  admixture  of  pus  with  the  urine.  On 
■u-efiil  examination  of  the  perinasum  and  rectum,  some  slight  hardness  may 
perhaps  be  deeply  felt  in  the  mesial  line,  or  towards  one  side  of  it.  Ihis 
.lowly  increases,  and  a  perinasal  abscess  of  an  ill-defined  character  develops. 
When  this  has  become  sufficiently  evident,  a  free  incision  should  be  made 
mto  it,  and  on  careful  exploration  of  the  cavity  with  a  probe,  a  sinus  will 
probably  be  found  leading  into  the  pelvis,  and  to  the  original  seat  of  the 
iibscess.  This  requires  to  be  opened  up  by  a  free  incision  on  one  side  or 
,.fcher  of  the  perinseum,  as  if  for  lateral  lithotomy,  and  a  direct  exit  given 
to  the  matter.  '  The  cavity  must  then  be  allowed  to  granulate  from  the 
bottom. 

CHRONIC    ENLARGEMENT    OF    THE  PROSTATE. 

Chronic  Enlargement  of  the  Prostate  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  senile 
disease,  seldom  occurring  before  the  age  of  fifty-five,  but  commonly  met 
with  after  this.    At  that  period  of  life,  as  Brodie  observes,  when  the  hair 
Ijecomes  grey  and  scanty,  when  the  coats  of  the  arteries  begin  to  become 
iitheromatous,  and  when  the  arcus  senilis  forms  on  the  cornea,  the  prostate 
often  becomes  increased  in  size  ;  but  unless  the  enlargement  interferes  with 
the  free  escape  of  the  urine,  no  disease  can  properly  be  said  to  exist.    If  we 
look  upon  the  diseased  enlargement  of  the  prostate  as  such  an  amount  of 
liypertrophy  of  this  organ  as  interferes  seriously  with  the  discharge  of  the 
urine,  we  shall  probably  not  find  it  so  frequent  even  in  old  men  as  is  generally 
supposed.    Guthrie  states  that  it  is  not  commonly  found  in  the  pensioners 
at  Greenwich  Hospital.     Thompson  found  that  an  enlargement  appreciable 
after  death  existed  in  34  per  cent,  of  men  above  the  age  of  sixty  ;  but  that 
such  a  degree  of  enlargement  as  to  give  rise  to  symptoms  during  life  was 
met  with  only  in  15  or  16  per  cent,  of  the  cases  he  examined.  Though 
age  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  primary  cause  of  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  may  be  predisposed  to  by  any  continued 
source  of  irritation  of  the  urinary  organs,  such  as  gonorrhoea,  stricture,  or 
hard  living. 

Characters. — Enlargement  of  the  prostate  is  due  to  hypertrophy  of  its 
normal  structures — muscular,  fibrous,  and  glandular.  In  the  early  stages  the 
enlargement  appears  to  be  due  chiefly  to  overgrowth  of  the  glandular  tissue, 
but  in  the  later  stages  the  fibrous  tissue  is  in  great  excess  ;  when,  however, 
the  size  of  the  gland  has  been  very  slowly  and  not  greatly  enlarged,  there  is 
nearly  equal  hypertrophy  of  all  the  tissues.  The  enlargement  generally 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  organ,  and  may  cause  its  size  to  increase  to  that  of 
a  hen's  egg  or  a  small  orange.  In  most  cases,  all  the  lobes  are  enlarged 
•  iqually  or  nearly  so,  but  sometimes  there  is  a  disproportionate  development 
of  one  of  the  lateral  lobes  or  of  the  middle  portion.  More  rarely,  the  lateral 
lobes  or  the  anterior  commissure  alone  are  affected. 

The  enlarged  prostate,  in  the  earlier  stages,  presents  to  the  naked  eye  an  ap- 
l)earance  of  rotundity  and  increased  fulness  ;  at  a  more  advanced  stage,  there 
may  be  great  irregularity  of  outline.  There  is  usually  no  change  of  colour 
externally,  and  the  texture  of  the  gland  is  generally  indurated  ;  though  some- 
times, when  the  glandular  element  is  chiefly  increased,  it  is  found  to  be  looser 
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and  softer  than  natural  On  making  a  section,  the  cut  surface  bulges  above 
he  level  ;  and  the  shades  of  colour  are  more  strongly  marked  than  in  Z 
heal  hy  prostate.  Not  uncommonly,  single  gland-lobules  are  found  hyner 
trophied  ;  and  m  some  cases,  spheroidal  prominences  are  seen,  which  ,ro 
easily  enucleated.  In  some  instances,  an  abundance  of  fluid  escapes  from  the 
cut  surface  and  from  the  openings  of  the  prostatic  ducts  ;  while  in  otlier  cases 
this  IS  entirely  wanting.  Small  cavities,  due  to  dilatation  of  the  gland-follicleg 
are  occasionally  tound  ;  sometimes  empty,  sometimes  containing  a  yellow  fluid 
resembling  pus  in  appearance,  but  consisting  of  the  prostatic  secretion  in  a 
thickened  state.  The  prostate  may  attain  a  very  large  size.  The  largest  that 
1  have  seen  is  one  in  the  Norwich  Hospital  Museum,  taken  from  a  man  of 
eighty  ;  it  weighs  more  than  20  ounces. 

Simple  Prostatic  Tumours.— The  nature  of  simple  tumours  of  the 
prostate  has  been  carefully  studied  by  Thompson  ;  to  whose  work  on  the 
diseases  of  this  organ  the  student  is  referred  for  further  information.  Accord- 
ing to  Thompson,  tumours  of  non-malignant  character  are  met  with  in  most 
cases  of  hypertrophied  prostate,  and  also  occasionally  when  there  is  no  enlarge- 
ment of  the  organ.    He  divides  them  into  two  classes  : 

"  1.  Tumours  which  are  generally  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  pro- 
state, but  the  structures  of  which  are  isolated  from  those  which  surround  them. 

"  2.  Outgrowths  which  are  continuous  in  structure  with  the  parts  of  the 
prostate  whence  they  spring,  but  which  manifest  a  tendency  to  become  par- 
tially isolated,  by  assuming  a  more  or  less  polypoid  form,  and  maintaining 
attachment  to  the  parent  organ  through  the  medium  of  a  pedicle  only." 

1.  The  isolated  tumours  in  the  substance  of  the  prostate  may  occupy  any 
portion  of  the  organ  ;  but  are,  perhaps,  more  numerous  in  the  lateral  lobes 
than  elsewhere.  They  are  easily  enucleated,  having  but  a  loose  connexion  with 
the  substance  of  the  gland.  In  diameter  they  vary  ft-om  y^th  to  f  ths  of  an 
inch.  They  are  firmer  and  mostly  paler  in  colour  than  the  proper  prostatic 
tissue,  and  are  less  vascular.  ' 

"  The  basis  of  the  tumours  appears  to  be  the  fibrous  basis  or  stroma  of  the 
prostate  itself,  an  admixture  of  unstriped,  soft,  pale  muscular  fibres,  and  con-d 
nective  with  a  little  elastic  tissue,  closely  interwoven.  Interspersed  with  this, 
there  are  present  in  most  cases  small  cavities  containing  flattened  polygonal  or 
spheroidal  epithelium,  like  that  seen  in  a  pouch  at  the  extremity  of  a  prostatic 
gland-duct,  and  sometimes,  also,  some  j)risraatic  epithelium.  These  cavities  are 
sometimes  solitary,  sometimes  slightly  branched,  and  sometimes  of  an  elongated 
or  tubular  form.  In  a  few  instances  there  is  very  little,  or  perhaps  no  such 
glandular  tissue  to  be  found  ;  generally,  however,  a  careful  search  will  discover 
it.  In  some  of  the  outlying  tumours  the  glandular  structure  is  more  perfectly 
developed — in  some  it  is  quite  so — and  a  duct  is  furnished  which  evidently 
carries  secretion  to  the  appointed  destination." 

2.  The  part  of  the  prostate  which  is  most  usually  the  seat  of  outgroidh  is  the 
middle  or  urethral  portion,  which  may  become  greatly  enlarged  in  size,  with 
or  without  hypertrophy  of  the  lateral  lobes.  The  grow^th  assumes  a  pyriform 
shape,  and  is  more  or  less  pedunculated.  It  is  continuous  in  structure  with 
the  prostatic  tissues,  and  has  its  own  duct,  which  opens  into  the  urethra 
through  the  pedicle.  Prostatic  concretions  are  commonly  found  in  these  out- 
growths; never  in  the  isolated  tumours. 

Though  most  common  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  prostate,  outgrowths 
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„viv  occui-  from  the  posterior  part  of  one  of  the  lateral  lobes,  or  from  that 
;rtion  o"  the  gland  which  lies  above  or  in  front  of  the  mner  office  of  the 

™re  instances,  the  verumontannm  alone  appears  to  be  affected  forming 
.thickened  polypoid  ontgrowth,  which  projects  in  a  valvnlai  mannei,  and 
ini-prfprps  materiallv  with  the  flow  of  iiriue. 

Th:^^^^^^^^^^^         out  that,  as  had  been  sug-ges^d  by  Peau^^^^^^ 
uialo-ies  exist  between  these  prostatic  outgrowths  and  the  fibioid  tumours 
ot-  thf uterus.    This  view  is  in  accordance  with  the  theory  that  the  prostatic 

utricle  is  the  analogue  of  the  uterus.  _ 

Mechanical  Effects  of  Enlarged  Prostate  on  the  Urinary  Organs.- 

Enlargements  of  the  prostate  are  productive  of  inconvenience  with  regard  to 
the  flow  of  urine,  giving  rise  either  to  retention  or  to  incontinence,  or  to  a  kind 
of  mixture  of  both  conditions.     When  the 
hiteral  lobes  are  enlarged,  there  is  a  diminution 
of  the  lateral  or  transverse  diameter  of  the 
urethra,  at  the  same  time  that  the  antero- 
posterior diameter  is  increased,  so  that  the 
canal  becomes  a  chink-like  passage.  The 
urethra  also  becomes  greatly  elongated  and 
tortuous  ;  and  is  diverted  from  the  natural 
•lirection— this  varying  with  the  form  of  en- 
largement.   When  the  median  portion  is  en- 
larged, there  is  a  more  or  less  angular  curvature 
of  the  canal  at  the  prostatic  point.  When, 
in  addition,  there  is  enlargement  of  one  lateral 
lobe,  the  urethra  is  curved  also  laterally  in  the 
direction  of  the  enlarged  lobe.      The  lateral 
deviation  may  occur  also  when  there  is  en- 
largement of  the  middle  lobe  ;  but  it  then 
afl'ects  both  sides.  , 
The  inner  orifice  of  the  urethra  also  undergoes  changes.    Enlargement  ot 
the  posterior  part  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  prostate  gives  it  a  crescentic 
form,  with  the  convexity  directed  upwards  ;  and,  in  enlargement  of  either 
lateral  lobe,  the  convexity  of  the  crescent  lies  towards  the  side  opposite  the 
enlarged  lobe.    Sometimes,  when  there  are  two  or  more  irregularly  enlarged 
lobes^the  orifice  is  very  much  distorted,  elongated,  and  tortuous.    In  cases  ot 
valvular  or  pedunculated  projections  from  the  posterior  portions,  the  orifice 
may  appear  to  be  overlapped  altogether.    This  condition  existed  in  the  case 
from  which  the  accompanying  drawing  (Fig.  903)  was  taken  ;  the  third,  or 
median  lobe  forming  a  pedunculated  tumour  which  acted  like  a  valve  and 
obstructed  the  exit  of  the  urine  from  the  bladder,  though  it  did  not  offer  any 
obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  a  catheter. 

The  elongation  and  expansion  of  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra 
give  rise  to  an  increase  in  its  capacity,  so  that  it  sometimes  holds  two  or 
three  ounces  of  urine  ;  and  the  elongation  will  carry  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
upwards  and  behind  the  pubes,  to  a  considerable  distance  from  its  normal 
position. 

While  the  lateral  enlargements  cause  the  urethra  to  assume  a  somewhat  tor- 
tuous course,  the  middle  lobe,  if  hypertrophied,  may  readily  occasion  retention. 


Fj<r  903.— Bladder  laid  open,  showing 
Enlnrgeineut  of  Uretlintl  Portion  of 
Prostate. 
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by  p  ojectmg  auainst  he  entrance  to  this  winding  channel,  and  falling  over  it 
Ike  a  valve  whenever  the  patient  attempts  to  pass  nrine,  Is  in  Fig.  lu  ll 
this  condition  no  unne  is  passed  until  by  accumulation  within  the  bladder  the 
neck  has  become  so  stre  ched  that  the  valve-like  obstruction  no  longer  c  ole 
the  orifice.  Then  a  small  quantity  of  urine  is  expelled  ;  the  neck  of  the  bladdt 
CO  lapses,  and  befoi^^  cavity  is  completely  emptied,  the  orifice  is  bloeS 
bj  the  projecting  middle  lobe,  and  the  flow  ceases.  Thus  a  certain  amount 
of  uiine  IS  always  retained,  which  is  commonly  termed  the  "  residual  urine," 

and  none  escapes  till  the  bladder  is  in'a 
state  of  considerable  tension.     As  the 
middle  lobe  increases  in  size,  a  greater 
degree  of  stretching  is  necessary  before 
urine  can  escape.     Under  this  constant 
tension  the  bladder  slowly  yields  and  be- 
comes dilated,  its  walls  are  thickened  by 
fibroid  tissue,  and  it  gradually  becomes 
completely  "atonic,"  losing   all  active 
power  of  contraction.     At  last  a  condi- 
tion is  reached  in  which  urine  flows  only 
when  the  bladder  is  greatly  distended,  and 
the  escape  of  a  few  drops  is  sufficient  tq 
render  the  obstruction  complete,  and  thus 
a  condition  of  almost  constant  dribbling 
is   established.     This  forms  the  most 
typical  variety  of  prostatic  obstruction. 
Less  commonly,  the  obstacle  to  the  pas- 
sage of  urine  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
can  be  forced  by  increased  pressure,  and 
we  then  find  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
bladder  hypertrophied,  as  in  stricture  o 
the  urethra.    In  still  more  rare  cases  the 
middle  lobe  lies  between  the  enlarged 
lateral  lobes,  thus  propping  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  open,  and  then  true  incon- 
tinence may  occur  with  constant  dribbling 
of  urine. 

The  effect  on  the  kidney  will  vary  according  to  circumstances.  If  the 
bladder  is  in  a  constant  state  of  over-distension,  a  similar  increased  tension 
will  occur  ill  the  ureters,  as  it  is  evident  that  increased  force  will  be  required 
to  drive  the  urine  through  their  orifices.  We  consequently  find  all  the  signs 
of  increased  tension  already  described  (p.  994)  ;  dilated  ureters  and  pelves, 
absorption  of  the  pyramids,  chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  itc.  (Fig.  004). 
Finally,  should  decomposition  occur  in  the  urine  retained  in  the  bladdei'. 
it  may  extend  through  the  orifice  of  the  ureter  to  the  kidney ;  and  in  this 
way  a  large  proportion  of  patients  suffering  from  prostatic  disease  die  of  septic 
suppurative  nephritis. 

Moral  Effects  of  Enlarged  Prostate. — The  irritation  of  a  congei 
and  enlarged  prostate  will  excite  libidinous  ideas  in  the  aged,  which  may  lead 
to  the  perpetration  of  acts  of  indecency — such  as  exposure  of  the  person, 
indecent  assaults  on  children,  or  to  a  general  deterioration  of  the  moral  tone. 


Pig.  004. —Results  of  oiihiiged  Prostate: 
Bladder  enlarged ;  Ureters  dilated ;  Chronic 
Disease  of  Kidneys. 
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P.ut  not  only  does  the  diseased  state  of  this  body  thus  excite  a  depraved 
'  ndiln  of  Ihe  mind ;  the  converse  also  will  happen.  And  .f  the  true  h.stoiy 
of  many  cases  of  prostatic  congestion  and  hasmorrhage  were  told,  diseas^ 
uould  be  found  to  have  begun  in  irregular  sexual  or  erotic  excitement  by  which 
the  genital  organs  have  been  over-stimulated. 

Baa:  at  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder.-Under  this  name  has  been  described 
a  transverse  ridge  obstructing  the  internal  orifice  of  the  urethra  and  causing 
symptoms  exactly  analogous  to  those  produced  by  hypertrophy  of  the  midaie 
portion  of  the  prostate.  According  to  Thompson,  the  fold  is  m  the  great 
inaiority  of  cases  actually  caused  by  an  outgrowth  from  the  middle  portion  ot 
the  o-land.  In  exceptional  cases,  however,  it  may  be  due  to  hypertrophy  ot 
the  muscular  fibres  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  produced  by  long  continued 
ii-ritation,  usually  caused  by  chronic  cystitis  from  stone  or  stricture.  Last  y, 
in  very  rare  cases,  a  valve-like  fold  of  mucous  membrane  may  be  drawn  up  by 
enlargement  of  the  lateral  lobes  without  affection  of  the  median  portion  of  the 


oland. 


The  Symptoms   of   Enlarged  Prostate  arise  primarily  from  the 
mechanical  obstacle  offered  to  the  escape  of  the  urine.    The  first  symptoms 
usually  consist  in  the  feeling  of  a  necessity  to  strain  slightly  before  the  urine 
will  flow  ;  and  then,  after  the  bladder  has  apparently  been  emptied,  m  the 
involuntary  escape  of  a  small  quantity  of  urine.    The  patient  also  finds  that 
he  is  much  longer  than  usual  in  emptying  the  bladder  ;  for  though  the  stream 
Hows  freely  enough  as  soon  as  it  has  once  begun  to  escape,  yet  it  cannot  be 
properly  projected,  the  bladder  having,  to  a  certain  extent,  lost  its  tonicity. 
It  commonly  happens  that  the  more  the  patient  strains  the  less  readily  will 
the  urine  come  away,  whereas  when  he  remains  quiet,  it  will  usually  flow  with 
more  freedom.    This  is  especially  the  case  in  pedunculated  enlargements  of  the 
middle  lobe.    About  this  time  frequency  of  micturition  usually  becomes  a 
marked  feature,  especially  at  night.    In  fact,  the  great  majority  of  patients 
apply  to  the  Surgeon,  not  on  account  of  difficulty  in  passing  water,  but 
because  they  are  called  upon  to  perform  the  act  of  micturition  too  frequently. 
This  condition  may  gradually  increase  till  it  amounts  to  actual  dribbling. 
The  frequent  discharge  of  a  small  quantity  of  urine  may  lead  the  incautious 
Surgeon  to  suppose  that  the  patient  is  affected  with  true  incontinence  of  urine 
or  with  irritability  of  the  bladder.    This  error  may  always  be  guarded  against 
by  careful  examination  of  the  pubic  region  by  percussion  and  palpation. 
Dulness  will  often  be  found  extending  half-way  to  the  umbilicus,  and  the 
tense  distended  bladder  may  be  readily  felt  above  the  pubes.    If  there  is  any 
doubt  the  patient  must  be  made  to  pass  water,  and  immediately  afterwards  a 
soft  catheter  must  be  passed.    In  this  way  the  presence  of  residual  urine  and 
its  quantity  are  determined. 

The  symptoms  may  for  a  long  time  remain  limited  to  frequency  of  mictu- 
rition with  some  difficulty  in  the  act.  The  urine  remains  acid  and  normal  in 
every  respect,  and  the  patient  suffers  but  little,  if  at  all,  in  his  general  health. 
The  condition  is,  however,  always  one  of  considerable  danger.  The  over-dis- 
tended bladder  is  always  prone  to  slight  attacks  of  cystitis  from  exposure  to 
cold  or  other  causes.  The  urine  then  becomes  cloudy  from  excess  of  rnucus, 
and  often  acqitires  an  offensive  fishy  smell,  while  still  remaining  acid.  The 
mucus  accumulates  in  the  pouch  behind  the  enlarged  prostate,  and  aniraoniacal 
decomposition  readily  takes  place.    This  may  occur  without  the  passage  of 
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instruments  but  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  it  is  not  noticed  befon- 
the  use  ot  tlie  catheter  has  been  commenced.    Should  it  happen,  the  cystiti 
becomes  more  acute,  and  the  symptoms  of  septic  poisoning-febrile  distu, 
bance,  great  depression,  brown  tongue,  nausea,  delirium,  &c.-may  set  in  an.l 
erminate  fatally,  when  septic  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  by  extension  un 
the  ureter,  will  usually  be  fouu.l  to  have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  death 

Complete  Retention  of  Urine  from  Enlarged  Prostate  is  a  commo., 
complication  o  the  disease.  It  may  arise  in  a  patient  who  has  not  been  ah!- 
to  empty  his  bladder  for  some  time,  and  is  little  more  than  an  aggravation  of 
his  usual  condition,  or  it  may  occur  in  an  old  man  whose  prostate  is  consider- 
ably enlarged,  but  who,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  gets  rid  of  his  urine 
without  difficulty.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  due  to  congestion  and  swelling  oi' 
the  diseased  gland,  usually  induced  by  exposure  to  cold,  or  by  alcoholic  uv 
^•enereal  excesses.  It  is  especially  apt  to  occur  after  drinking  the  sour  ba<l 
wmes  usually  provided  at  public  dinners. 

Diagnosis.— The  exact  condition  of  the  enlarged  prostate  can  be  ascertained 
only  by  examination  through  the  rectum  and  urethra.  By  rectal  exploration 
with  the  finger,  the  degree  of  enlargement  of  the  lateral  lobes  can  best  be 
ascertained  :  though,  as  in  many  cases  the  end  of  the  finger  cannot  reach  the 
further  extremity  of  the  gland,  it  will  be  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  the 
hypertrophy  has  extended.  The  urethral  exploration  must  be  conducted  hy 
means  of  a  long  gum-elastic  or  a  silver  prostatic  catheter,  and  will  afford 
information  that  rectal  exploration  cannot  give  ;  by  it  are  ascertained 
approximately  the  size  of  the  middle  lobe,  and  the  condition  of  the  urethra 
as  to  elongation  and  curve. 

The  diagnosis  of  enlarged  prostate  has  to  be  made  from,  1,  Stricture  of  the 
Urethra  ;  2,  Calculus  of  the  Bladder  :  3,  Vesical  Tumour ;  4,  Chronic  Cystitis : 
5,  Atony  of  the  Bladder  ;  6,  Paralysis  of  the  Bladder. 

1.  In  Stricture  the  stream  of  urine  is  small,  but  the  jet  is  increased  hv 
straining,  while  in  enlarged  prostate  the  stream  is  dribbling,  but  not  reduced 
in  volume,  and  straining  only  makes  matters  worse.  Stricture  most  com- 
monly occurs  before  middle  life,  prostatic  disease  always  after.  In  stricture 
the  obstruction  is  within  six  inches  of  the  meatus  ;  in  prostatic  disease  it  is  at 
least  seven  from  the  orifice.  It  is  not  wise,  however,  to  trust  too  implicitly  to 
measurements  in  inches,  as  the  penis  varies  considerably  in  length.  If  the 
finger  be  passed  into  the  rectum,  it  can  at  once  be  determined  whether  the 
point  of  obstruction  is  in  front  of  the  apex  of  the  prostate. 

2.  Calculus  presents  many  symptoms  in  common  with  enlarged  prostate,  and 
its  more  special  symptoms  may  be  absent.  In  stone  the  frequency  of  micturi- 
tion is  greater  by  day,  in  prostatic  disease  it  is  worse  at  night.  The  presence 
of  a  small  quantity  of  florid  blood  in  the  urine  passed  after  exercise  should 
make  the  Surgeon  strongly  suspect  the  presence  of  a  stone  ;  but  the  use  of  the 
sound  will  alone  lead  to  an  exact  diagnosis. 

3.  Vesical  Tumour  gives  rise  to  more  pain  and  tenderness  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  instruments  than  prostatic  enlargement ;  and  the  urine  generally  con- 
tains blood  and  mucus,  often  with  sabulous  matter.  Microscopic  examination 
of  the  contents  of  the  urine  may  show  the  presence  of  the  tissues  of  the 
tumour.  Malignant  tumours  may  often  be  felt  through  the  rectum  ;  while 
villous  growths  give  rise  to  the  almost  constant  presence  of  blood  in  the 
urine. 
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4  In  Chronic  C^jsUtis,  without  complication,  the  absence  of  the  physical 
sigts  0?  enlarged  p'ostate,  as  ascertained  by  examination  by  the  rectum  and 
ni-ethra,  will  establish  the  diagnosis.  „;„f^ri  wi't-li 

TAtom,  of  IM  Bladder  is,  as  before  stated,  very  commonly  assocated  ^.th 
ento^d  p  ostate.  Its  absence  would  be  shown  by  the  unne  flowing  flom 
tit  catheter  in  a  steady  stream,  not  influenced  by  the  respiratory  movements, 
indicating  an  active  contraction  of  the  bladder.  „«v,,f^nTi  of 

(;.  True  Farcdi/sis  of  the  bladder,  accompanied  by  a  similar  affection  of 
other  parts,  is  recognized  by  its  concomitant  conditions,  and  by  the  absence 
of  physS  signs  ofenlarged  prostate,  and,  as  in  atony,  by  the  passive  nature 
of  the  flow  of  urine  through  the  catheter.  i    j  v 

Treatment.-In  the  treatment  of  enlarged  prostate,  little  can  be  done  by 
medical  means  :  though  the  patient's  condition  may  be  somewhat  ameliorated 
by  remedies  calculated  to  lessen  irritation  about  the  urinary  organs  and  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  urine.  If  it  be  very  acid,  alkalies  with  hyoscya- 
mus  should  be  given.  If  the  symptoms  of  chronic  ^y^^itis  make  heir 
appearance,  the  various  remedies  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  that  disease 
may  be  given.  If  h^Bmorrhage  occurs,  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron,  infusion 
of  uva  ursi,  or  gallic  acid,  wil  be  useful.    Counter-irritation,  the  apphcation 


Fi".  905.— Elbowed  Catlieter. 


of  iodine,  and  other  measures  intended  to  promote  absorption  of  the  enlarged 
gland,  are  not  of  the  slightest  service. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  sole  treatment  of  enlarged  prostate 
consists  in  the  regular  use  of  the  catheter,  in  order  to  draw  off  rettiined  urine ; 
and  when  once  this  treatment  has  been  commenced,  it  must  be  continued  for 
the  remainder  of  life,  the  patient  being  taught  to  use  the  instrument  for 
himself.    In  almost  all  cases  a  Jaques's  flexible  india-rubber  catheter  can  be 
passed  into  the  bladder.    Its  use  is  so  perfectly  painless  and  free  from  danger, 
that  it  should  always  be  tried  before  adopting  more  severe  measures.    If  from 
any  cause  it  be  necessary  to  retain  such  an  instrument,  Hutchinson  uses  a 
nozzle  with  rings  passed  into  the  orifice  of  the  india-rubber  catheter,  and  fitted 
with  a  "sty letted  plug."    The  nozzle  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  is  fitted  accurately  by  the  plug.    The  stylet  reaches  about  two 
inches  down  the  catheter  so  as  to  stiffen  it.    With  such  an  instrument  in  use, 
the  patient  need  not  be  confined  to  bed.    If  the  soft  rubber  catheter  will  not 
pass,  by  far  the  most  convenient  instrument  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  the  soft 
French  "  elbowed "  catheter— the  catheter  a  coude,  of  the  size  and  shape 
here  represented  (Fig.  905).    The  stem  is  soft  and  pliable,  but  the  angle  and 
eyed  point  are  made  oF  firm  gum-catheter  material.    By  keeping  the  point 
well  up  against  the  urethra,  it  will  often  slip  in  very  easily  and  smoothly  in 
cases  of  enlai'ged  prostate.    These  catheters  are  made  with  their  points  bent 
at  different  angles  or  wath  double  elbows,  instead  of  single,  and  very  often 
when  one  will  not  pass,  another  of  a  slightly  different  form  will  slip  in  readily. 
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The  size  of  the  inetruraent  is  of  some  importance     \8  a  i-nlo  V,.  « 
passes  most  easily.    Nothing  is  gained  b/ using  a  smal  er  nstmment  . 
the  passage  throngh  the  diseased  prostate,  although  it  ob  t  ul  th  flow 
nnnc,  is  always  larger  than  that  through  a  healthy  gland 

It  neither  oi  these  instruments  will  enter  the  bladder,  a  common  Pren 
"Zl:^  "^'^ very  rarely  suecekwhe^tS^: 

A  common  gum-elastic  catheter  of  full  size,  which  may  be  bent  to  any  an^ 
in  hot  water  and  fixed  by  immersing  it  in  cold,  may  pass  when  other  imfc 
ments  fail.    Sometimes,  if  it  be  bent  to  a  curve  like  thac  of  a  lithotri 

heat  of  the  urethra  soon  causes  the  catheter  to  lose  the  form  impressed  unci 

lt\a?e  usdeT"  ^« 
Brodie  recommended  that  a  gum-elastic  instrument,  long  and  of  large  size. 


Pig.  006.- Enlarged  Middle  r.olie  of  Prostate,  arresting  progress  of  the  CatliPter. 


on  a  well-curved  stylet  so  that  it  might  preserve  its  curve  when  that  is  Avith- 
drawn,  should  be  kept  in  readiness  for  these  cases.  A  manceuvre  mentioned 
by  Brodie  will  often  be  of  use  in  surmounting  a  large  middle  lobe  :  viz.,  after 
passing  the  gum-elastic  catheter  as  far  as  it  will  go,  to  withdraw  the  stylet 
slightly,  so  as  to  tilt  up  the  point  of  the  catheter,  which  then  shps  over 
the  obstacle. 

If  none  of  the  foregoing  means  succeed,  the  Surgeon  must  have  recourse  to 
silver  instruments.  If  the  prostate  be  much  enlarged  it  may  be  necessary, 
in  order  to  reach  and  empty  the  bladder,  to  use  a  prostatic  catheter.  This 
instrument  should  be  of  large  size,  about  No.  12.  In  order  properly  to 
enter  the  bladder,  which  is  carried  away  from  the  surface  by  the  elongated 
urethra,  the  prostatic  catheter  should  be  about  four  inches  longer  than  an 
ordinary  one  ;  and,  as  the  neck  of  the  viscus  is  usually  pushed  up  high  behind 
the  pubes  by  the  projection  upwards  of  the  lateral  lobes,  the  curve  of  che 
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instrument  should  be  greater  and  longer  than  usual.     ^  fj^f J^^^^^^^^^ 
shaped  prostatic  catheter  to  be  one  the  curve  of  ^^1^'^^.  ^^^^^^^'J^  '^^^^^^^ 
the  circumference  of  a  circle  five-and-a-half  mches  m  diametei     The  eye 
<hould  be  large  and  rounded  ;  and  I  have  found  it  of  use  to  have  tbe  lo  vei 
end  of  the  stylet  provided  with  a  piston-plate  so  that  by  withdrawing  tbs 
the  mucus  may  be  sucked  in  through  the  eye  of  the  ^^^f  ,  ^^J!^''"; 

ducing  the  catheter,  care  must  be  taken  when  the  point  enters  the  prostatic 
ureth?a  to  depress  the  handle  well  between  the  thighs  while  the  -strument^^^^ 
drawn  slightly  towards  the  pubes,  lest  the  end  hitch  against  the  enlarged 
middle  lobe  (Fig  006).    If  it  be  simply  depressed,  without  at  the  same  time 
being  held  back  a  little,  it  will  probably  tunnel  the  obstruction.    In  some 
cases  the  ordinary  catheter  passed  in  the  same  way  will  enter  more  easily  than 
the  prostatic.    It  is  sometimes  possible  to  lift  the  catheter  over  the  obstruc- 
tion by  pressing  on  it  with  the  finger  in  the  rectum.    In  fact,  no  one  curve 
or  one  kind  of  instrument  will  answer  in  all  cases.    If  it  is  necessary  to  use  a 
rio-id  instrument,  I  certainly  think  a  silver  instrument  is  safer  and  more 
easily  managed  than  the  gum-elastic.    It  might  be  supposed  that  less  chance 
of  mischief  would  result  from  the  gum-elastic  than  from  the  metahic  catheter, 
as  being  the  softer  and  more  yielding  instrument  ;  but  this  is  erroneous,  if  the 
stylet  be  allowed  to  remain  in,  as  it  is  then  as  rigid  at  the  point,  as  hard, 
and  as  hkely  to  penetrate  soft  structures  as  a  silver  one  would  be. 

The  commencement  of  catheterization  in  cases  of  enlarged  prostate 
cannot  be  regarded  as  altogether  free  from  risk.  The  patient  is  liable  to  an 
attack  of  fever  such  as  may  follow  the  introduction  of  an  instrument  for 
other  purposes,  and  the  precautions  mentioned  at  p.  1125  must  be  care- 
fully observed.  Exposure  to  cold  is  especially  to  be  avoided  after  the 
catheter  has  been  used.  Before  the  instrument  is  passed,  the  patient  should 
empty  his  bladder  as  completely  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  amount  of  the 
residual  urine  may  be  ascertained.  If  this  be  about  three  or  four  ounces  the 
bladder  should  be  emptied  every  morning  and  evening,  whilst  if  this  amount 
be  much  exceeded  the  catheter  must  be  passed  three  or  four  times  in  the 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  patient  should  use  a  soft  catheter  if  possible,  and  the  Surgeon  must 
give  careful  directions  concerning  the  cleansing  of  the  instrument. 

In  cases  complicated  with  severe  cystitis  and  great  irritability  of  the  bladder 
which  have  resisted  simpler  treatment,  drainage  of  the  bladder  may  be  the 
only  means  of  saving  the  patient  from  fatal  exhaustion  or  septic  poisoning. 
This  may  most  readily  be  done  by  introducing  a  tube  through  ah  incision 
into  the  membranous  urethra  (p.  1119)  ;  or  suprapubic  cystotomy  may  be- 
performed,  as  first  practised  by  Thompson  in  1869,  the  opening  being  main- 
tained by  a  gum-elastic  catheter  fitted  with  a  silver  shield,  and  provided  with 
a  rubber  bottle  to  receive  the  urine.  The  suprapubic  method  has  the 
advantage  of  allowing  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  bladder  and  prostate,^ 
but  it  is  only  available  if  the  patient's  condition  is  favourable. 

Operative  Treatment  of  Enlarged  Prostate. — Various  operative  pro- 
cedures have  been  proposed  from  time  to  time  for  the  relief  of  difficult 
micturition  from  enlarged  prostate  or  bar  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  One  of 
the  first  of  these  was  Mercier's  operation  of  division  of  the  bar  at  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  by  means  of  an  instrument  shaped  like  a  lithotrite,  the  male  blade 
of  which  was  represented  by  a  concealed  knife.    Mercier  also  devised  another 
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tiument  like  a  hbhotn  e  by  which  he  could  cut  a  deep  groove  through  tl. 

f  operation,  but  uses  a  gal  van  : 

cautery  instead  of  a  knife.  Such  operations  have  not,  however,  been  attended 
with  sufhcient  suc.-ess  to  inspire  Surgeons  in  general  with  any  confidence  in 
their  utility. 

Of  the  various  methods  which  have  been  devised  for  attacking  the  enlarged 
p-ostate  from  the  perin^eum,  the  simplest  is  that  practised  by  Reginahl 
Harrison.     Ihe  operation  consists  in  dividing  the  prostate  through  tl,. 
ordinary  incision  employed  in  digital  exploration  of  the  bladder  (p  II19, 
The  projecting  bar  is  divided  partly  with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury,  and  parti v 
by  diviilsion  With  the  finger.    A  large  gum-elastic  tube  is  then  inserted  and 
through  It  a  soft  catheter  is  passed  into  the  bladder  for  draina'^e  Th- 
presence  of  the  tube  maintains  the  channel  made  by  division  of  the°prostate 
It  must  be  retained  for  many  weeks,  until  urine  can  be  passed  voluntarily  bv 
the  urethra,  or  a  catheter  readily  introduced. 

By  far  the  most  radical  operation,  however,  for  enlarged  prostate  consists  in 
opening  the  bladder  above  the  pubes  and  removing  the  obstructing  portion  of 
the  gland— suprapubic  prostatectomy.  This  operation,  which  had  been 
performed  by  Belfield  of  Chicago,  and  by  Trendelenburg,  Socin  and  others  on 
the  Continent  was  first  advocated  in  this  country  by  McGill  of  Leeds  in  1888, 
who  published  three  cases  in  which  he  had  successfully  performed  it  witli 
great  benefit  to  the  patient. 

The  operation  is  performed  in  the  same  way  as  in  suprapubic  lithotomy 
until  the  bladder  is  opened  (p.  1044).  The  mucous  membrane  over  the  pro- 
jecting part  of  the  prostate  is  snipped  through  with  scissors,  and  the  enucle- 
ation effected  with  the  finger  and  forceps.  Hemorrhage  is  arrested  by 
irrigation  with  hot  water.  A  drainage  tube  is  inserted  into  the  bladder  and 
retained  for  two  or  three  days. 

This  operation  has  now  been  performed  in  a  large  number  of  cases  with 
considerable  success,  and  in  several  instances  calculi  in  the  post-prostatic 
pouch  have  at  the  same  time  been  removed.  The  suprapubic  method  is 
generally  regarded  as  preferable  to  the  peringeal  in  most  cases  as  it  allows  a 
more  thorough  removal  of  the  obstruction.  The  operation  is  not  however 
unaccompanied  by  danger,  and  if  the  patient  can  easily  pass  a  catheter  for 
himself,  and  is  free  from  any  other  complication,  it  seems  hardly  justifiable 
to  submit  him  to  an  operation  which  may  prove  fatal.  If,  however,  the 
patient  cannot  pass  the  catheter,  or  suffers  from  constant  cystitis  with  great 
irritability  of  the  bladder,  or  from  frequent  haemorrhage,  some  operative  pro- 
•cedure  gives  the  best  chance  of  relief  Suprapubic  drainage  has  for  some 
time  been  recognised  as  the  best  treatment  in  cases  of  prostatic  disease  which 
cannot  be  relieved  by  catheter,  and  experience  seems  to  show  that  it  is 
not  only  justifiable,  but  advisable  to  extend  the  operation  to  the  removal  of 
the  cause  of  obstruction  if  possible. 

Castration  for  Enlarged  Prostate. — The  considerations  which  have 
recently  led  to  the  performance  of  castration  in  certain  cases  of  enlargement 
of  the  prostate  are  chiefly,  the  effect  of  removal  of  the  ovaries  in  causing 
diminution  in  size  of  fibroid  tumours  of  the  uterus,  and  the  well  known  fact 
that  removal  of  the  testes  in  young  animals  prevents  the  development  of  the 
prostate,  and  in  adult  animals  causes  its  atrophy. 

In  a  certain  number  of  cases  it  has  also  been  observed  in  man  that  removal 
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of  the  testicles  was  followed  by  atrophy  of  the  normal  prostate  The  sug- 
1  on  Tp  rfor^  castration  with  the  definite  object  0/ causing  shi^kage  0 
I  hvpei-trophied  gland  was  prominently  brought  forward  by  White  0 
PhiladJph  a 'in  ISol,  but  the  operation  was  first  performed  by  Eamm  of 
rSania  in  the  same  year.  The  patient,  seventy-three  years  of  age,  had 
uff  ed  from  symptoms  of  enlarged  prostate  for  fifteen  years,  and  came  under 
ufatment  for  complete  retention.  The  prostate  rapidly  dunimshed  in  size 
after  castration  and  the  patient  recovered  good  power  of  micturition. 

In  this  country  the  operation  was  first  performed  by  Manse  1  Moullin,  and 
he  has  been  followed  by  Fenwick,  Heath,  and  others.  In  the  cases  which 
Imve  so  far  been  recorded,  more  than  twenty  in  number  the  result  has  been 
almost  uniformly  satisfactory.  In  several  instances  the  diminution  m  the  size 
of  the  gland  has  been  appreciable  within  a  few  days  after  the  operation  and 
has  o-radually  continued  until,  after  several  weeks,  complete  atrophy  has  taken 
place  Further  experience  alone  can  show  whether  castration  is  capable  ot 
producing  this  result  in  all  varieties  and  stages  of  chronic  enlargement,  and 
what  amount  of  impairment  of  the  muscular  power  of  the  bladder  is  capable 

°^  Sufficient  evidence  is  before  us  to  justify  a  continued  trial  of  the  treatment 
in  cases  of  enlarged  prostate  in  which  the  severity  of  symptoms  calls  .or 
radical  measures.  ^  Few  men  of  the  age  at  which  the  operation  is  likely  to  be 
required  will  refuse  to  submit  to  it  if  further  experience  can  show  results  equal 

to  those  hitherto  obtained. 

Treatment  of  Complete  Retention  from  Prostatic  Enlargement.— 

In  these  cases  the  patient  must  be  relieved  by  an  instrument  as  soon  as 
possible,  as  elderly  people  are  liable  to  suffer  severely  if  there  is  any  delay, 
fever  soon  setting  in,  which  may  be  fatal. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on  that  in  these  cases  there  is  no  actual 
narrowing  of  the  canal.  The  enlarged  prostate  is  no  doubt  swollen,  but  there 
is  always  sufficient  space  left  for  the  passage  of  the  largest  catheter,  if  only  the 
proper  way  can  be  found.  Nothing  is  gained  by  using  small  instruments; 
anything  below  No.  8  or  9  (English)  is  hkely  to  wound  the  swollen  mucous 
membrane,  and  cause  troublesome  haemorrhage.  In  complete  retention  the 
various  modes  of  overcoming  the  obstacles  in  the  prostate,  which  have  already 
been  described,  must  first  be  attempted,  beginning  with  soft  instruments,  and 
using  silver  ones  only  after  these  have  failed.  If  the  retention  is  thus  relieved, 
it  becomes  a  question  whether  the  catheter  should  be  left  in  the  bladder  or 
withdrawn  after  the  viscus  is  emptied.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  certainly  far 
better  not  to  leave  the  catheter  in,  for  the  reasons  given  at  page  1125.  The 
instrument  should  be  introduced  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  care 
should  be  taken,  if  possible,  to  empty  the  pouch  behind  the  prostate  by 
depressing  its  point.  Should  the  mucus  be  very  viscid  and  offensive,  the 
bladder  may  be  washed  out.  After  the  bladder  has  been  emptied  for  the  first 
time,  it  will  be  found  to  refill  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  hours,  usually  in  six 
or  eight,  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys  appearing  to  be  set  free  on  the  removal 
of  the  pressure. 

Should  any  great  difficulty  be  experienced  in  introducing  the  catheter,  it 
may  be  thought  desirable  to  leave  it  in  the  bladder  for  two  or  three  days  ;  and 
then  a  gum-elastic  one  is  always  to  be  preferred,  as  in  these  circumstances  it 
presents  a  great  advantage  over  the  silver  catheter,  becoming  soft,  accommo- 
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datmo-  itself  to  the  shape  of  the  parts,  and  not  being  so  liable  to  imtat<;  tho 
mucous  membrane  with  its  point,  which,  dipping  down  into  the  pouch  behind 
the  prostate,  acts  as  a  siphon,  and  empties  this  part  of  the  bladder  far  betb  i 
than  a  sih  er  catheter  could  do. 

When  the  bladder  has  been  relieved,  the  patient  must  be  freely  purged 
Belladonna  suppositories  are  often  of  use,  but  if  there  be  much  pain,  opium 
morphia  will  be  preferable.  ln»a  few  days  the  congestion  of  the  prostate  passes 
off,  and  the  patient  may  again  be  able  to  pass  water  unaided.  In  many  cas<-. 
however,  the  bladder  of  an  old  man  which  has,  perhaps,  not  been  completely 
emptied  for  some  time,  becomes  permanently  atonic  after  a  single  attack  of 
retention,  and  he  is  never  able  again  to  dispense  with  the  catheter. 

It  becomes  an  important  question  what  course  should  be  pursued  in  those 
rare  cases  in  which  the  Surgeon  fails  to  pass  any  instrummt  into  tha  bladder. 
Aspiration  of  the  bladder  above  the  pubes  may  perhaps  be  tried  as  a  first 
resource,  and  after  some  hours,  during  which  the  patient  has  been  kept  in  bed, 
another  attempt  made  to  pass  a  soft  catheter.  The  hope  of  such  a  successful 
result  is  small,  and  aspiration  in  prostatic  retention  cannot  be  regarded  with 
much  favour.  In  these  cases  three  lines  of  practice  may  be  adopted  :  tapping  thr 
bladder  above  the  pubes,  tajjpincj  from  the  perimmm,  and  suprapubic  cysiotomij. 
Puncture  of  the  bladder  through  the  rectum  is  not  a  safe  procedure,  whilst 
"  tunnelling  the  prostate,"  that  is  to  say,  pushing  a  silver  catheter  forcibly 
through  the  obstruction  into  the  bladder,  may  be  regarded  as  a  method  of 
treatment  belonging  to  a  past  age  of  Urinary  Surgery,  ruder  than  the  present. 

Tapping  the  Bladder  above  the  Pubes  consists  in  making  a  small 
incision  about  half  an  inch  in  length  through  the  integuments,  exactly  in 
the  mesial  line,  immediately  above  the  pubes,  and  then  pushing  a  specially 
constructed  curved  trochar,  with  its  concavity  downwards  and  backward.^, 
into  the  bladder  behind  that  bone,  and  consequently  below  the  reflection  of 
the  peritoneum.  After  the  bladder  has  been  emptied,  the  cannula  or  a 
gum-elastic  tube  must  be  left  in  for  the  escape  of  the  urine,  whilst  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  natural  passage  is  being  restored.  When  the  bladder  is  greatly 
distended,  in  consequence  of  retention  from  enlargement  of  the  prostate  or 
any  other  cause,  the  peritoneal  reflection  is  carried  up  with  it,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  organ  uncovered  by  peritoneum 
is  left  above  the  pubes.  In  a  case  of  unrelieved  retention  from  stricture,  in 
which  the  patient  died  suddenly  during  the  administration  of  chloroform,  and 
which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  dissecting,  I  found  that  the  summit  of  the 
bladder  reached  to  five  inches  above  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  was  only  two 
inches  below  the  umbilicus  ;  that  the  line  of  reflection  of  the  peritoneum  was 
3|  inches  above  the  bone ;  and  that  the  space  uncovered  by  serous  membrane 
was  ^\  inches  wide.  The  bladder  contained  nearly  forty  ounces  of  urine,  the 
retention  having  lasted  forty-eight  hours. 

Tapping  the  Bladder  from  the  Perinaeum  has  especially  been  advo- 
cated by  Eeginald  Harrison.  The  patient  being  fixed  in  the  lithotomy  position, 
the  Surgeon  passes  his  left  index  finger  into  the  rectum  to  serve  as  a  guide. 
A  straight  trochar  and  cannula  is  introduced  in  the  middle  hue  of  the  peri- 
naeum three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  front  of  the  anus,  and  is  pushed  straight 
into  the  bladder  through  the  middle  of  the  prostate.  The  trochar  is  with- 
drawn and  the  cannula  fixed  with  tapes.  Harrison  allows  the  patient  to  leave 
his  bed  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  a  tube  passing  to  an  india-rubber 
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..•inal  or  closed  with  a  clip  being  attached  to  the  cannula.    The  drainage  is 
.ntinued  until  urine  again  finds  its  way  along  the  urethra.    It  is  doubttui 
uhether  this  method  of  tapping  is  as  free  from  risk  as  that  performed  above 

the  pubes.  „  • 

Suprapubic  Cystotomy  has  been  performed  in  some  cases  of  prostatic 
retention  as  a  substitute  for  simple  tapping.  If  the  patient's  condition  is 
favourable  it  is  probable  that  this  is  the  best  course  to  pursue  in  these  rare 
.■;ises.  Whatever  method  of  drainage  be  adopted  it  is  frequently  necessary 
^  continue  it  permanently,  and  the  suprapubic  opening  allows  the  prostate 
.  be  felt,  and  possibly  the  obstructing  portion  dealt  with  at  a  subsequent 
.^ccasion.  A  small  opening  only  is  necessary  in  the  bladder,  and  its  edges 
may  in  some  cases  be  drawn  up  to  the  skin  wound  with  sutures. 

Haemorrhage  occasionally  causes  trouble  in  cases  of  enlarged  prostate,  and 
III  those  rare  instances  in  which  there  is  retention  and  distension  of  the 
bladder  with  blood  clot,  suprapubic  cystotomy  is  especially  indicated. 

Atrophy  of  the  Prostate  sometimes  occurs.  It  may  be  the  result  ot 
"xhausting  disease,  especially  phthisis,  of  old  age,  of  mechanical  pressure  from 
amours  or  calculi,  or  of  local  disease  of  the  gland  itself.  Congenital  deficiency 
'if  the  prostate  may  also  occur. 

PEOSTATIC  CALCULTJS. 

Prostatic  Calculus  differs  from  all  other  urinary  concretions  in  situation 
and  composition,  being  formed  in  the  ducts  of  the  prostate  gland,  and  com- 
osed  principally  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  some  animal  matter  ;  usually  about 
85  per  cent,  of  the  phosphate,  to  15  of  the  organic  ingredients.  The  con- 
cretion is  said  to  consist  sometimes  of  carbonate  of  lime  (p.  1030).  It  generally' 
occurs  in  old  people,  though  it  may  sometimes  be  met  with  in  young  subjects. 
From  a  lad  of  nineteen,  whom  I  cut  for  vesical  calculus,  I  extracted  two 
prostatic  concretions. 

Characters. — Prostatic  calculus  is  usually  of  a  grey  or  ashy  colour  some- 
what triangular  in  outhne,  smooth  and  polished  (Fig.  907), 
having  facets,  being  very  hard,  and  seldom  much  larger  than 
a  cherry  or  plumstone  ;  though  it  may  occasionally  attain  a 
considerable  bulk,  having  been  met  with  as  large  as  a  hen's 
egg,  and  then  presenting  a  branched  or  irregular  appearance. 
Though  usually  but  one  or  two  exist,  which  are  sometimes  caicuuir^''*" 
deposited  in  a  kind  of  cyst  in  the  gland,  as  many  as  thirty  or 
forty  have  been  met  with,  the  ducts  being  filled,  and  its  whole  tissue  being 
studded  with  them. 

Symptoms. — Calculus  in  the  prostate  gives  rise  to  a  sense  of  weight,  pain, 
and  irritation  in  the  perinaeum,  sometimes  to  retention  of  urine,  and,  in 
fact,  to  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  enlarged  and  irritated  prostate  ;  it  often 
occasions  a  tolerably  free  discharge  of  mucus  in  the  urine.  On  introducing 
a  sound,  this  passes  over  the  stone,  sometimes  rubbing  or  striking  it  with  a 
distinct  grate  or  click  before  its  beak  enters  the  bladder.  This  is  increased  by 
the  finger  in  the  rectum  pushing  the  organ  up,  and  thus  bringing  the  stone 
into  more  direct  ^contact  with  the  sound.  In  some  instances  the  calculus  is 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  prostate,  and  cannot  be  touched  by  the  sound.  In  these 
cases  the  stone  may  usually  be  felt  through  the  rectum.    If  there  be  many 
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small  calculi  in  a  sacculus  in  the  prostate,  they  may  be  felt  by  introducing 
the  linger  into  the  rectum,  when  a  peculiar  crackling  or  grating  Bensation  may 
be  experienced  by  the  rubbing  together  of  the  calculi,  something  like  that 
produced  by  beads  in  a  bag. 

The  Treatment  of  prostatic  calculus  will  depend  upon  the  situation,  size, 
and  number  of  the  concretions.  When  they  are  large,  single,  or  at  most  two 
or  three  in  number,  readily  struck  with  the  sound,  and  situated  on  the 
urethral  surface  of  the  organ,  the  ordinary  median  operation  may  advantage- 
ously  be  performed,  and  tiie  calculus  removed  with  a  scoop  or  forceps.  If  die 
calculi  be  small  and  very  numerous,  not  to  be  felt  with  the  sound,  but  only 
through  the  rectum,  it  will  be  wiser  not  to  have  recourse  to  operation,  which 
could  not  remove  the  whole  of  the  concretions.  In  such  circumstances,  a 
palliative  treatment  directed  to  the  subdual  of  the  irritation  of  the  prostate, 
and  the  use  of  the  catheter  to  relieve  retention,  is  the  only  course  to  pursue. 
When  prostatic  and  vesical  calculi  occur  together,  the  same  operation  will  rid 
the  patient  of  both  forms  of  the  disease. 


TUBERCLE  OF  I'HE  PROSTATE. 

Tubercle  of  the  Prostate  is  not  uncommonly  met  with.    It  usually 
forms  a  part  of  extensive  tuberculous  disease  of  the  geni to-urinary  tract.  In 
fact  it  is  rare  to  find  it  sufficiently  advanced  for  a  diagnosis  to  be  made  with- 
out one  or  both  epididymises  being  similarly  aflfected,  and  it  is  often  very  diffi- 
cult to  tell  where  the  disease  originally  commenced.    The  vesiculse  seminales 
are  usually  implicated,  and  the  tuberculous  infiltration  frequently  extends  to 
the  floor  of  the  bladder.    Not  uncommonly  it  is  associated  with  tubercle  of 
the  kidney.    The  post-mortem  appearances  are  those  of  tubercle  elsewhere. 
Softening  yellow  masses  are  found  usually  near  the  urethral  surface.    After  a 
time  the  mucous  membrane  gives  way,  and  a  ragged  cavity  with  yellow  walls 
is  left  in  the  floor  of  the  prostatic  urethra.    Sometimes  the  tuberculous  abscess 
may  open  into  the  rectum,  and  thus  a  fistula  may  be  left  between  the  urethra 
and  the  bowel.      More  rarely  it  causes  an  abscess  pointing  forwards  in 
the  peringeum.     Tubercle  in  the  lungs  is  usually  present  at  death.  The 
Symptoms  vary  much,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  ulceration.    If  it 
is  limited  to  the  prostate,  it  may  cause  surprisingly  little  disturbance.    In  a 
case  which  occurred  in  University  College  Hospital,  the  patient  died  of 
tuberculous  meningitis,  some  months  after  castration  for  tuberculous  testicle. 
At  the  post-jnortem  examination  two  cavities  were  found  in  the  prostate  large 
enough  to  admit  the  top  of  the  thumb,  but  the  patient  had  made  no  complaint 
of  any  urinary  trouble.    Berkeley  Hill  pointed  out  that  the  disease  not 
uncommonly  follows  gonorrhoea,  and  that  the  only  symptoms  in  the  early 
stages  are  a  chronic  gleet  and  perhaps  weight  in  the  perinseum.    When  the 
disease  extends  to  the  bladder  there  may  be  extreme  symptoms  of  irritable 
bladder.     Digital  examination  by  the  rectum  shows  the  prostate  to  be 
hard,  nodular,  and  irregularly  enlarged.     Sometimes   a  softening  patch 
may  be  detected  in  it.    The  vesiculse  seminales,  if  they  can  be  reached, 
are  usually  found  to  be  enlarged.    There  may  be  a  purulent  discharge  from 
the  urethra,  and  pus  in  the  urine.    The  detection  of  the  tubercle  bacillus 
would,  determine  the  nature  of  the  case.   The  Treatment  in  the  early  stages  when 
the  diagnosis  is  doubtful  should  consist  in  attention  to  the  general  health  and 
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,0  any  existing  urethral  discharge.  If  symptoms  of  cystitis  supervene  injec- 
dous  of' iodoform  should  be  used  and  in  some  instances  cystotomy  may  be 
necessary.  xV  tuberculous  abscess  in  the  prostate  may  requn-e  to  be  opened  m 
the  perineum,  scraped  and  di-ained. 

CABCINOMA    OF    THE  PROSTATE. 

Carcinoma  does  not  commonly  attack  the  prostate,  but  I  have  naet  with 
^everal  instances  of  the  disease.    The  form  met  with  is  usually  the  hard 

■  laudular  carcinoma  ;  one  case  of  colloid  has  been  recorded  by  Stanley  Boyd 
i  have  seen  the  disease  in  a  man  about  seventy  years  old ;  he  died  with 
secondary  growths  in  the  lymphatic  glands  and  liver. 

The  Symptoms  in  the  early  stages  are  obscure  pam  and  irritability  about 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  with  the  occasional  passage  of  blood.  As  the  disease 
may  occur  in  patients  who  are  already  suffering  from  the  effects  of  simple 
enlargement  of  the  prostate,  the  early  symptoms  may  closely  resemble  those 
occasioned  by  a  stone  in  the  post-prostatic  pouch  or  an  attack  of  subacute 
prostatitis.  Digital  examination  by  the  rectum  will  probably  detect  a  hard, 
ill-defined  mass,  occupying  the  situation  of  the  prostate,  nodular  on  the 
surface,  and  often  peculiarly  fixed.  It  is  slightly  tender  on  pressure.  The 
rapid  increase  in  size,  with  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  urine,  and  frequent 
hsematuria  and  increasing  pain,  will  reveal  the  true  nature  of  the  disease. 

'  The  vague  character  of  the  symptoms  of  carcinoma  of  the  prostate  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  a  primary  growth  in  the  bladder  may  be  explained  by  the 
different  nature  of  the  two  tumours.  Carcinoma  of  the  bladder  is  of  the 
squamous  variety  and,  as  a  rule,  rapidly  ulcerates,  whereas  the  deeply-seated 
glandular  carcinoma  of  the  prostate  may  reach  a  considerable  size  before 
ulceration  occurs. 

The  Treatment  is  palliative.  Morphia  suppositories  may  relieve  the  pain, 
and  if  the  symptoms  be  extreme,  drainage  of  the  bladder  may  be  required. 
Although  excision  of  the  prostate  for  carcinoma  has  been  performed  by  Billroth 
and  others,  the  operation  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  procedure  of  recognized 
usefulness. 
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CHAPTER  LXXI. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  URETHRA. 


URETHRITIS. 


Simple  Inflammation  of  the  Urethra  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in 
strumous,  rheumatic,  or  gouty  individuals,  from  slight  sources  of  irritation 
that  would  not  excite  it  in  more  healthy  constitutions.    In  strumous  children, 
it  may  arise  from  worms  in  the  intestines,  or  from  gastric  irritation  ;  and  in 
gouty  or  rheumatic  subjects,  it  appears  often  to  occur  in  connexion  with  an 
acid  state  of  the  urine.    Excessive  beer  drinking  may  cause  a  slight  discharge 
from  the  urethra— the  "  Biertripper  "  of  the  German  students.     In  other 
cases,  the  irritation  of  a  stricture,  the  passage  of  instruments,  or  ordinary  tjjj 
sexual  intercourse,  may  occasion  the  disease,  without  there  being  anything  of 
a  specific  character  about  it.    Contact  with  women  who  are  out  of  health, 
pregnant,  or  suffering  from  leucorrhoea,  often  gives  rise  to  local  irritation  of  >f 
this  kind.    Urethritis,  especially  when  arising  from  sexual  intercourse,  is  fr& 
quently  mistaken  for  gonorrhoea.    From  this  it  may,  as  a  rule,  be  distin 
guished  by  the  less  intense  degree  of  inflammation,  and  by  the  absence  of  the*' 
secondary  consequences  that  frequently  follow  true  gonorrhoea  ;  yet,  in  many 
instances,  the  diagnosis  is  extremely  difficult,  especially  from  the  subacute 
forms  of  gonorrhoea  that  are  common  in  London.    Increasing  experience 
seems  to  show  that  the  decision  as  to  the  gonorrhoeal  or  simple  character  of  a 
urethritis  is  best  determined  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  gonococcus  in 
the  discharges. 

Symptoms. — Urethritis  is  characterized  by  heat,  pricking,  and  tension 
about  the  urethra  for  a  day  or  two,  followed  by  muco-purulent  discharge,t 
often  rather  profuse,  and  accompanied  by  some  ardor  urinse.  The  symptoms 
are  not  severe,  and  the  disease  usually  subsides  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  teni 
days ;  but  sometimes  it  becomes  chronic,  especially  if  conjoined  with  stricture,; 
and  is  then  extremely  troublesome,  particularly  in  gouty  individuals. 

In  the  Treatment  of  urethritis  the  bowels  should  be  kept  open,  andt 
salines  freely  administered  ;  in  cases  in  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  thai 
the  affection  is  of  gouty  origin,  small  doses  of  colchicum,  in  combination  withl 
alkalies,  will  be  found  of  especial  service.  The  use  of  emollient  or  slightly^ 
astringent  injections,  such  as  opiate  lotions,  or  a  very  weak  solution  of  acetate* 
of  lead,  with  belladonna,  will  be  found  serviceable  as  the  disease  is  on  the« 
decline,  but  not  until  then  ;  and  when  the  affection  has  reached  a  chronic 
stage,  small  doses  of  copaiba  may  advantageously  be  administered.  The  diet* 
in  all  cases  should  be  of  the  blandest  character,  stimulants  of  all  kinds  beingi 
interdicted. 

If  the  disease  be  conjoined  with  slight  stricture,  it  may  not  unfrequently 
give  rise  to  temporary  retention  of  urine.   This  may,  however,  most  commonly. 
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be  readily  relieved  by  leeches  to  the  perinaeum,  the  warm  Wp-b^^h 
'^incrwith,  perhaps,  opiate  suppositories,  and  plenty  ^^-^^^IX""^'- 
The  catheter  should  not  be  used,  if  it  be  possible  to  give  relief  without  it. 


GONOBRHCEA. 


GonorrhcBa  is  a  specific  disease,  accompanied  by  inflammation  and  an  abun- 
aant  muco-purulent  discharge ;  affecting  the  urethra  most  commonly,  but  also 
rhe  other  mucous  membranes  of  the  genital  organs,  as  of  the  prepuce  and  the 
.lans  in  the  male,  and  of  the  vulva  and  vagina  in  the  fema  e. 

The  urethra  is  the  usual  seat  of  gonorrhoea  m  the  male  ;  and  the  disease 
may  be  looked  on  as  an  infective  urethritis.  Its  seat  of  greatest  intensity  is 
usually  the  fossa  navicularis  ;  but  it  may  extend  over  a  much  greater  surface 
•iffecting  the  entire  length  of  the  canal,  and  even  the  whole  mucous  hning  of 
the  bladder.  In  the  female  it  commonly  spreads  over  the  extensive  mucous 
surface  of  the  external  organs  of  generation,  and  sometimes  invades  the  uterus 

and  Fallopian  tubes.  - 1  j 

Cause.-Gonorrhcea  has  its  origin  in  the  female,  and  is  possibly  developed 
in  prostitutes  without  infection  from  the  male.  It  is  a  highly  infective 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina,  predisposed  to  by  the 
decomposition  of  retained  semen  and  of  foul  discharges,  the  result  of  repeated 
acts  of  indiscriminate  intercourse  without  proper  attention  to  cleanliness,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  clinically  where  urethritis  or  vaginitis  ends,  and  mtective 
o-onorrhoea  begins.  In  the  male,  gonorrhoea  arises  in  all  cases  from  communi- 
cation of  the  specific  poison  from  the  female  by  sexual  intercourse. 

The  poison  of  gonorrhoea  differs  entirely  from  those  of  the  venereal  diseases 
described  in  Chapter  XXXVL,  as  has  been  fully  proved  by  inoculation  ;  these 
diseases  not  being  capable  of  reproducing  one  another  in  any  circumstances. 
The  pus  of  gonorrhoeal  urethritis  always  contains  a  specific  organism— the 
gonococcus  of  Neisser,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  the  disease.  It  can 
readily  be  demonstrated  by  drying  a  thin  layer  of  the  pus  on  a  cover-glass  and 
staining  it  for  a  few  minutes  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  methyl-violet. 
The  goliococcus  occurs  in  pairs  or  groups,  and  is  met  with  in  the  interior  of 
the  epithelium  and  pus  cells.  The  organism  has  been  cultivated  outside  the 
body  in  fluid  media  and  on  blood-serum  and  gelatine  ;  and  inoculations  of  pure 
cultivations  into  the  normal  urethra  have  reproduced  the  disease.  _  Bokai 
inoculated  six  students  with  the  organism,  which  had  been  cultivated  in  suit- 
able fluids,  and  in  three  gonorrhoea  followed.  Bockhart  successfully  inoculated 
the  organism  in  the  urethra  of  a  man  after  it  had  been  cultivated  to  four 
generations  on  prepared  gelatine  ;  and  Bumm  produced  typical  gonorrhoea  by 
the  introduction  into  the  healthy  female  urethra  of  the  organism  cultivated  to 
the  twentieth  generation  on  blood-serum. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  gonococcus  is  not  distinguishable  by 
■  its  form  alone  from  other  varieties  of  diplococcus,  such  as  one  which  Lust- 
garten  and  Mannaberg  found  constantly  in  the  normal  urethra.  Roux  has, 
however,  shown  that  the  gonococcus  can  be  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  it 
does  not  stain  by  Gram's  method,  whereas  the  others  do.  Lustgarten  and 
Mannaberg  also,  found  in  the  normal  urethra  an  organism  like  the  smegma 
bacillus,  which  showed  the  same  staining  reactions  as  the  bacillus  tuberculosis,  and 
the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus.    Recent  observations  tend  to  show  that  the 
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chief  complications  of  gonorrhoea,  such  as  suppurating  bubo,  are  due  to  the 
associated  organisms  of  suppuration  and  not  to  the  gonococcus  itself. 

Tiie  suppurative  inflammation  of  gonorrhoea  has  these  peculiarities  :  ]  It 
has  a  distinct  and  lengthened  period  of  incubation  ;  2.  It  rapidly  propagates 
itself  along  the  mucous  tracts  that  it  affects ;  3.  It  is  contagious  in  the  highes' 
degree  not  only  when  the  pus  is  applied  to,  and,  as  it  were,  rubbed  into  the 
mucous  surfaces  of  the  generative  organs  during  coitus,  but  when  it  simply 
touches  other  mucous  surfaces  ;  and,  4.  It  is  sometimes  attended  with  remote 
constitutional  phenomena  partaking  of  a  pyasmic  character. 

Character.— Gonorrhoea  is  usually  looked  upon  as  a  purely  local  affection 
of  the  genital  organs;  but  although  in  the  early  stages  it  is  doubtless  a  strictly  » 
local  affection,  yet  it  is  occasionally  followed  by  a  train  of  very  characteristic 
phenomena,  that  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  in  any  other  light  than  as  the 
result  of  constitutional  infection  ;  the  more  so,  as  some  individuals  never  have 
gonorrhoea  without  the  disease  being  followed  by  these  sequences,  whilst  others 
are  altogether  exempt  from  them.    The  parts  that  are  secondarily  affected  are 
chiefly  the  fibrous  tissues,  and  the  mucous  and  cutaneous  surfaces.    The  affec- 
tions of  the  fibrous  tissues  give  rise  to  so-called  rheumatism  and  to  peculiar 
forms  of  inflammation  of  the  testicle  and  of  the  sclerotic.    The  affection  of  • 
the  mucous  membranes  displays  itself  in  specific  inflammation  of  the  eyes. 
The  occurrence  of  these  various  affections,  assuming  as  they  do  a  specific  type : 
so  distinctly  marked  that  they  can  at  once  be  characterized  as  gonorrhoeal,  . 
certainly  tends  to  show  that  the  disease  impresses  the  constitution  in  some  l 
peculiar  manner,  somewhat  analogous  to  syphilis  or  pysemia;  though  in  a  far  • 
minor  degree,  and  with  much  less  certainty,  than  these  diseases. 

The  Symptoms  of  gonorrhoea  in  the  male  may  be  divided  into  three 
stages  : — 1.  The  Incubative  Stage,  or  the  period  of  Irritation  ;  2.  The  Acute 
Inflammatory  Stage  ;  and  8.  The  Chronic  Stage. 

1.  Incubative  Stage. — The  first  stage,  that  of  irritation,  usually  comes  on  i 
from  two  to  three  days  after  connexion,  when  the  patient  begins  to  experience  e 
some  degree  of  heat,  itching,  and  general  irritation  about  the  penis.  The  lips  < 
of  the  urethra  are  somewhat  red  and  swollen  ;  its  orifice  gapes  ;  and,  on  i 
squeezing  it,  some  mucus  exudes.  This  stage  usually  continues  for  three  orr 
four  days  from  the  time  of  infection,  but  sometimes  for  six  or  eight,  when  it ' 
terminates  in  the  second,  which  is  one  of  active  inflammation. 

2.  Acute  or  Inflammatory  Stage. — The  discharge  now  becomes  abun-  - 
dant,  thick,  and  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour  ;  there  is  great  pain  in  making  : 
water,  with  considerable  heat  and  smarting,  and  the  urine,  which  flows  in  a  i 
diminished  stream,  is  passed  with  increased  frequency.  The  urethra  is  swollen, . 
firm,  and  cord-like  to  the  touch  ;  the  whole  penis,  indeed,  looks  red  and  turge- 
scent.  As  the  disease  advances,  and  the  bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra  becomes  • 
affected,  weight  and  tension  in  the  perinseum  will  be  complained  of.    If  the  • 
prostatic  portion  be  the  seat  of  disease,  there  will  be  heat  and  weight  about ; 
the  anus,  with  frequency  of  micturition  and  some  strangury.     During  the 
whole  of  this  period  there  is  generally  a  good  deal  of  constitutional  disturbance, 
restlessness,  and  fever. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  symptoms  in  this  stage  is  the  occurrence  of : 
Chordee,  which  consists  in  painful  erections  at  night,  with  a  twist  in  the 
body  of  the  penis,  which  is  usually  curved  downwards. 

3.  Chronic  Stage. — The  acute  symptoms  usually  continue  for  about  a  fort- 
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ni.ht  when  the  third  stage,  that  of  subacute  or  chronic  ^ "^^^^^^l^' f^f  J^^: 
Du  nc.  this  period  of  the  affection  the  inflammatory  symptoms  gradually  sub 
^     bu  a  thin  muco-purulent  discharge  continues,  with  some  ^^^^^^^^ 
ad  irritation  about  the  urethra,  and  occasional  smarting  m  P^^^^^ 
Under  proper  treatment,  this  usually  subsides  in  the  course  of  ^^^^^^ 
or  three  weeks;  but,  if  neglected,  or  in  certain  Jjj.tn 
many  months,  or  even  years,  then  degeneratmg  into  a  Gle  t.   In  P  opo^*^^°^^^ 
1  Continuance  of  the  afiFection  the  i^A^^^^f^T  symptoms  subside^^^  t^^^^^^ 
he  specific  and  contagious  character  does  not  disappear,  and  the  infection  may 
ont  nue  so  long  as  the  discharge  "keeps  np.    Hunter  mentions  the  case  of  a 
"ri  who  had  been  two  years  in  the  Magdalen  Hospital,  and  w^^ 
nerson  with  whom  she  had  connexion  immediately  after  she  left  that  mstitu 
tfon     ihe  persistence  of  the  contagion  of  gleet  is,  it  is  true,  more  marked  m 
women  than  in  men.    The  long  persistence  of  contagion  is  m  ^«««^<i;^^th  f  ^ 
fact  that  gonococci  have  been  found  in  the  urethral  discharge  many  months 
or  even  several  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  disease.    The  Fesence 
of  the  gonococcus  may  be  taken  as  proof  that  the  discharge  is  still  infectious, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  failure  to  demonstrate  the  organism  can  hardly  justify 
the'surgeonin  pronouncing  the  patient  free  from  any  risk  of  causing  mfection 
So  longt  indeed,  as  any  discharge  continues  from  the  male  urethra,  though  it 
be  but  a  daily  drop,  the  patient  must  be  looked  upon  as  infectious.  The 
importance  of  this  subject  is  obvious,  and  it  seems  certain  that  many  inflam- 
matory affections  of  the  pelvic  organs  occurring  in  newly-married  women  are 
due  to  infection  by  an  apparently  insignificant  urethral  discharge  m  the 

husband.  j  i.  „ 

The  severity  and  the  continuance  of  gonorrhoea  are  often  opposed  to  one 
another  Thus  the  disease  is  most  severe  in  young  and  plethoric  persons,  and 
in  first  attacks ;  but  it  is  most  difficult  of  cure  in  strumous  constitutions,  more 
especially  if  there  be  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  tendency  co  existing,  and  it  is  very 
troublesome  to  remove  after  repeated  attacks.  I  have  observed  repeatedly 
that  it  is  very  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  gleet  in  people  who  are  subject  to 

chronic  eczema.  . 

There  is  a  form  of  chronic  gleet  which  continues  very  persistently  after  an 
attack  of  gonorrhoeal  epididymitis.  In  these  cases  the  discharge  is  not  so 
much  urethral  as  testicular.  It  appears  to  proceed  from  the  increased  exuda- 
tion from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  secretory  and  efferent  structures  ot 
the  testis,  during  the  process  of  resolution  of  the  inflammation. 

The  length  of  time  that  the  infection  of  gleet  will  continue  in  both  sexes, 
but  especially  in  the  female,  makes  it  somewhat  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
poison  of  gonorrhoea  can  be  generated  de  novo,  as  it  is  not  improbable  that 
many  individuals  communicate  the  disease,  believing  themselves  to  be  perfectly 
cured,  though  still  sufl'ering  from  slight  gleet. 

Gleet.— The  term  gleet  is  applied  to  any  mucous  or  muco-purulent  discharge, 
which  is  very  small  in  amount  and  persists  for  an  indefinite  time  unaccom- 
panied by  any  other  obvious  symptoms.  This  condition  is  one  which  gives  rise 
to  great  mental  uneasiness  in  many  patients,  and  some  varieties  are,  moreover, 
liable  to  terminate  in  stricture  if  unrelieved.  The  correct  diagnosis  of  its 
nature  and  source  is,  therefore,  of  extreme  importance.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  necessary  to  remember  that  in  young  men  a  somewhat  copious  flow  of  mucus 
is  apt  to  accompany  an  erection  of  the  penis.    When,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
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an  erection  occurs  just  before  waking  in  the  morning,  the  mucus  may  be  fonnH 
ghieing  the  lips  of  the  urethra  togetiier,  and  may  be  mistaken  by  tiie  patient 
for  a  g^leet.  Again,  true  gonorrha3al  gleet  must  not  be  confounded  with  ni'o 
statorrhcea  (see  p.  1140).  Desormeaux  has  shown  that  a  true  gonoiTboea! 
gleet  IS  due  to  the  presence  of  chronically  inflamed  patches  of  mucous  mem 
brane  in  the  urethra.  These  patches  are  purplish  or  dark  red  in  colour 
whereas  the  uormal  urethra  is  a  pale  pink.  Sometimes  the  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane  is  covered  with  small  granulations,  like  those  seen  on  the 
conjunctiva  m  granular  lids.  This  condition  Desormeaux  calls  ''granular 
urethnhsy  The  patches  may  be  multiple,  but  more  often  there  is  only 
one  situated  in  the  bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra.  The  sijmptoms  of  such  a 
condition  are  the  following  :  A  slight,  sometimes  almost  colourless,  sometimes 
yellowish,  discharge  will  be  found  glueing  the  lips  of  the  urethra  together  in 
the  morning.  This  discharge  is  little  aflFected  by  diet -or  stimulants,  but  is 
usually  greatly  aggravated  by  connexion.  If  during  micturition  the  first 
few  drops  of  urine  be  passed  into  a  separate  vessel,  flocculi  of  mucus  and  pug 
are  seen  floating  in  it.  There  is  no  pain  or  discomfort  in  micturition,  but  the 
stream  may  be  slightly  narrowed,  and  a  few  drops  of  urine  may  be  retained 
in  the  urethra,  and  dribble  away  afterwards,  as  in  a  shght  stricture. 

In  a  large  number  of  cases  of  gleet  the  chronic  inflammatory  patches  in  the 
mucous  membrane  are  sufficient  to  cause  actual  narrowing,  or  rather  diminished 
extensibility  of  the  urethra;  so  constantly  indeed  is  this  the  case  that  the  presence 
of  a  chronic  gleet  may  almost  be  said  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  stricture. 
In  other  cases  the  gleet  may  be  due  to  a  chronic  inflammatory  discharge  from 
the  glands  and  follicles  of  the  urethra.  Hill  states  that  it  occasionally  arises 
from  small  vegetations  or  warts  situated  immediately  inside  the  meatus ;  he 
also  drew  special  attention  to  the  important  part  played  by  a  contracted 
meatus  in  causing  the  continuance  of  a  chronic  gleet. 

In  examining  the  urethra  in  a  case  of  gleet,  some  information  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  canal  may  be  obtained  by  the  passage  of  an  olive-headed 
bougie,  meatotomy  being,  if  necessary,  performed  to  allow  its  introduction 
(p.  1198).  If  an  inflamed  spot  be  present,  a  slight  feeling  of  resistance  will 
be  felt,  and  the  patient  will  complain  of  pain  as  the  bougie  passes  over  it. 
On  withdrawing  the  instrument  a  drop  of  blood  may  be  found  on  its  bulb. 

In  these  cases  the  most  rehable  information  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  the 
Endoscope.  In  its  simplest  form  this  consists  of  a  metal  tube  about  the 
size  of  a  No.  12  or  14  catheter,  down  which  light  may  be  thrown  with  a 
mirror  or  by  an  electric  lamp.  The  most  convenient  instrument  is  that  made 
by  Leiter  of  Vienna.  It  consists  of  a  straight  metal  tube  which  is  provided 
with  an  ebony  obturator  to  facilitate  its  introduction  into  the  urethra. 
The  expanded  ocular  end  of  the  instrument,  which  accurately  fits  into  the 
tube,  contains  a  small  electric  lamp  the  light  of  which  is  directed  down 
the  tube  by  means  of  a  mirror.  Before  introducing  the  endoscope,  10  minims 
of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine  should  be  injected  into  the  urethra  with 
an  Ultzmann's  syringe.  The  endoscope  is  then  passed  downwards  as  far 
as  the  bulb,  where  the  diseased  condition  which  causes  a  chronic  gleet  is 
most  commonly  situated.  Granular  patches  and  other  abnormal  conditions 
of  the  mucous  membrane  are  readily  recognized  by  an  experienced  observer, 
and,  moreover,  local  treatment  can  be  carried  out  more  accurately  through  the 
tube  than  in  any  other  way. 
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Antal  and  Hurry  Fcnwick  have  found  that  distension  of  the  penile  urethra 
by  the  iniection  of  air  facilitates  endoscopic  examination.    A  special  moain 
lion  of  Leiter's  instrument  has  been  constructed  for  this  purpose. 

Z  Treatment  of  Gonorrhoea  must  be  conducted  with  reference  to  the 
sta'e  of  the  dtea^e,  but  especially  with  regard  to  the  acuteness  of  the  mflam- 

"  adopt  what  has  been  termed  the  .......  treatment, 

du  ng  the  earLt  stages  of  gonorrhc^a  ;  indeed,  dnrmg  the  ^nM^.  period 
This  method  consists  dther  in  the  injection  of  a  very  strong  ^ohition  0  the 
nitrate  of  silver  into  the  urethra,  or  in  the  application  to  the  inflamed  mucous 
m em"^^^  strong  ointmen't  of  that  salt  by  means  of  a  bougie  smeared 
S  i  -  other  Surgeons,  again,  have  recommended  the  admmistration  of  very 
large  d^ses  of  copaiba  at  this  period.  These  various  plans  have,  however 
deservedly  fallen  into  disrepute.  I  have  on  several  occasions  seen  most  intense 
inflammation  produced  by  this  mode  of  treatment,  and  never,  in  any  case,  any 
aood  result.  Independently  of  this,  it  is  impossible  to  know  whether  the 
case,  in  the  earliest  stage,  will  prove  to  be  one  of  simple  urethritis  or  a  specific 

gonorrhoea.  „.       „  , , 

In  the  acuiB  inflammatory  stage,  attended  by  heat,  swelling  of  the  organ, 
o-reat  ardor  urinse,  and  abundant  muco-purulent  discharge,  the  activity  of  the 
treatment  must  be  proportioned  to  the  intensity  of  the  mflamniation.  it  this 
be  severe,  warm  hip-baths,  poppy  fomentations,  or  the  envelopment  of  the 
penis  in  warm  water-dressing,  will  be  of  essential  service.  At  the  same  time 
the  urine  must  be  diluted,  and  its  acidity  lessened,  by  the  patient  drinking 
large  quantities  of  alkaline  diluents— barley-water  or  Imseed-tea  containing 
carbonate  of  potassium  in  solution  ;  and  the  bowels  may  be  kept  m  action  by 
the  administration  of  saline  aperients.  Twenty  to  thirty  grams  of  carbonate 
of  potassium  or  a  drachm  of  citrate  of  potassium  with  twenty  or  thirty  minims 
of  tincture  of  hyoscyamus  in  an  ounce  of  camphor  water  should  be  given 
every  four  or  six  hours.  All  alcoholic  stimulants,  spices,  salt  food,  and  coffee 
must  be  avoided,  the  diet  being  restricted  to  light  slops,  and  perfect  rest 
enjoined.  By  such  means  as  these,  the  activity  of  the  inflammation  will  be 
gradually  lessened,  the  discharge  becoming  thinner,  the  smarting  in  mictu- 
rition less  severe,  and  the  erections  less  painful.  The  patient  should  also  be 
desired  to  pass  his  urine  frequently,  so  as  to  wash  the  urethra  clean. 

During  the  acute  inflammatory  stage  the  application  of  local  remedies  to 
the  urethra  has,  as  a  general  rule,  been  found  harmful,  but  since  the  nature 
of  the  virus  has  been  recognized,  the  use  of  germicide  injections  and  bougies 
has  been  tried  with  some  degree  of  success.  Watson  Cheyne  recommends  the 
use  of  iodoform  and  eucalyptus  bougies.  These  are  composed  of  iodoform, 
5  gr.  ;  oil  of  eucalyptus,  10  in  ;  oil  of  theobroma,  35  gr.  This  is  sufficient  to 
make  one  bougie  4  inches  long.  It  is  thus  used  :  the  patient  first  passes 
water  to  clean  the  urethra;  he  then  dips  the  bougie  in  carbolic  oil  (1  in  20) 
and  passes  it  quickly  into  the  urethra  before  it  becomes  softened  by  the  heat 
of  his  fingers.  It  must  be  pushed  in  with  a  pencil,  or  some  convenient 
instrument,  till  it  completely  disappears.  An  absorbent  pad  of  iodoform  or 
salicylic  wool  is  then  placed  over  the  end  of  the  penis,  and  covered  with  oiled- 
silk  or  gutta-percha  tissue  secured  by  a  strip  of  plaster.  The  patient  then 
refrains  from  making  water  as  long  as  possible.  One  bougie  may  be  used 
daily  for  two  or  three  days,  and  in  the  interval  some  simple  injection,  such  as 
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chloride  of  zinc  (gr.  i  to  -].),  or  sulpho-carbolate  of  zinc  (gr.  ii  to  ^i  ^  mav 
used.  Cheyue  states  that  by  these  means  the  inflammation  is  often  cut  sho  t 
and  a  cure  effected  in  a  week  or  ten  days  or  sooner.  If  it  fails  it  does  no 
harm.  One-twentieth  of  a  grain  of  perchloride  of  mercury  added  to  each 
bougie  IS  said  to  increase  the  certainty  of  their  action.  In  this  stage  also  the 
use  of  strong  injections  of  nitrate  of  silver  has  in  some  instances  been  followed 
by  a  rapid  cure.  Cotes,  who  gave  this  method  of  treatment  a  thorough  trial 
at  the-  Lock  Hospital,  proceeded  as  follows  :  An  endoscope  was  introduced  a« 
tar  as  the  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  extended,  this  bein^  often  as 
much  as  four  inches  by  the  third  day.  The  mucous  membrane  was  then  dried 
with  wool  mops.  A  wool  mop  soaked  in  a  10  grains  to  the  ounce  solution  of 
silver  nitrate  was  then  passed  down  the  tube  with  a  stylet  until  it  projected 
beyond  the  end.  By  withdrawing  the  endoscope  and  the  stylet  together  the 
nitrate  of  silver  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  whole  of  the  inflamed 
mucous  membrane.  A  hot  bath  was  given  at  night,  and  the  patient  kept  in 
bed  during  the  following  day.  A  saline  aperient  and  an  alkaline  mixture  were 
prescribed,  and  a  simple  injection,  such  as  weak  Condy's  fluid,  directed  to  be 
used  several  times  daily.  Cotes  treated  42  cases  in  this  way.  In  40  in  which 
the  disease  was  of  many  days'  duration,  the  average  duration  of  the  cure  wag 
twelve  days  ;  whilst  2  cases  of  only  two  days'  duration  were  cured  in  two 
days. 

During  the  second,  or  in  fact  in  all  stages  of  gonorrhoea,  much  harm  is  often 
done  by  applying  lint  to  the  penis.  This  does  not  absorb  the  discharge,  but 
rather  shuts  it  in.  It  is  better  to  put  the  penis  in  a  macintosh  gonorrhoea-bag, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  a  good-sized  piece  of  salicylic  wool  may  be  placed  to 
absorb  the  discharge. 

When  the  third  stage  of  the  disease  has  been  reached,  specific  treatment  may 
be  employed  with  great  advantage  ;  while,  if  recourse  were  had  to  it  at  an 
earlier  period,  it  would  certainly  increase  the  inflammation  and  give  the  patient 
much  distress.  Even  in  this  stage  the  specific  remedies,  such  as  copaiba  and 
cubebs,  must  be  cautiously  given  ;  the  Surgeon  feeling  his  way  with  them,  and 
being  prepared  to  discontinue  them  if  he  find  that  they  increase  the  irritation. 
Should  the  disease,  however,  from  the  commencement,  have  assumed  a  subacute 
character,  the  specific  treatment  may  with  safety  be  adopted  at  a  much  earlier 
period. 

Copaiba  and  cubebs  are  extensively  used  in  this  stage  of  gonorrhoea.  Of 
these,  copaiba  is  the  less  irritating,  and  consequently  more  generally  to 
be  preferred.  It  may  be  administered  in  a  variety  of  ways  :  in  capsule,  pill, 
draught,  or  extract.  The  capsule  is  generally  to  be  preferred,  on  account  of 
the  nauseous  taste  being  thus  more  completely  disguised  ;  but  in  many  cases 
it  acts  with  more  certainty,  and  with  better  eifect,  if  given  in  either  of  the 
other  forms.  When  the  capsules  are  given,  the  patient  may  take  from  six 
to  eight  or  ten  in  the  day,  and  should  at  the  same  time  have  an  alkahne 
mixture,  which  increases  materially  the  eflFect  of  the  drug.  A  y&yj  excellent 
mode  of  administering  copaiba  is  to  rub  it  down  into  a  mass  with  burnt 
magnesia,  and  to  let  the  patient  take  about  a  drachm  of  this  paste  three 
times  a  day,  in  a  bolus  wrapped  in  wafer-paper  ;  or,  if  the  taste  be  not  much 
objected  to,  he  may  take  it  most  advantageously  in  mucilage,  with  liquor 
potassge  and  tincture  of  hyoscyamus. 

In  some  relaxed  constitutions,  and' more  particularly  after  fi'equent  claps, 
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iTo    ube^^^^^^^^  occasionally  been  observed  as  the  result  0 

r/^^  oL^^^      Oil  of  yellow  sandal  wood       -^^-^  ^^^^^^^^^ 
wifh  idvantao-e  though  its  action  is  somewhat  uncertain.    It  may  be  given 
Tn  capsdef     d^s  not  exceeding  twenty  minims  three  times  a  day,  or  the 
yoXg  foi^da  will  be  found  useful  :  oil  of  sandal  wood,  5.3.  ti^gacanth  in 
nnwrlPr  Xss  water  to  ^viii.  ;  one  ounce  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 
'7t     dmi^lt  ^hird  stage  of  gonorrhea  that  Injections  may  advantage- 
ously be  used!   Much  andWy  unfounded  prejudice  exists  against  their  use 
niL  minds  of  many  ;  but  siJely  it  is  as  safe  to  apply  proper  W  appl.- 
tions  to  an  inflamed  urethra  as  it  is  to  an  inflamed  conjunctiva  5  ^^j^  ^he  bad 
con^eauences  such  as  stricture  and  inflamed  testicle,  which  have  sometimes 
bee^?eSto  their  use,  have  either  been  due  rather  to  the  long  continuance 
and  to  the  severity  of  the  disease  itself  than  to  the  remedies  employed  01  to 
their  application  at  too  early  a  stage  or  of  too  great  a  strength.    It  is  m  ong- 

*  standing  cases  of  gonorrhoea,  in  which  the  discharge  continues  for  months  01 
years,  that  stricture  follows,  not  in  cases  of  ordinary  duration  ;  and  it  is  the 
result  of  the  chronic  inflammatory  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
has  no  more  to  do  with  the  injections  than  with  the  copaiba  or  salines  which 
the  patient  may  have  taken.    As  the  ardor  urinse  subsides,  emolhent  and 
shc^htly  astringent  injections  may  be  used.    Perhaps  the  best  is  permanganate 
of  zinc  in  the  strength  of  one,  or  rarely  two,  grains  to  eight  ounces  of  distilled 
water    Berkeley  Hill  found  this  injection  very  free  from  irritating  properties, 
and  most  useful  except  in  very  chronic  cases  ;  of  70  cases  in  which  he  used  it,  10 
were  cured  and  54  much  improved,  in  4  it  had  no  efl'ect,  and  in  2  it  increased  the 
discharge.    Chloride  of  zinc  (gr.  i  to  the  5I)  and  sulpho-carbolate  of  zinc 
(gr.  ij.  to  the  3i.)  are  often  useful.  Extract  of  opium  or  extract  of  belladonna  is 
frequently  added  to  urethral  injections  to  allay  the  irritation  which  they  are  apt 
to  cause.    The  permanganate  should,  however,  always  be  used  alone,  as  it  forms 
an  almost  explosive  mixture  with  some  vegetable  extracts.    As  the  disease 
subsides,  a  stronger  astringent  is  required,  and  then  one  or  two  grains  of  the 
acetate  of  zinc  may  be  added  to  each  ounce  of  the  injection  ;  or  a  weak 
solution  of  the  sulphate  may  be  employed,  gr.  ij.  to  each  ounce  of  water.  In  the 

■  later  stages  Hill  found  the  sulphates  of  zinc,  alumina,  copper,  and  iron  very 
useful.  He  frequently  prescribed  them  together,  thus  :  sulphate  of  zinc  30  to 
40  grains,  alum  30  to  40  grains,  sulphate  of  iron  20  grains,  and  sulphate  of 
copper  2  grains,  in  eight  ounces  of  water.  During  the  whole  of  this  stage,, 
the  diet  and  ^habits  of  life  must  be  carefully  regulated,  and  all  stimulants 
interdicted.  The  injections  should  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  the  discharge 
has  ceased  ;  unless  this  be  done,  they  may  re-induce  it. 
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u  J]  w  r        '"f  ^'^^^^/V^  importance.    A  glass  syn.^ge  should  always  be 
u  ed  with  a  siP.ooth  rounded  nozzle.    The  patient  sitting  on  the  edge  of  th 
chair  and  holding  ujD  the  penis,  should  carefully  insert  the  end  of  the  syrin! 
between  the  hps  of  the  urethra,  and  then  slowly  throw  in  the  injection  a.  f! 
as  It  will  go    Although  the  inflammation  is  usually  at  first  confined  to  th 
anterior  portion  0  the  urethra,  yet  it  in  most  cases  extends  to  the  bulb,  and 
the  injection  should  be  applied  to  the  whole  length  of  the  inflamed  mucous 
membrane     If  any  enter  the  bladder  this  is  of  no  consequence,  as  it  will 
immediately  be  decomposed  by  the  salts  and  mucus  of  the  urine 

Instead  of  the  ordinary  glass  syringe,  the  injector  (Fig.  908)  may  advan- 
tageously be  used.  By  it,  the  injection  is  thrown  from 
behind  forwards,  so  that  when  passed  beyond  the  inflamed 
part  it  washes  out  tlie  discharge,  instead  of  forcing  it 
further  on. 

Treatment  of  Gleet.— In  gleet,  much  difficulty  will 
often  be  experienced  in  curing  the  patient  of  his  dis- 
charge. Here  much  depends  not  only  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  proper  remedies,  but  on  care  being  taken 
to  regulate  his  habits  of  life.  It  will  constantly  be 
found  that,  after  the  disease  has  apparently  been 
cured,  excesses  at  table,  and  more  especially  the 
drinking  of  beer,  or  of  effervescing  or  acid  wines,  will 
bring  back  the  discharge.  It  will  return  also  after 
connexion,  though  it  have  previously  ceased  entirely. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  strumous,  gouty,  or  rheu- 
matic subjects,  in  whom  all  urethral  inflammations 
are  with  difficulty  removed.  In  these  cases,  then,  absti- 
nence from  alcoholic  liquids  and  dietetic  stimulants,  and 
a  continent  life  must  be  strictly  enjoined  ;  but  the  local 
treatment  requires  careful  attention. 

In  the  early  stages  of  gleet  an  attempt  may  be  made 
to  cure  it  by  injections.  For  this  purpose  somewhat 
stronger  solutions  are  required  than  in  the  more  acute 
period  of  the  disease.  Sulphate  of  copper  will  often  be 
found  useful,  commencing  with  half  a  grain  to  the  ounce, 
and  gradually  increasing  it  to  one  or  even  two  grains. 
Tannic  acid  in  the  strength  of  from  two  to  four  grains  to  the  ounce  will 
sometimes  check  the  discharge.  Soluble  bougies,  similar  to  those  already 
described,  but  containing  tannic  acid,  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  acetate  of  lead, 
are  often  of  great  service.  These,  combined  with  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  copaiba  and  cubebs,  or  the  perchloride  of  iron,  may  effect  a 
cure.  If  these  do  not  succeed,  the  occasional  passage  of  a  full-sized  bougie 
is  of  the  greatest  use.  If  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  be  small  meatotomy  should 
be  the  first  step  in  the  treatment.  The  meatus  must  also  be  examined  for 
warty  growths,  which  may  keep  up  the  discharge. 

When  the  disease  has  become  very  chronic,  and  has  assumed  the  form  of 
granular  urethritis,  it  is  difficult  of  cure  ;  for,  as  Desormeaux  pointed  out,  no 
injection,  which  the  healthy  portion  of  the  urethra  is  capable  of  bearing,  will 
have  much  effect  upon  the  inflamed  patch.  He  therefore  recommended  the 
application  of  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  through  the  endoscope. 
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This  treatment  has  proved  most  satisfactory.    The  granular  patches  are  dried 
Inl  mTwool  mops  and  are  then  touched  with  a  mop  soaked  m  a  sohition 
ni^elf  sir,  ?0  to  .0  grains  to  the  ounce,  accorW       —  ^ 
cono-estion.    In  the  absence  of  the  endoscope  the  so  ution  may  be  appl  ea  by 
con  esuoi  .     rpj^-g  ^^j^gigts  of  a  hollow  bulbous 

means  01  b-uyons  mjeciui  v-^  ^n-       '  ^  „      .  „^     tKo  Vmlhnns 

sound  perforated  in  the  bulb,  and  fitted  with  a  small  syrmge    The  bulbous 
0  nd  having  been  passed  down  the  urethra  till  the  exact  situation  of  the 
nCed  spot  is  found  by  the' tenderness  and  slight  clmg  before  mentioned 
he  perforated  head  is  held  fixed  at  the  diseased  spot  and  a  few  drops  of  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (tea  to  twenty  grams  to  be  ounce  of  water  are 
injected.    The  patient  should  pass  urine  immediately  be  ore  the  injection 
and  not  again  for  some  hours  if  possible.    Berkeley  Hill,  who  had  great 
experience  of  this  mode  of  treatment,  states  that,  if  the  patient  keep  quiet  for 
some  time  after,  no  complications  are  likely  to  follow  ;  but  neglect  of  these 
precautions  mav  be  followed  by  swelled  testicle  or  even  perineal  abscess. 
After  the  operation  a  mixture  containing  citrate  of  potassium  and  hyo- 
scyamus  should  be  prescribed  and  a  weak  astringent  injection  should  be 
used  between  the  different  sittings,  of  which  several  may  be  required.  The 
passac^e  of  bougies  for  a  short  time  is  usuaUy  necessary  to  complete  the  cure. 
Otis  of  ifew  York,  is  of  opinion  that  every  prolonged  gleet  is  the  result  of  a 
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narrowing  of  the  canal,  and  he  recommends  internal  urethrotomy  as  a  cure- 
cutting  the  urethra  up  to  its  normal  size  by  the  method  described  under  the 
treatment  of  stricture  of  the  urethra.  The  operation  is  somewhat  severe,  and 
should  never  be  resorted  to  till  all  other  means  have  failed. 

The  treatment  of  gleet  may  therefore  be  summed  up  as  follows  :  The  patient 
must  be  carefully  examined,  in  order  to  detect,  if  possible,  some  constitutional 
condition,  such  as  struma,  gout,  or  rheumatism,  which  may  serve  as  a  guide  to 
general  treatment,  diet,  and  use  of  stimulants.    Change  of  air  and  sea-bathing 
are  often  of  essential  service.    The  orifice  of  the  urethra  must  be  enlarged,  if 
necessary.    Warty  growths  or  suppurating  folhcles  at  the  orifice  may  be 
touched  with  nitrate  of  silver.    If  they  are  not  found,  the  electuary  of  cubebs 
and  copaiba,  or  one  composed  of  cubebs  and  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  may  be 
administered  with  advantage,  and  the  injections  recommended  for  the  chronic 
stage  of  gonorrhea  may  be  persevered  with.  Should  these  fail,  and  should  the 
olive-headed  sound  give  distinct  evidence  of  a  tender  spot,  and  perhaps  a  slight 
narrowing  of  the  urethra,  the  passage  of  a  full-sized  metallic  bougie  every 
second  or  third  day  should  be  tried.    If,  after  a  fair  trial,  this  also  fail,  the 
application  of  nitrate  of  silver,  by  means  of  the  endoscope,  or  with  Guyou's  in- 
jector, must  ijcxt  be  had  recourse  to,  followed  by  mild  injections  and  the  passage 
of  bougies  ;  and,  lastly,  if  everything  else  have  failed,  and  a  distinct  narrowing 
of  the  canal  be  present,  internal  urethrotomy  may  be  tried  as  a  last  resource. 
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Complications  of  Gonorrhcea.-aonorrhoea,  when  acute  or  virulent 
seldom  runs  its  course  without  local  complications  of  some  kind  the  result  of 
the  propagation  of  the  inflammation  to  neighbouring  parts,  often  of  considerabl 
severity,  and  occasionally  even  hazardous  to  life  :-such  as  chordee  phimosifi 
sympathetic  bubo,  perimeal  abscess,  irritability  of  the  bladder,  retention  of 
urine,  ha3morrhagc  from  the  urethra,  &c.  Many  of  these  complications  present 
no  special  features,  but  require  to  be  treated  on  general  principles,  without 
reference  to  their  specific  cause.    Others  demand  more  special  management 
and  these  we  may  briefly  consider  here.  ' 

Inflammation  of  the  Lymphatics  of  the  Penis  may  occur,  stretching 
along  the  sides  and  dorsum  of  the  penis  in  the  form  of  hard  threadlike  lines 
with  much  redness  and  oedema  of  the  integuments,  and  general  swelling  of  the 
organ,  the  glans  in  these  cases  often  assuming  a  turgid  aspect  and  a  dull 
brick-rcd  colour.  This  condition  is  a  very  serious  one,  as  it  may  lead  to  one 
of  two  consequences,  or  both  may  ensue,  viz.,  inflammation  and  suppuration 
of  the  inguinal  glands,  or  blood-poisoning.  It  is  the  latter  result  that  drives 
rise  to  the  most  serious  constitutional  effects  in  gonorrhoea,  closely  resembling 
the  less  severe  forms  of  pyaemia. 

Chordee,  or  painful  erection  of  the  penis,  with  twist  of  the  organ,  coming 
on  at  night,  is  often  a  most  distressing  and  troublesome  symptom.  It  is  usually 
best  relieved  by  the  application  of  cold  to  the  part,  and  the  administration  at 
bedtime  of  a  pill  composed  of  gr.  j.  of  opium  with  gr.  v.  of  camphor.  Kicord 
recommends  a  suppository  of  camphor  and  opium,  gr.  x.  of  camphor  and  gr.  j. 
of  the  watery  extract  of  opium,  to  be  introduced  into  the  rectum  an  hour 
before  bedtime,  as  the  best  means  of  removing  the  tendency  to  chordee.  Full 
•doses  of  bromide  of  potassium  are  sometimes  of  use. 

Acute  Prostatitis,  presenting  all  the  symptoms  described  on  p.  1138,  and 
in  rare  cases  terminating  in  abscess,  is  an  occasional  complication.  It  must 
be  treated  as  there  described. 

Chronic  Prostatitis  is  rather  a  sequel  of  gonorrhoea  than  a  complication. 
Its  symptoms  and  treatment  have  already  been  described  (p.  11.39). 

Inflammation  of  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder  with  Strangury  and 
Dysuria  is  not  an  uncommon  complication.  It  arises  from  exposure  to  cold 
or  wet  during  a  clap,  and  occasionally  irom  the  use  of  too  strong  injections. 
The  discharge  may  beconie  less  when  the  symptoms  of  the  deeper  inflammation 
set  in.  When  the  neck  of  the  bladder  only  is  inflamed,  the  urine  remains  acid, 
and  contains  but  a  slight  excess  of  mucus.  Frequency  of  micturition,  often 
excessive,  and  accompanied  by  the  most  severe  pain,  forms  the  most  prominent 
symptom.  Pus  and  blood  may  escape  with  the  last  few  drops  of  urine.  It 
is  distinguished  from  acute  prostatitis  by  rectal  examination,  when  absence 
of  prostatic  swelling  and  tenderness  will  be  recognized.  The  inflammation  in 
many  cases  is  less  acute,  especially  when  it  comes  on  in  the  third  or  fourth 
week  of  the  clap.  In  the  acute  form  leeches  to  the  perinseum,  hot  baths  and 
fomentations,  and  full  doses  of  Dover's  powder,  or  of  hyoscyamus  and  potash, 
will  afford  much  relief.  If  the  pain  is  very  severe,  a  morphia  suppository 
must  be  inserted  into  the  rectum.  In  more  chronic  cases  the  administration 
of  the  perchloride  of  iron,  with  belladonna  suppositories,  will  be  beneficial. 

Cystitis,  of  an  acute  character,  may  occur  by  the  extension  of  the  urethral 
inflammation.  The  urethral  discharge  diminishes  as  the  symptoms  of  cystitis 
come  on,  or  ceases,  as  in  epididymitis  ;  the  patient  is  seized  with  intolerable 
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and  frequent  dysnria,  strangury,  and  general  f^^^-^^^/^f  j:^^;^?;.  ^ 
Lomes  loaded  with  muco-pus,  and  may  be  fetid  and  alkaline    Ihe  condition 
fpe'lous     There  is  danger  to  life  if  the  constitution  be  broken  and  h  i.  is 
1ms  dancer  of  prolonged  or  possibly  intractable  subacute  cystitis.  Indeed 
f  bXvrthat  mfny  of  the  cases  of  chronic  cystitis,  with  muco-pus  m  the 
r?ne  Ind  perhaps  atony  of  the  bladder  occurring  in         1-aged  men,  may 
be  traced  back  to  the  influence  of  a  gonorrhoea  contracted  in  early  hfe.  ihe 
of  this  condition  consists  in  the  enrployment  of       ^onna  j  X!^^ 
suppositories  ;  the  frequent  use  of  warm  hip-baths  ;  the  application  of  fomen 
tations  to  the  perinseum  and  hot  poultices  to  the  pubic  region.    The  free 
administration  of  opium  is  often  of  great  use,  and  an  occasional  dose  of 
calomel  should  be  given  to  relieve  the  bowels.    As  the  cystitis  subsides,  the 
urethral  discharge  reappears. 

Pyelitis  and  Nephritis  are  very  rare  complications  of  gonorrhoea. 
Murchison  has  recorded  two  cases  in  which  death  rapidly  followed  extension 
to  the  kidney,  with  coma  and  delirium.  In  a  case  lately  m  University 
Colleo-e  Hospital,  a  slight  urethral  discharge  was  followed  by  pam  m  the  course 
of  the  ureter,  and  the  symptoms  of  pyelitis.  The  disease  assumed  a  chrome 
form  the  pus  in  the  urine  being  very  abundant.  Gonorrhoeal  rheumatism  ot 
a  severe  form  set  in  at  the  same  time.  After  about  two  years  the  patient  par- 
tially regained  health,  the  amount  of  pus  becoming  very  small.  In  another  case, 
a  large  renal  abscess  formed  some  time  after  an  attack  of  gonorrhoea,  to  which 
it  seemed  to  be  directly  attributable.  The  abscess  was  aspirated  twice,  and  the 
patient  recovered,  but  at  his  death  some  years  after,  the  kidney  was  found  to 
be  shrivelled  to  a  small  mass  of  fibrous  tissue. 

Retention  of  Urine  from  Gonorrhoea  may  set  in  at  any  period  of  the 
acute  stage.  The  obstruction  is  usually  dependent  on  congestion  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra.  Leeches  to  the  perinseum, 
the  warm  hip-bath,  and  opiate  suppositories,  will  probably  afi'ord  relief.  It  is 
always  desirable  to  avoid  using  the  catheter,  as  it  is  apt  to  lacerate  the  inflamed 
mucous  membrane, and  thus  to  occasion  troublesome  bleeding ;  audit  will  always 
produce  much  pain,  and  increased  irritation  of  the  canal.  Should,  however, 
the  retention  not  give  way  to  the  means  above  indicated,  it  will  be  necessary 
very  carefully  to  introduce  a  full-sized  instrument,  which  will  enter  the  bladder 
as  easily  as  a  smaller  one  and  with  less  risk  of  injury  to  the  tender  walls  of  the 
canal.  If  an  old  stricture  complicates  the  acute  gonorrhoea  the  difiiculty  in 
passing  a  catheter  may  be  very  great.  When  the  catheter  has  been  introduced, 
it  is  often  somewhat  difiicult  to  determine  whether  it  should  be  left  in  or  taken 
out.  If  it  be  left  in,  inflammation  is  increased  ;  if  it  be  taken  out,  the  Surgeon 
may  not  be  able  easily  to  introduce  it  again.  If,  therefore,  it  have  been  intro- 
duced without  much  difficulty,  it  is  better  to  withdraw  it  after  the  bladder  has 
been  emptied  ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  catheter  have  been  passed  with 
great  difficulty,  and  be  firmly  grasped  by  spasm,  it  should  be  left  in. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  retention  may  be  due  to  more  serious  con- 
ditions :  to  prostatitis,  to  abscess  in  the  prostate  or  the  perinasum,  or  to  in- 
flammatory exudation  in  the  tissues  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  In  these 
circumstances,  active  measures  will  be  required,  with  the  use  of  the  catheter 
twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  probably  free  incisions  into  the  perinseum, 
if  there  be  pus  6r  urine  extravasated  into  that  region. 

Hsemorrhage  from  the  Urethra  may  occur  either  as  the  result  ofchordee. 
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and  consequent  rnptiire  of  some  blood-vessels  of  the  corpus  sponaiosum  asth*. 
consequence  of  attempts  at  passing-  the  catheter,  or  as  a  simple  oozim  i^om  Z 
inflamed  mucous  membrane.  Most  commonly  it  may  Ije  arrested  by  the  an 
plication  of  ice.  If  it  be  apparently  due  to  intense  inflammatory  hyperajmia 
leeches  may  be  applied  externally  followed  by  hot  fomentations.  Siiould  it  be 
abundant,  the  introduction  of  a  large  gum-elastic  catheter,  and  pressure  bv 
means  of  a  bandage  to  the  penis  or  perinffium,  will  arrest  it. 

Urethral  or  Peri-Urethral  Abscess  occasionally  forms  in  gonorrhoea 
It  is  supposed  to  result  from  inflammation  culminating  in  suppuration  takin? 
place  in  one  of  the  lacunae  or  glands  of  the  mucous  membrane.  An' abscess 
may  form  at  any  part  of  the  urethra,  but  the  two  most  common  situations  are 
near  the  end  of  the  penis  and  in  the  region  of  the  bulb.  It  is  possible  that  in 
many  cases  the  pus  may  be  discharged  into  the  urethra  without  being  recog- 
nized ;  but  if  the  collection  of  pus  reaches  any  size  it  points  towards  the 
surface.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  glans  it  forms  a  rounded  swelliirr 
usually  projecting  under  or  to  one  side  of  the  frsenum.  It  is  tender  on 
pressure,  and  the  parts  round  are  swollen  and  oedematous.  It  should  be 
opened  as  early  as  possible  lest  it  burst  into  the  urethra,  after  which,  as  the 
aperture  is  usually  insufiicient  to  drain  the  cavity,  a  second  opening  will  form 
on  the  surface,  leaving-  a  fistula,  which  is  very  troublesome  to  heal." 

When  the  abscess  is  situated  in  the  region  of  the  bulb,  it  forms  a  hard,  tender 
swelling  in  the  perineum,  constituting  one  of  the  varieties  of  fmcml  abscess. 
In  this  situation,  also,  if  opened  early  by  a  free  incision  in  the  middle  line,  it 
will  be  found  to  have  no  communication  with  the  urethra,  and  will  quickly 
heal  without  leaving  a  fistula.  If  it  be  not  opened  in  time,  it  may  burrow 
widely  beneath  the  accelerator  urinse,  and  the  expansion  from  it  covering  tLie 
penis.  Under  these  circumstances  it  may  be  felt  both  at  the  root  of  the  penis 
and  in  the  perineum,  and  there  may  be  considerable  swelling  of  the  scrotum. 
The  incision  in  such  a  case  should  be  made  behind  the  scrotum  only.  If  left 
too  long,  a  communication  with  the  urethra  may  have  taken  place,  but 
provided  the  incision  is  made  in  the  perinEeum  only,  it  will  heal  without 
difficulty. 

Sequences  of  Gonorrhoea. — The  sequences,  or  more  remote  complications 
of  gonorrhoea,  are  partly  local  and  partly  constitutional.  Amongst  the  local 
we  find  more  particularly  Warts  about  the  prepuce  and  glans  or  within  the 
urethral  orifice,  which  require  to  be  treated  by  excision  or  caustics  ;  and 
Stricture,  the  management  of  which  is  fully  described  elsewhere.  In  some 
cases,  also,  in  consequence  of  extravasation  of  blood,  or  inflammatory  exudation 
into  the  corpus  spongiosum  or  the  corpora  cavernosa,  limited  and  localized 
Induration  and  Thickening  of  the  Fenis  may  result,  attended  by 
chordee,  painful  erections,  and  a  permanent  twist  in  the  organ.  In  such 
conditions  as  these,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  produce  absorption  of  the 
effused  mass,  by  the  administration  of  small  doses  of  perchloride  of  mercury, 
with  the  inunction  of  iodide  of  lead  ointment. 

After  the  cure  of  a  clap  that  has  been  of  long  continuance,  the  generative 
organs  are  often  left  in  a  wealc  and  ii'ritahJe  stale ;  the  penis,  scrotum,  and 
spermatic  cords  being  lax  and  elongated,  often  with  painful  and  dragging 
sensations  about  the  cords  and  groins. 

Besides  the  strictly  local  complications  of  gonorrhoea,  certain  sequences,  to 
which  some  constitutions  are  especially  liable,  occasionally  occur  as  the  result 
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nf  this  disease  •  viz  ,  inflammation  of  the  testes  and  of  the  eyes,  ^nd  rheuma- 

•  n'^^  Sr  Vf  U  as  the  affections  of  the  eyes  and  ^^^^^^^^^  -y 
local  or  constitutional;  the  others  are  clearly  constitutional       he  cons 
Sal  effects  of  gonorrhoea  offer  characters  tha  have  some  an  °gy  to j^^^^^^^^ 
nresented  by  the  chronic  and  subacute  forms  of  pyemia.    This  ^ 
S  the  case  in  monarthritic  inflammation  of  the  knee  or  wrLst,  leadmg  to 
disorganization  or  permanent  ankylosis  of  the  joint.  H.P«P«Pnneiices 

Gonorrhceal  Epididymitis  is  certainly  the  most  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
It  almost  invariably  affects  only  one  testis,  and  commences  in  the  epididynn  , 
lllr^  eTends  \o  the  body  of  the  organ.    It  usually  occurs  m  indivi^^^^^^ 
who  have  a  lax  and  long  scrotum,  with  very  P^^^^^^^^^^f 
in  before  the  third  week  after  the  occurrence  of  gonorrhoea  but  may  occur  at 
any  pe  iod  du  ing  the  continuance  of  the  discharge,  though  it  is  more  fi-equent 
Sen  the  fifth  and  sixth  weeks  than  at  any  other  time.    In  cases  0  g  ee  , 
also  it  not  uncommonly  occurs  at  a  later  period.    In  many  instances  it  is 
S  lid  to  some  shght  injury-a  blow,  or  squeeze,  received  during  the  con- 
"e  of  the  gonorrh  J  ;  but  in  some  cases  it  would  ^Ppe- to  anse^^^^^^ 
extension  of  the  inflammation  along  the  ejaculatory  duct.    It  ^a  foimei^ 
believed  to  arise  in  some  cases  from  so-called  metastasis  of  inflammation  from 
the  urethra  to  the  testis.    That  the  disease  commences  in  tlie  epididymis  may 
be  advanced  in  support  of  the  first  opinion  ;  whilst  the  fact  that  the  discharge 
usuaUy  ceases  when  the  inflammation  of  the  testicle  comes  on  and  returns  as 
it  subsides,  has  been  adduced  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  its  metastatic 
orio-in    Curling  was  of  opinion  that  the  diminution  of  discharge  is  due  to 
counter-irritation,  as  he  had  seen  a  case  in  which  the  urethral  discharge 
ceased,  although  the  orchitis  had  been  occasioned  by  a  blow.    As  tne 
symptoms  and  treatment  of  gonorrhceal  inflammation  of  the  testicle  present 
nothing  pecdiar,  I  shall  reserve  their  consideration  until  I  come  to  speak  of 
diseases  of  this  organ.    Gonorrhceal  epididymitis  is  apt  to  be  followed 
by  long-continued  gleet,  consequent  on  the  exudation  from  the  Immg  mem- 
branes^of  the  vas  deferens,  and  the  secretory  apparatus  of  the  testes. 

Gonorrhceal  Inflammation  of  the  Vesiculae  Seminales  is  probably 
more  common  than  is  generally  supposed,  for  as  Jordan  Lloyd,  who  has  drawn 
special  attention  to  this  complication,  has  pointed  out,  its  symptoms  closely 
resemble  those  of  prostatitis.  These  are  painful  and  frequent  micturition, 
painful  defEPcation,  with  occasionally  painful  emissions  and  priapism.  On 
rectal  examination  the  vesicute  are  felt  as  elongated  swelUngs  above  the 
prostate.  The  inflammation  of  these  bodies  is  no  doubt  due  to  direct  extension 
from  the  urethra.    The  Treatment  is  the  same  as  for  acute  prostatitis. 

Gonorrhceal  Inflammation  of  the  Eyes  is  fortunately  not  of  very 
common  occurrence.    It  may  affect  either  the  conjunctiva  or  the  sclerotic. 

Gonorrhceal  Conjunctivitis  is  one  of  the  most  destructive  forms  of 
purulent  ophthalmia,  giving  rise  not  unfrequently,  in  the  course  of  forty-eight 
hours,  to  the  most  intense  chemosis,  with  opacity  and  softening  of  the  cornea, 
followed  by  staphyloma  and  escape  of  the  aqueous  humour.  It  results  from 
direct  infection  of  the  conjunctival  sac  with  the  gonorrhceal  discharge.  In 
the  majority  of  instances  only  one  eye  is  affected  ;  but,  in  some,  both  are 
involved  to  an  equal  extent.  The  disease  commences  with  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  conjunctival  inflammation  ;  itching  and  swelling  of  the  eyelids, 

•  velvety  redness  of  the  conjunctiva,  muco-purulent  discharge,  with  much 
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lachrymatiou.  The  chemosis  sets  in  early,  and  is  very  severe  •  and  nnl„ 
treatment  aflbrd  speedy  relief,  the  consequences  are  most  disastrous  to  ;isfon 

^rrmW.-rhe  prevention  of  purulent  ophthalmia  in  new-born  children  a, 
the  result  of  infection  by  the  vaginal  discharges  of  the  mother,  should  consis 
in  the  use  of  a  vaginal  douche  of  1  in  2000  perchloride  of  mercury  As  soon 
as  possible  after  birth  the  child's  eyes  should  be  washed  with  weak  boric  lotion 
and  a  few  drops  of  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  introduced  into 
the  conjunctival  sac,  as  recommended  by  Cr(^d6.  For  the  rehef  of  gonorrhoea! 
ophthalmia  active  measures  are  required.  The  patient  must  be  confined  to  a 
dark  room,  the  bowels  must  be  kept  regular,  and  a  moderate  diet  allowed  • 
much  relief  may  be  given  by  the  extraction  of  a  small  amount  of  blood  from 
the  temple  by  leeches.  The  most  useful  topical  agent  that  we  possess  is  the 
nitrate  of  silver.  This  should  be  freely  applied  with  a  camel's-hair  pencil  in 
the  strength  of  15  or  20  grains  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water,  and  the  eye 
then  washed  out  with  weak  salt  solution.  The  conjunctiva  may  be  rendered 
insensible  by  cocaine  before  the  application.  The  lids  should  be  kept  covered  by 
compresses  dipped  in  weak  alum  lotion,  and  the  purulent  discharge,  as  it  accu- 
mulates, carefully  washed  away  by  tepid  alum  injections.  Instead  of  alum, 
boric  acid  may  be  used  with  great  eflFect,  and  lately,  a  very  weak  solution  of 
perchloride  of  mercury  (1  in  5000)  has  been  tried  with  considerable  success. 
In  doing  this,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  none  of  the  discharge  come  into 
contact  with  the  eyes  of  the  Surgeon  or  nurses,  as  it  is  highly  contagious,  and 
will  almost  to  a  certainty  produce  the  disease  ;  instances  are  recorded  in 
which,  in  this  way,  the  attendant's  vision  has  been  destroyed.  If  the  chemosis 
be  considerable,  the  swelling  must  be  incised  ;  and,  as  the  inflammation  sub- 
sides, belladonna  lotions  may  be  employed  with  advantage,  and  the  use  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  and  other  lotions  gradually  discontinued. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  infection  of  the  other  eye  when  only 
one  is  affected.  It  may  be  covered  with  a  compress,  or  a  watch-glass  may  be 
placed  over  it  and  secured  by  plaster  or  collodion. 

Gonorrhoea!  Sclerotitis  is  by  no  means  of  such  frequent  occurrence  as 
the  conjunctival  inflammation  ;  when  it  happens,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
associated  with  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism,  and  not  unfrequently  with  inflam- 
mation of  the  testicle,  occurring  apparently  in  individuals  in  whom  there  is  a 
tendency  to  affection  of  the  fibrous  tissues.  This  disease  is  evidently  of  con- 
stitutional origin,  as  it  cannot  possibly  arise  from  local  contagion  ;  it  is 
attended  with  the  ordinary  signs  of  sclerotic  inflammation,  and  is  usually 
accompanied  by  some  degree  of  iritis. 

The  constitutional  Treatment  is  that  for  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism.  Locally 
the  eye  must  be  protected  from  light,  and  a  few  drops  of  atropine  solution  put 
in  occasionally.  If  there  is  much  pain,  blood  may  be  taken  from  the  temple 
by  cupping  or  leeches. 

Gonorrhoeal  Inflammation  of  the  Nose,  attended  with  profuse  sup- 
puration, the  result  of  direct  infection,  is  a  complication  that  I  have  more 
than  once  had  occasion  to  observe.  The  swelling  of  the  organ  is  con- 
siderable, the  tenderness  great,  and  the  discharge  abundant  ;  a  condition, 
indeed,  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane  that  seems  analogous  to  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  conjunctiva  just  described.  The  Treatment  that  I  have  found 
to  succeed  best,  consists  in  fomentations,  followed  by  astringent  lotions  or 
injections. 
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GonorrhcBal  Inflammation  of  the  Rectum  has  already  beea  described 

^'LnorrW  Rheumatism  principally  occurs  in  young  and  0^^^^^^^^ 
healthv  persons.    The  exact  nature  of  the  disease  is  very 
supposed  by  many  to  be  a  form  of  blood-poisomug  ana  ogous  ^0  ^3^--^ 
Kammerer  is  said  to  have  found  the  gonococcus  in  the  fl'^!^  of  ^^^^^  ^^'^ 
affected  Avith  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism,  but  this  observation  has  not  been 
confirmed  by  others.    Berkeley  Hill  states  that  his  observations  led  him 
0  beheve  that  the  disease  is  met  with  chiefly  in  gouty  or  rheumatic 
ubj'cts    If  the  patient  have  not  previously  suffered  from  these  affe^^^^ 
family  history  indicating  a  tendency  to  them  will  usually  be  found  in 
Xts^t  are  distinctly  rheumatic  or  gouty,  Hutchinson  ^^f^  ^^  ^^^ 
urethral  discharge,  whether  specific  or  not,  may  give  rise  to  symptoms  identical 
Xtliose  of  gonorrhcBal  rheumatism.    The  affection  is  more  common  m  men 
Than  in  womeS,  and  seldom  sets  in  till  the  third  week  after  the  commencemen 
of  the  discharge,  though  it  may  occur  as  late  as  the  ^'^^''^ .^^^-7  ' 
disease  may  assume  various  forms.    It  may  commence  insidiously  wi  h  pain  m 
the  joints,  quickly  followed  by  considerable  effusion^  ^'^^''^^r  Jn^hPr 
affected,  but  the  knee  is  attacked  with  far  greater  frequency  than  any  0  hei 
articulation.    The  febrile  disturbance  may  be  slight.    The  pam  and  swelhng 
last  usually  for  some  weeks,  and  gradually  subside  ;  but  relapses  are  common. 
In  other  cases  the  course  of  the  affection  more  closely  resembles  that  of  acute 
arthritis;  the  pain  is  intense,  and  the  ligaments  are  early  affected,  itie 
swelling  assumes  an  oval  form,  effusion  into  the  articular  cavity  bemg  slight 
or  even  wanting.    The  constitutional  distm-bance  is  severe.    This  variety  most 
commonly  ends  in  ankylosis.    In  another  form  occasionally  met  with,  pam 
forms  the  chief  symptom,  without  swelling  or  interference  with  movement 
Other  structures  beside  the  joints  may  be  affected,  as  the  fasciae,  the  sheaths  of 
tendons,  bursse,  and  occasionally  the  nerves,    aonorrhoeal  sclerotitis,  as_  already 
mentioned,  is  always  connected  with  rheumatism,  and  orchitis  may  arise  from, 
the  same  cause.    Gonorrhoeal  may  be  distinguished  fr'om  simple  acute  rheu- 
matism by  the  attack  being  less  severe,  by  the  affection  usually  being  limited 
to  two  or  three  joints,  and  often  to  the  knee  only,  and  by  the  absence  of  the 
profuse  sweating  and  the  creamy-white  tongue.    The  prognosis  is,  as  a  rule, 
good.    Suppuration  may  occasionally  take  place,  and  the  disease  then  merges 
into  that  immediately  to  be  described,  gonorrhoeal  pyaemia.    Ankylosis  is, 
however,  very  common,  especially  in  the  arthritic  form.    This  arises  not  ^  so 
much  from  destruction  of  the  cartilages,  as  from  shortening  and  contraction 
of  the  inflamed  capsule  of  the  joint  when  recovery  takes  place.    This  form  of 
ankylosis  is  practically  incurable. 

Treatment— The  first  essential  point  of  treatment  is  to  check  the  urethral 
discharge  as  quickly  as  possible  by  the  means  already  described.  Iodide  of 
potassium,  with  alkaline  tonics,  are  sometimes  of  use.  Sahcylate  of  sodium  in 
large  doses  has  been  tried  with  varying  effect.  Quinine  may  be  given  if  the 
temperature  is  elevated,  and  in  the  later  stages  perchloride  of  iron  is  often  of 
material  service.  The  local  joint-affection  must  be  treated  by  absolute  rest  on 
splints,  blistering,  and  strapping  over  mercurial  ointment  in  the  later  stages. 
If  ankylosis  occurs,  it  must  be  treated  as  described  on  p.  363. 

Gonorrhoeal  Pyaemia. — It  is  not  easy  to  draw  a  clear  distinction  between 
gonorrhoeal  rheumatism  and  pya3mia.  The  term  "  pyemia  "  is  appHed  to  those 
aggravated  cases,  fortunately  of  very  rare  occurrence,  in  which  the  joint-affec- 
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tion  terminates  in  suppuration,  with  complete  destruction  of  the  articulation 
In  these  cases  abscesses  are  not  uncommonly  met  with  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  especially  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue.    Visceral  abscesses  are  of  very  rare 
occurrence.    The  symptoms  are  those  of  chronic  pyemia  (Vol.  I.,  p.  985) 

Cutaneous  Eruptions,  chiefly  consisting  of  roseola,  with  slight' pityriasis 
and  perhaps  a  few  patches  of  psoriasis,  have  been  described  as  occurring  occa^ 
sionally  in  severe  eases  of  gonorrhoea.  The  description  given  by  Travers  of 
these  eruptions  makes  them  correspond  so  closely  to  the  early  manifestations 
of  syphilis  that  it  is  probable  that  they  really  resulted  from  an  intra-urethral 
chancre,  mistaken  for  gonorrhoea.  If  these  cases  and  those  in  which  the  rash 
arises  from  copaiba  or  cubebs  be  excluded,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  true 
gonorrhocal  skin  eruptions  exist. 

Gonorrhoea  in  the  Female  differs  from  the  same  affection  in  the  male  in 
being  less  severe  in  its  initial  manifestations  but  usually  more  extensive,  of 
longer  duration,  and  more  apt  to  be  followed  by  dangerous  or  even  fata! 
sequelte.  The  severity  is  less,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  female  urethra 
preventing  the  occurrence  of  the  retention  of  urine  as  in  the  male,  and  also 
from  the  absence  of  such  parts  as  the  prostate,  testes,  &c.,  the  implication 
of  which  constitutes  the  principal  source  of  difficulty  in  men.  Gonorrhea  in 
the  female  may  affect  the  parts  to  very  different  degrees  :  thus,  the  vulva  alone 
may  be  implicated,  or,  as  most  commonly  happens,  the  inflammation  may 
spread  to  the  whole  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina.  Bartholin's 
glands  are  frequently  affected  and  may  suppurate.  The  urethra  is  less  com- 
monly the  seat  of  disease,  though  occasionally  implicated  with  other  parts ; 
and,  lastly,  the  interior  of  the  uterus  may  become  affected  by  the  specific  in- 
flammation. In  some  cases  it  will  even  spread  along  the  Fallopian  tubes  to 
the  ovaries  ;  and  ovaritis,  purulent  salpingitis,  and  fatal  peritonitis  may  thus 
be  induced.  In  other  cases  dilatation  of  the  tube  and  the  formation  of  a 
pyosalpinx  may  occur  ;  this  is  attended  with  the  danger  of  rupture  and  the 
production  of  peritonitis. 

The  Symptoms  of  gonorrhoea  in  women  are  sufficiently  well  marked  in  the 
early  stages,  when  there  is  an  abundant  muco-puruleut  discharge  from  the 
parts  affected,  with  a  good  deal  of  inflammatory  irritation,  accompanied  by 
pain  in  micturition,  and  a  frequent  desire  to  pass  urine.  As  the  disease 
becomes  chronic,  however,  it  is  more  difficult  to  determine  its  true  character ; 
it  being  apt  to  be  confounded  with  some  of  those  accidental  and  leucoirhoeal 
discharges  to  which  females  of  all  ages  are  subject. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  majority  of  cases,  gonorrhoea  may  be  distinguished 
from  all  other  muco-purulejit  discharges  of  the  female  organs,  by  the  presence 
of  inflammation  about  the  external  parts,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
vagina  and  urethra.  In  these  cases  it  will  be  found,  on  introducing  a  speculum 
(which,  however,  occasions  considerable  pain,  and  is  firmly  grasped  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  vagina),  that  the  discharge  comes  from  the  vaginal  wall,  and 
that  the  uterine  orifice  is  free  from  it,  or  nearly  so  ;  whereas  in  leucorrhoea  the 
discharge  proceeds  in  a  great  measure  from  the  interior  of  the  uterus,  the 
OS  and  cervix  of  which  will  probably  also  present  signs  of  disease.  It 
must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  discharge  in  gonorrhoea  may  occa- 
sionally be  in  a  great  degree  uterine  ;  and  that  that  of  leucorrhoea  may  be  an 
exudation  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina.  In  such  circumstances, 
when  the  disease  is  chronic,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  cori'cct  con- 
clusion as  to  the  natm-e  of  the  case  from  simple  inspection  ;  and  in  these  cases 
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of  doubt  the  Surgeon  had  better  give  a  very  f-^f/^^^^^ 

into  the  error  of  inculpating  an  innocent  woman.    The  ^3^^^^^ 

!uid  a  good  deal  of  obscurity  thrown  over  the  case  by  the  fact  tlia^  f  ucori  tice^ 

scha^-eswill  occasionally  give  rise  to  -^thritis  closely  si^u  a^^^ 
•hoea  in  the  male.    Female  Children  also  are  occasionally  subject  to  an  acute 
nfl^lmatJon  of  the  vagina  and  nymphs  as  the  result  of  -71^^^'^  ^^'^/ 
consUtutional  disturbance,  or  of  teething  ;  these  cases  require  to  be  recognized, 
as  they  have  frequently  been  the  basis  of  unfounded  accusations. 

The  Treatmint  of  gonorrhcea  in  the  female  must  vary  according  as  the 
disease  is  acute  or  chronic.    In  the  acute  stage  salines,  low  di^t,  rest  111  bed 
nd  emollient  sedative  fomentations,  are  the  chief  means  to  be  adopted.  A 
he  disease  subsides  into  a  chronic  condition,  astrmgent  injections  must  be 
mployed  ;  a  weak  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  or  alum  being  especially  u  eftil. 
These  injections  should  be  employed  three  or  four  times  a  day  and  m  large 
Quantity.    After  they  have  been  thrown  up,  a  piece  of  Imt  well  soaked  m  the 
lotion  should  be  introduced  between  the  opposed  mucous  surfaces,  so  as  to 
prevent  their  coming  into  apposition,  the  discharge  being  m  a  great  measure 
kept  up  by  their  friction  against  one  another.    In  order  that  the  injection 
may  be  properly  given,  the  woman  should  lie  flat  on  her  back,  and  mtroduce 
the  fluid  with  a  syringe  or  irrigator.  In  the  treatment  of  gonorrhoea  m  women, 
specifics  are  of  no  use  unless  the  urethra  be  affected,  when  copaiba  may  very 
rarely  be  required.    The  disease  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  chronic  gleety 
condition,  leaving  a  thin  muco-puriform  discharge,  which  will  continue  to  be 
infectious  for  a  great  length  of  time.    It  is,  therefore,  most  important  not  to 
relinquish  the  treatment  until  this  is  entirely  cured,  and  the  condition  ot  Bar- 
thohn's  glands  must  particularly  be  observed,  as  the  discharge  from  these  may 
continue  to  be  infectious  after  other  parts  are  cured. 
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The  existence  of  muscular  tissue  in  the  wall  of  the  urethra  is  an  anatomical 
fact  which  has  an  important  bearing  upon  certain  phenomena  presented  by 
some  forms  of  stricture  of  the  canal.    The  arrangement  of  the  muscular  tissue 
was  shown  by  Hancock  to  be  as  follows  :— The  fibres  of  the  inner  layer 
of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder  pass  forwards  underneath  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra,  and  those  from  the  outer 
layer  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder  outside  the  prostate.    These  two 
layers  join  at  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  forming  the  muscular 
covering  of  this  portion  of  the  canal.    At  the  bulb,  these  two  layers  divide 
again  ;  the  inner  lying  underneath  the  mucous  membrane,  separated  fi-om  it 
merely  by  areolar  tissue  ;  the  external  lying  outside  the  corpus  spongiosum, 
between  it  and  its  fibrous  investment.    At  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
urethra  they  unite  again  and  form  its  lips.    Thus  the  urethra  is  surrounded 
through  its  whole  length  by  muscular  fibres,  a  double  layer  of  which  invests  it 
at  the  membranous  portion,  and  again  at  the  external  meatus.    The  prostate 
and  corpus  spongiosum  are  included  between  planes  of  these  fibres.  The 
vesicles  and  ducts  of  the  prostate  are  surrounded  by  layers  of  involuntary 
fibres  ;  those  of  the  ejaculatory  ducts  coming  from  the  non-striated  layer  of 
the  vas  deferens'.    These  fibres  are  totally  distinct  from  the  common  muscular 
apparatus  of  the  perinseum  ;  and  their  existence  proves  the  urethra  to  be  a 
musculo-membranous  canal. 
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By  Stricture  of  the  Urethra  is  meant  a  narrowing  of  the  canal  at  one  or 
more  points.  These  may  proceed  from  three  distinct  conditions  •  1  Svm 
medio  Action  of  the  involuntary  Muscular  Fibres  situated  outside  the  inucon^ 
membrane ;  2,  Congestion  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  canal  •  or  3 
Organic  Changes  m  the  Mucous  and  Submucous  Tissues,  consisting  of  thicken' 
ing,  induration,  or  the  deposit  of  plastic  matter  within  them.  According  as 
the  disease  arises  from  one  or  other  of  these  causes,  it  is  termed  a  Smnirndk 
^Congestive,  or  an  Organic  stricture.  These  dilferent  forms  of  stricture' 
which  m  practice  are  often  associated,  present  so  much  variety  in  their 
symptoms,  m  the  treatment  they  require,  and  the  constitutions  in  which  they 
occur,  as  to  require  separate  description. 

Spasmodic  Stricture.— The  possession  of  muscular  contractility  by  the 
urethra  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  a  bougie  may  occasionally  be  introduced 
with  sufficient  ease,  but  that  the  Surgeon,  on  attempting  to  withdraw  it,  will 
find  It  tightly  grasped  ;  so,  also,  occasionally,  on  introducing  the  instrument, 
he  will  feel  it  meet  with  an  obstruction,  which  on  steady  pressure  will  yield 
with  that  species  of  quivering  which  is  peculiar  to  muscular  spasm.  Again, 
the  fact  that  a  patient  will  at  ope  time  pass  his  urine  with  the  most  perfect 
ireedom,  whilst,  if  it  be  rendered  acrid  or  acid  by  drinking  spirits,  efi'ervescent 
wines,  or  other  similar  beverages,  almost  complete  obstruction  will  ensue,  tends 
to  prove  the  existence  of  an  occasional  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  canal. 
The  effect  of  anaesthetics  in  facilitating  the  passage  of  a  catheter  must  also  be 
attributed  to  relaxation  of  spasm. 

The  Causes  of  spasmodic  stricture  are  generally  such  conditions  as  occasion 
an  irritable  state  of  system,  as  long  residence  in  hot  climates,  especially  if  con- 
joined with  habitual  excesses  in  drinking,  high  living  and  sexual  indulgences. 
The  more  immediate  causes  are  usually  any  circumstances  that  occasion 
irritation  of  the  urethral  mucous  membrane,  and  thus  give  rise  to  spasm  of 
the  smooth  muscular  fibres  beneath  it.  The  most  usual  of  these  are  those 
conditions  of  the  system  in  which  the  urates  are  largely  eliminated  :  as 
exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  by  which  the  action  of  the  skin  is  suspended ;  or 
too  free  an  indulgence  in  spirituous  and  acid  liquors — such  as  red  or  effer- 
vescent wines,  beer,  or  punch. 

Symptoms. — In  spasmodic  stricture  we  find  evidence  of  narrowing  of  the 
urethra,  and  consequent  impediment  to  the  free  flow  of  urine,  rapidly  super- 
vening under  the  influence  of  certain  causes,  and  as  speedily  subsiding.  A 
patient,  for  instance,  in  his  ordinary  health  and  passing  urine  freely,  if  he  take 
such  food  or  drink  as  wiU  give  rise  to  a  very  acid  condition  of  this  fluid,  if  he 
be  exposed  to  cold,  or  get  out  of  health  in  any  way,  suddenly  finds  himself 
able  to  pass  his  urine  only  in  a  small  stream  by  drops  with  much  straining,  or 
may  even  be  seized  with  complete  retention.  Under  appropriate  treatment 
these  symptoms  rapidly  subside  ;  recurring,  however,  on  the  application  of  any 
exciting  cause.  At  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  this  spasm  there  is  a  sensation 
of  weight  and  uneasiness  in  the  perinEeum,  with  evident  irritation  of  the 
urethral  mucous  membrane,  as  shown  by  reddening  of  the  lips  of  the  orifice  ; 
in  fact,  spasm  alone  without  congestion  or  the  presence  of  some  organic 
nan-owing  will  never  cause  actual  retention. 

Treatment. — If  the  patient  be  suffering  from  spasmodic  difficulty  in 
passing  urine,  an  injection,  consisting  of  half  a  drachm  of  laudanum  in  a 
little  starch,  should  be  thrown  up  the  rectum,  a  morphia  suppository  given, 
or  a  full  dose  of  Dover's  powder  administered,  and  the  warm  hip-bath  used. 
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As  the  opium  begins  to  take  effect,  the  urine  will  ^^^^"^^  ^^P^^^.tlS 
^LTdricdty.    m  bowels  should  then  be  -^^^^ot"^^^^^^^^ 
will  usually  be  reHeved.    If  the  spasm  continue,  as  it  ^  f  ^J^^^J^^^^' 
days  or  weeks  after  this,  a  full-sized  soft  bougie  should  be  "^^^^^f^^^^^^^^^ 
^Jond  or  third  day,  in  order  to  lessen  the  irritability  of  ^^^J^^^^^^^^ 
some  cases  this  is  more  effectually  done  by  the  use  of  a  «t^e  b°^gie  weu 
warmed  and  oiled.    Whatever  instrument  is  used  should  be  of  ^^^^^^l^^'^. 
T^n  ft      10    A  small  bouo-ie  will  often  be  arrested,  and  will  create  mucli 
^LVon,  In  a  laiS  on^will  pass  readily.    If  the  use  of  the  in— 
cause  irritation  and  increase  the  spasm,  it  is  better  to  omit  i 
trust  to  constitutional  treatment.    But  the  Surgeon  must  d^^^^^^^^^ 
if  the  first  few  introductions  of  the  bougie  appear  to  increase  /'^^^  ^^^^tation 
as  the  urethra  becomes  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  instrument,  relaxat^^n  of 
the  spasm  will  take  place.    At  the  same  time,  the  patients  general  health 
should  be  carefully  attended  to  ;  the  bowels  must  be  kept  oP^n,  and  the  diet 
regulated  ;  all  acids,  stimulants,  and  sweets  being  carefully  avoided.  During 
the  time  that  the  bougie  is  being  used,  he  should  take  citrate  of  potash  well 

As^t  preventive  treatment  of  these  attacks,  a  carefal  regulation  of  the  diet, 
warm  clothing  with  the  use  of  flannel,  and  keeping  the  skin  m  action  by  means 
of  horsehair-gloves  and  tepid  baths,  will  be  found  serviceable. 

Congestive  Stricture.— There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  two  conditions 
of  congestion  and  spasm  are  frequently  associated  in  the  urethra,  m  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect ;  and  this  is  the  most  frequent  condition  m  which 
spasmodic  strictures  are  found.  Indeed,  congestion  plays  an  important  part 
in  all  forms  of  stricture  ;  it  may,  as  we  have  just  seen,  be  connected  with 
the  spasmodic  variety ;  it  may  occur  alone  ;  or  it  may  be  associated  with 
organic  stricture.  Some  parts  of  the  urethra  appear  to  be  more  subject  to 
congestion  than  others  :  thus,  for  instance,  the  membranous  and  prostatic 
portions,  especially  the  folds  of  mucous  membrane  constituting  the  verumon- 
tanum,  are  pecuharly  hable  to  become  congested. 

Causes.— Congestive  stricture  frequently  occurs  as  the  result  of  chronic 
and  long-continued  inflammation  of  the  urethra,  or  of  the  passage  of  con- 
centrated urine  containing  an  undue  proportion  of  urates.  It  is  especially  in 
gouty  or  rheumatic  subjects  who  suffer  from  irritability  of  the  skin^  and 
mucous  membranes  that  this  condition  occurs.  In  these  cases  there  is  no 
permanent  obstruction  ;  but  the  disease  is  transitory,  and  due  solely  to  a 
..  swollen  state  of  the  membrane  of  the  part.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however, 
it  comphcates  and  seriously  aggTavates  spasmodic  and  shght  organic  strictures. 

Symptoms. — In  congestive  stricture  we  not  only  find  the  common  symptoms 
occasioned  by  an  impediment  to  the  free  passage  of  the  urine,  but  some  swelling 
of  the  lips  of  the  urethra,  with  reddening  and  eversion  of  them.  There  is  also 
slight  gleety  exudation,  and  not  unfrequently  an  abundant  puriform  discharge 
—in  fact,  urethritis  of  a  marked  kind,  with  a  sense  of  weight  or  fulness  in  the 
perinseum,  pain  in  micturition,  and  sometimes  uneasiness  in  defsecation.  This 
state  of  things  constitutes  a  very  troublesome  affection,  intimately  connected 
with  the  various  forms  of  urethritis,  and  exceedingly  apt  to  relapse  from 
apparently  trivial  circumstances,  slight  errors  of  diet,  dyspeptic  derange- 
ments, or  any  16cal  sources  of  irritation. 

The  Treatment  in  these  cases  should  consist  in  careful  regulation  of  the 
diet  and  habits  of  life,  and  especially  in  the  administration  of  citrate  of 
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potash,  and  the  saline  aperient  mineral  waters,  as  those  of  Carlsbad  uv 
riedrichshall.    If  there  be  much  tenderness  or  weight  about  the  perinseum 
the  application  of  leeches,  togetlier  with  the  use  of  the  warm  hip-bath  will  \1 
serviceable.  ^  ' 

Congestive  stricture,  though  more  influenced  by  constitutional  than  hy 
local  means  m  many  cases,  yet  is  often  greatly  relieved  by  the  occasional 
mtroduction  of  bougies.  In  some  instances  a  soft  instrument,  in  others  a  steel 
one,  will  be  found  to  answer  best.  Whatever  is  used,  care  should  be  taken 
to  introduce  it  slowly  and  with  every  possible  gentleness.  With  all  care  some 
haemorrhage  usually  follows  the  passage  of  the  instrument ;  not  from'  deep 
laceration,  but  simply  as  the  result  of  compression  of  the  mucous  membrane  • 
and  the  discharge  of  blood  appears  to  be  beneficial  rather  than  otherwise. 

Organic  Stricture.— This,  the  true  form  of  stricture,  is  the  result  of  the 
formation  of  dense  fibroid  tissue  in  the  mucous  membrane  and  submucous 
tissue  of  a  portion  of  the  urethra,  in  many  cases  extending  to  the  neighbouring 
spongy  tissue,  or  even  further.  This  is  produced  as  the  result  of  chronic 
inflammation  or  of  the  healing  of  ulcers  or  wounds,  and  differs  in  no  respect 
fi-om  the  cicatricial  fibroid  tissue  formed  in  other  parts  under  similar  circum- 
stances. In  its  development  it  shows  the  tendency  to  contraction  which  forms 
the  characteristic  feature  of  all  fibrous  tissue  produced  as  a  consequence  of 
inflammation,  and  thus  leads  to  a  narrowing  of  the  canal  it  surrounds.  The 
causes  of  organic  stricture  are  :  1.  Chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, resulting  from  gonorrhoea.  Repeated  claps  and  long-continued  gleets  are 
by  far  the  most  fertile  causes  of  this  disease.  The  long  continuance  of  the 
inflammation  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  its  intensity  in  occasioning  this 
mischief  ;  hence  it  is  of  great  importance  not  to  allow  gleets  to  run  on 
indefinitely,  as  they  will  almost  to  a  certainty  be  followed  by  constriction  of 
some  portion  of  the  urethra.  2.  The  heahng  of  an  intra-urethral  chancre 
always  gives  rise  to  a  stricture.  This  is  met  with  within  an  inch  of  the 
orifice,  and  is  a  comparatively  rare  form  of  the  disease.  3.  The  most 
inveterate  form  of  stricture  arises  from  transverse  laceration  of  the  m-ethra 
from  blows  or  kicks  in  the  perinteum  healing  by  a  contracted  scar.  Severe 
contusions  of  other  parts  of  the  canal  may  in  the  same  way  cause  narrowing 
of  its  calibre.  A  more  rare  cause  is  the  injury  done  to  the  urethra  of  a  child 
by  the  lodgment  of  a  calculus,  or  in  the  effort  to  extract  it.  4.  S.  Gross  states 
that  it  may  be  caused  by  habitual  masturbation. 

Age. — Stricture  of  the  urethra  may  be  met  with  at  any  age  after  puberty. 
The  causes  that  usually  give  rise  to  it  seldom  come  into  operation,  however, 
before  the  adult  age  ;  hence  strictures  are  not  very  common  before  25  years  of 
age.  Between  that  period  and  the  age  of  40  they  most  commonly  originate, 
and  may  then  continue  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  earhest  age  at  which  I 
have  seen  true  organic  stricture  of  the  urethra  has  been  in  a  boy  14  years  old, 
when  it  had  already  existed  for  more  than  12  months  ;  it  was  situated  one 
and  a  half  inch  from  the  meatus,  and  was  so  tight  as  only  to  admit  of  No.  1 
catheter.  It  had  given  rise  to  a  perinseal  fistula,  through  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  urine  escaped.  The  boy  could  give  no  explanation  of  its 
occurrence,  but  it  was  probably  traumatic.  His  attention  was  first  directed 
to  it  by  a  sudden  attack  of  retention.  The  stricture  was  hard  and  gristly, 
about  half  an  inch  long,  and  required  urethrotomy  for  its  relief.  There  was 
no  calculus. 

Seat. — The  seat  of  organic  stricture  varies  considerably  ;  indeed,  any 
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portion  of  the  urethra  .ay  he  affected  ^^^^  ^e^lf  was  JhJ  mo^t' 
:,„e  time  believed  tl-t  the  membranou   po  Uon^o^^^^^^  little  doubt, 

tvequently  affected  ^7^1-^^.,^^^^^^^^  of  stricture 

i,  an  erroneous  opinion.  H.  bmitli  exarame  v  ^  21 
...ontained  in  the  different  I^ondon  nu— ^^^^^^ 

seated  in  the  membranous  portion  of  the  ™;  ^^^^^^.^l  ^,  i„  the  bulbous 

the  triangular  ligament ;  the  majority      the^^e  bem    e  .^^^^^^^ 

portion,  or  a  little  m  advance  f  .^^  '  J^^^^^f  ^^^^^  215  at  the  junction 
states  that,  in  an  examination  of  320  ^^iictures  he  t^^^^^  J 

of  the  spongy  and  ^f^t^  «nc^^^^^^^^^^ 

portion,  from  an  inch  m  front  of  Its  com«^^^ 

,alf  of  the  affected  is  the  first 

St—  a!:  ml^^^  two  frequently  occurring,  and  sometimes  as  many  as 


Pathological  Appearances.-In  describing  the  appearances  common^ 
J    th  in^^^^^^^^  case  of  organic  stricture,  it  will  be  most  convemen 

To  suppose  that  the  whole  canal  has  been  laid  open  along  its  ^oof,  .n^J^o 
consider  the  parts  in  the  following  order  :   1.   The  part  of  ^be  .^^f 
allr  to  the  stricture.    2.  The  stricture.    3    The  urethra  behind  the 
stricture.    4.  The  bladder.    5.  The  mreters  and  kidneys 

1  The  Urethra  anterior  to  the  Stricture  is  perfectly  healthy,  unless 
it  has  been  injured  by  instruments.  If  the  cut  edge  of  the  mucous  membrane 
be  taken  in  aU  of  forceps,  it  will  be  found  to  show  \^^Zt"  ot^^Tt^ 
elasticity.  Its  colour  is  pink,  and  it  is  semi-transparent.  The  spaces  of  the 
spongy  tissue  beneath  are  empty  and  open,  or  fiUed  with  blood. 

9  The  Stricture.-At  the  narrowed  part  the  surface  ot  the  mucous  mem- 
bra"ne  is  of  an  opaque  white  colour,  marked  by  longitudinal  ridges,  and  o  ten 
parchment-like  in  appearance.    If  its  edge  be  seized  in  the  forceps  it  will  be 
found  to  possess  but  little,  if  any,  elasticity,  and  to  be  firmly  fixed  to  the  parts 
beneath.   The  submucous  tissue,  instead  of  forming  a  dehcate  areolar  layer, 
is  represented  by  tough  rigid  fibrous  tissue  firmly  adherent  on  one  side  to  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  blending  on  the  other  with  the  cavernous  tissue  ot  the 
corpus  spongiosum.    The  spaces  of  the  spongy  tissue  are,  in  all  more  advanced 
specimens,  obliterated  for  a  greater  or  less  extent  near  the  stricture,  so  that  tne 
corpus  spongiosum  at  this  spot  is  converted  into  a  dense  sohd  mass.    In  very 
extreme  cases  the  chronic  inflammatory  induration  extends  even  to  the  areolar 
tissue  beyond.  -The  character  of  the  stricture  varies  greatly.    In  some_cases 
it  is  annular,  encircling  the  whole  canal  equally  for  some  little  distance.    W  hen 
it  is  elongated,  there  is  usually  marked  consolidation  of  the  corpus  spongiosum, 
as  in  Fig.  910.    In  other  cases,  again,  annular  strictures  may  be  narrow  and 
sharp-edged,  and  are  then  called  "  pack-thread  "  or  "  bridle  "  strictures  ;  con- 
sisting of  bands  stretching-  across  the  urethra  (Fig.  911).    Sometimes  there 
are  several  of  tHese  in  close  proximity  to  one  another,  leaving  merely  narrow 
passages  between  or  under  them.    These  bands  occasionally  stretch  directly 
across  the  canal,  but  more  commonly  they  take  a  somewhat  oblique  direction 
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(Fig.  911).    It  is  not  very  clear  how  these  bridlps  ofw^f.;,- 
urethra  are  formed.    It  can  scarcely  be  r'ufl  n  If  ^"^^ 
more  probable  that  theyare  occasio  id  by  perfo^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^ 
of  the  mucous  membrane  by  the  point  o/ai  lnst?^^^^^^^^    Th  et;^^^^^^^^^^ 
of  organic  stricture  are  hard  and  elastic ;  sometimes,  when  0  d  almos 

XTy^r  tf^::  ^-^'^        -^'^  -  ^^el^Z 

The  Amount  of  Constriction  varies  greatly  in  organic  strifhivp  f,.nr«  r  u 
narrowing  of  the  channel  to  ahnost  eolplet^  oSZn  fT  aTuS 
has  arisen  whether  the  canal  of  the  urethra  is  ever  rendered  completely  imt  ° 
meable  by  a  str.cture.  In  answering  this,  it  is  necessary  to  b  agreed  uC 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "  impermeable."  If  by  it  be  meant  impSahl  i! 
the  passage  of  a  catheter,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  stLtares  ma^ 


Fig.  910.— Stricture  from  Con- 
solidatioa  of  Corpus  Spon- 
giosum. 


Pig.  911.— Bridle-Stricture. 


Pig.  912.— Stricture  at  the  An- 
terior part  of  the  Urethra. 


occasionally,  though  very  rarely,  occur  ;  the  channel  being  so  narrow,  oblique, 
or  tortuous,  that  the  instrument  cannot  be  passed  through  it.  Strictures 
of  this  description,  however,  may  usually  be  ultimately  made  permeable  to 
instruments  by  proper  and  careful  treatment.  If  by  "  impermeable  "  is  meant 
generally  impervious  to  the  passage  of  urine,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such 
a  condition  does  not  exist.  It  would  clearly  be  incompatible  with  life,  unless 
a  fistulous  opening  existed  behind  the  stricture,  thi-ough  which  the  urine 
might  pass  out  ;  and  even  with  such  an  aperture  existing,  I  have  never 
seen  a  case  in  which  no  urine  whatever  escaped  by  the  meatus,  unless,  in 
consequence  of  injury  or  disease,  a  portion  of  the  whole  calibre  of  the  urethra 
had  sloughed  away. 

3.  The  Urethra  behind  the  Stricture  is  dilated,  often  so  as  to  form  a 
considerable  pouch,  in  which  in  rare  cases  phosphatic  concretions  may  form. 
The  mucous  membrane  is  more  opaque  than  natural,  and  its  loss  of  elasticity 
is  indicated  by  its  being  thrown  into  longitudinal  folds  ;  it  is  usually  of  an 
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anon  it,  are  dilated,  often  to  a  considerable  size.    This         o/^7 ^  ^^.^ 
rfloor  of  the  pi'ostatio  urethra.    These  small  pits  and  hollows  often  cau^ 
considerable  embarrassment  in  treatment,  the  instrunient  lodg  ng  m  them 
Xr  having  safely  passed  the  stricture.    The  cause  of  these  f  f 

t  me  tension  to' which  this  part  of  the  ui-ethra  is  -posed  dun^^^^^ 
carition,  owing  to  the  obstruction  in  front  and  the  powerful  hypertropbiea 

T'M'adder  in  all  well-marked  cases  of  stricture  «bows  evidence  of 
chronic  cystitis.  Its  mucous  membrane  is  thickened,  rigid,  and  of  an  ash- 
.rey  colour.  If  from  any  cause  the  condition  has  been  aggravated  befo  e 
deih  d^rk-red  and  purple  patches  will  be  found  upon  it.  As  a  -le  the  c^^^^^^^ 
of  the  bladder  is  diminished,  and  its  muscular  coat  greatly  hypertrophied 
o-ivino-  rise  to  marked  fasciculation  of  its  inner  surface.  In  exceptional  cases 
especfally  in  old  men,  it  may  be  dilated  as  well  as  thickened  ;  saccuh  are  veiy 

'™The  Ureters  are  often  more  or  less  dilated.  This  is  not,  as  was 
formerly  supposed,  due  to  regurgitation  of  urine,  but  to  obstruction  to  the 
orifice  of  the  ureter  by  the  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
and  the  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder  ;  the  force  that 
dilates  the  ureter  being  the  force  of  secretion  from  the  kidney.  The  further 
changes  that  occur  in  the  pelvis  and  in  the  kidneys  are  fully  described  in 

Chapter  LXV.  , 
Symptoms.— The  amount  of  constitutional  disturTjance  set  up  by  a 

stricture  will  vary  greatly  in  different  cases.  In  most  instances  it  is 
not  very  great.  The  extent  to  which  the  constitution  is  influenced  will 
generally  be  in  proportion  to  the  tightness  and  duration  of  the  stricture  ; 
but  it  is  surprising  how  much  constitutional  irritation  is  set  up  m  some 
systems  by  a  stricture,  even  though  it  be  not  very  tight.  The  interference 
with  the  free  flow  of  urine  ultimately  causes  secondary  mischief  in  the 
kidneys,  the  nature  and  the  symptoms  of  which  have  been  described  m 
Chapter  LXV.,  to  which  I  must  refer  the  reader.  In  some  cases  the  consti- 
tutional symptoms  are  rather  of  a  nervous  character  ;  the  patient  suffering  not 
only  great  pain  in  micturition,  but  being  seized  with  rigors,  followed  by 
prostration,  each  time  the  urine  flows  over  the  tender  and  irritable  surface. 

The  Local  Signs  of  stricture  are  always  well  marked,  and  are  dependent 
simply  on  the  mechanical  obstacle  presented  by  the  contracted  urethra  to  the 
free  escape  of  the  urine.  The  disease  usually  commences  with  the  retention 
in  the  urethra  of  a  few  drops  of  urine  after  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the 
bladder  ;  these  escape  and  wet  the  clothes.  The  patient  finds  that  he  has  to 
pass  urine  more  frequently  than  usual,  both  by  night  and  by  day  ;  there  is  some 
straining,  perhaps  a  slight  gleety  discharge,  and  a  feeling  of  weakness  about 
the  genital  organs.  The  stream  of  urine  becomes  gradually  smaller,  as  the 
part  of  the  urethra  anterior  to  the  stricture  is  not  distended  as  is  normally  the 
case  during  the  act  of  micturition.  Alterations  in  the  shape  of  the  stream, 
such  as  forking,  twisting,  and  scattering,  are  often  mentioned  as  symptoms  of 
stricture,  but  are  rarely  observed  ;  indeed,  it  seems  hardly  conceivable  that  a 
constriction  in  the  bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra  can  determine  the  shape  of 
the  stream  which  flows  from  the  meatus.  As  the  disease  advances,  these  signs 
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necessarily  become  more  marked,  mitil  they  may  terminate  in  complete  reten 
tion  ;  they  often  come  on  in  a  very  insidious  manner,  however,  and  when  the 
patient  seeks  advice  he  is  found  to  be  already  the  subject  of  a  very  titdit  and 
intractable  stricture  ;  indeed,  in  some  cases,  the  first  circumstance  that  directe 
the  attention  of  the  patient  to  his  complaint  is  the  sudden  occurrence  of  reten. 
tion  or  urme. 

Examination  of  the  Patient  for  Stricture.— In  all  cases  of  suspected 
stricture,  the  Surgeon  should,  if  possible,  see  the  patient  pass  water  before 
using  an  mstrument.  He  will  thus  be  able  to  judge  of  the  actual  amount  of 
obstruction.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  canal,  though  not  greatly 
narrowed,  is  tortuous  and  indurated,  so  that  an  instrument  enters  with  great 
difficulty,  although  the  patient  passes  a  fair  stream  of  urine.  Such  a  case 
might  readily  be  mistaken  for  a  very  tight  stricture  if  the  examination  were 
commenced  by  attempting  to  pass  an  instrument.  The  existence  of  a  stricture 
can  however  be  determined  with  certainty  only  by  the  introduction  of  an 
instrument.  In  exploring  the  canal  in  a  suspected  case,  two  points  have  to 
be  ascertained— the  existence  of  a  stricture,  and  its  degree  of  tightness. 

The  Existence  of  a  Stricture  is  best  determined  by  passing  a  soft  conical 
French  bougie  about  No.  8  (English  scale).    It  must  be  slightly  warmed  and 

well  oiled.  This  wall  pass  readily,  unless  the 
canal  be  distinctly  constricted,  when  it  will 
be  arrested  at  the  narrow  point.  In  this 
exploration,  too  small  an  instrument  must 
not  be  used,  lest  it  hitch  in  the  fossae  of  the 
urethra  or  against  the  verumontanum,  and 
this  accidental  arrest  be  mistaken  for  the 
obstruction  produced  by  a  stricture  ;  or  it 
may  pass  through  the  stricture,  and  thus 
mislead  the  Surgeon.  The  existence  of  a 
stricture  having  been  ascertained,  the  next 
point  is  to  determine  its  degree  of  tightness. 
This  is  best  done  by  withdrawing  the  instru- 
ment previously  used,  and  then  introducing 
a  smaller  one  about  the  size  of  the  stream  of 
urine  that  the  patient  passes.  If  this  fail  to 
enter  the  stricture,  a  still  smaller  one  must 
be  used,  until  that  size  is  reached  which  can 
be  introduced  with  but  a  moderate  degree  of  force.  In  this  way  the  existence, 
the  seat,  and  degree  of  tightness  of  the  stricture,  are  ascertained. 

A  soft  instrument  should  always  be  used  by  preference  for  this  ijreliminary 
examination,  as  it  causes  less  pain,  and  with  the  most  ordinary  skill  and  care 
it  is  impossible  to  do  the  patient  any  injury  with  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
information  as  to  the  length,  degree  of  induration,  and  form  of  the  narrowing, 
may  be  gained  by  the  experienced  Surgeon  by  means  of  a  metal  bougie  ;  but 
the  knowledge  thus  gained  is  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  greater 
ease  and  safety  of  a  soft  instrument. 

The  slighter  narrowings  of  the  urethra  are  not  easily  recognized  by  the 
means  just  described.  For  this  purpose  the  conical  or  olive-headed  bougie 
(Figs.  913  and  914)  will  be  found  most  useful.  The  conical  shape  of  this  instru- 
ment enables  it  to  pass  readily  towards  the  bladder,  but  on  withdrawing  it  the 


Fig.  913.— 
Conical-headed 
Sound. 


Pig.  914.— 
Olive-headed 
Sound. 
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shoulder  hitches  on  any  nanw  part.    The  ^^^^^l^^t^o^^^^^^^ 
?n  inches  so  that  the  exact  distance  of  the  stricture  from  the  on  face  can  De 
Ldi  Heter^^^       If  it  be  desired  to  determine  more  accurately  the  sea  o 
t^e  r^^^^^^^^  the  distance  of  the  orifice  of  the  bladder  from  the  nieatu 
Sernus  mu  t  first  be  determined  by  carefully  passing  a  graduated  catheter 
and  noting  the  exact  moment  at  which  the  urine  commences  to  flow. 
Th  gt^^^^^^    olivtheaded  sound  is  then  introduced  for  the  same  distance 
and  slowly  withdrawn.    If  the  hitch  be  felt  between  one  inch  and  one  and 
thiee-quaLrs,  the  stricture  is  in  the  membranous  part  ;  if  between  one  and 
tir  -quarters  and  three  inches,  it  is  in  the  bulbous  portion     For  the  purpos 
of  measuring  slight  strictures,  Otis,  of  New  York,  invented  an  instrument 
which  he  calls  the  "  urethrometer  "  (Fig.  915).   It  consists  of  a  straight  tube, 
the  end  of  which  can  be  dilated  into  a  sort  of  fenestrated  sphere,  and  the  size 
to  which  it  is  dilated  is  registered  on  a  small  dial  on  the  handle.    The  instru- 
ment can  be  readily  introduced  into  the  bladder,  if  necessary,  but  there  is 
no  advantage  in  so  doing.    When  in  the  urethra,  behind  the  strictui;e,  the 
bulb  is  gradually  expanded  till  it  is  just  held,  but  not  tightly  grasped.  It 
is  then  drawn  steadily  forward,  and  when  it  is  stopped  the  bulb  is  gradually 
diminished  till  it  passes  the  stricture.    The  exact  size  of  each  part  is  thus 

registered  on  the  dial.  j    i.  j  i. 

The  Treatment  of  organic  stricture  of  the  urethra  may  be  conducted  by 


Fig.  915.— Otis's  Urethrometer.    a,  Open  ;  b,  End  closed. 


the  following  methods:—!,  Gradual  Mechanical  Dilatation;  2,  Continuous 
Dilatation  ;  3,  Electrolysis  ;  4,  Forcible  Expansion  or  Rupture  ;  5,  Internal 
Urethrotomy  ;  6,  External  Urethrotomy  or  Perineal  Section  ;  7,  Excision. 
Whatever  plan  of  treatment  be  adopted,  the  Surgeon  must  bear  in  mind 
that  his  operations  have  to  be  conducted  upon  a  tender  canal  endowed  with 
exquisite  sensibility,  in  which  improper  violence  may  set  up  a  degree  of 
irritation  that  will  readily  extend  to  neighbouring  structures,  and  thus 
endanger  the  life  of  the  patient.    But,  though  it  is  necessary  to  recollect 
this,  he  must  not  run  into  the  opposite  and  equally  dangerous  extreme  of  adopt- 
ing inefficient  measures  for  the  removal  of  the  obstruction.    A  bad  stricture  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  diseases  to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable,  and  will 
almost  inevitably,  if  left  to  itself,  terminate  fatally  by  the  induction  of  renal 
disease,  or  of  serious  local  complications.    We  must  therefore  not  hesitate  to 
adopt  sufficiently  energetic  measures  for  its  removal ;  and  if  these  be  properly 
conducted,  there  is  scarcely  any  affection  in  which  the  Surgeon  can  afford  his 
patient  greater  relief.    At  the  same  time,  however,  that  local  means  are 
being  used,  constitutional  treatment  should  not   be  neglected.  Organic 
stricture  is  often  more  or  less  associated  with  a  spasmodic  or  congestive 
condition  of  the  urethra,  and  requires  the  same  constitutional  treatment, 
modified  according  to  circumstances,  that  is  necessary  in  these  affections 
— proper  regulation  of  diet,  avoidance  of  all  articles  of  food  that  generate 
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urates,  and  care  not  to  allow  the  urine  to  become  too  concentrated  Atten 
tion  to  the  maintenance  of  the  healthy  action  of  the  liver  and  skin  will  also  tonH 
much  to  mcrease  the  patient's  comfort,  and  to  ward  oflP  the  more  serious  orm 
sequences  of  stricture. 

In  all  except  the  slightest  cases  of  stricture  it  is  advisable,  before  befrinnin.. 
mechanical  treatment,  to  subject  the  patient  to  constitutional  remedies  I 
dimmish  as  far  as  possible  the  congestion  and  spasm  which  may  be  present  Tf 
any  serious  difficulty  be  anticipated,  and  if  the  circumstances  of  the  patien 
permit  it,  he  should  be  confined  to  bed  for  a  day  or  more.  The  bowels  should 
be  freely  opened,  and  he  should  sit  for  some  time  in  a  hot  hip-bath,  raorninff 
and  evening.  A  morphia  suppository  may  be  administered  at  night,  and  if  the 
signs  of  congestion  be  well  marked,  a  few  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the 
perineum.  Occasionally  blisters  over  the  seat  of  stricture,  when  it  can  be 
felt  clearly  from  without,  may  be  of  service.  By  these  means  alone,  a  stricture 
which  at  first  seemed  almost  impermeable  may  be  so  far  relieved  as  to  take  a 
No.  4  or  5  catheter. 

1.  Gradual  Mechanical  Dilatation,  as  it  is  erroneously  termed,  is  the 
usual  and  certainly  the  most  successful  mode  of  treating  ordinary  strictures  ; 


Pig.  916.— Conical  Bulbous  Bougie. 

but  it  is  not  the  mere  stretching  or  forcible  dilatation  of  the  stricture  that 
cures  it.  The  means  employed  to  produce  dilatation  tend  to  promote  the  ab- 
sorption of  chronic  inflammatory  products  in  and  underneath  the  mucous 
membrane,  which  especially  constitute  the  stricture. 

The  instruments  that  are  used  for  dilatation  are  either  metallic,  such  as 


Fig.  917.— Conical  Bulbous  Catheter. 


silver  catheters,  steel  sounds,  or  plated  bougies ;  or  made  of  some  soft  and 
yielding  material,  as  gum-elastic  catheters,  and  catgut,  whalebone,  or  elastic  \ 
bougies.    Though  each  Surgeon  will  mostly  prefer  one  kind  of  instrument  to 
another,  it  is  well  not  to  be  too  exclusive  in  the  use  of  any  one  ;  for  it  will 
be  found  that  in  particular  cases  it  is  advantageous  to  depart  from  the  . 
ordinary  practice,  and  that  the  Surgeon  may  modify  with  great  benefit  to 
his  patient  the  mechanical  means  that  he  adopts.    As  a  general  rule,  if  the 
stricture  can  be  treated  from  the  first  by  soft  instruments,  so  much  the  better.  , 
They  cause  less  pain  and  irritation,  and  the  danger  of  making  false  passages 
is  avoided.    When  the  stricture  is  tight,  cartilaginous  and  of  old  standing,  j 
it  is,  however,  frequently  impossible  to  pass  any  soft  instrument  through  it,  ' 
and  then  a  well-made  steel  bougie  or  a  silver  catheter  must  be  used.  When 
once  dilatation  has  been  carried  to  a  certain  point,  for  instance  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  No.  5  catheter,  then  soft  instruments  can  always  be  employed  if 
preferred  ;  but  at  this  stage  of  the  treatment,  when  the  risk  of  making  a  false 
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passage  is  very  small,  conical  steel  bougies  will  in  many  cases  be  found  not 
only  more  efficient  but  quite  as  comfortable  to  the  patient. 

The  best  soft  instruments  are  the  conical  bougies  and  catheters  mthbumus 
ends  (Figs.  916  and  917).  Their  introduction  excites  far  less  uTitation  ana 
pain,  with  much  less  likelihood  of  bleeding  than  that  of  metaUic  mstrurnents. 
Tn  most  cases  of  ordinary  stricture  they  will  be  found  to  be  the  safest  ana 
most  agreeable  instruments  to  use.  They  will  often  glide  through  a  tigHt 
irritable  stricture,  when  all  other  instruments,  especially  metalhc  ones,  taU 
to  pass. 

A  filiform  bougie  made  of  whalebone,  gum-elastic  or  catgut,  may  sometimes 
be  passed  through  a  very  narrow  stricture,  when  every  other  instrument  fails 
to  do  so.  The  ordinary  English  gum-elastic  catheter  is  of  little  use  m  the 
treatment  of  stricture  by  simple  dilatation.  A  conical  instru- 
ment, the  point  of  which  is  small  enough  to  pass  readily 
through  the  stricture,  can  easily  be  pushed  on  so  as  to  exert  • 
considerable  dilating  force  with  its  thickest  part.  An  ordinary 
English  gum-elastic  catheter  which  is  the  same  size  throughout 
cannot  be  got  into  the  stricture  at  all  so  as  to  exert  any  dilating 
force,  as  it  is  not  stiff  enough  to  be  forced  into  it.  If  a  stylet 
be  used  to  stiffen  it,  it  becomes  as  capable  of  making  a  false 
passage  as  a  steel  bougie,  and  is  not  under  the  same  control. 

If  the  stricture  be  not  only  very  tight,  but  twisted,  the  plan 
recommended  by  Brodie  may  advantageously  be  employed.    Catgut^  ^h^Je^S 
This  consists  in  taking  a  fine  catgut  bougie,  and  bending  it,  as  stricture, 
represented  in  Fig.  918,  about  an  inch  from  the  point,  so  as  to 
follow  the  track  of  the  stricture.    In  this  way,  strictures  that  are  otherwise 
impassable  may  be  rendered  pervious  with  comparative  ease. 

If  metal  instruments  are  used  the  most  efficient  are  Lister's  conical  steel 
bougies  (Fig.  919).  There  should  be  a  difference  of  three  sizes  between  the 
thinnest  and  the  thickest  parts  of  the  straight  portion  of  the  instrument 
by  which  the  dilatation  is  performed.    The  point  should  be  well  rounded, 


918.  — 


Fig.  019.— Lister's  Conical  Steel  Bougie. 


and  the  instrument  passes  more  readily  if  there  is  a  slight  constriction 
immediately  beyond  it.  The  instrument  should  be  made  of  nickel-plated 
steel  and  be  highly  polished.  It  should  have  a  broad  metallic  handle, 
which  transmits  any  sensation  communicated  to  the  point  more  readily  than  a 
wooden  one.  That  this  instrument  will  pass  much  more  easily  than  a  catheter 
is  self-evident,  and  the  latter  should  be  used  only  when  it  is  intended  to  tie  it 
in.  If  a  catheter  be  used  it  should  be  made  very  solid  and  stiff.  The  rings 
should  be  large,  so  as  to  serve  for  a  handle,  and  the  eyes  well  rounded  off 
and  somewhat  depressed,  so  that  they  may  not  scrape  the  urethra.  These 
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inatniments  should  be  used  with  every  possible  care  and  gentleness,  liut  it 
is  useless  to  think  of  passing  a  catheter  through  a  tight  stricture  without 
the  employment  of  some  degree  of  force.  The  catheter  will  not  "  find  its 
own  way  "  here  as  it  does  in  a  healthy  urethra,  but  it  must  be  guided  by  the 
hand  of  the  Surgeon  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  an  operation  in  surgery  that 
requires  more  delicacy  of  manipulation  than  that  of  passing  an  instrument 
through  a  tight  stricture.  Some  force  must  be  used,  but  the  skill  is  shown  in 
proportioning  this  to  the  amount  of  resistance,  and  in  using  it  in  a  proper 
direction.  The  appearance  of  force  is  indeed  often  greater  than  the  reality- 
for,  though  the  point  of  the  catheter  have  passed  a  tight  stricture,  it  may 
still  require  considerable  pressure  to  push  the  rest  of  the  instrument  through 
it.  With  a  conical  steel  bougie  less  force  is  required  than  with  the  catheter 
as  the  stretching  is  not  done  with,  the  point,  which  should  pass  easily  through 
the  stricture,  but  with  the  expanded  part  beyond,  which  from  its  conical  form 
passes  without  much  difficulty. 

Introduction. — Catheters  and  sounds  are  best  introduced  Ijy  laying  the 
patient  flat  upon  his  back,  with  the  pelvis  somewhat  raised,  and  the  head  and 
shoulders  low.  The  Surgeon,  standing  on  tlie  left  side,  inserts  the  instrument, 
well  warmed  and  oiled  with  "Lund's  oil "  (p.  1116)  or  vaseline,  into  the  urethra, 
with  its  concavity  turned  towards  the  left  groin,  and  passes  it  down  the  canal, 
at  the  same  time  drawing  the  penis  upwards  with  his  left  hand,  so  as  to  put 
the  mucous  membrane  on  the  stretch.  As  the  instrument  approaches  the 
triangular  ligament,  the  handle  is  carried  to  the  mesial  line,  and  at  the  same 
time  raised  perpendicularly  ;  and,  as  its  point  passes  under  the  pubes,  it  should 
be  kept  well  against  the  upper  surface  of  the  urethra,  and  made  to  enter  the 
bladder  by  depressing  the  handle  towards  and  between  the  thighs.  The  surest 
guide  to  the  bladder  is  the  upper  surface  of  the  urethra,  which  is  more  fixed 
than  the  lower,  and  less  liable  to  the  existence  of  fistulous  openings  or  false 
passages.  Should  difficulty  be  experienced,  the  introduction  may  be  facilitated 
by  injecting  and  slightly  distending  the  urethra  with  olive  oil  before  passing 
the  instrument.  If  the  meatus  is  small  this  must  be  enlarged  by  a  short 
incision  downwards. 

If  difficulty  is  found  in  introducing  the  instrument,  and  if  any  doubt  exist 
as  to  its  being  in  the  right  passage,  the  finger  must  be  introduced  into  the 
rectum  and  its  position  felt  for.  If  the  point  of  the  instrument  has  left  the 
urethra  this  may  be  recognized  by  its  being  too  thinly  covered  and  too  near 
the  gut,  or  by  its  being  out  of  the  middle  line. 

Chloroform  or  ether  need  be  administered  only  if  the  stricture  be  very 
tight  or  the  patient  irritable.  Under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic,  however, 
many  strictures  may  readily  be  passed  with  metaUic  instruments  that  are  not 
pervious  in  any  other  way. 

Results  of  Introduction  of  an  Instrument. — The  introduction  of  an 
instrument  usually  gives  rise  to  a  smarting,  painful  sensation  in  the  urethra  ; 
this  is  generally  most  severe  as  the  point  approaches  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
and  is  then  sometimes  attended  with  nausea  and  sudden  faintness.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  instrument  should  be  passed  every  second  or  third  day,  and  when 
introduced  should  be  left  in  for  about  five  minutes,  or  until  the  spasm  of 
the  urethra  induced  by  its  introduction  has  subsided.  If,  however,  the 
stricture  be  extremely  tight,  a  very  small  catheter  only  having  been  intro- 
duced, the  instrument  may  be  left  in  for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours, 
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u  hcu  it  will  be  found  that,  however  tightly  grasped  it  had  been  orig-jnally, 
has  become  loosened;  a  slight  discharge  being  at  the  f -^.^^time  set  up 
f,om  the  urethra.    It  may  then  be  ^'^^dil/^^thdrawn  and  >^l^en  the 
tion  has  subsided  at  the  end  of  a  couple  of  days,  a  considerably  laigei  one  may 

'""'m^^^^^  of  the  size  of  the  instrument  should  be  very  gradual. 
It  iVLfy  Sufficient  to  increase  it  by  one  number  at  each  time  o^n^o" 
Many  urethra  will  not  bear  even  this,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  pass  the 
ime  i— nt  on  two  or  three  successive  occasions  be  01.  a  larger  s^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
be  introduced.  The  size  may  be  gradually  increased  until  the  largest  s  reached 
which  the  urethral  ori6ce  readily  admits  ;  but  as  soon  as  No  1^  01  16 
can  be  introduced  with  ease,  it  should  not  be  passed  so  frequently  as  before; 

may  be  passed  every  seven  or  ten  days,  and  gradually  with  less  f^^equency. 
But  a  patient  who  has  once  suffered  from  a  tight  stricture  should  pass  an 
instrument  at  least  once  a  month  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  _ 

If  the  size  of  the  instrument  be  increased  too  rapidly,  irritation  may  be  set 
up,  and  inflammation  of  the  testicles,  and  abscess  in  the  perinseum  or  prostate 
induced  I  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  regret  being  in  too  great 
haste  to  increase  the  size  of  the  instrument ;  and  by  augmenting  it  by  two  or 
three  numbers  at  one  sitting,  I  have  seen  the  patient  thrown  back  for  weeks 
by  the  supervention  of  some  of  the  affections  just  mentioned. 

Bv  gradual  dilatation,  properly  carried  out,  most  strictures  may  be  consider- 
ably re'lieved  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  ;  and  the  majority  may  be  brought 
to  "the  full  size  by  continuing  the  treatment  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time. 
Some,  however,  cannot  be  cured  in  this  way  ;  it  would  appear  that  the  tissue 
of  which  they  are  composed  is  so  rigid  that,  although  they  may  be  expanded 
up  to  a  certain  size— say  up  to  No.  5  or  6— it  is  impossible  to  go  beyond  this. 
In  other  cases  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  relapse,  and  to  a  return  of  the  con- 
striction ;  the  stricture  rapidly  becoming  tighter  as  soon  as  the  introduction 
of  the  instruments  is  discontinued,  even  though  it  be  dilated  to  the  full  size  of 
the  urethra,  up  to  No.  16,  for  instance.  In  some  instances  the  relapse 
is  almost  instantaneous,  micturition  being  as  difficult  as  before  immediately 
the  catheter  is  withdrawn.  In  these  cases  recourse  must  be  had  to  other 
measures,  which  will  be  described. 

Accidents  attending  Catheterism.— The  introduction  of  instruments 
occasionally  gives  rise  to  certain  troublesome  and  even  dangerous  sequences. 
Amongst  these,  syncope  and  rigors,  haemorrhage,  and  inflammatory  irritation 
about  the  urethra  or  testes,  are  the  most  common. 

Nervous  Symptoms,  Rigors,  and  Urethral  Fever. — The  subject  of 
urethral  fever  following  the  use  of  instruments  on  the  urinary  organs  in 
]:ersons  affected  with  chronic  or  subacute  interstitial  nephritis  has  already 
been  discussed  at  p.  1003.  There  is  no  condition  in  which  this  untoward  com- 
plication is  more  apt  to  occur  than  in  the  treatment  of  stricture  of  the  urethra, 
owing  no  doubt  in  a  great  degree  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  chronic  and 
possil)ly  unsuspected  kidney  disease  in  old-standing  cases. 

Various  degrees  of  constitutional  disturbance  may  be  produced  by  the 
passage  of  an  instrument  through  a  stricture.  In  nervous  and  sensitive  indi- 
viduals this  operation  is  often  attended  with  a  sensation  of  faintness  and  chilli- 
ness as  the  instrument  enters  the  bulb  or  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra. 
This  sensation  is  not  due  either  to  pain  or  to  fear.    It  is  purely  reflex,  and 
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in  most  cases  soon  passes  off,  being  less  likely  to  recur  as  the  urethra  .^ets  mor« 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  instruments.  " 

If  a  person  liable  to  these  nervous  feelingB  is  exposed  to  a  chill,  a  severe 
Igor  may  come  on  some  hours  after  the  passage  of  the  instrument,  or  the  su, 
thing  may  happen  when  tliere  has  been  no  predisposition  to  t,  the 
coming  on  suddenly  and  without  warning.    This  is  more  apt  to  ;ccur  X 
the  stricture  ,s  tight ;  when  metallic  instruments  have  beei  used-poss  b  v 
with  some  degree  of  force,  and,  though  during  a  considerable  length  of  timei 
perhaps  in  vain  attempts  to  penetrate  the  stricture.    The  rigors  in  these  cir 
ciimstauces  are  very  severe,  so  much  so  as  to  resemble  an  attack  of  ague 
i;uring  the  rigor  the  temperature  rises  considerably,  often  to  104°  or 
1  he  subsidence  of  the  rigor  is  marked  by  profuse  sweating,  and  is  usually 
attended  with  great  exhaustion.    This  occurrence  is  always  very  alarming  and 
though  usually  not  attended  with  positive  danger,  leaves  the  patient  weak  and 
exhausted  ;  and  if  he  be  old,  of  broken  constitution,  or  the  subject  of  chronic 
kidney  disease,  a  fatal  result  may  rapidly  ensue.    In  these  distressing  cases 
death  may  occur  at  different  periods  and  in  different  ways.    The  earliest 
period  at  which  I  have  seen  a  fatal  termination  has  been  in  nine  hours  • 
usually  it  takes  place  in  from  24  to  48  hours  after  the  first  rigor.    The  imme^ 
diate  cause  of  death  may  be  coma,  exhaustion,  or  cardiac  syncope. 

The  cause  of  these  rigors  is  exceedingly  obscure.  Constitutional  nervousness 
or  timidity  has  certainly  nothing  to  do  with  them.  They  occur  in  the  strongest 
and  most  courageous  men,  and  they  very  rarely  follow  the  use  of  the  catheter 
m  women.  I  have  only  once  seen  these  effects  in  the  female,  in  the  person  of 
a  young  married  lady,  strong  and  healthy,  who  had  a  stricture  of  the  orifice 
of  the  urethra,  which  I  dilated  by  a  two-bladed  dilator.  Twenty  hours  after 
the  operation,  she  had  three  most  intense  rigors  followed  by  profuse  sweatings. 
In  men  they  may  occur  after  dilatation  of  any  part  of  the  urethra,  but  they 
are  much  more  frequent  when  the  stricture  is  seated  in  the  bulb  or  in  the 
membranous  portion  of  the  canal.  I  have  heard  of  one  case,  however,  in 
which  a  fatal  rigor  followed  incision  and  dilatation  of  the  meatus.  I 
doubt  whether  severe  rigors  occur  unless  there  have  been  some  traumatic 
lesion,  such  as  abrasion  or  rupture  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra. 
Eigors  certainly  follow  the  use  of  metallic  instruments  more  frequently 
than  that  of  the  softer  kinds,  which  are  less  likely  to  produce  such  mischief. 
Rigors  are  not  prevented  by  the  use  of  anaesthetics.  Some  of  the  worst  cases 
that  I  have  seen  have  occurred  after  prolonged  instrumentation  under 
ansesthetics. 

Treatment. — The  rigor  is  best  prevented  by  gentleness  in  the  use  of  instru- 
ments ;  by  the  employment  of  soft,  rather  than  metallic  ones  ;  by  guarding 
most  carefully  against  a  chill,  the  patient  being  kept  in  a  warm  room  during 
the  whole  of  the  day  ;  and  by  the  administration  of  a  full  dose  of  opium  and  ^  j| 
quinine  before  the  use  of  the  instrument.  ^^91 

AVhen  a  rigor  has  set  in,  the  patient  should  be  wrapped  up  in  blankets :  a 
glass  of  hot  spirits  and  water  or  tea  may  be  given,  to  be  followed  up  by  quinine 
and  opium.  The  sweating,  which  is  often  so  profuse  as  to  wet  through  pillows 
and  bed-clothes,  must  be  encouraged.  When  it  has  ceased,  the  patient  should 
be  rubbed  dry  and  wrapped  in  dry  warm  blankets. 

Suppression  of  Urine  is  a  rare  accident  after  simple  dilatation,  being 
more  common  after  the  more  severe  methods  of  treatment,  such  as  forcible 
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dilatation.  The  symptoms  are  at  first  those  just  described,  the  patient  siiffcr- 
ino-  from  a  rio-or,  with  rapid  elevation  of  temperature,  dry  skm,  and  vomiting. 
The  secretion  of  urine  entirely  ceases,  or  at  most  a  few  drops  darkly  stained 
with  blood  escape.  The  patient  usually  dies  in  from  two  to  three  days,  unless 
the  secretion  returns.  In  these  cases  the  kidneys  are  usually  found  more  oi 
less  extensively  affected  with  chronic  interstitial  inflammation  ;  but  cases  have 
been  recorded  in  which  the  microscope  revealed  but  little  change.  They  are 
usually  gorged  with  blood.  The  condition  would  seem  to  arise  from  reflex 
nervous  disturbance  of  the  kidney,  but  the  pathology  of  the  process  is  very 
obscure.  The  Treatment  consists  in  dry  cupping  over  the  loms  and  hot-air 
baths.  Lar^e  warm  water  enemata,  with  a  view  of  "  fomenting  the  kidneys, 
have  been  suggested.  The  bowels  must  be  freely  opened  by  the  compound  jalap 
l)Owder.  Possibly  in  some  cases  pilocarpine  hypodermically  in  doses  of  from 
to  J  of  a  grain  might  be  of  use. 

Haemorrhage,  which  is  sometimes  rather  profuse,  may  follow  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  catheter,  especially  if  the  stricture  be  congestive,  and  the  instrument' 
employed  small.  It  generally  ceases  of  itself ;  but,  if  it  be  troublesome,  the 
application  of  cold  will  check  it. 

The  Inflammation  about  the  urethra  and  in  the  testes  that  occasionally 
occurs  during  the  treatment  of  stricture,  is  best  guarded  against  by  not  using 
too  large  catheters,  and  by  directing  the  patient  to  abstain  from  much  exercise 
during  the  time  of  their  introduction. 

raise  Passages  are  occasioned  by  the  instrument  passing  out  of  the  urethra 
through  its  coats  into  the  surrounding  tissues.  They  are  especially  apt  to 
occur  in  tight  bridle-strictures,  when  a  small  instrument  is  being  used,  more 
especially  if  the  direction  of  the  constriction  be  somewhat  oblique,  so  that  the 
point  of  the  sound  is  thrown  against  the  side  of  the  canal  (Fig.  911).  The 
extent  and  situation  of  a  false  passage  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  stricture  ;  and  the  danger  is  usually  in  proportion  to  its  depth. 
The  false  passage  usually  takes  a  direction  downwards  and  to  one  side  of  the 
urethra.  If  the  stricture  be  far  forward,  it  may  run  in  the  corpus  spongiosum  ; 
but  if  it  be  in  the  usual  situation,  it  may  perforate  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  pro- 
state, or  run  between  this  and  the  rectum,  being  unable  to  extend  upwards  on 
account  of  the  rigid  nature  of  the  structures  in  this  situation.  When  the  false 
passage  merely  perforates  the  corpus  spongiosum,  running  parallel  to  the 
urethra,  and  opening  again  into  the  canal,  or  when,  perforating  a  portion  of 
the  prostate,  it  enters  the  bladder,  it  is  not  necessarily  attended  with  much 
danger ;  but  when  it  enters  the  areolar  tissue  between  the  bladder  and  the 
rectum,  admitting  urine  into  the  recto-vesical  space  and  about  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  then  the  most  serious  consequences,  such  as  inflammation  and 
abscess,  are  apt  to  ensue,  and  may  prove  fatal. 

At  the  moment  when  a  false  passage  is  made  during  the  introduction  of  an 
instrument,  by  the  Surgeon  using  too  much  force  or  pressing  in  the  wrong 
direction,  he  feels  the  point  make  a  sudden  slip,  which  the  plane  of  the  handle 
shews  to  be  to  one  side  of  the  urethra.  The  patient  complains  of  severe  pain, 
and  is  often  conscious  of  a  laceration  ;  there  is  a  grating  or  rough  sensation 
communicated  by  the  tissues  against  which  the  instrument  has  passed  ;  and 
though  it  have  entered  deeply,  it  will  be  found  not  to  have  reached  the  bladder. 
On  the  Surgeon  introducing  his  finger  into  the  rectum,  he  probably  feels  the 
point  of  the  instrument  in  the  areolar  tissue  between  the  gut  and  the  bladder ; 
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on  withdrawing  it,  it  will  be  found  covered  with  blood,  and  there  wiH -be  frp<. 
haemorrhage  from  the  urethra.  -  ■  ■  ,  .  ^ 

The  Surgeon  knows  when  he  has  entered  an  old  false  passage  by  the  chanire 
that  takes  place  in  the  direction  of  the  instrument,  by  its  not  reachincr  the 
bladder  and  by  the  rough  sensation  communicated  to  it,  very  diiferentfrom 
that  afforded  by  the  smooth  lining  of  the  urethra.  The  patient  is  often 
conscious  of  the  existence  and  of  the  entry  of  the  instrument  into  the  false 
passage,  and  will  warn  the  Surgeon  of  it. 

If  the  Surgeon  be  aware  that  he  has  made  a  false  passage,  he  should,  if 
possible,  at  the  time  of  the  accident  pass  a  catheter  into  the  bladdp.r,  and 
leave  it  there  for  a  few  days  until  the  laceration  has  healed.  If  there  be  an 
old  false  passage  he  must  be  careful,  by  keeping  the  point  of  the  instrument 
away  from  it,  not  to  enter  it,  lest  during  the  introduction  of  the  catheter  he 
raise  with  the  point  of  the  instrument  the  valvular  angle  that  intervenes 
between  it  and  the  urethra ;  every  time  that  this  is  opened  up  tends  to 
lessen  the  chance  of  closure  of  the  aperture,  whilst,  overlapping  the  urethra, 
it  interferes  with  the  onward  passage  of  the  instrument  into  the  bladder.  By 
withdrawing  the  instrument  and  changing  its  direction,  the  false  passage  may 
often  be  avoided,  and  the  bladder  reached.  Should  there  have  been  much 
difficulty  in  introducing  the  catheter,  the  better  plan  will  be  to  allow  it  to 
remain  in  for  two  or  three  days,  when  the  false  canal  may  possibly  close. 
^  It  has  already  been  stated  that,  in  certain  forms  of  stricture,  gradual  dilata- 
tion does  not  succeed  in  elfecting  a  permanent  cure.  In  these  cases,  five  plans 
of  treatment  have  been  recommended :  continuous  dilatation,  electrolysis, 
forcible  dilatation,  division  by  the  knife,  and  excision.  These  methods  will 
now  be  described. 

2.  Contiuuous  Dilatation  is  merely  a  modification  of  the  preceding  mode 
of  treatment,  and  is  useful  only  in  very  tight  strictures.  A  small  instrument 
is  passed  and  tied  in.  In  tying  the  catheter  in,  care  should  be  taken  that 
it  does  not  lie  too  far  in  the  bladder.  It  should  be  pushed  backwards  and 
forwards  until  the  exact  point  is  found  at  which  the  eye  is  inside  suffi- 
ciently to  allow  the  water  to  flow,  and  be  fixed  at  this  point.  It  is  best 
retained  by  soft  thick  silk  tied  round  the  corona  of  the  glans,  or  fixed  to  the 
body  of  the  penis  by  a  piece  of  jjlaster,  care  of  course  being  taken  not  to  pro- 
duce strangulation.  In  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  although  it  may  at 
first  have  been  tightly  grasped,  the  catheter  will  be  found  to  be  quite  loose,  and 
urine  will  escape  beside  it.  It  must  now  be  changed  for  a  larger  one.  In 
doing  this,  the  fresh  instrument  should  be  ready,  so  that  the  moment  one  is 
removed  the  other  may  be  introduced.  A  neglect  of  this  precaution,  especially 
when  false  passages  are  present,  may  seriously  increase  the  difficulty  of  passing 
the  fresh  catheter.  By  the  second  day  a  slight  discharge  will  be  found  to  have 
been  set  up  from  the  urethra.  The  treatment  should  be  continued  till  the 
urethra  reaches  the  size  of  No.  5  or  6,  which  it  will  do  in  a  few  days  at  most> 
after  which  it  is  not  necessary.  The  catheter  may  be  closed  with  a  small 
wooden  plug,  so  that  the  patient  can  draw  off  his  own  urine,  or,  better  still, 
an  india-rubber  tube  may  be  attached  so  as  to  drain  the  bladder.  In  cases  in 
which  a  gum-elastic  catheter  cannot  be  passed,  a  small  silver  one  may  be  tied 
in,  and  replaced  by  a  gum-elastic  at  the  first  change.  When  nothing  but  a 
filiform  whalebone  or  catgut  bougie  has  been  passed,  it  may  still  be  tied  in,  as 
the  urine  will  usually  find  its  way  beside  it  even  when  it  seems  at  first  to  be 
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t,Vhttv  crasped-  aqd  in  twelve  hours  or  a  little  longer  it  may,  in  most  cases, 
&Ser  a.fine  gam-elastic  catheter.    This  plan  of  treatment  is  of  grea 
•^e1™  in  whidi  considerable  diltlculty  is  found  m^ro^'J^^^^^. 
'SLument,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  ^eing  extreme  y  apt  to  set^^^^^ 
<iystitis.    If  the  treatment  be  continued  beyond  three  days,  the  ^iiine  wii 
Xost  always  be  found  to  be  alkaline  ;  and  this  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at 
then  we  consider  the  way  in  which  the  bladder  is,  as  it  were  opened  up  to 
The  air    The  risk  of  cystitis  is  much  diminished  by  drammg  the  bladder,  fo 
hen  no  urine  is  left  to  decompose,  and  the  mere  contact  of  the  soft  mstrument 
with  the  walls  of  the  bladder  seems  to  cause  but  little  irritation  by  itself. 
In  rare  cases,  sloughing  of  the  urethra  may  take  place  at  the  seat  of  stricture 
leading  to  perin^eal  abscess.    A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  some  years  ago  m 

University  College  Hospital.  . 

3  Electrolysis.— The  cure  of  a  stricture  by  destroying  the  fibroid  tissue 
which  narrows  the  urethra,  by  electrolysis,  was  introduced  by  Mallez  and 
Tripier,more  than  twenty  years  ago,  but  did  not  find  much  favour  Its 
results  were  uncertain,  and  in  some  cases  it  was  followed  by  perinaeal  access 
and  other  complications.    It  has  been  revived  by  Newman  of  New  York, 
Fort  of  Paris,  and  has  been  practised  in  this  country  by  Bruce  Clarke, 
Edwards  and  others.    The  operation  consists  in  passing  the  negative  electrode, 
which  is  like  an  ordinary  soft  catheter  with  a  metal  tip,  down  to  the  stricture, 
and  placing  the  positive,  which  must  have  a  large  moist  pad,  on  some  part  of 
t  he  body,  as  the  back.    The  strength  of  the  cnrrent  is  accurately  measured 
with  a  galvanometer  and  should  be  from  2  J  to  5  milliamperes.  The  electrode  is 
held  gently  against  the  stricture,  and  after  a  period  varying  from  a  few 
minutes  to  half  an  hour,  it  will  be  found  to  have  passed  through.  The 
operation  should  give  little  or  no  pain.    It  requires  to  be  repeated  two  or 
three  times,  a  larger  electrode  being  used  on  each  occasion.    Fort  of  Pans, 
who  demonstrated  his  method  in  this  country  in  1889,  employs  a  linear 
electrolyser  resembling  a  Maisonneuve's  urethrotome.    It  consists  of  a  long 
bougie  2  millimeters  in  diameter,  terminated  by  a  filiform  guide.  The 
current  is  conveyed  by  a  fine  wire  in  the  bougie  to  a  blunt  triangular  blade 
of  platinum  which  projects  from  the  instrument  and  rests   against  the 
stricture. 

Newman,  who  strongly  advocates  this  treatment,  asserts  that  he  has 
operated  on  two  hundred  cases  without  an  accident  and  without  a  relapse. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  current  used  in  this  way  does  not  actually  cauterise, 
but  causes  chemical  decomposition  and  absorption  of  the  scar  tissue.  This 
method  of  treatment  is  again  on  its  trial.  That  it  is  not  more  dangerous 
than  other  modes  of  treatment  and  that  by  it  the  canal  may  be  restored  to  its 
normal  size,  seems  to  be  tolerably  clearly  proved,  but  better  evidence  is 
wanted  than  has  as  yet  been  furnished  that  it  effects  a  permanent  cure 
without  any  tendency  to  a  relapse.  If  it  can  do  this,  it  stands  alone  amongst 
all  methods  of  treating  stricture. 

4.  Forcible  Expansion  or  Rupture. — Forcible  and  rapid  dilatation 
cjiusing  the  expansion  and  rupture  of  the  stricture,  is  a  method  that,  originally 
practised  by  Luxmoor,  Arnott,  and  Buchanan  of  Glasgow,  has  been  revived, 
and  ingeniously  modified  in  detail,  by  many  Surgeons,  amongst  whom 
Reybard,  Maisonneuve,  Perreve,  Wakley,  Holt,  Thompson,  and  Hill  are  the 
most  conspicuous.    However  varied  the  means  by  which  strictures  are  thus 
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„  of       conical  steel  boi.ies  al.ad  ^«  o^X^S^^ 
the  patient  is  under  an  una3sthetic,  though  this  method  is  nerham  I 
properly  included  under  simple  dilatation  ^  ^ 

'"^^'^'^'^  '''^'"^'^^  «f  stricture  by 

J)esault  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  subsequently  by  various  French 

Surgeons  and  in  later  years  by  Hutton  of  Dubli^  and^eiy  extens  v  ly  3 
1  Z  ;  ^  T'"         of  application  of  these  tubes  is  as  f  llo; 

A  long  conductor  ,s  introduced  through  the  stricture  into  the  bladder  and 
over  this  a  catheter,  either  of  gum-elastic  or  silver,  is  passed,  which  in  its'tum 
IS  made  to  serve  as  a  conductor  to  a  larger  one.  -In  A^akley's  instrument  the 
conductor,  or  "urethral  guide,"  consists  of  a  small  silver  catheter,  which 
after  being  passed  through  the  stricture,  has  a  long  steel  rod  screwed  into  it' 
Uver.this  a  silver  tube  is  passed,  which  in  its  turn  is  made  to  serve  as  a 
conductor  ;  and  thus  the  stricture  may  be  rapidly  dilated  by  passing  one  tube 
over  another  until  a  full  size  is  reached.  The  only  difficulty  in  this  very 
ingenious  method— which  is,  however,  common  to  it  and  every  other  plan  of 
treating  stricture  by  dilatation— consists  in  the  first  introduction  of  the 
urethral  guide  ; "  when  that  has  once  passed  through  the  stricture,  the  tubes 


Fig.  920.— Thompson's  Stricture-Expander. 

must  follow  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  They  cannot  possibly  go  wrong  ;  and, 
as  no  laceration  of  the  stricture  is  effected  by  the  instrument,  it  appears  to  be 
a  safe  means  of  employing  rapid  dilatation. 

b.  The  method  of  forcibly  expanding  a  stricture  by  the  introduction  into  it 
of  a  small  two-  or  four-bladed  instrument,  fashioned  somewhat  like  a  narrow 
beaked  sound,  and  which,  by  Screw-Mechanism  in  the  handle,  admits  of  being 
opened  out  so  as  to  stretch  the  stricture  to  an  extent  corresponding  to  the  dis- 
tance at  which  the  blades  are  screwed  apart,  has  many  advocates ;  and  various 
ingenious  contrivances  have  been  invented  to  effect  this  object.  More  than  half 
a  century  ago,  Luxmoor  attempted  it  by  the  use  of  a  four-bladed  instrument. 
Some  years  later  Civiale  invented  a  stricture-expander;  and  subsequently  two- 
bladed  instruments,  having  this  end  in  view,  were  introduced  into  practice 
by  Perreve,  Lyon,  and  Thompson.     The  accompanying  drawing  (Fig.  920) 
is  a  representation  of  the  instrument  used  by  the  last-named  Surgeon  ;  it 
answers  the  intended  purpose  admirably,  the  expansion  of  the  blades  being- 
effected  by  a  screw  worked  by  turning  the  handle.    This  should  be  done  very 
slowly,  several  seconds  being  allowed  to  elapse  between  each  turn  of  the  handle, 
so  that  the  tissue  composing  the  stricture  may  be  gradually  stretched,  and  the 
canal  of  the  urethra  at  the  seat  of  stricture  dilated  beyond  the  full  size,  so  as 
to  be  over-stretched  ;  the  extent  of  dilatation  may  be  carried  up  to  16  or  18, 
and  is  marked  on  a  scale  attached  to  the  handle  of  the  instrument.    If  this 
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operation  bo  done  slowly,  little  if  any  bleeding  --^^s  and  the™  evidence 
of  deep  laceration  of  the  wall  of.  the  urethra  at  the  ^tnctuied  spot.  A  aige 
gamiastic  catheter  may  then  be  P-^^d,  and  the  urine  dm^^^^^^^^ 
usually  necessary  to  leave  the  catheter  in  the  bladder,  though  there  can  oe  nu 
Ob  el^^^^^^^  this  for  forty-eight  hours,  after  which  the  patient  may  have 
one  passed  occasionally  in  order  to  maintain  the  dilatation. 

c  The  rupture  or  splitting  of  the  stricture  by  an  instrument  acting  on  tl  e 
DrincipL  0  a  Wedge!  was  "recommended  by  Reybard,  and  very  extensively 
Tp  Id  by  Holt.  The  instrument  used  by  him  is  represented  -  the  accom- 
panvino-  fioure  (Fig.  921).  It  consists  of  two  grooved  metallic  blades  joined 
rthe^ex«.^  Between  these  a  tube  is  slipped  along  a  wn.,  which  in  its 
descent  separates  the  blades  at  a  considerable  angle,  and  thus  splits  up  the 
stricture  In  this  way  the  contracted  part  of  the  urethra  is  at  once  enlarged 
to  its  normal  diameter,  so  as  to  admit  a  full-sized  catheter  by  which  the  urine 
is  then  drawn  off.  The  introduction  of  the  catheter  should  be  had  recourse  to 
at  first  on  alternate  days,  and  afterwards  at  longer  intervals,  aoit  believes 
that  the  effects  of  the  dilatation  are  entirely  confined  to  the  morbid  contrac- 
tion, the  healthy  portion  of  the  urethra  not  being  injuriously  disturbed  by  tne 
expansion  of  the  instrument.  .  . 

Berkeley  Hill  invented  a  modification  of  the  dilators  previously  m  use 


Fig.  921.— Holt's  Instrument  for  Splitting  Strictures. 

which  presents  several  advantages.    He  thus  describes  it  :  "The  instrument 
consists  Of  a  split  sound,  which  equals  in  calibre  a  No.  2  or  3  catheter.  The 
halves  of  the  split  sound  can  be  separated  by  passing  between  them  a  wedge 
fixed  on  a  slender  stem.    The  wedge  is  prevented,  by  two  dovetail  grooves  at 
its  hinder  part,  from  leaving  the  sound  which  acts  as  a  guide  during  the 
passage  of  the  wedge  down  the  urethra."    "  The  advantages  claimed  for  this 
instrument  are  :  simplicity  of  construction  ;  the  central  guide  of  Holt's  in- 
strument is  not  needed,  hence  the  split  sound  can  be  passed  through  narrower 
strictures.    Next  and  chiefly,  diminution  of  resistance,  and  consequently  the 
more  immediate  application  of  the  rupturing  force— the  wedge— to  the  impedi- 
ment to  be  overcome.    The  force  needed  to  push  Holt's  dilator  is  sometimes 
very  great,  and  the  attempt  has  been  abandoned,  or  the  instrument  has  broken, 
even  in  skilful  hands,  from  this  cause.    Much  of  the  force  is  expended  on  the 
continuous  friction  outside  the  tube  along  the  split  sound,  and  inside  along 
the  guide.  In  the  wedge-dilator  the  friction-surface  is  reduced  to  two  dovetail 
grooves,  which  together  do  not  exceed  half  an  inch.    For  this,  the  force 
required  is  so  small  that  one  hand  suffices  to  overcome  the  resistance."  The 
instrument  can,  if  required,  be  adapted  to  a  conducting  sound,  such  as  is 
described  afterwards  under  Internal  Urethrotomy. 

Another  instrument  of  the  same  class  has  been  devised  by  Bigelow  (Fig. 
922).  It  consists  of  a  fihform  conducting  sound,  which  is  first  passed.  The 
guiding  rod  is  then  screwed  into  this  and  passed  into  the  bladder,  pushing  the 
conducting  sound  before  it.  The  cup-shaped  cap  at  the  upper  end  of  the  guide 
rests  on  the  gians,  while  the  Surgeon's  left  hand  grasps  the  body  of  the  penis. 
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The  stricture  is  then  dilated  by  forcing  down  the  olive-shaped  divulsor  whi.-h 
18  deeply  grooved  to  run  on  the  guiding  rod.  Being  olive-shaped  it  pas^ 
more  easily  as  in  Hill's  dilator,  not  being  grasped  by  the  whole  canal 

l<orcible  dilatation  is  doubtless  a  most  efficient  mode  of  treating  strictur. 
by  It  the  urethra  is  immediately  restored  to  its  full  diameter,  and  the  result 
which  It  may  take  weeks  to  accomplish  by  simple  dilatation  is  at  onc« 
obtained.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  devoid  of  danger.  The  urethra  is  not 
dilated,  It  IS  split,  and  a  longitudinal  rent  in  the  mucous  membrane  is  madp 
corresponding  to  the  length  of  the  stricture.  The  shock  produced  by  so 
violent  a  proceeding  is  often  severe,  and  suppression  of  urine  has  followed  in 
several  recorded  cases.  It  has  also  sometimes  been  followed  by  urinary  abscess 
and  more  rarely  by  pyemia.    What  it  gains  in  rapidity  it  loses  in  safety  and 


Fig.  922.— Bigelow's  Divulsor. 

to  adopt  it  as  a  universal  mode  of  treating  strictures  would  lead  to  the  loss  of 
many  lives  that  might  have  been  saved  by  more  gentle  treatment. 

5.  Division  of  the  Stricture  may  be  practised  either  from  ivithm  the 
urethra,  or  from  ivUhout,  through  the  perineeum. 

Internal  Urethrotomy. — The  division  from  ivithin  may  be  performed  in 
two  ways  :  either  by  cutting  through  the  stricture  from  before  backwards,  or 
by  passing  an  instrument  through  it,  and  dividing  it  from  behind  forwards. 
The  lirst  method  is  attended  with  great  danger  unless  the  instrument  is  pro- 
vided with  a  guide  which  ensures  that  the  urethrotome  is  really  in  the 
stricture.  On  the  other  hand,  the  operation  of  cutting  from  behind  forwards 
could  not,  until  recently,  be  performed  unless  the  stricture  was  capable  of 
admitting  a  No.  5  at  least.  The  Surgeons  to  whom  we  are  most  indebted  for 
improvements  in  the  instruments  employed,  are  Van  Buren,  Goule}^  and  Otis 
of  New  York,  Maisonneuve  of  Paris,  and  Berkeley  Hill  of  London.  The 
objects  in  view  have  been,  first,  to  provide  a  safe  and  certain  guide  for  a  small 
cutting  instrument,  and  secondly,  so  far  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  instruments 
as  to  make  them  available  for  strictures  not  capable  of  taking  more  than  a 
No.  1  catheter.  Lastly,  as  it  was  found  that  the  great  mobility  of  the  urethra 
rendered  it  difficult  in  many  cases  to  divide  the  stricture,  a  combination  of 
stretching  and  cutting  was  introduced  by  Otis,  which  greatly  facilitates  the 
operation. 
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The  guide  to  the  bladder  may  be  obtained  in  . 
two  ways.    A  fine  whalebone  bougie  having  been 
plsser^rough  the  stricture,  the  -tln-otome  m^^^^ 
be  so  constructed,  by  being  tunnelled  for  a  short 
distance  at  its  point,  as  to  slide  over  this  into  the 
bladder.    But  a  better  plan  is  the  employmen  of 
Maisonneuve's  sonde  condndnce,  or  conducting 
sound.    This  is  a  very  fine  gum-elastic  bougie 
provided  with  a  male  screw  at  the  end  (Fig.  923  c). 
This  is  first  passed  on  till  it  is  judged  to  be  in 
the  bladder.    A  small  catheter  correspondmg  to  a 
No.  1,  having  a  female  screw  at  its  extremity,  is 
then  screwed  on  to  it  and  passed  onwards,  while 
the  conducting  sound  coils  up  in  the  bladder,  ii 
the  urine  flow,  it  is  then  certain  that  the  conducting 
sound  has  passed  in  the  proper  direction.  It  is  now 
withdrawn  again,  the  conducting  sound  bemg  lett 
in  position.      The  catheter  is  now  replaced  by 
the  urethrotome,  which  screws  in  the  same  way. 

Berkeley  Hill  invented  a  very  ingenious  urethrotome 

for  cutting  from  behind  forwards,  in  which  a  very 

fine  knife  can  be  protruded  from  an  instrument 

not  larger  than  a  No.  2.  Another  instrument  in- 
vented by  the  same  Surgeon  for  cutting  from  before 

backwards  is  represented  in  Fig.  923.    It  combines 

the  principles  of  several  others,  and  has  been  found 

to  work  most  successfully.    It  is  thus  employed. 

The  conducting  sound  having  been  passed  and 

ascertained  to  be  in  the  bladder,  the  female  screw  B 

is  applied  to  the  male  screw  a,  and  the  instrument 

passed  through  the  stricture.    The  blades  i  and  h, 

when  closed  about  equal  a  No.  3  catheter  in  size. 

The  point  h  is  about  equal  to  a  No.  1.  The  instru- 
ment having  been  passed,  the  wedge  e,  which  con- 
tains a  knife  d  concealed  in  a  shield  c,  is  now 

inserted  between  the  blades  and  passed  steadily 

down.     The  blades  thus  separated  stretch  and 

steady  the  urethra  ;   and  when  the  stricture  is 

reached,  the  shield  c  stops  against  it  and  prevents 

further  progress.    The  small  concealed  knife  d  is 

then  protruded  by  pressing  the  button  at  the  top 

of  the  instrument,  and  as  soon  as  the  finger  is 

removed  it  is  withdrawn  again  by  the  spring  I. 
■   The  wedge  can  then  be  passed  on  a  little  further, 
and  if  it  hitch  again  the  knife  can  be  again  pro- 
truded.   By  this  means  the  urethra  is  cut  only  at 

Fif!  9''8.— Berkeley  Hill's  Dilator  and  Urethrotome,  a,  Frout  View  ;  b,  Side  View  ;  c,  Conducting  Sound 
with  sniali  male  screw  at  a  ;  ?),  female  screw ;  c,  sheath  for  concealed  knife  ;  d,  knife  protruded  ;  c,  wedge 
for  separating  the  blades  h  and  i  ;  the  knife  is  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  tlie  wedge  ;  f/,  rod  for  carrying  the 
wed<'e  •  /  rod  for  protruding  the  knife  ;  k,  screw  for  regulating  the  distance  to  which  the  knife  can  be  pro- 
truded'- /,  spring  to  draw  back  the  knife  and  keep  it  concealed,  except  when  protruded  by  pressing  the 
button  opposite  a  and  b.    (In  Fig.  b,  the  button  should  have  been  represented  as  depressed.) 
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tlie  points  of  stricture,  and  no  more  wound  is  made  than  is  absolutolv 
necessary,  ihe  mc.s.on  is  always  made  downwards  towards  the  floor  of  2 
urethra  Ih.s  mstrument  may  be  employed  in  almost  any  stricture  that  win 
admit  the  conducting  sound.  ' 

Maisonneuve's  urethrotome  consists  of  a  fine  steel  sound,  deeply  grooved 
along  Its  upper  surface.  If  necessary,  it  is  guided  into  the  bladder  with  a 
sonde  condudnce.  The  stricture  is  divided  by  means  of  a  triangular  blade 
with  a  blunt  apex  and  cutting  anterior  edge,  which  is  passed  alon-  the  groove 
in  the  sound.  Teevan  modified  this  instrument  by  using  a  guarded  knife 
similar  to  that  of  Hill's  urethrotome.  S      g     aeu  luiiie 

After  the  operation  of  internal  urethrotomy,  a  full-sized  instrument  should 
immediately  be  passed,  but  it  is  not  usually  necessary  to  tie  it  in  Hill 
recommended  that  the  patient  should  pass  his  water  in  a  hot  bath  during  the 
first  day  or  two  after  the  operation,  and  that  no  instrument  should,  unless 
required,  be  introduced  for  ten  days.  A  full-sized  bougie  is  then  passed  daily 
for  a  few  days,  and  after  that  every  second  or  third  day  fur  three  or  four 
weeks.  After  that,  the  patient  should  be  taught  to  pass  it  for  himself,  and 
continue  to  do  so  at  least  once  a  month  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
_  The  operation  of  internal  urethrotomy  is,  of  course,  required  only  in  excep- 
tional cases.  These  are  chiefly  resilient  or  very  irritable,  and  some  very  tough 
strictures.  In  resilient  strictures,  dilatation  fails  because  the  stricture,  though 
admitting  of  expansion,  immediately  relapses.  In  very  irritable  strictures, 
the  patient  cannot  bear  the  pain  of  dilatation.  In  some  very  tough  strictures' 
simple  dilatation  fails,  and  then  internal  urethrotomy  or  forcible  dilatation  is 
required.  In  all  these  cases,  the  division  of  the  stricture  from  within  removes 
at  once  all  difficulty  in  treatment  ;  and  I  have  frequently  employed  this  very  ii 
simple  method  with  the  most  marked  and  permanent  success.  In  fact,  in 
strictures  of  the  scrotal  or  penile  portions  of  the  urethra,  one  or  other 
of  the  above  conditions  —  resiliency  or  irritability  —  commonly  prevails, 
and  I  have  generally  found  internal  urethrotomy  the  best  mode  of 
treatment. 

Result. — The  risk  attending  the  operation  is  not  great,  and  diminishes  as 
the  stricture  approaches  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  It  is  not,  however,  free 
from  danger.  The  accidents  that  may  happen  are,  perineeal  abscess,  extrava- 
sation of  urine,  hgemorrhage,  and  orchitis  ;  and  in  some  rare  cases  it  may  be 
followed  by  pyaamia.  If  the  kidneys  be  diseased,  it  may,  like  any  other 
operation  for  stricture,  give  rise  to  fatal  acute  interstitial  nephritis.  PerinaBal 
abscess  usually  results  from  cutting  too  deeply,  eo  that  the  knife  completely 
divides  the  corpus  spongiosum.  Such  abscesses  most  frequently  form  beneath 
the  accelerator  urinte,  and  burrow  forwards,  directed  by  the  expansion  of  that 
muscle  to  the  root  of  the  penis.  They  contain  a  mixture  of  urine  and  pus, 
but  it  is  rare  to  find  general  extravasation  into  the  scrotum.  Htemorrhage 
also  results  from  cutting  too  freely.  In  rare  cases,  after  the  operation,  a  per- 
manently bent  condition  of  the  penis  remains  during  erection.  In  University 
College  Hospital,  where  the  operation  has  been  extensively  practised,  I  find 
from  the  Reports  of  the  Surgical  Registrar  that  the  results  are  as  follows  : 
In  76  cases  operated  on  during  a  period  of  five  years,  there  were  4  deaths, 
one  from  tuberculous  disease  of  kidneys,  lungs,  &c.,  one  from  pleurisy,  one  from 
septica3mia,  and  one  from  suppurative  nephritis.  Perinjeal  abscess  occurred 
in  8  cases  ;  extravasation  of  urine  in  1,  and  epididymitis  in  4.    There  was 
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luemorrbage  in  5,  and  in  2  the  patient  was  left  with  permanent  chordee  during 

'TFor^the  effects  produced  on  the  kidneys  by  splitting  strictures  and  by 

internal  urethrotomy,  see  Chap.  LXV.)  „„;ihm,t  bv 

External  Urethrotomy.-The  division  of  the  stricture  from  nnlhout,  by 
incision  through  the  perin.T3ura,  may  be  performed  by  two  distmct  operations  : 
the  one  being  applicable  only  to  those  strictures  that  are  pervious  to  an  instiu- 
ment ;  the  other  to  those  which  are  impermeable.  In  the  first  case  a  grooved 
staff  is  passed  through  the  stricture,  and  the  section  is  made  upon  this  m 
the  second  case,  the  Surgeon  cuts  through  the  stricture,  without  any  guidance 
except  such  as  his  anatomical  knowledge  may  afford. 

Operation  for  Permease  Strictnre.-The  first  of  these  operations, 
introduced  by  Syme  as  Urethrotomy,  and  commonly  called  Penimal  bection, 
is  a  comparatively  simple  procedure.  The  instruments  required 
for  its  performance  are  a  staff,  a  No.  8  silver  catheter,  a 
pointed  scalpel,  and  a  broad  director.  The  staff  should  vary 
in  size  from  No.  1  to  No.  G,  according  to  the  tightness  of  the 
stricture  ;  it  should  be  grooved  along  its  convexity,  either  the 
whole  of  the  way,  or  better,  merely  for  the  lower  third 
(Fig.  924).  The  stem  is  smooth,  and  of  full  size,  and.  joins 
the^lower  grooved  part  by  a  distinct  shoulder,  which,  being 
passed  down  as  far  as  the'  stricture,  forms  by  its  projection  a 
guide  to  the  part  of  the  urethra  requiring  division.  In  those 
cases  in  which  there  are  false  passages,  a  hollow  staff  of  the 
same  size  and  shape  may  advantageously  be  used  ;  the  flow  of 
urine  through  it  indicating  with  certainty  its  passage  into  the 
posterior  part  of  the  urethra. 

Performance  of  Perinseal  Section. — The  operation  is 
performed  as  follows  :  The  staff  having  been  passed  through  , 

r  ,        ,       ,  T  •     L        i.1  I.-     1.  •     Staft  for  Perineal 

the  stricture  until  the  shoulder  rests  against  it,  the  patient  is  sec-tion. 
placed  in  the  lithotomy  position,  and  the  Surgeon,  seating 
himself  in  front,  pushes  the  scalpel,  with  the  back  of  the  blade  downwards, 
into  the  mesial  line  of  the  periuEeum  a  little  above  the  rectum,  and 
cuts  upwards  for  an  inch  or  more  into  the  raphe.  The  dissection  is  carried 
on  very  carefully  exactly  in  the  median  line  until  the  staff  is  reached, 
when  the  knife  must  be  entered  into  its  groove  UMnd  the  stricture,  and 
carried  forwards  through  this.  The  staff,  having  been  pushed  on  to  ascertain 
that  all  is  free,  must  be  withdrawn,  and  a  No.  8  catheter  introduced,  which  is 
to  be  kept  in  for  forty-eight  hours  ;  it  must  then  be  taken  out,  and  at  the  end 
of  eight  or  ten  days  the  urethra  must  be  dilated  by  the  introduction  every 
second  day  of  a  full-sized  silver  catheter.  Urine  escapes  for  some  little  time 
by  the  perinaeal  incision  ;  but,  as  this  heals  by  granulation,  the  flow  of  fluid 
gradually  lessens  and  at  last  ceases  entirely. 

The  principal  points  to  be  attended  to  in  this  operation  are  : — 

1.  To  see  that  the  staff'  is  fairly  through  the  stricture,  and  to  be  especially 
careful  in  determining  this  if  false  passages  exist. 

2.  To  cut  carefully  in  the  median  line  ;  where,  as  Syme  has  observed,  a 
kind  of  septum  exists  even  in  the  deeper  structures  of  the  perineeum,  and 
where  there  can  be  no  danger  whatever  of  dividing  any  artery  of  magnitude, 
which  might  happen  if  any  lateral  deviation  of  the  knife  took  place.  The 


Fig.  1)24.— Syme's 
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oaly  vessel,  indeed,  whicli  is  at  all  endangered,  is  the  artery  of  the  bulb  •  and 
this  will  of  course  be  avoided  by  carefully  keeping  in  the  raphes 

3.  To  enter  the  point  of  the  knife  behind  the  stricture,  and  to  divide  that 
by  cutting  forwards  in  the  groove  of  the  staff. 

_  4.  i\ruch  difficulty  has  occasionally  arisen  in  the  introduction  of  the  catheter 
into  the  bladder  after  the  division  of  the  stricture.  This  may  be  avoided  bv 
passing  a  broad  director,  with  the  groove  turned  up,  into  the  posterior  part  of 
the  urethra  after  the  stricture  has  been  cut,  but  before  the  staff  is  withdrawn 
As  the  catheter  is  passed  down  the  canal,  its  point  will  be  guided  bv  thi« 
onwards  into  the  bladder.  ^ 

Where  there  are  more  strictures  than  one,  the  division  of  the  deepest  is 
usually  alone  necessary  ;  the  others  may  be  dilated. 

ResulL—T\\Q  result  of  the  perinasal  section,  so  far  as  the  life  of  the  patient 
IS  concerned,  is  usually  satisfactory  ;  yet  cases  have  not  unfrequently  occurred 
in  winch  a  fatal  termination  has  been  the  consequence,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  such  cases  have  been  more  numerous  than  the  advocates 
of  this  operation  have  been  willing  to  admit.  Occasionally,  an  incurable 
fistula  has  been  left  in  the  perinteum ;  and  not  unfrequently  accidents  of  a 
grave  though  not  fatal  character,  such  as  inflammatory  oedema  of  the  scrotum, 
perinseal  abscess,  &c.,  have  supervened. 

The  whole  value  of  urethrotomy  will  at  last  depend  on  the  liability  of  the 
stricture  to  return  after  its  division  ;  and  this  point  has  not  as  yet  been  by 
any  means  satisfactorily  determined.  The  operation  is  now  rarely  practised, 
being  reserved  for  cases  complicated  by  urinary  fistula  or  perineal  abscess, 
Its  place  has  been  taken  by  internal  urethrotomy  in  all  ordinary  cases.  Its 
advocates  formerly  maintained  that  it  was  a  permanent  cure,  but  as  in  all 
other  operations  for  stricture,  the  ultimate  result  depends  upon  keeping  up 
dilatation  of  the  urethra  for  some  months  after  the  division  of  the  stricture,  a 
catheter  of  full  size  being  passed  once  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  If  this  pre- 
caution be  neglected,  relapse  will  certainly  occur.  Against  external  urethro- 
tomy it  has  been  argued  that,  like  a  wound,  the  incision  into  the  urethra- 
might  occasion  a  cicatrix  which  would  contract,  and  thus  eventually  tend  still 
further  to  lessen  the  diameter  of  the  canal.  But  post-mortem  examination  of 
patients  who  have  died  some  years  after  this  operation  had  been  performed 
has  shown  that  the  idea  is  groundless,  the  cicatrix  being  linear  and  scarcely 
perceptible.  In  fact,  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  result,  between  cases 
in  which  the  urethra  has  been  divided  transversely  and  those  in  which  it 
has  been  incised  longitudinally.  In  the  former,  a  dense  and  contractile 
cicatricial  mass  is  formed  ;  in  the  latter,  a  linear  and  scarcely  perceptible 
scar. 

6,  Excision. — Complete  or  partial  excision  of  the  stricture,  followed  in  some 
instances  by  suture  of  the  divided  ends  of  the  urethra,  has  been  practised  with 
some  success  by  Guyon,  Keyes,  and  others.  In  a  considerable  number  of  the 
recorded  cases  the  stricture  has  been  traumatic  in  origin.  It  can  only  be  in 
very  exceptional  cases  that  such  treatment  is  advisable  or  even  practicable. 
Excision  would  be  available  in  a  case  of  traumatic  stricture  in  which  other 
treatment  had  failed  or  in  which  an  instrument  could  not  be  passed,  also  iu 
some  cases  of  obstinate  perinajal  fistula.  The  operation  consists  in  making  a 
median  incision  in  the  perinajum  exposing  the  urethra  at  the  seat  of  constric- 
tion.  The  latter,  with  the  indurated  tissue  around  it,  is  excised  either  partially 
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or  completelj.  A  catheter  is  tied  into  the  bladder,  and  it  posBible  the 
continuity  of  ''^-^  l-:^^l^^lf^i:^:^^.^G..i,,a  dilatation,  carried  on 

.nffi^B  for  the  cure  of  the  vast  majority  of  strictures  ;  and  it  larely  DeooiuLb 
™  f*  aXgco;  who  combiLs  patience  with  sldll  to  have  recourse  o 

"ore  severe  methods  of  treatment  which  XX^iZ^^^:!^!- 
extolled  and  too  often  unnecessarily  practised.   The  methra  is  in"eea  i.e 
ruentlv  tSed  as  if  it  were  an  inert  tube,  to  which  the  various  procedures  of 
^nturihtUng,  forcible  dilatation,  or  incision,  could  be  app bed  with 
il^ay.  rathrt'ban  a  highly  sensitive  canal,  very  apt  to  reseat,  loo»lly  or 

constitutionally,  undue  violence  applied  to  it. 

But  whilst  we  fully  recognize  this  important  point,  and  hold  with  Listen 
that  vhrnever  a  catheter  can  be  got  through  a  stricture  its  cure  by  dilatation 
fa  iZt  certain  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  Surgeon,  yet  ,t  is  certain  that  case 
L  occasionally  occur  in  which  simple  dilatation  fails  to  effect  a  cure  ;  the 
rtriZe     Bg  Ughly  contractile,  and  not  allowing  expansion  beyond  a  certain 
point™  relapsing  whenever  the  dilating  means  are  removed.    In  other  cases 
also,  he  patifut  suffers  so  much  pain  and  irritation  whenever  an  instrument 
is  passed  that  he  cannot  bear  the  repeated  introductions  that  are  necessa  y 
more  particularly  if  the  stricture  be  complicated  with  perinaial  fistute  or  false 
passages,  which  render  its  cure  by  dilatation  tedious  and  atoost  imiwacticab  e. 
In  snch  cases  as  these  the  Surgeon,  being  unable  to  benefit  his  patient  mate- 
ially  by  dilatation,  must  choose  between  the  employment  of  palliative  means 


r 

or  more  active  measures. 


more  active  iucaoui<:^o.  .      i  •  i 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  four  classes  of  cases,  m  which  more  energetic 
means  tban  simple  dilatation  may  not  only  be  advantageously  employed,  but 

are  absolutely  required : —  ^-      •  •      v  -u 

I  Verii  old  dense  cartilaginous  strictures,  often  of  traumatic  origin,  which 
admit  an  instrument  with  great  difficulty,  and  cannot  be  dilated  beyond  a 
certain  point,  owing  to  the  conversion  of  the  urethral  structures  into  a  dense, 
cicatricial  tissue,  which  neither  admits  of  expansion  nor  of  absorption  by  the 
pressure  of  instruments  ;  and  in  which  a  considerable  extent— half  an  mch  or 
niore— of  the  urethra  is  involved. 

9  The  same  kind  of  stricture,  complicated  with  fistulm  m  the  permasum  or 
scrotum,  with  perhaps  considerable  plastic  infiltration  of  these  parts.  In  both 
these  classes,  I  think  that  the  perinasal  section  is  to  be  prefei-red,  though  with 
the  improved  instruments  of  the  present  day  some  of  the  first  class  may  be 
successfully  treated  by  internal  urethrotomy. 

3  Very  tight  strictures,  accompanied  by  excessive  sensitiveness  of  the  urethra  ; 
in  which  each  introduction  of  the  instrument  is  attended  with  intense  suffering 
and  rigors,  so  that  the  patient  cannot  be  induced  to  submit  to  a  proper  course 

of  bougies.  u    ti    j  j-i 

4.  Very  elastic,  though  perhaps  narroiv  strictures,  that  can  be  dilated  readily 
enough,  even  up  to  the  admission  of  full-sized  instruments  ;  but  which,  when 
the  treatment  is  discontinued,  immediately  begin  to  contract  again,  so  that  the 
patient  is  never  out  of  the  Surgeon's  hands,  and  sees  no  prospect  of  cure. 

In  these  last  two  classes  of  cases,  I  am  of  opinion  that  internal  urethrotomy, 
or  the  forcible  expansion  or  rupture  of  the  stricture,  is  the  best  method  of 
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treatment  ;  the  perineal  section  being  too  severe  and  dangerous,  whilst  simnl. 
ddatation  is  too  feeble  a  means  of  treatment  P'^ 
Stricture  of  the  Meatus  is  usually  the  conseciuence  of  destraction  of 
issue  by  a  chancre  It  is  apt  to  be  extremely  tight,  and  has  a  great^  d 
to  elapse^  A  tight  stricture  is  not  uncommonly  met  with  also  within  an  nl 
of  goL"  W  intra-urethral  chancre,  and  less  commlnlj 

These  strictures  may  be  treated  hj  gradual.  clUatailon  by  means  of  short 
nail-headed  styles  o  graduated  sizes,  but  this  is  usually  tedious  and  inefficien 
Dm..on  hj  C.via  e's  instrument,  introduced  shut,  and  cutting  as  it  is  w  th- 
drawn  (Fig  92r,  ,  or  in  the  absence  of  this,  by  a  common"  probe-pornted 
bistoury  will  be  found  the  only  really  advantageous  treatment.  The  incision 
should  be  made  downwards.    It  is  practically  free  from  danger,  as  rigors  and 


Fig.  925.— Civialc's  Urethrotome  for  Stricture  of  the  Orifice,  modified. 


other  constitutional  disturbance  scarcely  ever  follow  operations  on  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  urethra. 

Impermeable  Stricture.— In  order  to  perform  the  perineal  section,  the 
stricture  must  be  pervious  to  a  grooved  staff,  however  small  this  may  be  ;  and 
this,  it  might  be  supposed,  would  limit  materially  the  cases  in  which  the 
operation  can  be  performed.    But  complete  obliteration  of  the  urethra  cannot 
take  place  except  as  the  result  of  sloughing,  usually  from  injury ;  indeed 
"impermeable"  strictures,  though  frequently  spoken  of,  are  very  rarely  met 
with.    Syme,  indeed,  denied  their  existence,  and  stated  that,  if  urine  can 
escape  through  a  stricture,  a  bougie  can  be  introduced.    A  Surgeon  may 
often  be  foiled  in  his  first  attempts  to  pass  an  instrument  through  a  very  tight 
stricture.    But  I  believe  that,  with  patience,  by  attention  to  constitutional 
treatment,  so  as  to  lessen  urethral  irritation,  and  especially  by  the  administra- 
tion of  an  angesthetic,  he  will  usually  at  last  succeed  in  making  an  instrument 
of  some  kind  pass  through  the  very  worst  strictures.    In  the  first  case  in 
which  I  performed  the  perinseal  section,  almost  all  the  urine  had  for  twelve 
years  been  discharged  through  fistulse  in  the  periuEBum  and  scrotum  ;  and  the 
principal  portion  escaped  through  a  large  hole  on  the  inside  of  the  left  thigh, 
only  a  few  drops  occasionally  passing  out  by  the  lips  of  the  urethra.  No 
instrument  had  been  passed  for  four  years,  though  repeated  attempts  had 
been  made  by  different  Surgeons.    Failing  to  introduce  a  catheter  into  the 
bladder,  I  kept  the  patient  in  tlie  Hospital  for  two  or  three  weeks,  attending 
carefully  to  his  constitutional  condition,  but  without  making  any  further 
effort.    He  was  then  placed  under  an  ana3sthetic,  when  I  succeeded  in  passing 
No.  1.    The  urethra  was  then  dilated  up  to  No.  5,  beyond  which  no  instru- 
ment could  be  passed,  when  the  perinatal  section  was  performed.  The 
patient  made  an  excellent  recovery,  the  fistulse  closing,  and  the  urine  being 
discharged  by  the  natural  channel.    In  another  case,  persevering  attempts  had 
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been  made  for  five  years  to  make  an  instrument  enter  ^.^^^^^laf  er  b^^^^^ 
success,  the  stricture  not  only  being  excessively  tight,  ^^^^  t^he  u  th  a  acu  y 
sensitive  ;  under  chloroform  I  succeeded  in  introducmg  No.  ^  silvei  cathetei 
into  the  bladder,  and  speedily  cured  the  patient.  ,-„„frnTiients 
The  influence  of  Anmthetics  in  facilitating  the  passage  of  "^^trume^ts 
through  apparently  impermeable  strictures  is  very  marked.  _  ^^r.^i'.7h.  ou<.h 
introduction  of  ether  as  an  anaesthetic  agent,  Liston  was  going  to  cut  thio  igh 
a  stricture  that  had  resisted  all  attempts  made  by  his  most  dexterous  hand  a 
introducing  an  instrument  into  the  bladder  ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  pa  lent 
put  on  the  table  and  rendered  insensible,  than  the  No.  8  silver  catheter,  which 
had  been  passed  down  as  far  as  the  stricture,  and  the  point  of  which  was  to 
serve  as  a  guide  to  the  knife,  slipped  into  the  bladder,  and  thus  rendered 

operation  unnecessary.  ,      ,  i 

Yet  no  Surgeon  can  doubt  that  cases  do  occasionally,  though  rarely,  occur, 
in  which,  in  consequence  of  extravasation  of  urine  and  old  inflammatory 
mischief,  the  urethra  has  become  so  tortuous  and  narrow,  iind  the  perinteum  so 
thickened  and  indurated,  that  an  instrument  cannot  be  passed  through,  even 
though  the  urine  pass  out  readily.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  stricture 
may  be  permeable  to  urine,  but  impermeable  to  a  catheter,  even  m  the  most 
dexterous  hands.  It  does  not  follow  necessarily  that,  because  a  fluid  will  trickle 
out  of  a  narrow  and  tortuous  channel,  a  catheter  or  solid  sound  can  be  passed 
into  it  from  without.  In  a  case  of  extravasation  of  urine  following  stricture 
consequent  on  injury  of  the  perinEeum,  in  which  no  catheter  had  been  intro- 
duced for  eight  years,  it  was  found  after  death  that,  although  the  urethra  had 
been  converted  into  a  mass  of  cicatricial  tissue  at  the  part  injured,  it  was 
yet  permeated  by  a  narrow  tortuous  passage,  through  which  the  urine  had 
escaped. 

Hence  cases  will  occasionally  occur,  in  which  the  perinteal  section  is  not 
practicable.  In  the  event,  therefore,  of  a  stricture  being  so  tight  and  tortuous 
that  no  instrument  will  pass  through  it,  or  Avhere,  a  portion  of  the  urethra 
having  sloughed  away,  its  canal  is  obliterated,  neither  the  cure  by  dilatation 
nor  urethrotomy  can  be  performed,  and  it  may  then  be  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  incision  of  the  stricture  without  a  guide. 

Operations  for  Impermeable  Stricture. — In  operating  for  the  relief  of 
impermeable  stricture  various  means  have  been  adopted,  the  chief  of  which 
are,  1,  opening  the  urethra  behind  the  stricture  ;  2,  opening  the  urethra 
behind  the  stricture  and  cutting  forwards  through  the  constriction  ;  3, 
opening  the  urethra  in  front  and  dividing  the  stricture  from  before 
backwards. 

1.  Opening  the  Urethra  behind  the  Stricture,  or,  as  it  is  often  called 
in  this  country,  "  Cock's  operation,"  is  thus  performed  :  The  patient  having 
been  prepared  as  for  lithotomy,  the  operator  introduces  his  left  forefinger  into 
•the  rectum.  He  then  takes  a  broad  sharp-pointed  knife,  which  Cock  advised 
should  be  double-edged,  and  passes  it  towards  the  apex  of  the  prostate,  guiding 
its  course  by  the  finger  in  the  rectum.  The  knife  must  be  passed  at  one  thrust- 
to  the  apex  of  the  prostate,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  that  it  keeps  accu- 
rately to  the  middle  line.  The  external  wound  is  then  enlarged  somewhat  by 
moving  the  knife  up  and  down,  till  the  lower  angle  reaches  to  about  half  an 
inch  from  the  anus.  The  knife  is  then  withdrawn  and  a  large  probe-pointed 
director  with  a  handle  is  passed  through  the  prostatic  urethra  from  the  wound, 
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and  along  this  a  female  catheter,  or  an  instrument  of  that  shape  fitted  with 
rings  by  which  it  can  be  securely  tied  in,  is  guided  into  the  bladder.  The 
essential  points  of  the  operation  are  to  keep  accurately  to  the  middle  line  and 
to  open  the  urethra  as  it  emerges  from  the  prostate  gland.  Should  the  pro- 
state  itself  be  notched  no  harm  will  result.  The  instrument  having  been  passed 
as  above  described  is  tied  in  and  retained  for  some  days  or  weeks  as  may  be 
required.  In  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  after  the  irritation  of  the  pnssage 
of  urine  through  the  narrow  stricture  has  been  removed,  a  certain  degree  of 
relaxation  will  take  place,  and  a  few  days  after  the  operation  it  frequently 
happens  that  a  catheter  will  pass  through  the  stricture  which  was  formerly 
"  impermeable."  If  this  does  not  take  place,  an  effort  may  subsequently  be 
made  by  some  further  operative  procedure  to  open  up  a  way  in  the  natural 
line  of  the  urethra,  and  should  this  fail  the  patient  may  pass  his  urine  per- 
manently through  the  fistulous  opening  in  the  perineum.  This  can  readily 
be  kept  open  by  the  occasional  passage  of  a  flexible  bougie,  which  must  be  left 
in  situ  for  a  few  hours.  Cock  records  cases  in  which  the  patient  passed  his  water 
in  this  way  for  twenty  years  or  more.  The  opening  being  well  in  front  of  the 
prostate  the  control  over  the  escape  of  urine  is  perfect,  and  the  patient's  mode 
of  micturition  is  assimilated  to  that  of  the  other  sex. 

This  operation  is  best  adapted  to  those  cases  in  which  the  patient  is  suffering 
from  actual  retention  at  the  time  the  Surgeon  is  called  upon  to  operate.  The 
objection  to  it  is  that  it  does  nothing  to  relieve  the  stricture  unless  this  should 
happen  to  yield  after  the  irritation  of  the  passage  of  urine  is  cut  off. 

2.  Opening  the  Urethra  behind  the  Stricture  and  catting  forwards. 

 This  operation  may  be  regarded  as  an  extension  of  the  preceding  method. 

It  is  thus  performed  :  A  No.  8  silver  catheter  is  passed  down  to  the  stricture; 
the  patient  is  then  tied  up  as  if  for  lithotomy ;  and  the  Surgeon,  sitting  in 
front,  pushes  a  bistoury  with  the  back  turned  towards  the  rectum  into  the 
raphe  of  the  peringeum  as  far  as  the  apex  of  the  prostate,  so  as,  if  possible,  to 
open  the  dilated  urethra  behind  the  stricture.  He  then  cnts  forwards  through 
the  stricture  on  to  the  point  of  the  catheter,  and,  having  thus  opened  a  passage, 
endeavours  to  pass  that  instrument  on  into  the  bladder.  This  operation,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  in  surgery,  and  I 
have  more  than  once  seen  the  most  skilful  operators  foiled  in  their  endeavours 
to  accomplish  it.  The  difficulty  consists  in  finding  the  posterior  part  of  the 
urethra.  When  the  tissues  of  the  perina;um  are  hard  and  gristly  from  repeated 
attacks  of  inflammation  and  the  presence  of  fistula,  it  is  a  most  difficult  matter 
to  dissect  through  such  an  altered  mass  and  hit  the  urethra  beyond  it,  and  the 
difliculty  is  still  further  increased  by  the  bleeding,  which  is  often  very  profuse. 
Moreover,  should  the  Surgeon  find  the  posterior  part  of  the  urethra  and  cut 
forwards  from  it  to  the  catheter  in  the  urethra  the  chances  are  that  his  incision 
will  not  foUow  the  line  of  the  urethra,  and  the  fistulous  track  he  establishes 
between  the  part  of  the  urethra,  in  front  of  the  stricture  and  that  behind  it, 
will  almost  to  a  certainty  contract,  as  the  wound  heals,  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
leave  the  patient  little  better  for  the  operation. 

3  Opening  the  Urethra  in  Front  of  the  Stricture  and  dividing 
from  behind  backwards.— This  operation,  though  difficult  of  performance 
in  some  cases,  gives  better  results  than  any  other.  Wheelhouse  has  invented 
some  ino-enious  instruments  which  greatly  facilitate  its  performance. 

The  cooperation  is  thus  performed  :  The  patient  having  been  secured  ui  the 
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lithotomy  position,  AYheelhouse's  staff  is  passed  down  to  the  stricture 
,.nd  of  this  is  about  the  size  of  a  No.  8  catheter  ;  on  one  side  it  is  flattened 
aid  oTOOved,  and  on  the  other  it  forms  a  small  blunt  hook,  with  which  the 
nppet-  end  of  the  "  button-hole  "  incision  in  the  urethra  may  be  drawn  upwards, 
rhe  staff  being  passed  and  held  with  the  grooved  side  forwards,  the  burgeon 
.nts  down  upon  it  by  an  incision  about  l|in.  long  in  the  median  line  and 
opens  the  urethra  just  in  front  of  the  stricture.    The  staff  is  now  pushed 
out  of  the  wound  and  turned  round,  so  that  the  small  hook  is  forwards  ;  it 
is  then  drawn  upwards  so  as  to  catch  in  the  upper  angle  of  the  opening,  and 
in  this  way  the  urethra  is  put  on  the  stretch  and  steadied.    If  the  special 
staff  be  not  at  hand  the  end  of  a  catheter  can  be  cut  down  on  with  almost 
equal  ease.    The  edges  of  the  slit  in  the  urethra  are  then  seized  m  artery- 
forceps  and  lield  apart  so  as  to  expose  the  interior  of  the  canal,  which  can  be 
readily  recognized  by  its  smooth  shining  surface.    It  will  often  be  found  to 
be  convenient  to  pass  a  silk  suture  through  each  side  by  which  the  edges  may 
be  held  apart,  as  the  forceps  are  rather  apt  to  get  in  the  way.    Oozing  having 
been  allowed  to  cease,  the  aperture  leading  to  the  stricture  will  usually  be 
found  without  very  great  difficulty.    The  chief  trouble  in  many  cases  arises 
from  the  constant  trickling  of  blood  from  the  upper  part  of  the  wound.  ^  This 
may  be.  arrested  by  plugging  it  with  a  small  sponge,  or  by  the  application  of 
water,  at  a  temperature  of  about  140°  F.,  which  is  usually  more  efficient  than 
ice.    Another  difficulty  may  arise  from  the  urethra  having  been  opened  too 
far  above  the  stricture,  under  which  circumstances  the  incision  must  be  pro- 
longed downwards.     If  a  false  passage  have  been  opened  instead  of  the 
urethra  it  is  recognized  by  the  absence  of  the  smooth  pink  mucous  membrane. 
The  orifice  of  the  stricture  must  be  sought  for  with  a  fine  probe.  Wheelhouse 
used  a  small  probe-pointed  director.    In  some  cases  the  small  director  used  in 
slitting  up  the  canaliculus  will  be  found  to  pass  when  other  instruments  have 
failed.    In  seeking  the  true  orifice  of  the  stricture  every  depression  must  be 
carefully  explored  without  force.    Pressure  above  the  pubes  will  often  cause  a 
slight  escape  of  urine  by  which  the  proper  orifice  may  be  recognized.  When 
the  opening  is  found  and  the  probe  passed,  the  stricture  must  be  divided  along 
it  with  a  fine  knife  or  tenotome.    A  small  gorget  is  then  passed  through  the 
stricture,  and  along  this  a  full-sized  catheter  can  easily  be  guided  into  the 
bladder.    It  must  be  tied  in  and  retained  for  a  few  days.    The  wound  may 
be  wiped  out  with  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  and  afterwards 
sprinkled  with  iodoform  and  filled  with  iodoform-wool,  which  may  be  left 
undisturbed  till  the  third  day,  when  healthy  granulation  will  usually  be  found 
to  have  commenced.    This  operation  requires  care  and  patience,  but  it  is 
easier  and  safer  than  any  other. 

In  a  few  rare  instances  in  which  failure  has  attended  every  other  means  of 
passing  an  instrument  through  the  stricture,  suprapubic  cystotomy  has  been 
performed  and  a  catheter  passed  from  above. 

General  Results  of  the  Treatment  of  Stricture. — Whether  it  is  or 
is  not  possible  permanently  to  cure  a  stricture,  is  a  question  which  has  been 
much  debated.  The  advocates  of  the  various  modes  of  treatment,  whether 
forcible  dilatation,  internal  urethrotomy,  external  urethrotomy,  or  electrolysis, 
have  often  asserted  that  by  the  means  they  adopt  a  stricture  can  be  really 
cured,  so  that  the  patient  is  rid  of  his  disease  for  ever,  and  need  fear  no  return. 
The  general  opinion,  however,  of  those  who  have  studied  this  question  care- 
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fully,  is  that,  althouf>h  a  patient  can  be  put  into  a  position  in  which  his  stricture 
need  never  be  a  source  of  danger  to  him  if  he  occasionally  passes  an  instrument 
he  cannot  be  really  cured — that  is  to  say,  by  no  means  of  treatment  can  a 
strictured  urethra  be  restored  to  its  normal  condition.  Every  patient,  there- 
fore, who  has  once  suffered  from  a  definite  organic  stricture,  should  continue 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  pass  a  full-sized  instrument  not  less  often  than 
once  a  month  ;  otherwise,  gradual  contraction  is  almost  certain  to  take  place, 
and  the  whole  treatment  will  have  to  be  commenced  again. 

COMPLICATIONS  AND  RESULTS  OF  STRICTURE. 

Retention  of  Urine  has  already  been  several  times  described  as  arising 
from  different  causes.  Thus,  in  boys,  it  arises  from  the  impaction  of  a  calculus 
in  the  urethra  ;  in  girls  it  is  usually  hysterical ;  in  old  men  it  is  almost 
invariably  the  consequence  of  atony  of  the  bladder  or  enlarged  prostate,  alone 
or  combined.  In  those  of  middle  age,  stricture  of  the  urethra  is  the  cause  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases.  Ketention  of  urine  has  a  tendency  to  occur  in  all 
tight  strictures  from  the  gradual  and  progressive  contraction  of  the  canal.  It 
most  usually,  however,  takes  place  in  consequence  of  a  congestive  and  spasmodic 
condition  being  superadded  to  the  organic  constriction.  It  commonly  happens 
that  a  patient  having  a  moderately  tight  organic  stricture  commits  an  excess, 
or  becomes  exposed  to  cold  and  wet,  and  thus  gets  such  a  congested  condition 
superadded,  that  the  urine  will  not  pass  at  all,  or  only  in  such  small  quantity,  ) 
and  with  so  much  pain  and  straining,  that  the  bladder  cannot  be  completely  | 
emptied.  In  these  cases  the  retention  always  eventually  becomes  complete  ;  • 
the  bladder  speedily  fills,  and  rises  above  the  pubes ;  there  is  much  distress 
and  constitutional  disturbance  ;  and,  if  relief  be  not  afforded,  the  distended 
portion  of  the  urethra  behind  the  stricture  will  ultimately  give  way,  and 
extravasation  of  urine  ensue.  In  these  circumstances  it  becomes  imperatively 
necessary  to  empty  the  patient's  bladder  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  Treatment  varies  with  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  and  irritabihty 
of  the  patient.    If  the  retention  have  not  continued  very  long,  and  if  the 
patient  be  not  very  irritable,  an  endeavour  may  be  made  at  once  to  give  relief  ; 
by  passing  a  small  catheter  into  the  bladder.    In  this  the  Surgeon  may  often  . 
succeed  more  readily  than  might  have  been  expected,  the  stricture  frequently  \ 
yielding  before  an  instrument  more  easily  when  there  is  retention,  than  when 
this  condition  does  not  exist.    Even  if  the  catheter  do  not  enter  the  bladdtT. 
its  point  or  that  of  a  catgut  bougie  merely  being  introduced  well  into  the 
stricture,  it  will  generally  happen,  as  Brodie  has  pointed  out,  that,  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  instrument,  the  urine  will  follow  in  a  full  stream  ;  but  if  a 
sufficiently  small  catheter  be  used  (in  many  cases  not  larger  than  Xo.  \  is 
admissible),  the  instrument  may  usually  be  made  fairly  to  enter  the  bladder. -f 
If  the  patient  be  very  irritable  it  is  better,  before  attempting  the  introduction 
of  the  instrument,  to  give  him  an  enema  of  a  drachm  of  laudanum  in  about 
two  ounces  of  starch,  and  to  put  him  in  a  warm  hip-bath,  Avhen  perhaps 
he  may  pass  water,  but  if  he  does  not  the  introduction  of  the  catheter  may  be  ! 
attempted,  and  will  generally  succeed.    Should  it  still  fail,  the  effect  of  an 
ansBsthetic  should  be  tried,  when  it  almost  invariably  may  be  made  to  pass 
without  the  employment  of  any  great  or  dangerous  degree  of  force.  There 
are  no  cases  in  surgery  in  which  anaesthesia  is  of  more  value  than  in  these ; 
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under  its  influence  it  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  the  catheter  will  not  pass.  If  a 
very  small  catheter  only  can  be  introduced,  it  often  happens  that  the  eye  is 
blocked  by  a  clot  of  blood,  and  the  Siu-geon  may  think  he  has  not  entei-ed  the 
bladder.  This  difficulty  is  overcome  by  applying  an  aspirator  to  the  catheter, 
which  will  immediately  cleai'  it  if  it  be  really  in  the  bladder.  _  It  is  wiser, 
therefore,  always  to  have  that  instrument  at  hand  when  attempting  to  relieve 
a  case  of  retention  of  urine.  After  the  catheter  has  been  passed  into  the 
bladder  it  should  be  left  there,  being  tied  in  by  means  of  tapes  passing  from 
its  rings  under  the  patient's  thighs,  to  a  bandage  that  is  passed  round  his 
waist  A  free  purge  may  be  administered  on  the  following  day,  and  the 
patient  should  be  confined  to  bed.  The  catheter  will  be  found  to  be  loosened 
at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours,  when  it  should  be  withdrawn,  and  the  cure  by 
dilatation  proceeded  with  in  the  usual  way. 

There  ai-e  two  conditions  which  in  retention  of  urine  may  eventually  call 
for  operative  interference.  The  first  is  the  necessity  for  very  frequent  intro- 
duction of  the  catheter,  owing  to  an  irritable  state  of  the  bladder.  In  these 
cases,  it  may  eventually  be  thought  safer  to  puncture  the  bladder  and  to 
estabhsh  a  direct  opening  either  through  the  perinteum  or  above  the  pubes, 
rather  than  subject  the  patient  to  the  constant  terror  of  repeated  catheterism, 
which  will  end  by  exhausting  him.  Every  act  of  catheterism  inflicts  a  certain 
shock  to  the  system,  greater  in  some,  less  in  others  ;  and  if  this  have  to  be 
repeated  every  three  or  four  hours,  less  danger  will  probably  result  from  punc- 
ture of  the  bladder  than  from  the  frequent  use  of  the  instrument.  In  these 
cases  the  patient  cannot  allow  it  to  be  tied  in  for  the  same  reason,  that  of 
extreme  irritability,  which  necessitates  its  repeated  introduction. 

The  second  condition  that  calls  for  operation  is  a  diflFerent  one,  viz.  the 
necessity  of  relieving  retention  of  urine.  For  if  the  Surgeon  be  unable  to 
introduce  a  catheter  in  the  ordinary  way  through  the  stricture,  relief  must 
be  given  to  the  over-distended  bladder  in  some  other  way,  lest  it  or  the 
urethra  burst,  and  extravasation  of  urine  occur.  The  bladder  may  be  emptied 
in  three  ways :  1.  By  Aspiration  ;  2.  By  making  an  Opening  into  the 
Urethra  behind  and.  through  the  Stricture  ;  and,  3.  By  Puncturing  the 
Bladder  above  the  Pubes. 

Forcible  catheterism,  that  is  to  say,  passing  a  small  metal  instrument  down 
to  the  stricture  and  attempting  to  drive  it  on  by  main  force  into  the  bladder, 
is  an  unsurgical  and  dangerous  procedure,  which  should  under  no  circum- 
stances be  adopted.  Puncture  of  the  bladder  through  the  rectum  is  also  an 
available  method  of  treatment  in  these  cases  which  had  better  be  abandoned. 
It  is  no  doubt  easy  of  performance,  but  it  is  attended  with  obvious  incon- 
veniences and  not  a  few  dangers.  Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned 
septic  cystitis,  urinary  infiltration,  pelvic  abscess  and  peritonitis.  I  also  had 
a  case  under  my  care  in  1859  in  which  a  widespread  emphysematous  condition 
extending  to  the  nates  and  thighs  was  produced  by  the  escape  of  rectal  flatus 
into  the  areolar  tissue  after  the  cannula  was  removed.  The  cannula  had 
been  in  position  for  five  days,  and  the  patient  died  on  the  third  day  after  its 
removal. 

1.  The  use  of  the  Aspirator  is  on  the  whole  the  simplest  and  safest  means 
of  affording  immediate  relief  in  a  case  of  retention  of  urine  due  to  stricture  of 
the  urethra,  in  which  the  Surgeon  altogether  fails  to  pass  an  instrument  into 
the  bladder.     The  perforating  trochar  of  the  aspirator  should  :be  passed 
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directly  into  the  bladder  above  the  pubes.  The  operation  is  a  simple  one,  and 
with  a  little  care  is  perfectly  safe.  The  chief  points  are  not  to  thrust  the 
needle  too  deeply,  to  direct  it  well  behind  the  pubes,  and  gently  to  withdraw 
it  before  the  whole  of  the  urine  has  escaped,  so  as  to  prevent  the  emjjtied 
bladder  from  collapsing  upon  and  being  wounded  by  its  point  (see  p.  757 
Vol.  II.).  After  relief  has  thus  been  afforded  the  patient  should  be  confined 
to  bed,  and  means  be  taken  to  subdue  the  congestion  and  spasm  which,  com- 
plicating the  organic  stricture,  have  probably  been  largely  instrumental  in 
causing  the  attack  of  retention.  A  morphia  suppository  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  rectum  and  a  brisk  saline  aperient  given.  After  a  few  hours 
another  attempt  may  be  made  to  pass  a  catheter  ;  if  this  fail  and  the  patient 
be  still  unable  to  relieve  himself,  aspiration  may  be  repeated  twice  or  even 
three  times  when  the  bladder  has  refilled. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  aspiration  is  undertaken  merely  with 
the  object  of  affording  temporary  relief  to  the  distended  bladder,  and  thus 
allowing  time  for  further  attempts  at  catheterization.  If  the  latter  still  prove 
unsuccessful,  even  after  aspiration  has  been  performed  three  or  four  times, 
the  case  must  be  treated  as  one  of  impermeable  stricture,  Wheelhouse's 
operation  being  as  a  rule  the  best  method  to  adopt  (p.  1200). 

2.  Tapping  the  Bladder  above  the  Pubes,  in  cases  of  retention  from 
stricture,  is  occasionally  practised.  It  differs  essentially  from  aspiration  in 
this  respect,  that  a  cannula,  or  a  soft  catheter  introduced  through  it,  is  left 
in  the  bladder  for  drainage,  whereas  in  aspiration  the  distension  of  the  bladder 
is  relieved  and  the  needle  at  once  removed.  This  operation,  which  has  been 
discussed  at  p.  1152,  is  undoubtedly  easy  of  performance,  and  sufficiently  safe, 
though  not  free  from  the  danger  of  infiltration  of  urine  into  the  tissues 
around  the  puncture,  and  of  the  inconvenience  of  a  fistulous  opening  being 
left.  The  only  advantage  which  this  treatment  presents  is  that  it  is  a  simple 
method  of  giving  perfect  rest  to  the  urethra,  and  thus  allowing  its  condition 
to  become  more  favourable  for  the  passage  of  an  instrument  into  the  bladder. 
As  soon  as  this  can  be  done  the  stricture  is  dilated  or  divided,  and  after  the 
introduction  of  a  full-sized  catheter  urethrcm  the  cannula  above  the  pubes 
is  removed  and  the  opening  allowed  to  close. 

3.  Opening  the  Urethra  behind  the  Stricture. — This  operation  is 
rarely  required  as  an  immediate  treatment  in  cases  of  retention  from  stricture. 
There  is,  however,  one  class  of  cases  in  which  Cock's  operation  should  cer- 
tainly be  performed— those  in  which  retention  is  complicated  by  commencing 
extravasation  of  urine  or  perinaeal  abscess.  If  there  be  a  brawny  tender 
swelling  in  the  perinasum  it  may  almost  certainly  be  concluded  that  suppura- 
tion has  occurred  around  the  urethra  behind  the  stricture  or  that  the 
extravasation  of  a  few  drops  of  urine  has  taken  place.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  incision  into  the  dilated  urethra  behind  the  stricture  will  not  only 
relieve  the  patient  from  the  distress  and  danger  of  the  retention,  but  will  also 
afford  a  free  exit  for  any  extravasated  matters.  The  mode  of  performing  the 
operation  has  already  been  sufficiently  described  at  p.  1200. 

Extravasation  of  Urine  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  fatal  results  of 
unrelieved  retention.  Tivs  accident  may  occur  in  consequence  of  rupture  of 
the  dilated  portion  of  the  urethra  which  is  immediately  behind  the  stricture.  It 
then  takes  place  suddenly,  the  patient,  while  suffering  from  retention,  feeling 
something  give  way  during  a  violent  effort  at  micturition,  and  at  the  same 
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time  there  is  a  sense  of  some  relief,  as  if  he  were  emptying  the  bladder,  followed 

by  a  hot  and  burning  throbbing  P^^"  ™  ^^^"p'eoeded  by  the  formation 

Tn  ni-hpv  oases  the  m-ocess  is  more  gradual,  ana  is  piecLueu  uj  u 
of  arabs~the  Lmediate  neighboiirhood  of  the  ure^ra  most  prob^^^^^^^^ 
commencing  in  one  of  the  lacnni«  or  glands  opening  into  it  The  absces 
burste  into  the  urethra,  and  its  cavity  is  subsequently  distended  with  ur  ne  at 
each  act  of  micturition  ;  finally  its  walls  give  way,  and  general  extravasation 
ak^place  n  some  cases  it  is  probable  that  the  abscess  arises  from 
^'/umUed  extras  of  urine  into  the  tissues       f  immediate 

neicrhbourhood  of  the  urethra,  consequent  upon  ulceration  of  the  mucou 
membrane  behind  the  stricture.  In  these  cases  the  signs  of  perine^a 
Ibscess   presently  to  be   described,  precede   the   extravasation  often  for 

'""The^part  of  the  urethra  that  gives  way  is  almost  invariably  the  membranous 
portion  of  the  canal,  just  between  the  layers  of  the  triangular  ligamen  where 
it  is  weak,  being  least  supported  by  surrounding  structures,  and  usually  most 
dilated  and  attenuated  by  the  pressure  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  ihe 
extravasated  urine  afterwards  finds  its  way  through  the  inferior  layer  of  the 
triangular  ligament,  where  it  is  perforated  by  the  urethra,  and  so  beneath 
the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  perineum,  by  which  its  course 
is  afterwards  directed.  The  fascia  is  .firmly  attached  across  the  perinBeum 
to  the  free  border  of  the  triangular  ligament  and,  along  each  side,  to  t tie 
rami  of  the  ischium  and  pubes,  as  far  upwards  as  the  pubic  spme,  from  which 
point  its  attachments  are  continued  outwards  along  Poupart's  ligament  to 
the  crest  of  the  ilium.  The  extravasated  urine,  therefore,  uniformly  takes  a 
course  forward  into  the  perinaBum  and  scrotum,  and  upwards  upon  the  external 
organs  of  generation,  the  groins,  and  the  anterior  abdominal  wall ;  so  that  it 
ascends  contrary  to  gravity  rather  than  soaks  back  into  the  more  dependent 
parts  of  the  body,  as  it  would  do,  were  it  not  for  the  particular  connexions  of 
the  fascia  that  have  just  been  alluded  to.  I  have,  however,  known  the  super- 
ficial fascia  to  give  way,  and  the  urine,  then  gravitating  backward,  to  give  rise 
to  extensive  sloughing  in  the  ischio-rectal  fossae  and  about  the  nates,  denuding 
the  rectum. 

The  Local  Effects  of  Extravasated  Urine  that  has  become  acrid,  de- 
composed, and  concentrated  by  long  retention,  are  most  deleterious^  upon  the 
tissues  with  which  it  comes  into  contact.  It  acts  as  a  most  intense  irritant  on  all 
that  it  touches.  The  vitahty  of  whatever  portion  of  areolar  tissue  it  infiltrates 
is  quickly  destroyed;  the  tissue  becoming  converted  into  a  kind  of  putrid  stringy 
slough,  intermixed  with  and  soddened  by  a  quantity  of  fetid  dark-coloured 
acrid  pus  and  urine.  The  ravages  of  extravasated  urine  are  often  extensive  ; 
the  urethra  giving  way  suddenly  behind  the  stricture,  the  fluid  is  driven  with 
all  the  force  of  the  over-distended  bladder  into  the  perinseum,  and  thence 
rapidly  finds  its  way  through  the  scrotum  upwards.  Rapid  swelling  and  in- 
filtration, partly  urinous,  partly  inflammatory,  take  place  in  the  scrotum  and 
penis  ;  these  parts  become  enormously  distended,  red,  and  oedematous.  The 
skin  is  speedily  affected,  becoming  of  a  dusky-red  or  purple  colour,  and  then 
falling  into  a  state  of  gangrene,  sometimes  with  emphysema.  In  this  way  the 
testes  may  become  denuded  and  the  cords  exposed.  It  is  remarkable,  however, 
if  the  patient  survive  these  destructive  efiects,  with  what  rapidity  repair  goes 
on  in  this  region.    It  is  seldom  that  infiltration  extends  higher  than  the 
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groins,  or  the  anterior  portion  of  the  abdominal  wall  ;  but  it  may  reach  the 
costal  cartilages  before  proving  fatal. 

The  Constitutional  Disturbance  is  always  very  great.  At  first  there 
is  high  fever,  with  a  rapid  full  pulse  ;  but  the  symptoms  speedily  assume 
the  form  met  with  in  acute  septic  poisoning.  The  tongue  becomes  brown 
and  dry  ;  there  may  be  vomiting  ;  the  pulse  becomes  small  and  very  rapid  • 
muttering  delirium  sets  in,  ending  in  insensibility,  and  death  quickly  follows. 

The  Treatrnmit  must  be  active  and  immediate,  and  consists  in  making  a  free 
exit  for  the  urine  infiltrating  the  tissues,  and  preventing  further  extravasation 
by  establishing  free  drainage  of  the  bladder.  As  soon  as  any  pain  and  throb- 
bing, with  diffused  swelling,  occur  in  the  perineum,  with  redness  and  oedema 
of  the  scrotum,  a  deep  median  incision  should  be  made  so  as,  if  possible,  to 
open  the  dilated  urethra  behind  the  stricture.  The  patient  having  been  placed 
in  the  position  for  lithotomy,  the  Surgeon  should  introduce  his  left  index- 
finger  into  the  rectum,  so  that  the  gut  may  not  be  wounded,  and  then  pushing 
a  long  sharp-pointed  bistoury  deeply  in  the  raphe  of  the  perinaeum,  cut  upward 
to  a  sufficient  extent  into  the  extravasation,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  urethra. 
A  catheter  should  then,  if  possible,  be  introduced,  secured  in  the  bladder,  and 
left  unplugged,  with  an  india-rubber  tube  attached  ;  in  this  way  no  further 
extravasation  can  occur,  an  outlet  will  be  aflForded  to  matters  already  effused, 
and  the  urine  will  escape  by  the  aperture  thus  made.  Should  the  case  not  be 
seen  until  extravasation  has  spread  widely,  a  free  incision  should  be  made  not 
only  into  the  perinsBum,  extending  into  the  urethra,  but  also  into  the  scrotum 
on  each  side  of  the  septum,  into  the  penis,  and  wherever  else  swelling  is 
observed.  The  sole  chance  of  safety  for  the  patient  is  in  making  these  free 
incisions,  through  which  the  parts  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  empty  themselves. 
However  extensive  the  infiltration  and  serious  the  mischief  may  be,  we  need 
not  despair  of  the  patient  if  a  free  outlet  can  be  obtained  for  the  acrid  and 
putrescent  urine  ;  and  in  order  to  secure  this,  the  infiltration  must  be  followed 
by  incisions  as  high  as  it  extends.  The  parts  must  be  covered  with  some  warm 
and  moist  antiseptic  dressing,  the  best  being  boric  acid  lint  moistened  with 
warm  boric  acid  lotion,  and  at  the  same  time  they  should  be  well  dusted  with 
iodoform.  If  this  be  not  at  hand  the  surface  may  be  greased  with  carbohc  oil 
(1  in  10),  or  terebene  and  oil  and  fomentations  made  of  oakum  wrung  out  of 
boiling  water  may  be  applied.  These  applications  are  cleaner  than  poultices, 
and  should  always  be  preferred.  The  patient  will  often  experience  great  relief 
from  frequent  hot  hip-baths,  Condy's  fluid  or  boric  acid  being  added  to  the 
water.  In  this  way  the  parts  can  be  most  thoroughly  cleaned  without  pain  to 
the  patient. 

If  the  patient  survive  the  immediate  impression  upon  the  system  produced 
by  the  gangrene  and  the  urinary  infiltration,  he  must  be  prepared  to  go 
through  a  severe  trial  to  his  constitutional  powers,  in  the  separation  of  the 
sloughs,  the  profuse  discharge,  and  other  sources  of  irritation  that  are  set  up. 
During  this  period  he  will  require  abundant  support — the  brandy-and-egg 
mixture,  ammonia  and  bark,  with  any  nourishment  that  he  can  take  ;  and 
much  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  removal  of  the  sloughs,  to  providing  a 
ready  outlet  for  discharges,  and  to  keeping  the  patient  as  clean  and  as  free 
from  all  local  irritation  as  possible. 

As  soon  as  possible  the  stricture  must  be  dealt  with  by  one  of  the  means 
already  described,  and  thus  the  fistula  in  the  perinjEum  allowed  to  heal. 
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Perineal  Abscess.-By  perineal  abscess  is  meanfc  a  ^f^f<^-^ 
the  penna3um  situated  under  the  deep  l^J^^'      f  ^^^^^^ 
region.    It  is  the  confinement  of  the  pus  by  the  ^^f^^ X' f aso  a 

abscesses  their  special  character.   Owing  to  the  attachments  of  the  deep  f aso 
which  have  just  been  described,  the  pus  formed  m  connexion  with  the  uretnra 
is  shut  off  from  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  just  as  f^^ravasated  urine  is^    K  t^^^^ 
abscess  be  left  unrelieved,  it  may  burrow  widely  around  the  bulb  and  alon 
the  urethra  before  it  reaches  the  surface  by  perforating  the  fa  cia.    It  is  veiy 
important,  therefore,  that  such  abscesses  should  be  opened  early. 

The  chief  forms  of  perinseal  abscess  met  with  are  the  followmg  :- 

1.  Abscesses  arising  from  Suppuration  in  a  lacuna  or  roUxcular 
Gland.-These  have  already  been  described  as  an  occasional  ^omphcat  on  ot 
c^onorrhoea.  They  are  met  with  also  in  stricture.  They  may  point  slowly 
Towards  the  surface,  without  actually  communicating  with  the  urethral  canal 
•  In  other  cases  they  open  into  the  urethra,  and  then  run  the  same  course 
as  abscesses  commencing  from  the  canal.  -u^-uc^^ 

2  Abscesses  commencing  from  Ulceration  m  the  Urethra  behind 
a  Stricture.-These  arise  in  the  dilated  pouch  behind  a  tight  stricture.  As 
before  stated,  the  mucous  membrane  at  this  part  is  thickened  and  opaque,  and 
often  pigmented,  showing  evidence  of  chronic  inflammation.  The  openmgs 
of  the  ducts  are  dilated,  sometimes  giving  the  whole  surface  a  reticulated  ap- 
pearance. The  ulceration  commences  in  one  of  the  hollows  thus  formed.  The 
inflammatory  consolidation  of  the  surrounding  tissues  prevents  general  extra- 
vasation ;  but  the  pressure  during  micturition  and  the  constant  presence  ot 
retained  urine  causes  gradual  extension  of  the  cavity  till  a  distinct  abscess  is 
formed  discharging  imperfectly  into  the  urethra.  Such  an  abscess  slowly 
extends  till  it  reaches  the  surface.  It  then  bursts,  its  cavity  contracts  to  a 
narrow  channel,  and  thus  a  urinary  fistula  is  formed.  At  any  period  before  it 
bursts  superficially,  its  wall  may  be  ruptured  during  a  violent  effort  at  mictu- 
rition, and  diffuse  extravasation  of  urine  may  result. 

3.  Abscesses  from  Injuries  by  Instruments.— These  occasionally  arise 
from  false  passages  made  with  a  catheter  or  bougie  ;  they  may  also  follow  for- 
cible dilatation  or  internal  urethrotomy.  More  rarely  they  result  fi'om  inflam- 
mation and  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  around  an  instrument  tied 
into  a  tight  stricture.  These  abscesses  usually  form  rapidly.  If  resulting 
from  a  false  passage  behind  a  tight  stricture,  they  may  lead  to  extravasation 
of  urine  ;  but  under  other  circumstances,  as  there  is  a  free  passage  through 
the  urethra,  this  is  not  likely  to  occur.  If  the  injury  is  in  the  bulbous  or 
spongy  portion,  the  pus  may  burrow  forwards  along  the  urethra  under  the 
accelerator  urinse,  and  appear  at  the  root  of  the  penis  in  front  of  the  scrotum. 

4.  Suppuration  of  Cowper's  Gland  is  an  occasional  cause  of  a  perineal 
abscess.  It  may  occur  from  the  irritation  of  a  stricture,  but  far  more  com- 
monly it  is  met  with  during  the  acute  stage  of  gonorrhoea.  The  gland  can  at 
ih'st  be  felt  as  a  tender  knot  on  one  side  of  the  middle  line  near  the  bulb. 
This  gradually  increases  and  becomes  more  tender,  and  at  last  fluctuation  is 
felt.  This  form  of  abscess  can  be  recognized,  if  seen  early,  by  its  situation,  and 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  distinctly  on  one  side  of  the  middle  line.  At  a  later 
period  it  may  burrow  widely  round  the  bulb  and  in  the  peringeum,  so  that 
its  exact  origin  cannot  be  determined.  It  usually  causes  some  difiiculty  in 
micturition. 
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DoL^whf*'''-  ^^^y'  ^«  stated  (p.  1138),  occasionally 

point  in  the  perineum.  v 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  two  distinct  classes  of  perinaeal  abscesses, 
those  that  communicate  with  the  urethra,  and  those  that  do  not  The  %r^:, 
usually  end  in  urinary  fistula.  ' 

The  Characters  of  a  Perineal  Abscess  are  those  of  a  hard,  rounded 
elongated  or  oviform  mass,  situated  in  front  of  the  anus,  extending  alonj;  the 
urethra  or  perhaps  occupying  to  some  extent  one  side  of  the  perineum 
\  luctuation  is  not  to  be  felt  so  long  as  the  pus  is  bound  down  by  the  superficial 
tascia  ;  when  it  bursts  beyond  its  limits,  then  that  sign  may  be  met  witl, 
±Sut  so  long  as  it  is  under  the  fascia  the  abscess  will  be  found  to  be  surroundc-.i 
by  so  dense  a  mass  of  indurated  tissue,  and  so  tightly  bound  down  thut 
fluctuation,  or  even  elasticity,  is  not  appreciable  by  the  most  practised  finger 

Treatment.— The  use  of  local  sedatives,  fomentations,  and  poultices  is  of 
no  avail  m  these  cases.  When  once  pus  has  formed  in  this  situation  it  miM 
be  freely  evacuated.  No  good  can  possibly  come  of  delay,  and  every  possible 
harm  may  result  from  the  infiltration  of  pus  among  the  important  tissues  of 
this  region.  The  Surgeon  must  not  wait  for  fluctuation,  but  when  once  the 
bard  mass  has  fully  formed  must  make  a  free  incision  info  it.  For  this  purpose 
he  must  keep  in  the  mesial  line,  or  as  close  to  it  as  possible  ;  for  in  all  periuEeal 
incisions  "  medio  tuiissimus  "  must  be  his  motto. 

Urinary  Pistulae  commonly  form  in  the  perinseum  and  scrotum,  as  the 
result  of  abscess  in  these  regions  communicating  with  the  urethra  ;  occa- 
sionally, however,  they  are  met  with  in  other  situations,  as  in  the  groin,  the 
anterior  abdominal  wall,  or  the  inside  of  the  thigh.  They  usually  communi- 
cate with  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  but  occasionally  occur 
anterior  to  this.  In  number  they  vary  considerably  ;  when  occurring  in  the 
scrotal  and  penile  portions  of  the  urethra,  they  are  usually  single  ;  but  when 
in  the  perineum,  they  are  often  rather  numerous,  several  apertures  being 
occasionally  met  with  about  the  perinseum,  scrotum,  and  nates.  In  one  case 
Civiale  found  as  many  as  fifty-two.  Their  size  also  differs  considerably  ;  some 
admitting  only  the  finest  probe,  while  others  are  large  cloacae.  In  a  case 
under  my  care,  the  patient  had  a  tunnel  of  this  kind  in  the  groin  that  would 
readily  admit  three  fingers.  They  are  usually  tortuous,  elongated,  and 
narrow  ;  sometimes  constricted  externally  and  more  widely  dilated  behind. 
The  surrounding  parts  are  greatly  condensed  ;  the  whole  of  the  scrotum  and 
penis  is  enormously  enlarged,  indurated,  and  almost  cartilaginous  in  structure. 
The  urine  may  escape  almost  entirely  through  the  fistulse,  scarcely  any  being 
discharged  through  the  urethral  orifice  ;  or  there  may  be  but  a  slight  exuda- 
tion from  the  fistulous  openings. 

The  Treatment  of  Urinary  Fistula  varies  according  as  it  is  complicated 
with  stricture,  and  as  it  is  situated  in  the  anterior  or  the  posterior  part  of  the 
canal. 

If  there  be  a  stricture,  this,  as  the  cause  of  the  fistula,  must  be  treated 
either  by  dilatation  or  by  the  perinseal  section.  If  the  stricture  be  not  very 
tight  and  hard,  dilatation  commonly  succeeds  ;  the  instrument  being  intro- 
duced every  second  or  third  day,  until  the  urethra  is  dilated  to  its  normal 
size,  when  the  fistulous  tracks  will  in  most  cases  close.  In  some  instances, 
however,  the  frequent  introduction  and  withdrawal  of  the  catheter  is  w 
source  of  irritation,  and  then  it  had  better  be  left  in.    When  this  practice  is 
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adopted,  a  moderate-sized  elastic  catheter  should  be  used   If  ^^^^^^  ^^'^ 
the  urine  will  flow  between  it  and  the  sides  of  the  ^hra,..^^^^^^^^^ 
through  the  fistula  ;  if  too  large,  it  stretches  the  urethral  orifice  of  the  fistula 

"Tltricture  be  very  tough  and  irritable,  the  better  plan  is  1.^^^^^^ 
urethrotomy  at  once.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  f^'^fj^^'^^ 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  safest  and  simplest  procedure,  and  I  have  very  advan 
tageously  practised  it  in  such  cases.  But  if  the  fistute  be  very  nu^^^^^^^^^^^  0 
as  to  riddle  the  perineum  and  scrotum  in  all  d^•ec^^7^^be  ^^^"f '  ^  ^'J' 
perform  perin  J  section.  In  this  way  we  not  only  divide  he  ^tn^t^^^'J^d 
thus  at  once  remove  all  obstruction,  but  give  a  free  exit  to  the  urme  which 
instead  of  escaping  by  narrow  and  sinuous  passages  finds  its  way  out  readdy 
through  the  new  aperture  that  has  been  made,  and  this  will  eventually  gianu- 
late  and  heal  by  the  second  intention.  .    ^  ^  • 

The  fistula,  especially  if  small  and  recent,  will  sometimes  heal  kmdly 
enough  after  the  removal  of  the  obstruction  ;  but  if  extensive,  old,  and  carti- 
laginous, they  are  of  course  little  disposed  to  repair  ;  and  a  though  the  cause 
that  in  the  first  instance  gave  rise  to  them  may  be  removed,  yet  they  consti- 
tute an  independent  affection  which  requires  special  treatment. 

The  special  treatment  for  urinary  fistula  must  vary  according  to  the  size  of 
the  track,  but  more  particularly  with  regard  to  the  part  of  the  urethra  with 
which  it  communicates— whether  it  be  a  Perineal,  a  Scrotal,  or  a  Penile  fistula. 
But  in  all  cases,  and  wherever  it  be  situated,  there  is  one  most  important 
point  to  be  attended  to,  viz.  never  to  let  the  fistula  be  disturbed  or  irritated 
by  the  passage  of  urine  over  or  through  it,  or  it  will  never  heal.  Hence  the 
urine  must  always  be  drawn'  off  with  the  catheter,  which  the  patient  should  be 
taught  to  pass  for  himself. 

If  the  fistula  be  Perinmal,  and  of  small  size,  a  probe  coated  with  melted 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  a  wire  made  red-hot  in  the  ordinary  way,  or  by  the 
galvanic  current,  and  passed  down  it  occasionally,  may  cause  its  contraction. 
If  the  fistula  be  single  and  large,  its  edges  should  be  freely  rubbed  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  deeply  pared  and  brought  together  by  sutures,  after  which 
the  urine  should  be  drawn  off,  whenever  required,  by  a  catheter.  If  the 
fistute  be  large  and  numerous,  it  will  be  better  to  pass  a  grooved  director 
down  the  principal  ones,  and  slit  them  up  so  as  to  throw  the  several  sinuses 
into  one. 

When  the  fistula  is  Scrotal,  it  often  requires  to  be  laid  open,  and  to  be  made 
to  granulate  from  the  bottom,  when  it  may  be  found  to  communicate  with  a 
large  sloughy  and  ill-conditioned  cavity  in  this  situation. 

When  Penile,  the  fistula  is  usually  much  more  troublesome  to  heal ;  its 
edges  are  thin,  and  the  track  is  short  and  shallow.  Urethroplasty  may  in 
such  cases  be  practised  with  advantage.  Operations  of  this  kind  require  for 
their  success  very  careful  management  and  minute  attention  to  detail  ;  they 
very  commonly  fail  in  consequence  of  a  small  quantity  of  urine  or  of  mucus 
escaping  through  the  wound,  and  thus  interfering  with  union  of  its  lips. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  accident,  which  is  fatal  to  the  success  of  the 
operation,  the  urine  must  be  drawn  off  with  a  catheter  every  third  or  fourth 
hour.  Should  this,  however,  not  be  practicable,  a  full-sized  gum-catheter 
should  be  tied  into  the  bladder,  and  the  urine  drained  away  through  an  india- 
rubber  tube  attached  to  it. 
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Urethroplastic  operabions  may  be  varied  according  to  the  seat  and  extent  of 

the  fistulous  opening.    If  the  fistula  be  in  the  perinmum  the  narts  m ,  [ 

be.ng  thickened  and  indurated,  its  closure  may  often  be  fnduced  T^rS 

deeply  paring  the  edges,  and  then  bringing  them  together  with  deep  Biher 
wire  sutures.  ^-^i^  ^5lnel 

When  the  fistula  is  scrotal,  the  edges  should  be  freely  pared,  and  the  partg 
around  widely  dissected  up  so  as  to  form  large  and  thick  flaps  of  cellulo-S 
neous  tissue,  which  may  be  brought  and  held  together  by  metallic  sutur^ 
In  this  way,  it  umon  be  not  obtained  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
hstula.  It  may  be  to  a  partial  extent  ;  and,  after  a  time,  a  second  or  a  third 
operation  will  complete  the  cure.  » 

When  the  fistula  is  pemle,  the  difficulties  in  effecting  closure  become^ 
immensely  increased.  This  is  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  integumental  ' 
structures  and  the  absence  of  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  in  this  region  h,, 


Fig.  927.— Urethroplasty. 
Nelaton's  Operation  :  First  Method. 


Fig.  92S.— Urethroplasty. 
Nelaton's  0])eration :  Second  Method. 


that  there  is  not  sufficient  thickness  of  the  parts  for  ready  plastic  union.  Ii 
these  cases,  the  Surgeon  has  a  choice  of  four  operations  : — 

1.  Iselaton  has  recommended  the  following  procedure  :  The  edges  of  the 
fistula  having  been  pared,  the  skin  around,  to  the  extent  of  about  an  inch, 
should  be  dissected  up  subcutaneously  through  an  opening  made  below  the 
fistula,  the  edges  of  which  must  then  be  brought  together  by  a  few  points 
of  suture.  The  displacement  of  the  skin  covers  in  the  aperture  in  the 
urethra  and  causes  granulations  to  spring  up,  by  which  the  fistula  is  closed 
(Fig.  927). 

2.  The  edges  of  the  fistula  having  been  pared  and  the  skin  separated 
widely,  lateral  incisions  may  be  made  so  as  to  take  ofl'  all  tension,  and  a  strip 
of  india-rubber  may  then  be  passed  underneath  the  flaps  of  skin,  in  order  to 
prevent  contact  with  urine  from  disturbing  the  adhesions  (Fig.  928). 

3.  Ricord,  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  occasional  intrusion  of  a  drop  of 
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.nne  between  the  freshened  edges  of  the  -/^^^  ^  ^^f  J— 
.lose  the  fistula  is  the  most  common  cause  of  failure  f  ."'I'll'^^ 
,hat,  in  those  cases  in  which  a  perineal  or  a  scrotal  ^^^^^^l^.^W^'^^^ 
with  a  penile  one,  a  catheter  should  be  passed  through  the  former  into  the 
ll:/:nd  left  there  during  the  whole  of  the  operative  P--^^^^^^^^ 
adopted  for  the  closure  of  the  penile  fistula.    Should  no  fistula  exist  m  the 
periLum,  he  proposed  to  puncture  the  bladder,  ajid  to  ^eep  em^^^^^^^^ 
In  this  way  until  the  penile  fistula  has  been  closed  by  one  of  the  pieceding 
operations,  and  then  to  allow  the  opening  to  close  spontaneous  y  ;  oi,  it  it 
were  situated  in  the  perineum,  to  adopt  sm-gical  means  for  its  ^f^^'^"^^ 

4  Le  Gros  Clark  successfully  practised  the  following  operation  :  Having 
pared  the  edges  of  the  fistula,  he  made  a  transverse  cut  through  the  integu- 
ments of  the  penis,  about  an  inch  in  length,  above  and  bebw  .t  He  then 
dissected  up  the  flaps  of  skin  so  bounded,  and  brought  them  together  by 
means  of  clamps  or  the  quilled  suture.  By  this  operation  a  wide  raw  surface 
from  each  side  is  brought  into  contact,  instead  of  a  mere  raw  edge  of  cut 


Fig.  929.— Urethroplasty. 
Clark's  Operation  :  First  Stage. 


Fig.  930.— Urethroplasty. 
Clark's  Operation  :  Second  Stage. 


integument,  and  there  is  consequently  a  greater  chance  of  successful  union 

resulting  (Figs.  929,  930). 

In  all  operations  of  this  kind  union  will  be  promoted  by  keeping  the  part 
constantly  bathed  with  a  concentrated  cold  solution  of  boric  acid.  In  this 
way  decomposition  of  any  mucus  or  urine  that  may  accidentally  find  its  way 
to  the  wound  is  prevented,  and  at  the  same  time  the  lotion  is  so  unirritating 
that  it  does  not  interfere  with  union.  The  lotion  is  best  applied  by  means  of 
a  piece  of  boric  acid  lint,  which  must  be  frequently  wetted  and  changed.  If 
the  urine  can  be  efficiently  kept  from  the  wound,  a  dry  dressing  of  iodoform 
or  salicylic  wool  will  be  found  the  best. 

Stricture  of  the  Female  Urethra  is  rare.  When  it  occurs,  it  is  usually 
near  the  external  orifice,  and  is  most  commonly  the  result  of  gonorrhoea,  injury 
during  labour,  or  syphilis.  The  symptoms  are  the  ordinary  ones  of  irritability 
of  the  bladder,  frequent  desire  to  micturate,  and  some  difficulty  or  delay  in 
doing  so. 

The  Treatment  consists  in  the  dilatation  of  the  orifice  by  means  of  Hegar's 
dilators. 
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URINARY   VAGINAL  FISTULiE. 


Fistulous  communications  between  the  urinary  passages  and  thp  v«,.- 
commonly  arise  from  sloughing  produced  by  longiSd  presLe  u.o^^^^ 

Vesico-vaginal  fistula  are  the  more  common  ;  they  are  usually  situat.^ 
high  up  m  the  vagina,  communicating  with  the  base  o^f  the  b  addl  S 
may  be  very  minute  or  may  form  a  large  gaping  orifice  "  ^ 

Urethrovaginal  fistulas,  occurring  between  the  urethra  and  the  va-ina  ar- 
usually  of  small  size,  and  linear.  °  ^' 

Results—The  existence  of  a  urinary  fistula  is  always  a  source  of  the 
greatest  discomfort  o  the  patient.  The  dribbling  of  urine,  usually  continu 
but  occasionally  intermittent,  when  the  opening  is  near  the  fundus  of  the 
bladder,  gives  rise  to  irritation  and  excoriation  about  the  external  parts  and 
causes  a  penetrating  ammoniacal  odour  to  hang  about  the  patient  'tIib 
precise  seat  and  extent  of  the  opening  can  be  determined  in  the  case  of  lar^e 
istute  by  digital  examination,  combined  with  the  passage  of  a  sound  into  the 
bladder.  In  the  case  of  small  perforations  or  those  high  up,  careful  examina- 
tion should  be  made  with  Sims's  duck-bill  speculum  and  retractors,  the  patient 
bemg  placed  m  the  semiprone  or  genu-pectoral  position.  It  is  often  useful  to 
draw  down  and  fix  the  cervix  during  the  examination.  In  doubtful  cases  the 
injection  of  milk  into  the  bladder  wiU  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  a 
fistula. 

Treatment.— When  the  fistula  is  recent,  very  small,  and  especially  if 
urethro-vaginal,  it  may  be  closed  in  a  few  cases  by  touching  it  with  the 


Pigs.  931  and  932.— Kjiives  for  Paring  the  Edges  in  Vesico- Vaginal  Fistula. 

galvano-cautery.  When  it  is  large,  however,  its  cure  can  be  accomplished  only 
by  paring  the  edges  and  bringing  them  together  with  sutures.  Before  the 
operation  the  bowels  should  be  freely  opened  by  castor-oil  and  by  an  enema. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  field  of  operation  should  be  properly 
exposed  and  well  illuminated,  and  for  this  purpose  preliminary  dilatation  of 
the  vagina  is  often  required.  A  large  but  short  Fergusson  speculum  is  a 
useful  addition  to  the  duck-bill  specula  and  retractors  usually  employed.  The 
patient  may  be  placed  in  the  dorsal,  lateral  prone,  or  genu-pectoral  position, 
whichever  is  the  most  convenient.  The  edges  of  the  aperture  are  now  to  be 
freely  pared.  This  is  best  done  by  seizing  them  with  a  hook-forceps  or  a  double 
hook,  and  dissecting  off  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane  to  the  extent  of  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  all  round,  by  means  of  a  fine  small  scalpel  or  angularly 
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knife  (Figs,  931  »d  982).  Care  should  be  ^rir^To! 
f  eed  from  cicatricial  tissue,  and  that  the  —  Xntageous  to 

wounded.    When  the  fistula  is  near  the  cervix  it  may  be  advan 
incise  the  anterior  lip  or  even  to  e«ise  a  «-edge-shaped  P«*™;  ^°  '  f,,a 
ree  ixcoess  to  the  fistulous  opening.    After  the  edges  have      J'^<l'J  ^ 


through  the  coiTesponding  point  on  the  opposite  side  without  transfixing  he 
veXal  mucous  membrane.  Between  the  deep  sutures  superficial  ones  should 
b  placed  so  as  accurately  to  approximate  the  surfaces  :  it  is  best  to  tighten 
the  superficial  sutures  first  and  then  the  deep  ones.  Whenever  possible  the 
edees  of  the  fistula  should  be  brought  together  transversely  to  the  loug  axis  ot 

the  va-ina.    Trendelenburg  and  others  have  sutured  vesico-vagmal  fistul«i 

through  a  suprapubic  opening  into  the  bladder,  but  it  is  probable  that  this 

metho^d  will  only  be  required  in  very  few  and  exceptional  cases. 

After-treatment.— The  vagina  after  the  operation  is  washed  out  with  1  in 

2000  perchloride  lotion,  and  iodoform  dusted 

in  the  wound.  Iodoform  gauze  is  then  lightly 

packed  into  the  vagina,  to  be  removed  together 

with  the  stitches  about  the  eighth  day. 
Sims's  retention  catheter  (Fig.  934)  maybe 

introduced  into  the  bladder  for  the  first  48 

hours  ;  after  this  a  catheter  must  be  passed 

every  four  hours  ;  catheterization  should  be  continued  until  two  to  three  days 
after  the  stitches  have  been  removed.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  closed  for 
the  first  three  days  ;  after  this  they  may  be  opened  with  castor-oil  and  kept 
open  every  day  with  medicine  if  necessary. 


Fig.  934.— Sims's  Catheter. 


TUMOURS   OF   THE  URETHRA. 

Polypi  of  the  male  urethra  are  rare,  if  we  exclude  the  small  polypoid  masses 
of  granulation  tissue  which  are  sometimes  detected  with  the  endoscope  in 
cases  of  chronic  gleet  (p.  115'.)).  A  small  granular  florid  mass  is  sometimes 
met  with  just  within  the  orifice  of  the  canal.  It  should  be  snipped  off  with  a 
fine  pair  of  curved  scissors. 
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Bryant  has  recoi-ded  a  case  in  which  he  removed  a  myomatous  polypus  a« 
large  as  a  haricot  bean  fi-om  the  floor  of  the  prostatic  urethra,  tlnw"^ 
perineal  incision.  The  patient,  sixty-three  years  of  age,  had  sutleied  from 
increasingly  severe  attacks  of  h^ematuria  for  six  years,  with  increased 
queney  ot  micturition.  The  prostate,  which  was  greatly  enlarged,  decrease  i" 
after  the  operation,  and  the  symptoms  were  cured. 

The  Vascular  Caruncle  of  the  female  urethra  is  met  with  as  a  small 
bright-red  pedunculated  or  sessile  tumour,  situated  most  commonly  at  the 
lower  margin  of  the  urethral  orifice.    These  tumours  grow  slowly  and  seldom  . 
attain  a  size  larger  than  that  of  a  raspberry.    They  bleed  freelv  when  touched 
and  give  rise  to  very  marked  symptoms,  of  which  the  most  important  are  [ 
bleeding,  painful  micturition,  and  pain  during  coitus.  ♦ 

Thus  the  symptoms  may  closely  resemble  those  of  stone,  so  that  patients 
labouring  under  this  affection  are  often  sounded  on  the  supposition  of  the 
existence  of  a  calculus. 

In  structure  the  vascular  caruncle  resembles  that  of  erectile  tissue,  and  the 
surface  is  papillary  and  covered  with  stratified  epithelium.  The  mode  of  \ 
origin  of  these  tumours  is  somewhat  doubtful.  Pozzi  suggests  that  they  arise  • 
from  the  extension  of  the  hymen,  which  as  he  has  shown,  forms  a  ring  around 
the  urethral  orifice,  and  sometimes  remains  as  a  small  tongue  at  its  lower 
margin.  Prolapse  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra  may  give  rise  to  a 
very  similar  appearance. 

The  Treatment  consists  in  snipping  off  the  little  vascular  growth  with 
scissors  and  destroying  the  base  with  the  fine  point  of  a  Paquelin's  cautery. 
If  the  tumour  be  small  and  pedunculated  this  may  be  done  under  the 
influence  of  cocaine. 

Primary  Sctuamous  Carcinoma  of  the  male  urethra  is  extremely  rare. 
Writing  in  1890,  Marcus  Beck  was  able  to  collect  only  ten  cases  in  addition 
to  one  recorded  by  himself ;  and  in  only  five  of  the  cases  was  the  nature  of  the 
disease  confirmed  by  microscopic  examination.  From  a  consideration  of  these 
cases  Beck  gives  the  following  description  of  the  disease  :  "  Primary  cancer  of 
the  urethra  occurs  in  men  over  fifty,  who  have  most  commonly  suffered  from 
some  previous  disease  of  the  canal,  usually  gonorrhoeal  stricture.  The  most 
prominent  symptom  is  the  gradual  formation  of  a  hard  lobulated  mass  round 
the  urethra.  Micturition  becomes  increasingly  difficult,  and  is  almost  always 
very  painful,  far  more  so  than  in  simple  stricture.  Haemorrhage,  especially 
before  and  after  micturition,  seems  to  be  a  common  symptom.  As  the  growth 
extends  the  corpora  cavernosa  and  their  crura  become  implicated,  and  the 
disease  advances  past  the  scrotum  into  the  penile  portion  of  the  urethra.  The 
glands  in  the  groin  enlarge,  and  the  patient  becomes  cachectic  in  appearance. 
The  passage  of  instruments  is  from  the  beginning  difficult,  and  is  always 
followed  by  bleeding.  The  next  stage  of  the  disease  is  the  formation  of  a  foul 
cavity  containing  blood-stained  purulent  fluid  in  connexion  with  the  urethra. 
The  discharge  from  this  may  be  recognized  escaping  from  the  urethra.  As 
the  cavity  enlarges  a  perinseal  abscess  forms,  which  reaches  the  surface,  bursts, 
and  leaves  a  fistula.  The  carcinomatous  growth  then  extends  to  the  skin  and 
superficial  structure  along  the  line  of  the  fistula."  In  Beck's  case  at  University 
College  Hospital  the  perinseal  tumour  was  thought  to  be  an  inflammatory  mass 
around  a  small  urethral  abscess  behind  a  stricture.  With  the  endoscope  a 
tight  stricture  was  seen,  and  on  only  one  occasion  was  a  filiform  bougie  passed 
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•  fhP  bladder  The  nature  of  the  disease  was  detected  when  perineal 
into  the  Waddei      li  e  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

section  was  '  ^^^^^^^^  Ld  mWoscopic  characters  of  squamous 

,vh.ch  PJ-f  ^^.^tatS^^^^^^^  at  his  own  wish  three  months  later 

carcmoma.    The  P/^Jt  ie"  tne     ^  ^.^^^g^  ^^emoved 

andiLUbut  recurrence  occurred  in  four 


months. 
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CHAPTER  LXXII. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  PENIS  AND  SCROTUM. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  PENIS. 

Complete  Arrest  of  the  Development  of  the  Male  Sexual  Organg 

IS  of  very  rare  occurrence.  I  have  seen  only  one  instance  of  it.  This  was  the 
case  of  a  man  aged  22,  in  whom  the  penis  and  scrotum  were  perfectly  formed 
but  not  larger  than  the  organs  of  an  infant  a  few  months  old.  No  distinct 
testes  could  be  felt,  but  there  was  some  thickened  structure  in  the  scrotum 
which  felt  like  an  undeveloped  testis.  The  prepuce  was  long.  There  was  very 
little  hair  on  the  pubes.  This  person  had  sexual  desires,  and,  in  fact,  had  become 
engaged  to  be  married.  He  told  me  that  he  had  erections,  when  the  organ 
became  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  that  there  was  occa- 
sional  emission  of  a  glairy  fluid.  He  was  fair,  fresh- coloured,  round-faced, 
fat,  and  had  smooth  rounded  limbs,  more  like  those  of  a  stout  girl  than 
of  a  young  man.  His  voice  was  weak  and  feminine  in  tone.  He  led  a 
sedentary  indoor  life,  but  said  that  he  was  strong  and  capable  of  ordinary 
physical  exertion. 

CONGENITAL  MALFORMATIONS. 

Congenital  Absence  of  the  Penis  has  been  recorded  in  a  few  rare 
instances  ;  it  may  be  associated  with  other  abnormalities.  Double  Penis  is 
a  pathological  curiosity.  In  three  cases,  one  of  which  was  recorded  in  this 
country  by  Ernest  Hart,  the  malformation  was  associated  with  the  existence 
of  a  third  lower  limb  attached  in  front  of  the  anus  ;  urine  escaped  through 
each  penis,  and  the  scrotum  also  was  double. 

Adhesion  of  Penis  to  Scrotum.—  I  have  once  met  with  the  curious  con- 
dition in  which  the  penis  is  tied  down  to  the  scrotum,  so  as  to  lie  in  a  deep  sulcus 
between  the  testes.  In  this  case  the  raphe  of  the  scrotum  appeared  to  be  con- 
tinued in  a  narrow  rather  firm  band  upwards  to  the  under  surface  of  the  penis, 
so  that  this  organ  was  always  bent  downwards.  The  patient,  a  man  of  80, 
passed  his  urine  downwards,  apparently  from  the  under  surface  of  the  scrotum  : 
during  erection  the  penis  curved  up  in  a  semicircular  form,  the  convexity 
upwards,  the  glans  being  tightly  tied  down  to  the  scrotum  by  the  narrow 
tense  band  continued  up  from  the  raphe.  In  fact,  the  condition  of  this  organ 
was  very  like  that  which  is  met  with  in  the  tongue  when  "  tongue-tied."  This 
malformation  was  remedied  by  cutting  through  the  fraenum  which  tied  the 
penis  down,  and  thus  liberating  the  organ. 

Hypospadias  consists  in  a  cleft  condition  of  the  under  surface  of  the 
penis.  Up  to  the  tenth  week  of  intra-uterine  life  the  external  organs  of 
generation  are  alike  in  the  male  and  female.    At  this  time  the  uro-genital 
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the  labia  majova  which  covev  the  vascular  ''"'^^  "^P^St  but  a  small 
spongiosum  of  tbo  male.    T'-^.        mX  it  form  ftht  gil  of  the 
r  the  r^ld^  l'rt.rr;^^'a.  ape..;^e  uuk  fo^-mio. 

oi^usr  n'^  osu^  in  the  clitoris,  the  glans  being  an  isolated  nodule 

:?  Se  tilsne    In  the  male  the  erectile  tissue  is  continuous  around  the 

in  proTo?       to  the  degree  of  the  malformation  the  male  organs  come  more 
cLe  y  to  resemble  the  female  in  appearance.    Hypospadias  appears  .n  th  e 
1 'r  es    In  the  simplest  form  the  glans  is  cleft  along  its  under  surface,  the 
n  emce  also  showino-  a  corresponding  gap.    In  the  second  degree  the  corpora 
aml  gians  are  well  developed,  but  the  urethra  is  cleft  to  the  roo  of 
'rpenT  and  thus  resembles  a  large  clitoris.    The  under  surface  shows  a  fur- 
row in  he  line  of  the  urethra,  usually  covered  by  a  moist  mucous  membrane. 
Between  the  glans  penis  and  the  point  at  which  the  urethra  terminates  a  hrm 
den  e  bai^  of"  fibrous  tissue  is  often  present,  somewhat  resembling  m  hardness 
and  tension  the  cicatrix  of  a  burn.    In  these  cases  when  erection  takes  place 
the  organ  assumes  a  crescentic  shape,  with  the  convexity  upwards,  the  ense 
hard  cord  that  has  just  been  mentioned  stretching  across  its  arc  like  the  string 
of  a  bow,  thus  rendering  connexion  impossible,  and  the  sufferer  practically 
impotent.    The  third  and  most  extreme  form  of  hypospadias  is  when  the 
scrotum  also  is  cleft  and  the  urethra  opens  in  the  perineum.    This  is  usually 
accompanied  by  imperfect  development  of  the  penis,  and  by  retained  testicles. 
It  is  this  malformation  that  has  erroneously  been  considered  to  be  an  example 
of  hermaphroditism.    The  cleft  empty  scrotum  resembles  the  labia  of  the 
female  and  the  diminutive  penis  may  readily  be  taken  for  a  large  clitoris. 

Hypospadias  affects  only  the  parts  in  front  of  the  membranous  portion  ot 
the  urethra,  and  consequently  never  leads  to  incontinence  of  urine. 

Treatment.— The  first  degree  of  hypospadias  requires  no  treatment,  the 
cleft  glans  being  not  even  an  inconvenience.  Intermediate  degrees  between 
the  first  and  second  require  treatment  only  if  the  urethra  is  so  short  that  the 
semen  cannot  enter  the  vagina  during  connexion,  or  if  there  is  a  tight  band 

beneath.  .        ,.  ^ 

In  the  second  degree  of  hypospadias,  the  first  step  is  to  dissect  away  the 
firm  fibrous  band  which  prevents  complete  erection.  Some  months  after  this 
"  has  been  successfully  accomplished,  and  when  the  scars  have  become  supple, 
the  attempt  may  be  made  to  close  the  urethra.  In  order  to  do  this  success- 
fully, it  is  necessary  to  provide  an  epithelium-covered  lining  for  the  new 
urethra.  Many  methods  have  been  suggested  for  doing  this,  but  by  far  the 
best  is  that  of  Anger,  which  is  an  adaptation  to  hypospadias  of  Thiersch's 
operation  for  epispadias.    It  is  thus  performed  :  An  incision  is  made  parallel 
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to  the  groove  representing  the  urethra,  and  f.alfan  inch  from  its  right  margin  • 
a  transverse  mcs.on  from  each  end  of  this  is  made  up  to  the  edofof^  1  '  i 
uretluj.1  groove.    The  flap  thus  marked,  which  we  will  cLl  the  righf  flap  > 
then  dissected  up,  leaving  ,fc  attached  along  the  margin  of  the  uretln-al  grrfo'v  • 
A  snmlar  flap  ,s  then  raised  on  the  left  side,  but  on  this  side  the  incision  \. 
earned  along  t  e  left  margin  of  the  urethral  groove,  and  the  flap  turn"  ouU  ^ 
wa  ds,  Its  attached  edge  being  in  the  position  corresponding  to  the  free  ed-.  ^ 

forms'  nf  r  "'^"'^        T        ^"'"^^  '''''  ^  ^^^^ 

form   the  limng  of  the  new  nrethra.    A  numl,er  of  fine  stitches  are  thn, 

inserted  in  the  following  way  :  The  needle  is  first  passed  through  the  base  of 
the  left  flap  from  the  skin  surface,  next  through  the  free  edge^f  the  right 
flap  from  the  raw  surface  towards  the  skin  ;  then  it  is  made  to  catch  the  loft 
edge  of  the  urethral  groove,  and  finally  it  is  passed  again  through  the  base  of  tlu- 
lef  flap.  In  this  way  the  edge  of  the  right  flap  is  held  in  position,  and  th. 
stitches  can  be  removed  from  the  surface.  When  these  have  ah  been  passed 
they  may  be  tightened.  A  similar  number  of  stitches  are  then  passed  throu-Wi 
the  free  edge  of  the  left  flap,  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the  skin  of  the  pe^is 
at  the  outer  edge  of  the  raw  surface  from  which  the  right  flap  was  raised 
The  raw  surfaces  of  the  two  flaps  are  thus  brought  closely  into  contact,  and  an 
epithelial  lining  formed  for  the  new  urethra.  During  the  healing,  a  catheter 
must  be  tied  in,  and  the  bladder  drained.  A  small  fistulous  opening  will 
usually  be  left  at  the  lower  end,  which  must  be  closed  by  a  subsequent  plastic 
operation.  Several  successful  cases  of  this  operation  have  been  recorded,  and 
It  seems  to  be  by  far  the  most  efficient  of  the  many  methods.  The  third 
degree  of  hypospadias  admits  of  no  treatment.  The  operation  should  not  be 
performed  on  young  children,  as  the  parts  are  too  small. 

Epispadias.— The  upper  surface  of  the  penis  is  less  frequently  fissured. 
The  malformation  commonly  occurs  in  conjunction  with  extroversion  of 
the  bladder,  but  a  few  cases  are  recorded  in  which  the  penis  only  was 
cleft.  This  condition  may  be  remedied  by  Thiersch's  operation  above 
described. 

^  Phimosis. — The  prepuce  is  not  unfrequently  the  seat  of  malformation  or 
disease.  The  condition  of  it  in  which  it  is  so  much  elongated  that  it  extends 
beyond  the  glans,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  so  much  contracted  that  it 
prevents  the  proper  exposure  of  this  portion  of  the  organ,  is  termed  ^Jhimosis. 
This  may  be  either  congenital  or  acquired. 

In  Congenital  Phimosis  the  penis  is  often  somewhat  atrophied,  and  the 
development  of  the  glans  is  prevented  by  the  pressure  of  the  narrow  prepuce. 
The  constricting  band  which  prevents  the  retraction  of  the  foreskin  is  always 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  skin  and  the  mucous  membrane.  Without 
marked  contraction  of  the  preputial  orifice  it  may  be  impossible  to  retract  the 
prepuce  on  account  of  its  adhesion  to  the  glans.  In  the  majority  of  cases  a 
long  foreskin  is  simply  a  source  of  local  inconvenience  ;  but  it  may  become  a 
source  of  disease.  Thus,  in  children,  retention  of  the  sebaceous  secretion — 
"  smegma  preputii  " — becomes  a  source  of  local  irritation  and  inflammation 
from  decomposition.  The  irritation  thus  kept  up  (Fig.  935)  favours  the 
early  development  of  the  habit  of  masturbation.  In  some  cases  the  preputial 
orifice  is  so  tight  as  to  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  the  urine,  which  passes 
from  the  urethra  into  a  kind  of  pouch  between  the  glans  and  prepuce,  distends 
this  structure,  and  is  then  squeezed  in  a  fine  jet  or  in  a  scattered  sprinkling. 
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stream  throuo-h  the  narrowed  preputial  orifice  ;  and  irritability  of  the  bladdei^ 
often  presenting  symptoms  simulatino-  calculus,  may  thus  be  set  up  in  veiy 
rare  instances  a  fatal  result  has  ultimately  followed  as  the  result  of  changes  m 
the  kidneys  caused  by  the  persistent  obstruction.  Calculous  concretions  may  toim 
between  the  glans  and  the  prepuce  in  such  cases  as  these.  Whishaw  ot  yza- 
bad,  removed  no  fewer  than  426  calculi,  varying  in  size  from  a  pin  s  head  to  a 
small  bean,  from  this  situation  in  a  native  of  India,  GO  years  of  age,  who  came 
under  treatment  for  what  appeared  to  be  a  large  tumour  of  the  end  of  the 
penis,  the  true  nature  of  which  was  not  detected  until  in  removing  it  theknite 
grated  against  the  contained  calculi.  Various  affections  of  the  genito-urinary 
organs  in  children,  such  as  incontinence,  intermittent  flow  of 
urine,  hfBmaturia,  priapism,  &c.,  have  been  shown  by  Bryant  to 
be  caused  bv  congenital  phimosis.  The  straining  in  micturition 
may  give  rise  also  to  hernia  and  prolapse  of  the  rectum. 
Hydrocele  of  young  children  will  also  be  found  to  be  very 
frequently  associated  with  phimosis.  Sayre  has  pointed  out 
the  important  fact  that  reflex  paralysis  and  various  forms  of 
spastic  contractions,  chiefly  of  the  lower  limbs,  are  due  to  the 
same  cause,  being  readily  curable  by  circumcision.  In  addition 
to  these  I  have  seen  general  spasmodic  affections  in  children 
resembhng  chorea,  resulting  from  congenital  phimosis.  At 
more  advanced  periods  of  life  I  have  known  it  to  be  a  cause  of  Fig.j)3&^-irntated 
sterility,  the  semen  being  retained  under  the  tight  prepuce  mosfs. 
until  erection  had  completely  subsided.  Congenital  phimosis 
especially  becomes  a  source  of  inconvenience  in  after-life  if  any  gonorrhoea!  or 
venereal  disease  be  contracted,  as  it  renders  exposure  of  the  diseased  part 
difficult  or  impossible,  and  interferes  with  the  necessary  treatment.  In  the 
opinion  of  some  Surgeons,  cancer  of  the  penis,  if  not  directly  occasioned,  is 
at  all  events  predisposed  to,  by  congenital  phimosis. 

.  Acquired  Phimosis  usually  results  from  repeated  attacks  of  inflammation, 
or  of  specific  disease  in  the  part,  giving  rise  to  soHd  oedema,  or  to  false  hyper- 
trophy of  the  prepuce. 

In  elderly  men,  phimosis  will  sometimes  slowly  come  on  as  a  consequence  of 
the  irritation  set  up  by  cracks,  fissures,  or  superficial  ulcerations  round  the 
preputial  orifice,  which  becomes  narrowed,  so  as  to  prevent  the  glans  from 
being  uncovered.  It  may  occur  iu  gouty  or  diabetic  subjects  as  the  result  of 
repeated  attacks  of  balano-posthitis  (p.  1223).  The  preputial  mucous  mem- 
brane becomes  thickened,  and  can  be  felt  like  a  broad  band  under  the  loose 
and  possibly  slightly  oedematous  integument  of  the  prepuce.  This  condition 
is  a  source  of  much  irritation  and  annoyance,  and  requires  relief  by  dilatation 
or  by  circumcision. 

Treatment. — Every  child  who  has  a  congenital  phimosis  ought  to  be  circum- 
cised ;  and  even  those  who,  without  having  phimosis,  have  an  abnormally  long 
and  lax  prepuce,  would  be  improved  greatly  in  cleanliness,  health,  and  morals 
by  the  same  operation.  It  would  be  well  indeed  if  the  custom  of  Eastern 
nations,  whether  it  be  regarded  as  a  religious  rite  or  only  as  a  time-honoured 
observance,  were  introduced  amongst  us.  Phimosis,  when  not  congenital, 
must  be  treated  in  accordance  with  its  cause  :  thus,  if  it  have  resulted  from 
inflammation,  that  must  be  subdued  ;  if  from  venereal  disease,  that  must  be 
remedied,  when  perhaps  the  contraction  and  elongation  will  gradually  subside. 
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If,  however,  tlie  phimosis,  though  acquired,  be  permanent,  it  should  Ije  sub- 
jected to  operation. 

A  long  foreskin,  if  a  source  of  annoyance  to  an  adult,  may  easily  be  remedied 
by  keeping  it  constantly  drawn  back.  At  first  the  tendency  foi-  the  prepucf^ 
to  slip  forwards  must  be  overcome  by  wrapping  a  piece  of  dry  lint  round  it 
and  securing  it  by  an  elastic  band,  which  must  be  just  tight  enough  to  keep 
it  in  position.  After  a  few  weeks  the  foreskin  will  retain  the  retracted  posi- 
tion, and  after  a  year  or  so  will  be  found  to  have  undergone  considerable- 
diminution  in  size. 

Operations  for  Phimosis  may  be  conducted  on  three  plans :  the  elongated 
and  contracted  prepuce  may  be  dilated,  or  slit  up,  or  circumcision  may  be 
performed. 

1.  Dilatation  of  the  Prepuce  by  the  expansion  of  a  pair  of  forceps  intro- 
duced through  the  orifice  cannot  be  recommended  as  good  treatment  for  con- 
genital phimosis.  It  often  causes  so  much  swelling  that  circumcision  becomes 
necessary,  and  as  the  administration  of  an  anaesthetic  is  required  it  is  much 
better  to  proceed  at  once  to  that  operation.  In  the  acquired  phimosis  of  old  men 
I  have  found  that  dilatation  may  speedily  be  effected  by  the  introduction  of  a 
two-bladed  dilator,  and  in  certain  cases  in  which  any  cutting  operation  is 
contra-indicated  this  may  be  the  only  available  treatment. 

2.  Slitting  up  of  the  Prepuce  upon  its  upper  surface  is  an  objectionable, 
procedure,  leaving  the  prepuce  of  abnormal  length,  and  more  or  less  fissured 
and  knobbed.  In  all  cases  I  prefer  circumcision,  as  giving  the  most  satis- 
factory result. 

3.  Circumcision  is  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  treatment  for  phimosis, . 
whether  congenital  or  acquired.    According  to  the  Hebrew  rite  the  operation, 
is  performed  on  the  eighth  day  after  birth,  as  follows  : — The  child  being  held 
on  the  lap  of  an  assistant,  the  operator  draws  the  foreskin  slightly  forwards, 
and  then  grasps  it  just  in  front  of  the  glans  by  drawing  it  through  a  slit  in  a 
silver  guard.    This  is  not  held  perpendicularly,  but  is  inclined  from  above 
slightly  forwards  and  downwards,  so  as  to  avoid  cutting  the  fraeuum,  and  to 
slice  off  the  prepuce  in  an  oblique  manner.    This  is  done  by  one  stroke  of  a 
broad  round-ended  knife.    The  mucous  membrane  is  then  torn  open  between 
the  finger  and  thumb  along  the  dorsum  of  the  penis,  and  is  turned  back  so  as 
to  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  cut  edge  of  the  skin.    A  strip  of  dry  lint, 
is  then  twisted  round  the  organ  in  the  sulcus  behind  the  glans,  so  as  to  keep, 
back  the  mucous  membrane,  and  also  to  restrain  hjemorrhage  by  its  pressure., 
Union  is  perfect  in  a  few  days.    The  operation  is  very  rarely  attended  with; 
any  ill  consequences.    I  have,  however,  seen  it  in  one  case  followed  by  fatal 
erysipelas,  and  have  heard  of  another  instance  in  which  death  occurred  from 
haemorrhage. 

The  Op&ration  is  most  conveniently  performed  as  fohows  : — A  general 
antesthetic  should  as  a  rule  be  administered,  although  in  exceptional  circum- 
stances cocaine  may  be  used.  Except  in  the  case  of  young  children  htemor- 
rhage  during  the  operation  may  be  restrained  by  a  tape  or  a  piece  of  fine 
rubber  tubing,  tied  tightly  round  the  root  of  the  penis.  The  Surgeon  then 
draws  the  prepuce  forwards  until  the  portion  of  it  which  corresponds  to  the 
back  of  the  glans  is  brought  just  in  front  of  that  structure.  In  young  children 
especially  care  must  be  taken  not  to  remove  too  much  skin.  The  projecting 
prepuce  is  then  seized  just  in  front  of  the  glans  with  a  pair  of  narrow-bladed 
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nolvpus  forceps  or  sinus  forceps,  which  is  held  firmly  by  an  assistant.  The 
Seps  are  n o't  held  vertically,  but  are  inclined  slightly  forwards  be^^^^^^ 
one  sweep  of  a  bistoury  the  Surgeon  cuts  off  all  that  portion  of  the  mtegumen 
whicirpTojects  beyond  the  forceps,  which  are  then  — ^  (F.g  93B).  I 
will  now  be  found  that  he  has  removed  only  a  circle  of  ^^i",  but  that  the 
muco^is  membrane  lining  it  still  tightly  embraces  the  glans  ;  this  h   shts  up 
Xn'  its  dorsal  surface  a^  far  as  the  corona,  by  mtroducmg  the  point  ot  a  pa  i 
0  scissors  at  the  preputial  orifice.    In  doing  this  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
^ntXe  the  lower  blade  of  the  scissors  into  the  urethra.    The  mucous  me^ 
bVane  is  then  turned  back  completely  from  the  glans,  any  adhesions  being 
separated  and  all  smegma  removed.    The  excess  ot  mucous  membrane  is  cut 
away  with  scissors,  so  that  only  a  narrow  strip  remams  around  the  base  of  the 
alans    If  a  tourniquet  has  been  used  this  is  now  removed,  and  any  vessels 
which  spurt,  usually  one  on  each  side  of  the  penis  aud  one  or   wo  in  the 
fr^num;  are  twisted  or  ligatured  with  the  finest  catgut.    The  edges  of  the 
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skin  and  mucous  membrane  are  then  adjusted  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
fine  sutures,  the  first  of  which  should  be  passed  opposite  the  frajnura  and  the 
raphe  of  the  penis.  In  young  children  many  Surgeons  dispense  with  sutures 
altogether,  but  a  more  satisfactory  result  is  obtained  by  inserting  at  least  four 
or  s?x.  If  fine  catgut  is  used  it  will  be  absorbed,  and  thus  save  the  pain  of 
taking  them  out,  or  if  horsehair  sutures  are  inserted  very  close  to  the  edges  of 
the  skin  and  mucous  membrane,  and  tightly  tied,  they  usually  workontin  the 
course  of  a  week.  In  young  children  the  simpler  the  dressing  the  better.  A 
convenient  method  consists  in  wrapping  a  narrow  strip  of  butter-cloth  spread 
with  boric  ointment  around  the  line  of  the  wound,  and  keeping  it  in  place  by 
a  narrow  strip  of  gauze  fixed  at  its  end  with  collodion  to  the  abdominal  wall 
at  the  root  of  the  penis.  In  the  adult  an  antiseptic  gauze  or  wool  dressing 
may  be  applied  with  a  narrow  bandage.  This  may  be  left  unchanged 
for  four  or  five  days.  Primary  union  usually  occurs,  except  perhaps  in 
the  position  of  the  fraenum,  where  perfect  apposition  is  not  so  readily 
obtained.  The  dressing  is  best  removed  by  thoroughly  soaking  it  in  warm 
boric  lotion. 
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tValn?    T    ^  "  r' i'"^  '""^-""^  ^'^^^'"''^--"^  about  the 

la^num  and  some  solid  oedema  usually  remains  forso.no  weeks  after  the  ope 
tion.  IlHS  o-radually  subsides,  and  a  linear  cicatrix  remains,  whicii  cause  t 
patient  no  inconvenience. 

Paraphimosis.-Tn  parapJdmosi,  the  prepuce  has  been  forcibly  drawn  back 
behind  he  glans,  wluch  becomes  strangled  by  the  pressure  exercised  by  ti). 
preputial  orifice,  so  that  the  parts  cannot  be  replaced  in  proper  relation  to  one 
another.  This  accident  principally  occurs  in  boys,  or  in  individuals  who  have 
naturally  a  tigh  prepuce,  and  who,  on  uncovering  the  glans,  find  it  difficult  to 
get  this  part  of  the  organ  back.  This  difficulty  is  speedily  and  greatly  in- 
creased  by  the  swelling  from  congestion  that  is  set  up  in  the  constricted  glans 
It  may  also  result  from  inflammatory  8v^'elling  of  tiie  prepuce  due  to  l)alano- 
posthitis,  and  other  causes  in  cases  in  which  no  phimosis  previously  existed 

l  ie  Treatment  is  simple.  The  Surgeon  should  first  try  to  reduce  the 
swollen  organ.  He  may  often  succeed  in  doing  this  by  seizing  the  body  of 
the  penis  between  the  index  and  middle  fingers  of  each  hand,  and  endeavourin^r 


Fig.  937.— netluctioii  of  Paiaphiinosis. 


Fig.  93S.~IiKisioii  in  Opera- 
tion for  Par.ii>liiiiiosis. 


to  draw  the  prepuce  forwards,  at  the  same  time  that  lie  compresses  the  glaus 
between  the  two  thumbs  and  pushes  it  back  (Fig.  937).  Should  reduction  not 
be  effected  in  this  way,  the  constricted  and  strangulating  preputial  orifice  must 
be  divided.  In  doing  this,  the  Surgeon  will  observe  that  the  glans  is  separated 
from  the  body  of  the  penis  by  a  deep  and  narrow  sulcus,  which  is  especially 
evident  on  the  upper  part  of  the  organ.  This  sulcus,  which  is  overlapped  on  one 
side  by  the  skin  of  the  penis,  and  on  the  other  by  the  swollen  mucous  layer  of  the 
prepuce,  corresponds  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  preputial  orifice  ;  and  it  is  by 
the  division  of  this,  in  which  the  stricture  is  situated,  that  immediate  relief 
will  be  given.  This  operation  may  readily  be  done  by  drawing  the  glans 
and  swollen  prepuce  forwards,  then  passing  the  point  of  a  narrow-bladed 
scalpel  into  the  sulcus  on  the  dorsum  of  the  penis,  and  making  a  perpendicular 
incision  about  one  third  of  an  inch  in  length  through  the  integuments  at  the 
bottom  of  the  groove  (Fig.  938).  In  consequence  of  the  great  stretching  of 
the  parts,  the  incision  will  immediately  gape  widely  ;  so  that,  instead  of  being 
longitudinal,  it  will  appear  to  be  transverse  ;  and  then  reduction  of  the  glans 
may  readily  be  effected. 


GANGSENE  OF  THE  PENIS. 

Balano.posthitis.-A'«to»Ai,  or  infla.nmation  of  the  f'l  ^f^^f^.' 

„r  ,„fla,n,u!tio.i  of  the  prepuce,  ra,-ely  occur  >ndcpenaen  y  of  «ach  °*eu 
Simple  balano-posthitis  is  very  frequently  set  up  by  accumulation 
and  dirt  beneath  a  bug,  tight  prepuce,  but  the  most  acute  t»™  f 'g,''. 

complication  of  gonorrhcca  or  soft  sores.   The  prepuce  is  much  ^wol  en  infil 
tr-S,  and  reddened,  and.  while  the  inflammation  lasts,  con  tmues  u  a  state  o 
phimosis  ;  there  is  a  muco-purulent  discharge  ^d'^^P'^'^f'^  "^^^^ '^^''J^^^^ 
is  affected,  a  good  deal  of  irritation  and  smartmg.    The  glands  in  the  gio.us 
are  often  tender  and  swollen,  and  occasionally  suppurate 

A  chronic  form  of  balano-posthitis  is  apt  to  f^'^.'^^j  f;-,"^ 

has  already  been  mentioned  as  a  cause  of  acquired  phimosis.  Jacohson 
mltls  tL  cases  in  which  there  was  also  Dupuytren's  contraction  of  he 
palmar  fascia,  the  gouty  nature  of  which  is  generally  accepted    The  n 
flammatiou  of  the  prepuce  which  occurs  in  diabetics  is  probably  due  to  the 

irritation  of  the  urine.  i     •    •  i„„  Tn 

Treaiment-T\xQ  disease  requires  to  be  treated  on  general  principles.  In 
the  slighter  forms  the  application  of  lead  lotion,  with  the_  internal  adminis- 
tration of  salines,  will  usually  suffice.  In  the  severe  forms,  in  ^ 
purulent  discharge  from  the  orifice  of  the  prepuce,  and  in  which  in  spi  e  ot 
constant  fomenting,  the  prepuce  cannot  be  retracted,  it  should  be  slit  up  along 
its  dorsal  surface  in  order  that  the  exact  state  of  aff-airs  may  be  seen. 
In  many  cases  it  will  be  advisable  to  complete  the  circumcision  ;  and  tbis 
operation  is  also  advisable  if  the  patient  is  subject  to  repeated  attacks  ot  the 
simple  form  In  the  gouty  form  circumcision  may  also  be  required,  but  m 
that  due  to  diabetes  operation  must  be  avoided,  unless  the  inflammation  is 
intense  and  sloughing  seems  likely  to  occur.  ,     i  . 

Herpes  of  the  Glans  and  Prepuce  is  characterized  by  the  formation 
of  small  vesicles  and  minute  ulcers  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  this  region, 
attended  with  much  smarting  and  itching,  and  occurring  chMefly  m  gouty 
persons  with  an  irritable  mucous  membrane. 

Treatment— llh\^  slight  aff"ection  is  often  very  rebellious  to  treatment,  in 
many  instances  local  means  alone  will  not  suffice  ;  for,  though  relief  may  be 
obtained  by  powdering  the  part  with  the  oxide  of  zinc,  or  by  using  slightly 
astrino-ent  and  cooling  lotions,  yet  no  permanent  benefit  will  be  derived  unless 
constitutional  treatment  be  adopted.  Salines  should  be  administered,  and,  if 
the  patient  is  gouty,  may  be  combined  with  colchicum  and  alkahes.  For  the 
cure  of  recurrent  attacks  Hutchinson  speaks  highly  of  arsenic. 

Persistent  Priapism,  lasting  for  many  days,  is  occasionally  met  with,  as 
the  result  in  most  cases  of  venereal  excess,  and  more  especially  of  violent 
coitus  during  intoxication.  The  erection  of  the  penis  is  not  accompanied  by 
any  sexual  desire,  but  is  attended  with  great  pain,  a  sense  of  weight  about  the 
perineum,  much  anxiety,  and  constitutional  disturbance.  The  organ  is  hard 
and  unyielding.  The  pathology  of  this  condition  is  obscure.  By  some  it  has 
been  considered  to  be  the  result  of  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  corpora 
cavernosa  ;  by  others,  to  depend  on  sympathetic  or  reflex  nervous  irritation. 
The  eff'ect  of  treatment  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  latter  view  is 
correct.  Incisions  into  the  corpora  cavernosa  to  let.  out  the  blood  supposed  to 
be  extravasated  have  been  productive  of  no  good,  whilst  the  erection  has 
rapidly  subsided  under  full  doses  of  bromide  of  potassium. 

Gangrene  of  the  Penis.— Sloughing  of  the  integuments  of  the  penis,  to 
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a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  not  iinfrequently  occurs  in  persons  of  broken  const  i 
tution  as  the  result  ofinflamniatory  phimosis,  simi)le  or  gonorrhoeaUFi^  1)89). 
or  of  syphilitic  phagedaena,  and  indeed  the  glans  and  body  of  tiie  organ  may 
often  be  extensively  destroyed  by  the  latter  cause.  These  various  forms  of  the 
disease  have  already  been  described. 

True  idiopaihic  gangrene  of  the  penis  is,  however,  a  very  rare  disease  •  and 
Demarquay,  who  specially  directed  attention  to  it,  found  but  few  instances  of 
It  m  the  records  of  surgery.  It  has  chiefly  been  met  with  in  people  of 
advanced  age  or  of  broken  constitution,  who,  whilst  suffering  from  some  local 
affection  of  the  organ,  have  been  attacked  by  acute  febrile  disease,  such 
typhoid  or  small-pox,  or  have  become  the  subjects  of  pyajmia.  In  some  case- 
it  IS  probably  embolic.  The  disease,  when  affecting  the  body  of  the  penis, 
often  fatal— possibly  by  hemorrhage  on  the  separation  of  the  slough.  When 
the  glans  only  is  attacked,  the  prospect  is  better.  ]^ut  in  either  case  mutila- 
tion of  the  organ  to  a  serious  extent  will  result. 


The  Treatment  of  gangrene  of  the  penis  presents  nothing  special,  with  the 
exception  of  restraining  hgemorrhage  by  means  of  the  actual  cautery,  and  pre- 
venting or  repairing  loss  of  substance  in  the  urethral  wall,  if  it  be  invaded  by 
the  disease  and  involved  in  the  destruction  resulting. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Prepuce  occasionally  occurs  as  the  result  of  chronic 
irritation  or  disease  ;  it  is  usually  of  limited  extent,  and  requires  no  special 
treatment  ;  but  in  some  instances  it  may  become  so  extensive  as  to  require 
operative  interference.  The  hypertrophy  is  due  to  sohd  oedema  of  the  prepuce 
and  body  of  the  penis,  the  organ  being  greatly  enlarged  and  club-shaped.  In 
these  cases  circumcision,  with  the  excision  of  a  V-shaped  piece  from  the  dor- 
sum of  the  prepuce,  will  be  found  to  give  a  satisfactory  result.  Vidal  has 
figured  a  case  in  which  the  penis  had  attained  such  an  enormous  size  that  it 
reached  to  below  the  knees,  and  was  as  large  as  a  thigh.  This  monstrous 
growth  was  successfully  excised. 

Warts  on  the  penis  have  already  been  described.  They  may  attain  a  very 
large  size,  as  in  Fig.  940,  and  are  best  treated  by  being  snipped  off  with 
curved  scissors. 

Horny  Excrescences  have  been  observed  to  spring  from  the  glans  penis. 
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The  most  remavkable  case  of  this  kind  on  ^^^''^^  ^.^'^ ^1^^:^\'^,''Z. 
uecticnt.  It  was  that  of  a  young  man,  m  whom,  ^ft<=i /P'^'f'""  '"j^,  „{ 
"en  al  phimosis  and  the  removal  of  warts,  a  horn  grew  from  the  lef t  s  de  ot 
rhe  glan?  penis  and  attained  a  si.e  of  tl.ree  an  a  ha  f  ^^^l^^^^, 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  t lie  base  it  couiu 
cut  without  pain,  and  the  patient  "  was  accustomed  co  amuse  the  inmates  0 
the  ward  by  lighting  the  end  of  the  horn  and  allowing  it  to  bmn.     it  was 

excised,  and  did  not  ]-eturn.  „„rior  cnrffloe 

Sebaceous  Cysts  arc  occasionally  met  with,  usually  on  the  ^^^er  suitace 
„f  the  penis  or  prepuce.  Dermoid  Cysts  are  very  rare;  tl^^^  ^av  been 
found  in  the  raphe  on  the  under  surface  of  the  perns  along  which  the  t^^o 

lialves  unite  to  close  the  urethra.  fiKvni.^  nnd 

Fibrous  Tumour  of  the  Penis.-The  penis  may  be  the  seat  of  Abioid  and 
ther  tumours.    The  accompanying  drawing  (Fig.  941)  is  an  illustration  of 


0 


Fig.  041.— Fibroid  Tu- 
mour of  the  Penis,  success- 
fully removed. 


Fip 


942. — Warty  Caruiuoiua 
of  the  Penis. 


one  springing  from  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  which  I  removed 
some  years  ago  from  the  under  surface  of  the  organ. 

Sarcoma  of  the  Penis  is  very  rare.  It  appears  to  commence  m  the 
cavernous  tissue.    The  only  available  treatment  is  amputation. 

Carcinoma  of  the  Penis.-The  form  of  cancer  met  with  in  the  penis  is 
Squamous  Carcinoma.  It  usually  springs  from  the  sulcus  behind  the  glans, 
and  thence  invades  the  neighbouring  portion  of  the  organ.  It  always  com- 
mences in  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  penis,  afPecting  the  body  of  the  organ 
only  by  extension  from  the  original  starting-point.  It  appears  in  two  forms, 
either  as  a  flat  tubercle  or  as  a  distinctly  papillary  growth.  When  it  com- 
mences as  a  tubercle  it  appears  as  a  hard  pale  reddish-white  mass  situated  on 
the  glans  or  between  the  prepuce  and  the  glans.  This  increases  in  size,  and 
extends  deeply  into  the  organ.  At  last  a  crack  forms  and  allows  a  serous 
discharge  to  exude,  which  usually  becomes  very  fetid.  Ulceration  then  rapidly 
takes  place.  Sometimes  the  disease  appears  to  be  very  distinctly  localized  ; 
but  after  its  removal  it  will  usually  be  found  to  infiltrate  the  organ  for  a  con- 
siderable distance. 

The  papillary  form  at  first  presents  the  appearance  of  ordinary  warts  (Fig. 
942).    It  grows  rapidly,  and  a  deep-seated  indurated  base  can  be  felt  beneath 
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it.    Ulceration  soon  sets  in,  with  abundant  foul  disclmr^^e     \t  first  tho  .n? 
t.nction  from  a  simple  growth  is  not  easy  to  make,  but  the  Va  Lid 
infiltrating  the  glans  will  usually  indicate  its  nature 

Cancer  of  the  penis  occurring  under  a  long  foreskin  soon  leads  to  s,uk 
enlargement  0  the  glans  that  the  prepuce  cannot  be  drawn  b  ck  It  ! 
causes  a  globular  enlargement  over  which  the  skin  of  the  prc^ut  is  t ! 
stretched,  and  a  foul  serous  discharge,  often  tinged  with  blood  es'aLst  L^ 
the  orifice.  Finally  the  distended  foreskin  may'give  way  a^d  tl  u'  t 
caircerous  growth  project  through  an  ulcerating,  apertm/i a  it.  Thr^al 
m  the  groin  are  early  affected.  -Lnc  giaiid), 

Causes -It  has  been  supposed,  and  with  some  show  of  reason  that  con 
genital  phimosis  predisposes  to  the  affection;   probably  by  coi  fin  ng 
secretions,  and  bus  keeping  up  irritation  of  the  part.    Hey  found  that  of  2 
patients  with  this  disease  who  came  under  his  observation,  D  had  ongeni ta 

tZTrT    VT'  f  ''■'^^  circum'cised,  are  seldom 

subject  to  this  affection.  But  as  they  are  a  limited  community  in  this  country 
and  as  the  disease  is  rare,  we  cannot  draw  any  conclusive  inference  from  this 
Observation.  It  is,  however,  very  probable  that  the  papillary  form  of  the 
disease  often  arises  from  the  local  irritation  resulting  from  the  accumulatioa 
of  the  secretion  under  along  foreskin.  Chronic  balano-posthitis  of  ten  occasions 
a  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  glans  and  prepuce  closely 
resembling  that  seen  in  chronic  superficial  glossitis,  and  this  undoubtedly  pre- 
disposes the  part  to  the  development  of  carcinoma.  The  nodular  form  of  the 
affection,  however,  may  occur  frequently  in  individuals  who  have  not  suffered 
froni  any  source  of  irritation  ;  of  this  I  have  seen  several  instances. 

Diagnosis.— Carcinoma  of  the  penis  requires  to  be  diagnosed  from ^Mpi/lo- 
matcL  This  may  usually  be  done  by  comparing  the  indurated  state  of  the 
malignant  with  the  soft  and  lax  condition  of  the  non-malignant  aflfection. 
From  an  indurated  chancre,  of  the  glans,  the  history  of  the  case  and  the  way  in 
which  it  is  influenced  by  treatment  will  enable  the  Surgeon  to  make  the 
diagnosis. 

The  Treatment  of  cancer  of  the  penis  will  vary  according  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  affection.  If  the  growth  have  originated  in  the  prepuce,  it 
may  be  possible,  if  the  case  be  seen  early,  to  remove  the  disease  completely  Ijy 
circumcision.  Should  the  growth  involve  the  glans  or  body  of  the  penis,  the 
treatment  must  be  conducted  on  the  principles  that  guide  us  in  the  manage- 
ment of  malignant  affections  elsewhere,  viz.,  to  remove  the  diseased  organ  ai 
as  early  a  stage  as  possible,  whilst  the  affection  is  confined  to  it.  In  the  penis 
this  may  readily  be  done  by  a  simple  operation  that  is  nearly  devoid  of  danger. 
I  believe  that  amputation  of  the  penis  for  cancer  is  more  successful  in  its 
results  than  is  the  extirpation  of  malignant  growths  from  most  other  situations. 
In  some  of  Hey's  cases,  which  continued  under  his  observation,  there  was  no 
recurrence  of  the  disease  for  several  years.  I  have  seen  several  patients  who, 
after  a  lapse  of  six  or  eight  years,  have  continued  free  from  recurrence  : 
and  I  have  also  seen  a  gentlemali  in  whom  no  return  had  taken  place 
after  more  than  twenty-five  years.  The  fact  is,  that  we  hear  of  those  cases 
in  which  a  recurrence  takes  place  ;  but  those  patients  who  remain  free 
from  a  return  of  the  afiFection  do  not  divulge  their  infirmity  ;  and  it  is 
exceedingly  rare  in  hospital  practice  to  find  a  patient  come  back  with  recurrent 
cancer  in  the  stump  of  the  penis,  which  he  would  certainly  do  if  relapse  took 
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place.    In  those  cases  in  which  the  operation  is  ^ot  successful,  it  has  u^^^^^ 
been  delayed  too  long,  the  disease  having  already  imphcated  the  lymphatic 

'"""tj::.^^       Penis  is  best  performed  with  the  knife.  The  operatu^n 
should  always  be  performed  towards  the  root  of  the  organ  so  as  0     jell  d^^^^^^ 
.  >f  the  disease.    Before  proceeding  to  operate  means  must  be  taken  to  lesuam 
iuemorrhage.    This  is  best  done  by  encircling  the  root  of  the  penis  tightly 
^vith  a  piece  of  india-rubber  tubing  which  is  secured  with  ca  ch  lorceps.    i  ne 
, operation  may  be  done  in  various  ways,  but  the  cifrcular  method  is  perhaps  as 
efficient  as  any.    The  penis  being  drawn  well  forwards  a  circular  mcision  1. 
made  round  it  with  a  bistoury,  dividing  the  skin  only.    The  corpora  caverno  a 
are  then  cut  carefully  through  from  the  dorsal  aspect,  care  being  taken  not  to 
wound  the  corpus  spongiosum.    If  necessary  a  full-sized  catheter  may  be  in- 
troduced to  define  more  clearly  the  limits  of  the  urethra.    The  part  ot  the 
i)eni8  beyond  the  section  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  being  drawn  well  forwards, 
no  difficulty  will  be  found  in  separating  these  from  the  corpus  spongiosum. 
Finally  the  corpus  spongiosum  is  cut  through  half  to  three-quarters  ot  an  inch 
nearer  the  glans  than  the  incision  through  the  corpora  cavernosa.  The  bleeding 
is  then  arrested.  There  are  usually  five  arteries  requiring  ligature  :  the  dorsales 
penis,  one  in  each  corpus  cavernosum,  and  one  in  the  septum.    In  securing 
these,  trouble  is  not  unirequently  experienced  in  consequence  of  the  retraction 
of  the  stump  that  is  left.    The  danger  of  haemorrhage  scarcely  exists  it  the 
tape  or  the  tourniquet  have  been  properly  applied  before  the  operation,  as  every 
artery  should  be  secured  before  the  compression  is  taken  off.    The  projecting 
urethra  is  then  slit  up  with  a  pair  of  scissors  along  the  dorsal  aspect.    It  is 
then  spread  out  and  attached  by  catgut  sutures  to  the  skin  below  and  to  the 
corpora  cavernosa  above.    In  this  way  the  contraction  of  the  urethral  orifice, 
which  is  often  a  most  serious  source  of  inconvenience  and  even  of  danger  to 
the  patient  after  amputation  of  the  penis,  may  with  certainty  be  prevented. 
Hilton,  who  first  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  providing  against  this  accident, 
recommended  that  the  urethra  should  be  slit  along  its  under  aspect,  but  if 
this  be  done  the  urine  is  directed  downwards  between  the  legs  during  micturi- 
tion, while  if  the  slit  be  made  towards  the  dorsal  aspect  it  is  often  projected 
somewhat  forwards,  and  the  patient  can  thus  make  w^ater  with  less  incon- 
venience.   In  performing  the  operation  care  must  be  taken  that  the  skin  is 
not  dragged  too  much  forwards,  lest  sufficient  covering  be  not  left.    After  the 
operation  is  finished  the  cut  spongy  tissue  should  be  wiped  over  with  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  zinc  (gr.  40  to  ^j.),  and  the  stump  must  be  covered  with  a 
piece  of  lint  moistened  in  boric  acid  or  some  other  antiseptic.    After  passing 
water  the  parts  must  be  well  bathed  with  some  antiseptic  solution.    In  this 
way  septic  infection,  which  may  readily  occur  in  so  spongy  and  vascular  an 
<jrgan,  may  be  prevented. 

TiiQflai}  method  also  gives  good  results.  A  rectangular  flap  is  raised  from 
the  dorsal  half  of  the  penis,  and  whilst  the  flap  is  held  back  the  penis  is  trans- 
fixed with  a  fine  straight  bistoury  between  the  corpora  cavernosa  and  the 
corpus  spongiosum,  and  a  short  lower  flap  cut  from  above  downwards  and 
forwards.  The  corpora  cavernosa  are  next  cut  through  vertically,  opposite 
the  angles  of  the  flaps,  and  the  urethra  ms  dissected  out  from  the  lower 
flap.  After  arresting  the  bleeding,  the  upper  flap  is  turned  down  over  the 
stump,  and  the  urethra  brought  out  through  a  small  puncture  made  in  it. 
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The  flaps  are  uuited  with  sutures,  and  the  urethra  is  sht  up  and  adiusted 
with  sutures  to  the  edges  of  the  opening  in  the  upper  flap.  ^ 

If  the  amputation  be  performed  too  high  up  infiltration  of  urine  may  tuk. 
place  into  the  scrotum,  and  to  prevent  this,  it  may  be  safer  to  introduce  tu 
elastic  catheter  after  the  operation,  and  leave  it  in  for  a  few  days  S 

If  the  glands  in  the  groin  are  distinctly,  but  not  too  greatly,' enlarged,  an 
a  tempt  should  be  made  to  remove  them  at  the  same  time  as  the  amputati<^ 
of  the  penis  is  performed.  ^ 

In  a  case  extending  too  far  back  to  allow  the  performance  of  the  ordinarl 
opemtion,  Pearce  Gould  successfully  removed  the  disease  by  dividing  the 
scrotum  and  dissecting  away  the  whole  organ  as  far  back  as  the  crura,  leaving 
an  opening  in  the  perinifium  through  which  the  patient  subsequently  passed 
water.  Ihis  operation  has  since  been  repeated  in  many  cases  with  success. 
It  has  been  recommended  to  remove  the  testes  at  the  same  time,  as  they  are 
somewhat  m  the  way  during  micturition,  but  this  seems  hardly  necessary,  i 

if  after  amputation  of  the  penis  much  inconvenience  arises  from  the  urine 

it  may  best  be  avoided  by  following 
Ambrose  Fare's  advice  of  adapting  a  funnel,  which  may  be  made  of  metal, 
or  ivory,  to  the  pubes  over  the  stump,  and  thus  carrving  the  urine  clear  of  the 
person. 

DISEASES    OF    THE  SCROTUM. 

Haematoina  of  the  Scrotum.— In  rare  instances,  as  the  result  of  an 
injury  or  severe  straining  effort,  an  extravasation  of  blood  occurs  in  the  loose 
cellular  tissue  of  the  scrotum.  The  importance  of  the  condition  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  hematocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
in  which  the  blood  is  often  effused  around  as  well  as  within  the  serous°cavity 
(p.  1246).  ^ 

McCarthy  has  recently  recorded  an  unusual  case  of  this  so-called  "  extra- 
vaginal  haematocele."  The  patient  was  seventy-four  years  of  age,  and  wa" 
admitted  to  the  London  Hospital  on  account  of  a  large  globular  swelling  in 
the  left  half  of  the  scrotum.  Above,  the  swelling  presented  a  tubular  pro- 
longation which  extended  into  the  inguinal  canal,  and  over  its  lower  part  the 
skin  was  discoloured.  The  tumour  fluctuated  but  was  not  translucent.  Tin 
swelling  had  repeatedly  been  tapped,  and,  according  to  the  patient,  clear  fluid 
had  been  drawn  off. 

There  was  no  history  of  any  other  injury,  nor  of  cough  or  violent  exertion. 
The  swelling  w^as  tapped  and  10  ounces  of  dark  blood-stained  fluid  drawn  off. 
In  ten  days  the  sac  had  refilled,  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  similar  fluid  was 
withdrawn.  A  month  later,  the  swelling  having  again  filled,  an  incision  was 
made,  and  a  large  cavity  containing  dark  fluid  and  lined  with  fibrine  was- 
opened.  In  this  cavity  lay  the  testicle,  with  its  tunica  vaginalis  distended 
with  2  ounces  of  clear  fluid.  The  operation  was  followed  by  rapid  recovery- 
The  condition  present  was  evidently  due  to  gradual  alterations  in  an  extrava- 
sation of  blood,  which  possibly  in  the  first  instance  was  the  result  of  tapping 
the  hydrocele.  McCarthy  points  out  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  slight  dis- 
coloration of  the  skin,  the  signs  were  those  of  a  hydrocele,  opaque  either  from 
the  thickness  of  its  walls  or  the  character  of  its  contents. 

Inflammatory  (Edema  of  the  scrotum  is  an  erysipelatous  inflammation  o 
this  region,  and  derives  its  chief  peculiarity  from  the  circumstance  of  its  giving- 
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ise  to  -reat  effusion  into  and  swelling  of  the  areolar  tissue  of  this  part  and  of 
e  p  ni  with  a  tendency  to  rapid  sloughing,  by  which  the  in  egument  may 
^  P     «....„^     ...1.     ovf .r,f  n.«  to  lav  bare  the  testes.    This  disease  usually 


,eeome  affected  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lay  bare  the  testes. 
.  iginates  from  some  local  source  of  irritation,  as  hssures,  ^ff^^'^^^v 
xtmvasation  (Vol.  L,  p.  957).    There  is  a  peculiar  form  of  -  mflamma  oiy 
.denia"  of  the  scrotum  and  penis,  which  is  apt  to  occur  as  a  sequela  ot 
.uall-pox  and  scarlet  fever  ;  rapid  and  extensive  infiltration  of  the  parts  occurs 
,vith  a  tendency  to  speedy  gangrenous  disorganization  of  the  areolar  tissue  and 

'^The  Treatment  consists  in  elevating  the  scrotum,  fomenting  it  well,  and 
making  early  and  free  incisions  into  it,  particularly  at  the  posterior  and 
lependent  parts  of  the  scrotum  and  penis,  with  the  vip.w  of  rehevmg  he 
tension  and  thus  preventing  the  liability  to  slough.  Should  this  occur  the 
>  ase  must  be  treated  on  ordinary  principles,  when  cicatrization  will  speedily 
ensue,  however  extensive  the  denudation  of  parts  may  be.  The  constitutiona 
nmnagement  must  be  conducted  with  special  attention  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  patient's  strength.  -i  j  4- 

Elephantiasis  of  the  Scrotum  has  already  been  described  at  p.  42. 

Squamous  Carcinoma  occasionally  affects  the  scrotum  ;  and  as  it  occurs 
principally  in  chimney-sweeps,  it  has  appropriately  enough  been  termed 
(  Umneij-s'weeps'  Cancer.  The  disease  appears  to  arise  from  the  irritation  of 
ihe  soot  lodging  in  the  folds  of  the  scrotum  (Vol.  I.,  p.  1054).  It  may  also 
occur  in  workers  in  tar  and  paraffin.  Butlin,  who  recently  lectured  on  this 
subject  before  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  does  not  think  that  there  is  . 
sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  the  generally  accepted  opinion  that  chimney- 
sweeps' cancer  is  much  rarer  now  than  formerly  is  founded  on  fact.  He 
concludes  that  the  rarity  of  the  disease  on  the  Continent  is  due  to  the  adoption 
of  a  special  costume  by  foreign  sweeps  which  protects  them  from  the  soot.^ 

The  disease  commonly  commences  as  a  tubercle  or  wart,  which  after  a  time 
ci-acks  and  ulcerates,  and  assumes  the  ordinary  characters  of  a  carcinomatous 
ulcer.  It  gradually  spreads,  and  may  at  last  involve  the  greater  part  of  the 
scrotum,  and  even  invade  the  testis.  After  a  time  the  inguinal  and  pelvic 
glands  may  be  affected  ;  and  the  patient,  if  deprived  of  his  covering  of  soot, 
will  be  found  to  be  cachectic-looking. 

Butlin  has  made  the  interesting  suggestion  that  certain  rare  instances,  in 
which  a  carcinomatous  growth  in  the  inguinal  glands  has  occurred  without  any 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  primary  tumour,  may  be  explained  by  supposing 
that  the  primary  growth  has  failed  to  develop  although  it  has  caused  infection 
i)f  the  lymphatics. 

The  Treatme7it  consists  in  excising  widely  the  diseased  portion  of  the  scrotum, 
provided  the  inguinal  glands  be  not  involved  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render 
any  attempt  to  remove  them  inadvisable.  The  disease  has  a  great  tendency 
10  recur,  and  the  recurrent  growth  may  arise,  not  in  the  position  of  the 
original  tumour,  but  in  some  other  part  of  the  scrotum,  the  skin  of  which  is 
usually  thickened  and  warty.    Recurrence  in  the  glands  is  not  uncommon. 
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CHAPTER  LXXIII. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  TESTIS  AND  CORD. 


MALPOSITION    OP    THE  TESTIS. 

The  testes  are,  in  the  foetus,  situated  in  the  himbar  region  below  the  kidneys^ 
and  by  a  gradual  transition  they  descend  into  the  scrotum  a  short  time  befo«* 
birth.  In  its  descent  the  testicle  is  preceded  by  a  pouch  of  peritoneum  thai 
processus  vaginalis  testis,  which  normally  becomes  afterwards  closed  above' 
and  forms  the  tunica  vaginalis.  Although  much  doubt  exists  as  to  the  exacf 
way  m  which  the  descent  of  the  testicles  is  brought  about,  it  seems  probabll 
that  the  most  important  agent  in  the  process  is  the  gubermadum  testis.  ThS 
existence  of  this  fibro -muscular  structure  has  long  been  recognised,  but  ouri 
knowledge  of  its  development  and  relations  has  been  largely  increased  by  the] 
recent  researches  of  Lockwood  aiui  others.  Above,  the  gubernaculum  ends  i  J 
fibres  which  are  attached  to  the  vas,  the  epididymis,  the  body  of  the  testis,  andl 
the  peritoneum  of  the  back  of  the  abdomen.  Below,  the  fibres  have  been  trace?^ 
to  the  abdominal  wall  in  the  position  of  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  whence 
others  pass  along  the  inguinal  canal,  some  ending  on  the  pubes,  and  others i 
in  the  scrotum  and  perineum.  Lockwood  has  also  described  a  band,  which  can 
usaally  be  found  in  the  earlier  months,  passing  outwards  into  Scarpa's  triangle. 

It  is  probable  that  the  processus  vaginalis  as  well  as  the  testis  itself  owes  its 
descent  to  the  action  of  the  gubernaculum,  the  upper  fibres  of  which  pass 
to  the  peritoneum.  Under  normal  circumstances  it  is  supposed  that  the  testis 
is  drawn  to  the  position  of  the  internal  abdominal  ring  by  the  abdominal  fibres  of 
the  gubernacukm.  It  is  then  drawn  along  the  inguinal  canal  by  fibres  passing 
to  the  pubes,  and  finally  drawn  into  the  scrotum  by  the  scrotal  assisted  by 
perinaeal  fibres. 

The  descent  of  the  testis  may  merely  be  delayed  so  that,  instead  of  the 
gland  being  in  the  scrotum  at  birth,  one  or  both  do  not  leave  the  abdomen 
until  some  time  afterwards  ;  in  other  cases  the  testis  is  permanently  aiTested 
at  some  spot  along  the  line  of  its  normal  descent,  whilst  very  rarely  the  organ 
leaves  its  proper  path  and  strays  to  the  perinaium  or  thigh. 

A  retained  testis  may  continue  to  lie  within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ; 
it  may  be  arrested  at  the  internal  abdominal  ring  ;  it  may  remain  in  the 
inguinal  canal,  or  may  project  just  beyond  the  external  abdominal  ring,  with- 
out properly  entering  the  scrotum.  The  testicle  is  often  very  movable,  and 
may  be  slipped  upwards  completely  inside  the  abdomen  and  downwards  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  canal. 

When  the  testis  is  completely  retained,  no  other  symptom  exists  except  the 
absence  of  the  organ  from  its  normal  position  ;  but  when  it  occupies  the 
inguinal  canal  it  is  often  the  seat  of  pain,  due  no  doubt  to  the  compression  to 
which  it  is  exposed.  It  may  also,  as  has  been  stated  at  p.  867,  become  com- 
plicated with,  or  be  mistaken  for,  a  hernia,  and  may  present  many  diagnostic 
difficulties. 
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t    In  rare  instances  the  testis  misses  the  scrotum  and  passes  into  the  perineum, 
Ivhere  it  usually  lies  close  to  the  anus.    The  explanation  of  this  malposition  is 
Jprobably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  prolongation  of  the  fibres  of  the  guber- 
jnaculum  can  usually  be  found  passing  to  the  perineenm.    Still  more  rarely  the 
itestis  has  been  known  to  escape  by  the  crural  canal  on  to  the  thigh. 
i    There  is  a  very  important  question  connected  with  malposition  of  the  testis, 
jviz    Is  the  organ  when  undescended  prolific?  Ourhng  and  others  were  of 
i  opinion  that  it"  is  not,  but  more  recent  observations  tend  to  show  that  the 
i organ  is  at  first  functionally  active,  but  that  it  "ages  prematurely."  In 
Lome  cases  of  double  cryptorchism  spermatozoa  have  been  found  in  the 
;]  seminal  fluid,  whilst  in  other  cases  they  have  been  absent  ;  and  it  would  appear 
that  this  depends  largely  upon  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  whether  or  not  the 
testicle  has  been  the  seat  of  attacks  of  inflammation.    The  compression  to 
which  a  testicle  is  exposed  in  the  inguinal  canal  is  harmful  to  its  functional 
activity  ;  the  organ  is  often  smaller  than  normal,  and  is  liable  gradually  to 
undergo  degenerative  changes.    In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  this 
subject,  it  may  be  concluded  that  a  man  Avith  both  testicles  retained  is  by  no 
means  necessarily  sterile,  but  that  he  is  likely  to  become  so  at  a  comparatively 
early  age. 

Not  only  is  a  testicle  retained  in  the  inguinal  canal  especially  liable  to 
inflammation  from  shght  injuries,  but  should  gonorrhceal  epididymitis  occur, 
the  symptoms  are  intensified  by  the  compression  of  the  surrounding  tense 
i  structures.  There  is  also  a  liability  to  severe  acute  symptoms  due  to  torsion 
of  the  cord,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  retained  testicle  is  more  prone  to  malignant 
disease  than  an  organ  ia  its  natural  position. 

Inflammation  of  the  Testis  in  the  Inguinal  Canal  may  sometimes 
take  place,  even  in  adults,  when  the  organ  has  not  descended  through  the 
external  ring,  giving  rise  to  a  train  of  somewhat  puzzling  symptoms,  wdiich 
closely  resemble  those  of  strangulated  hernia  ;  with  which,  however,  it  must 
be  .borne  in  mind  that  it  may  be  associated  (p.  867).  On  examination,  a 
large  irregular  tumour,  in  some  parts  hard,  in  others  soft,  very  tender,  and 
occasioning  a  sickening  sensation  when  pressed  upon,  will  be  found  in  the 
situation  of  the  inguinal  canal.  There  is  usually  a  tendency  to  vomiting, 
with  some  constipation,  and  colicky  pains  in  the  abdomen.  On  examining 
the  scrotum  it  will  be  found  that  the  testis  on  the  affected  side  is  absent  ; 
and  on  passing  the  finger  into  the  external  ring,  the  organ  can  be  felt  to  be 
lodged  in  the  canal.  In  consequence  of  the  proximity  of  the  peritoneum  to 
the  inflamed  testis,  this  membrane  occasionally  becomes  involved  in  the 
morbid  process  ;  and,  as  the  result  of  the  constriction  of  the  tendinous  and 
aponeurotic  tissues  in  the  situation,  sloughing  has  occasionally  occurred. 
Either  of  these  conditions  may  lead  to  a  fatal  termination. 

Torsion  of  the  Spermatic  Cord  was  first  described  by  Nicoladoni  in 
188;"),  and  since  the  publication  of  cases  in  this  country  by  Whipple  and 
Bryant  the  condition  has  received  considerable  attention,  and  must  be 
regarded  as  one  of  great  practical  importance.  The  accident  is  especially 
liable  to  occur  when  the  testicle  is  imperfectly  descended  and  freely  movable. 
There  is  frequently  a  definite  history  of  some  exciting  cause,  such  as  a  jump 
or  muscular  effort,  which  is  rapidly  followed  by  severe  pain,  often  accompanied 
l)y  vomiting.  Almost  immediately  a  tumour  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
groin,  and  thus  the  close  resemblance  of  the  symptoms  to  those  of  a  strangu- 
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latecl  lieruia  is  obvious.  Wheu,  liowever,  as  rarely  happens,  the  aff'ee 
testicle  is  in  its  normal  position,  the  case  is  more  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  one 
of  acute  inflammation  of  the  organ.  Of  18  recorded  cases  in  whicli  the 
diagnosis  made  is  stated,  11  were  thought  to  be  strangulated  hernia,  2  inflaui- 
niation  of  the  testicle,  and  in  5  only  the  true  nature  of  the  condition  wa« 
suspected  or  definitely  recognized.  T3iyant  and  others  have  pointed  out  that 
the  vomiting  is  rarely  so  severe  or  persistent  as  in  hernia,  whilst  the  geneul 
symptoms  of  strangulation  of  intestine  are  absent.  The  chief  difficulty'' woul 
therefore  consist  in  distinguishing  the  case  from  one  of  strangulated  hernia  i 
which  the  sac  contains  omentum  or  in  which  the  whole  lumen  of  the  bow 
is  not  obstructed. 

The  rapid  development  of  a  swelling  in  these  cases  is  due  to  the  sudde 
engorgement  of  the  testis  with  blood,  the  gland  being  described  as  havin 
the  appearance  of  a  ripe  plum.  There  may  also  be  an  effusion  of  bloo 
stained  fluid  into  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

Treatment. — In  one  case  recorded  by  Gifford  Xash  the  condition  w 
diagnosed  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptom  and  th 
half  twist  of  the  cord  was  undone  by  manipulation,  the  swelling  of  the  testis  an 
epididymis  disappearing  almost  at  once.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  ca^ 
is  not  seen  until  such  treatment  is  impossible,  even  if  the  diagnosis  be  clear 
An  incision  is  therefore  necessary,  and  removal  of  the  aifected  testicle  isf 
probably  always  the  best  course  to  adopt.  If  the  testicle  be  in  the  in- 
guinal canal  the  necessity  of  removal  is  obvious,  but  even  if  the  testicle  be 
in  its  normal  position  and  the  torsion  can  be  relieved,  atrophy  will  probably 
follow,  as  in  Bryant's  case,  in  which  this  treatment  was  adopted,  or  actual 
sloughing  may  take  place.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Xash's  case, 
mentioned  above,  the  testicle  subsequently  became  considerably  smaller  than 
the  other.  . 

Treatment  of  Misplaced  Testis. — No  treatment  is  required  for  a 
testicle  retained  in  the  inguinal  canal  if  the  patient  is  an  infant  and  the 
condition  is  not  complicated  with  hernia.  When,  however,  the  patient  is 
■older — preferably  between  eight  and  ten  years — an  operation  may  be  under- 
taken with  the  object  of  transplanting  the  gland  into  the  scrotum,  and  thus 
relieving  the  inconvenience  of  a  testicle  in  the  groin,  and  possibly  preventing 
its  subsequent  atrophy.  The  difficulties  of  the  operation  are  twofold.  In  the 
first  place  it  may  be  found  difficult  or  even  impossible  to  free  the  testicle 
sufficiently  to  allow  it  to  be  drawn  downwards  into  the  scrotum  ;  the  vas 
■deferens  is  long  and  lax,  but  the  vessels  may  be  short,  and  firm  adhesions 
present.  Secondly,  when  the  testicle  has  been  brought  down  into  the  scrotum 
the  difficulty  is  to  keep  it  there. 

The  operation  consists  in  making  an  incision  over  the  inguinal  canal  and 
extending  it  downwards  to  the  scrotum.  The  testicle  is  exposed  and  carefully 
separated  from  the  surrounding  structures,  great  care  being  taken  not  to 
•damage  the  vas.  As  a  rule  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  found  open  into  the 
peritoneum,  and  must  be  divided  above  the  testicle.  The  testicle  can,  as  a 
Tule,  now  be  gently  drawn  into  the  scrotum,  the  tissues  of  which  are  separated 
..to  receive  it.  Various  methods  have  been  devised  with  the  object  to  keeping 
the  testicle  in  its  new  position. 

The  simplest  consists  in  passing  a  single  silk  suture  through  the  tissues  at 
the  bottom  of  the  scrotum  and  the  tunica  albuginea.    This,  however,  often 
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lails  to  prevent  the  testicle  being  gradually  drawn  upwards  again.  Another 
plan  consists  in  attaching  a  silk  suture  to  the  testicle,  passing  the  two  ends 
out  through  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum,  and  knotting  them  over  a  pad  ot 
-auze  mcluded  in  the  dressing,  or,  as  Watson  Cheyne  has  suggested,  to  a  light 
\vire  frame  which  fits  round  the  scrotum.  After  about  ten  days  the  projecting 
part  of  the  silk  is  cut  off.  Horsley  has  obtained  good  results  by  loosely  fixing 
I  he  upper  end  of  the  testicle  by  means  of  a  silk  suture  to  the  periosteum 
rovering  the  ramus  of  the  pubes.  The  silk  is  passed  with  a  curved  needle  on 
a  handle,  care  being  taken  not  to  wound  the  crus  penis.  In  any  case  the 
external  abdominal- ring  must  be  sufiiciently  closed  with  sutures. 

If  the  testicle  lies  in  the  perinteum  it  can  usually  be  transplanted  into  the 
scrotum  without  great  difficulty.  It  must  be  dissected  out,  and  left  attached 
hy  the  cord  only.  An  incision  is  then  made  into  the  scrotum,  the  testicle 
placed  in  its  proper  position,  and  secured  by  a  fine  stitch.  The  treatment  of 
retained  testis  complicated  with  inguinal  hernia  has  already  been  considered 
at  p.  87-4. 

Retroversion  of  the  Testicle  is  not  very  uncommon.  The  organ  is 
completely  turned  round,  so  that  the  epididymis  is  placed  in  front.  In  a 
case  of  this  kind  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  after  death  the 
epididymis  and  vas  deferens  were  considerably  larger  than  natural.  If  a 
hydrocele  form  in  such  a  case,  it  will  be  seated  behind  the  testis. 


NEUBALGIA    OF    THE  TESTIS. 

A  painful  or  irritable  condition  of  the  testicle  may  occur  without  any  actual 
disease  of  the  organ  ;  the  pain  being  seated  either  in  the  epididymis,  which  is 
the  part  naturally  the  most  tender,  in  the  body  of  the  testis,  or  extending 
along  the  cord  to  the  loins  and  groins.  It  is  usually  paroxysmal,  and  is 
accompanied  by  great  tenderness,  and  commonly  by  some  fulness  of  the 
organ,  which  feels  soft  and  flaccid ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  proper 
examination,  on  account  of  the  agony  that  is  induced,  by  touching  the  part. 
This  disease  occurs  chiefly  in  young  men  of  a  nervous  temperament,  and  is 
frequently  associated  with  great  mental  despondency,  sometimes  amounting 
to  a  suicidal  tendency. 

The  Causes  are  obscure  :  in  many  cases  the  disease  appears  to  be  connected 
with  a  neuralgic  temperament,  but  in  others  it  is  associated  with  some  dyspeptic 
disorder,  or  may  be  dependent  upon  local  irritation ;  thus,  external  piles,  or  the 
pressure  of  a  varicocele,  will  often  give  rise  to  it.  In  middle-aged  or  elderly 
men  it  is  often  gouty,  most  commonly  affecting  the  left  testicle. 

The  disease  is  usually  of  a  very  chronic  character.  In  some  instances, 
however,  it  ceases  spontaneously,  after  having  lasted  for  weeks  or  months. 

Treatment. — When  the  neuralgia  is  dependent  upon  constitutional  causes 
the  treatment  is  extremely  unsatisfactory.  The  administration  of  tonics,  such 
as  iron,  zinc,  or  quinine,  the  local  application  of  sedatives,  as  of  atropire 
•jintment  or  the  tincture  of  aconite,  may  be  of  service.  In  other  cases,  cold 
l)athing  or  douching  will  be  beneficial ;  and,  in  all,  keeping  the  part  supported 
with  a  suspensory  bandage  will  be  advantageous.  When  it  is  due  to  gout  the 
patient  must  be  treated  for  that  condition.  In  the  event  of  there  being  any 
lf)cal  irritation,  that  should  be  removed  :  thus,  I  have  known  the  disease  to 
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cease  after  the  excision  of  external  piles  ;  and  when  it  is  connected  wiJ 
varicocele  proper  measures  must  be  adopted  for  the  relief  of  that  affection 

Ihc  application  of  glycerine  and  belladonna  or  of  a  mixture  of  equal  part^ 
ot  chloral  and  camphor  may  give  relief. 

In  extreme  cases,  Astley  Cooper  recommended  castration  ;  but  such  « 
proceeding  is  altogether  unjustifiable  in  a  disease  that  is  either  constitutional 
or  dependent  on  local  causes  which  are  readily  removable.  ' 


ACtJTB    INFLAMMATION    OF    THE  TESTIS, 

Acute  Inflanimation  of  the  Testicle  may  be  seated  in  the  body  of  tL, 
organ,  constituting  Orchitis,  or  the  epididymis  alone  may  be  affected,  coq. 
stitnting  Epididymitis.  But  although  the  inflammation  may  remain  limited 
to  one  or  other  of  these  structures,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  both  are 
eventually  involved. 

Causes.— By  far  the  most  common  cause  of  acute  inflammation  of  the 
testicle  is  direct  extension  from  the  urethra.  This  variety,  in  which  the 
epididymis  is  always  primarily  affected,  is  met  with  in  gonorrhoea  (p.  11G9),  ; 
and  as  the  result  of  irritation  set  up  in  the  canal  by  the  passage  of  in- 
struraents  or  the  lodgment  of  calculi.  To  the  same  class  probably  belong  the 
cases  in  which  an  attack  of  epididymitis  occurs  as  a  complication  of  chronic 
inflammation  or  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate,  especially  in  gouty  subjects.  } 
Inflammation,  affecting  chiefly  the  body,  may  occur  as  the  result  of  an  injury,  [ 
such  as  a  squeeze,  blow,  or  severe  strain.  Orchitis  may  also  occur  as  a  I 
sequela  of  certain  acute  infective  diseases  ;  of  these  mumps  is  by  far  the  most 
important,  but  amongst  others  in  which  the  same  complication  has  been 
observed  may  be  mentioned  typhoid  fever  and  smallpox.  Apart  from  thft 
epididymitis  which  is  met  with  in  gouty  subjects,  probably  as  the  result  of 
urethral  or  prostatic  inflammation,  the  existence  of  a  true  gouty  orchitis  in 
which  the  body  of  the  testicle  is  affected  seems  undoubted.  Orchitis  has  also 
been  met  with  in  association  with  other  manifestations  of  acute  rheumatism, 
but,  as  Jacobson  remarks,  before  a  diagnosis  of  "  rheumatic  orchitis  "  is  made, 
not  only  must  any  urethral  or  other  cause  be  excluded,  but  care  must  be 
taken  to  distinguish  neuralgic  pains  in  the  epididymis  or  testis,  to  which  gouty 
and  rheumatic  subjects  are  especially  liable,  from  a  supposed  inflammation  of 
the  testicle. 

The  Symptoms  necessarily  vary,  not  only  according  as  the  disease  is  of  an 
acute  or  subacute  character,  but  as  it  primarily  affects  the  body  of  the  testis 
or  the  epididymis.  When  it  commences  in  the  latter  structure  it  is  the 
globus  minor  that  is  commonly  first  affected  ;  it  becomes  swollen,  hard,  and 
tender.  The  inflammation  may  be  confined  throughout  to  this  part ;  but 
most  frequently  it  invades  the  whole  of  the  organ,  which  becomes  uniformly 
enlarged  and  somewhat  ovoid ;  it  is  frequently  accompanied  by  a  good  deal 
of  effusion  into  the  tunica  vaginalis,  constituting  the  Acute  Hydrocele  of 
Yelpeau.  As  the  inflammation  subsides,  the  different  characters  presented 
by  the  enlargement  of  the  two  constituents  of  the  organ  again  become 
apparent.  The  .swelling  is  therefore  due  partly  to  general  enlargement 
of  the  organ,  but  in  some  cases  to  inflammatory  effusion  into  the  tunica 
vaginalis. 
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The  pain  is  always  very  severe,  with  much  tenderness  and  a  sensation  of 
wei-ht,and  commonly  extends  up  the  cord  into  the  grom  and  loin  it  is 
..enej-ally  greatest  when  the  body  of  the  testis  is  affected,  owing  probably  to 
The  enveloping  fibrous  tunic  preventing  the  expansion  of  the  organ  Jience 
it  is  often  spasmodic  and  paroxysmal,  extending  up  the  course  of  the  cord 
There  are  usually  considerable  swelling  and  redness  of  the  scrotum,  witn 
turgescence  of  the  scrotal  veins,  and  a  congested  state  of  the  cord,  with  sharp 
l)yrexia,  nausea,  and  perhaps  occasional  vomiting.  _ 

As  the  disease  subsides,  the  body  of  the  testis  first  resumes  its  normal  cha- 
racter and  shape,  the  epididymis  often  continuing  hardened  and  enlarged  tor 
a  considerable  period.  In  fact,  the  induration  that  forms  m  the  epididymis 
may  be  permanent,  implicating  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  its  convolutions 

Gosselin  has  shown  that  this  indm-ation  of  the  epididymis  following  inflam- 
mation frequently  causes  complete  obstruction  of  the  canal,  and  if  occurring 
(m  both  sides,  produces  sterility.  In  19  such  cases  he  found  spermatozoa  absent 
from  the  semen,  and  the  patients  consequently  incapable  of  procreation, 
although  the  appearance  of  the  testes  and  of  their  secretion  was  scarcely 
altered,  and  the  virile  powers  of  the  patients  remained  unimpaired.  Curhng 
also  mentions  several  such  cases,  and  points  out  the  necessity  of  continuing 
the  treatment  of  epididymitis  until  the  last  trace  of  induration  has  disappeared. 
At  a  later  period  treatment  is  almost  useless. 

Subacute  Orchitis  usually  comes  on  with  the  same  symptoms,  though  in 
a  less  marked  form  than  in  the  acute  variety.  The  swelling,  however,_is  con- 
siderable, though  of  a  softer  kind.  Should  it  become  chronic,  the  testis  often 
remains  permanently  enlarged  and  hardened,  assuming  an  oval  shape,  being 
smooth,  heavy,  and  uniformly  expanded,  with  a  sensation  of  weight,  dragging, 
and  severe  pain,  and  a  good  deal  of  tenderness  on  pressure.  This  form  of 
orchitis  occasionally  occurs  in  did  people. 

Orchitis  may  occur  idiopathically,  without  any  assignable  cause  in  the  way 
of  external  injury  or  local  irritation  in  the  urethra  or  prostate.  This  form  of 
the  disease  is  most  common  in  middle-aged  men,  and  more  especially  in  those 
who  are  gouty.  In  fact,  the  disease  is  in  all  probability  one  of  the  many  local 
forms  of  gouty  inflammation.  It  is  not  very  acute  but  lingering,  liable  to  re- 
currence, and  to  be  followed  either  by  hydrocele  or  chronic  induration  of  the 
epididymis. 

Atrophy  of  the  Testis  as  a  consequence  of  Inflammation  is  more 
liable  to  follow  the  orchitis  of  mumps  in  young  men  above  the  age  of  puberty 
than  any  other  inflammatory  affection  of  the  organ.  It  is  remarkable  how 
rapid  and  how  complete  the  wasting  of  the  testis  will  be  in  these  cases.  A 
few  weeks  after  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation  the  testis  may  be  found  to 
form  a  small  soft  mass  not  larger  than  a  filbert. 

Atrophy  of  the  testis  may  sometimes  gradually  ensue  also  as  a  result 
(jf  chronic  epididymitis,  and  the  consequent  induration  of  this  structure. 
Strangulation  of  the  vascular  supply  to  the  testis  occurs,  and  the  whole 
organ  at  last  wastes  so  as  to  leave  nothing  but  a  small  hardened  mass  in  the 
scrotum. 

Treatment  of  Acute  Orchitis. — The  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  with 
the  testis  raised  on  a  small  pillow  between  the  thighs,  and  hot  fomentations 
diligently  applied.  At  the  same  time  the  swollen  gland  may  be  painted  with 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  glycerine  and  extract  of  belladonna.    This  treat- 
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ment  will  usually  be  found  to  give  the  patient  relief;  but  if  the  case  be  ser^n 
very  eai-ly,  before  much  swelling  has  taken  place,  the  application  of  cold  hv 
means  of  Leiter's  tubes  (Vol.  L,  p.  214)  or  Otis's  coil  may  sometimes  cut  til 
inflammation  short  and  give  immediate  relief.  ].ocal  blood-letting  is  often  of 
great  service  when  there  is  much  pain.  It  is  best  carried  out  bv  puncturing 
the  veins  of  the  scrotum— a  far  better  method  than  applying  leeches  the  bites 
of  which  are  apt  to  become  irritated.  This  little  operation  may  be  verv 
effectually  done  by  directing  the  patient  to  stand  up,  and  to  foment  the 
scrotum  for  a  few  minutes  with  a  hot  sponge,  so  as  to  distend  the  veins, 
these  may  then  be  punctured  at  various  points  with  a  fine  lancet,  and  th' 
parts  well  fomented,  so  as  to  encourage  the  flow  of  blood.  In  this  way  six 
or  eight  ounces  may  be  taken  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  ;  when  enough 
has  escaped,  the  further  flow  may  be  arrested  by  laying  the  patient  down  an' 
elevating  the  part. 

If  there  be  much  effusion  into  the  tunica  vaginalis,  constituting  acute 
hydrocele,  relief  may  be  afforded  by  tapping.  Puncture  of  the  testis  itself, 
which  has  been  recommended,  is  a  needless  and  dangerous  proceeding,  f 
have  known  of  a  case  in  which  it  was  followed  by  abscess  in  the  gland, 
ending  in  its  complete  destruction.  * 

The  Constitutional  Treatment  during  the  acute  stage  consists  in  the  adminis-. 
tration  of  salines  and  antimony,  with  hyoscyamus  in  full  doses,  so  as  to  give' 
an  aperient,  a  diaphoretic,  and  a  sedative  together  ;  when  this  begins  to  act, 
great  relief  is  usually  afforded. 

As  the  inflammation  subsides,  the  treatment  must  be  changed.  When  there 
is  merely  swelling  and  hardness  left,  with  but  little  pain  or  tenderness,  the 
testis  may  advantageously  be  strapped,  so  as  to  give  good  support  and  to 
promote  absorption  of  plastic  matter.  Fricke  of  Hamburg  has  strongly 
recommended  strapping  in  the  acute  stage  ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
ever  seen  any  advantage  derived  from  it  at  this  period  of  the  disease,  though 
I  have  many  times  seen  it  tried  ;  it  has  usually  appeared  to  me  to  increase, 
sometimes  very  considerably,  the  pain  in  the  part,  and  the  general  uneasiness. 

In  Subacute  Orchitis  much  benefit  is  usually  derived  from  a  short  course 
of  Dover's  powder  and  calomel,  with  early  strapping  of  the  testis.  When  the 
organ  has  become  enlarged  and  indurated,  as  the  result  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tion, it  may  advantageously  be  strapped  either  with  simple  plaster,  or  with  one 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  the  emplastrum  ammoniaci  cum  hydrargyro  and 
soap-plaster  ;  mercury  in  small  doses,  more  especially  the  perchloride,  being . 
continued  for  some  length  of  time,  until  the  inflammatory  products  are  absorbed 
and  the  hardness  disappears. 

In  Strapping  a  Testicle,  the  scrotum  should  be  shaved,  and  then  drawn 
tightly  upwards  on  the  affected  side.  The  Surgeon  should  next  pass  a  long 
strip  of  plaster,  an  inch  broad,  above  the  enlarged  testicle  and  round  the 
corresponding  side  of  the  scrotum,  so  as  to  isolate  it.  Another  strip  is  now 
passed  from  behind,  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  over  the  lower  end  of  the 
testis,  and  upwards  upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  scrotum  ;  and  then,  by  a 
succession  of  horizontal  and  vertical  strips,  neatly  overlapping  and  drawn 
tightly,  the  organ  is  completely  enveloped  and  compressed.  To  be  of  any 
service,  the  strapping  must  be  tightly  and  evenly  applied ;  but  at  the  same 
time  care  must  be  taken  not  to  strangulate  the  scrotum  by  di-awing  down  the 
upper  strips  of  plaster  too  forcibly.    In  a  case  of  syphilitic  disease  of  the 
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i  testis  in  which  I  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  castration,  the  whole  of  the 
d  of  this  rotum  had  sloughed  away,  leaving  the  testis  exposed  ani  » 
1  ing,  in  consequence  of  the  tight  strapping  which  had  been  employed  befoie  the 

I  case  came  into  my  hands.  i.„„ri..o-o 
After  the  swelling  has  subsided,  the  patient  must  wear  a  suspensory  bandage 

for  some  months.  .  ,*;i^/qTT 

The  Induratwn  about  the  Epididymis,  which  usually  remains  after  epididy- 
mitis, must  be  treated  by  prolonged  counter-irritation  with  mature  of  iodine 
or  by  the  application  of  the  iodide  of  lead  or  iodine  ointment     So  long  as  any 
induration  is  left  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  secretion  is  able  to  find  its  way 
through  the  thickened  epididymis. 

AbScess  of  the  Testicle  as  the  result  of  orchitis  is  rare,  but  is  less  ex- 
ceptional after  some  forms  of  the  disease  than  others.  Clonorrhoeal  epididy- 
mitis is  foUowed  by  suppuration  only  in  extremely  rare  instances.  Marmaduke 
Sheild,  who  has  recently  investigated  this  subject,  has  collected  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  in  which  suppuration  has  followed  the  passage  of  instruments. 
Thus,  abscess  of  the  testicle  has  been  known  to  follow  catheterization,  and  also 
lithotomy  and  Hthotrity.  Traumatic  orchitis  rarely  suppurates.  With  regard 
to  the  inflammation  of  the  testicle  which  follows  specific  fevers,  Ternllon  and 
Monod  state  that  orchitis  after  typhoid  more  frequently  ends  m  suppuration 
than  any  other  variety,  whereas  Sheild  was  unable  to  find  a  smgle^recorded 
.  case  in  which  abscess  of  the  testicle  had  occurred  after  mumps.  Wilks  and 
i  Moxon  mention  four  cases  in  which  they  found  abscess  of  the  epididymis  in 
pyemia.  Simple  abscess  of  the  testicle  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
those  due  to  tuberculous  or  syphilitic  disease,  and  also  from  suppuration  m  the 
cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  . 

In  true  abscess  of  the  testicle  the  pus  forms  under  the  tunica  albuginea, 
adhesion  takes  place  between  the  testis  and  the  scrotum,  the  fibrous  coat 
gives  way,  and  the  pus  gets  vent  externally  through  the  integuments.  Into 
the  aperture  that  necessarily  results  a  portion  of  the  secreting  tissue  of  the 
gland  sometimes  projects,  and,  becoming  inflamed,  forms  a  red,  granular,  and 
fungous  mass,  protruding  through  and  overlapping  the  edges  of  the  aperture. 
The  treatment  consists  in  making  an  incision  as  soon  as  the  presence  of  pus 
is  suspected  ;  if  a  fungus  testis  forms,  it  must  be  treated  as  described  at 
p.  1252. 

Inflammation  and  Abscess  of  the  Cord.— In  some  cases  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  testis  may  extend,  or  the  disease  may,  from  the  first,  be  limited  to 
the  areolar  tissue  of  the  cord,  giving  rise  to  tumefaction,  with  a  good  deal  of 
pain  and  tenderness,  and  eventually  abscess,  accompanied  by  the  usual  signs 
of  suppuration.  The  Treatment  of  such  a  case  must  be  conducted  on  ordinary 
j)rinciples,  early  discharge  for  the  pus  being  secured. 

Chronic  Orchitis  of  a  persistent  character  constitutes  a  distinct  disease  of 
•.the  testis,  so  closely  aUied  to  some  forms  of  tumour  of  this  organ  in  its  char- 
.  iicter  and  pathology,  that  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  consider  it  with  the 
.Sohd  Enlargements  of  the  Gland  (p.  1251). 
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By  Hydrocele  is  meant  an  accumulation  of  serous  fluid,  formed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  testis  or  cord.    In  the  most  common  form  the  fluid  occupies 
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the  sac  of  tlie  tumca  vaginalis  ;  but  in  other  instances  it  forms  distinct  cvs 
either  m  connexion  with  the  testis  or  upon  the  cord.  It  will  he  convenie 
to  descrihe  hydrocele  of  the  testis  and  hydrocele  of  the  cord  separately 

HYDiiOCELE  OF  THE  TESTIS.— 1.  Hydrocele  of  the  Tunica  Vaginalis 
or  Vaginal  Hydrocele,  is  the  ordinary  form  of  the  disease.  It  may  occur  as' 
the  result  of  acute  orchitis,  the  inflammation  of  the  testis  causing  the  eflpLisioQ 
of  a  quantity  of  fluid  into  its  serous  investment  (p.  1234).  This,  however  ig 
not  the  kind  of  hydrocele  that  is  commonly  met  with  ;  the  fluid  so  poured  out 
as  the  result  of  active  inflammation  usually  becoming  absorbed  as  the  part 
recover  their  normal  condition.  The  true  or  primary  hydrocele  occurs  as 
chronic  disease,  without  any  signs  of  inflammation  of  the  testicle,  or,  at  most 
with  but  slight  tenderness  of  that  organ.  It  is  most  frequently  met  with  in 
individuals  about  the  middle  period  of  life,  commonly  without  any  evident 
exciting  cause,  either  constitutional  or  local.    It  is  very  common  in  men  who 

have  lived  long  in  warm  climates,  and  Fayrer 
considers  it  in  some  cases  to  have  a  malarial 
origin.  Hydrocele  is  also  very  frequently 
seen  in  infants  when  but  a  few  days  old,  and 
may  very  possibly  be  present  at  the  time  of 
birth. 

The  Symptoms  of  hydrocele  are  tolerably 
evident.  The  disease  begins  with  a  degree 
of  swelling  and  weight  about  the  testis  ;  the 
swelling  may  at  first  be  soft,  but  after  a 
while  becomes  hard  and  tense  ;  or  it  may  be 
so  from  the  commencement.  There  is  no 
impulse  in  it  when  the  patient  coughs.  What- 
ever its  original  condition,  the  tumour  soon 
becomes  oval  or  pyriform  in  shape,  being 
narrowed  above,  rounded  and  broad  below  ; 
it  is  smooth  and  uniformly  tense  and  hard ; 
ic  usually  fluctuates,  but  may  have  merely  a 
semi-elastic  feel.  It  reaches  upwards  along 
the  cord  towards  the  external  abdominal 
ring,  which,  however,  is  rarely  invaded  by  it, 
and  the  cord  is  usually  distinctly  to  be  felt  above  the  upper  limit  of  the  tumour. 
Most  commonly  the  size  varies  from  that  of  a  goose's  egg  to  a  small  cocoa-nut ; 
but  sometimes  it  may  attain  a  considerably  greater  magnitude  than  this,  and 
will  then  cause  much  inconvenience,  as  it  reaches  up  close  to  the  external 
ring,  and  drags  over  the  penis,  causing  that  organ  to  be  buried  in  it,  so  as 
to  interfere  with  micturition.  Gibbon,  the  historian,  had  an  enormous  hydrocele^ 
which  was  tapped  by  Cline,  who  drew  off  six  quarts  of  fluid. 

The  most  characteristic  sign  of  hydrocele  is  its  translucency.  This  may 
always  be  detected  by  the  Surgeon  grasping  the  posterior  part  of  the  tumour 
with  one  hand,  so  as  to  put  the  integuments  of  the  fore  part  on  the  stretch,, 
then  placing  the  edge  of  the  other  hand  along  the  most  prominent  part  of  the 
swelling,  and  having  a  lighted  candle  held  close  behind.  Another  very 
simple  and  efficient  method  of  determining  the  translucency  is  by  putting  the- 
end  of  a  stethoscope  against  the  tumour,  and  looking  down  the  tube  against 
the  light.    If  the  walls  of  the  sac  be  thick,  or  the  fluid  dark,  the  transmission 


Fig.  943.— Double  Hydrocele,  extending 
through  the  external  abdominal  ring 
and  simulating  hernia. 
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of  li.ht  through  it  may  not  be  perceived  unless  the  examination  be  conducted 

a  darkened  room,  or  it  may  even  become  completely  opaque^     t  m^^^^^  n 
be  forgotten  that  in  inputs  a  hernia  may  be  translucent  on  account 
thinness  of  the  structures  at  that  age.  1     ^  vaginalis 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  ordinary  hydrocele  of_  the  ^^^^^^ 
may  vary  as  to  size  :  it  may  also  diflFer  as  to  shape  ;  m  some  cases  be  n 
gl"  in  others  constricLd  in  the  middle,  or  of  an  hour-glass  shape 

^^The' quantity  of  hquid  varies  considerably  ;  there  are  usually  from  six  to 
twelve  or  twenty  ounces,  but  I  have  known  a  hydrocele  to  contain  more  than 
ne  hundred  an'd  twenty  ounces.    The  fluid  is  ge-ally  clear  a^^^  l-pid  and 
of  a  straw  colour.    The  specific  gravity  is  from  1020  to  ^ff'  ^'/^'^^^^^ 
albumen  in  large  quantities,  but  not  quite  equal  m  amount  to  that  in  pure 
blood  serum.    Fibrinogen  is  abundantly  present,  but  the  fibrm-ferm  n^^^^^^ 
wantino-  consequently  the  fluid  is  not  spontaneously  coagulable.  Uottmg 
arhower,Te  at  o'nce  determined  by  the  addition  of  a  little  blood  seru^^ 
containing  white  corpuscles.    In  very  large  and  old  hydroceles  the  fluid 
may  become  of  a  dark-brownish  or  chocolate  hue,  owing  to  ^^e  admixture  of 
disintegrated  blood ;  and  it  will  then  be  found  to  contain  flakes  of  cholestenne 
The  sac  is  usually  thin  ;  but  in  some  old  cases  it  becomes  thick  and  dense 
lined  by  a  kind  of  false  membrane,  and  divided  by  septa  or  bands,  occasionally 
to  such  an  extent  as  almost  to  separate  it  into  distinct  compartments.  When 
the  sac  is  thick,  and  the  fluid  opaque  and  turbid,  there  may  be  considerable 
difficulty  in  detecting  the  translucency.  . 

The  testis  is  often  somewhat  enlarged,  especially  about  the  epididymis, 
and  frequently  slightly  tender,  more  particularly  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
complaint.  It  is  almost  invariably  situated  in  the  posterior  part  at  the  sac 
(Fio-  944),  but  may  sometimes  be  found  towards  its  anterior  part.  When  this 
is  the  case,  the  epididymis  will  be  found  turned  towards  the  front,  owing  to 
the  organ  being  retroverted.  If  the  hydrocele  is  of  any  size  and  tense,  the 
testicle  is  lost  in  it.  Its  situation  can  then  be  recognized  by  the  characteristic 
pain  elicited  by  pressing  on  it,  and  by  the  opacity  of  the  tumour  at  that 

^°Two  uncommon  varieties  of  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginahs  need  short 
mention. 

In  the  so-called  Congenital  Hydrocele,  the  funicular  portion  of  the 
processus  vaginalis  having  remained  unobliterated,  the  sac  of  the  hydrocele  is 
in  communication  with  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  the  fluid  occupies  the  same 
position  as  the  intestine  does  in  a  so-called  congenital  hernia.  It  differs 
from  an  ordinary  vaginal  hydrocele  only  in  the  fact  that  by  raising  the 
tumour  and  gently  squeezing  it  the  fluid  can  be  gradually  made  to  flow  back 
into  the  general  peritoneal  cavity. 

The  name  Infantile  Hydrocele  has  been  applied  to  a  hydrocele  of  the 
tunica  vaginahs  in  which  the  funicular  process  has  been  obliterated  only  at 
the  internal  abdominal  ring  and  remains  patent  below.  The  hydrocele  has 
therefore  a  narrow  prolongation  above  which  occupies  the  inguinal  canal. 
The  extension  of  swelling  into  the  inguinal  canal  and  the  consequent  existence 
of  a  slight  impulse  on  coughing  render  this  variety  of  hydrocele  more  easily 
mistaken  for  hernia  than  the  ordinary  form  ;  it  is,  however,  distinguished  by 
its  translucency,  irreducibility,  dulness  on  percussion,  and  distinct  fluctuation. 
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The  6'07-'m«/As  of  a  })ydrocele  are  the  same  as  tliose  of  the  tpsfi«    7^  ■  i  " 
the  integument,  prolongations  from  the  intercolumn     c  e  ntter    and  f 
versahs  fesc.  may  be  traced  over  the  surface  of  the  sw^   ^  F 

Jhe  Treatment  of  liydrocele  is  PalliaMva  and  Uurati^    By  the  k//' 
iwe  treatment  the  Surgeon  seeks  simply  to  relieve  tirmtient  of  fit 
auce  caused  by  the  bulk  or  weight  0/ the  tumour  '  aH^^e^  6^^^^^^ 
Its  object  the  permanent  removal  of  the  disease 

..nT!n'nT^r^'^*'''^  Treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  a  suspensory  bandage  and 
coohng  lotion,  or  m  tapp.ng  with  a  fine  trochar.    These  simple  means^ how 
ever,  will  sometimes  succeed  in  effecting  a  radical  cure.    Thus  inTnfants  t  1 
will  happen  that  the  application  of  evaporating  lotions  0    m  M  tut'e  '  ' 
nritants  may  remove  the  effu«ed  fluid  ;  and  indeed  it  is  seldom  that  any  othe 
plan  of  treatment  than  this  is  required  in  young  childi-en.    A  useful  Son  f 


Fig.  944.— Hydrouelc  of  tlie  Tunica 
Vaginalis  laid  open. 


Fig.  945.— Dissection  of  a  Hydrocele, 
showing  its  coverings. 


the  purpose  consists  of  one  composed  of  5j  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  5]  of 
spirits  of  wine,  and  5viij  of  water  ;  or  tincture  of  iodine  may  be  used.  If 
there  be  a  communication  with  the  peritoneum,  a  truss  should  be  applied  over 
the  inguinal  canal.    In  adults  it  occasionally  happens  that  simple  tapping  of 
the  tumour  has  effected  a  cure.    Many  years  ago  a  gentleman  from  Cuba 
consulted  me  for  a  small  hydrocele  which  had  been  forming  for  several 
months  ;  I  tapped  it  with  a  fine  trochar,  and  drew  off  about  five  ounces  of 
fluid.    This  was  followed  by  a  radical  cure.    This  case  bears  out  a  remark 
made  by  Brodie,  that  the  few  instances  in  which  he  had  known  simple  tapping 
to  produce  a  radical  cure  occurred  in  West  Indians.    I  have,  however,  several 
times  seen  hydroceles  disappear  after  having  been  tapped  a  few  times,  without 
any  other  treatment,  in  persons  who  had  never  been  in  hot  climates.  This 
simple  operation  is  not,  however,  altogether  free  from  danger  ;  I  have  known 
an  old  man  die  from  inflammatory  oedema  of  the  .scrotum  after  having  been 
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tapped,  and  tetanus  also  has  followed  this  operation.  After  tapping-  it  usually 
happens  that  the  hydrocele  slowly  forms  again,  attammg  l^^^^^^l^^ 
the  end  of  about  three  months.  Occasionally  it  will  be  found  t^at  th  e^^^^^^^^ 
oele  returns  more  and  more  slowly  after  each  tapping  ;  so  that,  by  lepeatm 
this  simple  process  at  intervals  of  three,  then  six,  then  twelve  months  tbe 
disease  will  finally  disappear.  I  have  several  times  seen  this  occur,  chiefly  m 
old  men.  When  a  congenital  hydrocele  has  been  tapped,  the  sac  soon  hlls 
a<^ain  by  drainage  into  it  from  the  peritoneum  ;  and,  indeed,  m  such  a  case 
the  fluid  of  an  ascites  has  been  drawn  off  by  tapping  the  tunica  vaginalis  _ 

In  tapping  a  hydrocele  a  few  precautions  are  necessary,  the  principal  being 
to  avoid  puncturing  one  of  the  scrotal  veins,  or  injuring  the  testis  In  the 
maiority  of  cases  the  testis  is  situated  at  the  back  of  the  tumour,  and  is  con- 
sequently altogether  out  of  the  way  of  the  trochar.  Its  situation  should, 
however,  always  be  determined  before  the  operation.  This  may  be  done_  by 
pressing  with  the  finger  firmly  on  different  points  of  the  sac  m  succession 
The  patient  will  usually  be  able  at  once  to  tell  when  the  testicle  is  pressed 
upon  by  the  peculiar  "  testicular  sensation."    The  seat  of  the  gland  may  be 


Fig.  94t;.— Tapping  a  Hydrocele  :  cf,  Introduction  of  Trochar  :  h,  Position  of  Cannula. 


further  determined  by  the  want  of  translucency  at  the  spot  at  which  it  is 
situated. 

The  operation  is  then  performed  as  follows:—!.  The  trochar  should  be  well 
washed  in  carboHc  acid  lotion  (1  in  20).  2.  The  patient  should  be  made  to 
lie  down  or  sit  on  a  chair,  lest  he  become  faint.  3.  The  Surgeon,  then  grasp- 
ing the  hydrocele,  draws  the  scrotum  back  so  as  to  make  the  coverings  on  the 
front  of  the  tumour  as  thin  and  smooth  as  possible.    4.  He  then  selects  a  spot 

little  below  the  middle  of  the  tumour  where  no  vein  is  visible,  and  there  taps 
the  hydrocele.  5.  The  trochar  must  be  held  with  its  handle  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  and  the  index  finger  must  be  firmly  pressed  against  the  side  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  from  its  point  to  prevent  its  accidentally  slipping  in 
more  deeply  than  is  intended.  It  should  not  be  thrust  in  with  a  sudden 
plunge — which  is  always  painful  and  startling  to  the  patient — but  should  be 
■steadily  pushed  forwards,  the  tumour  at  the  same  time  being  pressed  against 
its  point.  In  this  way  the  operation  is  almost  painless,  especially  if  care  is 
taken  to  avoid  blood-vessels  and  their  accompanying  nerves.  The  trochar  is 
to  be  pushed  in  directly  backwards  (Fig.  940,  a),  but  as  soon  as  the  trochar  is 
withdrawn  the  cannula  should  be  inclined  obliquely  upwards,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  chance  of  pressure  against  the  testis  (Fig.  946,  h).  6.  When  all  the  fluid 
has  escaped,  the  cannula  is  slowly  withdrawn,  the  edges  of  the  small  puncture 
-are  pressed  together  and  covered  with  a  little  cotton-wool  and  collodion.  A 
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™col  hv  h        T""'  •  instrument  ha,  Z 

The  means  adopted  in  the  Curative  Treatment  of  hydrocele  are  verv 

Tn  nrrlm-  fi.of  fi  ,  '        3.  Partial  excision  of  the  sac. 

la  oidei  that  the  radical  cure,  in  whichever  way  undertaken,  should  be  safe 

been  allowed  to  attain  a  chronic  condition,  more  particularly  if  the  hydrocele 

?t  w m  r    11  T\  "''^^  attaining  too  large  a  s 

t  will  be  well  to  adopt  palliative  tapping  once  or  twice  before  attempting  the 
radical  cure  Care  must  also  be  taken  to  remove  all  inflammation  and  tender- 
ness abou  the  testis  before  having  recourse  to  this  mode  of  treatment.  If 
attention  be  not  paid  to  this,  recurrence  of  the  hydrocele  will  probably  ensue 

The  treatment  by  Injection  is  that  which  is  commonly  employed.  It 
consists  m  tapping  the  tumour  in  the  usual  way,  and  then  throwing  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  stimulating  fluid  into  the  tunica  vaginalis  through  the  cannula 
to  excite  a  moderate  degree  of  inflammation  in  it.  Port-wine,  or  a  solution 
of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  of  the  strength  of  51  to  ^xij,  was  formerly  employed, 
but  their  use  has  been  entirely  abandoned  since  the  introduction  of  iodine  and 
carbohc  acid  for  the  purpose. 

_  Injection  of  Iodine—The  injection  of  tincture  of  iodine,  originally 
introduced  by  Sir  J.  R.  Martin,  whilst  practising  at  Calcutta,  is  commonly 
regarded  as  a  more  certain  and  safe  mode  of  treatment  than  any  other  Many 
Surgeons  prefer  the  liquor  iodi  to  the  tincture,  believing  it  to  be  more  certain 
in  its  effect.  The  operation  is  performed  as  follows  :  The  hydrocele  is  tapped 
in  the  usual  way  and  all  the  fluid  withdrawn.  If  the  patient  dreads  the  pain, 
one  drachm  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine  may  be  injected  through 
the  cannula  and  allowed  a  few  minutes  to  render  the  part  ansesthetic.  The 
amount  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  injected  should  vary  from  two  drachms  to 
half  an  ounce,  according  to  the  size  of  the  hydrocele.  It  is  injected  with  a 
glass  syringe,  which  must  fit  the  cannula.  After  injection  the  Surgeon  should 
rub  the  scrotum  gently  over  the  testis,  so  as  to  diffuse  the  injection  equally 
throughout  the  sac.  One  half  the  quantity  thrown  in  should  then  be  allowed  to 
escape,  the  cannula  should  be  removed,  and  the  puncture  closed  with  a  piece  of 
strapping  or  wool  and  collodion.  The  cannula  used  for  this  purpose  should 
be  made  of  platinum  and  not  of  silver,  which  is  apt  to  become  corroded  and 
made  brittle  by  the  iodine.  A  good  deal  of  inflammation,  with  fresh  effusion 
into  the  sac,  will  generally  be  set  up,  usually  accompanied  by  subacute  inflam- 
mation of  the  testicle.  The  patient  should  therefore  keep  in  the  recumbent 
position  for  a  few  days  with  the  testicle  raised.  In  favourable  cases  the 
effusion  slowly  and  completely  disappears,  but  for  several  weeks  at  least  a 
suspender  should  be  worn. 

Useful  as  the  iodine  injection  is,  it  sometimes  fails  in  producing  a  radical 
cure  of  the  hydrocele.  This  is  sometimes  due  to  the  injection  failing  to  bring 
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about  sufficient  inflammation.    In  other  cases,  the  fluid  effused  a^^^^ 
of  the  operation,  instead  of  slowly  disappeanng  remams  ^f^P^ 
.ether  unabsorbed.    If  the  walls  of  the  hydrocele  are  much  thickened  iBjec 
don  may  fail,  as  the  cavity  cannot  collapse.    In  ^^f^^^^^^^^^^^J 
may  sometimes  be  due  to  complete  obhteration  of  the  ^;^^^ty  0   the  tn^^^^ 
vai^^nalis  by  adhesions  ;  but  this  is  not  necessarily  so,  and  examination  0  tl^ 
pa?ts  after  death,  in  cases  previously  cui-ed  by  injection,  has  sometimes  shown 
a  complete  absence  of  adhesions.  n- nhnnt  a 

The  proportion  of  cases  in  which  the  iodme  injection  fails  to  ^nng  abo^^^^^^^ 
radical  cure  of  the  hydrocele  is  variously  estimated  by  diffe  ent  Suigeons. 
Thus,  Martin  stated  that  in  India  the  failures  scarcely  amount  to  1       ce^t  ' 
Velpeau  calculated  them  at  3  per  cent.    I  am  not  aware  that  any  statistics  of 
this'mode  of  treatment  in  this  country  have  been  collected  ;  but  the  general 
opinion  of  Surgeons  would  appear  to  be  decidedly  m  its  favour,     being  the 
safest  plan  of  treatment  that  has  yet  been  introduced.    In  this  opinion  I  fully 
concui  •  yet  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  success  of  the_  lodme  m- 
iection  in  this  country  would  prove  to  be  not  quite  so  great  as  is  generally 
believed.    I  have  seen  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  simple  hydrocele  ot 
the  tunica  vaginalis,  both  in  hospital  and  in  private  practice  m  which  a 
radical  cure  had  not  been  eifected,  although  recourse  had  been  had  to  the  lodme 
injection  by  some  of  the  most  careful  and  skilful  Surgeons  of  the  day,  as  well 
as  by  myself.    It  is  especially  apt  to  fail  in  men  advanced  m  years.  , 
there  is  either  not  sufficient  inflammation  excited,  or  if  it  be,  the  fluid  that  is 
as  a  consequence  efi'used  into  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  not  re-absorbed. 

Injection  of  Carbolic  Acid.— The  use  of  carbolic  acid,  instead  of  lodme, 
as  an  injection  for  hydrocele,  has  been  recommended  by  Levis  of  Philadelphia. 
The  advantages  claimed  for  carbolic  acid  over  iodine  are  that  it  is  more 
certain  and  less  painful,  and  also  that  it  produces  a  more  rapid  cure  with  less 
risk  of  complications. 

Le^ns  recommends  that  a  drachm  of  pure  carboHc  acid  be  liquefied  with  5  or 
10  per  cent,  of  glycerine.  This  is  injected  through  the  cannula,  by  which  the 
fluid  has  been  withdrawn,  by  means  of  a  large  hypodermic  syringe.  Or  the 
Surgeon  may  follow  Jacobson's  suggestion  to  introduce  the  needle  of  an 
exploring  syringe  into  the  hydrocele,  then  to  tap  the  hydrocele  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  after  withdrawing  the  cannula,  to  screw  the  syringe  on  to  the  needle 
which  is  already  in  position  and  inject  the  liquefied  carbolic  acid.  It  cannot 
yet  be  considered  proved  that  recurrence  is  less  common  after  carbolic  acid 
than  iodine  injections.  The  danger  of  carbolic  acid  poisoning  seems  to  be 
extremely  small. 

Incision  and  Drainage.— The  simple  method  of  introducing  a  good- 
sized  di-ainage-tube  into  the  hydrocele  and  applying  an  antiseptic  dressing 
has  been  found  frequently  to  fail  to  effect  a  radical  cure,  the  sac  refilling  after 
the  tube  was  removed. 

Free  incision  was,  therefore,  recommended  by  Volkmann.  In  his  operation 
the  sac  is  incised  along  its  anterior  aspect  and  the  fluid  evacuated  and  the  cavity 
washed  out  with  carboHc  acid  lotion  (1  in  20)  ;  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  then 
attached  to  the  skin  by  a  few  points  of  suture  and  the  parts  dressed  anti- 
septically.  The  operation  is  not  followed  by  orchitis,  and  the  wound  heals 
in  about  two  weeks.  The  results  have  been  very  satisfactory,  but  relapses 
have  occurred  even  after  this. 
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Partial  Excision  of  the  Tunica  Vaginalis,  as  recommended  by  Vo 
Bergmann  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  certain  method  of  treatment  and 
ava,  able  m  cases  m  which  from  the  thickness  of  the  Bac-waH  nt^tion 
IS  unlikely  to  be  successful,  or  in  which  it  has  failed.    The  ope  a^^^ 
.sts  in  ireely  exposing  and  opening  the  distended  tunica  vagiualMeplt  " 
he  parietal  ayer  froin  its  coverings,  and  cutting  it  away  at  a  sh;rt  di  ta  2 
'Z:^^,  -  suturtd  : 

Kocher  and  JuiUard,  however,  advise  that  the  sac  should  not  be  so  exten 
sively  removed.  They  expose  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  separate  f^om  he 
superhcial  coverings  of  the  testicle,  great  care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the 
vas  deferens  or  vessels  which  maybe  spread  out  on  the  sac.  All  bleeding 
being  arrested  the  sac  is  opened  and  as  much  cut  away  as  will  leave  a  sufficient 
covering  lor  the  testicle.  The  edges  of  the  sac  are  then  united  by  catgu 
sutures,  and  finally  the  wound  in  the  skin  is  united  in  the  same  way.  Kocher 
recommends  no  drainage.  Juillard  drains  the  external  wound.  If  all  goes 
we  no  inflammation  of  the  testicle  or  the  sac  follows,  and  the  patient  is 
well  m  eight  days. 

In  hydrocele  of  children  and  infants  Acupuncture  will  often  be  found  to 
effect  a  cure.  The  scrotum  having  been  put  upon  the  stretch,  the  hydrocele 
IS  punctured  at  two  or  three  points  with  a  large  darning-needle,  introduced 
s  owly  by  being  rotated  between  the  finger  and  thumb.  From  the  punctures 
thQs  made  the  serum  slowly  escapes  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  scrotum 
whence  in  two  or  three  days  it  is  absorbed.  ' 

This  mode  of  treatment  will  be  found  the  safest  and  most  effectual  in  the 
hydroceles  of  young  children  in  whom  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous  to 
attempt  a  cure  by  injection  of  iodine.  It  may  always  be  safely  employed  if 
the  application  of  the  lotion  before  mentioned  fails  to  cure  the  disease. 

It  is  not  always  prudent  to  have  recourse  to  the  radical  cure  in  the 
treatment  of  hydrocele.  In  persons  advanced  in  years,  or  of  feeble  and 
unhealthy  constitution,  the  inflammation  excited  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  by 
any  of  the  means  just  described  may  run  on  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give 
rise  to  inflammatory  oedema,  and  even  sloughing  of  the  scrotum,  with  great 
danger  to  life.  In  these  subjects  it  is  much  safer  and  usually  sufficient  to 
temporize  with  the  hydrocele,  and  only  to  tap  as  occasion  arises  from  the 
increasing  size  of  the  swelling. 


Encysted  Hydrocele  of  the  Epididymis.— In  this  variety  of  the 
disease  the  fluid  does  not  lie  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  but  is  contained  in  a 
cyst  which  projects  from  the  surface  of  the  epididymis. 

Curling  pointed  out  the  fact,  that  small  pedunculated  cysts  about  the 
size  of  currants,  and  composed  of  a  fine  serous  membrane,  lined  with  tesse- 
lated  epithelium,  are  very  frequently  found  beneath  the  visceral  tunica  vagina- 
lis covering  the  epididymis.  They  are  delicate  in  structure,  contain  a  clear 
limpid  fluid,  and  are  very  liable  to  rupture.  They  are  met  with  at  all  ages 
after  puberty.  According  to  Gosselin,  after  the  age  of  forty  they  occurred  in 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  testes  examined  to  ascertain  their  presence.  Such 
cysts  as  these  may  remain  stationary,  of  small  size,  uudiscernible  during  life  ; 
they  may  rupture  into  the  tunica  vaginalis  ;  or  they  may  enlarge  and  become 
developed  into  tumours  of  considerable  size. 

Three  vestigial  structures  are  present  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  epididy- 
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and  3.  The  Ei/datids  of  Morgagm,  a  rehc  of  the  Mulleuan  auct,  wmou  p 
as  the  small  pedunculated  cysts  above  mentioned  discovered 
ThP  flnirl  of  these  cvsts  possesses  the  remarkable  characteristic,  discoverea 
bv  i  ston  0  Sing  spermatozoa  (Fig.  947).    Though  spermatozoa  do 
n^t  dwa?;  exist  in  this^fldd,  yet  they  are  usually  ^^^^^^^ 
small  quantities,  at  others  so  abundantly  as  to  give  it  ^.  ^  ^i^.^^^/^" 
aDPearance    This  admixture  of  spermatozoa  with  the  clear  fluid  of  the  cyst 
s'p  Xbly  due,  as  pointed  out  by  Curling,  to  the  a-^^ef  al  mpture  of  a 
seminal  duct  into  an  already  existing  cyst.  ^.  ^P^^^^^f  ^^.^^^f.^f ^ 
very  rarely,  been  found  in  the  fluid  of  an  ordinary  hydrocele  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis  ;  and  then  probably  their  presence 
was  due  to  the  rupture  of  one  of  these  cysts 
into  the  tunica  vaginalis.     Hence  then- 
presence  in  the  fluid  of  hydrocele  may  in 
most  cases  be  considered  as  characteristic  of 
the  encysted  variety  of  the  disease. 

The  Sig^is  of  encysted  hydrocele  of  the 
epididymis  difi'er  in  some  respects  from  those 
presented  by  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 
The  tumour  is  smaller,  more  irregular  in  shape, 
and  does  not  envelop  the  testis  completely,  but 
is  situated  behind  and  above  it,  in  connexion 
with  the  epididymis. 

The  Diagnosis  from  ordinary  hydrocele  of 
the  tunica  vaginaKs  may  be  made  by  ob-  -,  •  i 

serving  :  1.  That  the  testis  is  below  and  in  front,  and  not  covered  m  by 
the  encysted  form  of  the  disease  ;  2.  That  the  tumour  is  more  globular  or 
irregular,  and  less  pyriform  ;  3.  When  tapped,  the  fluid  will  usually  be  found 
to  be  opalescent. 

Treatnmit.—lw  many  cases,  when  the  cyst  is  small,  no  treatment  is  neces- 
sary, and  in  others  the  swelling  reappears  so  slowly  after  simple  tapping  that 
this  alone  is  sufficient.  Injection  with  strong  tincture  of  iodine  or  with 
carbolic  acid  may  bring  about  a  cure,  but  the  treatment  does  not  seem  so 
frequently  successful  in  this  as  in  the  last  form  of  hydrocele.  If  injection 
fail  an  incision  should  be  made,  and  the  cyst-wall  either  partially  excised,  or, 
if  possible,  completely  enucleated. 

Encysted  Hydrocele  of  the  Body  of  the  Testis.— This  name  has 
been  ai)plied  to  cysts,  usually  small  in  size,  which  are  very  rarely  met  with 
in  connexion  with  the  body  of  the  testis,  where  they  lie  between  the  tunica 
vaginalis  and  the  tunica  albuginea.  In  Astley  Cooper's  work  a  multilocular 
cyst  of  considerable  size  in  this  position  is  figured,  but  such  a  condition  is 
exceedingly  rare,  and  as  a  rule  these  cysts  are  of  no  practical  importance. 

Hydrocele  of  the  Spermatic  Cord. — This  occurs  in  two  forms,  the 
Encysted  and  the  Diffused. 


Fig 


947.— Spermatozoa  from  Encysted 
Hydrocele. 
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the  abdomen,  unless  the  testicle  be  drawn  firLy  down  so  as  tHut  tl- ^ 
on  the  stretch  when  the  cyst  becomes  fixed.  'ltTc2es  no '  m^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
couo-lnng,  and  does  not  alter  in  size  on  being  steadily  compressed    Oc  1 
sionally  more  than  one  cyst  may  be  met  with.    It  appears  to  be  due  in  r.r«f 
cases  to  nnperfect  closure  at  one  or  more  points  of  The  fulular  p^Aion 
the  processus  vagmahs  and  to  distension  by  fluid  of  the  unclosed  portions  In 
some  msta,,ces  m  wh.ch  the  cyst  lies  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cord,  it  i  pc^'sible 
U  at  It  arises  as  a  cystic  growth  from  the  vas  aberrans  or  the  orga^  of  G^ra  de  • 
These  tumours  may  occur  at  all  ages,  but  are  met  with  chiefly  in  the  youo 
and  are  no  unfrequent  amongst  children.    The  fluid  of  a  hydrocele  of  the 
cord  IS  lighter  m  colour  than  that  of  one  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  ' 
_  Ihe  Treatment  of  these  cysts  is  best  conducted  by  dissecting  them  out  If 
simply  punctured  they  speedily  fill  again  ;  injection  of  iodine  is  uncertain 
and  may  give  rise  to  troublesome  inflammation.    In  dissecting  them  out  care  « 
must  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  constituents  of  the  cord.    If  they  rupture 
and  the  whole  wall  cannot  be  got  away,  recurrence  is  very  likely  to  occur  ' 
The  name  funicular  hydrocele  is  sometimes  used  for  a  rare  condition  in 
which  the  funicular  process  remains  open,  but  is  shut  off  below  from  the  1 
tunica  vaginalis.    A  reducible  swelling  forms  in  front  of  the  cord  from  I 
accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  open  process. 

Diffused  Hydrocele  of  the  Cord  consists  in  the  infiltration  of  the  ^ 
spermatic  cord  with  serous  fluid,  contained  in  fairly  distinct  spaces,  and  1 
giving  rise  to  an  oval  or  oblong  irregular  circumscribed  tumour,  extending  -f 
below  and  into  the  inguinal  canal.    The  Treatment  consists  in  the  application 
of  blisters,  or  of  counter-irritant  plasters.    Should  the .  disease  prove  very 
troublesome,  an  incision  might  be  made  into  the  swelling,  so  as  to  let  out  the 
fluid  and  allow  the  cysts  to  become  consolidated. 


HEMATOCELE. 

By  Haematocele  is  meant  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  connexion  with  the 
testicle  or  spermatic  cord.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases  the  blood  is  effused 
into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  % 

Haematocele  of  the  Tunica  Vaginalis  is  of  two  kinds,  traumatic  and  1 
spontaneous.  The  Traumatic  is  by  far  the  more  common  form,  usually 
arising  from  a  blow  on  or  a  squeeze  of  the  testis,  by  which  one  of  the  veins 
ramifying  on  the  surface  of  the  gland  is  ruptured,  and  blood  is  poured  into 
the  tunica  vaginalis.  It  may  arise  also  in  tapping  a  hydrocele,  from  the 
point  of  the  trochar  being  pushed  too  directly  backwards  and  puncturing  the 
testis,  or  wounding  a  vessel  in  the  cord,  or  occasionally  from  a  blow  upon  a 
hydrocele.  Spontaneous  Hiematocele  is  a  disease  of  rare  occurrence,  arising 
apparently  from  the  rupture  of  an  enlarged  spermatic  vein  into  the  tunica 
vaginalis.  It  attains  a  larger  size,  and  is  altogether  a  more  formidable 
affection,  than  the  traumatic  haematocele. 

Characters. — In  whatever  way  occurring,  a  hfematocele  slowly  but  gradu- 
ally •  increases  until  it  attains  about  the  size  of  a  duck's  egg,  or  even  that 
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of  a  cocoa-nut.  It  is  seldom  that  it  becomes  larger  than  this;  but  cases 
are  recorded  in  which  the  tumour  has  attained  an  enormous  magnitude. 
I  once  operated  on  a  case  in  which  a  spontaneous  hematocele  had  existed  tor 
six  years  ;  it  was  as  large  as  a  melon,  and  contained,  besides  about  a  quart  ot 
dark  thin  blood,  a  handful  of  partially  decolorized  and  tough  fibrm,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  was  firmly  adherent  to  the  inside  of  the  greatly  thickened 
tunica  vaginalis  in  filamentary  and  laminated  masses,  with  here  and  there 
nodules  interspersed.  The  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  closely 
resembled  an  aneurismal  sac.  ^ 

The  fluid  contained  in  the  htematocele,  when  the  disease  is  recent,  consists 
of  pure  blood  The  blood  so  effused  will  continue  fluid  for  years  ;  but  at  last 
it  may  decompose  and  set  up  fatal  inflammatory  mischief  ;  in  some  rare 
instances  the  tumour  becomes  partly  solidified  by  the  deposit  of  masses  of 
fibrin  lining  the  interior  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  which  are  sometimes 
decolorized  and  arranged  as  in  the  case  just  referred  to  and  in  one  recorded 
by  Bowman.  When  the  heematocele  is  of  old  standing,  changes  take  place 
both  in  the  eflPused  blood  and  in  the  sac.  The  blood  becomes  at  first  dark 
and  treacly.  As  chemical  changes  advance  further  it  becomes  converted  into 
a  dirty-brownish  fluid,  full  of  shreds  of  partly  decolorized  fibrin  and  crystals 
of  cholesterine.  The  tunica  vaginahs  becomes  thickened  and  indurated, 
and  may  undergo  calcification.  This  change  I  found  in  a  patient  whose 
disorganized  testis  I  removed  for  a  hsematocele  of  nearly  forty  years' 
standing. 

The  Symptoms  are  generally  sufiiciently  obvious.  The  occurrence  of  the 
tumour  subsequently  to  a  blow,  strain,  or  injury,  its  gradual  increase  in  size, 
its  heavy  but  semi-elastic  or  obscurely  fluctuating  feel,  and  the  absence  of 
translucency,  form  the  most  important  signs.  Its  shape  is  somewhat 
uncertain.  When  recent  it  may  have  the  pyriform  shape  of  a  hydrocele,  but 
an  old  hsematocele  is  always  more  or  less  oval  or  rounded  in  form  and  smooth 
on  the  surface,  and  thus  comes  closely  to  resemble  a  solid  tumour.  Except  in 
very  old  cases,  in  which  atrophy  of  the  testicle  from  pressure  has  occurred, 
the  peculiar  "  testicular  sensation "  will  be  perceived  by  the  patient  if  the 
gland  is  pressed  upon. 

Diagnosis. — Hsematocele  may  be  mistaken  for  hydrocele,  hernia,  and  other 
scrotal  swelHngs.  The  mode  of  distinguishing  it  will  be  described  at  the  end 
of  this  chapter,  with  the  diagnosis  of  scrotal  tumours  in  general.  It  is  most 
frequently  confounded  with  solid  tumours  of  the  testicle  ;  and  upon  this  fact 
is  founded  the  excellent  rule  of  practice  never  to  remove  a  doubtful  tumour  of 
the  testis  without  first  ascertaining,  by  an  incision  into  its  substance,  that  it 
is  not  a  hsematocele. 

Treatment. — When  the  effusion  of  blood  is  only  moderate  in  amount,  and 
of  quite  recent  occurrence,  further  hgemorrhage  may  be  prevented  by  keeping 
the  patient  lying  flat  oti  his  back  with  the  scrotum  raised  on  a  small  pillow, 
and  an  ice  bag  or  evaporating  lotion  applied.  If  the  blood  shows  no  signs  of 
undergoing  absorption,  the  Surgeon  may  evacuate  it  with  a  trochar  and 
cannula  while  it  is  still  fluid.  Every  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  setting  up 
suppuration  by  the  use  of  an  imperfectly  cleaned  instrument.  In  a  case  under 
my  care,  although  the  hsematocele  had  existed  for  three  years,  a  complete  cure 
followed  the  operation  of  tapping.  Such  simple  treatment  as  this,  however, 
cannot  be  depended  upon,  and  it  usually  becomes  necessary  to  lay  open  the 
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sac.  This  should  be  done  very  freely,  the  altered  blood  clot  and  fibrino,. 
deposit  being  thoroughly  removed  from  the  sac.    The  operation  can  genS 


be  oompleW  by  partially  oxoiBin^  the  sac  walUnd  :„S7  ZST^., 
to  thoso  ot  the  skm    The  meisk.n  should  be  loosely  pl„  Jed  with  a  st^hf 
ga„.e  and  an  ant.sept.e  dres.sins  applied.  The  remaini'ng  etvity  i  allow  , 
granulate  from  the  bottom  aud  thus  become  obliterated.    If  the  turaZ  w, 
of  very  large  s,ze  and  the  tunica  vaginalis  much  thickened,  hardened  a  , 
parchment-bke  with  adherent  and  laminated  fibrin,  castration  might  poin 
be  required.    In  the  instance  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  and  whSt 
represented  m  Fig.  !)-18,  this  was  rendered  necessary  in  consequence  Tf  the 
conditions,  and  was  successfully  done. 

Hematocele  of  the  Spermatic  Cord  has  been  observed  by  Pott,  Curlin. 
Jiowman,  and  others  ;  it  is  a  rare  disease,  and  usually  occurs  in  the  form 
ot  a  tumour  of  considerable  size,  suddenly  arising  after  a  strain  or  son. 
violent  exertion,  giving  rise  to  rupture  of  a  varicose  spermatic  vein.  It 

commences  in  the  inguinal  canal,  and  thence  ex- 
tends downwards  along  the  course  of  the  cord, 
through  the  abdominal  ring  into  the  scrotum  ;  but 
it  does  not  surround  or  implicate  the  testis,  which 
can  be  felt  free  and  movable  at  its  lowest  part.  On 
incising  such  a  tumour  as  this,  a  quantity  of  blood, 
partly  fluid  and  partly  coagulated,  has  been  found' 
sometimes  contained  in  a  cavity  occasioned  by  the 
laceration  and  separation  of  the  tissues  of  the 
cord  and  scrotum.  The  most  remarkable  case  of 
this  kind  on  record  is  one  related  by  Bowman,  in 
which  the  tumour,  after  existing  for  ten  years, 
had  attained  so  enormous  a  size,  that  it  reached 
to  the  patella,  and  was  so  heavy  as  to  require  both 
hands  and  a  considerable  effort  to  raise  it  from 
its  bed.  In  this  case,  death  appears  to  have  resulted  from  decomposition  of 
the  contents  of  the  tumour. 

Diagnosis. — In  its  early  stages,  hsematocele  of  the  cord  would  run  consider- 
able risk  of  being  confounded  with  an  inguinal  hernia.  The  more  diffused 
character  of  the  swelling,  however,  its  irregular  feel,  its  semi-fluctuating 
sensation,  and  the  impossibility  of  reduction,  might  enable  the  diagnosis  to  be 
made  (p.  866.)  Hjematocele  of  the  cord  may  always  be  distinguished  from  an 
accumulation  of  hlood  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  by  the  testicle  not  being 
implicated  in  the  former  case,  but  surrounded  by  the  -fluid  in  the  latter. 

The  Treatment  of  this  disease  must  in  the  earlier  stages  be  of  a  palliative 
kind,  consisting  in  rest,  support  of  the  tumour,  and  the  application  of 
evaporating  lotions.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  incise  it  at  this  period,  lest 
the  loss  of  blood  from  the  ruptured  vein,  after  the  evacuation  of  the  contents 
of  the  tumour,  become  uncontrollable.  In  one  instance  I  have  known  fatal 
consequences  from  this  cause  ensue  in  half  an  hour  after  making  an  incision 
into  the  tumour  and  turning  out  the  coagula.  When,  however,  the  disease 
has  reached  a  chronic  stage,  and  is  no  longer  increasing,  it  may  be  incised: 
and  its  contents  being  turned  out,  the  cavity  may  be  allowed  to  granulate. 


Fif;.  (»4S.— HiEin.atocele  witli  thick 
ened  Tunica  Vaginalis  and  ad 
herent  Fibrin. 
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VARICOCELE. 


Varix,  or  Enlargement  of  the  Spermatic  Veins,  is  a  disease  that  is 
commonly  met  with  from  the  age  of  puberty  to  about  the  thirtieth  year, 
seldom  commencing  later  than  this.  It  usually  occurs  m  feeble  individuals 
having  the  scrotum  lax  and  pendulous  ;  and  in  some  cases  appears  to  have 
been  brought  on  by  venereal  excesses. 

The  spermatic  veins  passing  from  the  testicle  and  epididymis  form  a  con- 
siderable plexus  of  small  vessels  in  the  cord,  known  as  the  pampiniform  plexus. 
In  the  inguinal  canal  the  branches  join  into  two  or  three  veins,  and  these 
aaain  into  a  single  vessel  which  accompanies  the  spermatic  artery  beneath  the 
peritoneum  on  the  psoas  muscle  and  opens  on  the  right  side  into  the  vena 
cava,  and  on  the  left  into  the  renal  vein.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is 
that  the  lower  part  of  the  veins  is  subject  to  considerable  tension  from  the 
weight  of  the  long  column  of  blood. 

In  varicocele  the  veins  undergo  changes  similar  to  those  already  described 
in  varices  of  the  lower  limb  ;  they  become  dilated  and  thickened,  except  where 
thin-walled  pouches  form  in  the  walls,  and  are  very  tortuous.  When  cut  across 
the  open  mouths  of  the  vessels  stand  open  like  that  of  an  artery. 

The  veins  of  the  left  side  are  much  more  frequently  affected  than  those  of 
the  riirht  side  and  never,  I  believe,  are  the  right  veins  affected  without  those 
of  the  left  side  participating  in  the  disease.  In  these  cases  of  double  varico- 
cele, the  left  side  is  almost  invariably  the  more  seriously  affected  ;  but  I  have 
seen  exceptions  to  this  in  one  or  two  instances. 

Various  theories  have  been  advanced  in  explanation  of  this  peculiar  liability 
of  the  left  side  to  be  affected.  The  theory  that  there  is  an  obstacle  at  the 
mouth  of  the  left  vein,  due  to  its  pouring  its  contents  into  the  renal  vein  at 
right  angles  to  the  flow  of  blood  through  that  vessel  into  the  vena  cava,  is 
probably  altogether  erroneous.  Possibly  the  pressure  of  a  loaded  sigmoid 
flexure  "on  the  left  spermatic  vein  may  in  some  instances  serve  as  a  partial 
exnlanation.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  constant  difference  exists  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  valves  on  the  two  sides  ;  a  valve  is  usually  present  at  the 
termination  of  each  vein  ;  this  is  not  unf  requently  absent  on  the  left  side,  but, 
according  to  Eivington,  a  valve  will  then  generally  be  found  in  the  renal  vein 
close  to  the  entrance  of  the  spermatic,  W.  G-.  Spencer,  who  believes  that  vari- 
cocele is  due  to  a  persistence  and  subsequent  enlargement  of  foetal  veins,  which 
usually  disappear,  finds  that  at  an  early  period  the  veins  of  the  left  spermatic 
cord  are  much  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  right. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  varicocele  consist  of  a  tumour  of  pyramidal 
shape,  having  a  soft  knotted  or  knobbed  feel,  owing  to  the  irregularly  swollen 
and  convoluted  condition  of  the  veins,  with  its  base  upon  the  testis  and  the 
apex'  stretching  up  to  the  external  ring.  The  swelling  increases  when  the 
patient  stands  up,  if  he  take  a  deep  inspiration,  cough,  or  make  any  violent 
exertion.  Its  size  varies  from  slight  fulness  of  the  veins  to  a  large  mass, 
^^veral  inches  in  circumference  at  the  base.  When  the  patient  lies  down,  it 
^^oes  up  to  a  certain  extent,  but  immediately  returns  to  its  forrher  magnitude 
when  he  stands  up.  It  is  attended  by  a  sensation  of  weight  and  sometimes  of 
pain  of  a  neuralgic  character,  which  is  occasionally  very  acute  in  the  scrotum, 
the  groins,  and  the  loins,  more  particularly  when  the  tumour  is  unsupported. 
This  pain  is  greatly  increased  on  the  patient  walking  or  riding  ;  so  that  in 
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some  cases  he  is  almost  debarred  from  taking  exercise,  and  is  prevented  from 
followmg-  any  active  occupation.    Debility  of  tlie  generative  organs,  with  a 
tendency  to  seniinal  emissions  and  much  mental  depression,  frequently  accom 
panies  varicocele.    Although  the  testicle  of  the  affected  side  often  feels  rathei 
smaller  and  softer  than  its  fellow,  atrophy  as  a  result  of  varicocele  is  extremely 
rare.    Kiipture  of  one  of  the  dilated  veins  may  occur  from  external  iniurv 
giving  rise  to  an  enormous  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  areolar  tissue  of  tli^ 
scrotum    Of  this  Pott  relates  a  case.   I  have  known  the  accident  to  be  attended 
with  fatal  consequences.    A  man  who  "had  been  romping  with  his  wife' 
received  a  blow  on  a  varicocele,  when  an  enormous  extravasation  of  bloo(! 
rapidly  formed  in  the  scrotum  and  the  cord,  for  which  he  was  admitted  into 
the  Hospital.    The  tumour  was  incised,  and  large  masses  of  coagula  were 
turned  out.    The  patient  shortly  after,  in  the  absence  of  assistance,  suddenly 
became  faint  and  died  of  venous  haemorrhage.    The  bleeding  was  found  ta 
have  proceeded  from  a  ruptured  spermatic  vein. 

Diagnosis.— The  diagnosis  of  varicocele  is  always  sufficiently  easy ;  i 
peculiar  convoluted  feel,  its  broad  base  and  narrow  apex,  the  manner  in  which 
it  goes  up  when  the  patient  lies  down,  and  returns  again  when  he  stands  up, 
are  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  all  other  scrotal  tumours.  From  Liguirud 
hernia  the  disease  may  be  distinguished  by  attention  to  the  test  described 
at  p.  868. 

The  Treatment  of  varicocele  must  be  conducted  with  reference  to  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms  occasioned  by  it,  and  to  the  extent  of  the  disease. 
When,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  gives  rise  to  but  slight  inconvenience,  palliative 
treatment  is  sufficient ;  but  if,  as  occasionally  happens,  the  disease  be  a  source 
of  actual  suffering,  or  tend  to  the  induction  of  generative  debility,  with  much 
mental  disquietude  or  hypochondriasis,  then  the  Surgeon  may  feel  disposed  to 
endeavour  to  cure  the  varicocele  radically. 

The  Palliative  Treatment  of  varicocele  consists  in  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  general  health  by  the  use  of  tonics,  improving  the  tone  of  the 
part  by  cold  douches  and  sea-bathing,  and  supporting  the  scrotum  in  a  well- 
made  suspensory  bandage. 

The  Radical  Cure  of  Varicocele  consists  in  the  obliteration  of  the 
enlarged  veins,  on  the  same  principle  that  guides  us  in  the  management  of 
varix  in  other  situations. 

The  circumstances  for  which  operation  may  be  practised  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  When  the  existence  of  a  varicocele  disqualifies  the  suflPererfrom  admission 
into  the  public  services.  One  of  the  cases  in  which  I  have  effected  a  radical 
cure  was  that  of  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  who,  wishing  to  enlist  in  the 
Marines,  was  refused  solely  on  the  ground  of  his  having  a  small  varicocele. 
This  I  cured  by  operation,  and  the  man  afterwards  entered  the  service. 

2.  In  some  cases,  the  presence  of  a  varicocele  of  inordinate  size  causes  a 
distressing  sense  of  weight  and  pain  in  the  loins  and  groins,  and  often 
inability  to  stand  or  walk  for  any  length  of  time.  Here,  when  the  patient  is 
in  continual  discomfort,  or  more  or  less  prevented  from  pursuing  his  ordinary 
avocations,  it  is  perfectly  justifiable  to  resort  to  operation. 

3.  Cases  not  uncommonly  occur  where  the  pressure  of  the  enlarged  veins  on 
the  spermatic  nerve  produces  repeated  attacks  of  spermatorrhoea.  These 
cases  are,  however,  more  frequently  met  with  out  of  hospitals,  than  m 
individuals  of  the  class  who  apply  to  such  institutions  for  relief.    In  fact. 
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lyouno-  men  of  the  more  highly  educated  classes  are  very  subject  to  varicocele, 
especially  those  who  habitually  lead  a  sedentary  and  studious  lite,  as,  tor 
instance,  young  clergymen  and  lawyers.  In  these  persons  a  peculiarly 
hypochondriacal  state  is  brought  on  by  the  tendency  of  the  mind  to  dwell 
on  the  condition  of  the  genital  organs,  and  the  patient  is  constantly  hdgetmg 
about  the  local  and  tangible  disease  he  observes  in  them. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds  the  various 
methods  which  were  at  one  time  adopted  for  the  subcutaneous  ligature  or 
strangulation  of  the  enlarged  veins  have  been  superseded  by  the  more  certain 
plan  of  ligature  and  excision.  The  operation  is  thus  performed  :  An  incision, 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  length,  is  made  over  the  spermatic  cord, 
commencing  above  just  below  the  external  abdominal  ring.  The  skm  and 
superficial  fascia  are  then  dissected  carefully  through  until  the  cord  is  exposed. 
An  assistant  then  feels  for  the  vas  deferens,  and  holding  this  back  with  the 
thumb  and  index  finger  of  the  two  hands  he  makes  the  mass  of  veins  project 
prominently  into  the  wound.  These  are  readily  isolated  en  masse  from  the 
vas  behind,  and  secured  above  and  below  with  silk.  The  part  of  the  veins 
which  lies  between  the  ligatures  is  then  excised,  and  by  tying  the  two  ligatures 
together,  as  suggested  by  W.  H.  Bennett,  the  cord  is  correspondingly  shortened. 

Another  method  consists  in  isolating  the  individual  veins  and  ligaturing 
and  excising  them  separately.  This  necessarily  increases  the  length  of  the 
operation,  and  in  separating  the  veins  it  may  be  difficult  to  avoid  wounding 
them.  It  has,  however,  been  claimed  as  an  advantage  of  this  method  that  the 
spermatic  artery  is  not  occluded,  whereas,  when  the  veins  are  tied  en  masse,  it 
seems  certain  that  the  spermatic  artery  is  also  included.  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  that  there  is  any  risk  of  atrophy  of  the  testicle  as  the  result  of  this. 
The  small  wound  may  safely  be  completely  sutured  without  drainage,  and  the 
first  dressing  may  be  left  unchanged  for  a  week,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
wound  will  usually  be  found  to  have  united  by  the  first  intention. 

SOLID    ENLARGEMENTS    OF    THE  TESTIS. 

All  solid  enlargements  of  the  testicle  were  formerly  classed  together  under 
the  term  Sarcocele ;  and  when  they  were  conjoined  with  fluid  accumulations 
in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  they  were  termed  Hydro-sarcocele.  There  seems, 
however,  no  advantage  in  the  continued  use  of  these  terms.  Solid  enlarge- 
ments of  the  testicle  may  be  divided  into  Chronic  Orchitis,  Syphilitic  and 
Tuberculous  Disease,  and  the  true  Ihmiours. 

Chronic  Orchitis. — In  this  a  chronic  enlargement  of  the  testis  results 
from  inflammatory  mischief  in  the  organ  not  arising  from  syphilis  or  tubercle. 
Such  cases  are  undoubtedly  rare.  Our  increased  knowledge  of  both  tubercle 
and  syphilis  has  taught  us  that  the  great  majority  of  cases  formerly  classed  as 
simple  orchitis  are  really  due  to  one  of  these  two  causes.  Still,  excluding  all 
such  cases,  a  residue  is  left  to  which  the  name  of  simple  orchitis  may  be 
applied. 

Causes. — Chronic  orchitis  may  be  a  consequence  of  acute  inflammation  from 
any  cause.  It  also  arises  from  blows  or  squeezes  in  old  people.  Most  com- 
monly it  is  associated  with  some  disease  of  the  urinary  organs,  such  as  stricture 
or  chronic  enlargement  of  the  prostate.  In  other  cases  it  may  be  associated 
with  rheumatism  or  gout. 

4  L  2 
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Symptoms.— The  testicle  feels  hard,  smooth,  and  solid,  though  perhal 
slightly  elastic  at  points;  it  is  ovoid  iu  shape,  and  usually  about  as  large  « 
duck's  egg.  It  18  heavy  and  but  slightly  painful,  and,  except  in  very  old  oases 
the  testicular  sensation  is  present.  The  cord  is  usually  somewhat  thickeiied' 
and,  as  well  as  the  groin,  is  the  seat  of  pain  of  a  dragging  character.  The  tunic^ 
vaginalis  occasionally  contains  serous  fluid  lying  in  front  of  and  obscuring  the 
The  scrotum  is  always  healtliy,  and  almost  invariably  one  testicle  onh 


Fig.  949.— Hernia  Testis. 


testis, 
is  affected. 

Occasionally  simple  chronic  inflammation  may  terminate  in  Suppuratioa. 
In  these  circumstances,  a  part  of  the  indurated  testicle  softens  and  becom 
prominent,  the  skin  becomes  red,  shining  and  thinned,  and  adhesions  for 
between  it  and  the  gland  beneath.    At  last  the  abscess  bursts,  and  through 
the  aperture  a  fungus  (hernia  testis,  or  benign  fungus  of  the  testicle) 

speedily  protrudes,  which  grows  sometimes  slowl  ' 
^  sometimes  rapidly,  perhaps  attaining  a  very  co^ 

siderable  size  (Fig.  949).  As  the  fungus  increase 
the  organ  appears  to  atrophy,  but  in  reality 
pressed  out  of  the  scrotum  and  merges  into  t" 
fungus.  This  fungus  is  not  a  new  growth,  but 
composed  of  the  tubules  of  the  testis  and  inflam 
matory  products.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  pal 
reddish-yellow  granular  mass.  If  small  and  firm 
it  may  become  very  chronic ;  but  if  large,  rapidly 
growing,  and  loose-textured,  it  speedily  destroy's 
the  secreting  structure  of  the  testis,  leavin 
nothing  but  a  thickened  epididymis  and  a 
contracted  and  shrunken  tunica  albuginea.  la 
other  cases  no  fungus  appears,  but  a  fistuloi 
track  may  be  left,  leading  to  an  imperfect! 
drained  cavity  surrounded  by  indurated  tissue,  and  this  may  remai 
unhealed  for  months  or  even  years.  Occasionally,  instead  of  bursting 
the  abscess  may  become  surrounded  by  dense  fibroid  tissue  and  remai- 
stationary,  and  this  dense  wall  has  been  known  to  calcify.  Although  th 
occasional  occurrence  of  abscess  of  the  testicle  as  the  result  of  simple  chroni 
orchitis  seems  probable,  it  may  be  regarded  as  practically  certain  that  man 
cases  have  been  in  reality  tuberculous. 

Structure. — On  making  a  section  of  a  testicle  aflFected  with  simple  chronio 
inflammation,  the  tunica  vaginalis  will  be  found  to  be  more  or  less  adherent, 
and  perhaps  separated  from  the  tunica  albuginea  in  parts  by  small  collections  of 
fluid.  The  tunica  albuginea  is  thickened,  often  presenting  on  its  external 
surface  a  series  of  firm,  glistening  layers.  The  septa  of  the  testis  are  seen  to 
be  thickened,  rendering  the  whole  organ  hard  and  firm,  and  giving  it  a  bluish- 
grey  appearance.  The  microscope  shows  that  the  chronic  inflammation  chiefly 
afifects  the  intertubular  tissue,  but  in  many  cases  this  is  accompanied  by  catar- 
rhal overgrowth  of  the  epithelium. 

Prognosis. — Simple  chronic  orchitis  usually  terminates  in  recovery,  but  the 
organ  may  be  left  somewhat  enlarged  and  indurated,  or  in  other  cases  it  may 
undergo  atrophy  as  the  inflammatory  products  become  absorbed.  •! 

Treatment. — Strapping  and  the  administration  of  an  alterative  course  of 
perchloride  of  mercury  may  be  tried.    If  the  organ  do  not  diminish  in  size,  or 
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,f  it  be  a  source  of  much  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  it  must  be  removed 
If  accompanied  by  hydrocele  the  tunica  vaginalis  must  be  tapped,  but  no 
,rcount  should  injection  of  iodine  be  resorted  to.  If  abscesses  form,  they  must 
be  opened.  When  a  fungus  has  protruded,  means  must  be  taken  to  repress  or 
remove  this,  lest  it  go  on  to  complete  destruction  of  the  testis.  If  it  be  ot 
.mall  size,  the  best  plan  will  be  to  sprinkle  it  with  iodoform,  and  to  strap  it 
t  iohtly  down  with  a  piece  of  lint  and  strapping.  If  it  be  larger,  it  may  be 
sheaved  off,  and  the  cut  surface  then  dressed  with  some  antiseptic  application; 
rare  being  taken  during  cicatrization  to  repress  the  granulations  below  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  integument  by  strapping  and  pressure.  Syme  recom- 
mended that  the  pressure  should  be  effected  by  the  integument  of  the  part  ;_an 
elliptical  incision  being  made  round  the  fungus  and  the  edges  of  the  opemng 
m  the  skin  through  which  it  protrudes  pared  away,  the  scrotal  integuments  are 
freely  separated  by  dissection  from  their  subjacent  connexions,  and  brought 
I  .^crether  over  the  protruding  mass  and  secured  by  sutures.  This  operation  I 
have  practised  with  success.  Should  the  fungus  be  of  very  large  size,  so  as  to 
include  within  itself  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  structure  of  the  testis,  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  save  any  of  that  organ  ;  and  in  these  circumstances  it 
is  better  to  remove  the  whole  gland  ;  if  left  it  could  never  be  of  any  service, 
and  would  continue  slowly  to  suppurate. 

Tuberculous  Disease  of  the  Testicle,  although  occasionally  met  with 
in  individuals  apparently  strong  and  healthy, 
'  usually  occurs  in  those  of  a  feeble  or  cachectic 
constitution,  most  frequently  in  early  manhood, 
l)Qt  occasionally  in  advanced  hfe  or  childhood, 
and,  although  often  associated  with  phthisis, 
it  may  occur  without  any  evidence  of  tubercle 
in  other  organs.  It  is  very  common  to  find 
both  glands  affected,  but  the  disease  is  usually 
more  advanced  in  one  than  in  the  other.  In 
some  cases  it  arises  apparently  as  a  sequence  of 
gonorrhoeal  epididymitis,  or  there  may  be  a 
history  of  some  injury  to  the  testicle.  The 
disease  almost  invariably  commences  in  the 
epididymis,  which  becomes  swollen,  indurated, 
and  slightly  tender.  The  globus  minor  is 
generally  affected  before  the  globus  major. 
As  the  disease  progresses,  it  spreads  upwards 
along  the  vas  deferens  until  it  may  reach  the 
prostate  and  vesiculse  seminales,  and  forwards 
through  the  mediastinum  testis  into  the  body 
of  the  gland.  In  some  rare  cases,  it  is  said 
to  commence  in  the  body  of  the  gland.  The 

progress  of  the  disease  is  usually  slow,  but  it  may  go  on  rapidly  to  almost 
complete  destruction  of  the  testis.  In  a  well-marked  case  the  following 
conditions  will  be  found.  The  testicle  is  moderately  enlarged,  but  on 
examination  this  enlargement  will  be  found  to  be  chiefly  in  the  epididymis, 
which  can  be  felt  as  an  irregular,  craggy,  nodulated  mass,  half  surrounding 
the  body  of  the  gland  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  situated  at  its  posterior 
aspect.     In  the  hard  mass,  which  often  considerably  exceeds  the  body 


Fig.  950.— Tuberculous  Disease  of 
Testicle.  The  epididymis  is  completely 
converted  into  a  caseous  mass.  The 
disease  has  invaded  the  upper  end  of 
the  body,  in  which  a '  few  sei^arate 
tubercles  are  also  seen. 
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of  the  gland  in  bulk,  spots  of  softening  may  be  felt.  The  gland  itself  mav 
seem  sott  and  natural,  or  a  nodule  or  two  may  be  felt  in  its  substance.  The 


affection  is  not  as  a  rule  complicated  by  hydrocele7and  in  tirerrlier  staV 
the  scrotum  is  unaffected.    The  spermatic  cord  will  usually  present  \ 
general  thickening,  but  the  vas  deferens  is  enlarged.    Instead  of  feeling  lik 
a  piece  of  whipcord  between  the  fingers  it  may  be  as  large  as  a  quill     if  th 
disease  have  extended  to  the  vesicuke  seminales,  these  can  be  felt  per  rectw. 
to  be  enlarged  and  hardened.    There  is  liUle  or  no  pain,  and  on  squeezing  th 
gland  the  ordinary  sensation  will  be  perceived  by  the  patient  except  in  a  ve 
advanced  stage  of  the  disease.    As  the  disease  advances,  one  of  the  crag 
nodules  softens,  aad  the  skin  becomes  adherent  over  it.  This  process  is  accoui 
panied  by  more  acute  inflammation,  usually  causing  marked  increase  of  par 
and  tenderness.    The  adherent  skin  becomes  red  and  shining,  and  finally  giv 
way,  and  the  tuberculous  abscess  discharges,  leaving  an  unhealthy  cavit 
yielding  thin  pus  mixed  with  soft,  shreddy,  whitish-yellow  sloughs.    In  som 
favourable  cases  the  cavity  may  granulate  and  close  completely,  or  leave  merel 
a  fistulous  opening  discharging  small  quantities  of  serous  fluid.    In  most  cases 
however,  the  process  of  softening  extends,  other  nodules  break  down,  and  a; 
great  part  of  the  testicle  may  be  destroyed.    If  an  abscess  should  form  in  the 
body  of  the  gland,  a  hernia  or  fungus  testis  may  follow,  as  in  simple  chronic 
orchitis.    Occasionally  exuberant  granulations  may  sprout  out  from  the  region 
of  the  epididymis,  closely  resembling  the  true  fungus  testis.    The  general 
health  suffers  greatly,  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  tuberculous  disease  of 
the  lungs  makes  its  appearance.    Most  commonly  the  opposite  testicle  also 
becomes  affected.    Death  usually  results  from  the  disease  of  the  lungs,  but 
may  occur  from  acute  general  tuberculosis  with  tuberculous  meningitis. 
Occasionally  the  disease  may  extend  to  the  urinary  tract,  and  terminate  fatally 
from  tuberculous  disease  of  the  kidneys.    In  other  cases  the  disease  of  the 
testis  may  occur  after  that  of  the  kidney  and  prostate,  forming  merely  a  par 
of  general  genito-urinary  tuberculosis. 

In  some  cases  of  phthisis,  in  which  the  testicles  enlarge,  and  yet  give  bub 
little  trouble,  the  whole  organ,  both  body  and  epididymis,  may  be  found  con- 
verted into  a  uniform  soft  cheesy  mass.  A  specimen  of  two  such  testicles, 
from  a  patient  who  died  from  disease  of  the  lungs,  is  in  the  museum  of 
University  College.  In  cases  of  acute  general  tuberculosis,  grey  granulations 
have  been  found  in  the  testicles. 

Structure. — On  making  a  section  from  before  backwards  through  a  typical 
specimen  of  tuberculous  disease  of  the  testicle,  the  following  conditions  will  be 
found.  The  tunica  vaginalis  may  be  perfectly  healthy,  or  may  be  here  and 
there  adherent  to  the  tunica  albuginea.  The  tunica  albuginea  will  be  normal  in 
appearance,  except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  tuberculous  growth, 
where  it  will  be  thickened.  That  part  of  the  body  of  the  gland  nearest  the 
surface  may  be  perfectly  healthy  in  appearance  ;  there  is  no  thickening  of  the 
septa,  and  the  tubules  can  be  teased  out  under  water  as  in  a  healthy  testicle. 
As  we  approach  the  mediastinum,  the  gland  becomes  studded  with  small  hard 
nodules,  not  growing  in  the  septa,  but  in  the  glandular  substance  of  the  testis. 
In  their  earliest  stage  these  are  merely  hard  semi-transparent  granulations ; 
but  they  soon  show  signs  of  undergoing  fatty  degeneration  in  the  centre,  so 
that  the  majority  have  the  appearance  of  small  bodies  about  the  size  of  a 
millet-seed,  having  a  yellow  opaque  centre,  and  a  delicate  greyish  semi-trans- 
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mrent  growing  margin.  Still  nearer  the  mediastinum  these  yellow  spots 
c  oalesce,  and  form  a  solid  cheesy  substance,  continuous  with  a  still  larger 
mass  of  the  same  kind,  which  represents  the  epididymis,  and  half  surrounds 
the  body  of  the  gland  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent.    In  this  larger  mass  patches 

softening  are  found,  forming  the  tuberculous  abscesses  above  described,  and 
these  may  extend  into  the  body  of  the  gland.  On  making  transverse  sections 
of  the  vas  deferens,  its  walls  will  be  seen  to  be  thickened,  and  its  centre  hi  led 
up  with  a  yellow  cheesy  material.  If  the  disease  be  further  advanced,  the 
whole  gland  may  be  converted  into  a  single  cheesy  mass,  in  which  softening 
may  be  taking  place  at  various  parts. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  change  that  takes  place  in  the  production  of  the 
condition  above  described,  has  given  rise  to  much  diflference  of  opinion  ;  some 
authors  maintaining  that  the  primary  change  consists  in  an  overgrowth  of 
the  epithehum  of  the  tubuli  seminiferi  and  epididymis,  which  afterwards 


Fig.  951.— Tuberculous  Testis,   a.  TuMli  seminiferi :  6.  Giant-cells  (40  diam.). 


■undergoes  fatty  degeneration  ;  and  others  asserting  that  the  primary  growth 
takes  place  between  the  tubules,  and  that  the  changes  in  the  epithelium  are 
secondary. 

The  accompanying  drawing  (Fig.  951)  represents  a  section  of  one  of  the 
small  outlying  nodules  in  the  body  of  the  gland.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
change  consists  in  an  accumulation  of  small  round  cells  in  a  more  or  less 
perfect  reticulate  stroma  between  the  tubules,  separating  them  from  each 
other.  At  the  same  time  the  walls  of  the  tubules  have  undergone  a  change, 
being  infiltrated  with  cells  in  the  same  way.  The  tubules  also  are  choked  with 
epithelium,  which  in  some  parts  of  the  same  testicle  was  found  to  be  under- 
going fatty  degeneration.  Towards  the  centre  of  the  nodule  the  intertubular 
growth  also  becomes  caseous.  Scattered  through  the  new  growth  are  many 
large  masses  of  protoplasm  containing  many  nuclei,  the  tuberculous  giant- 
cells.  It  is  most  probable,  therefore,  that  the  change  commences  in  the 
vascular  tissue  between  the  tubuli  seminiferi,  and  gives  rise  to  secondary 
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proliferation  of  the  epithelium  ;  both  the  intertubular  growth  and  the 
proliferated  epithelium  afterwards  undergoing  fatty  degeneration,  and  forminjr 
cheesy  masses.  ^ 

Prognosis.— The  prognosis  of  tuberculous  disease  of  the  testis  is  extremely 
bad.  i reatment  is  of  little  if  any  avail,  and  the  patient  in  the  great  majoritv 
of  cases  dies  sooner  or  later  of  disease  of  the  lungs,  from  general  acute  tuber- 
culosis  or  from  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  bladder,  prostate,  and  even  to  the 
kidneys.  In  some  cases,  however,  after  the  abscesses  have  burst,  the  cavities 
may  heal,  and  the  testicle  remain  withered,  but  free  from  active  disease. 

Treatment.— The  more  I  see  of  this  disease  the  more  convinced  I  am  that 
the  sooner  the  diseased  organ  is  removed  the  better  will  be  the  patient's 
chance  of  prolongation  of  life.  The  danger  of  infection  of  the  system  by 
acute  tuberculosis  from  a  tuberculous  testis  is  so  great,  that  when  once  the 
diagnosis  has  been  made  castration  should  not  be  delayed.  In  most  cases 
however  the  operation  is  at  best  calculated  to  give  the  patient  only  temporary 
relief,  as  the  disease  usually  extends  along  the  vas  deferens  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  knife,  and  will  continue  to  progress  in  the  vesiculse  seminales  and 
prostate,  unless  the  patient  succumb  early  to  tuberculous  disease  of  the  lungs 
or  brain.  Before  undertaking  it,  the  urine  must  be  examined  for  pus,  and 
the  state  of  the  prostate  and  vesiculse  seminales  ascertained  from  the  rectum, 
as  the  operation  would,  of  course,  be  useless  if  the  aflfection  of  the  testicle 
were  merely  a  part  of  tuberculosis  of  the  whole  genito-urinary  tract.  Should 
the  patient  decline  to  submit  to  the  operation,  or  his  health  be  so  bad  that  its 
performance  is  not  advisable,  the  treatment  must  be  conducted  on  general 
principles  :  alteratives,  tonics,  especially  the  iodide  of  iron,  with  cod-liver  oil, 
and  general  hygienic  means  calculated  to  improve  the  health,  must  be  steadily 
persevered  with.  Local  applications  are  of  little  avail.  The  abscesses  must  be 
opened  when  they  form.  The  cavity  should  be  thoroughly  scraped  out  with  a 
sharp  spoon  and  dressed  with  iodoform.  Under  this  treatment  it  sometimes 
heals  rapidly,  but  the  cure  is  rarely  permanent.  If  fungus  form,  it  is  of  little 
use  to  try  to  treat  it  by  the  methods  before  described  ;  if  the  body  of  the  testis 
be  deeply  infiltrated  with  tubercle,  no  good  could  result. 

Syphilitic  Disease  of  the  Testicle. — The  testicle  may  be  affected  in  the 
secondary  and  tertiary  stages  of  the  acquired  disease,  and  also  as  the  result  of 
inherited  syphilis  in  infants.  In  the  secondary  stage  of  acquired  syphilis  one 
or  both  epididymises  are  occasionally  affected.  In  the  later  stages  of  the 
acquired  disease,  and  also  in  the  inherited  form,  the  body  of  the  testicle  is 
primarily  affected,  and,  as  in  other  viscera,  the  simple  inflammatory  and  the 
gummatous  varieties  are  met  with. 

The  Simple  Inflammatory  Form,  which  has  been  accurately  described  by 
Virchow,  consists  essentially  of  a  chronic  inflammatory  overgrowth  of  the 
connective  tissue  between  the  tubuli  seminiferi.  The  disease  may  uniformly 
affect  the  whole  gland  or  be  limited  to  localized  patches.  If  the  whole  gland 
be  affected,  the  organ  slowly  enlarges  to  perhaps  more  than  double  its  natural 
size.  The  enlargement  will  be  found  to  affect  the  body  of  the  gland,  the 
epididymis  undergoing  but  httle  if  any  change  ;  in  fact,  it  may  be  so  far  con- 
cealed by  the  thickening  round  it  as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable.  The  cord 
and  vas  deferens  are  unaffected.  The  body  of  the  gland  feels  hard,  almost 
cartilaginous,  and  the  surface  is  smooth  or  perhaps  slightly  irregular.  There 
is  no  pain,  except  a  dragging  sensation  in  the  groin  due  to  the  increased 
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weight  of  the  testicle.    There  is  little  °'no  tenderness  and  in  the  more 

but  hoth  be  lew.  In  the  localized  form  the  '^^^^^^^^^^ 
to  one  or  more  portions  of  the  gland,  the  remamder  being       ™"ea  thy 

Structnre.-On  making  a  section  from  before  backwards  th  follomng 
appearances  are  found  :  If  hydrocele  exist,  the  tunica  ^^^^^^J^^^^^l^Z 
and  thickened,  and  probably  adherent  at  various  pomts  to  '^^ 
testicle.  If  no  hydrocele  be  present,  the  '"""^/^g!"^^'':  ''/i"^^^^^^^ 
adherent.  The  tunica  albuginea  will  always  be  found  greatly  and  i™g"l™y 
thickened,  and  from  it  proceed  opaque  white  dense  fibroid  processes  mto  the 
substance  of  the  gland.  These  may  in  extreme  cases  be  so  ^'b^'^"^^^^^^^ 
healthy  gland  substance  can  be  seen  between  them  ;  in  lessi  severe  cases. 


Fig  952.-Sypliilitic  Gummata  of  the  Testis,   (i,  b.  Gummata  cut  across :  c.  Section  of 

Globus  minor :  ami  d.  Cord. 


patches  of  healthy  tubular  substance  are  found  at  various  parts  of  the  organ. 
A  process  of  cicatricial  contraction  taking  place  in  these  fibroid  processes  may 
lead  to  a  dimpling  of  the  surface  of  the  organ.  The  microscope  shows  that 
the  change  is  due  to  an  inflammatory  small  round-celled  growth,  which  after- 
wards undergoes  a  development  into  a  dense  fibroid  tissue,  situated  in  the 
connective  tissue  between  the  tubuU  seminiferi  (Fig.  952).  The  new  growth 
separates  and  presses  on  the  tubules,  and  may  cause  their  destruction  m 
large  areas. 

The  Guminatous  Form  is  an  aggravation  of  that  just  described,  and 
presents  the  same  symptoms,  with  the  addition  of  those  caused  by  the  presence 
of  the  gummata.  These  form  hard  craggy  nodules  on  the  surface  of  the 
gland,  the  irregularities  so  produced  being  much  greater  than  those  arising 
from  simple  fibroid  induration.  The  gummata  have  little  tendency  to  soften, 
and  discharge  externally  ;  yet  in  rare  cases  they  may  do  so. 

Structure.— On  making  a  section  of  a  gland  in  this  condition,  more  or 
less  of  the  fibroid  induration,  above  described,  will  always  be  found  combined 
with  thickening  of  the  tunics  of  the  testicle.  The  gummata  vary  in  size, 
from  a  pea  to  a  hazel-nut.    They  are  of  an  opaque  yellow  colour,  irregular 
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shape,  and  dense  leathery  hardness.    Tliev  mav  bp  ^olm-.v.).  i     i  ■ 

soribed  to  the  naked  eye,  but  are  usnally  Z-ound  d  ^^^^^^^^ 

induration  of  an  opaque  white  polnnr  "7  a  zone  of  fibrous 

are  found  to  be  pressed  upon  and  destroyed,  and  the  eel  s  of  tl  e  .  w  t 
comnienee  to  undergo  degeneration  ;  unlil,  in  the  yei  ow  part 

s.S.ished';r'"; f't \    ^^^^^^^^^^^  T,rxj^:'zr^e 

V    nw  toughness  and  more  opLe 

yellow  colour    Tubercle  is  rarely  limited  to  the  body  of  the  testis  •  gummata 
on  the  other  hand,  are  rarely  limited  to  the  epididymis  g^^matd, 
Prognosis.-If  the  disease  be  recognized  and  treated  early,  complete  recovery 


Fig.  953. -Syphilitic  Testis,   a.  Tubuli  Seminiferi :      A  part  of  the  round-celled 
growth  beginning  to  undergo  fatty  degeneration  (ISO  diam.). 

may  confidently  be  hoped  for  ;  although  relapses  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
In  the  more  advanced  stages,  the  prognosis  is  not  so  hopeful,  for,  although 
under  proper  treatment  the  new  growth  may  be  absorbed,  the  gland  will 
remain  shrunken,  puckered,  and  indurated.  This  is  only  what  would  be 
expected  ;  for  the  tubuli  seminiferi,  as  above  stated,  become  more  or  less 
extensively  destroyed  by  the  pressure  of  the  new  growth  in  the  later  stages 
of  the  disease. 

The  Treatment  is  that  recommended  in  Chapter  XXXYI.  for  constitutional 
syphihs.  Locally,  the  hydrocele  may  be  tapped  (but  on  no  account  injected), 
and  pressure  may  be  applied,  by  strapping  over  some  mercurial  ointment. 

Diagnosis  of  the  Simple,  Tuberculous,  and  Syphilitic  Enlargements. 

— The  diagnosis  of  these  affections  is  in  some  cases  easy,  in  others  very  difiS- 
cult.  Whatever  the  form  of  disease  may  be,  if  it  be  complicated  by  hydrocele, 
this  may  first  be  tapped  in  order  that  the  gland  may  be  accurately  examined. 
The  hydrocele  in  these  cases  may  not  be  translucent,  as  the  tunica  vaginalis 
is  often  thickened.  It  must  be  remembered  that  hydrocele  is  a  very  rare 
complication  of  carcinoma,  or  of  adenoma  ;  it  is  rare  with  tuberculous  disease ; 
less  rare  with  simple  chronic  orchitis,  and  very  common  with  syphilitic  disease. 
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it  is.    This  may  be  done  by  atten  ion  to  the  ^^^f^J^^',,,,  disease, 

often  thickened  and  ^-der  in  sim^^^^^^^^^  ^ 
the  vas  deferens  alone  ^  f  orchitis,  the  epidi- 

dymis  may  be  swollen,  but  the  cmer  euu  ^  .  ,  •  .  ^^t  of  the  disease,  and 
disease,  the  epididymis  is  almost  always  the  ^t™-  P^^^'^^^^  ^  ^^^^st  ex- 
is  enlarged  more  than  the  body  ;  in  syphiH      ^^^^^^  uniform 

te  y  rl^    The  testicle  is'usnally  painful  and  tender      ^^ronio  oi.h^^^^^^^ 
lubeA  e  it  is  sometimes  tender,  seldom  painful ;  m  ^M^^^' ^  ,  .^^^^^^^^^^^ 
variably  perfectly  painless,  and  free  from  tenderness.    The  ^^-^^^J^^^^^^^^^ 
dition  of  the  patient  should  also  be  carefully  mqmred  mto^  ^^^'^  ^^fpo^ 
usually  arises  as  a  sequence  of  injury,  or  perhaps  f  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
sibly  strumous,  gonty,  or  rheumatic  ;  tuberculous  di^^^^^/^.^^^^^^^^^'S 
in  cLhectic  subjects  with  a  tuberculous  history  and  a  tendency  t^^  phthis^^^^ 
The  lungs  should  therefore  be  carefully  examined.    In  ^JP^^^^^'  ^J.;^,^^^^^^^^ 
symptoms  of  constitutional  syphilis  may  be  present,  or  a  ^JP^^f  ^ 
may^be  obtained.    In  tuberculous  disease  the  vesicute  'J^-^'^Z^^^^^ 
be  felt  through  the  rectum  to  be  enlarged,  and  nodules  of  tubeicle  may  be 
felt  in  the  prostate. 
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,  Simple  TuMOURS.-Adenoma,  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  Ci/stw  Sarcoma, 
is  the  most  common  non-malignant  tumour  of  the  testicle. 

Structure.— The  essential  feature  of  this  tumour  is  the  presence  of  cysts, 
varying  in  size  from  a  cavity  just  visible  to  one  as  large  as  a  walnut.  Between 
these  cysts  is  a  varying  amount  of  solid  tissue.  The  whole  tumour  lies  within 
the  distended  tunica  albuginea,  but  will  be  found  to  possess  a  delicate  capsu  e 
of  its  own,  between  which  and  the  tunica  albuginea  is  a  dehcate  layer  of  a  pale 
yellowish-brown  colour,  composed  of  the  tubular  substance  of  the  testicle  spread 
out  over  the  mass  of  the  growth.  The  attachment  of  the  tumour  is  towards 
the  mediastinum  testis,  and  this  suggests  that  the  growth  springs  from  the 
region  of  the  rete  testis,  the  cysts  being  believed  to  be  derived  from  the 
obstructed  and  dilated  tubes  of  that  part  of  the  gland. 

Microscopic  examination  shows  that  the  cysts  are  lined  with  an  epithelium, 
sometimes  small  and  cubical,  sometimes  flattened.  The  interstitial  tissue  is 
composed  of  young  connective  tissue  in  various  degrees  of  development. 

This  is  the  typical  structure  of  adenoma  testis,  but  various  modifications  are 
met  with.  In  the  first  place,  the  proportion  of  cysts  to  stroma  varies  greatly. 
The  contents  of  the  cysts  may  be  clear  and  thin,  or  mucous  and  tinted,  or 
stained  with  blood.  More  rarely  they  are  filled  with  an  atheromatous  pulp. 
Occasionally  some  of  the  smaller  cysts  are  filled  with  laminated  epithelium, 
forming  pearl-like  bodies. 
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which  are  clearly  visible  to  the  iiakedfli 

eye,  and  can  be  picked  out  of  a  thick 
section  with  a  needle.     It  has  been 
suggested  that  these  columns  of  caiti- 
lage  are  lying  in  dilated  lymphatics,  but 
careful  microscopic  examination  sug- 
gests rather  that  they  are  formed  by  ■ 
chondrification  of  the  embryonic  matrix. 
The  matrix  in  other  cases  may  assume 
a  myxomatous  form,  the  intercellulai 
substance  being  mucous  in  appearanc!; 
and  the  cells  stellate  in  form.  In  maij\ 
cases  the  intercellular  substance  sprouts 
up  into  the  cysts,  forming  intra-cystic 
growths  still  covered  with  epithelium. 
These  tumours  are  usually  simple  and  a 
distinctly  encapsuled,  but  in  some  cas'-^ 
they  became  malignant.     This  may 
occur  from  an  exuberant  growth  of  the 
embryonic  tissue  of  the  stroma,  or, 
according  to  Rindfleisch,  actual  can- 
cerous transformation  may  take  place, 
the  stroma  assuming  the  form  of  a 
cancer  stroma  and  the  epithelium  of 
the  spaces  taking  on  the  -active  growth 
of  a  true  carcinoma.    Many  of  these  variations  may  occur  in  different  part.s 
of  the  same  growth. 

Symptoms. — These  tumours  are  most  common  in  young  adults  or  middle- 


Pig.  954.— Adenoma  of  the  Testicle.  The  external 
covering  is  the  tunica  vaginalis  ;  the  next  layer 
is  the  tunica  albuginea ;  the  thin  imperfect 
layer  under  this  is  the  tubular  substance  of  the 
testicle  spread  out  oxev  the  true  capsule  of  the 
tumour. 


Fig.  955.— Section  of  an  Adenoma  of  the  Testicle  showing  the  cysts,  the  embryonic  interstitial 

tissue  and  the  columns  of  cartilage. 

aged  men,  and  are  often  attributed  to  a  blow.  They  cause  a  steady  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  testicle,  unaccompanied  by  paiu  or  tenderness.  Their 
growth  is  of  varying  rapidity,  but  they  often  take  a  year  or  more  to  attain 
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I  any  considerable  size.   They  are  firm  and  elastic,  and  ^-f^^^^^f^^^tZ 
J  nncommonly  be  detected  in  them.    The  cord  is  unaffected  t,  1  a  late  per  od 
unless  they  become  malignant.   The  epididymis  is  early  flattened  out  by  the 
giwth  and  cannot  be  recognized.    If  not  removed  they  may  attain  a  ve  y 
,  Ireat  size,  and  at  last  the  skin  covering  them  may  give  way  and  the  growth 

I  may  f  ungate  and  bleed.  .  -i. 

iiagnosis.-The  tumour  is  distinguished  from  hydrocele  by  its  want  of 


translucency,  its  more  globular  form  and  its  weight.  All  doubt  may  be  cleared 
up  by  an  exploratory  puncture. 

Treatment.— The  only  treatment  is  early  removal,  always  preceded  by  an 
incision  into  the  mass  to  make  sure  that  it  is  not  a  hsematocele  or  a  hydrocele. 

.  Enchondroma  of  the  Testicle— Cartilage,  as  before  stated,  is  almost 
always  present  in  the  adenoma  of  the  testis.  It  may,  however,  appear  alone, 
in  larger  or  smaller  nodules,  or  infiltrating  the  gland.  It  usually  commences 
in  the  body,  and  may  invade  the  epididymis.  According  to  Cornil  and 
Eanvier,  whenever  it  reaches  any  considerable  size  it  is  no  longer  purely 
cartilaginous,  but  is  mixed  with  sarcoma  tissue  and  complicated  with  cysts,  so 
that  both  clinically  and  pathologically  it  merges  into  the  disease  just  described 
as  cystic  sarcoma. 

Fibroma  has  been  recorded,  but  is  of  extremely  rare  occurrence. 

Dermoid  Cysts  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  testicle,  usually  in  the 
body  of  the  gland,  causing  atrophy  of  the  tubular  substance  by  their  pressure. 
They  are  of  course  congenital,  but  are  of  very  slow  growth,  and  may  not  be 
noticed  till  adult  hfe.  They  usually  contain  turbid  fluid  or  an  atheromatous 
pulp,  often  mixed  with  hairs.  In  other  cases  they  may  lie  outside  the  gland 
in  contact  with  the  epididymis.  A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  University 
College  Hospital  lately  in  which  the  cyst,  which  was  about  the  size  of  the 
normal  gland,  lay  in  contact  with  the  globus  minor.  It  was  dissected  away 
without  injuring  the  gland,  and  was  probably  a  scrotal  dermoid  which  had 
become  adherent  to  the  epididymis. 

In  other  cases  fcetal  remains  may  be  found  in  the  cyst.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  tumours  that  I  have  seen  was  under  the  care  of  the  late 
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John  Marshall  The  diseased  organ,  which  was  about  the  size  of  an 
ostrich  s  egg,  and  felt  partly  solid  and  partly  fluid,  was  found  after  remo 
to  be  composed  of  a  large  cyst  filled  with  an  oily  fluid,  like  melted  butter 
which  sohdihed  on  cooling.  After  removal  Marshall  found  that  the  ^ 
contained  some  foetal  cUlms,  and  it  was  doubtless  of  an  embryonic  charactcT 
Ihe  patient,  who  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  had  been  affected  with  tlK^ 
tumour  from  early  infancy. 

Malignant  TuMouiis.-Sarcoma  of  the  testicle  without  the  presence  of 
the  cysts  just  described  is  not  very  common.  It  is  indistingm'shable  fro,,, 
cancer  before  removal,  presenting  the  same  rapid  growth,  and  softness  of 
structure,  giving  rise  to  a  smooth  elastic  globular  or  oval  enlargement  of  the 
testicle.  It  IS  usually  met  with  in  younger  subjects  than  cancer,  sometime 
even  in  young  children. 

Its  microscopic  structure  varies.  Small  round-celled  sarcoma  is  by  far  the 
most  common  variety,  and  often  runs  a  very  malignant  course.  Myxo-sarcoma 
with  large  spindle  cells  intermixed  with  it,  has  been  described.  In  very 
rare  cases  tumours  containing  striated  muscular  fibres  mixed  with  spindle 
cells  have  been  found  in  the  testicle.  They  exactly  resemble  the  congenital 
tumours  of  the  same  stracture  met  with  in  connexion  with  the  kidney. 

The  Treatment  consists  in  early  removal  of  the  gland  by  castration. 

Carcinoma  of  the  Testicle  not  unfrequently  occurs,  and  is  invariably  of 
the  soft  glandular  variety. 

Characters. — Cancer  of  the  testicle  most  commonly  occurs  in  the  first 
instance  in  the  body  of  that  organ,  rarely,  if  ever,  aflFecting  the  epididymis 
primarily.  The  ordinary  characters  of  encephaloid  are  always  well  marked  in 
this  affection  ;  and  the  tumour  eventually  fungates,  becoming  softened  and 
pulpy.  The  mass  on  section  is  soft,  pink  in  colour,  with  large  yellow  patches 
of  fatty  degeneration  scattered  through  it.  Its  substance  is  often  broken  down 
in  parts  by  hgemorrhage.  It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  it  from  a  soft  sarcoma 
without  microscopic  examination.  The  microscopic  structure  is  that  of  a  soft 
glandular  carcinoma.  The  stroma  is  small  in  amount  but  extremely  vascular, 
and  encloses  spaces  of  great  size  filled  with  large  cells  of  irregular  form. 

A  carcinoma  of  the  testicle  may  rapidly  attain  a  very  considerable  magni- 
tude, becoming  as  large  as  a  cocoa-nut  in  a  few  Aveeks  or  months.  When  of 
this  size  it  is,  of  course,  abundantly  supphed  with  blood-vessels  ;  consequently 
the  spermatic  artery  and  accompanying  veins  will  be  found  a  good  deal  dilated. 
The  lymphatic  glands  in  the  neighbourhood  speedily  become  enlarged,  as  may 
be  ascertained  by  deep  pressure  in  the  flank.  The  inguinal  glands  do  not  in 
general  become  afiected  until  the  skin  has  become  implicated  by  the  process 
of  the  disease.  It  is  then  also  that  the  cancerous  cachexia  rapidly  develops 
itself. 

The  Symptoms  of  carcinoma  of  the  testicle  are  usually  somewhat  obscure 
in  the  early  stages,  although  they  become  clearly  and  distinctly  developed  as 
the  disease  progresses.  It  is  most  commonly  met  with  after  middle  life.  The 
patient  first  complains  of  some  degree  of  dragging  pain  and  weight  in  one  of 
the  testes,  which  on  examination  will  be  found  to  be  indurated  and  enlarged, 
though  preserving  its  normal  shape.  The  enlargement  continues  until  the 
testicle  attains  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  duck's  egg,  being  somewhat 
tense  and  elastic,  but  smooth  and  heavy.  As  it  increases  in  size,  which  it 
usually  does  with  rapidity,  it  becomes  rounded  and  somewhat  doughy  or  pulpy 
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m  Darts  where  indeed,  it  may  almost  be  semi-fluctuating,  though  in  others  it 
\  111:1::^^. kn;bbed.    This  alteration  in  feel  is  partly  due  to  sottemng 

of  the  substance  of  the  tumour,  and  P-'tly^o/^s  malangMts  way^^^^^^^^ 
d  tunica  albuginea.    The  scrotum  is  much  distended,  ^^^^ened,  and  p^^^^^^^^^ 
,  and  become^s  covered  by  a  network  of  tortuous  vems  ;  the  cord  " 
D  somewhat  enlarged,  hard,  and  knotty.    As  the  disease  advances,  the  scrotum 
becomes  adherent  at  some  of  the  softened  parts,  ulceration  takes  Pjace,  and  a 
fungus  projects,  which  presents  all  the  characteristic  signs  of  f  f  ^f/J 

it  does  not  commonly  happen,  however,  that  the  disease  is  allowed  to  go  so  fa 
:  as  this  before  removal.  The  pain  is  not  very  severe  at  first,  bu  after  a  time 
^  assumes  a  lancinating  character,  extending  up  the  cord  and  into  he  loms 
«  Treatment.-The  only  treatment  of  any  avail  m  cancer  ot  the  testicle  is 
9  the  removal  of  the  diseased  organ.  This  operation  is  not  performed  so  much 
J  with  the  view  of  curing  the  patient  of  his  disease,  which  will  probably  return 
'  in  the  lymphatic  glands  or  in  some  internal  organ,  as  of  affording  temporary 
i  relief  from  the  suffering  and  encumbrance  of  the  enlarged  testicle,  it  is 
,  therefore  an  operation  of  expediency,  and  should  be  done  only  m  tnose  cases 
'  in  which  the  disease  is  limited  to  the  testicle,  the  cord  being  free  and  the 
1  glands  not  evidently  involved  ;  so  that,  if  recurrence  take  place,  it  may  not 
;  be  a  very  speedy  one. 

An  Undescended  Testis  may  become  the  seat  of  a  tumour,  just  as  it  may 
be  affected  by  inflammation.  The  combination  of  malposition  of  the  organ 
and  a  tumour  is  necessarily  rare.  But  its  possible  occurrence  must  be  borne 
'  m  mind  by  the  Surgeon,  as  it  may  lead  to  the  necessity  of  an  operation  for 
the  removal  of  the  diseased  mass  from  the  inguinal  canal.  Cases  of  this  kind 
are  recorded  by  Storks  and  J.  M.  Arnott.  The  tumour  in  the  first  case  was 
as  large  as  a  cocoa-nut ;  in  the  second  as  a  man's  fist.  Both  were  medullary. 
The  operation  consists  in  exposing  the  tumour  by  a  free  incision— if  necessary, 
carried  through  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique— opening  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis, enucleating  the  mass,  and  tying  with  care  the  shortened  spermatic  cord, 
which  would  probably  be  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  operation.  The  possible 
co-existence  of  a  congenital  hernia  must  be  remembered.  But  it  is  remarkable 
that  peritonitis  does  not  appear  to  be  the  chief  danger  of  this  operation.  In 
neither  of  the  cases  above  referred  to  did  it  occur,  the  patient  dying  of  erysi- 
pelas in  Arnott's  case  ;  of  recurrent  cancer,  a  year  after  the  operation,  in  that 
of  Storks. 

SOLID    TUMOURS    OF    THE    SPERMATIC  CORD. 

Fatty  Tumours  are  not  very  uncommon.  They  most  commonly  occur  as 
small  isolated  masses  near  the  inguinal  ring.  They  grow  slowly  and  are  of  no 
importance  except  from  their  resemblance  to  hernia.  The  tumour  can  be 
pushed  through  the  external  ring,  but  it  has  no  impulse  on  coughing,  nor  is 
there  the  characteristic  slip  and  gurgle  of  a  hernia  as  it  goes  back.  Large 
.  lipomata  invading  the  scrotum  as  Avell  as  the  cord  have  also  been  recorded. 
Fibromata  and  Myxomata  of  the  Cord  have  been  recorded,  but  are 
merely  pathological  curiosities. 

Sarcomata  have  also  been  met  with  in  this  region. 
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OPE3RA.TION    OF  CASTRATION. 

This  operation  may  be  required  for  the  various  non-malignant  affections  of 
the  testicle  that  have  resisted  ordinary  constitutional  and  local  treatment  L 
have  become  sources  of  great  annoyance  and  discomfort  to  the  patient  •  in  h 
early  forms  of  malignant  disease,  also,  it  may  advantageously  be  practised 
Before  the  opemtion  he  parts  should  be  thoroughly  shaved,  the  skin  cleans  d 
and  a  carbolized  towel  applied  for  two  or  three  hours.    The  patient  should 
lying  on  his  back  on  a  suitable  table,  and  the  parts  around  the  seat  of  th. 
incision  should  be  covered  with  towels  wrung  out  in  1  in  20  carbolic  lotici 
ihe  Surgeon  should  stand  on  the  same  side  as  the  testicle  to  be  removed  and 
should  grasp  it  at  its  posterior  part  with  his  left  hand,  in  order  to  make  the 
scrotum  m  front  of  it  tense.    The  incision  should  extend  from  the  external 
abdominal  ring  to  the  lower  end  of  the  scrotum.    If  the  operation  is  bein.. 
performed  for  malignant  disease  the  incision  will  have  to  be  extended  upward^ 
m  order  that  the  inguinal  canal  may  be  opened  and  the  cord  reached  at  as  high 
a  level  as  possible.    If  the  disease,  as  often  occurs  in  tuberculous  cases  has 
involved  the  skin,  the  affected  part  must  be  included  between  two  curved 
incisions,  meeting  above  and  below  at  the  points  already  indicated.    By  a 
few  touches  with  a  broad-bladed  scalpel,  whilst  the  skin  is  kept  upon 
the  stretch,  the  tumour  is  separated  from  its  scrotal  attachments,  and 
left  connected  merely  by  the  cord,  which  must  then  be  divided.    In  some 
cases  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  expose  and  divide  the  cord  in  the  first 
instance  before  dissecting  out  the  tumour  from  the  scrotum,  as  in  this  way  a 
better  command  over  it  is  obtained.    The  divismi  of  the  cord  constitutes  the 
most  important  part  of  the  operation,  for,  unless  care  be  taken,  it  may  retract 
into  the  inguinal  canal  and  bleed  freely.    This  accident  is  best  prevented  by 
separating  the  cord  cleanly  from  the  sheath— more  especially  the  cremasteric 
fascia — and  seizing  it  with  clamp  forceps  above  the  point  at  which  the  ligature 
is  to  be  applied.    The  simplest  method  of  ligature  consists  in  transfixing  the 
cord  with  an  aneurysm  needle  and  tying  the  two  halves  separately  with  stout 
silk,  the  ends  of  which  are  for  the  present  left  long.    The  cord  is  next  divided 
about  half  an  inch  below  the  hgatures,  and  it  is  then  allowed  to  retract 
slightly,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  ligatures  are  efficiently  applied  and 
that  bleeding  is  not  being  prevented  merely  by  traction.    If  no  oozing  takes 
place  from  the  stump  it  is  drawn  gently  down  into  view  and  the  ends  of  the 
ligatures  cut  off". 

Another  method  consists  in  picking  up  the  vessels  separately  in  forci- 
pressure  forceps,  and  applying  a  fine  ligature  to  each.  The  veins  must 
be  tied  as  well  as  the  arteries.  The  arteries  requiring  ligature  are  usually 
the  spermatic,  the  cremasteric,  and  the  artery  of  the  vas.  The  spermatic 
artery  will  be  found  in  front,  and  the  artery  of  the  vas  deferens  behind. 
This  method,  which  is  far  more  tedious  than  simple  transfixion,  has  been 
supposed  to  be  followed  by  less  pain  than  when  the  nerves  of  the  cord 
are  included  in  the  ligature.  I  have  not,  however,  found  that  much  pain  is 
complained  of  after  the  ligature  en  masse,  and  in  castration  for  malignant 
disease  this  method  certainly  has  the  advantage  that  it  allows  the  Surgeon  to 
divide  the  cord  at  a  higher  level  than  he  would  otherwise  do,  especially  if  the 
incision  be  prolonged  upwards  and  outwards,  and  the  inguinal  canal  opened. 

In  castration  for  tuberculous  disease  it  is  better  to  separate  the  vas  deferens 
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from  the  other  constituents  of  the  cord  and  w  divide  it  separately.  If  it  be 
ftnd  diseased  it  maybe  drawn  down  and  a  further  piece  removed  m  the 
hnrip  of  o-ettins:  above  the  disease.  , 

A  te  number  of  vessels  usually  require  ligature  m  the  sci-otum.  Al 
bleed  n'^from  this  source  must  be  very  thoroughly  arrested,  otherwise  the 
loose  tissues  of  the  scrotum  may  become  distended  with  extravasated  blood 

1st  be  accurately  closed  with  sutures  and  a  drainage-tube  inserted  at  its 

Therfis  one  danger  that  may  occur  in  castration  in  children.  It  is  that  in 
younrsuSect  tt  F^^^^^^^  testis  may  not  be  obUtei-ated  and  th^ 

Ihus  the  peritoneum'  may  be  opened  up  into  the  wound  on  dmdmg  the  cord. 
En  one  case  I  have  known  this  condition  lead  to  fatal  peritonitis. 

In  some  cases  considerable  induration  and  tenderness  persist  m  the  position 
of  the  stump  of  the  divided  cord,  and  occasionally  the  ligatures  se  up 
Citation,  and  may  lead  to  a  small  abscess,  which  refuses  to  heal  until  the 
ligatures  have  come  away.  After  castration  for  tubercu bus  disease  a  chiwc 
abscess  may  form  around  the  cord,  probably  as  the  result  of  the  vas  deferens 
having  been  diseased  above  the  point  of  division. 

GENERAL   DIAGNOSIS    OF    SCROa?AL  TUMOURS. 

The  diao-nosis  of  scrotal  tumours  is  not  only  of  considerable  importance,  but 
is  often  attended  with  very  great  difficulty  ;  the  more  so,  as  they  are  frequently 
associated  with  one  another,  so  that  much  tact  and 
care  are  required  to  discriminate  their  true  nature. 
Thus,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  hydrocele  and 
a  hernia  ;  a  hydrocele  and  a  varicocele  ;  or  these 
affections  co-existing  with  a  solid  tumour  of  the 
testicle.  In  other  cases,  again,  as  in  Fig.  957,  a 
carcinomatous  tumour  may  co-exist  with  a  hydro- 
cele of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  with  an  encysted 
hydrocele  of  the  cord  ;  and  the  different  forms  of 
hydrocele  may  occur  together. 

Tumours  of  the  scrotum  may,  from  a  diagnostic 
point  of  view,  be  divided  into  two  distinct  classes : — 
1,  the  Reducible  ;  and  2,  the  Irreducible. 

1.  Reducible  Tumours.— These  are  Hernia, 
Congeuital  Hydrocele,  Diffuse  Hydrocele  of  the 
Cord,  and  Varicocele  ;  in  all  of  which  the  swelling 
can  be  made  to  disappear  more  or  less  completely 
by  pressure  and  by  the  patient  lying  down ;  re- 
appearing on  the  removal  of  the  pressure,  or  on  his  assuming  the  erect 
posture.     The  mode  in  which  the  tumour  disappears  tends  greatly  to 
estabhsh  its  diagnosis  ;  though  the  general  character  of  the  swelling,  and  the 
histoiy  of  the  case,  afford  important  collateral  evidence  on  this  point. 

a.  In  Hernia  there  are  the  ordinary  signs  of  this  affection,  such  as  impulse 
on  coughing,  &c.  On  reducing  the  tumour,  it  will  be  found  that  its  return 
into  the  abdomen  is  accompanied  by  a  gurgling  noise,  and  by  the  sudden  slip 
upwards  of  an  evidentiy  solid  body.    In  the  other  reducible  tumours,  tiie 


Pig.  957. — Carciuoma  of  the  Tes- 
ticle with  Hydroceles  of  the  Tunica 
Vaginalis  and  of  the  Cord. 
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diminution  and  eventual  disappearance  under  pressure  are  more  gradual  an.l 
there  is  no  reduction  of  the  mass  as  a  whole.  ' 

h.  The  gradual  squeezing  out  of  the  contents  of  a  Congenital  Hydrocele 
together  with  its  translucency,  and  the  early  age  at  wiiich  it  occurs,  will 
establish  its  true  character.    It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  hernise  in 
very  young  infants  may  be  translucent  if  the  gut  contains  little  or  no  fffical 
matter. 

c.  In  the  Diffuse  Hydrocele  of  the  Cord  there  is  a  uniform  semi-fluctuat- 
ing swelling  in  and  near  the  ring  ;  in  which,  however,  there  is  no  gurglino^, 
&c.,  no  complete  reduction,  nor  sudden  disappearance,  as  in  hernia.  It  is  albo 
less  defined,  and  has  a  less  distinct  impulse  on  coughing. 

d.  Varicocele  may  always  be  distinguished  by  its  pyramidal  shape,  and  its 
knotted,  soft,  and  irregular  feel.  After  being  reduced  when  the  patient  lies 
down,  it  will,  when  he  stands  up,  fill  again,  even  though  the  Surgeon  compress 
the  external  ring  with  his  fingers.  This  sign,  which  distinguishes  it  from  a 
hernia,  occurs  also  in  congenital  hydrocele  ;  from  which,  however,  the  varico- 
cele may  be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  translucency,  the  want  of  fluctua- 
tion, and  the  general  feel  of  the  tumour.  i 

2.  Irreducible  Scrotal  Tumours  are  of  various  kinds  :  such  as  Omental 
Hernia,  Hydrocele,  Hgematocele,  the  various  forms  of  Solid  Enlargement  of 
the  Testicle.  These  tumours,  though  presenting  certain  characters  in  common, 
yet  differ  somewhat  in  the  predominance  of  particular  signs.  Thus,  the  shape 
of  the  tumour  is  usually  pyriform  in  hydrocele,  globular  in  hematocele,  and 
oval  in  enlargement  of  the  testicle  ;  though  this  is  subject  to  much  variation. 
The  weight  is  least  in  hydrocele  and  greatest  in  solid  enlargement,  propor- 
tionately to  the  size  of  the  tumour.  The  characters  of  the  surface  present 
considerable  differences,  being  smooth  and  tense  in  hydrocele  and  haematocele  ; 
often  irregular,  hard,  or  knotted  in  the  other  varieties.  The  rapidity  of  the 
formation  of  the  tumour  is  greatest  in  hsematocele. 

a.  Irreducible  Scrotal  Hernia  may  be  recognised  by  its  irregular  feel,  by 
its  impulse  on  coughing,  by  its  occupying  the  canal  and  concealing  the  cord, 
and  by  the  testicle  being  distinctly  perceptible  below  it. 

1).  Hydrocele  of  the  Tunica  Vaginalis  is  recognizable  by  its  trans- 
lucency ;  and  the  amount  of  opacity  conjoined  with  this  will  enable  the 
Surgeon  to  distinguish  the  degree  of  enlargement  of  the  testis,  which  is 
conjoined  with  it. 

c.  In  Haematocele  the  tumour  is  of  sudden  or  rapid  formation,  somewhat 
globular,  opaque,  but  not  very  heavy  or  hard,  and  smooth  upon  the  surface. 

d.  In  Solid  Enlargements  of  the  Testicle  the  tumour  is  heavy  for 
its  size,  fi'equently  globular  or  irregular  in  shape,  sometimes  knobbed,  and 
usually  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  dragging  pain  in  the  groin,  and  frequently 
with  some  enlargement  of  the  cord. 

In  these  three  forms  of  scrotal  tumour,  viz.,  hydrocele,  haematocele,  and 
solid  enlargement  of  the  testicle,  the  diagnosis  can  always  be  made  at  once 
from  hernia,  by  the  Surgeon  feeling  the  cord  free  above  the  tumour. 

The  point  of  most  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  solid  enlargements  of  the 
testicle  is  to  distinguish  the  malignant  tumours,  sarcoma  and  cancer,  from 
other  forms  of  disease.  In  malignant  tumours,  the  rapidity  of  growth,  the 
softness  and  elasticity  of  the  mass,  the  implication  of  one  testis  only,  and  the 
early  enlargement  of  the  cord,  with  its  indurated  and  knobbed  condition,  are 
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cachexia,  will  poiat  to  the  malignant  nature  of  the  tumom.    J"  '^J^^;  "J 
doubt  and  difficulty  an  exploratory  puncture  ma,y  'JV^^^^^^^^^^ 
of  the  .rrooTe  in  the  needle  or  of  the  fine  cannula  will  probably  determine  tne 
,  tote  oTthe^i!^^^^^   I„  „,„re  than  one  instance,  in  wh  ch  there  was  much 
"^1  have  seen  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  cleared  up  m  this  way. 

SPEEMATORBHCEA   AND  IMPOTENCE. 

Various  forms  of  debility,  of  loss  of  power,  or  of  irregularity  of  action  in 
the  re"organs  of  the  male,  are  confounded  together  under  the  terms 
i  Spermltorrhcea  and  Impotence.    These  conditions  require  a  more  careful 
Sration  on  the  part  of  the  educated  Surgeon  tl-n  they  have  hitherto 
received,  as  their  existence  is  a  source  of  much  distress  to  the  sufferer.  They 
,  are  certainly  one  cause  of  conjugal  unhappiness,  leading  perhaps  to  infidelity 
,  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  and  occasionally  even  to  suicide  of  the  husband. 
These  affections,  which  are  of  extreme  frequency  amongst  all  classes  ot  the 
oommunity,  have  scarcely  received  that  attention  on  the  part  of  the  profession 
o-enerally  which  their  importance  deserves  ;  the  unfortunate  sufferers  thus  are 
too  often  driven  into  the  hands  of  those  pestilent  quacks  who  flourish  m  the 
metropolis,  and  infest  almost  every  town  in  the  country,  by  whom  they  are 
not  unfrequently  ruined  in  health  as  well  as  in  purse. 

The  Sexual  Melancholia  that  accompanies  these  conditions  is  one  of  their 
more  striking  characteristics.  The  patient  is  languid  in  manner,  depressed  m 
spirits,  his  countenance  is  pale  and  haggard,  eye  dull,  expression  listless,  and  he 
is  devoid  of  all  energy.  He  takes  no  interest  in  the  ordmaiy  affairs  of  life,  his 
whole  thoughts  are  concentrated  on  his  own  condition,  and  he  feels  himself 
degraded  as  being  unfit  for  that  duty  which  is  alike  the  first  and  the  lowest 
of  man.  This  state  of  mind  is  commonly  the  result  of  some  local  irritation  or 
disease,  re-acting  on  a  morbidly  sensitive  nervous  system  ;  and  on  examination, 
the  Surgeon  will  commonly  find  some  local  condition  that  has  been  the  start- 
ing-point of  the  mental  malady.  Balanitis,  phimosis,  or  varicocele  in  the  male 
are  common  occasioning  causes.  But  the  most  frequent  direct  exciting  cause 
is  undoubtedly  masturbation. 

We  may  recognize  at  least  three  distinct  varieties  of  generative  debility  in 
the  male,  which  may  in  some  cases  amount  to  actual  impotence  :  1,  True 
Spei-matorrhoea,  or  Seminal  Flux  ;  2,  Spasmodic  Spermatorrhoea,  or  Sperma- 
tospasmos  ;  and,  3,  Aspermia,  or  Want  of  Seminal  Secretion. 

1.  True  Spermatorrhoea,  or  Seminal  Flux,  is  rare,  and  is  met  with 
ohiefly  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thu'ty.  It  is  commonly  the  conse- 
quence of  masturbation,  or  of  debihty  of  the  generative  organs  induced  by 
gonorrhoea,  or  of  the  continued  struggle  to  repress  the  natural  sexual  desires 
by  a  life  of  enforced  continence.  In  this  condition  there  is  a  mixture  of 
irritability  and  of  debihty.  The  generative  organs  are  excited  by  slight 
emotional  causes,  or  by  trivial  and  ordinary  physical  stimuli — a  thought,  a 
look,  a  word,  the  movement  of  a  carriage,  the  effort  of  straining  at  stool,  will 
excite  the  secretion  of  the  testes,  which  the  debilitated  state  of  the  parts  allows 
to  escape  with  a  feeble  ejaculatory  effort,  or  in  a  kind  of  leakage  of  a  few 
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drops  from  the  urethra.  In  the  sh'ghter  cases,  and  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
malady,  these  emissions  take  place  but  occasionally— three  or  four  times  a 
week,  chiefly  in  the  morning,  in  the  mid-state  between  waking  and  sleeping, 
and  are  preceded  by  an  erection.  In  the  more  advanced  stages,  the  emissions 
occur  once  or  oftener  in  the  twenty-fonr  hours  without  an  erection  ;  the 
semen  at  last,  when  discharged,  flowing  back  into  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
escaping  with  each  discharge  of  the  urine,  or  being  squeezed  out  after  defeca- 
tion. The  patient's  physical  and  mental  state  becomes  seriously  implicated  ir) 
these  more  advanced  cases  of  true  spermatorrha3a.  His  countenance  is  pallid, 
ana3mic,  and  sallow  ;  his  features  are  drawn,  their  expression  is  listless  ;  his 
eyes  lifeless  ;  his  spirits  depressed,  often  to  the  lowest  depths  of  despondency 
and  despair.  Connexion  is  impracticable,  as  the  discharge  of  semen  takes 
place  either  before  erection  occurs,  or  without  its  occurrence. 

Diagnosis.— The  first  point  in  making  a  diagnosis  is  to  ascertain  that 
there  is  some  real  disease,  and  that  the  patient  is  not  merely  the  subject  of 
hypochondriasis  or  sexual  melancholia.  Various  conditions  are  mistaken  for 
spermatorrhoea  by  a  nervous  patient.  The  white  discharge  of  phosphates  oc- 
curring at  the  end  of  micturition  (p.  1029),  when  the'urine  is  alkaline  in  some 
forms  of  dyspepsia,  is  often  believed  by  the  patient  to  be  seminal  fluid  ;  and 
as  this  condition  is  frequently  accompanied  by  the  languor  of  dyspepsia,  and 
is  common  in  those  who  sit  up  too  late  at  night  and  overwork  themselves,  this 
harmless  condition  may  give  rise  to  the  deepest  mental  depression. 

Prostatorrhoea  (p.  1140)  is  very  apt  to  be  confounded  with  spermatorrhoea  ; 
but  the  diagnosis  may  always  be  eflFected  by  a  microscopical  examination  of 
the  discharge. 

An  occasional  involuntary  emission  is  not  spermatorrhoea.  It  is  common  to 
young  men  of  excitable  temperament,  and  is  often  the  occasion  of  much 
groundless  alarm.  It  occurs  at  that  period  of  life  when  the  generative  power 
is  at  its  highest  development.  It  is  simply  the  result  of  a  hypersecretion  of 
the  testes  and  overflow  of  the  semen.  For  it,  early  and  congenial  marriage 
is  the  only  remedy.  Unless  this  be  adopted,  Nature  will  assert  herself. 
"Naturam  expellas  furca,  tamen  usque  recurret." 

The  escape  of  a  small  quantity  of  seminal  fluid  from  the  vesiculs  seminales 
while  straining  at  stool  is  of  common  occurrence  in  young  men  leading  a 
continent  life  ;  it  need  cause  no  anxiety,  and  requires  no  treatment  beyond 
a  purge  and  a  cold  hip-bath . 

Frequent  nocturnal  emissions  in  many  cases  are  merely  a  symptom  of 
dyspepsia,  the  languid  feelings  of  which  the  patient  complains  being  very 
often  due  to  this  much  more  than  to  the  loss  of  semen.  The  loss  of  semen  by 
an  involuntary  emission  causes  no  more  depression  than  a  corresponding  loss 
during  coition,  and  if  occurring  not  more  than  twice  a  week  has  no  evil  effect. 
It  is  the  constipation  and  dyspepsia  accompanying  it  that  are  the  real  source 
of  the  symptoms. 

Treatment. — The  curative  treatment  of  true  spermatorrhoea  should  consist 
in  giving  tone  to,  and  in  lessening  the  irritability  of,  the  genito-urinary 
organs.  With  this  view,  the  preparations  of  iron,  phosphorus,  nux  vomica, 
and  cantharides  will  be  found  the  most  effective.  The  syrup  of  the  phosphate 
of  iron  and  strychnine,  or  the  tincture  of  the  perchloride  of  iron,  in  combina- 
tion with  those  of  nux  vomica  and  cantharides,  will  be  found  of  the  greatest 
service.    But  under  any  form  of  treatment  the  cure  will  be  slow,  and  long- 
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continued  perseverance  in  the  use  of  remedies  is  imperatively  necessary  In 
add       toTe^  means  the  cold  hip-bath  should  be  assiduously  employed^ 
This   he  patient  should  use  every  night  and  mornmg  ;  remain  ng^^^^^^^ 
first  for  about  three  minutes,  but  gi-adually  mcreasmg  the  time  of  imm^^^^ 
Til  or  fifteen.  In  some  cases  the  cold  shower-bath  — 

fhpn  should  be  nreferred.  The  patient  must  sleep  on  a  hard  mattiess,  oe 
feKverer^^^  ™PP-     Some  satisfactory  mental  oocupat.on 

shou  d  To  proYided,  or  travelling  it  possible.  These  means,  useful  as 
fd  unctsXiU  /rhowever,  cure  the  patient.    For  this  purpose,  the  loca 

rr  S  t  must  be  removed  by  the  application  of  nitrate  of  sdver  to  the 
nrosta  io  and  bulbous  portions  of  the  urethra.    It  will  usually  be  found  that 
teet  arood  deal  of  tenderness  in  these  situations,  felt  on  pressing  upon  the 
rrS^im,'or  on  passing  an  instrument  into  the  urethra,  when,  as  the  pom 
ertevs  the  bulb,  the  patient  will  suffer  much  pain.    The  continuance  of  this 

r°  ion  certaiily  keeps  up  the  seminal  emissions,  and  thus  maintains  the 
debiUty  of  the  genital  organs,  and  the  nervous  irritability,  that  are  so  charac- 
teristic of  these  cases.  It  may  most  effectually  be  remedied  by  the  application 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  as  originally  recommended  by  Lallemand.  I  have  employed. 


Fig.  958.— Syringe-catheter  for  applying  Caustic  to  the  Urethra. 


with  much  advantage  in  such  cases,  the  instrument  here  figured  (Fig.  958). 
It  consists  of  a  silver  catheter,  having  about  a  dozen  minute  apertures  near 
the  end.    In  the  interior  is  contained  a  slender  piece  of  sponge,  about  two 
inches  long,  fixed  to  the  expanded  end  of  a  firm  stylet  that  moves  with  the 
catheter.    The  instrument  is  charged  by  filling  the  sponge  with  some  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  by  withdrawing  the  stylet.    It  may  then  be  well  oiled  ; 
and,  being  passed  down  to  the  spot  to  be  cauterized,  the  solution  is  forced  out 
of  the  aperture  by  pushing  down  the  rod,  which  compresses  the  sponge.  I 
have  found  this  syringe-catheter  far  safer  and  more  manageable  than  Lalle- 
mand's  or  any  other  porte-caustiques  that  act  by  protruding  a  spoon  or  sponge, 
which  is  apt  to  be  grasped  by  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  part, 
often  being  returned  with  difficulty  into  the  shaft,  and  not  without  risk  of 
lacerating  the  mucous  membrane.    I  generally  use  a  solution  of  the  strength 
of  5j  of  the  nitrate  to  an  ounce  of  water  ;  though  sometimes  only  a  half  or  a 
third  of  this  strength  can  be  borne.    The  application  usually  occasions  a 
good  deal  of  irritation  for  a  time,  sometimes  even  a  muco-purulent  discharge, 
and  can  be  repeated  only  at  intervals  of  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight.  Any 
undue  amount  of  irritation,  particularly  after  the  application,  must  be  sub- 
dued by  ordinary  treatment.    After  the  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  used  two  or 
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three  times,  the  treatment  may  be  advuntageouBly  continued  by  passinj--  twice  a 
week  a  similar  instrument  charged  witli  glycerine  of  tannin.  This  acts  as  an 
admirable  astringent,  and  often  acts  better  than  the  nitrate. 

2.  Spasmodic  Spermatorrhoea,  or  Spermatospasmos,  more  frequently 
occurs  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  forty.  It  is  frequently  predisposed 
to  by  residence  in  a  warm  climate,  or  by  the  existence  of  some  disease  about 
the  generative  organs,  such  as  stricture,  varicocele,  neuralgia  testis,  &c.  In 
these  cases  there  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  seminal  flux  ;  but  complete  con- 
nexion cannot  be  effected,  as  erection  and  ejaculation  are  either  simultaneous 
acts  or  the  erection  partially  subsides  before  the  emission  takes  place.  Thig 
form  of  generative  debility  is  often  as  much  dependent  on  mental  as  on  purely 
physical  causes. 

Treatment.— This  is  a  condition  of  irritability  rather  than  of  debility.  It 
often  occurs  in  strong  and  otherwise  healthy  men,  accustomed  to  field-sports 
and  out-of-door  exercises.  There  is  no  evidence  of  anaemia  or  of  debility  of 
any  kind.  Hence  tonics  are  not  necessary.  The  remedy  most  to  be  relied 
upon  is  bromide  of  potassium  in  doses  of  20  to  30  grains,  with  cold  bathing, 
and,  perhaps,  when  there  is  urethral  irritation,  blisters  to  the  perinseum  and 
along  the  penis,  and  belladonna  to  the  interior  of  the  urethra.  In  addition  t(^ 
these  means,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  enjoin  moderation  in  food  and 
drink,  and  above  all,  avoidance  of  alcoholic  stimulants. 

3.  Impotence  arising  from  absence  of  all  sexual  desire  or  power,  or  from 
premature  decay  of  that  power,  is  not  unfrequently  met  with,  and  often  in 
individuals  who  are  otherwise  strong  and  healthy ;  sometimes,  indeed,  in 
those  endowed  with  great  muscular  power,  and  much  given  to  athletic 
exercises.  This  want  of  sexual  desire  may  be  looked  upon  in  many  instances 
as  a  natural  deficiency  in  the  organization  of  the  individual,  for  which  treat- 
ment can  do  little.  In  other  cases  it  arises  from  exhaustion  of  the  nervous 
system  by  habitual  physical  or  mental  over-exertion,  by  excessive  sexual 
indulgence,  over-training,  or  study  carried  to  an  injurious  degree.  Complete 
absence  of  seminal  secretion — Aspermia — except  in  cases  of  atrophy  or  absence 
of  the  testes,  must  be  especially  rare.  In  a  patient  of  mine  who  died  at  54 
years  of  age,  and  who,  according  to  his  own  and  his  wife's  account,  had  been 
completely  impotent  for  twenty-four  years,  spermatozoa  iu  considerable 
quantities  were  after  death  found  in  the  testes,  which  were  carefully  examined 
with  the  view  of  asceiiaining  whether  they  ever  secreted  semen.  Retention  of 
both  testicles,  or  atrophy  of  both  glands  from  mumps,  may  cause  impotence. 
Temporary  impotence  from  nervousness  is  not  uncommonly  met  with  in  young 
men  immediately  after  marriage.  In  these  cases  the  treatment  recommended 
by  Astley  Cooper,  of  ordering  some  harmless  medicine,  and  forbidding  the 
patient  to  attempt  connexion,  will  usually  be  effectual. 

Sterility  in  the  male  is  a  condition  that  has  attracted  some  amount  of 
attention  of  late  years.  It  is,  of  course,  not  unfrequently  connected  with,  and  is 
probably  dependent  on,  the  same  conditions  that  give  rise  to  the  various  forms 
of  sexual  debility  that  have  just  been  described.  But  it  may  occur  inde- 
pendently of  any  of  these  states — in  individuals,  indeed,  who  are  possessed  of 
a  very  considerable  amount  of  sexual  desire  and  vigour.  It  would  appear  to  be 
due  to  some  morbid  condition  of  the  seminal  fluid,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
spermatozoa  are  either  absent,  or  are  possessed  of  insufficient  vitality  to  effect 
impregnation.     The  causes  of  this  condition  are  very  obscure  ;  but  over- 
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i„au„encein  sexual  inte-^e  ap,.a.^  be  am  .^t^^^^^ 

It  would  seem  as  if  't<;\"f:'frLta  J  ^  "d*'" 

„f  procveative  power,  -t^''' ''j'^l'f  J,^""  He^^^^^^  in  the  Eaat,  or 

criminate  intercourse,  cannot  be  lestored    '^^"f^'  l  ^  „^ 

tbeir  Western  -f-^Vmr ^^^^^  ohronic  epl 

number  of  children,    -'^"""^st  The  only  rreateere*  that 

didjmitis  appeal,  to  be  tlie  "^^J'^^^^^'^t  fte  one 'case,  prolonged 
can  be  adopted  with  any  P«»f  f^;!,'""f ^  removal  of  local  disease 
avoidance  '^l^^^-^^^^  orthickening  or  condensa- 

rsrur:tr,ong^^^^^^  » s™^™' 

^'Sy  I^Xf^ra— ^^^^  the  penis  such  as  complete 
hyp^padL  S  more  rarely  from  the  size  of  the  male  organ  rendering 

"T^ctndJl:rn:flcarcelysaythat,in  the  treatment  of  that  general 
metocho  aT  hypochondriasis  which  accompanies  these  vanous  affections 
m"od  be  effected  by  means  that  directly  influence  the  spirits  and 
r  mental  condition  of  the  patient.  He  should  be  encouraged  to  trave  ,  to 
occuThtsTwith  healthy  out-door  pursuits  and  amusements  to  take 
reS  erd,  to  avoid  all  enervating  habits  ;  and,  above  all,  his  mmd 
hlddb^heered  by  the  hope  of  eventual  cure.  Should  th-  be  any  local 
disease,  such  as  balanitis,  phimosis,  or  varicocele,  that  should  be  subjeotea 
to  treatment  or  operation. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  FEMALE  GENERATIVE  ORGANS. 

By  W.  A.  MEREDITH,  CM.,  M.B. 

Some  important  surgical  affections  of  these  organs,  such  as  vesico-vaginal 
and  recto-vagmal  fistula,  lacerated  perineum,  &c.,  have  ah-eady  been  die- 
cussed.  Tiie  remaming  affections,  implicating  the  Vulva,  the  Vagina,  the 
Uterus,  and  the  Ovaries,  are  of  the  greatest  practical  interest  ;  but,  as  their 
l  ull  consideration  would  lead  me  far  beyond  the  limits  that  can  be  assigned  to 
them  in  this  work,  and  indeed,  belongs  to  another  department  of  Medicine  I 
must  content  myself  with  a  brief  indication  of  the  principal  surgical  points 
deserving  attention. 


INTEODUCTION    OF  INSTEUMENTS. 

Speculum  Vaginae.— Vaginal  specula  of  various  shapes  and  materials  are 
commonly  used  by  Surgeons.  For  examination  of  the  os  and  cervix  uteri, 
the  most  convenient  and  generally  adaptable  instrument  is 
the  ordinary  cylindrical  glass  speculum  (Fig.  959),  of  which 
the  inner  mirror-like  surface  reflects  a  strong  body  of  light 
into  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  It  has  the  additional  advantage 
of  being  readily  cleansed,  and  is  not  stained  by  iodine 
solutions.  A  similarly  shaped  instrument — made  of  box- 
wood— is  useful  for  the  protection  of  the  vaginal  wall 
during  application  of  the  actual  cautery  to  the  cervix.  For 
exploring  the  vaginal  canal  in  cases  of  fistula,  &c.,  recourse 
should  be  had  to  the  metal  duck-billed  speculum,  or  to  one 
or  other  of  the  bivalve  varieties  of  this  instrument. 

Introduction  of  the  Speculum  can  readily  be  effected 
without  unnecessary  exposure.  There  are  two  positions  in 
which  the  patient  may  conveniently  be  placed  for  this 
purpose.  In  the  first,  she  lies  upon  her  back  with  the  nates 
well  raised  and  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  bed  or  couch, 
■''chicai  sp^utof ■  apart,  and  her  feet  resting  on  two  chairs  ;  the 

Surgeon,  standing  or  sitting  in  front  of  her,  separates  the 
labia  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  his  left  hand, 
and  then  passes  the  speculum  gently  and  steadily  between  and  under  them, 
exerting  any  pressure  that  may  be  required  laclcivard  on  the  perinseum. 
This  position  is  in  some  ways  the  most  convenient  for  inspection,  and 
for  the  local  application  of  remedies;  but  it  is  often  objectionable  to  the 
patient,  as  it  appears  to  entail  much  exposure,  although  in  reality  it  need  not 
do  so.  The  other  mode  of  introducing  the  speculum,  which  should  always  be 
adopted  when  practicable,  consists  in  placing  the  patient  on  her  left  side  in 
the  semi-prone  position,  with  her  left  arm  drawn  backwards  beneath  her  and 
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.Srced  faMy  TL'tJ^X^U^o.  of  which  .a,  previous,,  have 

'''';r^:'c:^^^-i^^^T^^^^^''^^  is  often  required  iawious 
disers  :^^:^  operative  proeedures  involving 

of  women    It  should  be  introduced  without  exposure,  hy  the  aid  ot  toucn 
Le-the-  patieXng  on  her  back  with  the  'j-y  ^^^f  ^eTt 
separated.   The  Surgeon,  standing  at  the  right  side  «/, f   ^^'^Xrifte  a 
right  index  finger  within  the  orifice  of  the  vagina  ^''d  feels  the  methia  like^^ 
co°d  beneath  the  aroh  of  the  pubes ;  on  tracing  this  '^^^  "^^^^^^^^^^ 

nrinarius,  situated  immediately  above  the  vaginal  outlet  f,.^,'';^^ 
and  the  catheter,  held  in  his  left  hand,  is  then  shpped  into  'he  metMal  c^^^^^ 
along  the  paJmar  surface  of  his  right  forefinger    The  fe-"-  ^^'l^  ' 
as  generally  supplied,  has  the  disadvantage  of  not  readily  admitting  ot 


Fig.  960.— Self-retaining  Female  Catheter  (Vulcanite). 

thorough  cleansing  ;  and,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  ordinary  male  gum- 
elastic  catheter— No.  8  or  9— answers  equally  well.  Whichever  form  of 
instrument  be  employed,  it  should  be  thoroughly  flushed  through  with  plain 
water  immediately  after  use  in  order  to  ensure  the  removal  of  any  vaginal 
mucus  which  may  have  lodged  in  it,  and  be  subsequently  washed  in  some 
antiseptic  before  being  put  away.  When  in  constant  use,  as  after  certain 
operations,  the  catheter,  after  being  washed,  should  always  be  kept  immersed 
in  an  antiseptic  solution— of  1  in  20  carbolic  acid  in  the  case  of  a  metal 
instrument,"  or  of  1  in  1000  corrosive  sublimate  lotion  for  a  gum  elastic  one. 
For  cases  requiring  retention  of  a  catheter  within  the  bladder,  recourse  may 
be  had  to  the  instrument  here  depicted  (Fig.  960),  which  is  fitted,  when  in 
use,  with  a  length  of  rubber  tubing  through  which  the  urine  flows  into  a 
vessel  beneath  the  bed  containing  some  antiseptic  fluid. 

DISEASES    OF    THE    EXTEKNAL    OEGANS    AND  VAGINA. 

The  Vulva  is  liable  to  numerous  morbid  affections,  most  commonly  of 
inflammatory  origin. 

The  Labia  Majora,  when  involved  in  the  acuie  inflammaiion  accompany- 
ing an  attack  of  gonorrhoea,  especially  in  young,  fuU-blooded  women,  may 
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occasionally  become  the  seat  of  an  abscess  originating  in  the  vnlvo-vaginal 
gland  and  requn-ing  evacuation  by  a  Iree  incision  on  the  inner  ^Lspect  of  th  ' 
alfected  abnim     Chrome  mjlammaiion  of  specific  origin,  or  resulting  from  i 
prolong-cd  irri  ation  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  concealed  fissure  or  uloor  ' 
may  induce  a  kind  of  solid  oedema,  sometimes  leading  to  considerable  hy,.,  ,  : 
trophy  of  one  or  both  labia.    This  condition  is  usually  curable  in  its  earl.  . 
stage  by  removal  of  the  source  of  irritation  which  has  led  to  it ;  but  wh,  .  i 
ot  long  standing,  it  may  occasionally  necessitate  surgical  interference  Tl,.- 
disease  known  as  Noma  or  Gangrenous  Vulvitis,  occurring  in  youn  ^ 
badly-fed  children,  has  been  referred  to  elsewhere  (Vol.  I.,  p.  935) 

Large  Condylomata  or  Verruca  are  often  met  with  here  as  a  result  o  A 
syphilitic  or  gonorrh(X3al  disease,  and  if  neglected,  may  ultimately  form^ 
irregular  pendulous  masses  requiring  extirpation  by  the  knife  or  scissors,  or  « 
preferably  by  means  of  the  cautery. 

Pibro-cellular  Tumours,  originating  as  outgrowths  from  the  natiiml 
structure  of  the  labia,  are  occasionally  met  with,  and  may  require  removal  hv 
excision  with  Paquelin's  cautery  knife. 

Squamous  Carcinoma  may  develop  on  the  labia,  although  its  more 
common  seat  of  origin  is  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  the  clitoris.  It  usualiv 
appears  as  a  nodular  growth,  which  soon  ulcerates,  forming  a  sore  with  raised 
mdurated  and  sharply  defined  margins,  bleeding  readily.  AVhile  the  disease 
IS  yet  limited,  and  the  neighbouring  glands  are  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  involved, 
excision  of  the  affected  tissues  by  the  knife,  followed  by  a  free  application  of 
the  cautery,  is  the  proper  treatment  to  adopt. 

Cystic  Tumours  of  the  labia  are  not  unfrequently  met  with,  and  may 
sometimes  resemble  rather  closely  the  ordinary  form  of  labial  hernia,  with 
which,  however,  their  incompressibility  and  irreducibility,  as  well  as  the 
absence  of  any  impulse  on  coughing,  will  prevent  their  being  confounded. 
These  cysts,  which  require  removal  by  a  little  simple  dissection,  usually  contain 
a  clear  glairy  fluid,  the  retained  secretion  of  the  vulvo-vaginal  gland ;  some- 
times, however,  the  fluid  is  turbid  and  of  a  dark  brownish  hue  from  admixture 
of  blood.  Tolerably  free  haemorrhage  from  the  vascular  tissues  of  the  labium 
may  foUow  their  removal,  requiring  for  its  arrest  the  use  of  the  cautery,  or  the 
firm  pressure  of  a  pad  secured  by  a  T-bandage.  Occasionally  these  cysts 
project  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  vaginal  orifice,  in  which  situation  a  simple 
incision,  followed  by  removal  of  an  elliptical  portion  of  the  cyst  wall,  is  usually 
sufficient  to  effect  a  cure. 

Varix  and  Haematoma. — A  varicose  condition  of  the  veins  of  the  labia  and 
adjacent  structures,  apart  from  pregnancy,  is  occasionally,  though  rarely,  met 
with,  and  may  require  surgical  interference,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
discomfort  arising  from  it,  but  also  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  the 
formation  of  hgematoma  by  subcutaneous  rupture  of  the  distended  vessels. 
Destruction  of  varicose  veins  in  the  region  of  the  meatus  urinarius  can  be 
effected  with  Paquelin's  cautery,  care  being  taken  to  protect  the  healthy  mucous 
membrane  from  injury  by  the  employment  of  a  bone  speculum.  In  cases 
requiring  operation  for  the  removal  of  greatly  enlarged  Jahial  veins,  the  safest 
plan  to  adopt  is  that  of  transfixing  the  affected  labium  with  a  stout  pin,  and 
then  strangulating  the  entire  mass  of  diseased  vessels  by  means  of  an  elastic 
ligature.  A  swpimrating  hsematoma  of  the  labium  should  be  carefully  opened 
and  thoroughly  evacuated,  and  treated  antiseijtically. 


■mPERFORATE  HYMEK  ^^75 

«  of  peri  L  1  c  nstitational  disturbances,  nsually  leads  to  an  examma. 
^on  tl^M^l^  the  cause  of  the  obstruction.  The  hymen  as  a  tense  ela  t  c 
membiane  proiects  downwards  between  the  labia  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the 
S  d^^d^  L  vagina,  which  may  be  felt      rectu.^  - -^J-  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
fillino-  the  nelvik  and  occasionally  extending  upwards  into  the  abdomen  as  t.i 
a  the  umbits,  bearing  the  uterus  as  a  small  firm  tumour  ^MW^^^' 
Treatment  for  the  relief  of  this  condition  is  best  undertaken  ^^out  m^way 
between  the  menstrual  periods,  as  indicated  by  recurrence  of  the  mohmma. 
Th   operation  required,  unless  carefully  performed,  is  by  no  means  free  fiom 
risk    The  patient  having  been  placed  in  the  lithotomy  posi  ion,  the  parts  are 
first  thoroughly  cleansed  with  an  antiseptic  solution.  A  small  vertical  incision 
one  inch  in  length,  is  next  made  in  the  region  of  the  hymen  by  cautiously 
dividing  the  obstructing  tissues  until  the  retained  fluid  is  reached.    The  use 
of  Paquelin's  cautery  knife  for  this  purpose  is  preferable  to  that  of  an  ordinary 
scalpel,  as  tending  to  obviate  risk  of  septiceemia.    In  opening  the  membrane 
care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  injury  to  the  urethra,  an  accident  to  be  guarded 
against  by  ordinary  caution.    Once  the  opening  is  made,  the  fluid  should  be 
aUowed  to  escape  slowly  without  the  assistance  of  any  pressure  whatever  from 
above,  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  rupturing  the  Fallopian  tubes  or  any 
vascular  adhesions  around  them,  by  promoting  too  rapid  collapse  ot  the 
distended  sac.    When  the  fluid  ceases  to  flow,  the  vertical  opening  is  to  be 
enlarged  by  two  lateral  incisions  converting  it  into  the  form  of  a  cross,  aud  the 
cavity  may  then  be  very  gently  irrigated  by  a  stream  of  warm  carbolized  lotion 
(;i_40).    Finally,  a  small  plug  of  iodoform  gauze  is  placed  m  the  newly- 
made  orifice,  and  covered  over  with  a  pad  of  antiseptic  wool,  which  should  be 
changed  as  often  as  may  be  rendered  advisable  by  the  amount  of  discharge. 
The  use  of  the  catheter  is  usually  required  for  a  day  or  two  after  the  operation. 
The  patient  should  remain  in  bed  for  a  fortnight. 

Partially  Perforate  Hymen  in  young  newly-married  women  is  a  con- 
•lition  which  may  occasionally  call  for  interference  ;  incision  of  the  rigid 
membrane  with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury,  followed  by  forcible  dilatation  under 
un  anesthetic,  is  the  proper  treatment  in  such  cases.  When  severe  spasmodic 
pain  of  the  character  usually  described  as  Vaginismus  is  habitually  induced 
by  attempted  coition,  its  origin,  failing  other  causes  such  as  urethral  caruncle, 
small  fissures  or  ulcerations,  etc.,  may  occasionally  be  traced  to  a  hyperissthetio 
condition  of  the  remains  of  the  hymen.  In  these  cases,  excision  with  curved 
scissors  of  a  complete  ring  of  the  sensitive  tissue  at  the  vaginal  orifice 
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will  usually  cure  the  condition  !  and  this  the  mori.  snmW  if  f,ii„    ii.  t  ■, 

some  cases  evea  constituting  a  tumour  of  considerable  size     Under  su  S 
c  rcnmstances,  excision  of  the  abnormal  clitoris  with  the  help  of  Pa^meS 
cautery  may  be  necessary  on  account  of  the  irritation  caused  by  it.    R  mova 
of  a  ..nm^  chtons  as  a  means  of  cure  in  cases  of  epilepsy  and^of  erotomania 

a  procedure  as  unscientific  as  would  be  that  of  remov  ng  the  glans  peds 
the  cure  of  similar  atftctions  in  the  male.    The  operation,  at  one  ZeTco 
mended  and  practised,  has  been  proved  by  the  experience  of  the  profes  ion  o 
r/Z/T  as  it  is  unscientific  in  its  principle.    LrlTma  ^ 

the  Chtons  requires  excision  of  the  diseased  organ,  to  be  followed  by  a  free 
application  ot  the  cautery.  ^ 

The  most  common  affection  of  the  meatus  urinarius  is  that  known  as 
urethral  caruncle  or  vascular  growth,  the  treatment  for  which  ha.  been 
described  elsewhere  (Vol.  II.,  p.  1185). 

Perinaeal  Abscess,  occurring  as  a  result  of  chill  or  of  local  injury,  requires 
eaiy  mcision  with  a  view  to  avoiding  burrowing  of  pus  and  possible  formation 
or  hstula. 

Rupture  of  the  Perinaeum,  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  child's  head 
during  parturition,  is  an  accident  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence  in  the  case  of 
pnmiparse.  The  after-importance  of  the  injury,  from  a  surgical  point  of 
view,  depends  upon  the  extent  and  depth  of  the  laceration.  If  merely  the  soft 
tissues  between  the  posterior  commissure  of  the  vulva  and  the  margin  of  the 
anus  have  been  torn  through,  the  rupture  is  styled  incomplete;  and  the 
necessity  for  subsequent  surgical  interference  will  depend  somewhat  upon  the 
co-existence  of  any  prolapse  of  the  posterior  vaginal  wall.  Should  this  com- 
plication be  present,  a  plastic  operation  for  the  repair  of  the  torn  perinaeum 
and  the  restoration  of  the  parts  to  their  normal  condition  is  the  proper  treat- 
ment to  adopt.  In  cases  where  the  laceration  has  extended  onwards  through 
the  anal  sphincter  muscle,  the  condition  is  described  as  one  of  complete  rupture 
—a  much  more  serious  state  of  things  than  that  above  alluded  to,  and  one 
which  imperatively  demands  surgical  interference  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of 
control  over  the  lower  bowel  involved  by  the  injury.  For  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  operation  for  repair  of  ruptured  perineum,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Vol.  I.,  p.  898. 

Prolapse  of  the  anterior  or  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina  is  not  un- 
frequently  met  with  in  hospital  practice.  In  either  instance  the  condition 
usually  originates  in  continued  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  patient  with  regard 
to  regularity  in  emptying  the  bladder  or  the  lower  bowel  respectively.  Unless 
proper  means  be  adopted  to  rectify  the  tendency  to  prolapse  by  due  regulation 
of  the  patient's  habits,  combined  with  the  use  of  astringent  injections  or  pes- 
saries and  the  wearing  of  some  suitable  form  of  "  support,"  the  condition  may 
become  extremely  troublesome  owing  to  gradual  implication  of  the  floor  of  the 
bladder  in  the  prolapse  of  the  anterior  vaginal  wall  {cystocele),  or  of  the  rectum 
in  the  case  of  a  protrusion  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  passage  {rectocele).  The 
two  conditions  not  uncommonly  coexist  in  varying  degree  in  cases  of  uterine 
prolapse. 
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Operative  procedures  undertaken  with  a  view  to  remedy  a  prolapse  of  the 
floor  of  the  ladder  by  excising  a  portion  of  the  mucous  n^embrane  f  ^h^ 
Ulterior  vao-inal  wall  are  by  no  means  very  satisfactory  ;  and  the  condition  m 
;  ^st  on  may  generally  be  best  treated  by  the  wearing  of  an  artificial  support 
in  cases  oi  reSocele,  on  the  other  hand,  much  benefit  may  be  derived  ftw  th 
usual  operation  for  the  repair  of  ruptured  perin^eum,  combined  with  the  i^moval 
of  a  wedge-shaped  portion  of  the  redundant  mucous  membrane  coveimg  the 
prolapsed  bowel,  by  which  means  the  original  outlet  is  narrowed  and  the  pio- 

trusion  supported.  ,7  ^ 

A  somewhat  rare  conditiou,  termed  sacculated  dilaiahon  of  the  urethra,  m 
which  the  lower  wall  of  this  passage  projects  into  the  vaginal  canal  m  the 
form  of  a  small  oval  protrusion,  causes  much  discomfort  owing  to  the  escape 
of  the  small  amount  of  urine  contained  in  the  pouch  subsequently  to  the  com- 
pletion of  micturition.  The  proper  treatment  consists  m  excising  an  elhptical 
portion  of  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane  underlying  the  urethra,  and  adapting 
the  edges  with  silkworm-gut  sutures. 

Congenital  Aljsence  of  the  Vaginal  Canal  is  a  rare  malformation, 
usually  associated  with  imperfect  development  of  the  uterus  and  its  ap- 
pendages, but  occasionally  met  with  in  women  otherwise  perfectly  well 
formed  as  regards  the  external  organs  of  generation  and  the  mammary 
development.  The  actual  condition  may  be  detected  by  digital  exploration 
of  the  rectum  while  a  sound  is  in  the  bladder  :  the  two  cavities  will  be  found 
in  close  apposition  without  any  intervening  organs,  the  point  of  the  bladder 
sound  being  felt  thinly  covered  through  the  gut.  Complete  Absence  of 
the  Uterus  and  Ovaries  can  be  further  confirmed,  if  desirable,  by  com- 
bined rectal  and  abdominal  palpation  while  the  patient  is  deeply  anaesthetized. 
No  surgical  interference  can  be  entertained  in  such  cases  ;  and  none  is  required, 
as  the  imperfect  development  of  the  uterus  precludes  the  possibility  of  any 
menstrual  accumulation.  The  condition  known  as  Atresia  Vaginae,  or 
Imperforate  Vagina,  is  one  of  congenital  partial  occlusion  of  the  canal. 
The  symptoms  arising  from  it  are  identical  with  those  caused  by  retention 
of  the  menstrual  secretion  in  cases  of  imperforate  hymen  ;  the  chief  dis- 
tinguishing feature  from  this  latter  condition  being  the  absence  in  these  cases 
of  any  notable  bulging  of  the  hymen  at  the  vaginal  outlet — a  fact  accounted 
for  by  the  thickness  of  the  obstructing  tissues. 

Before  attempting  to  restore  the  patency  of  the  original  canal,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  form  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  depth  of  the  obstruction  and  of 
the  position  of  the  distended  sac  by  means  of  combined  rectal  and  vesical 
exploration  with  a  bladder  sound.  This  latter  should  be  retained  in  situ  by 
an  assistant  in  such  a  manner  that  the  urethra  and  bladder  may  be  kept  well 
drawn  upwards  out  of  harm's  way  during  the  operatiou,  while  the  Surgeon's 
left  index  finger  in  the  rectum  protects  the  bowel  from  injury,  and  serves  as  a 
guide  in  tearing  through  the  septum. 

A  transverse  incision  is  now  made  over  the  seat  of  the  hymen — about  mid- 
way between  the  urethra  and  the  anus,  and  the  obstructing  tissues  are  gradually 
torn  through  by  the  right  forefinger  of  the  operator,  aided  by  occasional  touches 
with  the  scalpel  or  scissors,  until  the  distended  sac  is  reached.  This  is  punc- 
tured and  evacuated  with  precautions  similar  to  those  already  recommended  in 
cases  of  imperforate  hymen.  The  newly-restored  canal  is  then  carefully  packed 
with  strips  of  iodoform  gauze,  which  should  be  replaced  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
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foar  hours  by  a  tightly-fitfciDg  vulcanite  plug.    This  may  be  allowed  to  remain 
111  the  passage  for  three  or  four  days,  when  it  is  to  be  replaced  by  a  similarly 
shaped  plug  of  stout  glass,  having  a  central  perforation  to  allow  of  the  escapi 
of  fluid  through  it.    By  means  of  these  dilators,  which  are  maintained  in  pogi 
tion  by  tapes  fastened  over  the  everted  rim,  and  thence  passing  upwards  it. 
front  and  behind  to  be  secured  to  a  waistband,  the  canal  is  kep^  patent  until 
it  is  fully  cicatrized.    The  inevitable  tendency  to  contraction  of  the  newly- 
made  orifice  must  subsequently  be  kept  within  limits  by  means  of  a  suitable 
pessary  or  by  the  occasional  use  of  dilators, 

_  An  acquired  form  of  atresia  is  sometimes  met  with  inwhicli  partial  oblitera- 
tion of  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina  with  occlusion  of  the  cervical  canal  has 
resulted  from  cicatrization  following  injuries  inflicted  during  parturition.  The 
obstruction  in  such  cases  may  occasionally  be  overcome  by  the  forcible  passage 
of  a  uterine  sound.  Should  this  prove  impossible,  a  long  exploring  needle  may 
be  introduced  through  the  obstruction  into  the  uterine  cavity  while  the  cervix 
is  steadied  by  the  help  of  a  tenaculum  ;  a  fine-bladed  tenotomy  knife  is  then 
cautiously  passed  upwards  into  the  cervical  canal  along  the  needle  track,  and 
the  obstructing  tissues  are  divided  in  a  radiating  manner  sufliciently  to  allow 
the  introduction  of  a  glass  cannula,  through  which  the  retained  blood  is 
allowed  to  escape. 

Various  discharges  connected  with  the  female  organs  of  generation  fall 
nnder  the  observation  of  the  Surgeon ;  they  may  proceed  from  the  mucous 
membrane  covering  the  external  parts,  or  from  that  lining  the  vagina ;  or, 
again,  from  the  interior  of  the  cervical  canal  or  of  the  uterine  cavity.  When 
derived  from  the  external  organs  or  the  vaginal  canal,  these  discharges  are 
frequently,  although  not  necessarily,  of  gonorrhoeal  origin,  and  then  require  to 
be  treated  in  the  way  that  has  been  mentioned  at  p.  1173,  Vol.  II.  TMien  of 
a  simple  nature,  proceeding  from  mere  excessive  secretion  from  the  mucous 
glands  of  these  parts,  the  use  of  astringent  injections,  combined  with  attention 
to  the  general  health,  will  usually  succeed  in  eflPecting  a  cure. 

Vaginal  discharges  of  a  p'wident  character  may  occur  in  goung  children,  as 
a  result  of  constitutional  debility.  Occasionally  such  discharges  lead  to  a 
suspicion  that  the  child  has  been  improperly  tampered  with  ;  and,  although 
they  may  of  course  be  occasioned  by  some  violence  inflicted  on  the  genitals, 
or  may  even  be  actually  due  to  gonorrhoeal  infection,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  such  symptoms  arise  solely  from 
constitutional  conditions,  and  are  in  no  way  referable  to  external  causes.  The 
Treatment  consists  in  attention  to  strict  cleanliness,  the  use  of  warm  lead 
lotions,  and  improvement  of  the  general  health,  with  removal  of  any  local 
cause  of  irritation,  such  as  thread  worms  from  the  lower  bowel. 

Discharges  dependent  upon  unhealthy  conditions  of  the  cervix  and  lining 
membrane  of  the  uterus  usually  require  special  treatment,  for  the  details  ot 
which  the  reader  may  best  refer  to  works  devoted  to  the  Diseases  of  Women, 
where  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and  management  of  uterine  displacements 
will  also  be  found. 


TUMOURS    OF    THE  UTERUS. 


The  so-called  Fibroid,  or  more  correctly  Fibro-myomatous  Growths, 

■constitute  by  far  the  most  common  form  of  uterine  tumour.    Structurally,  they 
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•onsisfc  of  fibrous  and  of  unstripecl  muscular  tissue  combined  in  varying  pro- 
po^tbns  and  hence  constituting  growths  of  varying  density  accordmg  to  the 
relative  preponderance  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  component  elemen  s. 

The  onUmry  filro-myoma  {hard  filroid),  occurring  either  singly  or  as 
multiple  formations  in  the  body  of  the  uterus,  is  characterized  _  by  a  marked 
excels  of  the  fibrous  elements,  which  are  commonly  arranged  in  concentric 
bundles  around  one  or  numerous  centres.  The  growth,  of  a  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly circumscribed  nature,  is  usually  directly  continuous  at  one  point  with 
the  uterine  tissues,  but  is  elsewhere  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  areolar  structure, 
constituting  what  is  known  as  its  capside.  This  latter  contains  numerous 
ramifyino-  Vessels,  often  of  considerable  size  ;  but  the  vascular  supply  to  the 
substance  of  the  tumour,  derived  from  vessels  entering  it  at  its  uterine 
base,  is  as  a  rule  comparatively  scanty -a  fact  which  accounts  for  the  slow 
rate 'at  which  these  tumours  generally  grow. 

The  comparatively  rare  type  of  tumour  known  as  a  soft  fibroid,  or  true  uterine 
myoma,  and  characterized  structurally  by  a  very  great  preponderance  of  mus- 
cular tissue,  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  a  hypertrophic  growth,  inasmuch 
as  its  substance  merges  gradually  into  that  of  the  surrounding  uterine  wall. 
A  condition  of  this  sort  generally  gives  rise  to  a  symmetrical  tumour,  which 
Arrows  very  rapidly,  in  consequence  of  its  great  vascularity,  and  is  accompanied 
by  profuse  uterine  haemorrhage. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  ordinary  fibro-myomatous  disease  of  the 
uterus  gives  rise  to  no  symptoms  warranting  surgical  interference  of  any  kind. 
The  normal  tendency  ©f  these  tmnours  is  to  grow  slowly  until  the  age  of  the 
menopause  is  reached,  and  then  gradually  to  undergo  a  process  of  natural 
involution,  consequent  upon  their  diminished  vascularity,  until  they  finally 
disappear  completely.  In  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  instances, 
however,  active  treatment  may  become  necessary  as  the  best  means  of 
saving  life  under  one  or  more  of  the  following  conditions,  viz.,  persistent  and 
uncontrollable  uterine  hgemorrhage  ;  severe  pain  or  other  serious  pressure 
symptoms  caused  by  pelvic  outgrowths  ;  rapid  increase  in  the  size  of  an 
abdominal  tumour  (sometimes  due  to  cystic  or  other  degenerative  changes). 

In  considering  the  question  of  surgical  ireatment,  the  ordinary  classification 
of  intramm-al  or  interstitial,  subperitoneal,  and  submucous  growths  may  con- 
veniently be  followed,  always  with  the  understanding  that  the  two  last-named 
are  secondary  developments  of  the  intramural  variety,  the  terms  "  subperitoneal" 
and  "submucous"  indicating  the  direction  followed  by  the  original  growth  in  the 
process  of  its  gradual  extrusion  from  the  substance  of  the  uterine  wall.  As  a 
general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  amount  of  uterine  hEemorrhage  induced 
by  fibro-myomata  is  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  enlargement  of  the  uterine 
cavity  caused  by  their  presence,  and  is  further  dependent  upon  the  propinquity 
of  any  growth  to  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  cavity.  Thus,  a  peduncu- 
lated subperitoneal  tumour  may  exist  without  the  occurrence  of  any  unusual 
menstrual  loss,  while  a  comparatively  insignificant  submucous  or  polypoid 
growth  often  gives  rise  to  most  persistent  and  alarming  hsemorrhage. 

The  Diagnosis  of  a  uterine  tumour,  apart  from  the  symptoms  of  pain  and 
haemorrhage  already  alluded  to,  is  to  be  arrived  at  by  physical  examination — 
notably  by  combined  abdominal  and  vaginal  (or  rectal)  palpation — by  which 
means  the  consistence  and  contour  of  the  growth  are  to  be  made  out,  and  its 
continuity  with  the  uterus  definitely  ascertained. 
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The  Operative  Treatment  of  uterine  tumours  varies  somewhat,  accordi 
to  the  site  and  oonnexions  of  the  growth  or  growths. 

The  Subperitoneal  variety,  when  unaccompanied  by  much  co-existent  Cx.- 
largement  of  the  uterine  body,  may  occasionally  re(iuire  operative  interference 
on  account  of  the  size  of  the  tumour  and  the  consequent  peritoneal  irritatio 
caused  by  its  presence.    The  operation  usually  performed  under  such  circura 
stances  is  known  as  Mijotomy,  or  more  correctly  as  Myectomy.    In  the  case  o. 
a  pedunculated  tumour,  the  growth,  having  been  extracted  from  the  abdominal 
cavity  through  a  median  incision,  is  supported  by  an  assistant  while  the  Sur- 
geon secures  the  pedicle  by  means  of  a  tightly  applied  ligature  of  stout  silk  : 
the  two  ends  of  this,  threaded  together  on  a  straight  needle,  are  then  passed 
through  the  substance  of  the  pedicle  immediately  above  the  level  of  the  con- 
stricting ligature  ;  the  needle  is  withdrawn,  and  the  threads  brought  round 
again  on  either  side  are  firmly  ried  together  above  the  knot  of  the  first  loop. 
The  pedicle  is  now  divided,  and  the  cut  edges  of  its  peritoneal  investment  are 
sutured  together  across  the  face  of  the  uterine  stump  with  a  view  to  avoiding 
the  subsequent  formation  of  adhesions  thereto.    In  dealing  with  a  sessile  out- 
growth, the  body  of  the  uterus  should  first  be  encircled  temporarily  by  an 
elastic  ligature  for  the  purpose  of  controlhng  hasmorrhage.    The  tumour  is 
then  cut  away,  and  a  wedge-shaped  portion  is  excised  from  its  uterine  base  so 
as  to  leave  two  flaps  of  tissue  with  an  outer  covering  of  peritoneum ;  after 
being  suitably  trimmed  down,  these  are  to  be  accurately  united  face  to  face  by 
three  or  four  successive  rows  of  fine  silk  sutures,  the  first  row  of  which  must 
obliterate  the  angle  at  the  base  of  the  flaps,  while  the  last  one  unites  the  edges 
of  the  divided  peritoneum. 

The  surgical  treatment  of  tumours  involving  the  body  of  the  uterus  entails 
the  performance  of  one  or  other  of  two  operations,  known  as  Odpliorectomy  and 
abdominal  Hysterectomy. 

Oophorectomy,  or  Hemoval  of  the  Uterine  Appendages  (ovaries  and 
tubes),  is  an  operation  aiming  at  the  premature  induction  of  an  artificial 
menopause,  with  the  view  of  thus  promoting  the  decrease  and  final  absorption 
of  the  uterine  growths.  The  procedure  in  question,  compared  with  the  alter- 
native operation  of  hysterectomy,  has  the  advantage  of  entailing  much  less 
immediate  risk  to  life — its  average  mortahty  in  skilled  hands  amounting  to 
only  about  5  per  cent.  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  noted  that  its  ulti- 
mate results  as  regards  the  immediate  arrest  of  haemorrhage  and  subsequent 
wasting  of  the  growth  are  not  always  completely  satisfactory ;  and  further, 
that  it  is  not  applicable  in  all  instances — notably  in  the  case  of  uterine  myoma 
(soft  fibroid),  and  in  cases  of  large  multiple  tumours  when  the  size  and  position 
of  the  individual  growths  may  render  it  impossible  to  elfect  with  safety  the 
complete  removal  of  the  appendages. 

The  Operation  is  performed  as  follows  :  The  abdominal  cavity  having 
been  opened  by  the  usual  median  incision,  the  Surgeon,  standing  on  the  right 
side  of  the  patient,  introduces  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  of  the  left  hand  and 
explores  the  surface  of  the  tumour  until  he  detects  the  position  of  the  left 
ovary  and  tube,  which  should  be  firmly  grasped  between  his  two  fingers,  and 
thus  brought  up  into  view — a  manoeuvre  to  be  somewhat  facilitated,  if  the 
ovary  be  deeply  situated,  by  drawing  the  summit  of  the  tumour  over  towards 
the  right  side.  When  fully  raised,  the  ovary  and  tube  are  securely  held  in  the 
operator's  left  hand,  while  he  clamps  the  broad  ligament  well  beneath  the 
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ovary  with  a  pair  of  large  pressure  forceps.  A  smgle-thread  hgature  of  0  4 
silk  is  now  passed  through  the  broad  ligament  immediately  below  the  foiceps 
by  means  of  a  handled  needle,  which  is  withdrawn  leaving  a  loop  ot  fiUl^  on 
one  aspect  of  the  pedicle,  and  the  two  free  ends  of  the  ligature  on  the  other 
One  of  these  latter  is  now  carried  round  the  outer  edge  of  the  broad  ligament 
and  passed  through  the  projecting  loop  ;  the  forceps  are  removed  while  an 
assistant  holds  up  the  ovary  and  tube  ;  and  the  free  ends  of  the  ligature  which 
thus  encircles  the  compressed  tissues  by  a  twisted  or  figure-of-8  loop,  are 
drawn  upon  firmly  before  being  tied  together  at  the  inner  border  of  the  pedicle, 
and  thence  brought  round  on  either  side  to  be  again  united  at  the  outer  border, 
where  they  are  finally  cut  short.  The  ovary  and  tube  are  then  cleanly  removed, 
and  the  stump  is  dropped  in,  the  same  procedure  being  subsequently  repeated 

on  the  opposite  side. 

The  operation  of  Abdominal  (Supravaginal)  Hysterectomy,  involving 
removal  of  the  entire  mass  of  a  fibro-myomatous  tumour,  including  the  body 
of  the  uterus  with  its  appendages,  should  never  be  undertaken  without  the 
most  careful  forethought  as  to  the  necessity  for  its  adoption.  The  possibility 
of  discovering  in  any  given  instance  of  uterine  tumour,  when  interference  is 


Fig.  961.— Serve-noeud  -with  wire. 


undertaken  with  the  object  of  dealing  with  the  uterine  appendages,  that  their 
removal  cannot  be  effected,  and  that  resort  must  consequently  be  had  to  the 
major  operation,  should  always  be  kept  in  view  when  considering  the 
advisabihty  of  operative  treatment  in  these  cases. 

The  performance  of  hysterectomy  in  the  case  of  a  more  or  less  symmetrical 
tumour  not  involving  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus,  although  necessarily 
entaihng  risk  to  life,  offers  no  very  serious  difficulty  to  any  one  accustomed 
to  deal  with  abdominal  growths.  On  the  other  hand,  the  removal  of  a 
multiple  tumour  with  a  broad  pelvic  base  opening  up  the  layers  of  one  or 
both  broad  ligaments,  is  an  undertaking  which  may  tax  to  the  utmost  the 
knowledge  and  skill  of  the  most  experienced  Surgeon. 

The  following  are  the  steps  of  the  operation  in  a  case  presenting  no  special 
difficulties  of  any  kind.  The  tumour,  having  been  turned  out  of  the 
abdominal  cavity,  is  held  up  by  an  assistant  while  the  operator  encircles  the 
uterus,  usually  at  or  about  the  level  of  the  junction  of  the  body  and  cervix, 
with  a  flexible  wire  connected  with  the  instrument  known  as  Koebeiie's 
serre-nmud  (Fig.  961).  Both  uterine  appendages  should  be  included  in  the 
loop,  while  care  is  taken  that  no  portion  of  intestine  be  nipped  by  it,  and  that 
the  bladder  be  kept  well  out  of  harm's  way  in  front.  The  wire,  having  been 
properly  secured,  is  tightened  by  means  of  the  spiral  screw  sufficiently  to  control 
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ha3movrhaoe,  and  a  stout  pin  (Fig.  9G2)  is  then  passed  through  each  broad 
ligament  and  through  the  uterine  tissues  immediately  above  the  constrictii.Ir 
loop,  before  cuttin<>-  away  the  mass  of  the  tumour  together  with  the  appendam-s' 
After  this  has  been  done,  the  distal  portion  of  the  uterine  stump  is  carefullv 
trimmed  down,  and  the  edges  of  its  peritoneal  investment  including  those  Jf 
the  divided  broad  ligaments  on  either  side,  are  laced  together  across  its  upner 
surface  by  means  of  a  continuous  silk  suture  in  order  to  prevent  subsequent 
retraction.  While  these  steps  are  being  taken,  the  constricting  wire  should 
be  further  tightened  by  an  occasio.nal  turn  of  the  screw.  The  abdominal 
panetes  are  now  adjusted  carefully  around  the  uterine  stump  supported 
exterufdly  by  the  transfixing  pin,  and  the  divided  edges  of  the  peritoneum 
are  then  united  immediately  behind  the  pedicle  by  a  silk  suture  which  also 
includes  a  small  fold  of  the  serous  membrane  covering  the  posterior  aspect  of 
the  cervix  uteri  below  the  level  of  the  wire  ;  by  thus  ensuring  early  adhesion 
between  the  serous  surfaces  referred  to,  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  is  in 
great  measure  protected  from  infection  through  the  strangulated  tissues.  All 
sponges  are  now  removed  from  the  abdomen  with  the  exception  of  a  flat  one 
which  serves  to  protect  the  cavity  during  the  insertion  of  the  sutures  ;  after 
its  removal,  the  incision  is  closed  and  the  wire  is  finally  tightened  again. 


Fig.  962.— Transfixing  Pin  for  Uterine  Stump. 


The  uterine  stump,  having  been  well  dusted  with  iodoform  powder,  is  then 
packed  round  with  pledgets  of  dry  absorbent  gauze,  and  the  abdomen  is 
covered  witn  a  dry  dressing  of  some  antiseptic  material,  to  be  kept  in  place 
by  strapping  and  a  flannel  binder.  If  all  go  well,  this  dressing  need  not  be 
disturbed  for  a  week,  at  the  end  of  which  time  all  dressings  should  be 
removed  and  the  distal  portion  of  the  stump  trimmed  down  to  the  level  of 
the  pin.  One  of  two  methods  may  now  be  adopted  :  the  serre-noeud  may  be 
daily  tightened  up  until  the  wire  finally  cuts  its  way  through  the  constricted 
tissues  ;  or  the  wire  may  at  once  be  clipped  through  at  its  point  of  attach- 
ment, so  as  to  allow  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  serre-noeud  ;  the  transfixing  pin 
is  cut  out  from  the  face  of  the  stump,  and  the  expanded  wire  loop  is  then 
readily  removed,  leaving  a  slough  which  gradually  separates  in  the  course  of 
from  three  to  four  weeks,  as  the  cavity  heals  by  granulation. 

In  the  class  of  cases  above  referred  to,  as  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
multiple  growths  involving  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus,  and  expanding 
one  or  both  broad  ligaments,  the  operative  details  are  necessarily  much  more 
complicated  : — The  ovarian  vessels  (artery  and  venous  plexus)  in  each  broad 
ligament  are  first  to  be  secured  in  their  continuity  by  a  ligature  of  Avhich  the 
ends  are  afterwards  cut  short.  If  the  bladder  be  drawn  up  over  the  fi'ont  of 
the  tumour,  its  upper  attachment  should  be  freed  by  a  horizontal  incision 
through  the  serous  coat  of  the  uterus,  in  order  that  the  viscus  may  be  peeled 
downwards  sufficiently  to  allow  of  the  application  of  an  elastic  ligature  around 
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the  b-ise  of  the  tumour  at  as  low  a  level  as  may  be  possible,  for  the  purpose  of 
foum         the  ^nn    arteries.     The  ligature  in  question  should  tw, 

u     le  the  uterus  so  as  to  ensure  even  and  -"^^--^^-^P;;^:;'^.^; 
ends  being  secured  by  a  pair  of  pressure  ,     .^^'t  m 

removed  should  the  ligature  require  tightening  A  ^'^'^^  ^  ^^^^^^^^ 
the  outer  layer  of  uterine  tissue  is  now  carried  horizontally  aiound  the  ^^^0^^ 
di  iding  the  ovarian  vessels  in  either  broad  ligarnent  above  the  lev  1  of  th^^^^ 
ligature!  While  this  is  being  done,  the  mass  of  the  ^"-our  is  held  fom^^^^ 
upwards  by  an  assistant  in  order  to  facilitate  the  enucleation  of  ts  bj  ,  which 
Drocess  is  rapidly  carried  out  until  the  remaining  portion  ot  uterine  tissue  is 
rXcTntV  ilced  in  size  to  admit  of  the  application  of  the 
immediately  aUve  the  groove  occupied  by  the  elastic  J  ^^^j^*^'^^; 

removed  as  soon  as  the  wire  has  been  properly  secured  and  tightened,  ihe 
transfiKion  pin  is  then  passed,  and  the  mass  of  the  tumour  is  cut  away 
usually  leaving  a  somewhat  bulky  stump  which,  together  with  -ma^^^^^^^^ 
the  uterine  capsule,  will  require  to  be  freely  trimmed  down  before  it  is  reduced 
to  a  convenient  size.    The  subsequent  management  of  the  case  is  identical 

with  that  already  described. 

The  treatment  of  the  uterine  stump  by  means  of  the  serre-nceud,  known  as 
the  exira-peritoneal  method,  is  on  the  whole  the  most  generally  applicable  as 
well  as  the  safest  plan  for  adoption  in  dealing  with  fibro-rayomatous  tumours. 
It  however,  involves  a  somewhat  protracted  stage  of  convalescence  m  bed, 
lastino-  usually  five  to  six  weeks ;  and  farther,  the  operation  is  liable  occa- 
sionally to  be  followed  by  a  ventral  hernia  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scar 

Another  form  of  treatment,  termed  the  intra-peritoneal  method,  although 
involving  more  immediate  risk  to  life,  avoids  the  disadvantages  above  alluded 
to,  and  may  sometimes  be  adopted  successfully  in  suitable  cases.  In  this 
operation,  the  uterine  appendages  having  first  been  tied  off,  the  body  ot  the 
uterus  is  constricted  by  an  elastic  ligature,  and  the  tumour  is  cut  away.  An 
antero-posterior  wedge-shaped  piece  is  now  excised  from  the  uterine  stump, 
and  any  portion  of  mucous  membrane  remaining  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
two  flaps  of  uterine  tissue  thus  formed  is  carefully  dissected  off  down  to  the 
level  of  the  constricting  ligature.  The  opening  of  the  cervical  canal,  after 
being  thoroughly  cleansed  by  the  use  of  a  strong  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
(1  in  10),  is  then  accurately  closed  by  a  few  points  of  suture  including  mucous 
membrane  alone  ;  these  are  to  be  cut  short.  The  trunk  of  each  uterine  artery 
is  next  secured  by  means  of  a  ligature  passed  from  behind  forwards  through 
the  base  of  each  uterine  flap,  and  thence  returned  through  the  corresponding 
broad  ligament  to  be  tied  at  its  original  point  of  entry.  The  two  flaps  of 
uterine  tissue,  having  been  thoroughly  cleansed,  are  then  united  face  to  face 
by  successive  rows  of  buried  sutures  until  the  stump  is  completely  closed  in, 
a  final  series  of  stitches  being  employed  to  accurately  unite  the  divided  edges 
of  its  peritoneal  investment.  The  elastic  ligature  is  now  removed,  aud  if  no 
oozing  be  seen,  the  stump  is  dropped  in,  and  the  abdomen  closed  in  the 
usual  way. 

The  submucous  variety  of  fibro-rayoma,  when  occurring  as  a  single  growth 
of  a  more  or  less  sessile  character  projecting  into  and  dilating  the  uterine 
cavity,  may  occasionally  necessitate  surgical  interference  in  consequence  of 
alarming  and  persistent  haemorrhage  which  has  proved  totally  unamenable  to 
ordinary  gynsecological  treatment.    Unless  the  cervix  be  expanded  over  the 
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protruding  mass,  preliminary  dilatation  of  the  cervical  canal  mny  advantatre 
ously  be  eflected  by  the  inaerLion  of  a  sponge  tent  12  hours  previous  to 
operation.  This  should  remain  in  situ  until  the  patient  is  placed  on  the 
operation  table  in  the  lithotomy  position  after  having  been  anaesthetized  A 
free  incision  through  the  capsule  of  the  presenting  portion  of  the  growth  will 
then  enable  the  operator  to  shell  it  out  by  a  gradual  process  of  enucleation  while 
firm  suprapubic  pressure  is  maintained  by  the  hand  of  an  assistant,  in' order 
to  facilitate  the  extraction.  This  operation,  often  an  extremely  difficult  and 
tedious  one  to  perform  if  the  growth  is  of  large  size,  necessitating  extraction 
piecemeal,  is  to  be  undertaken  only  for  the  relief  of  the  most  urgent 
symptoms  in  exceptional  cases,  since  all  submucous  growths  have  a  natural 
tendency  to  become  polypoid  in  character,  and  thereby  more  easily 
removable. 

The  ordinary  fibroid  polypus  is  met  with  usually  as  an  oval  or  pear-shaped 
growth  attached  to  the  posterior  aspect  or  fundus  of  the  uterine  cavity  by  a 
more  or  less  distinct  pedicle.  Such  growths  not  uncommonly  give  rise  to 
repeated  and  dangerous  haemorrhage,  often  altogether  disproportionate  to  their 
size.  The  most  efficient  mode  of  treatment  consists  in  removal  by  means  of  a 
wire  ecraseur,  of  which  the  loop  is  slipped  over  the  polyp  and  then  gradually 
tightened  until  division  of  the  pedicle  is  effected.  Unless  the  growth  be 
protruding  through  the  cervix,  preliminary  dilatation  of  this  canal  will  be 
required  in  order  to  permit  of  the  necessary  manipulations. 

Two  other  varieties  of  uterine  polypi  are  met  with,  viz.,  the  glandular  and 
the  cellular  polypus.  These  grow  from  the  cervix  or  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, and  their  removal  by  simple  torsion  commonly  offers  no  difficulty.  It 
is  an  important  rule,  after  all  operations  involving  the  cervical  canal  or  the 
uterine  cavity,  to  apply  a  strong  solution  of  iodine  freely  to  the  interior  of  the 
womb,  as  the  surest  means  of  avoiding  the  risk  of  the  subsequent  development 
of  any  septic  mischief. 

Malignant  Disease  of  the  Uterus  may  develop  in  any  one  of  the  three 
following  forms,  viz.,  as  Columnar  Carcinoma  ;  as  Squamous  Carcinoma;  and 
much  more  rarely  as  Sarcoma. 

Columnar  Carcinoma,  the  most  common  form  of  malignant  growth  in 
this  situation,  is  occasionally  met  with  as  a  primary  affection  of  the  lody 
of  the  uterus  in  women  over  fifty  years  of  age.  The  disease,  originating  in 
the  epithelium  of  the  uterine  glands,  begins  either  as  localized  nodules  in  the 
substance  of  the  uterine  wall,  or  as  a  diffused  fungating  growth  of  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  cavity.  The  usual  sym2Jtoms  are  pain,  watery  discharge, 
and  haemorrhage,  the  latter  sign  being  most  marked  in  cases  of  fungating 
disease.  The  uterine  cavity  is  somewhat  enlarged,  and  the  os  appears  patulous 
on  inspection  ;  but  the  cervical  tissues  generally  remain  normal  to  sight  and 
touch.  The  only  radical  treatment  consists  in  vaginal  extirpation  of  the 
entire  uterus  ;  but,  in  cases  of  fungating  cancer  in  feeble  women,  removal  of 
the  intra-uterine  growths  with  a  curette  will  tend  to  prolong  life  by  checking 
the  haemorrhage. 

The  more  usual  seat  of  origin  of  columnar  carcinoma  is  in  the  cervical 
tissues  where  it  may  develop  at  any  age  between  twenty  and  fifty-five.  The 
disease  commonly  commences  as  a  nodular  growth  in  the  wall  of  the 
cervix,  thence  tending  to  spread  upwards  into  the  body  of  the  uterus,  as  well 
as  both  outwards  and  downwards,  thus  speedily  involving  the  tissue  of  the 
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broad  ligaments  and  the  vesico-vaginal  and  recto-vaginal  septa  with  cons^ 
early  impairment  of  the  natural  mobility  of  the  uterus.    In  couise  of  time  the 
pel4  Xera  become  completely  fixed  and  surrounded  by  the  new  g^^^^^^^ 
which  the  occurrence  of  ulcerative  changes  gradually  causes  destru^^^^^^^^^^ 
cervix  and  other  tissues  implicated,  occasionally  leading  to 
vesical  or  rectal  fistula.    Finally,  general  constitutional  cachexia  ensue  and 
the  patient  dies  from  exhaustion.    The  earliest  symvtom  0   ^^^^^  o^ 
cervix,  as  in  fact  of  any  form  of  the  disease  la  connexion  with  the  ute  us  is 
heenwrhage,  either  exceeding  the  natural  loss  ;   ^^/'^^'^^^^  '^^^f^^'l'^^ 
Pain  is  by  no  means  a  constant  symptom,  and  is  usually  absent  so  long  as  thp 
growth  is  limited  to  the  cervix.    In  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease  pam 
may  occasionally  be  very  severe,  necessitating  the  habitual  use  of  anodynes 
Profuse  watery  discharges  accompanied  by  foetor  indicate  ulcerative  changes 

in  the  affected  parts.  ^^^  l-  ^ 

Treatment  in  advanced  cases  must  necessarily  be  of  a  purely  palliative 
nature  ;  the  chief  indications  being  to  control  haemorrhage,  relieve  pain,  and 
to  sustain  the  patient's  strength.  ,        -,    ^  x. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  aflection,  attempts  were  formerly  made  to  arrest 
its  proo-ress  by  excision  or  amputation  of  the  cervix,  followed  by  application  ot 
the  cautery.  Such  methods  can  be  of  but  little  use  in  retarding  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  although  they  may  prove  beneficial  as  a  means  of  checking 
htemorrhage  and  discharges  in  cases  too  advanced  for  the  adoption  of  more 
radical  measures.  In  suitable  instances,  i.e.,  when  the  mobility  of  the  uterus 
is  still  unimpaired,  and  no  trace  of  deposit  is  to  be  detected  in  the  adjommg 
tissues,  recourse  should  be  had  without  delay  to  one  or  other  of  the  following 
operations,  viz.,  supra-vaginal  excision  of  the  cervix,  or  complete  exiirpakon  of 
the  uterus. 

The  former  of  these  consists  in  the  removal  not  only  of  the  entire  cervix, 
but  also  of  such  portion  of  the  uterine  tissues  above  the  level  of  the  internal  os 
as  may  be  found  implicated  by  the  upward  extension  of  the  cervical  disease. 
In  this  manner  almost  the  entire  organ  may  be  excised,  leaving  merely  a  shell 
01  the  uterine  wall  with  its  serous  covering  intact.  The  earlier  steps  of  the 
procedure  are  the  same  as  those  required  in  the  operation  for  complete 
extirpation  of  the  uterus  ;  which  may,  therefore,  be  at  once  resorted  to  should 
such  a  course  appear  desirable.  For  a  full  description  of  the  details  of  both 
these  operations,  the  reader  should  consult  the  works  of  special  writers  on 
this  subject,  where  statistics  may  be  found,  showing  the  relative  mortality  of 
the  two  procedures,  and  also  the  degree  of  protection  against  recurrence 
afforded  by  each  one  of  them. 

Squamous  Carcinoma  of  the  cervix  differs  essentially  from  the  far  more 
common  glajuhdar  form  of  cancer  above  described,  inasmuch  as  it  begins  as  a 
surface  growth  and  usually  remains  for  a  long  time  superficial  without  involving 
the  deeper  tissues.  The  disease  originates  in  tha  stratified  epithelium  investing 
the  vaginal  portion  of  the  cervix,  or  in  the  transitional  cells  immediately  within 
the  external  os  uteri  ;  and  tends  to  spread  outwards  and  downwards  on  to  the 
vaginal  wall.  When  typically  developed,  it  constitutes  an  irregular  papillo- 
matous growth — known  as  a  CauUfloiver  excrescence— 'whAch  bleeds  readily  on 
being  touched.  While  still  limited  to  the  vaginal  portion  of  the  cervix,  the 
disease  may  be  eradicated  by  the  operation  above  referred  to  as  supra-vaginal 
excision  of  the  neck  of  the  womb  ;  but  if  once  the  broad  ligaments  have  been 
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invaded  throii<i:h  e.xteimion  of  tlio  ^rowLli  to  tlie  vafjinal  vault,  no  radical 
interference  can  be  undertaken,  and  the  affection  proves  rapidly  fatal. 

Sarcoma  is  a  comparatively  rare  disease  of  the  hodij  of  the  uterus.  It  is 
met  with  in  middle-aged  women,  either  as  a  difl'used  aifection  of  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  cavity,  or  as  circumscribed  growths  in  the  substance  of  the  uterine 
wall— in  either  case  tending  to  form  compound  polypoidal  massesof  greyish-white 
colour  and  pulpy  consistence.  Tlie  ]>rognosis  is  always  unfavourable,  although 
the  course  of  the  disease  is  less  rapid  than  that  of  true  cancer.  The  removarof 
the  intra-uterine  growths  after  dilatation  of  the  cervix,  whether  undertaken 
for  diagnostic  purposes  or  as  a  palliative  method  of  treatment,  should  be 
followed  by  the  ap])lication  of  strong  iodine  solution  to  the  interior  of  the 
cavity.  The  only  radical  measure  to  be  adopted  in  these  cases  is  that  of 
total  extirpation  of  the  uterus. 


TUMOURS    OF    THE  OVARY. 

For  cb'nical  purposes,  ovarian  tumours  may  be  broadly  classed  in  two  main 
groups.  The  first  of  these — including  those  growths  in  which  cyst-development 
predominates — can  be  subdivided  as  follows  :  1.  Ordinary  multilocular  ovarian 
cysts,  containing  glairy  fluid  of  a  highly  albuminous  nature  ;  2.  Multilocular 
cysts,  with  colloid  (jelly-like)  contents  ;  3.  Dermoid  cysts,  containing  seba- 
ceous and  fatty  material,  with  hair  growing  from  patches  of  true  skin,  bony 
plates,  teeth,  &c.  ;  4.  Papillomatous  cysts  filled  with  thin,  watery,  non-albu- 
minous fluid,  and  showing  more  or  less  extensive  patches  of  warty  growth 
(papilloma)  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  cyst  wall.  The  second  group  above 
referred  to,  consisting  of  the  solid  tumours,  includes — 1.  Fibroma  ;  2.  Sar- 
coma ;  3.  Carcinoma. 

Of  the  growths  here  enumerated,  those  included  in  the  first  group  constitute 
the  large  majority  of  ovarian  tumours,  the  ordinary  multilocular  cyst  being  by 
far  the  most  common  form  ;  the  three  next-named  varieties  occur  much  less 
frequently.  The  solid  growths,  named  in  the  second  group,  are  comparatively 
rare. 

Tumours  of  the  ovary  may  develop  at  almost  any  age,  being  occasionally 
met  with  in  quite  young  children,  and  not  very  uncommonly  in  women  who 
have  long  passed  the  menopause  ;  but  the  largest  proportion  of  cases  occur 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  fifty.    One  or  both  ovaries  may  be  affected. 

If  uninterfered  with,  the  disease  invariably  proves  fatal  after  a  shorter  or 
longer  interval,  usually  within  two  or  three  years  from  the  first  development  of 
an  abdominal  tumour,  death  occurring  from  gradual  exhaustion  due  to  inter- 
ference with  the  functions  of  neighbouring  viscera.  But,  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances,  an  earlier  fatal  termination  is  liable  to  result  from  some  inter- 
current complication  or  accident — such  as  rotation  of  the  pedicle,  inflammation 
of  the  cyst,  rupture  of  its  wall,  &c.,  conditions  which  unless  promptly  dealt 
with,  must  inevitably  hasten  the  patient's  death. 

Diagnosis. — The  diflerential  diagnosis  of  ovarian  tumours  from  the 
numerous  abdominal  enlargements  which  may  simulate  them,  is  too  extensive 
a  subject  to  be  treated  of  here.  The  following  may,  however,  be  enumerated 
as  conditions  possibly  requiring  elimination  before  a  definite  diagnosis  of 
ovarian  disease  can  be  arrived  at  :  1.  Obesity,  oedema  of  the  abdominal  wall, 
tonic  spasm  of  the  recti  muscles  with  hysterical  tympanites  (phantom  tumour). 
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2.  Scercoraceous  accumulation,  distended  urinary  bladder,  retained  menstrual 
.  fluid,  distended  gall-bladder.    3.  Tumour  of  liver,  spleen,  or  kidney; 
•■  of  the  abdominal  glands.    4.  Pelvic  hematocele,  abdominal  or  pelvic  abscess. 
5.  Normal  pregnancy,  hydramnios,  extra-uterine  pregnancy   uterine  hbro- 
myoma,  uterine  fibi-o-cyst,  hydro-  or  pyo-salpynx.     6.  Hydro-neph™^^^^ 
hydatid  cysts,  pancreatic  cysts,  parovarian  cysts.    7  Simple  ascites,  ency  ted 
dropsy  of  peritoneum,  tuberculous  disease,  peritoneal  cancer  with  ascitic  fluid. 
[  The  conditions  enumerated  in  the  last  three  of  these  groups  are  perhaps  the 
•1   most  likely  to  mislead  in  forming  an  opinion.  .    .      i  a 

In  all  cases  of  abdominal  tumour,  the  patient  should  be  examined  undressed 
and  lyinc^  upon  her  back  with  the  shoulders  somewhat  raised  and  the  knees 
drawn  up.    After  carefully  noting  the  salient  points  in  the  history  of  the  case 
such  as  the  duration  and  rate  of  growth  of  the  enlargement,  its  apparent  seat 
of  orio-in,  the  past  and  present  condition  of  the  meustrual  function,  &c.,  tne 
SurgeSn  should  proceed  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  tumour  by  the  syste- 
matic employment  of  the  following  means  :— 1.  Inspection :  Condition  of  the 
abdominal  wall ;  amount  of  distension  ;  shape  and  contour  of  the  swelling 
whether  symmetrical  or  not,  prominent  anteriorly,  or  bulging  laterally  ;  extent 
of  downward  movement  visible  on  deep  inspiration.    2.  Percussion  :  Position 
and  extent  of  resonance,  whether  strictly  limited  or  diffused,  altered  or  not  by 
change  of  position  on  the  part  of  the  patient  ;  presence  and  nature  of  fiuctua- 
tion,\hether  limited  (encysted  fluid),  or  general  (free  fluid).    3.  Palpation  : 
Size,  outline,  and  consistence  of  the  tumour;  its  relative  mobility  ;  solid  or  with 
fluid  contents  ;  presence  of  nodular  outgrowths.    4.  Auscultation :  Presence 
of  the  fcetal  heart  in  case  of  suspected  pregnancy  ;  uterine  souffle.    5.  By 
Vaginal  or  Redal  examination  combined  with  abdominal  palpation  it  may  be 
determined  whether  the  tumour  have  a  pelvic  connexion  or  not  ;  and  if  so, 
whether  it  be  uterine,  tubal,  or  ovarian. 

Tapping  or  aspiration  of  a  fluctuant  abdominal  tumour  of  doubtful  origin 
is  occasionally  resorted  to  with  a  view  to  ascertain  its  nature  by  examination 
of  the  fluid  withdrawn  ;  and  of  late  years  an  exploratory  incision  has  been 
recommended  in  obscure  cases  as  a  more  definite  means  of  clearing  up  the 
diagnosis.  This  last  procedure,  although  comparatively  safe  if  performed 
with  all  due  precautions,  should  by  no  means  be  rashly  undertaken  ;  but  if 
practised,  the  operator  must  be  prepared  at  once  to  proceed  to  the  removal  of 
the  tumour,  should  such  a  step  be  found  advisable. 

Treatment  of  Ovarian  Tumour. — 1.  Bij  Medical  Means.  These  cannot 
possibly  exercise  any  curative  influence,  or  in  any  way  retard  the  progress 
of  the  disease.  The  utmost  that  can  be  done  by  medical  treatment  in 
advanced  ovarian  disease  is  to  attend  to  the  general  health,  by  relieving 
constipation  and  promoting  free  action  of  the  kidneys  pending  the  removal  of 
the  tumour. 

2.  Tapping  in  ovarian  dropsy  was  formerly  recommended  as  a  palliative 
mode  of  treatment ;  but  experience  has  showu  that  after  withdrawal  of  the 
fluid  from  a  true  ovarian  cyst,  re-accumulation  invariably  takes  place, 
necessitating  more  and  more  frequent  repetition  of  the  tapping,  if  the  treat- 
ment be  persisted  in,  until  the  patient  finally  dies  exhausted.  The  operation, 
therefore,  not  only  holds  out  no  prospect  of  cure  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  its 
adoption  is  usually  the  precursor  of  a  more  rapidly  fatal  termination  to  the 
case  than  would  otherwise  occur.    For,  in  addition  to  the  more  immediate 
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risks  fittendant  upon  the  ])roceclure-8uch  as  wound  of  a  vefisel  in  f^i 
ubdonunal  w.il,  in  the  subjacent  on.enturn,  or  in  the  cTst-wIll  tsd  pu:^tur 
ot  adhei-ent  intestine  or  urinary  bladder  ;  escape  of  irrigating  ovarian  fkid  in  ^ 
he  peritoneal  cavity  &c.-  tapping  entails  also  certain  remote  dange  wSi 
nder  .  s  adoption  of  very  questionable  advantage  to  the  patient,  even  whet 
n.l  rtaken  as  a  means  of  temporary  relief.    Foremost  among  these  may  S 
men  loned  adhesive  peritonitis,  inflammation  of  the  cyst-waJl,  suppuiJion 
futnrJ  ;;"tent8-conditions  which    must  very  seriously  complicate  any 
futute  attempt   to  extirpate  the  tumour.    Even  though  none  of  these 
untoward  events  should  result,  yet  the  operation,  unless  performed  with  the  I 
strictest  antiseptic  precautions,  is  always  liable  to  induce  septic  contami- ' 
nation  o   the  cyst-fluids,  a  state  of  things  which,  although  not  necessarily  ^ 
leading  to  any  obvious  trouble  at  the  time,  will  surely  tend  to  diminish  the 
patients  chance  of  recovery  from  a  subsequent  ovariotomy  by  exposing  her 
to  the  risk  of  septicaBmia.    Finally,  the  puncture  in  the  cyst-wall  may  from 
some  cause  or  other  remain  unsealed,  tlius  allowing  free  escape  of  ovarian 
fluid  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  with  all  its  attendant  dangers,  among  which 
not  the  least  is  that  of  malignant  infection  of  the  peritoneum  from  a  pro- 
trudmg  papillomatous  growth. 

The  above  enumeration  of  the  dangers  incurred  through  tapping  ovarian 
cysts  IS  m  accordance  with  the  experience  of  those  Surgeons  who  have  had 
the  fullest  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  results  of  this  operation  ;  and 
It  IS  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  procedure  is  one  to  which  recourse 
should  be  had  only  when  it  is  rendered  justifiable  by  exceptional  circum- 
stances. 

As  a  means  of  relieving  urgent  dyspnoea,  tapping  is  clearly  applicable  only 
to  unilocular  cysts,  or  to  those  multilocular  tumours  in  which  one  cyst  cavity 
largely  predominates  in  size  over  its  neighbours.  When  imperatively  called 
for  with  this  view,  the  operation  should  invariably  be  performed  with 
antiseptic  precautions,  in  order  to  obviate  the  risks  of  septic  infection  of  the 
cyst-contents.  The  puncture  may  be  made  through  the  liuea  alba,  as  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  ascites  ;  but  not  unfrequently  the  tumour  presents  more 
distinctly  at  some  other  part  of  the  abdominal  wall,  and  the  point  selected 
may  be  varied  accordingly,  care  being  taken  always  to  choose  a  spot  free  from 
intestinal  resonance,  and  sufficiently  remote  from  the  pubes  to  avoid  any  pos- 
sibility of  puncturing  the  bladder  which  may  be  drawn  up  in  front  of  the 
tumour. 

Incision  and  Drainage  is  a  method  of  treatment  occasionally  applicable 
with  advantage  in  exceptional  cases  of  universally  adherent  suppurating  cysts, 
when  attempted  extirpation  of  the  tumour  would  entail  extreme  risk  to  life, 
owing  to  the  probability  of  rupture  of  the  cyst-wall  during  its  removal — an 
accident  most  likely  to  prove  fatal,  as  involving  the  escape  of  irritating  septic 
matter  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  operation  in  such  instances  involves  a 
short  incision  in  the  usual  situation,  of  sufficient  extent  to  enable  the  Surgeon 
to  judge  of  the  closeness  of  the  parietal  adhesions,  and  by  puncture  of  the  cyst 
to  determine  the  putrid  nature  of  its  contents.  After  thorough  evacuation 
and  sponging-out  of  the  cyst  cavity  a  drainage-tube  should  be  inserted,  and 
the  incision  closed  around  it  by  means  of  sutures  connecting  the  cyst  with  the 
margins  of  the  opening  in  the  abdominal  wall.  The  subsequent  management 
of  the  case  involves  frequent  withdrawal  of  fluid  from  the  tube  by  means  of  a 
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suitable  svrin-e,  and  the  use  of  some  efficient  antiseptic  to  prevent  putrefaction 
of  tl!^.  Sarges.    Under  this  treatment,  the  cyst-cavity  rapidly  contracts, 

and  may  finally  close  entirely.  „  fn  fimP  been 

Other  means  of  dealing  with  ovarian  cysts  have  from  time  to  time  been 
suggested,  all  aiming  at  the  same  object,  viz.  that  of  inducing  g^^^nal  con- 
rSion  of  the  cyst^and  cohesion  of  its  walls  But  of  the  P-^^^'^  f 
cated,  the  above  described  is  the  only  one  to  be  at  all  recomme.ided,  a  d  hi 
only  in  the  exceptional  instances  alluded  to.  No  operation,  however,  shoit  ot 
complete  extirpation  can  be  looked  upon  as  surely  curative  ;  since,  even  a  ter 
incision  and  drainage,  followed  apparently  by  complete  contraction  it  no  un- 
commonly happens  that  secondary  cysts  develop  in  the  wall  or  base  of  the 
original  tumour  ;  and  eventnally  a  multilocular  growth  may  be  substituted  for 
what  was  apparently  in  the  first  instance  a  unilocular  cyst.  These  measures 
have  consequently,  wherever  possible,  given  way  to  the  safer  and  far  more 
certain  procedure  of  ovariotomy.  ^-  cj 

Ovariotomy  is  probably  the  greatest  triumph  of  modern  Operative  hurgery. 
In  its  original  conception,  as  in  its  ultimate  perfection,  this  operation  reflects 
the  greatest  lustre  on  the  British  School  of  Surgery. 

Its  history  is  curious.    Its  progress  was  slow,  and  was  marked  by  those 
oscillations  in  the  judgment  and  the  favour  of  the  Profession  which  frequently 
precede  the  final  establishment  of  a  great  advance  in  practice.    The  operation 
was  originally  proposed,  and  its  practicability  discussed  in  1762,  by  \A  lUiam 
Hunter.''  It  was  strongly  advocated  and  its  practicability  taught  by  John 
Bell,  at  a  later  period    It  is  said  to  have  been  performed  in  France,  by 
L'Aumonier,  in  1782,  in  a  case  of  "scirrhous  disease  with  abscess"  of  the 
ovary,  the  patient  recovering.    A  pupil  of  John  Bell— McDowell  of  Kentucky 
—first  performed  the  operation  in  America  in  1802  ;  and  in  all  operated 
thirteen  times.    In  1823,  Lizars  operated  for  the  first  time  in  this  country. 
But  the  operation,  though  several  times  repeated,  fell  into  discredit,  in 
a  great  measure  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the  diagnosis  of  the  cases 
in  which  it  was  done,  and  was  not  revived  until  1836,  when  Jeaflfreson 
of  Framlingham  practised  it  successfully  through  a  small  incision  only  an 
inch  and  a  half  long.    From  this  operation  we  must  date  the  revival  of 
ovariotomy  in  Great  Britain.    This  operation  was  followed  by  others  per- 
formed by  King  of  Saxmundham,  Crisp  of  Harleston,  and  West  of  Tonbridge. 
The  example  of  these  provincial  Surgeons  was  followed  by  their  brethren  in 
London,  and  the  operation  was  practised  by  many,  especially  by  Walne,  F. 
Bird,  and  Baker  Brown,  but  with  very  discouraging  results  ;  for  of  162  cases 
collected  by  Robert  Lee,  in  60  the  disease  could  not  be  removed,  and  of  these 
19  died  ;  whilst  of  the  remaining  102,  42  terminated  fatally.    Not  only  did 
these  unfavourable  results  discourage  the  Profession,  but  a  growing  belief 
sprang  up  that  this  mortality,  great  as  it  was,  did  not  by  any  means  represent 
the  whole  extent  of  the  fatal  cases;  and  notwichstanding  that  C.  Clay  of  Man- 
chester continued  to  operate,  ovariotomy  was  in  great  danger  of  falling  into 
such  disrepute  as  to  be  excluded  from  ordinary  surgical  practice.    In  1857 
,  appears  for  the  first  time  in  connexion  with  ovariotomy  the  name  of  a  Surgeon, 
who  was  destined  not  (mly  to  revive  ovariotomy,  but  to  re-establish  it  firmly 
and  definitively  amongst  the  great  operations  in  Surgery  ;  for  in  December  of 
that  year  Spencer  Wells  performed  his  first  operation  of  this  kind.  This 
case,  the  first  of  a  series  of  1,000  cases  completed  by  him  in  the  year  1881, 
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led  to  a  revival  of  the  operation.    In  Spencer  Wells's  Imnds,  ovarioto,.. 
as8unied  a  new  shape;  its  perlbrmanee  was  guided  by  defin  te  ru  s 
operative  details  were  carefully  worked  out  and  systematized,  and  th  aft 
treatment  much  improved.    The  results  obtaine^d  showed  1  grad  ally 
creasing  success,  the  proportion  of  recoveries  rising  from  6(5  to  89  per  cen  " 
in  the  cases  operated  on  between  1807  and  1881.    These  results,  adrairahi;. 
as  hey  are,  have  been  still  inrther  improved  upon  during  late  years  by  oti  r 
well-known  workers  in  this  field  of  Surgery  ;  and  the  procedun^  formerly  s^ 
fatal  as  to  be  pronounced  unjustifiable,  is  now  the  most  successful  of  all  great 
surgical  operations. 

The  wonderful  improvement  shown  of  late  years  in  the  death-rate  of  ovari- 
otomy IS  in  great  measure  to  be  explained  by  the  very  notable  reduction  in 
the  number  of  deaths  now  recorded  from  septicaemia,  a  cause  of  mortality 
which  lormei  ly  figured  so  largely  in  ovariotomy  statistics. 

The  attainment  of  this  result,  apart  from  the  employment  of  antiseptics 
which  have  so  greatly  influenced  the  progress  of  all  surgical  work  during  the 
past  twenty  years,  is  attributable  to  several  causes,  among  which  may  be 
noted  :  1.  The  gradual  abandonment  of  the  former  practice  of  tapnin<r 
ovarian  cysts ;  2.  The  general  adoption  of  the  intra-peritoneal  method 
ot  dea  mg  with  the  ovarian  pedicle,  in  place  of  the  extra-peritoneal  treat- 
ment  by  means  of  the  clamp,  which  was  formerly  used  to  a  large  extent  • 
3.  The  introduction  of  the  plan  of  flushing  out  the  abdominal  cavity  with  wami 
sterilized  water,  as  a  substitute  for  the  practice  of  cleansing  the  peritoneum 
by  the  use  of  sponges,  followed  or  not  by  the  employment  of  a  drainage-tube. 

In  the  days  when  the  results  of  ovariotomy  were  much  less  good  than  they 
now  are,  the  opinion  generally  held  was  in  favour  of  postponing  any  surgical 
interference  so  long  as  the  patient  was  tolerably  free  from  pain  and  able  to 
move  about.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  increasing  success  of  the  operation, 
together  with  the  fuller  recognition  of  the  serious  risks  entailed  by  delay  in 
such  cases,  has  led  to  the  belief  that  an  ovarian  tumour  should  be  removed 
as  soon  as  its  nature  and  connexions  can  be  cleatly  ascertained,  and  its 
presence  is  beginning  in  any  way  to  atfeot  the  patient's  well-being. 

Preparation  of  the  Patient.— No  special  medical  treatment  is  as  a  rule 
necessary,  beyond  attending  to  the  state  of  the  bowels.  In  the  case,  how- 
ever, of  a  very  large  tumour  of  long  standing,  when  the  urine  is  scanty  and 
highly  concentrated,  depositing  quantities  of  mixed  urates,  benefit  will  be 
derived  from  the  administration  of  full  doses  of  citrate  of  potash  or  lithia 
during  the  forty-eight  hours  preceding  operation,  combined  with  the  employ- 
ment of  a  hot  bath,  should  the  skin  be  habitually  dry  and  disinclined  to 
act.  Finally,  a  full  dose  of  castor-oil  or  some  equivalent  aperient  should  be 
given  the  evening  before,  to  be  followed  by  an  enema  administered  on  the 
morning  of  the  operation,  to  ensure  thorough  evacuation  of  the  lower  bowel. 

The  room  selected  for  the  operation  and  for  subsequent  occupation  by  the 
patient,  must  be  thoroughly  clean,  airy,  and  well  ventilated,  if  possible  with 
an  open  fireplace.  A  trustworthy  and  competent  nurse,  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  the  female  catheter,  and  to  the  giving  of  nutrient  enemata,  should 
be  chosen  to  take  sole  charge  of  the  case  ;  she,  as  well  as  all  concerned  in 
the  operation,  ought  to  be  completely  free  from  any  taint  of  recent  septic 
contamination. 

All  sponges  and  instruments,  previously  well  cleansed,  must  be  immersed  in 
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'tft'tttldrhS'been  e.nptied  by  means  of  a  catheter,  the  patient 
Aitei  me  Diaauei  ^  ^      ^  bed-iacket  and  warm  stockings, 

;:ptedT:p^'*:oTe'a^n"-E.e\u:herheai  and  shoulders  comfortably 


Fig.  963.— Scissors  for  use  in  Abdominal  Operations. 

supported  by  pillows.  Anaesthesia  having  been  induced,  the  lower  limbs 
wrTped'n  a'blanket  are  secured  by  a  broad  strap  ^^^V"  A  thin' 
the  knees,  while  her  hands  are  fastened  on  either  side  0  the  table.  A  thm 
mackintosh  sheet,  large  enough  to  cover  the  patient  entirely  f.-om  the_shoulders 
downwards,  and  having  an  opening  in  the  centre  four  inches  by  six,_coa  ed 
around  with  adhesive  material,  is  next  applied  to  the  abdomen,  of  which  the 
skin  previously  well  cleansed  with  soap  and  water,  should  be  sponged  over 
with  carbolic  lotion  before  commencing  the  operation.  The  Surgeon,  standing 


on  the  right  side  of  the  patient,  is  faced  by  his  assistant  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  table. 

Operation.— No  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  length  of  the 
incision,  beyond  stating  thnt  while  necessarily  proportionate  to  the  size  and 
nature  of  the  tumour,  it  should  in  all  cases  be  as  limited  as  possible.  A  small 
cut,  two  or  three  inches  long,  extending  in  the  mid-line  to  within  an  inch  of 
the  pubes,  will  suffice  for  the  removal  of  any  simple  cyst  ;  and,  if  necessary, 
may  readily  be  prolonged  upwards.  All  htemorrhage  from  bleeding  points  in 
the  abdominal  wall  having  been  arrested  by  the  application  of  Wells's  pressure- 
forceps,  the  peritoneum  must  be  divided,  care  being  taken  to  open  it  fairly  ; 
for,  if  adherent,  it  may  readily  be  mistaken  for  the  cyst-wall,  and  so  stripped 
off  the  under  surface  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

On  exposing  the  tumour,  any  soft  parietal  adhesions  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  incision  may  be  separated  by  the  Surgeon's  finger.  The 
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growth  if  cystic,  should  then  be  tapped  with  Wells's  trochar  004. 
be.no.  aken  to  prevaiit  the  escape  of  any  fluid  into  the  abdominfl'  ca  t'y 
hxuig  the  edges  of  the  puncture  with  the  trochar-clamps,  whi4  entb Ic  f 
operator  to  extract  the  gradually  collapsing  cyst.    Should  \ll  pL     n  . 
t.cable  ow.ng  to  the  n.ultilocular  nature  of  the  growth,  the  trochi  mu 


If! 


Fig.  005  — N61aton's  Cyst-Forceps. 


carefully  withdrawn  after  applying  Nelaton's  forceps  rFig.  965)  and  the- 
puncture  m  the  cyst-wall  sufficiently  enlarged  to  permit  of  the  Surgeon  intro 
ducing  his  hand  for  the  purpose  of  brealdng  down  the  contents  of  the  tumour 
It  still  unable  to  extract  it,  he  must  prolong  his  incision  upwards,  and  care- 


Pig.  966. 


Fig.  967. 


Figs.  906,  967,  90S.— Variously  sliaped  Pressiire-Foreeps. 


fully  separate  any  parietal,  omental,  or  intestinal  adhesions  which  may  be 
present,  applying  pressure-forceps  (Figs.  966,  967,  968)  as  required  to  all 
bleeding  points.  Immediately  after  the  extraction  of  the  tumour,  a  flat 
sponge,  squeezed  thoroughly  dry,  should  be  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  intestines  and  preventing  their  protrusion. 
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Fig.  969.— Ligature  of  the  Ovarian  Pedicle 
(double  loop). 


The  Dedicle  is  now  examined  and  its  connexion  with  the  uterus  clearly 
^  J^pH  ^  t  a  nile  1^  is  most  convenient  to  tie  it  before  cutting  away  the 
It' :  b^;iftil:  I  may  be  temporarily  -red  with  s..^^ 
forcens  durino-  division,  and  then  dealc  with  subsequently.  Either  ot  tne  two 
:  Ss  her;  represented  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose^  J  a  shown  in 
Fig.  9GS)  is  the  one  most  generally  adopted.  A  single  thiead  is  hrst  passea 
a  point  just  internal  to  the  large 
plexus  of  veins  in  the  outer  edge 
of  the  pedicle,  and  securely  tied 
so  as  to  include  the  plexus,  to- 
gether with  the  ovarian  artery 
which  lies  along  this  border  ;  the 
pedicle  is  next  transfixed  cen- 
trally with  a  double  ligature  passed 
by  means  of  the  handled  needle 
(Fig.  971),  and  is  tied  in  equal 
halves  care  being;  taken  that  the  ,    n  1 

loops  interlace  at  the  seat  of  puncture.    In  the  f 

970-the  separate  outer-edge  hgature  is  usually  dispensed  with,  ihe 
pedicle  is  transfixed  as  before,  but  with  a  needle  carrying  only  a  single 
thread,  doubled  upon  itself  ;  after  withdrawal  of  the  needle,  one  end  of  the 
hgature  is  brought  half  round  the  pedicle,  passed  through  the  projecting  loop 
on  the  side  opposite  to  its  own 
point  of  exit,  and  thence  carried 
onward  to  unite  with  the  remain- 
ing end  of  the  hgature  round  the 
other  half  of  the  pedicle,  which 
is  thus  secured  by  a  continuous 
twisted  loop.  Pressure-forceps 
are  then  applied  to  either  border 
on  the  distal  side  of  the  hgatures, 
and  the  tumour  is  cut  away. 
Finally,  a  single  loop  of  stout  _       -,■  ^  i   u  1  •  j 

silk  is  tied  firmly  round  the  stump,  either  exactly  in  or  immediately  behind 
the  groove  formed  by  the  previous  ligatures.  All  the  threads  _  should 
be  cut  short,  and  the  pedicle  be  returned,  without,  however,  removing  the 


Fig.  970.— Ligature  of  the  Ovarian  Pedicle 
(twsted  loop). 


Fig.  971.— Curved  Pedicle-needle. 

pressure-forceps,  which  are  left  on  in  order  to  facilitate  the  final  examination 
of  the  stump  before  closing. 

The  condition  of  the  remaining  ovary  should  next  be  ascertained  ;  and  if 
diseased,  it  should  be  removed. 

In  dealing  with  tumours  the  base  of  which  is  implanted  between  the 
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expanded  layers  of  the  corresponding  broad  \\ir^mmt~mlra-limnnoni. 
growths  so  called  in  contradistinction  to  cysts  conLted  wi^  « 
.  well-dehned  ped.cle-resort  must  be  had  to  the  procedure  know  as 
Mm.   The  tumour  havn..  been  tapped  and  en.ptied,  the  inve^ti  "layer  of 
peritoneum  ,h  cautiously  incised,  and  then  gradually  separated  inch  by  .d 
from  the  base  of  the  collapsed  cyst  until  the  main  blood  supply  de, 
through  the  ovarian  and  uterine  vessels  is  reached  and  clearly  defined    T  / 
are  now  secured  m  masse  by  a  double-loop  transfixing  ligature  in  the  mann, 
above  descnbed,  and  the  cyst  is  cut  awa}  ;  any  bleeding  vessel  son  he  • 
sur  ace  ot  the  remaining  broad-ligament  capsule  are  then  tied,  and  its  opio  •  i 
surfaces  are  allowed  to  fall  together  at  the  bottom  of  the  pelvis 

Parietal  adhesions,  unless  of  long  standing,  do  not  as  a  rule  require  hVatur. 
temporary  comprossion  by  forceps  usually  sufficing  for  the  arrest  of  Lm.n- 
rhage.  Should  there,  hou-ever,  be  general  oozing  from  a  somewhat  extensive 
•surface,  the  application  of  a  sponge  moistened  with  tincture  of  matico  will 
serve  readily  to  control  it.  Bands  of  pelvic  adhesions  must  always  be  tied  as 
near  as  possible  to  their  seat  of  origin,  and  cut  short.  Omental  and  intestinal 
adhesions  need  careful  management ;  the  former  should  be  dealt  with  either 
by  transhxion  and  tying  off  in  sections,  or  else  by  separate  ligature  of  bleedin^^ 
vessels  ;  the  latter,  if  extensive,  may  require  to  be  laced  by  a  fine  continuous 
suture  involving  only  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  intestine. 

After  all  hasmorrhage  has  been  controlled,  a  small  soft  sponge  should  ho 
passed  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  pelvis  behind  and  also  in  front  of  the  uteru. 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  any  fluid  or  blood-clot  that  may  remain  in  either 
■one  of  these  pouches.    The  pedicle  is  then  finally  examined  to  make  certain 
that  all  IS  left  secure ;  the  forceps  holding  it  are  removed,  and  it  is  dropped  in 
_  In  cases  of  ruptured  cyst,  or  where  numerous  and  extensive  vascular  adhe- 
sions have  been  separated,  the  peritoneal  sac  may  advantageously  be  flushed 
out  with  warm  water,  previously  sterilized  by  boiling,  introduced  through  a 
metal  or  stout  glass  tube  directly  to  the  more  dependent  portions  of'^the 
■abdominal  cavity.    This  method  of  cleansing  is  far  less  irritating  to  the 
rserous  membrane  than  prolonged  sponging  ;  and,  if  thoroughly  carried  out,  it 
effectually  removes  all  blood-clot.    The  subsequent  use  of  a  drainage-tube  is 
by  no  means  essential,  as  any  moderate  amount  of  fluid  left  in  the  cavity  is 
Teadily  absorbed  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  and  passed  off  through  the  kidneys. 

The  best  material  for  suturing  the  abdominal  incision  is  silk-worm  gut, 
passed  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  parietes,  including,  of  course,\he 
•divided  edges  of  the  peritoneum,  at  intervals  of  about  half  an  inch.  Du'rin? 
the  introduction  of  the  stitches,  the  abdominal  contents  are  to  be  protected  by 
means  of  a  small  flat  sponge. 

Before  closing  the  incision,  all  sponges  and  forceps  are  to  be  carefully 
•counted,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  none  are  missine'. 

Should  drainage  be  deemed  advisable,  a  glass  tube  of  the  required  length  is 
introduced  to  the  bottom  of  Douglas's  pouch  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
abdominal  incision.  The  mouth  of  the  tube  is  then  covered  with  one  or  more 
^ell-carbolized  sponges,  enveloped  in  a  rubber  sheet  with  a  perforation  in  its 
■centre  which  fits  closely  around  the  everted  lip  of  the  tube  (Fig.  972). 

Finally,  a  dry  antiseptic  dressing  is  applied  and  kept  in  place^  by  broad  straps 
■of  adhesive  plaster,  over  which  a  flannel  binder  is  fastened  securely  round  the 
patient's  abdomen  before  placing  her  in  bed. 
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.4/^.r-7'r.a/mm/.-Should  sickness  be  troublesome  "^tiling  need  be  given 
by  the  mouth  for  the  first  twenty-lbur  or  thu-ty-s.x  may  b^ 

plain  soda-water,  or  brandy-and-water  ;  after  which  ^^^^"^-f  "^.^f^^m 
Ld,  to  be  succeeded,  if  retained,  by  plain  bread-and-milk.  In  t^e^  mt^^^^^^^ 
nutrient  enemata  of  beef-tea  with  or  without  the  addition  of  a  table  poontul 
of  port  wine,  administered  every  three  or  four  l-^^-^^^^fl^^Se  each 
service  ;  the  nurse  being  directed  to  introduce  a  rectal  tube  befoie  each 
Tma  /n  order  to  facilitat^  the  escape  of  flatus  The  unne  ^^^o.X^  "^;^^^^ 
off  by  the  catheter  four  times  daily  for  the  first  few  days  or  until  the  patient 
is  able  to  pass  it  naturally.  In  a  drainage  case,  renewal  of  the  «P;>°f  ^'/^^^ 
withdrawal  of  fluid  from  the  tube  by  means  of  a  syrmge  with  rubber  tubing 


Fig.  972.— Glass  drainage-tube. 


fitted  to  its  nozzle,  should  be  practised  twice  in  each  twenty-four  hours  until 
the  tube  is  removed-usually  at  the  end  of  the  first  forty-eight  hours,  when 
the  opening  left  by  it  will  readily  close.  If  all  be  going  well,  ordinary  light 
diet  such  as  milk-pudding,  fish  or  chicken,  may  be  allowed  on  the  third  or 
fourth  day.  Should  there  be  much  fever  at  any  time,  the  application  of  an  ice 
bladder  to  the  head  will  soothe  and  tranquillize  the  patient,  and  promote  re- 
duction of  the  temperature.  As  a  rule  the  bowels  may  be  left  undisturbed 
until  they  show  some  inclination  to  act,  when  they  may  be  assisted  by  an 
enema.  Finally,  the  stitches  should  be  removed  on  the  seventh  or  eighth  day, 
and  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  leave  her  bed  at  the  end  of  the  second  week, 
wearing  a  suitable  abdominal  belt. 

After  recovery  from  ovariotomy,  the  cure  is  usually  complete. 

The  removal  of  one,  or  possibly  of  both,  uterine  appendages  may,  in  excep- 
tional instances  of  long-standing  pelvic  infiammatory  troubles,  justifiably  be 
undertaken  for  the  relief  of  persistent  suffering  associated  with  tangible  disease 
of  these  organs.  In  such  cases,  the  operation  may  prove  to  be  of  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  and  tedious  nature,  owing  to  the  density  and  firmness  of  the 
adhesions  in  the  pelvic  cavity  ;  apart  from  this,  however,  the  steps  of  the 
procedure  required,  and  the  details  of  the  after-treatment,  resemble  in  all 
essential  features  those  above  described  in  connexion  with  ovariotomy. 

Pelvic  suppuration  may  be  broadly  divided,  according  to  its  seat  of 
origin,  into  parametric  (subserous)  and  iierimelric  (intraperitoneal)  formations 
of  pus. 

A  parametric  abscess  usually  originates  in  the  substance  of  an  inflammatory 
•exudation  developed  between  the  folds  of  one  or  other  broad  ligament  (pelvic 
cellulitis),  or  in  a  mass  of  haamorrhagic  efiiision  in  the  same  situation  (pelvic 
hsematocele).  If  allowed  to  accumulate,  the  pus  may  find  its  way  into  the 
adjacent  bowel  or  the  urinary  bladder  ;  or,  extending  downwards,  it  may  effect 
its  escape  through  the  vaginal  vault ;  or,  failing  this,  it  may  spread  upwards 
towards  the  iliac  fossa,  ultimately  pointing  in  the  inguinal  region  or  even  over 
the  iliac  crest.  Perforation  of  the  abscess  sac  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  an 
•extremely  rare  accident.  The  proper  surgical  treatment  of  parametric  suppura- 
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tion-as  indicated  by  the  occurrence  of  repeated  chills  combined  with  • 
characteristic  temperature  chart-depends  upon  the  direction  in  vhilh  h 
abscess  ,s  pomfng-.    If  a  distinct  fluctnatinj.  swelling  be  detected  in 
m,.nal  rami  an  exploratory  puncture  with  a  full-sized  VpLt;;^^^^^^ 
be  made  in  it  after  thorough  cleansing  and  disinfection  of  the  vagina  ;  shou 
the  pus  be  readily  reached,  the  abscess  sac  is  to  be  opened  with  scisso  s  or  t 
caa^tery  knife  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  introduction  of  a  dou 
self-i-etannng  rubber  tube,  through  which  irrigation  can  subsequently  be  pru 
tised,  m  order  to  ensure  efficient  drainage  of  the  cavity.   A  parametHc  abscess 
rising  into  the^r.^.  should  be  opened  by  an  incision  pari^lel  To  and Tbo 
half  an  inch  above  Poupart's  ligament,  so  as  to  avoid  injury  to  the  peritoneum  • 
the  cavity  should  be  drained  with  antiseptic  precautions. 

A  perimetric  abscess  is  an  encysted  inlraperitoneal  collection  of  pu^ 
originating  in  connexion  with  suppurative  (septic,  or  more  rarely  tuber- 
culous) disease  of  one  or  both  uterine  appendages.  The  gradual  formation  of 
the  abscess,  due  to  repeated  escape  of  small  quantities  of  puriform  matter  froui 
the  imperfectly  sealed  ostium  of  an  inflamed  Fallopian  tube  (pyosalpvnx)  or 
to  the  presence  of  a  small  suppurating  ovarian  or  tubo-ovarian  cyst,  accounts 
for  the  matting  together  of  the  pelvic  viscera,  which  usually  protects  the 
general  peritoneal  cavity  from  infection.  The  proper  treatment  for  such  cases 
is  abdominal  section,  in  the  performance  of  which  great  care  must  be  taken  at 
once  to  sponge  away  any  purulent  fluid  which  may  be  set  free  durino-  the 
separation  of  pelvic  adhesions.  The  diseased  appendage  should  be  cautfously 
enucleated  from  its  pelvic  attachments— if  possible  without  being  ruptured— 
until  its  uterine  connexion  can  be  defined,  and  ligatured  previously  to  divi- 
sion.  If  the  case  be  complicated  by  the  existence  of  a  rectal  or  vesical  fistula, 
the  subsequent  use  of  a  drainage-tube  may  be  advisable  for  a  few  days. 

Operations  for  the  arrest  of  hgemorrhage  in  cases  of  Ruptured  Tubal 
Gestation,  by  the  removal  of  the  damaged  tube  and  ovary,  usually  present 
no  special  difficulty.  After  the  broad  ligament  has  been  secured,  the  peritoneal 
cavity  should  be  cleared  of  blood  and  clots  by  a  thorough  flushing  out  with  a 
warm  solution  of  common  salt  (1  drachm  to  the  pint),  and  a  drainage-tube  be 
then  inserted  and  retained  for  forty-eight  hours. 

Hernia  of  the  Ovary. — It  may  happen  that  the  ovary,  on  one  or  both 
sides,  becomes  displaced,  and  escapes  from  the  pelvis  through  one  of  the 
openings  which  give  passage  to  intestinal  hernia.  In  three-fourths  of  the 
recorded  cases  (twenty-seven  out  of  thirty-eight,  according  to  Englisch  of 
Vienna)  the  displacement  has  been  inguinal.  In  nearly  one-half  of  the  cases 
it  was  congenital  ;  all  these  were  instances  of  inguinal  displacement ;  and  all 
the  instances  of  double  ovarian  hernia  were  inguinal  and  congenital. 

The  Causes  of  the  displacement  in  the  adult  are  not  easily  ascertained. 
In  the  congenital  cases  it  would  seem  as  if  an  abnormal  descent  of  the 
ovary  took  place,  analogous  to  the  descent  of  the  testis  in  the  male. 

Symptoms. — Congenital  ovarian  hernia  is  nearly  always  irreducible  ;  while 
in  most  cases  of  acquired  displacement  of  the  ovary,  it  has  been  possible  to 
return  the  tumour  into  the  abdomen.  The  swelling  is  generally  pyriform  in 
the  inguinal  region,  rounder  in  the  femoral.  There  is  no  constant  diagnostic 
symptom  ;  but  in  several  instances  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  hernia  became 
more  tender  on  pressure,  and  larger  during  menstruation.  At  this  time,  also, 
inflammation  of  the  ovary  may  take  place  ;  and,  being  attended  with  vomiting. 
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may  lead  the  Surgeon  to  imagine  that  the  case  is  one  of  strangulated 

^''slmno-ulation  of  a  hernia  containing  only  the  ovary  is  of  rare  occurrenc;e^ 
The  condition  has  already  been  mentioned  at  page  838  where  it  was  pomt.d 
oat  that  the  dingnosis  may  be  difficult  on  account  of  die 
characteristic  constitutional  symptoms  of  strangulation  Thus,  f  hough  the  e 
may  be  nausea,  there  is  usually  no  actual  vomiting,  and  althoiig-h  constipation 
is  probably  present,  there  is  no  real  obstruction.  Enghsch  showed  that 
of  20  cases  in  which  symptoms  of  strangulation  were  present  a  correct 
diagnosis  was  made  in  7  only.    Abscess  or  sloughing  of  the  displaced  ovary 

occasionally  occurs.  ,  .   „  .      .,  n^iir^nm 

In  a  case  recently  nnder  the  care  of  Bilton  Pollard  m  University  College 
Hospital,  the  end  of  the  Fallopian  tube  was  strangulated  in  a  femoral  hernia. 
M'he  patient  was  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  and  a  swelling  had  been 
accidentally  discovered  in  the  left  groin  four  days  before  her  admission. 
On  the  following  day  the  swelhng  became  painful ;  the  bowels  continued  to 
act ;  there  was  slight  nausea,  but  no  actual  vomiting.  The  hernia  was  tense, 
rounded,  and  as  large  as  a  walnut.  The  sac  contained  clear  fluid,  and  the 
ewolleu  fimbriated  extremity  of  the  FaUopian  tube,  which  was  tightly  mpped 
at  the  neck  of  the  sac.  The  constriction  was  divided,  and  the  tube  returned 
into  the  abdomen. 

Treatment— ^0  long  as  the  hernia  presents  no  special  symptoms  there  is 
little  or  no  occasion  for  interference,  beyond  the  wearing  of  a  properly  fitted 
truss.  If  inflammation  occur,  the  case  must  be  treated  on  ordinary  principles  ; 
and  if  the  ovary  suppurate,  the  abscess  should  be  opened.  When  the  ovary 
is  very  painful,  or  has  become  cystic,  extirpation  may  be  practised.  If 
symptoms  of  acute  strangulation  occur,  herniotomy  must  be  performed,  and 
as  a  rule  removal  of  the  ovary  will  be  found  necessary. 
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empyema,  488 
fatty  tumours,  490 
femoral  hernia,  490,  880 
serous  collections  and  hy- 
datid tumours,  490 
retro-pharyngeal,  499,  500,  711 
sacro-iliac,  406 

diagnosis  from  spinal  abscess,  406 
of  spermatic  cord,  1237 
in  spinal  disease,  483,  495.  See  Absces,s, 
psoas 
course  of,  484 

diagnosis  from  sacro-iliac  abscess, 
406 

subdiaphragmatic,  935 
submammary,  773,  777 
of  testis,  1237,  1252 

tongue,  679 
urethral,  1168 
Abscesses,  scattered,  in  kidney,  995 
Absorbents.  .  See  Lymphatics 
Achalme,  bacilli  in  pus  of  abscess  of  tibia 

following  typhoid  fever,  279 
Acromegaly,  310 

causes  and  symptoms,  310 
diagnosis  from  myxosdema,  311 
pathological  anatomy,  311 
Acupuncture  in  aneurism,  151 
in  hydatids  of  the  liver,  939 
hydrocele,  1244 
sciatica,  23 

subclavian  aneurism,  190 
Adams's  saw,  435 

4  o  2 
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Adams,  operation  for  ankylosis  of  hip-joint 
442  x-  J  . 

treatment  of  .lijrital  contraction,  06 
537  ' 
Adams  and  Treves,  ligature  of  carotid  and 

subclavian,  166 
Addison's  keloid,  16 

Adenoid  (iSjjf,  a  gland  ;  e^Sos,  foi-m)  vceta- 
tions,  709  " 

Adenoma  {Ut^v,  a  gland)  of  breast,  78; 
of  kidney,  1018 
rectum,  963 

salivary  glands,  679,  700 
skin,  17 
soft  palate,  703 
testis,  1259 

diagnosis  from  hydrocele,  1261 
thyroid  gland,  619 
tongue,  684 
Adeno-sarcoma  of  breast,  787 
Adhesions  in  iiernial  sac,  822 
management  of,  855 
of  penis  to  scrotum,  1216 
Agalactia,  768 

Age,  in  relation  to  aneurism,  101,  119 
arterial  disease,  92 
atony  of  bladder,  1 121 
calculus,  1035 

operation  for,  1094 

statistics,  1035 
cancer  of  breast,  800,  805 
chronic  endarteritis,  92 
excision  of  joints,  374 
hsemorrhoids,  975 
hernia,  825 

femoral,  880 
lithotomy,  107 1 
lithotrity,  1094,  1095 
lupus,  6 
necrosis,  288 
piles,  975 

prostatic  enlargement,  1141 
rickets,  301 
spinal  curvature,  519 
stricture  of  urethra,  1176 
varix,  61,  1249 
Agnew,  statistics  of  ligature  of  common 

iliac  for  aneurisu],  232 
Ague,  diagnosis  from  suppurative  nephritis, 
1003 

Air-tampon,  Browne's,  1066 

Air- tube.    Sec  Larynx  and  Trachea 

operations  on,' 739.    ,SV;c  Laryngotomy 
and  Tracheotomy 
Aitken',  influence  of  syphilis  in  the  causation 

of  atheroma,  92 
Ala  nasi,  restoration  of,  656,  657 
Albrecht,  statistics  of  tuberculosis  in  diseases 

of  joints,  344 
Albuinenoid  degeneration  of  arteries,  95 
Albuminuria  in  relation  to  lithotomy,  1047 

to  lithotrity,  1097 
Alcoholic  excess  a  jn-edisposing  cause  of 
piles,  976 

Alexander,  ligature  of  vertebral  artery  as  a 

cure  for  epilepsy,  199 
AUarton's  operation  of  median  lithotomy, 

1072 


Allen,  \\.  J[.,  gall-stones  in  intestine,  800 
Alternating  calculus,  103 1 
Althaus,  Julius,  galvano-puncture  in  aneiii- 
ism,  148 

Alveolar  jjiocesses,  diseases  of.    See  .laws 
Amazia,  765 

Ami'utatiox  {mnpulo,  I  lop  off')  for  aneur- 
ism,  125,  248.    /S'cc  also  Aneurism 
in  ankylosis,  364 
caries,  286 

congenital  of  fmgers,  partial,  539 
malignant  disease  of  hone,  321 

muscular  tumours,  517 
necrosis,  296 
osteomyelitis,  276 
tuberculous  liip  disease,  433 

of  penis,  1227 
phalangf%s,  469 

at  shoulder- joint  in  axillary  aneurism, 
213 

in  subclavian  aneurism,  198 
of  thigh,  for  popliteal  aneurism,  iir 

248,  250 
for  tuberculous  joint  disease,  353 
Amussat's  operation  for  artificial  anus,  920 
Anajsthesia  dolorosa,  487 
Anajsthetics  and  conservative  surgery,  460 
in  compression  for  aneurism,  138 
compressing  abdominal  aorta,  138 
operations  on  palate,  672 
lithotrity,  1082 
stricture,  1199 
Anal  dilator,  9(38 

Anderson,  W.,  operation  for  extroversion  of 
bladder,  1109 
pathology  oi' finger  contraction,  536,  537 
Anel's  operation  for  aneurism,  120,  121 
Aneurism  {avi,  through  :  ehpivw,  I  widen) 
in  genei'ii,!,  loi 
accidents  after  ligature  for,  126 
acupunctuiv.  in,  151 
amputation  for,  125 

for  gangrene  after  ligature  of,  134 
re.nirrent  pulsation,  130 
suppuration  of  sac  of,  132 
by  anastomosis,  67 

iu  tongue,  685 
diagnosis  from  ordinary  aneurism,  67 
from  malignant  disease  of  bone,  319 

pulsating  sarcoma,  319 
treat]  11  ent,  68 
arterio- venous,  152 
of  bone,  323.    See  Osteo-aneurism 
bruit  in,  .1 10,  126 
causes  of,  loi — 103 
circumscribed,  sj'mptoms  of,  iio 
classitic.ation  of,  103,  106 
clot  in,  107,  120 
death  from,  how  produced,  116 
detinitioii  of,  loi 
diagnosis  of,  1 12 

froiL  abscess,  113,  170 

malignant  disease  of  bone,  319 
neuralgia,  114 
osteo-aneurism,  324 
pulsating  bronchocele,  171 
pulsating  tumours  of  bone,  319 
rheumatism,  114 
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Aneu  uism  —continued. 

diagnosis  from  tumours,  112,  171,  319 
dituised,  106 

symptoms  of,  in 
dissecting,  95,  106,  107 
duration  of,  109 

embolism  a  cause  of  spontaneous,  102 
extracranial,  179 
false,  105,  106 

dift'used,  106 

sacculated,  105 
fusiform,  103 

gangrene  in  diffused  form  of,  112 

after  ligature  for,  132 

from  pressure  of,  109 

treatment,  133 
geographical  distribution  of,  102 
impeded  circulation,  103 
muscular  strain  a  cause  of,  102 
number  of,  109 
pressure-effects  of,  108 
pulsation  in,  112 

recurrent,  126—130 
regimen  in,  118 
rupture  of,  116 
sacculated,  104 
secondary,  126,  128,  246 
spontaneous  cure  of,  114,  187 
structure  of,  107 

suppuration  and  sloughing  of,  116,  130 

treatmenr,  131 
surgical  treatment  of,  119 
symptoms,  no  ' 
terminations,  114 
treatment,  117 

by  actual  cautery,  132 
acupuncture,  151 
compression    by  instruments, 
129,  134,  136— 14s 
duration  of  treatment,  140 
statistics,  142 
constitutional,  117 
by  digital  compression,  143 
Esmarch's  method,  143 
flexion,  145 

galvano-puncture,  147,  160,  188. 
190 

injection  of  ergotin,  149 

of  perchloride  of  iron,  149, 
188,  23s 
ligature,  120.    See  Ligature 
local,  119 

by  manipulation,  146,  190 

various  mechanical  means,  150, 
160 

true  sacculated,  104 
tubular,  103,  135 
varicose,  152 
Aneurisms,  Special,  153 

of  abdomen  and  lower  extremities,  220 
aorta,  abdominal,  220 
diagnosis  of,  221 

from  iliac  abscess,  490 
symptoms  of,  220 
treatment  by  compression,  221 
thoracic,  153.    ^ee  Aneurism, 
intrathoracic 
arm,  forearm,  and  hand,  215 


Aneuiusms,  Svvx  I  Ah— coniinued. 
of  axillary  artery,  199 

amputation  for,  211 
compression  in,  200,  201 
diagnosis  of,  200 
inHanied.  211 
ligature  ibr,  201 
supi)uration  of,  208 
symptoms  of,  199 
treatment  of,  200 
basilar  artery,  180—182 
brachial  artery,  215 
brachio-oeplialic  artery.    Sec  Aneur- 
ism of  innominate  artery 
carotid  artery,  common,  168 
diagnosis  of,  169 
digital  compression  in,  171 
dysphagia  from,  716 
ligature  for,  127,  172 

followed  by  cerebral  dis- 
ease, 176 
spontaneous,  169 
symptoms  of,  169 
treatment  of,  171 
external,  178 

ligature  of,  178  "] 
internal,  179,  184 
treatment  of,  180 
cerebral  artery,  anterior,  180 
middle,  180,  182 
posterior,  181 
femoral  artery,  236 
deep,  237 
superficial,  238 
treatment  of,  140,  239 
gluteal  artery,  235 
extracranial,  179 

treatment,  180 
in  hand,  215 

of  iliac  artery,  compression  in,  232 
external  iliac,  223 

diagnosis  from  abscess,  489, 
880 

internal  iliac,  234 
inguinal,  223 

diagnosis  from  abscess,  223 
symptoms  of,  223 
treatment  of,  224 
of  innominate  artery ,  161 
diagnosis  of,  163 
dysphagia  from,  162,  716 
dyspncea  from,  162 
ligature  for,  of  carotid,  164 

subclavian,  164 
subclavian  and  ca 
rotid,  165 

pain  in,  162 
pressure-effects  of,  161 
prognosis  of,  163 
pulse  in,  162 
symptoms  of,  161 
treatment  of,  163 — 168 
intracranial,  180 
causes  of,  180 
death  from,  183 
pathology  of,  181 
pressure-effects  of,  182 
rupture  of,  184 
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Aneurisms,  Speoi.u,— cowiitjmerf. 
intracranial,  .symptoms  of,  182 

treatment  of,  184 
intraorbital,  185 
causes  of,  185 
(liagnosi-s,  187 
digital  com|)ression  in,  188 
pathology  of,  186 
prognosis  of,  187 
spontaneous  cure  of,  187 
symi)toms  of,  185 
troatniont  of,  187 
intrathoracic,  153 

auscultatory  signs  of,  153 
dyspliagia  from,  157 
dyspncea  fi-om,  155 
galvano-puncture  in,  160 
laryngotomy  for,  161 
oedema  from,  157 
pain  in,  154 
pressure-elfects  of,  153 
pulsation  and  tumour  in,  157 
rational  signs  of,  153 
treatment  of,  158 
of  ophthalmic  artery,  185 
popliteal  artery,  238 
compression  in,  143 
diagnosis,  113,  239 
diffused,  113,  247 

amputation    for,    113,  248, 
250 
double,  247 
ligatui'e  for,  240,  247 

of  external  iliac,  247 
femoral,  common,  239 
superficial,  240 
rupture  of,  249 
secondary,  128,  246 
symptoms  of,  238 
treatment  of,  133,  140,  143,  239 
pudic  artery,  234 
radial  artery,  215 
sciatic  artery,  235 
subclavian  artery,  188 
amputation  for,  198 
compression  for,  igo,  197 
diagnosis  of,  189 

ligature  of  innominate  artery  for, 
190 

of  subclavian,  194 — 199 
symptoms  of,  189 
treatment  of,  189 
tibial  arteries,  250 
ulnar  arter}',  215 
vertebral  artery,  180 
Aneurismal  diathesis,  109 
varix,  152 

of  jugular  vein,  168 
Angeioleucitis,  38 
Angioma  of  rectum,  963 
Angular  ankylosis  of  elbow,  390 
hip,  440 
knee,  547 
curvature  of  spine,  476 

Sayre's  treatment  of,  491 — 493 
Ankle,  excision  of,  457 
t      tuberculous  disease  of,  456 

weak,  567  I 


Ankylosis  (o^/c^Aoy,  crooked),  361 
amputation  foi-,  364 
complete,  362 

diagnosis  between  fibrous  and  osseous 

362,  363 
of  elbow,  Hexed,  533 
straiglit,  534 
exeisjon  lor,  390,  534 
hbrous,  340,  362 
in  hip  disease,  362,  420,  439 
cross-legged  deformity,  442 
forms  of,  439 
management  of,  440 
operation  for,  440 
incomplete,  362 
of  jaw,  649 

knee,  osseous,  547 
osseous,  362,  389,  440 
treatment  of,  363 
Annular  calcification  in  arteries,  96 
Annulus  migians,  682 
Antiseptic  osteotomy,  543,  550 

treatment  of  chronic  cystitis,  mc 
1116 
hydj'ocele,  1243 
Antiseptic  precautions   in  operations  for 
strangulated  hernia,  845 
in  hydrothorax,  757 
necrosis,  293 
trephining  bone,  273 
Antrum,  diseases  of,  627 
cystic  disease  of,  629 

diagnosis  from  tumour,  632 
dental  and  dentigerous  cysts  in.  (Ste. 

643) 
polypus  of,  630 

suppuration  of,  628 
treatment,  629 
tumours  of,  630 
Anus,  abscess  near,  970 
absence  of,  949,  951 

with  opening  of  rectum  into  other 
canals,  951 
artificial,  formation  of,  919 

by  Amussat's  operation,  920 
by  Callisen's  method,  920 
in  cancer  of  rectum,  920,  958 
in  cliildren,  950 
by  Littre's  operation,  919,  924 
by  perinaial  section,  950 
results  of,  923,  924 
in  hernia,  858 
treatment  of,  859 
carcinoma  of,  961 
closure  of,  948 

by  septum,  949 
with  absence  of  rectum,  949 
congenital  malformations  of,  948 
fissure  of,  966 
fistula  of,  970 
imperforate,  949 
prolapse  of,  987 

protrusion  of  ovarifin  cyst  from,  990 
spasmodic  contraction  of  sphincter  of, 

969 
dicers  of,  966 
Aorta,  abdominal,  aneurism  of,  220 
diaguosis  of,  221 
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Aorta — continued. 

abdominal,  symptoms  of,  220 
treatment  of,  221 
atheroma  of,  88 
compression  of,  221 
ligature  of,  232 
thoracic,  aneurism  of.    Sec  Aneurism, 
intrathoracic 
Aphonia  [it,  negative  ;  tpwyl),  voice)  728 
Aphthie  of  tongue,  682 
Ai-eola,  inrtaiumation  and  abscess  of,  77° 
Arm,  aneurism  of  vessels  of,  225 
ankylosis,  straight,  534 
contraction  of,  533 

of  muscles  of,  534 
deformities  of,  533 

gangrene  of,  after  ligature  of  arteries,  211 
Arndt,  ligature  of  innominate  artery,  191 

ligature  of  subclavian  artery,  195 
Arnott,  ligature  of  brachial  for  spontaneous 

aneurism  of  forearm,  215 
Arteries,  aneurism  of.    Sec  Aneurism 

atheroma  of,  88 — 93 

calcification  of,  95 

contraction  of,  67 

degenerations  of,  95 

a  cause  of  aneurism,  95 

diseases  of,  85,  97 

earthy  matters  in,  92 

embolism  of,  99,  116 

fatty  degeneration  of,  95 

gangrene  from  obstruction  of,  100 

granular  degeneration  of,  95 

inflammation  of,  85.    See  Arteritis 

ligature  of.    See  Ligature 
in  elephantiasis,  42 

occlusion  of,  by  disease,  98 

ossification  of,  89,  97 

pressure  of  aneurism  on,  109 

rupture  of,  spontaneous,  98 

thrombus  in,  97 — 99 

ulceration  of,  97 

wounds  of,  in  hernia  operations,  857 
in  lithotomy,  1064 
Arteries  or  Artery,  axillary,  aneurism  of, 
199.    See  Aneurism 
ligature  of,  198,  213 
basilar,  aneurism  of,  180 — 182 
brachial,  aneurism  of,  215 

ligature  of,  216,  218,  325 
brachio-cephalic.      See  Artery,  inno- 
minate 

of  bulb,  wound  of.  in  lithotomy,  1066, 
1073 

carotid,   common,    aneurism   of,  16S 
See  Aneurism 
aneurismal  varix  of,  1 68 
ligature  of,  172 

for  aneurism  of  aorta, 
158  ;  for  intraorbital 
aneurism,  188 
of  innominate  artery, 

190 — 192 
intraorbital,  185 
on  distal  side,  177 
effects  of,  on  brain,  175 
external,  aneurism  of,  178,  179 
ligature  of,  178 
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■eries  or  Awrm'i—eonlinued. 
carotid,  internal,  aneurism  of,  i79,  i»o. 

184  .  „ 

cerebral,  anterior,  aneurism  ot,  l»0 

middle,  180,  182 

posterior,  181 
dorsal  of  foot,  253  _  . 

of  penis,  wound  of,  m  lithotomy, 

1065  ,  ,  . 

epigastric,  relation  to  femoral  hernia, 
878,  883 
to  inguinal  hernia,  864,  865 
femoral,  aneurism  of,  236.    See  Aneur- 
ism 

ligature  of,  common,  239 
superticial,  240 
for  elephantiasis,  42 
accidents  after,  244 
relation  to  femoral  hernia,  878 
forearm,  aneurism  of,  215 
gluteal,  aneurism  of,  235         ,     .  ■ 
hemorrhoidal,  inferior,  wound  ot,  in 

lithotomy,  1065 
of  hand,  aneurism  of,  215 
iliac,  common,  ligature  of,  230 
external,  aneurism  of,  223 

ligature  of,  for  inguinal  aneur- 
ism, 225 
popliteal  aneurism,  247 
results  of,  228 
internal,  aneurism  of,  234 
ligature  of,  235 
innominate,  aneurism  of,  161,  710.  iiee 
Aneurism 
ligature  of,  190—192 
intracranial,   aneurism  of,  180.  Sec 
Aneurism 

lingual,  ligature  of,  689  .00 
obturator,  relation  to  femoral  hernia,  87b 
ophthalmic,  aneurism  of,  185 
palmar,  aneurism  of,  215 
perineal,  wounds  of,  in  lithotomy,  1064, 

1073 

peroneal,  ligature  ot,  254 
plantar.    See  Arteries  of  foot 
popliteal,    aneurism    of,    238.  See 

Aneurism 
pudic,  aneurism  of,  234 

internal,  wound  of,  in  lithotomy, 
1065 

radial,  aneurism  of,  215 

ligature  of,  217—219 
sciatic,  aneurism  of,  234 

ligature  of,  235 
subclavian,   aneurism   of,    188.  See 
Aneurism 
compression  of,  190 
ligature  of,  for  aneurism  of  axillary 
artery,  201,  209 
of  innominate  artery,  164 
subclavian  artery,  197^  201, 
203 

accidents  after,  205,  208 
distal,  197 
thyroid,  ligature  of,  616 
tibial,  aneurism  of,  250 

anterior,  ligature  of,  253 
posterior,  ligature  of,  251 
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^iiTERiES  OR  Kwvzivi-conUnucd. 
ulnar,  aneurism  of,  215 

ligature  of,  216 
vertebral,  aneurism  of,  iSo 
ligature  of,  199. 
Arterio-capillary  fibrosis,  91 
Arterio-venous  aneurism,  152 
Arteritis  («r<wi«,  an  artery  ;  ifis,  denoting 
inflanimation),  85  ^ 
acute,  85 

ileformans,  88,  92 
embolic,  86 
obliterans,  93 
thrombosis  from,  86 
traumatic,  85 
Arthrectomy,  in  tubej'culous  joint  disease 

\RTHmSffi4^°'  447.448,  457 
•  ARTHRins  {tpBpov,  a  jomt;  His,  denoting 
iimammation),  331 
acute,  331—343,  649 

causes  and  varieties  of,  336 
diagnosis  of,  333 
in  infants,  339 

treatment,  343 
infective,  336 
pathology  of,  333 
pyajmic,  336 

treatment,  343 
repair  after,  339 
rheumatic,  337 

treatment,  343 
senile,  339 

treatment,  343 
symptoms  of,  33 1 
traumatic  septic,  336 
treatment  of,  340 
chronic  rheumatoid  of  hip,  357 
diagnosis  of,  358 

from  sciatica,  22 
pathological  clianges  in,  357 
of  lower  ja\y,  358 
shoulder,  359 
deformans,  354,  535 

diagnosis  from  true  digital  contrac- 
tion, 536 
dry,  355 

polyarticular  rheumatoid.  354 
puerperal,  336 
rheumatoid,  354,  500,  535 
chronic,  354 
causes,  356 
diagnosis,  356 
symptoms,  355 
treatment,  356 
strumous,  343 

pathological  anatomy,  344 
Arthromeningitis,  acute  croupous,  338 
Arthropathy  of  paralysed  limbs,  359 

of  ataxic  patients,  359 
Arthrotomy  in  tuberculous  joint  disease, 
352,  446 

Artificial  anus.    Sec  Anus,  artificial. 
Ascitic  fluid  in  hernial  sac,  823 
Aspermia  (a,  negative;  a-ntpfxa,  seed),  1270 
Aspirator,  use  of  in  retention  of  urine,  1203 
strangulated  hernia,  86 1 , 
862 

tapping  chest,  756 


Astragalus,  excision  of,  464 
Atheroma  {kUpa,  or  dO^Jp^,  porridge  meal 
i  .  in  arteries,  88-93 

influence  on  iineurisin,  loi 
influence  of  syj.lnlis  in  causation 
ol,  92  ^ 
nature  and  causes  of,  90 
thrombosis  from,  93 
Atheromatous  abscess,  88 

artery  microscopic  examination  of,  ga 
ulcer,  88,  92  ' 
Atlas,  disease  of,  498 
Atony  of  bladder.    Hcc  Bladdei- 

of  rectum,  969 
Atresia  ani,  949 

ani  et  recti,  949 
recti,  949 
vaginie,  1277,  1278 
Atrophy  (A,  negative  ;  rptVo,,  I  nourish)  of 
bone,  301 
of  the  nails,  i 
prostate,  11 53 
testis,  1235 
Atrophying  scirrhus,  797 
Attitude  in  hip-joint  disease,  4:5 
Aubrey,  intraorbital  aneurism,  186 
Auscultatory  signs  of  aortic  aneurism,  ic? 
Automatic  retractor,  745 
Auyert,  ligature  of  subclavian  arteiy,  195 
Axilla,  aneurism  in,  199 

tumours  in,  813 
Axillary  artery.    Hcc  Artery,  axillary 

glands,  implicated  in  mammary  cancer 
795 

recurrence  of  cancer  in,  812 
removal  of,  807 
IjTnphadenoma  of,  814 
tuberculous  disease  of,  8u 
Axillo-mammary  carcinoma,  812 
Axis,  disease  of,  498 

AjTes's  operation  for  extroversion  of  bladder 
1107  * 


Babington's  glottiscope,  723 

Bacillus  tuberculosis  in   diseased  tissues. 

Sec  Tubercle-bacillus 
Bacterium  coll  commune  in  septic  periton- 

itis,  817,  834 
Baker,  Morrant,  cysts  in  neighbom-hood  of 
diseased  joints,  367 
excision  of  tongue  by  the  ecraseur,  694 
india-rubber  trachea  tubes,  749 
necrosis  without  suppuration,  289 
statistics  of  duration  of  life  in  cancer 

of  the  breast,  806 
treatment  of  moles,  17 
Balano-posthitis  (|8aAoi/ov,  an  acora,  also  the 
glans  ]ienis :  iricQ-q,  the  foreskin  : 
■itis,  denoting  inflammation),  1223, 
1226 

Ball,  J.  B.,  cases  of  intubation  of  the  larvnx, 
,  755 

Ball,  cases  of  colotomy  for  imperforate  anus, 
951 

fissure  of  anus,  967 

open  operation  for  inguinal  hernia,  S73 
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Bandages,  plaster  of  Tavis,  iu  tliseasc  of 

spine,  491—493 
Banks,  cure  of  artificial  anus,  ooo 

ligature  of  innominate  artery,  192,  194, 

195 

subclavian  artery,  19S 
external  iliac  artery,  228 
operation  for  hernia,  872,  875 
results  of   operations  for    cancer  ot 
breast,  806 
operations  for  radical  cure 
of  femoral  hernia,  882 

Barbadoes  leg,  41 

Bardenheuer,  operation  for  cancer  of  the 

rectum,  961 
Barker,  A.  E.,  acute  arthritis,  649 

antiseptic  osteotomy  of  metatarsal  bone 

for  bunion,  510 
eases  of  disease  of  sacro-iliiic  joint,  403 
diseases  of  tongue,  681,  682,  683,  699 
excision  of  the  hip-joint,  434 
exploration  of  kidney  by  aspirator,  978 
flushing  curette,  434,  435 
gastro-enterostomy,  936,  937 
hj'pertrophy  of  tongue,  678 
malignant  tumours  of  tonsil,  707 
operation  for  cerebral  abscess,  584 
for  inguinal  hernia,  873 
position  assumed  by  limb  iu  disease  of 

hip-joint,  415,  416 
tuberculous  peritonitis,  928 
wound  of  obturator  in  hernia  operations, 

883 

Barling,  statistics  of  suprapubic  lithotomy, 
1048 

of  lateral  lithotomy,  107 1 
of  medianlithotomy,  1075 
of  litbotrity,  1092 
Barlow,  cases  of  rickets,  306 
Baron,  intraorbital  aneurism,  186 
Bartley,  ligature  of  abnormal  obturator  in 

hernia-operation,  883 
Barton,  operation  for  angular  ankylosis  of 

hip,  440 
angular  ankylosis  of 
knee,  549 

Barwell,  cases  of  ligature  of  femoral  artery, 
243,  244 

ligature  of  carotid  and  subclavian,  165 
secondary  hjemorrhage  after  ligature  of 

subclavian,  210 
treatment  of  aneurism  of  the  aortic 

arch,  158 

treatment  of  aneurism  by  compression, 
140,  142  ;  by  electrolysis  combined 
with  introduction  of  steel  wire,  151 
Basilar  artery.    See  Artery,  basilar 
Bassini,  operation  for  inguinal  hernia,  874, 875 
Battledore  hands,  310 

V>audelocque,  secretion  of  milk  in  a  girl  eight 

years  old,  768 
Bauden,  statistics  of  excision  of  shoulder,  387 
Bayer,  ligature  of  subclavian  artery,  195 
Beck,   Marcus,   removal  of  cartilaginous 
tumour,  513 
case  of  obturator  hernia,  890 
squamous  carcinoma  of  urethra,  12 14 
Becker,  micrococci  in  acute  necrosis,  278 


Bell,  Sir  C,  ligature  of  femoral  artery  for 

popliteal  aneurism,  123 
Bell,  .fohn,  median  operation  of  lithotomy, 

Belladonna  in  treatment  of  incontinence  ot 

urine  in  children,  1 126 
Bellingham,  regimen  in  aneurism,  118  _ 
treatment  of  aneurism  by  compression^ 

142 

Bellocq's  sound,  593 

Benign  fungus  of  testicle,  1252 

polypus,  594 
Bent,  J.,  excision  of  carious  head  or  humerus 

for  disease,  371 
Bernays,  adenomata  of  tongue,  685 
Bibra,  Von,  cases  of  phosphorus  necrosis, 625 
Biceps  muscle,  contraction  of,  533 
Bickersteth,  excision  of  head  of  humerus  tor 
exostosis,  383 

ligature  of  innominate  artery,  191 

of  carotid  and  subclavian,  166 
Bidwell,  polypus  of  the  trachea,  738 
Bifurcation  of  the  hand,  538 
Bigelow's  catheters,  1080 

divulsor,  1192 

evacuator,  1080,  1081 

lithotrite,  1078 

operation  of  litbotrity,  1076,  1079 
Bilateral  lithotomy,  1042,  1075 
Bilharzia  hajmatobia,  hsematuria  from,  11 35 
Biliary  fistulje,  947 
Billroth,  nature  of  atheroma,  90 

caries,  281 

endarteritis  proliferans,  95 

excision  of  pylorus,  935,  936 

extirpation  of  larynx,  737 

injection  of  iodine  in  cases  of  simple 

hypertrophy,  616 
ligature  of  axillary  vein,  809 
osteoplastic  periostitis,  258 
removal  of  tumour  of  bladder,  1132 
results  of  operations  for  cancer  of  breast,. 

806 

Birkett,  absence  of  breast,  765 

excessive  secretion  of  milk,  769 
Bladder,  atony  of,  1121 

danger  of,  in  litbotrity,  1091, 
1097 

incontinence  of  urine  from,  1 125 

treatment,  11 26 
retention  of  urine  from,  1122 
diagnosis  of,  1123,  1147 
results  of,  1 1 23 
symptoms  of,  1 122 
treatment  of,  1 124 
bar  at  neck  of,  1145 
calculus  of,  1025 

diagnosis  from  enlarged  prostate, 
1 146 

carcinoma  of,  11 33 
catarrh  of,  1 1 14 

treatment  of,  1 1 1 5 
conditions  of,  unfavourable  to  litbotrity, 
1097 

congenital  malformation  of,  1106 
cysts  of,  1 1 29 

difficulty  of  entering  bladder  in  lateral 
lithotomy,  1060 
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Bladder — conlimied. 

(lifliculty  of  eutcriiif;  l)la(lder  in  median 

litliotoiny,  1073 
dilatation  ul',  991 

of  neck  of,  in  lithotomy,  1055 
diseases  of,  1 106 

induced  by  culcnlus,  1042 

by  enlar<i;cd  jirostate,  1143 
producing  irritatioii  of,  11 17 
distension  of,  witli  oveWlow,  1126 
extroversion  of,  1106 
false  membrane  in,  1062 
fasciculated,  992,  1061 

unfavourable  to  litliotrity,  1097 
fistulous  openings  into,  963 
foreign  bodies  in,  calculi  formed  on,  1103 
hfemorrliage  from,  11 36 

into,  after  lithotomy,  1067 
hernia  of,  824 
hypertrophy  of,  991 

effect  in  kidney  disease,  992 
unfavourable  for  lithotrity,  1097 
inflammation  of,  acute,  iiii 

pathological  changes,  11 12 
treatment,  11 13 
gonorrhoeal,  1166 
after  lithotomy,  1067 
chronic,  11 13,  11 79 

complicating  lithotrity,  1098 
diagnosis  from  enlarged  pro- 
state, 1 146,  1 147 
pathological  changes,  11 13 
symptoms,  11 14 
treatment,  11 15 
irritable,  1 1 1 7 

causes  of,  11 17 
in  boys,  1 1 19 

complicating  lithotritj"-,  1092,  1097 
diagnosis,  11 18 
in  gonorrhoea,  1 166 
gout,  1 1 18 
women,  11 20 
treatment  of,  1 1 19 
irritation  of,  by  calculus,  1037 
lithotrity,  1087 
painful  conditions  of,  1127 
paralysis   of,  diagnosis  from  enlarged 

prostate,  1147 
sacculi  of,  992,  1041,  1 1 14,  1 129 

complicating  lithotrity,  1089,  1097 
sarcoma  of,  1133 

secondary  morbid  conditions  of,  991, 
1042 

sounding  the,  1038 

errors  in,  1041 
spasm  of,  complicating  lithotomy,  1061 
stone  in,  1031.    See  Calculus 

in  adult  males,  1095 
boys,  1094 
tapping  above  pubes,  1152 

from  perinseum,  1152 
tuberculous  disease  of,  11 27 

symptoms,  1 127 

treatment,  1128 
tumours  of,  1129,  1133 

diagnosis  from  cancer,  1 134 

from  enlarged  prostate, 
1 146 


I  'ULAmn-.n.— continued. 

tumours  of,  operation  for  removal  of 
1 132  ' 
washing  the,  after  lithotrity,  1087 
wounds  of,  in  litliotomy,  1067 
Bland,  ligature  of  innominate  artery,  191 

BIepharopla8ty(^A(>a;>ov,an  eyelid  ;  TrKdaau, 
1  form),  655 

Blind  fistula  in  ano,  971 

piles,  974 
Blood-cysl",  61 1 
Blood  in  hiematocele,  1247 
Blows,  aneurism  causetl  by,  103 

cancer  of  breast  caused  l)y,  800 
Bock,  cases  of  knock-knee,  541 
Boils  in  the  external  meatus,  577 
Bokai,   inoculation   with    gonococci  from 

gonorrhceal  pus,  1157 
Bone,  abscess  of,  chronic,  266 

symptoms,  272 

treatment,  272 
aneurism  of,  323 

ligature  of  main  artery  in,  325 
atrophy  of,  301 
carcinoma  of,  322 
caries  of,  266,  267.    See  Caries 
chondromata  of,  313 
cystic  tumours  of,  313 

treatment,  314 
dead,  separation  of,  290 
deformities  in  rickets,  303 
disease  in,  disease  of  cartilage  dependent 

.on,  334 
diseases  of,  255,  403 
effect  of  aneurism  on,  109 
erectile  growths  in,  323 
exfoliation  of,  290 
exostosis  of,  312 
expansion  of,  261,  265,  269 
fibroma  of,  313 
growth  of,  arrested,  301 
hydatids  in,  314 
hypertrophy  of,  269,  300 

inflammatory,  300 
inflammation  of,  255,  262,  264,  336 
length  of,  increased,  300 
malignant  disease  of,  315 

central,  316 

diagnosis  of,  318 

peripheral,  317 

situations  of,  315 

treatment  of,  320 
myeloid  tumours  of,  315,  321 
necrosis  of,  262,  277,  286.    See  Necrosis 

sypliilitic,  297 

tuberculous,  298 
primary  tubercle  of,  346 
pulsating  tumours  of,  322.    See  Osteo- 

aneurism 
repair  of,  after  excision,  374 
necrosis,  291 
sclerosis  or  hardening  of,  300 
softening  of,  264 
spindle-celled  sarcoma  of,  315 
structural  changes  in,  300 
suppuration  of,  256 

diffuse,  256 
transplantation  of,  374 
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trephii)ing  of,  272 
tubercle  of,  346 

tuberculous  disease  of,  264,  265,  252 

treatment,  284 
tumours  of,  312 
lualignaut,  315 
treatment,  320 
ulceration  of,  260 
Bones,  nasal,  fistulous  openings  in,  661 
Bose,  performance  of  tracheotomy,  744 
Bottini,   operative  treatment  of  enlarged 

prostate,  11 50 
Bougies  for  stricture,  1182,  1 183 
bulbous,  1 182 
catgut,  1 183 
filiform,  1183 

iodoform  and  eucalyptus  for  gonorrhoea, 
1161 

Lister's  conical  steel,  1183 
Bourneville,  cases  of  craniectomy,  575 
Bow-knee,  545 
Bow-leg,  567 

Bowlby,  cases  of  duct  cancer  of  breast,  799 

disease  of  the  nipple,  801 
Bowman,  intraorbital  aneurism,  186 
Boys,  circumcision  in,  1220 

lateral  lithotomy  in,  1058,  1094 
difficulties  in,  1059 
mortality  of,  107 1 
lithotrity  in,  1093 
Brachial  artery.    Sec  Artery,  brachial 
Brachio-cephaiic  artery.  See  Artery,  innomi- 
nate 

Brain,  abscess  cf,  583 

aneurisms  of  vessels  of,  180 

congenital  hernia  of  membranes  (if,  570 

effect  of  ligature  of  carotid  on,  175 

operations  on  the,  572 

paralysis  from  compression  or  injury  of, 

34 

tapping  and  draining  ventricles  of,  571 
trephining  for  abscess  of,  573 
Brainard,  excision  of  head  of  humerus,  383 
Brasdor's  operation  for  aneurism,  123,  198 
Breast,  abscess  of,  771 

acute  submammary,  773 
chronic  submammary,  777 
chronic  encysted,  776 
absence  of,  765 
adenoid  tumour  of,  785 
anomalies  of  development,  765 

of  secretion,  768 
calcification  of,  776 
cancer  of,  793 

atrophying,  797  {see  805) 
axillary  glands  affected  in,  795 
causes  of,  800 
cicatricial,  794 
course,  794 
colloid,  798 
development  of,  793 
diagnosis  of,  802 
duct-cancer,  799 

treatment,  800 
duration  of  life  in,  797,  806 
encephaloid,  798 
infiltrating  or  diffuse,  794,  796 


Breast — continued. 

cancer  of,  in  males,  800,  813 

nodular  or  circumscribed,  793 
operation  for,  804 
mortality,  811 

.selection   of  cases   tor,  804, 
805 

statistics  of,  805,  806 
pain  in,  795 

pathological  structure,  797 
retraction  of  nipple  in,  794 
return  of,  after  operation,  811,  812 
scirrhus,  793 

en  cuirasse,  796 
in  male,  813 
skin  implicated  in,  795 
symptoms,  794 
treatment  of,  803 
villous,  799 
viscera  affected  in,  796 
cystic  sarcoma  of,  786 

diagnosis  from  cancer,  803 
tumours  of,  779 

treatment  of,  784 
diseases  of,  765 

in  male,  813 
excision  of,  807 

mortality  after,  811 
hydatid  cysts  of,  782 
hydrocele  of,  782 
hypertrophy  of,  767 
intiamrnation  of,  acute,  770 
chronic,  774 
parenchymatous,  771 
treatment,  770 
lacteal  tumour  of,  769 
neuralgia  of,  766 
painful  tumour  of,  787 
recurrent  fibroid  tumour  of,  792 
sarcomata  of,  791 

diagnosis,  792 
.serous  cysts  of,  782 
supernumerary,  765 
syphilitic  disease  of,  778  {see  770) 
tuberculosis  of,  777 
tumours  of,  779,  784 
malignant,  791 
non-malignant,  784 
Bridle  strictures,  1178 
Broca,  structure  of  aneurisms,  107 

ligature  of  subclavian  for  innominate 

aneurism,  164 
spontaneous  cure  of  aneurism,  114 
Brodie,  Sir  B.,  causes  of  success  in  lithotomy, 
1070 

method  of  seizing  stone  in  lithotrity, 
1084 

treatment  of  enlarged  prostate,  1148 
Bronchi,  pressure  of  aneurism  on,  155 
Beonchocele    ($p6yxos,    the   windpipe  ; 
K-fiKif,  a  tumour),  613 

acute,  619 

causes  of,  613 

compression  in,  616 

cystic,  615 

treatment,  619 

excision  in,  616 — 618 

fibrous,  615 
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iodine  in,  6i6 
iron  in,  6i6 

ligature  of  thyroid  arteries  iu,  6i6 
l»uls!iting,  613,  615 

diagnosis  from  carotid  aneurism,  ' 
171 

.simple  hypertroplij',  614 
symptoms  and  varieties,  614 
treatment  ol,  615  I 
lirowii,  ligature  of  external  iliac  artery,  228 
IJrowne,  Buckston,  air-tanipon,  1066 
Bruit  in  aneurism,  no,  126  i 
Bryant,   cases   of  hard   tibro-adenoma  of  \ 
breast,  787 
statistics  of  intestinal  obstruction,  906 

of  cancer  of  the  breast,  800 
tracheotomy  in  laryngeal  disease,  731 
treatment  of  aneurism  by  mechanical 
means,  150 
iiryk,  cysts  of  lower  jaw,  644 
liubonocele,  863,  865  I 
Buccal  operation  for  excision  of  tongue,  696  ' 
Buchanan,  operation  for  restoration  of  lip,  I 
670,  671  ! 
rectangular  staff,  1072 
Bulb  of  urethra,  arteries  of,  wounded  in 
lithotomy,  1064 
wound  of,  in  lateral  lithotomy,  1064 

median  lithotomy,  1073  j 
Bullen,  ligature  of  subclavian  artery  for 

axillary  aneurism,  209,  210 
Bunion,  509 

treatment  of,  510 
]>nrow's  plastic  operation,  654 
Bursa  Patella,  diseases  of,  504 
enlargements  of,  506 
inflammation  of,  504 
sloughing  of,  505 
suppuration  of,  504 

disease  of  patella  from,  505 
tumours  of,  506 
Burs£e,  diseases  of,  502,  507 

enlargements  of,  503,  507 — 509 
situations  of,  502 
treatment  of,  504 
Bursal  cysts,  507,  611 

tumours  in  ham,  diagnosis  from  aneur-  f 
ism,  239 
in  floor  of  mouth,  702 
Biisch,  naso-orbital  tumour,  600 
Bush,  distal  ligature  of  carotid,  177 
Butcher's  saw,  375,  376 
Butlin,  adenomata  of  tongue,  684 

cases  of  sarcoma  of  bone,  315,  316,  317 
excision  of  whole  scapula,  382 
disease  of  the  nipple,  801 
extirpation  of  larynx,  735,  737 
malignant  tumours  of  tonsil,  708 

of  larynx,  734 
operation  for  fesophageal  diverticulum, 

713 

osteitis  deformans,  309 
results  of  operations  for  cancer  of  breast, 
806 

tuberculous  ulceration  of  tongue,  683, 
684 


Caohhxia,  cancerous,  796 

strumipriva,  617 
Ceecal  hernia,  824 
Ccecum,  inflammation  of  the,  928 
Oalcaneum.    ,S'ce  Os  calcis 
Calcification  (calx,  lime  ;  facio,  I  make)  of 
thrombus,  55 
of  arteries,  95 
Calculous  diathesis  and  dei)osits,  1025 
Calculus  (//«/.  a  small  stone  or  pebble)  ii, 
bladder,  1025 

alternating,  1031 
in  boys,  lithotomy  for,  1058 

lithotrity  for,  1093 
carbonate  of  lime,  1030 
causes  of,  1034 

characters  ot,  influencing  choice  of 
operation.  1094 
chemical,  1030 
physical,  1033 
in  children,  1037 
crushing  of.    kice  Lithotrity 
cystine,  1030 
diagnosis  of,  1038 

from  enlarged  i^rostate,  1146 
difficulty  in  finding,  1059 

in  seizing  iind  extracting,  106 1 
in  elderly  men,  1037 
encysted,  1038 

a   contra- indication   to  litho- 
trity, 1097 
detection  of,  1040 
difficulty  from,  in  lithotomy, 
1061,  1062 
extraction  of,  by  lithotomy,  1055, 
See  Lithotomy 
by  lithotrity,  1076.  See  Litho- 
trity 

facets  on,  1032,  1033 
fracture  of,  spontaneous,  1033 

difficulties  in  lithotomy  from, 
1063 

geographical  distribution  of,  1035 
hardness  of,  1034,  1041 
impaction  of  fragments  in  urethni, 
1089 

in  diabetic  patients,  1098 
females,  1102 
removal  of,  1103 
statistics  of,  1102 
symptoms  of,  1 103 
influence  of  age  and  sex  on,  1035, 
1037 

irritation  of  bladder  by,  1036 
large,  1033 

removal  of,  1033,  1063 

by  suprapubic  operation. 
1043 

micturition  affected  by,  1037 
mulberry,  1028 
multiple,  how  detected,  1041 

in  lithotritj',  1097 
nucleus  of,  1031 
number  of,  1032  * 
operations  for.    Sec  Lithotomy  and 

Lithotrity 
origin  of,  1032 
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origin  of,  iu  blaiklcr,  1032  1 
kicluej's,  1032  j 
oxalate  of  lime,  1028,  1031  , 
favourable  for  lithotrity,  1096  [ 
pain  produced  by,  1036 
pathological  changes  induced  by, 

1042 
phosphatic,  1029 

favourable  for  lithotrity,  1096 
position  of,  1034 

difficulties  from,  1061 
priapism  from,  1037 
prolapsus  of  rectum  from,  1037 
recurrence  of,  1098 

treatment,  iioo 
shape  and  size  of,  1033,  1034,  1041 

difficulties  from,  1063 
sounding  for,  1038 
errors  in,  1 04 1 
structure  of,  1031 
symptoms  of,  1036 
tenesmus  from,  1037 
urate  of  ammonium,  1026 
uric  acid,  1027 

unfavourable  for  lithotrity,  1096  | 
varieties  of,  1031 
weight  of,  1033 
xanthine,  1030 
between  glans  and  prepuce,  1219 
m  kidneys,  1006 
in  nasal  fossfe,  591 
prostatic,  1153 

treatment,  11 54 
salivary,  702 
in  urethra,  1 100 
Callisen's  operation  for  artificial  anus,  920 
(.'ancellous  exostosis,  312 
Cancer  of  bladtler,  1 133  j 
breast,  793.    Sec  Breast 

treatment,  803  j 
of  cheek,  601  j 
chimney-sweepers',  1229  i 
of  intestine,  obstruction  from,  904  | 
jaw,  lower,  624 
upper,  631 
lips,  603 
muscles,  514 
in  neck,  612 
of  nose,  587,  598 
parotid  gland,  607 
penis,  1225 

,  treatment,  1226 
rectum,  956 
scrotum,  1229 
tongue,  686 

treatment,  690 
tonsils,  706 
uterus,  1284 
urethra,  12 14 
rodent,  13 

thyroid,  620  ! 
Cancerous  stricture  of  cesophagus,  717,  719 

cachexia,  796 
Capillary  najvi,  69 

Caput  obstipnm  {Lat.  head  turned  to  one 
side),  529 

Carbolic  acid,  iujection  of,  in  hydrocele,  1243 


Carbonate  of  lime  calculus,  1030 
Carcinoma  of  antrum,  631 
of  anus,  961 
axillo-niammary,  812 
of  bladder,  1133 

bone,  322 

breast,  793—800 

diagnosis  of,  802 
operation  for,  804 — 812 

clitoris,  1276 
columnar.    See  Columnar  carcinoma 
of  kidney,  1019 

nose,  598 

(Hsophagus,  714 

penis,  1225 

prostate,  11 55 

rectum,  956 
scirrhous,  in  male  breast,  813 
squamous.    See  Squamous  carcinoma 
of  testicle,  1262 

tongue,  686 
Carganico,  secretion  of  milk  at  unnatural 

times,  768 
Caries  {Lot.  rottenness),  265,  280 
causes  and  varieties  of,  280 
dry,  257,  267,  347,  477,  47^ 
fungatiug,  267,  345,  347 
necrotic,  267,  297,  336,  478 
operations  for,  284 
relative  frequency  of,  281 
simple,  281 
situation  of,  281 
spinal,  476 

.structure  of  bone  in,  281 
syphilitic,  260,  282 
treatment  of,  284 
tuberculous,  282  {see  347) 
of  vertebr*,  478.    See  Spine 
Carnochan,  excision  of  superior  maxillary 
nerve,  29 

ligature  of  femoral  artery  in  eleplian- 
tiasis,  42 

Carotid  artery.    See  Artery,  carotid 
Carpue,  Indian  rhiuoplastic  operation  intro- 
duced by,  657 
Carpus,    See  Wrist 
Carte's  compressor  for  aneurism,  136 
Carter,   nature   of   calculi  in   India  and 

England,  1035,  1036 
Cartilages,    destruction    from  synovial 
disease,  334 
from  disease  of  bone,  334 
repair  after,  339 
inflammation  or  ulceration  of,  338 
oflaryux,  necrosis  of,  731 
loose,  in  joints,  364 
diagnosis,  366 
symiitoms,  365 
treatment,  366 
Cartilaginous  tiimours,  513 
Caselli,  removal  of  spinal  tumour,  501 
Castration,  1264 

in  enlargement  of  prostate,  1 1 50 
Catarrh,  chronic,  588 
of  ear,  578 

acute,  simple,  578 
purulent,  579 
chronic  non-purulent,  579 
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Catarrh — continued. 

of  ear,  chronic  purulent,  579 

treatment  of,  579 
hypertroj)hic,  589 
vesical,  symiitonis  of,  11 14. 
treatment  of,  1 1 15 
Cathetkr  [Kara,  down  ;  Vtjjui,  I  send),  cfTect 
of  retention  and  repeated  use  of, 
1124,  1125 
Bi<2;elo\v's.  1080 
elbowed,  1147 
female,  1273 
Sinis's,  1213 

syringe,  for  ajjplying  caustic,  1269 
use  of,  in  retention  from  enlarged  pro- 
state, 1 151 
from  gonorrlitx;a,  1167 
from  stricture,  1182 

accidents  attending, 
1185 

Catheter-fever,  1003 
Catheter-life,  1124,  1125  (,s/?c  1149) 
Catheter  a  coxide,  1147 
Catheterism,  forcible,  1203 
Cauliflower  growth  of  rectiun,  956 

of  uterus,  1 285 
Caustics  (/cof«  ;  fut. ,  Kavaw,  I  biu'n),in  lupus,8 

in  njEvus,  71 
Cautery,  actual,  in  acute  arthritis,  341,  351 
in  treatment  of  spinal  caries,  495 

hsemorrhnge  from  aneurism,  132 

hfemophilia,  83 

lupus,  8 

nsevus,  72 

pile^,  985 
Cavernous  ntevi,  69 
Cellular  exostosis,  312 
Celsus,  resection  of  bone,  369 
Central  malignant  disease  of  bone,  316 

necrosis,  288,  291 
Cerebellar  abscess,  treatment  of,  585 
Cerebral  artery.    See  Artery,  cerebral 
Cervical  spine,  disease  of,  498 

treatment,  499,  500 
Chancres  in  the  navel,  946 
Chancrous  induration,  diagnosis  from  car- 
cinoma, 1226 
Charcot,  compression   of   cord  in  spinal 

disease,  485 
Charcot's  disease  of  joints,  327,  328,  329, 

330,  359 
treatment,  361 
Chassaignac's  drainage-tubes,  758 
ecraseur,  691 

treatment  of  loose  cartilages,  367 
Chavasse,  malignant  tumour  of  tonsil,  707 
Cheadle,  causes  of  rickets,  302 
Cheek-compressor,  666 
Cheeks,  diseases  of,  601 

fissures  of,  669 

nrevi  of,  77 

tumours  and  ulcers  of,  601 
Cheever,  malignant  tumour  of  tonsil,  707 
osteoplastic  section  of  upper  jaw,  641 
Cheiloplasty  (xeiAoy,  a  lip  ;  irKaaaoi,  I  form 

or  shape),  669 
Cheselden,  statistics  of  lithotomy  in  children, 
1094 


Chest,  deformities  of,  in  rickety  subjects 
inflammation  of  contents  of,  after  ii« 

tare  of  subclavian,  207 
tapping  the,  755 
Chew,  ligature  of  internal  iliac  artery.  2^6 
Cheyne,  Watson,  arthrectomy  of  ankle  4c, 
on  the  production  of  sti  umous  disease, 
of  bones  by  inoculation  of  pure  culti 
vations  of  bacilli,  268 
treatment  of  gonorrhuja,  1161,  1162 
tuberculous  disease  of  bone,  266,  267 

414,  444,  456  * 
of  synovial  wnm, 
brane,  345,  348 
352 
of  wrist,  396 
Chiluren,    congenital  malformations  in 
See  Congenital  Malformations 
colotomy  in,  950 
fetid  nasal  discharge  in,  589 
incontinence  of  urine  in,  1125,  1126 
irritable  bladder  in,  11 19 
lithotomy  and  lithotrity  in.    See  Boys 
Lithotomy,  and  Lithotrity  '  * 

malformations  of  anus  in,  948 
nervous  affections  of  larynx  in,  731 
Pott's  disease  of  spine  in,  482 
stone  in,  1037 
tracheotomy  in,  750 
umbilical  hernia  in,  884 
vaginal  discharges  in,  1173,  1278 
outlet,  occlusion  of,  1275 
Chimney-sweepers'  cancer,  1229 
Chipault,  cases  of  laminectomy  for  relief  of 

paraplegia  in  spinal  caries,  497 
Chloroform  in  treatment  of  adenoid  vegeta- 
tions of  pharynx,  710 
in  empyema,  758 
tracheotomy,  745 
Cholecystectomy,  942 
Cholecystenterostomy,  943 
Cholecystotomy,  942 
Chondromata  of  bone,  313 
of  breast,  785 
of  lower  jaw,  645 
Choijart's  amputation,  460,  461,  468 

operation  ibr  restoration  of  lip,  669 
Chordee  (xopH,  a  string),  11 58 

treatment  of,  1166 
Cicatrices,  faulty,  654 

warty,  16 
Cicatricial  scirrlius  of  breast,  794 
Ciniselli,  electro-puncture  of  aneurism,  147, 
148,  149 

digital  compression  in  axillary  aneurism, 
201 

Circulation,  impeded, cause  of  aneurism,  103 
Circumcision,  1220,  1221 
Circumscribed  scirrhus,  793 

scleroderma,  16 
Cirsoid  (Kipaos,  a  swelled  vein  ;  tlSos,  shape) 

dilatation  of  vessels,  67 
Civiale,  lithotrite,  1077 

lithoti'ity  peribrnied  by,  1076 

medio-bilateral  lithotomy,  1075 

mode  of  seizing  sione,  1085 

return  of  calculus  after  lithotomy  and 
lithotrity,  1099 
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Civiale,  urethrotome,  1198  1 
Clark,  Sir  A.,  catheter  fever,  1003 
Clark,  Le  Gros,  operation  for  urethroplasty, 
1211 

Clavicle,  diseases  of,  378 

dysphagia  from  dislocation  of,  716 
excision  of,  378 
Claw-foot,  563 

treatment,  565 
\  Cleft  palate,  67 1 

operations  for,  on  hard  palate,  675 

on  soft  palate,  673  j 
I  Clergyman's  throat,  728 
I  Climate,  influence  of,  on  aneurism,  102 

influence  on  calculus,  1035 
I  Clitoris,  hypertrophy  of,  1276 
I         removal  of,  1276 

I  Cloacte  {cloaca,  a  drain  or  sewer)  in  necrosed 

ibone,  291 
Cloquet,  ivory  exostosis,  312 
Clot  in  aneurism,  107,  120 
Clover's  appaiatus  for  washing  out  bladder 
in  lithotrity,  1079 
;  Club-foot,  551 

acquired,  559 
congenital,  552 
Club-hand,  535 

Clutton,  arthrectomy  of  ankle,  457 
median  hare-lip,  664 
treatment  of  tuberculous   disease  of 
elbow  by  arthrectomy,  388 
Coagulation  in  piles.  980 
Cockle,  treatment  of  anei;rism  of  the  aortic 
arch,  158 

Cohen,  Solis,  polypus  of  the  trachea,  738 
Cold,  application  of,  in  haemophilia,  83 
Colectomy,  933 

nCoUes,  ligature  of  subclavian  artery,  195 
Colloid  {KoWa,  glue  or  gelatine  ;  elSos,  form) 
cai'cinoma  of  breast,  798 
cancer  of  rectum,  957 
Colon,  hernia  of,  822,  892,  893 

relations  of,  to  seat  of  obstruction,  892 
Colotomy  {kwXop,  the  colon ;  re/xvco,  I  cut). 
See  Anus,  artificial 
in  cancer  of  rectum,  958 
in  malformations  of  anus  and  rectum, 

950 

Columna  nasi,  restoration  of,  656 

in  Indian  operation,  659 
Columnar  carcinoma  of  bone,  322 
of  breast,  799 
rectum,  956 
uterus.  1284 
Complete  ankylosis,  362 
fistula  in  ano,  971 
inguinal  hernia,  863 
Com  I'UEs.siON  in  aneurism,  133 
by  finger,  143 
instruments,  134 
applicability  of,  140 
circumstances  influencing  success 
!  of,  136 

duration  of,  140 
I  effects  of,  139 

I  history  of,  134 

i  method  of,  136 

I  principle  of,  134 


PRESSION — contimied. 
of  abdominal  aorta,  221 
in  chronic  arthritis,  351 
axillary  aneurism,  201 
of  brachial  artery,  215 
on  brain,  182 
in  bronchocele,  616 
cancer  of  breast,  803 
carotid  aneurism,  171 
femoral  aneurism,  239 
hfemophilia,  83 
iliac  aneurism,  232 
inguinal  aneurism,  138,  224 
intraorbital  aneurism,  188 
popliteal  aneurism,  143 
subclavian  aneurism,  190 
tuberculous  joint  disease,  351 
varix  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  43 
Compressor  for  aneurism,  application  of,  136 
Concretions,  gouty,  in  external  ear,  577 

in  meatus  auditorius,  577 
Condylomata  {K6vhv\os,  a  swelling),  diagno- 
sis from  piles,  981 
in  labia,  1274 
Congenital  absence  of  vaginal  canal,  1277 
amputation  of  fingers,  partial,  539 
club-foot,  552 
defect  of  diaphragm,  891 
fissures  of  cheeks,  669 
fistulse  in  neck,  609 
hernia  of  cerebral  membranes,  570 
diaphragmatic,  891 
inguinal,  863,  868,  876 
ovarian,  1296 
hydrocele,  1239 

diagnosis,  1266 
hypertrophy  of  toes  and  foot,  566,  567 

of  fingers,  538 
malformations  of  anus  and  rectum,  94^ 
of  bladder,  1 106 

fingers  and  hand,  538 
lips,  602 
cesophagus,  712 
penis,  1 2 16 
phimosis,  1218 
Congested  intestine  in  hernia,  832 
Congestive  stricture  of  urethra,  1175 
Conjunctivitis,  gonorrhncal,  1169 
Conservative  surgery.    Sec  Excision 
Constipation,  duration  of,  in  intestinal  ob- 
struction, 910 
a  predisposing  cause  of  hernia,  826 
Contraction  of  arm,  533 

of  arteries  from  diseasBj  98 
of  fingers,  535 
fore-arm,  534 
knee-joint,  545 
lips,  congenital,  602 
muscles,  526 
spasmodic,  of  sphincter  ani,  969 
of  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  531 
toes,  565 

Cooper,  Sir  A.,  ligature  of  aorta,  233 

duration  of  life  in  scirrhus  of  the  breast, 
797 

dysphagia  from  dislocated  clavicle,  716 
ligature  of  external  iliac  artery,  226 
subclavian  artery,  204 
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Cooper,  Sir  k.—mntimml. 

sciiitic  lieriiia,  891 

treatment  ol"  spina  liilida,  474 
Cooper,  Bransby,  lithotomy,  1070 

obturator  hernia,  S90 

treatment  of  irrediiuible  hernia,  830 
Cooper  (of  San  Francisco),  ligature  of  in- 

nominate  artery,  191,  193 
Copaiba  in  gonorrhcea,  1162 
Copi)inger,  ligature  of  iniK^minate  artery 
192,  194 

Cord,  sjH-rmatic.    Sec  Spermatic  cord 
Corley,  wound  of  obturator  in  hernia  opera- 
tion, S83 

Cornil  and  Kanvier  on  acute  endarteritis,  87, 

on  duct-cancer,  799  •  ' 

renous  throm'bosis.  54 
Corns,  18  . 

black,  19 

suppurating,  19 

treatment,  18 
Cotes,  treatment  of  gonorrhu'a,  1162 
Coulson,  dilated  artery  doubled  upon  itself 
simulating  aneurisjii,  170 

litliotomy  at  various  ages,  1035,  107 1 

mortality  from  lithotomy,  1070 
Coupland,  cases  of  chronic  intestinal  ob- 
struction, 904 
Coutts  and  Garrod,  rheumatic  periostitis,  268 
€oxalgia  {coxa,  the  hip  ;  &\yos,  pain),  409, 

412.    Sec  Hip  disease 
Cracked  nipple,  770 
Cracks  in  tongue,  684 
Cranial  bones,  syphilitic  necrosis  of,  297 

treatment,  297 
■Craniectomy,  cases  of,  574,  575 
•Crateritbrm  ulcer,  10 

Cripps,  cases  of  rccto-vesical  and  entero- 
vesical  fistulte,  965 
excision  of  portion  of  the  rectum,  959, 
960 

statistics  of  secondary  haemorrliage  after 

ligature,  245 
lupoid  ulceration  of  rectum,  952 
Ciisp,  aneurism  with  regard  to  sex,  102,  169 
femoral  and  pojiliteal  aneurisms,  237, 

238 

mortality  in  ligature  of  larger  arteries 

for  aneurism,  125 
results  of  ligature  of  femoral,  243 
Croft,  results  of  excision  of  hip-joint,  438 
€rosse,  influence  of  size  of  calculus  on  results 

of  lithotomy,  1069 
Croiip-kettle,  R.  W.  Parker's,  751,  752 
Cubebs  in  gonorrhrea,  1162 
Cuboid  bone,  excision  of,  467 
Cuneiform  bones,  excision  of,  468 
Curling,  hydrocele  of  hernial  sac,  823 

spermatozoa  in  encysted  hydrocele,  1245 
Curtis,  Farquhar,  cases  of  laparotomy  for 

acute  intestinal  obstruction,  918 
Curvature  of  spine,  angular,  476 

lateral,  519.    See  Spine 
Cusack,  puncture  of  subclavian  aneurism, 

205  : 
Cutaneous  eruptions  in  gonorrhoja,  1173  ^ 

naevus,  71 
Cuticle  of  ear,  thickening  of,  577 


Cuvillier,  ligature  of  carotid  and  subclavii 

artery,  195 
Cystic  (/c^ffTts,  a  cyst  or  bladder)  broiicli 
cele,  615 
cai-cinoma  of  breast,  803 
liygroinata,  610 
kidney,  1018 
sarcoma,  786,  803 
of  testis,  1259 
Cystic  tu.mouhs  of  antrum,  629 
of  bone,  313 

breast,  779.    See  Breast 
cheeks,  601 
groin,  removal  of,  947 
kidney,  1018 
labia,' 1 274 
lips,  602,  603 
lower  jaw,  643 
mouth,  700 
muscles,  514 
neck,  610 
ovary,  1287 
parotid  gland,  607 
penis,  1225 
testis,  1259 
tongue,  684,  685,  701 
Cystine,  calculi  of,  1030 
Cystitis  [kwtis,  the  bladder ;  itis,  denoting 
inflammation),  11 11.     Sec  Bladder, 
inflammation  of 
Cysto-adenoma  of  breast,  786,  788 

of  thyroid  gland,  619 
Cystocele  {Kvaris,  the  bladder;  /c^Ajj,  a  tu- 
mour), 824 
in  females,  1276 
Cystotomy  {kikttis,  the  bladder ;  re/xviu,  I 
cut),  suj^rapubic,   11 28,  1132,  1149, 
"53 

Cystoscope,  use  of,  11 10,  11 28,  1135 
Cysts  in  bladder,  1129.    ^Scc  Bladder 

dentigerous,  643 

in  connexion  with  joints,  367 

of  larynx,  733 

of  lip,  603 

in  neck,  610,  611 

in  omentum,  856 

in  pancreas,  945 

in  thyroid  body,  diagnosis  from  anevu*- 
ism,  171 

in  tongue,  685 
Czermak,  the  laryngoscope  applied  by,  724 
Czeruy,  ligature  of  the  aorta,  234 

malignant  tumour  of  tonsil,  708 

ccsophagectomy,  723 

Dactylitis,  tuberculous,  402 
Dactylolysis,  539 

Davie,  excision  of  sternal  end  of  clavicle, 
379,  716 

Davies-Colle}',  excision  of  nsevi,  72 
hallux  flexus,  566 

operation  for  cleft  of  hard  palate,  676 
removal  of  spinal  tumour,  500 
treatment  of  congenital  talipes  equino- 

varus,  558,  559 
Davy,  R.,  treatment  of  congenital  talipes 

equino-varus,  558,  559 
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Deafness,  577 

from  intra-cranial  aneurism,  183 
nervous,  586 
(  Dean,  treatment  of  cerebellar  abscess,  585 
!  Deformities,  518 
i         of  arm  and  hand,  533 
of  face  and  neck,  529 
of  leg  and  foot,  541 
of  neck  and  limbs,  524 
of  spine.    Sec  Spine. 
Degeneration  of  arterial  tissue,  95 

a  cause  of  aneurism,  loi 
Delahaye,  mesial  fissure  of  upper  lip,  664 
Delens,  intraorbital  aneurism,  185 
Delore,  treatment  of  genu  valgum,  543 
Demme,  distal  ligature  of  carotid,  177 
De  Morgan,  drainage  in  empyema,  758 
Dennis,  ligature  of  internal  iliac  artery,  236 
statistics  of  suprapubic  lithotomy,  1047 
Dental  and  dentigerous  cysts,  643 
Dentinal  tumours,  643 
Dentition  in  rickets,  303 
Depressed  nose,  operation  for,  661 
Derbyshire  neck,  614 
Dermoid  cysts  in  neck,  611 
in  floor  of  mouth,  700 
rectum,  951 
soft  palate,  703 
testicle,  1261 
Deschamps,  distal  ligature  in  femoral  aneiu"- 
ism,  123 

Desormeaux,  granular  urethritis,  1160 
■  Detached  portions '  of  body,  restoration  of, 
652 

Diabetes  rarely  associated  with  calculus, 
1098 

Diaphragmatic  hernia,  891 
Diathesis  (Stofleo-is,  arrangement  or  disposi- 
tion), aneurismal,  109 

hsemorrhagic,  81 
Didot,  treatment  of  webbed  fingers,  540 
Dieulafoy,  tapping  the  pericardium,  763 
Diffused  aneurism,  106,  iii,  247 

hydrocele  of  spei-matic  cord,  1245 
diagnosis  from  hernia,  866 

interstitial  nephritis,  994 

pelvic  cellulitis,  1068,  1069 

phlebitis,  58 
Digital  compression  in  aneurism,  143 

in  axillary  aneurism,  200,  201 

in  carotid  aneurism,  171 

in  intraorbital  aneurism,  188 

in  subclavian  aneurism,  190 
Dilatation  of  prostate  in  lithotomy,  1055 

of  urethra  for  calculus  in  female,  1 103 
in  stricture,  1182,  1188 
Diphtheria,  739 

diagnosis  from  tonsillitis,  704 
Direct  inguinal  hernia,  863,  864 
Disarticulation  at  shoulder-joint  for  inflamed 
axillary  aneurism,  212 

for  subclavian  aneurism,  198 
Discharge,  fetid,  from  nose,  588 
Discharges,  utero- vaginal,  1278 
Dislocation  of  clavicle,  dysphagia  from,  716 
Dissecting  aneurism,  95,  106,  107 
Distal  ligature  for  aneurism,  123 

for  carotid  anem-ism,  177 
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for  innominate  aneurism,  164 
subchivian  aneurism,  197 
Dolbeau,  porir.feal  lithotrity,  1094 
Double  hare-lip,  663 

operation  for,  667 
hernia,  821 

inguinal,  865 
i  Drainage-tubes  in  empyema,  758 
Dropsy  of  antrum,  629 

diagnosis  from  tumours  of  jaw,  632 
ovarian,  treatment  of,  1287 
:  . Dublin  surgeons,  compression  of  aneurism 
introduced  by,  134 
Duchenne,  hollow  claw-foot,  564 
■    ■  rheumatic  paralysis,  35 
Duct-cancer  of  breast,  799 

'treatment,  800 
Duct-cysts  of  breast,  780 
Dufour,  compression  of  artery  in  elephan- 
tiasis, 42 

Dulles,  statistics  of  suprapubic  lithotomy, 
1047 

Duncan,  electro-puncture  of  aneurism,  148, 
160 

Dupuytren,   accident    in  ligature  of  sub- 
clavian, 205 
bilateral  lithotomy,  1075 
contraction  of  fingers,  535—53? 
enterotome,  860 
ligature  of  axillary  artery,  198 

of  subclavian   for  innominate 
aneurism,  164 
Dura  mater,  fungus  of,  568 
Durante,  ligature  of  innominate  artery,  192 
Dutoit,  digital  pressure  in  aneurism,  201 
Dysphagia  (5us,  badly  ;  <^a-yuv,  to  eat)  horn 
aortic  aneurism,  157 
from  carotid  aneurism,  716 
dislocated  clavicle,  716 
foreign  bodies  in  gullet,  716 
innominate  aneurism,  162,  716 
intrathoracic  aneurism,  157 
oedema  of  the  larynx,  726 
causes  of,  715 
Dyspnoea  (Sus,  badly  :  irpio},  I  breathe)  from 
aortic  aneurism,  155 
from  innominate  aneurism,  162 
intrathoracic  aneurism,  155 


Ear,  bloody  tumours  of,  577 
boils,  577 
concretions  in,  577 
diseases  of,  external,  577 
middle,  578 

catarrh,  578 — 580 
eczema,  577 
exostoses,  578 
fibrous  tumours  of,  577 
gouty  concretions  in,  577 
hypertrophy  of,  577 
inliammation  of,  577 
malformations,  577 
method  of  examining,  575 
polypi  in,  585 

thickening  of  cuticle  of,  577 
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Ear-ache,  578 

Ecrasour   (Freiicli   (eraser,  to   crush),  re- 
moval of  tongue  by,  691,  692 
galvanic,  removal  of  tongue  by,  694, 
69s 

Eczema  of  external  ear,  577 

of  nipple,  771,  801 
Elbow,  ankylosis  of,  389 

diseases  of,  387 

excision  of,  388 

tuberculous  disease  of,  387 
Electricity  in  treatment  of  aneurism,  147 

in  treatment  of  intestinal  obstruction, 

913  .  . 

deformities,  526 
Electrolysis  in  stricture  of  urethra,  1189 

in  treatment  of  na;vus,  72 
Elephantiasis  Arabum,  40 

ligature  of  arteries  for,  42 
Elephantinsis  of  scrotum,  42  / 
Elongation  of  uvula,  703 
Embolic  arteritis,  86 
Embolism,  56 

of  arteries,  99,  116 
Empyema  (iv,  in  ;  irvov,  pus),  drainage  in, 
758 

Estlander's  operation,  761 
treatment  of,  757 
tuberculous,  346,  761 
Encephalocele  {iyKtcpaKoi^,  the  brain  ;  /ctjAtj, 

a  tumour),  570 
Encephaloid  (iyKe<pa\ou,  the  brain ;  el5os, 
shape),  diagnosis  of,  from  aneurism, 
112 

of  breast,  798 
parotid  gland,  607 
rectum,  957 
Enchondroma  of  antrum,  630 

of  testicle,  1261 
Encysted  (eV,  in  ;  Kvans,  a  bladder  or  sac) 
abscess  of  breast,  776 
calculus,  1038,  1040,  1061,  1062,  1097 
hernia  of  tunica  vaginalis,  863,  870 
hydrocele,  1244,  1245 

diagnosis  from  hernia,  866 
tumours.    See  Cystic  tumours 
Endarteritis,  85 
acute,  87 
chronic,  88 — 93 

effects  of,  92 
proliferans,  93 
Endolaryngeal  forceps,  732,  733 
Endoscope,  use  of,  1160,  1162,  1213 
Enemata  in  hernia,  841 

in  intestinal  obstruction,  913 
Enterectomy,  933 

Enteritis,  acute,  after  reduction  of  hernia, 

Enterocele    {evrepov,   intestine  ;  a 

tumour),  822 
partial,  836 
Entero-epiplocele  {evrepou,    intestine  ;  M- 

■nKoov,  the  caul ;  ktjAtj,  a  tumour), 

822,  824 
Enteroliths,  898,  906 

Enterotome  {evrtpov,    intestine  ;    t4(ivw,  I 

cut),  Dupuytren's,  860 
Enterotomy,  916 


Entero-vaginal  fistula,  964 
Entero-vesical  fistula,  965 
Epididymis,  encysted  hydrocele  of,  1244 
diagnosis  from  ordinary  hydrocele  0 

the  tunica  vaginalis,  1245 
Epididymitis  (M,  on  ;  5t5y/>ios,  a  testicle ' 

itiH,  denoting  inflammation),  ii6q* 

Epigastric  pulsation,  diagnosis  from  abdomi- 

nal  aneurism,  221 
Epilepsy,  ligature  of  the  vertebral  as  a  mean* 

of  curing,  199 
Epileptiform  neuralgia,  27 
Epiphysitis,  acute,  338 
Epiplocele   {iniwKouv,   the   caul  ;   k^Aj;,  a 

tumour),  822 
Epiploitis  {MttKoov,  the  caul ;  His,  denoting 

inflammation),  856 
Epispadias  {M,  over  ;  airdhwv,  an  eunuch), 

1 106,  1218 
Epistaxis  {inl,  on  ;  o-to^co,  I  drop),  591 

treatment  of,  592 
Epitheijoma  of  floor  of  mouth,  700 
of  gum,  624,  625 
hard  palate,  703 
larynx,  735 
lips,  603 
pharyijx,  712 
skin,  9 
diagnosis  from  piles,  981 

from  rodent  ulcer,  12 
Epulis  (eVi,  on  ;  ov\ov,  the  gum),  623,  624 
myeloid.  624  * 
fibrous,  623 

treatment,  624 
Erectile  tumours,  69 
of  bone,  323 

diagnosis  from  malignant  disease  of 
bone,  318 
of  lip,  602,  603 
Ergotin,  subcutaneous  injection  of,  in  aneur- 
ism, 149 
Eruptions,  gonorrhceal,  1172 
Erysipelas,  diagnosis  of,  from  inflammation 

of  lymphatics,  39 
Erysipelatous  arteritis,  85 

pharpigitis,  710 
Esmarch's  bloodless  method,  popliteal  aneur- 
ism treated  by,  143,  248 
excision  of  the  ankle,  457 
operation  for  closure  of  the  jaws,  651 
results  of  removal  of  upper  jaw,  640 
in  treatment  of  circumscribed  abscess 
in  bone,  273 
Estlander's  operation  for  empyema,  76<i 
Evans,  ligature  of  carotid  for  innominate 

aneurism,  164,  167 
Eve,  F.  S.,  origin  of  cysts  of  lower  jaw,  644 
ExcisioK  {excido,  I  cut  out)  of  ankle,  457 
of  astragalus,  464 
result,  466 
breast,  807 

mortality  after,  811 
in  bronchocele,  616 — 618 
for  caries,  286 
of  clavicle,  378 
clitoris,  1276 
cuboid  bone,  467 
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of  cuneiform  bones,  468 
elbow,  388 
history,  388 
indications  for,  388 
operation,  390 
results,  394 
femur,  434 
fibula,  455 
fingers,  401 
foot,  bones  of,  466 
gall-bladder,  942 
Gasserian  ganglion,  32,  33 
hand,  bones  of,  400 
hip-joint,  434 

methods  of,  434 — 438 

results,  424  ct  scq.,  438 
intestine,  portions  of,  933 
joints,  369 

conditions  of  success,  372 

history  of,  369 

indications  for,  371 

instruments  for,  375 

operation  of,  376 

repair  after,  374 

secondary,  377 
kidney,  loii,  1020 
knee,  449 

operation,  449 

results  of,  453 

selection  of  cases,  453 
larynx,  736 

partial,  737 
liver,  941 

lower  jaw,  646—649 
for  necrosis,  626 
in  hipus,  8 

for  malignant  disease  of  bone,  322 
of  metacarpal  bone,  402 

metatarsal  bones,  468 

nsevus,  71 
for  necrosis,  296 
of  olecranon,  396 

omentum  in  hernia,  856 

OS  calcis,  462 

operation,  462 
results,  463 

subperiosteal  operation,  462 
for  osteo-aneurism,  325 
of  parotid  gland,  609 
piles,  983,  985 
pylorus,  935,  936 
radius,  395 
rectum,  partial,  959 
sarcomata  of  breast,  793 
scaphoid  bone,  467 
scapula,  380 

entire,  380 

operation,  381 

partial,  380 

result,  382 
shoulder-joint,  383 

for  disease,  383 

injury.  3^7 
operation,  383 

results,  386,  387 
spleen,  943 

stricture  of  urethra,  1 196 


Excision — continued. 
of  tarsal  bones,  468 

history,  460 

indications,  461 
thyroid  body,  616 
tibia,  455 
toe,  great,  469 
tongue,  691 

accidents  after  operation,  698  • 

after-treatment,  697 

by  buccal  operation,  696 

comparison  of  methods  of  operat- 
ing, 698 

by  division  of  lower  jaw,  696 

entire,  691 

haemorrhage  during,  697 

hy  galvanic  ecraseur,  692,  693 

results,  699 
\  speech  after,  700 

by  submental  operations,  694 
tonsils,  705,  706 
ulna,  395 

upper  jaw,  complete,  636 — 640 

partial,  635 

results,  640 
utenis,  1285 
wrist,  396 

Lister's  operation,  397 

results,  400 
Exfoliation  {ex,  out ;  folium,  a  leaf)  of  bone, 
290 

Exomphalos  (ef,  out  of  ;  6fx(j)a\6i,  the  navel), 
884 

Exophthalmic  goitre,  620 

Exostosis  (e|,  from  ;  ocrreov,  a  bone),  312 

ivory,  312 

spongy,  312 

symptoms,  313 

treatment,  313 
Extension,  application  of,  in  treatment  of 

spinal  caries,  491,  497 
External  inguinal  hernia,  863 

piles,  974,  977 

urethrotomy,  11 95 
Extirpation  of  kidney,  1020 

of  larynx,  736 
spleen,  943 
uterus,  1285 
Extracranial  aneurism,  179 
Extradui-al  abscess,  581 
Extrapelvic  sacro-iliac  abscess,  406 
Extra- vaginal  hsematocele,  1228 
Extravasation  of  urine,  1204 
Extroversion  {extrorsiLm,  outwards  ;  verto,  I 

turn)  of  bladder,  11 06 
Eye,  effect  of  intraorbital  aneurism  on,  187 

gonorrhoeal  inflammation  of,  1 169 
Eyelids,  nrevi  of,  76 

plastic  surgery  of,  655,  656 

Face,  deformities  of,  529 
nsevi  of,  76 

paralysis  of,  from  intracranial  aneurism, 
183 

plastic  surgery  of,  652 
Facets  of  calculi,  1032,  1033 
Facial  neuralgia,  27 
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Foecal  fistulie,  858,  859,  946 
accumulation,  905,  918 
dia<;nosis,  909 
Fteces  in  transverse  colon,  diagnosis  from 

ttuourism,  221 
Fagot,  excision  of  portion  of  the  rectum, 
959 

Fagge,  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction,  904 
False  Bacculated  aneurism,  105,  106 
membranes  covering  calculi,  1062 
passages  in  urethra,  1187 
Fascia,  plantar,  contraction  of,  565 
propria  of  femoral  hernia,  878 

of  inguinal  hernia,  863,  875 
recto-vesical,  importance  of  in  litho- 
tomy, 1054 
Fasciculation  of  bladder,  992,  1061 
Fatty  degeneration  of  arteries,  95 

of  muscles,  513 
Fatty  tumouiis,  in  crural  canal,  diagnosis 
from  femoral  hernia,  880 
in  groin,  diagnosis  from  abscess,  490 
mouth,  701 
neck,  611,  612 
of  spermatic  cord,  diagnosis  fi'om  her- 
nia, 867 
tongue,  685 
Fayrer,   pathology  of  osteomyelitis,  274, 
275,  276 

Fearn,  ligature  of  carotid  and  subclavian, 
166 

Female  catheter,  1273 
Females,  calculus  in,  1 102 

diseases  of  generative  organs  of,  1272 

gonorrhoea  in,  1172 

hernia  in,  825 
femoral,  880 
inguinal,  871 

irritability  of  bladder  in,  1120 

lithotomy  in,  1 104 

lithotrity  in,  1 1 03 

stricture  of  urethra  in,  121 1 
Femoral  artery.    See  Artery,  femoral 

hernia,  877.    See  Hernia 
Femur,  division  of  neck  of,  for  ankylosis, 
440 

excision  of  head  of,  434 
method  of,  434 
results,  438 
tuberculous  disease  of  neck  of,  443 
Feuwick,  Hurry,  villous  tumour  of  bladder, 
1130,  1131 
results  of  operations  for  removal  of 
tumours  of  bladder,  1135 
Fergusson,  Sir  W.,  amputation  at  shoulder- 
joint  for  subclavian  aneurism,  198 
excision  of  head  of  femur,  371 

of  scapula,  379 
gag  for  operations  on  tongue,  690 
ligature  of  carotid  for  innominate  aneur- 
ism, 164 
manipulation  in  aneurism,  146 

in  subclavian  aneurism,  190 
manner  of  holding  knife  in  lithotomy, 
1053 

operation  for  double  hare-lip,  668 
partial  excision  of  upper  jaw,  635 
staphylorrhaphy,  674 


Fergusson— co/i<i/iit«(^. 

treatment  of  projecting  intermaxillarv 
bone,  668  •' 
uranoplasty,  676 
Fever,  urethral  or  unemic,  1003 
Fibrine,  deposit  of,  in  aneurism,  107 

in  arteries,  86 
Fibro-angioma,  596 
Fibro-cellular  tumours  of  labia,  1274 
Fibro-cystic  tumour  of  muscle,  514 
Fibroid  tumours  in  prostate  impeding  lithe- 
tomy,  1062 
in  uterus,  1278,  1284 
Fibro-adenomata  of  breast,  785,  787 
diagnosis  from  scirrhuft,  790 
treatment,  791 
Fibroma  of  antrum,  630 
axilln,  814 
bladder,  11 30 
bone,  313 
breast,  784 
larynx,  732 
lower  jaw,  645 
mamma,  784 
parotid  gland,  607 
rectum,  963 
skin,  16 
testicle,  1261 
upper  jaw,  630 
molluscum,  568 
Fibro-myomata  of  uterus,  1278,  1279,  1283 
Fibrous  ankylosis,  340,  362 
of  hip-joint,  439 
bronchocele,  615 
stricture  of  cesoi^hagus,  717 
treatment,  719 
of  rectum,  953 
Fibrous  tumour  of  axilla,  814 
ear,  577 
lower  jaw,  642 
penis,  1225 
tongue,  685 
Fibula,  excision  of,  455 
Filiform  bougie,  11 83 
Filkin,  excision  of  knee-joint,  371 
Fingers,  congenital  deformities  of,  538 — 541 
contractions  of,  535 
treatment,  536 
excision  of,  401 
supernumerary,  538 
webbed,  539 
Fischer,  statistics  of  flexion  in  aneurism, 
146 

cases  of  gluteal  and  sciatic  aneurism, 
235 

Fissure  ot  anus,  966 
cheeks,  669 

lip,  603,  662.    See  Hare-lip 
nose,  587 
palate,  672,  675 
tongue,  684 
Fistula  {Lat.  a  pipe),  in  ano,  970 

complete,  971 

incomplete  or  blind,  971 

operation  for,  972 

treatment  of,  972 
biliary,  947 
entero-vaginal,  964 
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eiitero-vesical,  965 

fiueal,  858,  859,  946 

penile,  1209 

periiia'al,  1209 

rectal,  963 

reeto-vaginalj  964 

complicated  with  a  lacerated  peri- 
uffium,  965 

recto-vesical,  963 

salivary,  601 

scrotal,  1209 

umbilical,  946 

urethro-yaginal,  1181,  1212 

uriuarj^  947,  1208,  1212 

vesico- vaginal,  12 12 
Fistulse  of  nasal  bones,  661 

of  neck,  609 
Flat-foot,  561 
Fleshy  piles,  978 

polypus,  594  .     ,    ^  . 

Fleiiry,  treatment  of  aneurism  by  nexiou,  145 
Flexion  in  aneurism,  145 

in  popliteal  aneurism,  239 
Fluhrer,  ligature  of  common  iliac,  231 
Fluid  accumulation  in  antrum,  diagnosis  of, 
632 

Follicular  hypertrophy,  709 

pharyngitis,  708 
Fontanelle,  neevus  of,  76 
Foot,  congenital  hypertrophy  of,  566,  567 
conservative  surgery  of,  460 
deformities  of,  541 
excision  of  bones  of,  460 
ganglionic  tumours  of,  512 
osteoplastic  resection  of,  466 
perforating  ulcer  of,  19  {see  472) 
synovial  membranes  of,  459 
Forceps,  cutting,  295 

endolaryngeal,  732,  733 
gouge,  295 
'    lithotomy,  1048,  1049 

manipulation  of,  1055 
sequestrum,  295 
urethral,  1292 
Forcible  catheterism,  1203 

expansion  or  rupture  of  stricture 
by,  1191 
Forearm,  aneurism  in,  215 

contraction  of  muscles  of,  534 
deformities  of,  533 
excision  of  boues  of,  395 
,    ligature  of  arteries  of,  215 
paralysis  of  muscles  of,  535 
Foreign  bodies  in  bladder,  calculi  formed 
on,  I 103 
in  gullet,  dys])hagia  from,  716 
hernial  sac,  824 
small  intestine,  898,  916 
Forster,   Cooper,   digital    compression  in 

axillary  aneurism,  201 
Fort,  electrolysis  in  cure  of  stricture,  1 1 89 
Foulis,  artiticial  larynx,  736 

malignant  tumour  of  tonsil,  708 
Fox,  Wilson,  tuberculous  arthritis  of  hip  in 

children,  413 
Fracture  of  calculus,  1033 

difficulty  in  lithotomy  from,  1063 


Fracture  of  neck  of  femur,  diagnosis  from 

rheumatic  arthritis,  358 
Fragilitas  ossium   {Lat.    an  brittleness  of 

bones),  306 
Franco,  i'ierre,  suprapubic  lithotomy,  1043 
Frankel's  nasal  speculum,  587 
Franks,  Jiendal,  cases  of  colectomy,  933, 

934  ,  . 

cases  of  oesophageal  stricture,  720 
mortality  in  methods  of  treating  gan- 
grenous intestine,  854,  855 
Fraser,  Dr.,  galvano-puncture  in  aneurism, 
148 

Freyer,  perinaeal  lithotomy  in  boys,  107 1 
Friction  in  the  treatment  of  deformity, 

Frontal  sinuses,  diseases  of,  601 
Froriep,  absence  of  right  breast,  765 
Fungus  {Lat.  a  mushroom)  of  dura  mater, 
568 
of  skull,  569 
Funicular  hernia,  864 

Furner,  aneurism  of  both  axillary  arteries, 
199,  210 

Fusiform  (fasiis,  a  spindle  ;  forma,  shape) 
aneurism,  103 


Gag,  Fergusson's,  690 

Langenbeck's,  691 

Smith's,  673 
Galactocele,  769,  779 

Galactorrhoea  (7aA.a,   gen.  7a\a/fToj,  milk  ; 

pe'co,  I  flow),  769 
Gall-bladder,  operations  on  the,  941,  942 
Gall-stones  in  small  intestine,  898,  916 

diagnosis,  908 — 911 
Galvanic  cautery  in  chronic  superficial  glos- 
sitis, 682 
in  nsevus,  72 
Galvanic  ecraseur,  removal  of  polypi  by,  596 

of  tongue  b}^  692, 
693 

Galvano-puncture  in  aneurism,  147 
in  aortic  aneurism,  160 
in  intraorbital  aneurism,  188 
in  intrathoracic  aneurism,  160 
in  subclavian  aneurism,  190 
in  n£evi,  72 
Gamgee,  treatment  of  aneurism  by  injection 

of  tibrin-ferment,  149 
Ganglion  {■yayyMov,  a  knot),  512 
in  foot,  512 
hand,  513 
Gangolplie,  hydatids  in  bone,  314 
Gangrene  {ydyypaiva,  from  ypaa,  I  corrode) 
from  arterial  obstruction,  100 
of  arm,  after  ligature  of  arteries,  211 
intestine  in  hernia,  833,  853 
management  of,  853 
after  ligature,  132 

of  external  iliac,  229 
of  femoral  artery,  246,  250 
of, subclavian  artery,  211 
treatment,  133 
of  penis,  1223 

from  pressure  of  aneurism,  109 
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poi-re,  experiment  with  ciiltivntion  of  sta- 
phylococcus from  necrosed  hone,  278 

Oan-od,  Sir  A.,  rheumatoid  arthritis,  -jija 
356 

Gasserian  ganglion,  excision  of,  32 
Gastric  ulcer,  perlbration  of,  934 
Gastro-enterostomy,  936 
Gastrostomy  (7a(rV^p,  the  stomach  ;  ^rJua 
a  moutli),  72o,.72i 
statistics  of,  722 
Gay,  incision  in  suppurating  joints,  742 
Gehitinous  polyjms,  594 . 
Gendrin,  intraorbital  aneurism,  186 
Generative  organs,  female,  diseases  of,  1272 
Genito-unnary  organs,  diseases  of,  991 
Gensoul,  excision  of  upper  jaw,  636 
Genu  recurvatum,  545 

valgum  {Lat.  bowed  knee),  541 

apparatus  for,  542 
varum  or  extrorsum,  545 
Geographical  distributiou  of  aneurism,  102 

of  calculus,  1035 
Gilford,  cases  of  lai)arotomy  for  perforated 

gastric  ulcer,  935 
Gioppi,  cure  of  intraorbital  aneurism  by 

digital  compression,  187,  188 
Gland,  mammaiy.    aS'cc  Breast 
parotid.    Sec  Parotid 
thyroid.    .S'ec  Thyroid  gland 
Glands,  efl'ect  of  pressure  of  aneurism  on 
109  ' 
lympnatic.    See.  Lymphatia  glands 
tumours  of,  diagnosis  from  aneurism, 
113,  170 
Glandular  growths  in  neck,  611 
carcinoma  of  bone,  322 
breast,  798 
uterus,  1284 
cysts  in  breast,  780 
Glaus  penis.    See  Penis 

calculi  between   glans  and  prepuce, 
1219 

chancrous  induration  of,  1226 

herpes  of,  1223 
Glazed  red  tongue,  681 
Gleet,  1159  {see  1213) 

treatment  of,  11 64 
Globular  piles,  978 

Glossitis  (y\w(T<Ta,  the  tongue  ;  itis,  denoting 
inflammation),  679 
chronic  superficial,  679 
cases  of,  681 
treatment,  682 
Glottiscope  {yXuTTis,  the  glottis  ;  a/coneco,  I 

view),  723 
Gluteal  artery,  aneurism  of,  235 

injection  of  perchloride  of  iron  in,  149 
Gmelin,  degenerative  changes  in  arteries, 
92 

Godlee,  case  of  obturator  hernia,  890 
complete  suppression  of  urine,  1012 
excision  of  parotid  gland,  609 
ligature  of  subclavian  artery,  206 
removal  of  dermoid  cyst  in  neck,  611 
tapping  pulmonary  cavities,  762—3 
treatment  for  muscular  tic,  33 
tropical  abscess  of  liver,  938 
tuberculous  mastitis,  778 


Goitre.    See  Bronchocele 
exophthalmic,  620 
parenchymatous,  614 
Golding-Bird,   aneurism  of  deep  femoiai 
artery,  237 
jejunostomy,  937 
malignant  tumour  of  tonsil,  707 
Gonococcus  the  proliable  virus  of  gonorrhcea 
1157  ' 

Goaoiiniuiix  {y6uos,  semen  ;  l>€co,  I  How),  11 1:7 
cause  and  cliaracter  of,  1157,  ucg 
chordee  in,  1 158 
complications  of,  1166,  1167 
cubebs  and  copaiba  in,  11 62 
cystitis  in,  1166 
in  females,  1 1 72 

treatment  of,  1173 
haimorrhage  from  urethra  in,  1167 
incubative  stage,  11 58 
inflammation  of  lympliatics  in,  1166 
injections  in,  1163 
iiTitable  bladder  in,  1166 
prostatitis  in,  11 66 

pyelitis  and  nephritis  rare  complica- 
tions of,  1 167 
retention  of  urine  in,  1167 
sequences  of,  11 68 
stages  of,  1 158 
symptoms  of,  1158 
treatment  of,  n6i 
urethral  abscess  in,  1168 
GoNOKRHCEAL  conjuuctivitis,  1 169 

treatment,  1170 
cutaneous  eruptions,  1173 
epididymitis,  11 69  {see  1234) 
induration  of  penis,  1168 
inflammation  of  eyes,  1169 

of  nose,  1 1 70 

of  rectum,  952 

of  vesiculae,  11 69 
proctitis,  952 
pyaemia,  1171 
rheumatism,  1171 
sclerotitis,  11 70 
stricture,  1168 
warts,  1 1 68 
Gore,  ligature  of  innominate  artery,  191 
Gosselin,  encysted  hydrocele,  1244 

results  of  epididymitis,  1235 
Gouge-forceps,  295 

Gould,  Pearce,  arteritis  obliterans,  94 

cyst  of  pancreas,  945 

Esmarch's  bandage   in  treatment  of 
aneurisms,  143,  144 

jejunostomy,  937 
Gout,  irritable  bladder  in,  11 18 
Gouty  concretions  in  ear,  577 

kidney,  92 

phlebitis,  60 
Gowau's  osteotome,  436 
Gowers,  W.  K.,  meningeal  tumours,  501 

pathology  of  intracranial  aneurism,  181 
Griife,  ligature  of  innominate  artery,  190 
Granular  degeneration  of  arteries,  95 

phai-yngitis,  708 

urethritis,  1160,  1164 
Granville,  treatment  of  neuralgia,  26 
Gravel,  1006,  1025 
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j  Creatrex,  digital  compression  iu  aneurism, 
■\  143 

^  Green,  lithotomy,  1070 
Groin,  abscess  in,  causes  of,  488 

diagnosis  of.    Sec  Abscess 
diseases   in,   diagnosis  from  femoral 
j  hernia,  880 

!         inflammation  of  glands  of,  in  infants, 

I  diagnosis  from  hip  disease,  423 

j         pulsating  sarcoma  in,  diagnosis  from 

1  aneurism,  223 

!         tiunours  in,  diagnosis  of,  947 

treatment,  947 
I  Gross,  cases  of  operation  for  cesophageal 
I  stricture,  720 

'         duration  of  life  in  cancer  of  tlie  breast, 
806 

'>         influence  of  age  in  cancer  of  the  breast, 
800 

ligature  of  subclavian  foraxillai7  aneur- 
ism, 209,  210 
pulsating  tumours  of  bone,  323 
removal  of  the  whole  scapula,  380 
sarcoma  of  bone,  315 
statistics  of  gastrostomy.  722 

of  cesophagostomy,  723 
of  sarcoma  of  breast,  792  {see 
794) 

Growths.    See  Tumours 
Guggenbiihl,  cure  of  bronchocele,  615 
Gull,  Sir  W.,  arterio-capillary  fibrosis,  91 
I         cretinoid  condition  of  thyroid  body,  617 
intracranial  aneurism,  181,  184 
Gullet.    Sec  (Esophagus  and  Pharynx 
Gulliver,  nature  of  atheroma,  90 
Gumboil,  622 

Gum-elastic  tube  in  lithotomy,  1057 

Gumma,  syphilitic,  in  mamma,  778 
testis,  1257 
tongue,  684 

Gummata  in  muscles,  514 
of  spine,  500,  501 

Gums,  diseases  of,  622 

Gustatoiy  nerve,  division  of,  in  cancer  of 

tongue,  688 
Guthrie,  intraorbital  aneurism,  186 
Guyon,  injector,  1165 

perchloride  of  mercury  in  tuberculous 
I  disease  of  bladder,  11 28 


Haberern,  cases  of  tuberculous  disease  of 
hip,  414 

Hadden,  W.  B.,  arteritis  obliterans,  94 
Hadwen,  wound  of  the  femoral  vein,  244 
HEMATOCELE  (dl/ia,  blood  ;  k^Atj,  a  tumour), 
1246 
blood  in,  1247 

diagnosis  of,  868,  1247,  1266 

of  neck,  611 

of  spermatic  cord,  1248 

diagnosis  of,  867,  1248 
spontaneous  and  traumatic,  1246 
of  tunica  vaginalis,  1246 

treatment,  1247 
Haematoma  (ar^a,  blood)  of  labium,  1274 
of  scrotum,  1228 
sterao-mastoid,  612 


HtTimaturia  {aXixa,  blood  ;  oZpov,  urine),  1135 
a  symptom  of  tuberculous  disease  ot 

bladder,  11 27 
treatment  of,  1136  ^ 

Hajmophilia  (af^a,  blood  ;  </>^^ea',  I  am  wont 

to  do),  81  ,         T  v  1 

HAEMORRHAGE  (or^a,  blood  ;  pvyvvfii,  1  breaK 
forth),  from  bladder,  1136 
in  abdominal  operations,  819. 
catheterism,  11 87 
cirsoid  aneurism,  68 
excision  of  tongue,  697 
from  kidneys,  1135 
in  lateral  lithotomy,  1064 
arterial,  1064 
secondary,  1067 
venous,  1065 
in  median  lithotomy,  1073 
nasal.    See  Epistaxis 
from  piles,  979 

diagnosis  of,  981 
from  prostate,  1 1 36 
umbilicus,  946 
secondary,  after  ligature  for  aneurism, 
131,  229 
of  external  iliac,  229 
subclavian,  210 
superficial  femoral,  244 
gangrene  from,  133 
after  lithotomy,  1067 
lithotrity,  1089' 
excision  of  tongue,  698 
from  suppurating  aneurism,  130 
treatment  by  pressure,  245 
in  tracheotomy,  746 
from  urethra,  1136 

in  gonorrhoea,  1167 
from  varicose  veins,  63 
Hsemorrhagic  diathesis,  81 
pathology,  82 
treatment,  83 
Hemorrhoidal  ulcer,  952 
Hfemorrhoids  (0X^0,  blood  ;  pew,  I  flow),  974 
See  Piles 

Haemstadt,  lateral  lithotomy  and  sterility, 
1095 

Hahn,  extirpation  of  larynx,  735,  736 

nephrorrhaphy,  1014 
Hainsby's  cheek-compressor,  666 
Hall,  ligature  of  innominate  artery,  191 
Hallux  flexus,  566 
valgus,  509 
Ham,  enlargement  of  bursae  in,  509 
Hamilton,  treatment  of  caries,  286 
Hammer  finger,  537 
Hammer  toe,  565 

Hamstring  tendons,  contraction  and  division 

Hancock,  muscular  structure  of  urethra, 
1173 

statistics  of  excision  of  astragalus,  466 
Hand,  aneurism  of  vessel  of,  215 
bifurcation  of,  538 
clubbed,  535 
deformities  of,  533 
congenital,  538 

from  muscular  contraction,  533 
excision  of  bones  of,  400 
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Hand — continued. 
ganglion  of,  513 

gangrene  of,  after  ligature  of  subclavian, 
211 

rheumatoid  arthritis  of,  535 
Hauk-lii',  602,  662 

age  for  operation  in,  664 
double,  663 

operation  for,  667 
median,  663 
simi)lo  suture  in,  665 
suigle,  663 

operation  for,  665 
Harrison,  Reginald,  operative  treatment  of 
enlarged  ju'ostate,  1152 
periuiXJal  lithotrity,  1094 
Hart,  E.,  case  of  congenital  absence  of  penis, 
1216 

flexion  treatment  of  aneurism,  145 
Haslam,  malignant  tumour  of  tonsil,  707 
Hayden,  ligature  of  subclavian  artery,  195 
Head,  diseases  of,  570 

tapping  the,  571 
Hearing  affected  by  intracranial  aneurism, 
183 

Heart,  influence  of  action  of,  on  production 
of  aneurism,  102 
displaced  or  enlarged,  epigastric  pulsa- 
tion from,,  221 
Heath,  C,  acupuncture  in  subclavian  aneur- 
ism, 151 
adenoma  of  soft  palate,  703 
amputation  at  shoulder-joint  for  sub- 
clavian aneurism,  199 
belladonna  in  lymphangitis,  39 
dental  cysts  in  jaws,  643 
excision  of  upper  jaw,  640 

tongue  for  cancer,  699  (sec  '< 
694)  I 
ligature  of  femoral  artery,  130 

of  carotid  and  subclavian,  158 
of  common  carotid,  178 
of  left  carotid,  158 
operation  for  closure  of  the  jaws,  651 

prolapsus  of  tongue,  678 
removal  of  cancer  of  lip,  605 

of  shaft  of  tibia  in  acute  necrosis,  280 
lateral  lithotomy  in  boys,  1059 
treatment  of  aneurism  of  the  aortic 
arch,  158 
Hernia  {epvos,  a  branch),  816 
causes  of,  825,  826 
complete,  826 

conditions  presented  by,  826 
congenital,  825,  826 

treatment  of,  876 
contents  of,  822 
double,  821 

diagnosis  from  strangulated  hernia, 
838 

euemata  in,  841 
funicular,  864 
incarcerated,  830 
incomplete,  826,  865 
infantile,  863,  870 
influence  of  age  on,  825 

of  occupation,  826 

of  sex,  825  I. 


Heii  N I A — cont  intied. 

interna],  diagnosis,  894 
intestinal,  824 
irreducible,  826,  829 
causes  of,  829 
diagnosis,  1266 

from  strangulated  hernia,  837 
inflamed,  830 
symptoms,  829 
treatment,  830 
omental,  824 

strangulated,  837 
operation,  846 

accidents  attending,  850 
after  treatment,  849 
artificial  anus  after,  858 
division  of  stricture,  847 
exposure  of  sac,  846 
faical  iistula  after,  858,  859 
management  of  adiiesions,  855 
of  congested  intestine,  852 
of  constricted  intestine,  852 
of  gangrenous  intestine,  853 
of  omentum,  856 
opening  sac,  847 
peritonitis  after,  850 
reduction  of  intestine  and  omentuni 
848 

sloughing  of  sac,  857 

treatment  of  the  sac,  848 
of  the  wound,  849 

wounds  of  arteries,  857 
of  intestine,  857 
radical  cure  of,  826 
reducible,  826 

diagnosis,  1265 

treatment  of,  827 
sac  of,  821 

adhesions  of,  822 

ascitic  fluid  in,  823 

contents  of,  822 

double,  821 

fluid  in,  changed,  833 

foreign  bodies  in,  824 

hydrocele  of,  823 

suppuration  in,  834 
signs  of,  824 
strangulated,  826,  831 

aspiration  in,  861 

constitutional  symptoms  of,  835 

diagnosis  of,  837 

gangrene  in,  833 

inflammation  of  gut  after  relief  of, 
834 

local  effects  of,  832 
local  signs  of,  835 
mechanism  of,  831 
omental,  837 

operation  for,  845.    Sec  above. 

mortality  after,  850 
reduction  of,  S38 

in  mass,  842 

persistence  of  symptoms  after, 
841 

treatment,  843 
seat  of  stricture  in,  832 
symptoms  of,  835 

modifications  of,  836 
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Hi:  UNI  A — continued. 

strangulated,  taxis  in.  838 

treatment  of,  838 
structure  of,  821 
truss  for,  827 
Hernia,  Special  Fokms  ok,  863 
of  bladder,  824 

cerebral  membranes,  congenital,  570 
csecal,  824 
of  colon,  822,  893 
diaphragmatic,  891 
femoral,  877 

contents  of,  879 
diagnosis  of,  879 

from  abscess,  490,  880 
fascia  propria  of,  878 
operation  for,  881,  882 

hsemorrhage  in,  882 
radical  cure  of,  881 

lesults  of  operation,  882 
relations  of,  878 
signs  of,  879 
strangulated,  882 

operation  for,  882 
treatment  of,  881 
inguinal,  863 

complete,  863 
congenital,  863,  868,  876 

in  female,  871 
diagnosis  of,  866,  1248 
direct,  863,  864 

coveriugs  of,  864  ■ 
relations  of,  865 
symptoms  of,  866 
double,  865 
encysted,  863 
external,  863 
fascia  propria  of,  863 
incomplete,  863,  865 

symptoms,  865 
infantile,  863,  870 
interstitial,  870 
large  intestine  in,  822 
obliqtie,  863 

coverings  of,  863 
relations  of,  864 
symptoms  of,  865 
operation  for  strangulated,  875 
radical  cure  of,  871 
operation  for,  872 
results,  875 
seat  of  stricture  in,  876 
signs  of,  865 

treatment  of,  871  {sec  828) 
varieties  of,  863 

Wood's    subcutaneous  operation, 
871,  872 
intenial,  896 

lumbar,  888  ; 
obturator,  888 

treatment,  889 
of  ovary,  1296 
pelvic,  888 
perinatal,  890 
pudendal,  891 

sciatic,  891  .  : 

scrotal,  863 

diagnosis  of,  1265 


Heiinia,  Special  Forms  oy— continued. 
testis,  1252 

of  tunica  vaginalis,  868 
encysted,  870 
signs  and  diagnosis,  868 
umbilical,  884 

operation  for,  885 
radical  cure  of,  887 
strangulated,  885 
vaginal,  891 
ventral,  887 
Herniotomy,  845 
Herpes  of  penis,  1223 
Hey's  ligament,  883 

High,  operation  of  lithotomy,  1042,  IC43 
Hill,  Berkeley,  axillary  aneurism,  130 

dilatation  of  strictural  urethra,  1191, 
1192 

ligature  of  subclavian,  failure  to  cure 

disease,  211 
treatment  of  gleet,  1165 

of  gonorrhoea,  11 63 
of   tuberculous    disease  of 
bladder,  11 28 
urethrotome,  11 93 
Hilton,  division  of  lingual  nerve,  688 
Hip-joint,  ankylosis  of,  362,  439,  440 
operation  for,  440 
chronic  rheumatoid  artliritis  of,  357 

diagnosis  of,  358 
excision  of,  434 
neuralgia  of,  368 

diagnosis  from  sacro-iliac  disease, 
407 

shape  altered  in  sacro-iliac  disease,  405 
Hip -JOINT,  DISEASE  OF,  409,  443 

acute,  diagnosis  from  perityphlitis,  423 
arthritic,  410 
result,  411 
symptoms,  410 
treatment,  412  {see  340,  426) 
attitude  in,  415 
cross-legged  deformity,  442 
diagnosis  of,  423 

from  caries  of  spine,  488 
rheumatism,  423 
sacro-iliac  disease,  407 
dislocation  in,  411,  419 
forms  of,  409 
pain  in,  415 

suppuration  in,  412,  434.     See  Abscess 
synovitis  of,  410 
tuberculous  disease  of,  412 
amputation  in,  433 
ankylosis  in,  420 
diagnosis,  423 
dislocation  in,  419 
limitation  of  movement  in,  418 
pathology  of,  413 
prognosis,  424 
sinuses  in,  419 
suppuration  in,  418 
symptoms,  415 — 420 
treatment,  426—431 
Thomas's  apparatus  for,  428,  429 
treatment  of,  426 
Hippocrates,  resection  of  bones  mentioned 
by,  369 
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Histrionic  spasm,  33 

Hobart,  ligature  of  ciirolid  and  subclavian 

nrteriL's,  195 
Hodges,  statistics  of  excision  of  shoulder 
„  ,    386,  387 

Hodgson,  duration  of  aneurisms,  no 
Hoftacher,  re-union  of  separated  parts,  652 
Holden,  nmpiitation  at  shoulder-joint  for 

subclavian  aneurism,  199 
Hollow  cluw-foot,  563 
Holmes,  statistics  of  carotid  aneurism,  169 
of  compression  treatment 
of  aneurism,  142,  172, 
201 

of   ligature    of  femoral 
artery,  243 
Holt's  treatment  of  stricture,  1191 
Homans,  malignant  tumour  of  tonsil,  707 
Horny  excrescence  on  glans  penis,  1224 
Horsley,  Victor,  cases  of  removal  of  portions 
_  of  the  brain  substance,  573 
division  of  nerves  in  neuralgia,  30 — 33 
excision  of  popliteal  aneurism,  130 
removal  of  tumour  within  spinal  canal, 
501 

removal  of  thyroid  gland  in  monkeys, 
617 

Housemaid's  knee,  503,  504,  505 
true,  506 

Howse,  H.  G.,  ossification  of  arteries,  97 
incision  in  gastrostomy,  721 
results  of  excision  of  knee,  453,  454 
Howship's  lacuna,  259,  261,  310 
Hueter,  excision  of  elbow-joint,  392 
Hulke,  treatment  of  aneurism  by  mechanical 

means,  150 
Humerus,  disarticulation  of,  for  axillary 
aneurism,  212 
subclavian  aneurism,  198 
excision  of  head  of,  383 

results,  386 
tumours  of  head  of,  diagnosis  from 
aneurism,  200 
Humphry,  fibro-sarcoma  of  bladder,  1132 
loose  cartilages  in  joints,  365 
shortness  of  bones  in  rickety  subjects, 
303 

Hunter,  operation  for  ligature.  119 — 122 
Hunter's  canal,  246 

Hutchinson,  abdominal  taxis,  913,  914 
crateriform  ulcer,  10 
ligature  of  carotid  for  innomi- 
nate aneurism,  164 
results  of  ligature  of  femoral, 
243 

results  of  removal  of  upper 
jaw,  640 

treatment  of  aneurism  by  com- 
pression, 140,  141 

treatment  of  enlarged  prostate, 

Hutin,  ligature  of  innominate  artery,  191 
Hydatids  in  bone,  314 
breast,  782 

groin,   diagnosis  from  abscess, 

490 
kidney,  1018 
liver,  939 


Hydatids— con^miie(f. 

in  lung,  763 
miiscles,  514 
neck,  611 

Hydarthrosis  (05cop,  water  ;  &pepou,  a  joint) 
328  ' 
treatment  of,  330 

Hyduockle  water  ;  KijKr,,  a  tumour) 

1237  " 

acupuncture  in,  1244 
acute,  1234 
encysted,  1244 

diagnosis  from  hernia,  866 
treatment  of,  1245 
of  breast,  782 
hernial  sac,  823 
neck,  507,  610 
spermatic  cord,  1245 

diagnosis  from  Jiernia,  866 
diflfnsed,  1246 

diagnosis  of,  1266 
of  tunica  vaginalis,  1238 

antiseptic  treatment  of,  1243 
complicating  hernia,  867 
congenital,  1239 
coverings  of,  1240 
diagnosis  of,  1266 

from  cystic  sarcoma,  1261 
encysted  hydrocele,  1245 
hernia,  867 
excision,  1244 
injections  in,  1242,  1243 
symptoms  of,  1238 
tapping  in,  1240,  1241 
treatment  of,  1240 
Hydrocephalus  (t/Swp,  water ;  K4<pa\r],  the 

head),  tapping  head  in,  571 
Hydronephrosis,  1006,  10 14,  10 17 

nephrectomy  for,  1021 
Hydrops  pericardii  (Lat.  dropsy  of  the  peri- 
cardium), tapping  in,  763 
tuberculosus,  328,  346 
Hydrosarcocele  (SSup,  water ;  adp^,  flesh ; 

iffi\7],  a  tumour),  125 1 
Hydrothorax  (Sdwp,  water ;  e<ipa^,  the  chest), 

tapping  chest  in,  755—757 
Hymen,  imj^erforate,  1275 

liartially  perforate,  1275 
Hypertrophic  pulmonary  osteo-arthropathy, 
3" 

HyperthDphy    {vTrep,    beyond;    rpe^w,  I 
nourish)  of  bladder,  991 
causes  of,  992 

influence  on  kidney  disease,  992 
of  bone,  300 
breast,  767 

in  male,  813 
clitoris,  1276 
external  ear,  577 
gums,  622 
lips,  602 

lymphatic  glands,  45 
nose,  709 
prepuce,  1224 
sweat-glands,  17 
thyroid  gland,  614 
toe-nail,  3 
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Hypertrophy— w/i/!t;;»c(^. 
of  toes  Hud  foot,  566,  567 
tongue,  678 
tonsils,  704 
1  Hypochondriac  region,  hernia  in,  887 
1  Hypodermic  injection  of  ergotin  in  aneur- 
ism, 149 

Hypospadias  {M,  under  ;  crira.'Swv,  an  eu- 
nuch), 1 2 16 
Hysterectomy,  abdominal,  1281 
Hysterical  contraction  of  knee,  546 

retention  and   incontinence  of 
urine,  11 26 
!  stricture  of  oesophagus,  717 

treatment  of,  719 
torticollis,  530 

j 
i 


1  Ichthyosis  of  tongue,  679 

;  Idiopathic  gangrene  of  penis,  1223 

phlebitis,  58 
1  Ileo-colostomy,  924 
i  Iliac  abscess,  diagnosis  of,  490 
i         aneurism,  223 

artery.    Sec  Artery,  iliac 
region,  hernia  in,  887 
Impacted  calculus  in  urethra,  1089 
Imperforate  anus,  949 
hymen,  1275 
vagina,  1277 
Impermeable  stricture,  1198 

operations  for,  11 99 
Impetigo,  diagnosis  from  lupus,  7 
Impotence,  1267,  1270 
Incarcerated  hernia,  830 
Incision  of  suppurating  joints,  332,  342, 
352 

Incomplete  ankylosis,  362 
fistula  in  ano,  971 
hernia,  826 
.  Incontinence  of  urine,  1 125 
Incubative  stage  of  gonorrhoea,  1158 
Indian  rhinoplastic  operation,  657 
Induration  of  penis  after  gonorrhoea,  1168 
Infantile  hernia,  863,  870 
hydrocele,  1239 
paralysis,  526 
scurvy,  306 
Infants,  acute  arthritis  in,  339,  343 
Inflammation?  of  aneurism,  114 
after  ligature,  130 
axillary,  211 
of  areolar  tissue  of  pelvis,  1068,  1069 
arteries,  85.    See  Arteritis 
bladder,  iiii,  1113.    See  Bladder 
in  disease  of  urinary  organs, 
991 

after  lithotomy,  1067 
bone,  25s,  262,  264,  336 
tuberculous,  265 
!  brain,  after  ligature  of  carotid,  175 

i  breast,  770 — 773 

bursa  patella?,  504 
bursfE,  504 
cartilage,  338 

conjunctiva,  gonorrhoeal,  1169 


Inflammation — continued. 
of  ear,  577 

epididsniis.  1169,  1234 
gouorrhfjeal,  1169 
eye,  gonorrlireal,  1169 
gonorrhoeal.    Sec  Gonorrhoea 
of  hip.    Sec  Hip-joint,  disease  of 
intestine  in  hernia,  834 
irreducible  hernia,  830,  838 
joints,  326.    See  Arthritis 
kidneys,  causes  of,  998 

diffuse  interstitial,  994,  1002 
suppurative,  995,  1002 
knee,  contraction  from,  545 
labia,  1273 

larynx,  725.    See  Laryngitis 
lungs  and  pleura,  after  ligature  of 

subclavian,  207 
mammary  gland,  771 
medulla  of  bone,  262 
muscles,  513 
nerves,  21 

nipple  and  areola,  770 
nose,  gonorrhoeal,  1170 
parotid  gland,  605 
penis,  1223 
periosteum,  255,  256 
peritoneum.    See  Peritonitis 
pharynx,  710 
prepuce,  1223 
I  prostate,  11 38 

rectum,  952 

sclerotic,  gonorrhceal,  11 70 
sheaths  of  tendons,  511 
I  syphilitic.    Sec  Syphilis 

of  sjTiovial  membi  anes,  326 
testis,  1234 

syphilitic,  1256 
■  undescended,  867 

tongue,  679 
tonsils,  704 
urethra,  11 56 

in  catheterism,  1187 
uterus,  clironic,  1278 
veins,  57 

;  Inflammatory  oedema  of  scrotum,  1228 
osteoporosis,  260 
Ingals,  galvanic  cautery  in  chronic  super- 
ficial glossitis,  682 
Ingrowing  of  nails,  3 
Inguinal  aneurism,  223 
colotoray,  919 

compared  with  lumbar  colotomy, 
923,  924 
diagnosis  from  abscess,  223 
hernia,  863.    Sec  Hernia 
I  Injection  of  bowel  for  intussusception,  917 
:  Injections  in  gonorrhoea,  1163 
,  hydrocele,  1242,  1243 

'  ntevus,  73 

I        of  varix,  66 

!        subcutaneous.     See  Subcutaneous  in- 
jections 

Injury,  a  cause  of  cancer  of  breast,  800 
Innominate  artery.     See  Artery,  Innotni- 
;  nate 

;  Instkuments  for  compression  in  aneurism, 
134,  143 
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iNSTHirMiCNTS — coiUinued. 
For  oxcision,  375 

litliotoiiiy,  1048 

litliotrity,  1076 

roinoviiiy  disoasoil  bone,  295 
Intermaxillary  bones  in  luire-lip,  662 

nianagenient  of,  667 
Internal  luu-nia,  diai,'no.sis  of,  894 
piles,  974,  978 
nrotbrotoiiiy,  1192 

result,  1 194 
Iiitero-external  piles,  974 
Interstitial   inllanmiation    of  the  breast, 
clirouic,  diagnosis  from  cancer! 
776 

in  male,  813 
mastitis,  chronic,  774 

treatment,  775 
nephritis,  995,  looi  {see  1097) 
Intestinal  anastomosis,  919,  924  (sec  933) 
Intestinal  OBSTKUcnoN,  894 
acute,  894 

diagnosis,  910 

results  of  operation  for,  918 

symptoms,  894 

treatment  of,  912,  916 

varieties  and  causes  of,  895 
Araussat's  operation  for,  920 
Callisen's  operation  for,  920 
chroidc,  903 

cause  and  varieties  of,  904 

symptoms,  903 

treatment,  918 
colotomy  for,  919 
diagnosis  of,  907 
duration  of  constipation  in,  910 
enemata  in,  913 
enteroliths,  898 
examination  of  rectum  in,  912 
general  condition  of  patient,  909 
injection  in,  917 
inversion  in,  913 
Littre's  oijeration  for,  919,  924 
mode  of  invasion,  909 
operations  for,  914 
opium  in,  913 
pain  in,  909 

physical  examination  of  belly  in,  910 
previous  liistory,  909 
puncture  of  intestine  in,  914 
seat  of,  895 
urine  in,  912 
vomiting  in,  910 
Intkstine,   adhesions  of,  in  hernia,  829, 
831 

management  of,  853 
catarrhal  inflammation,  acute,  following 

reduction  of  hernia,  851 
congested,  in  hernia,  832 
management  of,  852 
constricted,  in  hernia,  management  of, 
852 

gangrenous,  in  hernia,  833,  853 

management  of,  853 
hajmorrhage  from,  diagnosis  from  piles, 
981 

hernia  of,  822,  824 

inflammatiun  of,  iu  hernia,  834,  835 


1  Im-mriKK—conlirmed. 

large,  disenses  of,  948.    See  Anus,  Piles 
and  llectum 
malformations  of,  948 
stricture  ot,  904 
removal  of  portions  of,  933 
small,  foreign  bodies  in,  898 
wounds  of,  in  operation  lor  hernia,  857 
Intracranial   (mira,  within  ;  Kpadov,  the 

skull)  aneurism,  180 
Intraorbital   (uUru,   within;    orbita,  the 

orbit)  aneurism,  185 
Intrapelvic  sacro-iliac  abscess,  406 
Intraspinal  tumours,  501 
Intrathoracic  (inlra,    witliin ;    fltipaf,  the 
chest)  aneurism,  153 
tumours,  dysphagia  Irom,  716 
Intubation  of  the  larynx,  753 

indications  for,  754 
Intussusception  (intuji,  within  ;  suscipio,  I 
receive),  900,  902 
acute,  900 
chronic,  906 

treatment,  918 
diagnosis  of,  907 
of  rectum,  961 
statistics,  906,  907 
symptoms  of,  902 
treatment,  917 — 918 
Invagination  of  rectum,  989 
Inversion  in  intestinal  obstruction,  913 
Involution -cysts,  781 
Iodide  of  potassium  in  aneurism,  118 
[  Iodine  in  bronchocele,  616 

injection  of,  iu  cystic  bronchocele,  619 
in  dropsy  of  bursas,  506,  509 
in  hydrarthrosis,  330 
in  hydrocele,  1242,  1243 
in  hypertrophy  of  thyroid  gland, 
616 

in  spina  bifida,  474 
Iron,  perchloride  of.    See  Perchloride 
Irreducible  hernia,  826,  829.    See  Hernia 
tumours  of  groin,  947 

scrotum,  1266 
Irritable  bladder,  1 1 1 7.    See  Bladder 
Ischio-rectal  abscess,  969 
Ivory  exostosis,  312 


Jacobson,  cyst  of  pancreas,  945 

ligature  of  innominite  artery,  192 
Jaeger's  buccal  operation   for  removal  of 

tongue,  696 
James,  ligature  of  abdominal  aorta,  233 
Jaw,  lower,  cysts  of,  643 
diseases  of,  642 
excision  of,  646 — 649 
necrosis  of,  625 
diagnosis,  626 
treatment,  626 
periostitis,  acute  suppurative,  642 
reproduction  of,  after  necrosis,  292, 
627 

rlieumatoid  arthritis  of,  358 
tumours  of,  623,  624,  642 — 646 

diagnosis,  645 

treatment,  646 
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Jaw — continued. 

iipper,  diseases  of,  627 

excision  of,  com\)lete,  636—640 
partial,  635 
results,  640 
operations  on,  634 
osteoplastic  section  of,  641 
tumours  of,  631 
diagnosis,  632 
treatment,  633,  634 
Jaws,  ankylosis  of,  649 
closure  of,  650 

dental  and  dentigerous  cysts  in,  643 
diseases  of,  622 
necrosis  of,  625 
treatment,  626 
Jeaffreson,  ovariotomy  performed  by,  1289 
Jejunostomy,  937  ,  ^  .  ,  ^    ,  , 

Jenner,  Sir  W.,  syphilis  and  rickety  clnldren, 
302 

tracheotomy  in  membranous 
laryngitis,  740 
Jessett,  cases  of  excision  of  clavicle,  379 
Jewett,  horny  excrescence  on  penis,  11 94 
Johnson,  Raymond,  malignant  tumour  of 
tonsil,  707 

Joints,  ankylosis  of,  362.    See  Ankylosis 
cauterization  of,  341,  351 
changes  in  cartilage  of,  338 
chronic  rheumatoid  disease  of,  354.  See 

Arthritis 
cysts  in  connexion  with,  367 
diseases  of,  326 

erasion  of,  353,  388,  430,  447,  448 
excision  of,  353,  369.    See  Excision 

indications  for,  371 
fluid  collections  in,  327 
incisions  into,  332,  342,  352 
inflammation  of,  326.    See  Arthritis 

of  synovial  membranes  of,  326 
loose  cartilages  in,  364 

diagnosis,  366 

symptoms,  365 

treatment,  366 
neuralgia  of,  368 

causes,  369 

symptoms,  368 

treatment,  369 
repair  after  disease  of,  339 
stifl",  361.    Sec  Ankylosis 
strumous  disease  of,  343 
suppuration  in,  332 

tuberculous  disease  of,  343,  344,  351, 
353,  444  {see  412),  456 
duration,  350 
pathological  anatomy,  344 
symptoms,  348 
treatment,  35°— 354 
tuberculous  dropsy  of,  328 — 330 
Jones,  S.,  digital  compression  in  axillary 

aneurism,  201 
Jugular  vein,  aneurismal  varix  of,  168 

wound  of  external,  in  ligature  of  sub- 
clavian, 205 


K  aposi,  treatment  of  lupus  erythematosus, 
4 


Kassowitz,  treatment  of  rickets,  305 
Kauliman,  oases  of  malignant  tumour  ot 

thyroid  body,  620  _ 
Keegan,   cases  of  lithotrity  in  children, 

Keen,  nephrorrhaphy  for  movable  kidney, 
lois 

resection  of  the  liver,  941 
statistics  of  excision  of  Gasserian  gan- 
glion, 33 
treatment  of  hydrocephalus,  571 
for  muscular  tic,  33 
Kelly's  cystoscope,  11 1  r 
Key,  ligature  of  carotid  for  innominate  aneur- 
ism, 165 
subclavian  aneurism,  193,  208 
Kidney,  abscesses  in,  scattered,  995 
adenoma  of,  1018 
calculi  formed  in,  1032 
calculous  pyelitis,  1006 
carcinoma  of,  1019 
diseases  of,  1006 

induced  by  calculus,  1042 

hypertrophied  bladder, 
991 

pressure,  994 
stricture,  1179 

floating,  10 1 3 
gouty,  92 

haemorrhage  from,  1 135 
hydatids  in,  1018 
hydronephrosis,  icx)6,  1014,  1017 
inflammation  of,  diffuse  interstitial,  994, 

lOOI 

causes  of,  998 
suppurative,  995,  1002 
influence  of  disease  of,  on  lithotomy, 

1047,  1067 
on  lithotrity, 
1092,  1097 

irritable  bladder  from  disease  of,  11 18 
morbid  conditions  of,  993 
movable,  1013 

diagnosis,  1014 

nephrectomy  for,  1021 

symptoms  and  treatment,  1014 
pelvis  of,  secondary  disease  of,  993 

septic  matter  in,  1000 
pyonephrosis  of,  1006,  1017 
reflex  irritation  of,  999 
sarcoma  of,  1018 

treatment,  1019 
stone  in,  1006 

treatment,  1009 
surgical  operations  on  the,  1006 

nephrectomy,  loii,  1020 
abdominal,  1022 
lumbar,  1022 
results  of,  1023 

nephro-lithotomy,  1009 

nephrorrhaphy,  1014 

nephrotomy,  1009,  loil 
tuberculous,  1015 

diagnosis,  1016 

post-mortem  appearances,  1015 
symptoms  and  treatment,  1016 
tumours  of,  1018 
Kingdon,  statistics  of  hernia,  826 
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Klobs,  suponunnenuy  breasts,  765,  766 

tumours  of  ccsopiiagus,  714 
Knek-joint,  ankylosis  of,  550 
arthcctoniy  of.  353,  447 
contraction  of,  545 
chronic,  546 
extension  in,  548 
from  consoliilateil  ligaments,  547 
contracteil  tendons,  548 
inlianimation,  545 
hysterical,  546 
treatment  of,  548 
varieties  oi",  545 
(loforniitics  of,  541 

disease  of,  diagnosis  from  tuberculous 

disease  of  liij),  423 
excision  of,  449  {sec  431) 

result  of,  453 
tuberculous  disease  of,  444 
Knife,  hernia,  848 
litliotomj',  1048 

inethod  of  holding,  1053 
Knight,  digital  compression  in  aneurism,  14^ 
Knock-knee,  541 

Macewen's  operation  for,  544 
Koch,  statistics  of  ligature  of  subclavian 
artery,  208 

Koch,  E.,  cultivation  of  bacillus  from  lupus,  5 
Kocher,  excision  of  tongue,  695 

results  of  excision  of  knee-joint,  449, 

453  (antiseptic  treatment) 
results  of  excision  of  thyroid  body,  617 
tuberculous  disease  of  knee-joint," 444 
Kceberle's  serre-nceud,  1281 
Kbhler,  venous  thrombosis,  51 
Konig,  cases  of  tiiberculous  jDeritonitis,  928 
tuberculous  dropsy  of  knee-joint,  328, 

346,  349 
tuberculous  disease  of  bone,  298 

joints,  344,  353 
Kdrte,  cases  of  treatment  of  artificial  anus, 
861 

Kramer,  cases  of  excision  of  pylorus  for 

cancer,  936 
Kraske,  operation  for  cancer  of  the  rectum, 

961 

Kraus,  cases  of  excision  of  larynx,  737 
Krishaber,  malignant  tumours  of  larynx,  734 
Kuebler,  excision  of  aneurismal  sac,  121 
Kiister,  results  of  operations  ibr  cancer  of 

breast,  806 
Kyphosis  {Kv^iui,  I  bend),  518,  520 


Labarraque,    cases    of   hypertrophy  of 

breast,  767 
Labia,  condylomata  of,  1274 

cystic  tumours  of,  1274 

hsematoma  of,  1274 

inflammation  of,  1273 

najvus  of,  80 

varix  of,  1274 
Lactate  of  iron,  injection  of,  in  intraorbital 

aneurism,  188 
Lacteal  secretion,  abnormal,  769 

tumour,  769 
Laminar  calcification  in  arteries,  89 


Laminectomy  in  coses  of  compression  para 

plegni,  497,  498  J 
Lane,  Arbuthnot,  causes  of  lateral  curvatur.. 
ot  the  spine,  520 
diagnosis    of   calculus  in  ureter  hv 
alxlonnnal  section,  1013 
Langenbeck,  excision  of  the  hip-joint,  4^c 
gag  for  operations  on  the  tongue,  691 
osteo],lastic  section  of  uj.per  jaw,  641 
patliological  increase  of  lengtli  of  bones 
3CX)  ' 

l)eriosteal  elevator,  273 
phosphorus-necrosis  of  jaws,  625 
subcutaneous  injection  of  ei'gotin  in 
aneurism,  149 
Langenbuch  excision  of  gall-bladder,  942 
Langton  and  Bowlby,  embolic  arteritis;  87 
Lannelongue,  cases  of  dislocation  of  articula- 
tions in  cervical  caries,  499 
cases  of  craniectomy,  574,  57; 
Lannelongue    and    Achard,  streptococcus 

pyogenes  in  diseased  bone,  278 
Laparotomy,  914,  926,  935 
Laryngeal  phtlusis,  730 
Laryngectomy,  736 
Laryngismus  stridulus,  731: 
LAiiYNGiTis  (Acipu-)!,  the  larynx  ;  denot- 
ing inflammation),  725. 
acute  catarrhal,  725- 

membranous,  tracheotomy  in,  739 
cedeiiiatous,  726 
chronic,  simple,  728 

complications  of,  731 
syphilitic,  729 
traumatic,  728 
tuberculous,  730 
Laryngoscope  {Kipv-yl,  the  larynx;  akoviw, 

I  view),  723  ■•  . 

Laryngotomy  (At{f)y>f,  the  laiynx';  Te'^fcf, 
I  cut),  739,  741,  742  •  ■ 
after-treatment  of,  751 
compared  with  tracheotomy,  750 
in  aortic  aneurism,  160 

children,  742 
indications  for  performance  of,  741 
Laryngo-tracheotomy,  741,  745 
Larynx,  conditions  of,  producing  dj'sphagia, 
,.7^5 

diseases  of,  723 
extirpation  of,  736 

partial,  737 
inflammation  of,  725.    Sec  Laryngitis 
intubation  of,  753 
malignant  tumours  of,  734 

treatment,  735 
necrosis  of,  731 
nervous  affections  of,  731 
nitrate  of  silver  solution  for  disease  of, 
729 

paralysis  of,  732 
tumours  in,  732 
treatment,  733 
Lateral  curvature  of  spine,  519.    Sec  Spine 

lithotomy.    See  Lithotoinj' 
Laugier,  ligature  of  subclavian  for  innomi- 
nate aneurism,  164 
Laurence,  Z.,  hernia  of  membranes  of  brain, 
570 
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Lawrence,  Sir  W.,  cases  of  wound  of  artery 
in  herniotomy,  857 

obturator  hernia,  888 

removal  of  nasal  polypi,  597 

statistics  of  hornia,  825 
Lawson,  compression  in  inguinal  aneurism, 

138 

plastic  surgery,  653,  655 
Lead  colic,  diagnosis  of,  907 
Lee,  K,  statistics  of  ovariotomy,  1289 
Leg,  deformities  of,  541 

"excision  of  bones  of,  455 

squamous  carcinoma  of,  10 

tuberculous  ulcer  of,  9 
Legg,  W.,  haimophilia,  82,  83 
Leichtenstern,  cases  of  acute  intussuscep- 
tion, 900 

Leisrink,  statistics  of  excision  of  hi  p-j  oint,  438 

Leiter's  cystoscope,  1 1 10 

Leloir,  inoculation  of  lupoid   tissue  into 

rabbits,  5 
Leontiasis  ossea,  311 
Leukoplakia,  679,  680 

Levis,  injection  .of  pure  carbolic  acid  m 

hydrocele,  1243 . 
Lichenoid  of  the  tongue,  682 
.Lidell,  neuroma" of  optic  nerve,  36 
Ligaments  of  joints,  disease  in,  334 

of  knee,  consolidation  of,  547 
LiGATUKE  iligo,  I  bind)  fob,  akeubism, 
120,  143 
above  and  below  sac,  120 
accidents  after,  126 
Anel's,  121 
Brasdor's,  120,  123 
compared  with  compression,  141 
'gangrene  after,  132 
.treatment  of,  133 
• '  hfemorrhage  after,  1 30 
ti'eatment  of,  131 
Hunter's,  121,  122 
effects  of,  122 
indications  and  eontra-indications 

of,  124 
mortality  after,  125 
on  cardiac  side,  121 
distal  side,  123 
statistics,  123 
recurrent  pulsation  after,  126 

treatment  of,  128 
secondary  aneurism  after,  128 
suppuration  and  sloughing  of  sac 
after,  130 
treatment  of,  131 
Ligature  of  aorta,  abdominal,  232 
of  axillary  artery,  198,  213 
brachial  artery,  216,  218,  325 
carotid  artery,  127,  172 
on  both  sides  of  neck,  175 

distal  side  of  aneurism,  177 
effects  of,  on  brain,  175 
for  aortic  aneurism,  158 
elephantiasis,  42 
innominate  aneurism,  163 
with  subclavian,  165 
intracranial  aneurism,  185 
intraorbital  aneurism,  188 
suppuration  of  sac  after,  174 


Ligature — continued. 

of  dorsal  artery  of  foot,  253 
femoral  artery,  coinmon,  239 

in  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  246 
femoral  artery,  superficial,  240 
accidents  after,  244 
for  elephantiasis,  42 
gangrene  after,  246 
results  of,  243 

return  of  pulsation  after,  246 
secondary  aneurism  after,  246 

{sec  128) 
secondary  hsemorrhage  after, 

244 

wound  of  vein  in,  244 
gluteal  artery,  235 
iliac  artery,  common,  230 

extraperitoneal  and  transperi- 
toneal methods,  231 
results  of,  232 
external,  225 

Abernethy's  method,  225 
Cooper's  method,  226 
for  aneurismal  varix,  229 
combined  inguinal  and  pop- 
liteal aneurism,  230 
popliteal  aneurism,  247 
gangrene  after,  229 
practical  points  regarding,  228 
recurrent  pulsation  after,  229 
results  of,  228 

secondary  hsemori'hage  after, 
229 

suppuration  after,  229 
internal,  235 
innominate  arter}',  190—194 
lingual  artery,  689 
peroneal  artery,  254 
poj^liteal  artery,  251 
radial  artery,  219 

subclavian  arterj'^,  for  axillary  aneur- 
ism, 201,  209 
behind  scalenus  anticus,  206 
in  third  part,  201—205 
lor  innominate  aneurism,  164 
with  carotid,  165 
subclavian    artery,    for  subclavian 
aneurism,  197 
on  distal  side,  198 
on  tracheal  side,  195 
statistics  of  operations,  195 
accidents  after,  205 
gangrene  after,  211 
for  inflamed  aneurism,  211 
inflammation  of  contents  of  chest 

after,  207 
results  of,  207 

secondary  hseraorrhage  after,  210 
suppuration  of  sac  after,  208 
thyroid  artery,  616 
tibial  artery,  anterior,  253 

posterior,  251 
ulnar  artery,  217 
vertebral  artery,  199 
Ligature    in    aneurism    by  anastomo- 
sis, 6 

in  carcinoma  of  tongue,  689 
in  osteo-aneurism,  325 
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of  nrevus,  73 — 75 

l)e(liclo  in  ovariotomy,  1293 
piles,  984 

polypus  of  nose,  597 

uterus,  1284 

prolapsus  ani,  988 

tumours  of. rectum,  963 
Limbs,  deformities  of,  524,  533,  541 
Lintlemann,  tieatmont  of  hydatids  of  liver 

940 

LineiB  somilunares,  hernia  in,  887 
Linear  osteotomy,  270 
Lion  cubs,  cure  of  rickets  in,  302 
Lipoma  {kIttos,  fat),  of  breast,  784 
of  nose,  586 

ntevoid,  80 
Lips,  cancer  of,  603 

congenital  Tualformation  of,  602 

contraction  of.  602 
cysts  and  niXivi  of,  602 
diseases  of,  602 
epithelioma  of,  603 

operation,  605 
fissure  of,  603,  662 
hypertrophy  of,  602 
malignant  disease  of,  604 
nfEvus  of,  77,  602 

plastic  surgery  of,  662.    See  Hare-lip 
restoration  of,  669 
ulceration  of,  602 
warty  growths  of,  603 
Lisfranc,  excision  of  portion  of  the  rectum, 
959 

Lister,  Sir  J.',  aortic  tourniquet,  221 
conical  steel  bougie,  1 1 83 
operation  for  excision  of  wrist,  397 

for  hernia,  828 
pulsating  myeloid  sarcoma  of  patella, 
455 

scooping  out  a  portion  of  the  thyi-oid 

body,  618 
Listen,  aneurism  of,  114,  117 

accident  in  ligature  of  subclavian,  197, 

205 

ligature  in  nrevus,  73 

of  carotid  and  STibclavian,  195, 
196 

method  of  holding  knife  in  lithotomy, 
1053 

operation  for  excision  of  upper  jaw, 
635,  638 

removal  of  tumours  in  elephantiasis  of 

scrotum,  41 
statistics  of  lithotomy,  1070 
Litholapaxy,  1076 
Lithometer  sound,  1077 
Lithotomy  {xldos,  a  stone  ;  Tenvu,  I  cut), 
1042 

choice  of  operation,  1094 
compared  with  lithotrity,  1095 
in  adult  males,  1095 

children,  1094 

females,  1104 
gum-elastic  tube  in,  1057 
instruments  for,  1048 
preparation  of  patient  for,  1049 
recurrence  of  calculus  after,  1098 


1  Lithotomy— co«<i/merf. 
results  of,  1098 
iiii.A'iEitAL,  1042,  1075 

l-ATKKAL,  1042,  1048 

accidents  during,  1064 
after-treatnient  of,  1057 
in  boys,  1058,  1094 

difliculties  in,  1059 

mortality,  107 1 

bruising  and  over-distension  in 
1069  ' 
cystitis  after,  1068 
dangers  attending,  1067 
difliculties  in,  1059 

from  encysted  calculus,  1061, 
1062 

in  entering  bladder,  1060 

finding  stone,  1059 
from    fracture    of  calculus 
1063  ' 
position  of  stone,  jo6i 
prostatic  tumours,  1060, 
1062 

rickets  of  pelvic  bones, 
1062 

in  seizing  and  extracting  stone, 
1061 

from  shape  and  size  of  stone, 
1063 

spasm  of  bladder,  1061 
diffuse  iufiammation  after,  1068 
1069  ' 
dilatation  of  prostate  and  neck  of 

bladder,  1055 
extraction  of  stone  in,  1055 

difficulties  of,  1061 
haemorrhage  after,  1067 

during,  1064 
incision,  external,  in,  105 1 

in  prostate,  1054 
influence  of  age  on,  107 1 
of  shock  on,  1067 
state  of  kidneys  on,  1047, 
1067 

instruments  for,  1048 
missing  urethra  in,  1066 
mortality,  1070,  107 1,  1095 
operation,  1049 

shock  of,  1067 
peritonitis  after,  1069 
position  of  knife  in,  1053 

of  patient  in,  1050 
prolonged,  danger  of,  1067 
pytemia  and  septicaemia,  causes  of 

death,  1070 
removal  of  large  calculus  in,  1063 
sloughing  after,  1069 
sounding  for  stone  in,  1038 
statistics  of,  1070 
wound  of  arteries  in,  1064 
bladder,  1067 
bulb,  1066 
rectum,  1067 
AIEDIAN,  1042,  107 1 

difficulties  in  extracting  stone  in. 
1074 

in  entering  bladder  in,  1073 
.  hfemorrhage  in,  1073 
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LiTiiorb.MY,  WE.\iix^— continued.-  . 
history  of,.  1071 
mortulity,  1075 

opening  up  the  pelvic;  liiscia,  1074 
operation,  1072 
prostate,  treatment  of,  1074 
.  wound  of  bulb  in,  1073 

rectum  in,  1073 

MEDIO-mLATERAL,  IO42,  IO75 
MEDIO-LATERAL,  IO42 
RECTO-VESICAL,  IO42,  IO75 
SUPRAPUBIC,  1043 

in  females,  1104 
operation,  1043 

causes  of  danger  in,  1046 

mortality,  1047 

URETHRAL,  I  lOO 

in  female,  1104 

VARINAL,  I  104 

Lithotriptic  lithotomy,  1094 
Lithotrite  {Kidos,  a  stone  ;  TpfjSo,-,  I  grind), 
1077 
Bigelow's,  1078 
Civiale's,  1077 
Thompson's,  1078 
urethral,  1090 
LlTHOTRlTY  {Kleos,  a  stone  ;  t^i'jSw,  I  grind), 
1076 

accidents  in,  1089 
ansesthetics  in,  1082 
after-treatment,  1088 
atony  of  the  bladder  after,  1091 
compared  with  lithotomy,  1095 
complications  in,  1088 

enlargement  of  prostate,  1088  (see 
1097) 

sacculation  of  bladder,  1089 

size  of  stone,  10S8 

stricture  of  urethra,  1089  {sec  1097) 
conditions  influencing  choice  of,  1094 

age  of  patient,  1094,  1095 

nature  of  calculus,  1096 

state  of  bladder,  1097 
kidneys,  1097 
prostate,  1097 
urethra,  1097 
constitutional  disturbance  from,  1092 
crushing  the  stone,  1086 
cystitis  after,  1091 
dangers  in,  109 1 
hasmorrhage  after,  1089 
histoiy  of,  1076 

impaction  of  fragments   of  stone  in 

urethra,  1089 
in  boys,  1093 

young  children,  1093 

females,  1103 
dusti'uments  for,  1076 
introduction  of  lithotrite  in,  1083 
irritation  of  bladder  after,  1087 
mortality  in  hospital  practice,  1092, 

1096 

operation  of,  1083 
before  1878,  1076 
subsequently  to  1878,  1076 
cystitis  before,  1088,  1097 
time  occupied  in,  1087 

perineal,  1093 

VOL.  II. 


LiTHOTiiiTY  —contiimed. 

iirepanition  of  patient  for,  idS2 
recurriince  of  calculus  after,- 1098,  1099 
removal  of  fragments,  1087 
seizure  of  stone  in,  1084 
Brodie's  method,  1084 
Civiale's  method,  1085- 
statistics  of,  1095      1  ■ 
washing  out  bladder  after,  1087 
Little,  ligature  of  carotid  and  subclavian, 
165 

Littre's  operation  for  intestinal  obstruction, 

9^9.  924  ^    ^  ^ 

for  partial  enterocele,  530 

Litzmanu,  moUities  ossium,  307 

Liver,  operations  on,  for  abscess  and  hyda- 
tids, 938,  939 
resection  of,  941 

Lizars,  ligature  of  innominate  artery,  191 
ovariotomy  performed  by,  1289 

Lloyd,  cases  of  laminectomy  for  relief  of 
paraplegia  in  spinal  caries,  497 

Lockwood,  mortality  following  the  formation 
of  an  artificial  anus  in  gangrenous  in- 
testine, 854  {see  861) 

Longitudinal  piles,  978 

Longmore,  treatment  of  osteo-myelitis,  276 

Loose  cartilages  in  joints,  364 
treatment  of.  366 

Lordosis  {\opBAs,  bent  or  curved),  417,  421, 
518,  520 

Loreta,  digital   dilatation   of  pylorus  for 
simple  stricture,  937 
oesophageal  stricture,  720 
treatment  of  aneurism  by  mechanical 
means,  150 
Lorinser's  case  of  obturator  hernia,  890 
Lower  extremity,  aneurism  of,  220 
conservative  surgerj'  of,  460 
deformities  of,  541 
Lucas,  cross-legged  deformity  in  ankylosis  of 

hip-joint,  442 
Lucifer-match  disease,  625 
Liicke,  resection  of  the  liver,  941 
Liicke  and  Klebs,  occurrence  of  micrococci  in 

the  pus  of  acute  necrosis,  278 
Luke,  statistics  of  strangulated  hernia,  838, 
840 

Lumbar  incision  for  artificial  anus,  920 

compared  with  inguinal  colo- 
tomy,  923 
nephrectomy,  1022 
region,  hernia  in,  888 
Lund,  digital  compression  in  axillary  aneur- 
ism, 201 

treatment  of  congenital  talipes  equino- 
varus,  558 
Lungs,  hydatids  of,  763 

pressure  on,  by  aortic  aneurism,  155 
by  axillary  aneurism,  207 
Lupus  (Lat.  a  Avolf ),  3 
causes,  7 
diagnosis  of,  7 

from  impetigo,  7 
rodent  ulcer,  10 
st^uamous  carcinoma,  7 
erythematosus,  4 
I         exedens  or  exulcerans,  6 

-1  Q 
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Luinis — continued. 

iion-excdons  or  iion-uleerntive,  5 

of  nose,  587 

scnipiiig  in,  8 

situation,  6 

structure  of,  5 

symptoms,  6 

treatment  of,  7 

nlcer.itive,  6 

vulgaris,  5 

tuberculous  nature  of,  5 
Lymphadenitis,  44 

symptoms  and  treatment,  45 
Lymphadenonia  {lyvvpha,  lynipli  ;   6.'5-t)v,  a 
gland),  49,  50 
of  axillary  glands,  814 
diagnosis  from  tuberculous  disease  of 

the  lymphatic  glands,  48 
of  tonsil,  707 
Lymphangioma  of  tongue,  678 
Lymphangitis,  38 

diagnosis  and  treatment,  39 
Lymphatic  glands  of  axilla,  lymphadenoma 
of,  814 
cancer  of,  795 
bronchial,    enlarged,,   compression  of 

ojsophagus  by,  715 
chronic  inflammation  of,  45 


of 


enlarged,    diagnosis  from 


hernia,  880 

of  neqk,  enlargement  of,  611 

tuberculous  disease  of,  45 
Lymphatic  vessels,  inflammation  of,  38 

causes  of,  38 

diagnosis,  39 

morbid  anatomy,  38 

results  of,  39 

symptoms,  38 

treatment,  39 
Lymphatics  of  penis,  inflammation  of,  1166 
Lymphorrhoea    {l/jmpha,    lymph ;     pe'co,  I 

flow),  40 
Lympho-sarcoma  of  tonsil,  707 


McCakthy,    case  of  extravaginal  haema- 

tocele,  1228 
McClellan,  removal  of  the  whole  scapula, 

380 

MacCormac,  osteoplastic  resection  of  foot, 
466,  467 

statistics  of  suprapubic  lithotomy,  1047 
McDowell,  E.,   ovariotomy  performed  by, 
1289 

Macewen,  acupuncture  in  aneurism,  151, 
190 

cases  of  abscess  of  the  brain,  585 
intubation  of  the  larynx,  753 
laminectomy  in  compression  paraplegia, 
497 

operations  on  the  brain,  573 

for  inguinal  hernia,  873 
for    knock-knee,    544,  545 
{see  551) 
transplantation  of  bone,  374 
McGill,  E.,  suprapubic  prostatectomy,  11 50 


McGuire,  ligature  of  abdominal  aorta  217 
Mackenzie,  Morel!,  treatment  of  cystic  hro.. 
chocele,  619 

laryngeal  gi-owths,  734 

syphilitic  laryngitis,  729 

treatment  of  tuberculous  laryngitis  yn 
Mackenzie's  tonsil-guillotine,  706  ' 
Macready,  cases  of  strangulatiul  inguin.,! 
and  femoral  hernia,  840,  850,  871 

cases  of  lumbar  hernia,  888 
Macrodactylisni,  538 
Macroglossia,  678 
Macrostoina,  602 

Maisonneuve's  sonde  conductrice,  1193 
Makins,  cases  of  disease  of  sacro-iliac  joint 
403 

cases  of  treatment  of  artificial  annx 
861 

Malar  bone,  tumours  growing  from,  633 
Malformation,  congenital.    Sec  Congenital 

Malformation 
Malgaigne,  ligature  of  carotid  and  sub- 
clavian  for  innominate  aneurism,  166 
statistics  of  hernia,  825 
Malherbe,  urethral  fever,  1003 
Malignant  disease  of  bone,  315 
of  tonsil,  706 

epulis,  624 

nasal  tumours,  594,  598 

polyp,  598 

stricture  of  cesophagus,  720 

of  rectum,  956 
tumours  of  parotid  gland,  607 
of  skin,  15 
of  thyroid  body,  620 
of  upper  jaw,  634 
Malposition  of  testis,  1230 
Mamma,  absence  of,  765 

cystic  degeneration  of,  781 
cysto-adenoma  of  788 
diagnosis  of  hard  fibro-adenoma  from 
cyst,  chronic  lobular  mastitis  or  early 
scirrhus,  790 
fibroma  of,  784 
syphilitic  disease  of,  778 
Mammary  abscess,  770 
treatment,  772 
gland.    See  Breast 
tumour,  chronic,  787 
painful,  787 
Manipulation  in  aneurism,  146 

in  intestinal  obstruction,  911,  917 
in  subclavian  aneurism,  190 
Manuoir,  flexion  treatment  in  aneurism, 
145 

Mansou,  cause  of  elephantiasis  Arabum,  42 
treatment  of  tropical  abscess  of  liver, 
939 

Mapother,  compression  in  ilio-femoral  aneur- 
ism, 138 

Marian  operation,  107 1 

Marie,  P.,  acroraegal)',  310,  311 

Marsh,  Howard,  spontaneous  cure  of  aneur- 
ism, 115 

statistics  of  death-rate  of  liij^-disease, 

424,  425,  426 
treatment  of  tuberculous  disease  of  hqv 

431 
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Marsliall,  acupuncture  in  aortic  aneurism, 
151 

performance  of  tracheotom}',  744 
stretching  the  sciatic  nerve  in  sciatica, 

results,  23 
treatment  oF  empyema,  758 
Marshall's  osteotrite,  285 
Martin,  Sir  J.  R.,  injection  of  iodine  in 

hydrocele,  1242,  1243 
Massage  of  abdomen  in  intestinal  ohstruc- 

tion,  913 
Mastitis,  chronic  interstitial,  774 

diagnosis  from  scirrhus  of  breast, 

775.  802 
treatment,  775 
neonatorum,  772 
non-puerperal,  773 
puerperal,  771 
Mastodynia,  766 
Mastoid  abscess,  580 
MaxUla.    Sec  Jaw 

May,  Bennett,  ligature  of  innominate  artery, 
192 

stone  in  kidney,  loii 
Mayo,  axillary  aneurism  pressing  on  pleura, 

207,  208 
Mears,  ankylosis  of  jaw,  650 

phosphorus  necrosis  of  jaw,  626 
Meatotomy,  1160,  1198 
Meatus  auditorius,  concretions  in,  577 
Mechanical  means,  A'arious,  for  treatment  of 

aneurism,  150,  160 
Meckel,  lare  form  of  hare-lip,  663 
Median  fissure  of  lip,  663 

lithotomy.    See  Lithotomy 
Medio-bilateral  lithotomy,  1075 
Medio-lateral  lithotomy,  1071 
Medulla  of  bone,  inflammation  of,  262 
Medullary  tumour  of  humerus,  diagnosis 

from  axillary  aneurism,  200 
Melancholia,  sexual,  1267 
Melanotic  sarcoma,  15 
Melon-seed  bodies,  364,  503,  506,  511 
Membranes  of  brain,  hernia  of,  570 
Meningitis,  acute  spinal,  487 
Meningocele  {niiviy^,  membrane ;   ki^Atj,  a 

tumour),  570 
spinal,  471 
Meningo-myelocele,  471,  472 
Menzel,  cases  of  relative  frequency  of  caries, 

281 

Mercier,  operative   treatment  of  enlarged 

prostate,  1149 
Messing,  results  of  excision  of  knee-joint, 

453 

Metacarpal  bones,  excision  of,  402 
Metatarsal  bones,  excision  of,  468 
Metatarsus,  tuberculous  disease  of,  458 
Meyer,  follicular  hypertrophy,  709 
Micrococci  in  diseased  bone,  278 
in  pus  of  acute  arthritis,  337 
in  suppuration  of  kidney,  997 
Microdactylism.  539 

Mikulicz,  malignant  tumour  of  tonsli,  708 
Middeldorpf's  galvanic  ecraseur,  692,  693 
Milk-abscess,  771 

Milk,  absence  and  excess  of,  768,  769 
secretion  of,  by  the  male,  813 


Miner's  elbow,  503,  508 

Miscarriage  complicating  hernia,  838 

Moles,  17 

MoLLiTiES  OHSIUM  {Lut.  softness  of  bones), 
306 
cause  of,  307 
diagnosis  of,  308 
seat  of,  307 
senile,  307 

structural  changes  in,  306 
symptoms  of,  308 
treatment,  308 
urine  in,  308 
Mouteiro.    ligature    of   abdominal  aorta, 

233 

Moore,  division  of  gustatory  nerve,  688, 
689 

intracranial  aneurism,  182 
rodent  ulcer,  11,  12 

treatment  of  aneurism  by  mechanical 
means,  150 
Moral  etlects  of  enlarged  prostate,  1 144 
Morplioea,    or   circumscribed  scleroderma, 
16 

Morris,  carotid  aneurism,  130,  175 

cases  of  chronic  intestinal  obstruction, 
904 

cases  of  nephrectomy,  1024 

nephro-lithotomy,  1009 

treatment  of  aneurism  by  mechanical 
means,  150 
Morrison,  treatment  of  suppurating  aneur- 
ism, 132 

Morton,  injection  of  iodine  in  treatment  of 
spina  bifida,  475 
intraorbital  aneurism,  186 
Moslei',  tajjping  pulmonary  cavities,  762 
Mother's  marks,  69,  77 
Mott,  excision  of  clavicle,  379 

ligature  of  carotid  for  innominate  aneur- 
ism, 164 
carotid  and  subclavian,  166 
innominate  artery,  190 
common  iliac  for  aneurism, 
230 

subclavian  arterj'^,  195 
Mouth,  diseases  of,  678 

floor  of  mouth,  700 
plastic  surgery  of,  652 
Moxon,  embolic  enteritis,  86 

pathology  of  atheroma,  90,  91 
Mucous  nasal  polyp,  594 

diagnosis  and  treatment,  595 
Mulbeny  calculus,  1028 
Multilocular  cysts  of  lower  jaw,  643 
Mumps,  605.    See  Parotitis 
Murphy,  "  button "  for  intestinal  anasto- 
mosis, 943  {see  934,  937) 
cases  of  gastro-enterostomy,  936 
of  cholecystenterostomy,  943 
Murray,  ligature  of  abdominal  aorta,  233 
Murray,   W.,   compression   of  abdominal 
aorta  for  aneurism,  138,  221,  224 
gravid  uterus  in  an  umbilical  hernia. 
88s 

Muscles,  diseases  of,  513 

of  forearm,  disorders  of,  534 
hydatids  in,  514 
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MuscLKs — contimted. 

inttiuniiuitioii  of,  513 

syjiliililic  disoiise  of,  514 

tuiiioiir.s  of,  514 
treatment,  517 
Muscular  action  a  cause  of  aneurism,  ,102 
Musculo-spiral  nerve,  |)nral}'9is  of,  35' 
Mussey,  excision  of  the  whole  scapula,  380 
Myectomy,  1280 

Myeloid  (nve\hs,   marrow  ;  elSos,  form)  sar- 
comata of  bone,  321 
of  lower  jaw,  642 
upper  Jaw,  631 
Myers,  cases  of  ])araplej,na  due  to  caries  of 

the  si)iiie,  487 
Myomata  of  bladder,  1130 

of  uterus,  1279 
Myositis  ossificans,  513 
Myxcedemu,  617 

diagnosis  from  acromegaly,  311 
Myxoma  (nO^a,  mucus)  in  parotid  gland, 
607 


NiEVOlD  (7UCVUS ;  elSos,  form)  lipoma,  80 
NiEVUS  (Lat.  a  mole),  69 
capillary,  69 
cutaneous,  71 
structure  of,  69 
subcutaneous  and  mixed,  71 
treatment  of,  70 
venous  or  cavernous,  69 
Njbvus  of  cheek,  77 
eyelids,  76 
face,  76 
fontanelle,  76 
labia,  80 
lips,  77 
mouth,  700 
nose,  77 
penis,  79 
scalp,  75 
tongue.  79,  685 
vulva,  80 
in  bone,  323 
i^ails,  diseases  of,  i 
hypertrophy  of,  2 
inflammation  of  matrix  of,  2 
ingrowing,  3 
syphilitic  diseases  of,  2 
Nasal  bones,  fistulous  openings  in,  661 
necrosis  of,  590 
cavity,  affections  of,  587 
douche,  589 
I'ossffi,  calculi  in,  591 
speculum,  587 
tumours.    See  Nose 
Nash,  Gilford,  torsion  of  spermatic  cord,  1232 
Naso-orbital  tumours,  599 

diagnosis  from  naso-pharyngeal  tumour, 
599 

Naso-pharyngeal  tumours,  596,  598 
Neck,  abscess  of,  diagnosis  from  cai'otid 
aneurism,  170 

congenital  fistulae  in,  609 

cysts  of,  610,  611 
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deformities  of,  524 
diseases  of,  609 

enlargement  of  lymphatic  glands  in,  611 
iimmatocele  of,  611 
liydatids  of,  61 1 
hydrocele  of,  610 
tuberculous  glands  of,  46 
tumours  of,  610 — 612 
congenital,  612 

diagnosis  from  carotid  aneurism 
170  ' 
Necrosis  {veupds,  dead),  262,  286 
acute,  277,  286  {sec  338) 

diagnosis,  279 

pathology,  278 

prognosis,  279 

results,  279 

symptoTns,  277 

treatment,  279 
amputation  in,  296 
causes  of,  287 
characters  of,  288 
central,  288,  291,  294 

treatment,  294 
cranial  bones.  297 

results,  298 

syphilitic,  297 

signs  and  treatment,  297 

tuberculous,  298 
cloacfe  in,  291 
exanthematous,  625 
exfoliation  in.  290 

instruments  for  removing  bone  in,  295 
micrococci  in,  278 
perforating,  298 
peripheral,  288,  290,  294 

treatment  of,  294 
quiet,  289 
repair  in,  291 
resection  in,  280,  296 
senile,  288 

separation  of  bone  in,  290 
sequestrum  in,  288 
removal  of,  293 

forceps  foi',  295 
symptoms  of,  288 
syphilitic,  287,  297 
treatment  of,  293 
total,  288 

without  suppuration,  289,  291 
Necrosis  of  compact  tissue,  262 
cranial  bones,  297 
jaw,  625  {see  287) 
larynx,  731 
nasal  bones,  590 
patella,  454 
pelvis,  436 
ribs,  298 
sternum,  298 
Nedopil,  tuberculous  ulcer  of  tongue,  6S3 
Nelaton,  cystic  tumours  of  bone,  314 
operation  for  partial  hare-lip,  667 
operation  for  penile  fistula,  1210 
Nephrectomy,  loii,  1020 
abdominal,  1022 
lumbar,  1022 
results,  1023 
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Nephritis  {yi<^p6s,  a  kidney  ;  ilh,  denoting 
inllannniition),  acute  difFused  inter- 
stitial, 994 
causes  of,  998 
with  abscesses,  995 
chronic,  diagnosis  from  spinal  caries, 
488 

Nephrorrhapliy  1014 

Nephro-lithotomy,  1009 

Nephrotomy,  1009,  loii  _ 

Neret,  suhclavian  aneurism  communicating 

with  lung,  209 
Nervks,  effects  of  aneurism  on,  109 

fifth,  section  of,  28 

inflammation  of,  21 

lingual,  division  of,  for  carcinoma,  688 
phrenic,  injury  of,  in  ligature  of  sub- 
clavian, 208 
pneumogastric,  pressure  of  aneurism  on, 

recurrent  laryngeal,  pressure  on,  155, 

160,  161 
section  of,  in  neuralgia,  27 — 33 
stretching  of,  27 
tumours  on,  35 
Nervous  affection  of  larynx,  731 
deafness,  586 

irritation,    contraction    of  knee-joint 
from,  546 
contraction  of  muscles  from,  526 
symptoms  from  catheterism,  1185 
system,  diseases  of,  21 

a  cause  of  deformity,  526 
Neuralgia  {ytvfiov,  a  nerve  ;  hx-yo^,  pain),  24 
causes  of,  25 

diagnosis  of,  from  aneurism,  114 

from  inflammation,  25 

from  organic  disease,  25 

from  spinal  caries,  488 
epileptiform,  27 
facial,  27 

section  of  nerves  in,  27 — 33 
situations,  24 

stretching  atiected  nerv^e,  27 
symptoms,  24 
treatment,  25 
Neuralgia  of  bladder,  1127 
of  breast,  766 

hip,  diagnosis  from  sacro-iliac  disease, 

406 
joints,  368 
testis,  1233 
Neui'itis  [vivfov^   a   nerve  ;  itis,  denoting 

inflammation),  21 
Neuroma  {vivpov,  a  nerve),  35 
plexiform,  36 
traumatic,  36 
treatment  of,  36 
Newman,  cases  of  nephrectomy,  1014,  1023 

electrolysis  in  cure  of  stricture,  1189 
Nicati,  rare  form  of  hare-lip,  663 
Nimier,  cases  of  treatment  of  cyst  of  pan- 
creas, 946 
Nii)ple,  cracked,  770 
eczema  of,  771,  801 
inflammation  of,  770 
retraction  of,  in  cancer,  794 
supernumerary,  766 


Nitric  acid  test  in  excision  of  breast,  809 
Nocht,   stretching  the    sciatic    nerve  in 

sciatica,  statistics,  23 
Noli-me-tangere,  10 
Non-pulsating  tumours  of  groin,  947 
Norman,  ligature  of  innominate  artery,  191 
Norris,  statistics   of  ligature  of  external 
iliac,  175,  228,  229 

results  of  ligature  of  femoral,  243 
Nose,  abscess  of,  590 

acne  rosacea,  586 

ala  of,  restored,  657 

bleeding  from,  591 
treatment,  592 

calculi  in,  591 

catarrh,  chronic,  588 

columna  of,  restored,  656,  659 

depressed,  operation  lor,  661 

diseases  of,  586 

external  affections  of,  586 

fetid  discharge  from,  688 

fistulous  openings  into,  661 

gonorrhoeal  inflammation  of,  1170 

lipoma  of,  586 

lupus  of,  587 

malignant  tumours  of,  598 

nseviis  of,  77 

necrosis  of  bones  of,  590 

plastic  surgery  of,  656 

polypi  of,  593.    Scp.  Polypus 

restoration  of,  657 

septum,  deviation  of,  588 

squamous  carcinoma  of,  587,  598 

thickening  of  membrane  of,  589 

ulcers  and  fissures  of,  587 

watery  discharge  from,  588 
Nothnagel,  causes  of  intussusception,  902 
Nucleus  of  calculi,  1031 
Nunneley,  intraorliital  aneurism,  185,  186 


Oblique  inguinal  hernia,  863.    Sec  Hernia. 
Obre's  case  of  obturator  hernia,  890 
Obstruction,  intestinal,  894.    Sec  Intestinal 

obstruction 
Obturator  artery.    Sec  Artery 

hernia,  888 
Obturator,  677 

Occlusion  of  arteries,  98.    See  Arteries 
Occupation,  influence  of,  on  hernia,  826 
O'Dwyer's  intubation  tulie,  754 
(Edema  (otSew,  I  swell)  from  aortic  aneurism, 
157 

from  innominate  aneurism,  162 
of  larynx,  dysphagia  from,  726 
inflammatory,  of  scrotum,  1228 

Edematous  laryngitis,  726 

(Esophagectomy,  723 

(Esophagostomy,  cases  of,  723 

(Esophagus,  carcinoma  of,  714 

congenital  malformations  of,  712 
diseases  of,  712 
diverticula  from,  713,  715 
dysphagia  from  foreign  bodies,  716 

from  pressure  on,  715 — 717 
inflammatory  affections  of,  712 
stricture  of,  715 
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stricture  of,  caiiceroii.s,  717 
diiigiiosis  of,  717 
tibrous,  717 
gastrostomy  for,  721 
liystorical  or  spasmodic,  717 

treatment  of,  719 
malignant,  720 
organic,  717 

diagnosis  of,  718 
treatment,  719 
tumours  of,  714 
ulceration  of,  712 
Oetlingen,  intraorl)ital  aneurism,  186 
Ogle,    siiontaneous    cure    of  innominate 

aneurism,  163 
O'Grady,  ligature  of  innominate  artery,  191 
Ogston,  jejunostomy,  937 
Olecranon,  excision  of,  396 

enlargement  of  bursa  over,  508 
Oilier,  excision  of  the  os  calcis,  462 

experiments  on  bone-producing  power 

of  periosteum,  291,  292,  374 
operation  for  rhinoplasty,  660 
removal   of   naso-pliaryngeal  tumour, 
597 

Omentuai  in  hernia,  822,  824 
cysts  in,  856 

excision  of,  in  hernia,  856 

management  of,  856 

sacs  or  apertures  in,  856 
Onychia,  2 

simple,  2 

syphilitic,  2 
Oophorectomy,  1280 
Open  piles,  974 

Ophthalmic  artery,  aneurism  of,  185 
Optic  neuritis  from  intracranial  aneurism, 
183 

Orbit,  aneurism  in,  185 
Orchitis  (opx«>  a  testicle  ;   itis,  denoting 
inflammation),  1234.    Sec  Testis,  in- 
flammation of 
syphilitic,  1256 
O'Reilly,  ligature  of  subclavian  artery,  195 
Organic  stricture  of  oesophagus,  717 

of  urethra,  11 74,  11 76 
Orthopaedic  {opUs,  straight ;  TrazSefa,  educa- 
tion) surgery,  527 
Os  calcis,  excision  of,  462 
Osseous  ankylosis,  362,  440 

of  knee,  548 
Ossification  of  arteries,  97 
OsTEiTfs  (ojTeoc,  a  bone  ;  itis,  denoting  in- 
flammation), 25-8 
affecting  cancellous  tissue,  264 

compact  tissue,  258 
chronic,  269 
causes,  269 

symptoms  and  treatment,  270 
deformans,  300,  309 
osteoplastic,  265 
pathology  of,  258 

rarefying,  259,  265,  266,  269,  270,  290 
tuberculous,  265 
OsTEO-ANEUiiiSM  {hatiov,  a  bone;  aneurism), 
322 

characters  of,  322 


Os'iKi)-\NKvnim—co)Uim(cd. 
diagnosis,  324 
ligature  in,  325 

of  hnnieruH,  diagnosis  from  aneurism,  200 
situation  of,  323 
symptoms  of,  323 
treatment  of,  325 
Osteo-arthritis,  354 

Osteo-cancer  (oaTtov,  a  bone  ;  cancer)  315 
Osteo-cephaloma  (oart'o./,  a  bone  ;  K4aKn  a 

liead),  315 
Osteoclasts,  259,  261 
of  antrum,  630 
breast,  785 
Osteomalacia  (oartov,  a  bone  ;  naKoKds,  soft) 
306.    6'ee  Mollifies  ossium  ' 
senile,  1063 
Osteoma  of  breast,  785 
Osteomyelitis  (oaTeoi^,  a  bone  ;  ixv(\6s,  mar- 
row ;  itis,  denoting  inflammation), 
262  (see  288) 
acute  ditt'use,  263 
diffuse  septic,  274 

pathology  of,  274 
symptoms,  275 
treatment,  275 
idiopathic  infective,  263 
pathology  of,  262 
simple  acute,  262 
tuberculous,  264,  282,  288 
Osteoplastic  (oa-Tfoi;  a  bone  ;  irKdaaw,  I  form) 
osteitis,  260,  262,  265,  269 
periostitis,  257,  269,  334 
resection  of  foot,  466 
section  of  upper  jaw,  641 
Osteophytes,  257,  355 

Osteoporosis  {oariov,  a  bone  ;  irSpos,  passage), 
260 

Osteotome,  Gowan's,  436 

Macewen's,  543 
Osteotomy  {6<tt4ov,  a  bone ;  rt/jLvw,  I  cut), 
antiseptic,  543,  550 
linear,  270 

Osteotrite  {cxrTiov,  a  bone  ;  rplfico,  I  grind), 

Marshall's,  285 
Otis,  evacuator  invented  by,  1082 

internal  urethrotomy,  1181 

treatment  of  prolonged  gleet,  1 165 

urethrometer,  1077,  1181 
Otitis   (o5$,  genitive  curds,  the  ear ;  itis, 
denoting  inflammation)  externa,  577 
Ovarian  Tumours,  1286 

diagnosis,  1286 

excision  of,  1289 

incision  and  drainage  in,  1288 

medical  treatment  of,  1287 

tapping  in,  1287 

treatment  of,  1287 
Ovaries,  absence  of,  1277 

hernia  of,  1296 
OvARiOTOAiY  {ovarium,  an  ovary  ;  tejui'cb,  I 
cut),  1289 

antiseptic  precautions  in,  1290 

mode  of  performing,  1291 

after-treatment,  1295 

prepaiation  of  patient,  1290 

results,  1289 
Overflow  of  urine,  11 26 
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Oxalate  of  lime  calculi,  1028,  1031 

favourable  for  litliotrity,  1096 
deposits  of,  1027 
treatment,  1028 
Ozrena         I  smell),  588 
simple,  589 
strumous,  590 
syphilitic,  588-590 

Pachydermatous  tumour  of  scalp,  568 
Paget,  James,  benign  and  malignant  tumours 
of  bone,  320 
disease  of  nipple,  801 
duration  of  life  in  cancer  of  the  breast, 

797,  806 
idiopathic  phlebitis,  58 
increased  length  of  bones,  300 
statistics  of  the  duration  of  life  in  cancer 

of  breast,  806 
osteitis  deformans,  300,  309 
quiet  necrosis,  289 
watery  discharge  from  nose,  588 
Paget,  S.,  cases  of  parotitis  after  injury  or 
disease  of  abdomen  or  pelvis,  606 
tumours  of  soft  palate,  703 
Pain  in  aneurism  of  aorta,  154 

of  innominate  artery,  162 
in  calculus,  1036 
cancer  of  breast,  795 
hip-joint  disease,  415 
intracranial  aneurism,  183 
sacro-iliac  disease,  404 
Painful  condition  of  bladder,  1127 
mammary  tumour,  789 
subcutaneous  tubercle,  36 
Palatk,  hard,  fissurea  of,  675 
necrosis,  702 
perforation  of,  677 
plastic  surgery  of,  671 
soft,  fissures  of,  672,  673 
Pancreas,  cysts  of,  945 
Pancreatic  sarcoma,  787 
Papillomata  of  bladder,  11 29 
of  kidney,  10 18 
larynx,  732 
rectum,  963 
skin,  18 
tongue,  684 
Paracentesis  (Tra|»a,  beyond ;  Kevreu),  I  pierce). 

See  Tapping 
Paralysis  of  bladder,  1 147 
of  facial  nerve,  34 
larynx,  732 

muscles  of  deglutition,  717 
muscles  of  limb,  reflex,  333 
deformity  from,  524,  551 
from  intracranial  aneurism,  183 
infantile,  526 
rheumatic,  34 
traumatic,  34 
Parametric  abscess,  1295 
Paraphimosis    {irapd,    beyond  ;    <p'tfj.os,  a 
muzzle),  1222 
treatment  of,  1222 
Paraplegia  from  curvature  of  spine,  497 
Parasitic  cyst  of  breast,  782 
Pare,  Ambroise,  bruit  in  aneurisms,  no 


Parenchymatous  gottre,  614 

inilammatiou  of  breast,  771 
Park,  excision  of  the  knee-joint,  37i.  453 
Parker,  li.  W.,  aneurisms  in  young  subjects, 

lOI 

automatic  retractor,  745 

croup-kettle,  751 

excision  of  hip-joint,  434 

statistics  of  nffivi.  69  ,  ,    .  /■ 

suction-tube  in  cases  of  diphtheria,  740 

trachea  tube,  749 

treatment  of  talipes  equmo-varus,  S5b 
Parker,  Rushton,  embolic  arteritis,  86 

results  of  operations  for  radical  cure  ot 
femoral  hernia,  882 
Parotid  gi-and,  diseases  of,  605 
excision  of,  609 
inflammation  of,  605 
tumours  of,  607 

diagnosis  of,  608 
malignant,  607 
treatment  of,  608 
Parotitis  {irapcJliTis,  the  parotid  gland;  itis, 
denoting  inflammation),  606,  819 
following  injury  or  disease  of  abdomen 
or  pelvis,  606 
Partridge,  ligature  of  subclavian,  195 
Pasteur,  micrococci  in  acute  necrosis,  278 
Patella,  diseases  of,  454,  505 
disease  of  bursa,  504 
necrosis  of,  454 
Paulus  iEgineta,  resection  of  bones,  370 
Peacock,  experiments  on  arteries,  98 

sacculated  aneurism,  104 
Pean,  excision  of  pylorus,  935 
Peatson,   digital   compression  in  axillary 

aneurism,  201 
Pedicle  of  ovarian  tumour,  management  ot, 
1290 

Pelletan,  aneurismal  tumours,  109 
Pelvic  heinifB,  888 

suppuration,  1295 
Pelvis,  diftuse  cellulitis  of,  1068,  1069 
disease  of  bones  of,  409 

din  gnosis  from  sacro-iliac  disease, 
408 

in  hip-joint  disease,  408 

necrosis  of  bones  of,  436 

rickets  of,  complicating  lithotomy,  1062 
Pelvis  of  kidney,  secondary  disease  of,  993 

septic  matter  in,  1000 
Penile  fistula,  i2oq 
Penis,  absence  of  (congenital),  12 16 

adhesion  of,  to  scrotum,  1216 

amputation  of,  1227 

dermoid  cysts  of,  1225 

diseases  of,  1216 

double,  12 16 

fibrous  tumour  of,  1225 

fistula  in,  1209 

gangrene  of,  1223 

gonorrhoeal  induration  of,  11 68 

herpes  of,  1223 

horny  excrescences  on,  1224 

inflammation  of,  1223 

lymphatics  of,  11 66 

malformations  of,  1216 

nfevus  of,  79 
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sarcoma  of,  1225 
sebaceous  cysts  of,  1225 
squamous  carcinoma  of,  1225 
warts  oil,  1224 
warty  ciirciiioma  of,  1225 

wound  of  dorsal  artoryof,  in  lithotomv. 
1065 

Penrose  and  Lee  Dickinson,  cases  of  sub- 
diaphragmatic abscess,  935 
Peppeis^Dr.,    ta])piii<,'   pulmonary  cavity, 

Perchloride  of  iron,  injection  of  in  aneurism. 
149,  188 
in  gluteal  aneurism,  235 
in  cystic  broncliocele,  619 
Iiicmorrhagic  diathesis,  83 
intraorbital  aneurism,  188 
na'vus,  73 

])ulsating  bronchocele,  6i6 
varix,  66 

Perchloride  of  mercury  in  treatment  of 

tuberculous  disease  of  bladder,  1 128 
Percussion  m  intestinal  obstruction,  911 
Perforating  necrosis,  298 
Perforations  in  palate,  677 
'Pericardium,  drainage  of  tiie,  764 

_  tapping  the,  763 
Perimetric  abscess,  1296 
Perinaium,  rupture  of,  1276 

with  recto- vaginal  fistula,  965 
_  wounds  of  arteries  of,  1064,  1073 
Perineal  abscess,  1168,  1207,  1276 
forms  of,  1207 
treatment,  1208 
fistula,  1209 
hernia,  S90 

incision  in  imperforate  anus,  950 

lithotrity,  1093 

section  for  stricture,  11 95 
Perinephritic  abscess,  488,  489,  1007 
Periosteum,  affections  of,  a  cause  of  necrosis, 
287 

inflammatory  processes  in  the,  255,  256 
regeneration  of  bone  by,  291 
Periostitis  {pcriosteitm  ;  itis,  denoting  in- 
liammation),  256,  268 
osteoplastic,  257 
simple  acute,  256,  26S 
suppurative,  256,  642 
symptoms,  268 
tuberculous,  258,  282 
treatment,  269 
Peripheral  necrosis,  288,  290,  294 

_  nervous  irritation,  deformity  from,  526 
Peritoneum,  prolongation  of,  in  descent  of 
testes,  868 
wound  of,  in  lumbar  colotomy,  923 
Pkritoniti.s  (peritoneum  ;  itis,  denoting  in- 
flammation), with  hernia,  833,  838 
after  abdominal  operations,  816 
hernia  operations,  850,  851 
lithotomy,  1069 
diagnosis  in  intestinal  obstruction,  907, 
908 

from   intestin.al  nephritis, 
1002 

laparotomy  for,  926 


1  'JCinTON  vns— continued. 
perforative,  927 
tuberculous,  927 
Perityphlitic  abscess,  929 
Perityi)hlitih',  diagnosis  of,  from  acute  hin- 
diseasc,  423  ^ 
Perkowski,  treatment  of  osteomyelitis,  276 
1  etit,  cases  of  neurectomy  of  spinal  accessory 
p„  s|'ii«iiio(lic  torticollis,  533 

i  leilier,  accidental  inoculation  of  joint  from 

tuberculous  cow,  344 
Pharyngitis,  708 

acute  catarrhal,  708 
chronic  catarrhal,  708 
erysipelatous,  710 
follicular  or  granular,  708 
phlegmonous,  710 
PllAiiYNX,  abscess  behind,  711 
dysphagia  from,  711 
diseases  of,  708 
epithelioma  of,  712 
inflammation  of,  710 
polypi  in,  712 

dysphagia  from,  712 
syphilitic  ulceration  of,  711 
tumours  of,  712 

behind,  dysphagia  from,  712 
Phelps,  treatment  of  talipes  equino-varus 
556,  557 

wooden    box-splint   for   treatment  of 
spinal  disease,  494 
Phimosis  ('P'iijlos.  a  muzzle),  1218 

acquired,  1219 

congenital,  1218 

circumcision  for,  1220,  1221 

dilatation  in,  1220 

slitting  prepuce  for,  1220 
Phlebitis  ((p\4\f/,  a.  vein  ;  itis,  denoting  in- 
flammation), 57 

causes,  57 

diagnosis  from  lymphangitis,  39 
diffuse,  58 
idiopathic,  58 
pathological  anatomy,  58 
spreading  septic,  59,  60 
symptoms  of,  59 
traumatic,  57 
treatment,  60 
Phlegmonous  pharyngitis,  710 
Phosphatic  calculi,  1029  , 

favourable  for  lithotrity,  1096 
deposits,  1029 

treatment,  1029 
Phosj)horus  necrosis  of  jaws,  625  (sec  287) 
reproduction  of  lower  jaw  after,  292. 
627 

Phthisis,  laryngeal,  730 
Pigeon-breast,  303 
Pilcher,  spontaneous  aneurism,  215 
Piles,  blind,  974 

causes  of,  exciting,  976 
predisposing,  974 

cautery  in,  985 

coagulation  in,  980 

complications  of,  980 

constitutional  management  of,  982 

dangers  attending  operations  for,  986 

diagnosis  of,  981 
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PiLiiS — continued. 

excision  of,  983,  985 
external,  974,  977 

symptoms,  978 
fleshy,  978 
globular,  978 
liffimorrliagp  from,  979 

diagnosis  of,  981 

treatment,  981 
internal,  974,  978 

symptoms,  978 
intero-extcrnal,  974 
ligature  of,  984 
longitudinal,  978 
open,  974 
sphacelus  of,  981 
structure  of,  976 
subsidence  of,  980 
suppuration  of,  981 
terminations  of.  980 
treatment,  981 

local,  983 

Pik,  statistics  of  ligature  of  carotid,  175,  176 
Pimbet,  cases  of  obturator  hernia,  888  _ 
Pirogotf,  ligature  of  carotid  for  innominate 

aneurism,  164 
Pitts,  columnar  carcinoma  of  bone,  322 

median  hare-lip,  663 
Plaster  of  Paris  bandage  in  spinal  disease, 

491—493 

Plastic  (TrAao-To,  I  form)  surgeiiy,  652 
of  eyelids,  655,  656 
face,  652 
lips,  662 
nose,  656 
palate,  671 

PLEUB.A,  inflammation  of,  after  ligature  of 
subclavian,  207 
tapping  the,  755 
Plexiform  neuroma,  36 
Plugging  nostrils,  592,  593 
Pnet;monia  after  ligature  of  subclavian 

artery,  206 
Pneumothorax,  761 

Polaillon,  results  of  excision  of  os  calcis, 
463,  464 

Poland,  cure  of  subclavian   aneurism  by 
digital  compression,  190 
statistics  of  subclavian  aneurism,  189, 
197 

Politzer's  bag,  576,  578 
Pollard,   excision  of  the  hip-joint,  434  ; 
results  of  operation,  438,  439 
retropharyngeal  abscess,  711 
Pollock,  operation  for  staphylorrhaphy,  674 
Polydactylism,  538 
Polymazia,  765 

Polypoid  tumours  in  urethra,  12 13 
PoLYi'US  of  antrum,  630 
of  bladder,  1 130 
in  ear,  585 
fleshy,  594 
in  frontal  sinuses,  601 

larynx,  733 
nasal,  594 

fibrous,  596 
malignant,  598 
mucous,  594 


Poly  I'US — continued. 

nasal,  mucous,  removal  of,  595 
pharyngeal,  712 

dysphagia  from,  712 
of  rectum,  963 

diagnosis  from  piles,  981 
of  soft  palate,  703 
of  trachea,  738 
of  umbilicus,  946 
uterine,  1284 
Poore  (of  New  York),  disease  of  sacro-iliac 
joint,  403 
treatment  of  ozsena,  589 
Popliteal  aneurism.    See  Aneurism 
Porta,  mortality  after  ligature  of  arteries, 
125 

Portal  circulation,  retardation  of,  a  cause  of 

piles,  976 
Pott's  disease  of  spine,  476 

in  adults,  482 

in  chililren,  482 
Pregnancy  complicating  hernia,  838 

efl'ect  of,  on  cancer  of  the  breast,  805 

mollities  ossium  during,  307 

strangulation  of  umbilical  hernia  during, 
886 

Prepuce,  circumcision  for  disease  of,  1220 

herpes  of,  1223 

hypertrophy  of,  1224 

inflammation  of,  1223 

slitting  up,  for  phimosis,  1220 
Pressure  in  aneurism.    See  Compression 
Pressure-effects  of  aneurism,  108 
of  aorta,  153 

of  innominate  artery,  161 
of  intracranial  aneurism,  182 
obstructions  to  flow  of  urine,  994 
Priapism  from  calculus,  1037 

persistent,  1223 
Proctectomy,  959 
Proctotomy,  linear,  955 
Prolapsus  {Lat.  a  falling  forth)  ani,  987 
from  calculus,  1037 
causes  of,  987 
diagnosis  of,  987 

from  piles,  981 
ligature  of,  988 
treatment  gaS 
of  rectum,  989,  1037 
complete,  989 
partial,  987 
treatment,  989 
tongue,  678 
vagina,  1276 
Proliferous  cysts  of  breast,  780 
Prostate  glakd,  abscess  of,  1138,  1140, 
1208 
atrophy  of,  11 53 
carcinoma  of,  1 155 
dilatation  of,  in  lithotomy,  1055 
disease  of,  producing  irritable  bladder, 

1119 
diseases  of,  1 138 
enlargement  of,  1141 
from  calculus,  1042 
castration  for,  11 50 
characters  of,  1141 
diagnosis  of,  1 146 
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enlargcnieiit  of,  dilfieiilty  in  lithotomy 
from,  1060,  1062 
infliiuiicc  oil   litliotrity,  1808  {sec 
1097) 

mechiuiical  clfocts  of,  1143 
moral  olTccts  of,  1 144 
retention  of  urine  from,  1 146 

treatment  of,  1 151 
symptoms  of,  1 145 
treatment,  1147,  "49 
filu'oid  tumours  of,  complicating  litho- 
tomy, 1062 
hfemorrhage  from,  1136  ' 
incision  of,  iu  lithotomy,  1054 
inliamniatiou  of,  acute,  1138 
chronic,  1139 

diagnosis,  1140 
treatment,  11 40 
retention  of  urine  from,  1139 
simple  tumours  of,  1142 
tubercle  of,  1154 
tumours  of,  1 142 

impeding  lithotomy,  1060,  1062 
Prostatectomy,  11 50 
Prostatic  calculus,  1153 

catheter,  1149 
Prostatitis  {j)rostate  gland;  itin,  denoting 
inflammation),  1138 
in  gonorrhcea,  1166 
Prostatorrhoja  [prostate  ;  peco,  I  flow),  1140 

diagnosis  from  spermatorrhcea,  1268 
Pruritus  ani  {Lat.  itching  of  the  anus),  966 
Pseudo-paralysis,  306 
Psoas  abscess,  484 

diagnosis  of,  490 

from  femoral  hernia,  490,  880 
tumour  simulating,  508,  509 
Psoriasis  of  tongue,  679,  680 
Ptosis  (tttoio-is,  a  falling)  from  intracranial 

aneurism,  183 
Pudendal  hernia,  891 
Pudic  artery,  aneurism  of,  234 
Puerperal  arthritis,  336 

mastitis,  771 
Pulmonary  cavities,  tapping,  761 
operation,  762 
trochar  for  tapping,  762 
Pulsating  bronchocele,  615 

diagnosis   from  carotid  aneurism, 
171 

tumours,  diagnosis  from  aneurism,  112, 
324 

of  bone,  322.    See  Osteo-aneurism 
diagnosis,  324,  325 
situation,  323 
symptoms,  323 
treatment,  325 
of  groin,  diagnosis  of,  947 
Pulsation  of  aneurism,  112 
of  aortic  aneurism,  157 
recurrent,  after  operation  lor  aneurism, 
126 — 130  {sec  246) 
Pulse  in  innominate  aneurism,  162 
Purgatives,  piles  caused  by  habitual  use  of, 
976 

Purulent  ophthalmia,  yireventive  treatment 
of,  in  new-born  children,  1170 


Pysemia  i(,n5o^  pus  ;  aJf^a,  blood),  artliriti« 
from,  336 
gonorrlid'al,  1171 

diagnosis   from   interstitial  nephritis 
1002  ' 

in  urinary  diseases,  991 
Pyelitis,  a  complication  of  goncrrhrea,  1167 

calculous,  1006 

diagnosis,  1008 
Pyelo-nephritis,  995 
Pylorectomy,  935 

Pylorus,  digital  dilatation  of,  for  simple 
stricture,  937 

excision  of,  for  cancer,  935,  936 
Pyonephrosis,  1006,  1017 

nephrectomy  for,  102 1 


Quinsy,  703 

diagnosis,  704 


Rabe,  statistics  of  ligature  of  external  iliac, 
229 

Pace,  influence  of,  on  hernia,  826 
Radial  artery.    See  Arterv,  radial 
Radical  cure  of  hernia,  828.    See  Special 
herniie. 
of  varicocele,  1250 
Radius,  diseases  of,  395 
excision  of,  396 

tuberculous  disease  of,  282,  283,  396 
Ralfe  and  Godlee,  suppression  of  urine,  1012 
Ransohoff,  removal  of  tumour  of  bladder  by 

lateral  cystotomy,  11 32 
Ranula,  701 
Rectal  flstula,  963 
Rectangular  statt',  1072 
Rectocele  {rectum,  the  straight  intestine ; 

K-fi\Ti,  a  tumour),  1276,  1277 
Recto-vaginal  {rectum,  the  straight  intestine ; 

vagina)  fistula,  964 
Recto-vesical  {rectum,  the  straight  intestine  ; 
_  vesica,  the  bladder)  flstula,  963 
lithotomy,  1075 
Rectum,  absence  of,  949,  951 
adenoma  of,  963 
arrangement  of  veins  of,  974 
atony  of,  969 
carcinoma  of,  956 

excision  of  tumour,  959 

results  of  operation,  960 
treatment,  958 
cauliflower  growth  of,  956 
examination  of,  in  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion, 912 
fistulous  openings  into,  963 
gonorrhneal  iuflammation  of,  952 
inflammation  of,  952 
intussusception  of,  961 
invagination  of,  989 
malformations  of,  949 
occlusion  of,  by  septum,  949 
opening  into  other  canals,  951 
papillomata  of,  963 
piles  caused  by  disease  of,  976 
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"RECrvsi— continued. 
prolapsus  of,  989 

treatment,  989 
sarcoma  of,  962 
stricture  of,  fibrous,  953 
treatment,  954 
malignant,  956 

treatment,  958 
stricture  of,  sypluUtic,  955 
ulceration  of,  952 

wound  of,  in  lateral  lithotomy,  1067 
in  nieilian  lithotomy,  1073 
Rectum-dilator,  955 
Recurring  sarcomata  of  breast,  792 
Reducible  hernia,  826.    Sec  Hernia 
tumours  of  groin,  947 
of  scrotum,  1266 
Reflex  irritation  of  kidney,  998 
Regnoli's  operation  for  excision  of  the  tongue, 

694  .  ,  .        .  , 

Rehn,   removal  of  tumour  within  spinal 

canal,  501 

Reid,  treatment  of  po])liteal  aneurism  by 

bloodless  method,  143 
Relaxed  throat,  708 
Renal  calculus.  1006 

diagnosis,  1008 
colic,  1007 

tumours,  diagnosis  of,  1019 
Repair  of  bone  after  excision,  374 
after  necrosis,  291 
of  jaw  after  removal,  627 
in  divided  tendons,  528 
in  joints  after  destruction  of  cartilage, 

339 

Resection.    See  Excision 
Retention  of  urine.    Sea  Urine 
Retention-cysts  of  breast,  779 

diagnosis,  782 
Retraction  of  nipple  in  cancer,  794 
,Reybard,  tapping  the  chest,  755 
Rheumatic  arthritis,  354,  500,  535 
acute,  337 
chronic,  354 
paralysis,  34 

treatment,  35 
synovitis,  treatment  of,  329 
Rheumatism,  diagnosis  of,  from  aneurism,  1 14 
from  caries  of  spine,  488 
tubei-culous  hip  disease, 
423 

osteomalacia,  308 

gonorrhoeal,  11 71 

scarlatinal,  337 
Rhinoliths  in  the  nasal  fossfE,  591 
Rhinoplastic  operations  (^fv,  the  nose,  irAdcrato, 
I  form),  656 

modification  of,  661 
Ribs,  necrosis  of,  298 
Rickets,  301 

causes,  301 

deforndties  of  bones  in,  303 
of  lower  limb  from,  551 
dentition  in,  303 
diagnosis  from  osteomalacia,  308 
of  pelvic  bones,  complicating  lithotomy, 

1062 
pathology,  304 


Rickets— fcft'/""'^'^- 

progress  and  prognosis,  303 

symptoms,  302 

treatment,  305 
Rickety  rosary,  303 
Ricord,  treatment  of  chordee,  iibO 

of  urinary  fistula,  1210,  121 1 
Rigaud,  excision  of  scapula,  379 
Rigors  from  catheterism,  1 185 
Rivington,  cases  of  intraorbit-il  aneurism, 

185,  188  ,        .  r 

digital   compression    and   ligature  oi 
common  carotid  in  intraorbital  aneur- 
ism, 188  .  . 
Rizzoli,    digital  compression    m  axillary 

aneurism,  201 
Robert,  supernumerary  mammary  glands, 

766  .  , 

Roberts,  excess  of  tiric  acid  in  urine,  1026 
Robson,  Mayo,  jejunostomy,  937 

operations  on  the  gall-bladder,  941,  943 
treatment  of  neuroma,  37 
Rodent  ulcer,  10 
diagnosis  of,  12 
pathology,  12 
symptoms  of,  1 1 
treatment,  13 
Rodgers,  ligature  of  subclavian  artery,  I95j 
197 

Roo-ers,  elephantiasis  of  scrotum,  41,  42 
Rose,  excision  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  32 

excision  of  femoral  aneurism,  130 
Rosenbach,  micrococci  in  acute  necrosis,  278 
Roth,  Bernard,  treatment  of  lateral  curva- 
ture of  spine,  523 
Rouge  of  Lausanne,  digital  compression  m 
carotid  aneurism,  171 
treatment  of  obstinate  ozEena,_59i 
Roux,  amputations  in  osteomyelitis,  276 
RuPTUEE  of  aneurism,  116 
axillary,  209 
intracranial,  184 
popliteal,  249 
of  arteries,  spontaneous,  98 
of  perinseum,  1276 
Rydygier,  excision  of  pylorus,  935 


Sac  of  hernia,  82 1 

ascitic  fluid  in,  823 

changes  of  fluid  in,  833 

exposure  of,  846 

foreign  bodies  in,  824 

hydrocele  of,  823 

opening  the,  847 

sloughing  of,  857 

suppuration  in,  834 

treatment  of,  848 
Sacculated  aneurism,  104 

structure  of,  107 

bladder.    See  Bladder  and  Lithotomy 
Sack,  results  of  antiseptic  treatment  after 

excision  of  knee,  453 
Sacro-iliac  .toikt,  disease  of,  403 

diagnosis,  406 

pathology,  403 
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Sacho-iliac  joint,  iliseftse  oi— continued 
prognosis,  408 
syiiij)toiii8,  4C4 
trt'iitiuont,  408 
Sacs  in  onicutuin,  856 
Salivary  calculi,  702 

fistula,  601 
Sanson,  recto-vesical  lithotomy,  1075 
Saphenu  vein,  varix  of,  diagnosis  from  femoral 

hernia,  880 
Sarcooelk  {ffipl  llesh  ;   «i)\7,,  a  tumour), 
1251  ^' 
Sakcoma  (aipl  Hesh),  alveolai-,  of  skin,  15 
ol  antrum,  631 
axilla,  815 
bladder,  1133 
breast,  791 

diagnosis,  792 
treatment,  793 
central  of  bone,  316 

diagnosis  i'lom  clironic  osteitis  and 
periostitis,  318 
from  aneurism,  319 
cystic  of  breast,  786 

diagnosis  from  cystic  carci- 
noma, 803 
of  testis,  1262 
of  clavicle,  378 
of  kidney,  1018 
of  lower  jaw,  645 
in  muscle,  514 
melanotic,  15 
myeloid,  in  boues,  321 
of  naso-orbital  region,  599 
of  nose,  600 
of  cesophagus,  714 
of  parotid  gland,  607 
of  penis,  1225 
of  rectum,  962 
of  upper  jaw,  631 
of  uterus,  1286 
periosteal,  317,  319 

pulsating,  diagnosis  from  aneurism  of 

iliac  artery,  223 
round-celled,  in  bones,  317 
in  skin,  15 
of  tonsil,  706 
secondary,  of  bone,  322 
of  spermatic  cord,  1263 
soft,  diagnosis  from  aneurism,  112 
spindle-celled,  in  bones,  315 

in  skin,  15 
of  testis,  1259,  1262 
vascular,  322 
Sarcomatous  polyp,  594 
Savory,  specimens  of  ligature  of  femoral 
artery  for  popliteal  aneurism,  123 
treatment    of  recurrent   pulsation  in 
aneurism,  129 
Saw,  Butcher's,  375 
for  necrosis,  295 
Say  re,  division  of  neck  of  femur,  441 
excision  of  the  hip-joint,  435 
extension  after  division  of  tendons,  528 
operation  for  angular  ankylosis  of  hip, 
441 

plaster    of    Paris  bandage  in  spinal 
disease,  491 — 493 


Scalp,  diseases  of,  568 

naivusof,  75 
Scalpels  for  lithotomy,  1048 
Scaj)hoid  hone,  excision  of,  467 
Scapula,  excision  of,  380 

results  of,  382 
necrosis  of,  298 
Scar.    Sec  Cicatiix 
Scarlet  fever,  ailhritis  in,  337 
Scarpa,  case  of  galactocele,  769 
Scarramuzza,  digital  comjjression  in  intra- 
orbital aneurism,  188 
Schneiderian  membrane,  thickening  of  the 
589 

diagnosis  from  polypus,  595 
Sciatic  arter}',  aneurism  of,  235 
hernia,  891 

Sciatic  nerve,  stretching  the,  in  sciatica,  2-j 
Sciatica,  22  >  j 

diagnosis  from  sacro-iliac  disease,  406 
treatment  of,  22,  23 
Scirrhous  wart,  15 

SciRHHUS   (or/ci/3^os    a   hard   swelling),  of 
breast,  793.    See  Breast 
diagnosis,  802 

circumscribed,  793 

of  tongue,  686 
Scissor-legged  deformity,  442 
Sclerosis  (aK\fipos,  hard)  of  bone,  300 
Sclerotitis,  gonori'hceal,  1170 
Scoliosis,  518 
Scoop,  lithotomy,  1049 
Scott,  dressing  of  inflamed  joints,  341 
Scraping  in  lupus,  8 

osteomyelitis,  276 
Scrofuloderma,  9 
Scrotal  fistula,  1209 

hernia,  863 

tumours,  general  diagnosis  of,  1265 

urethroplasty  in,  1209 
Scrotum,  adhesion  ofi^enisto,  1216 

diagnosis  of  tumours  of,  1265 

diseases  of,  1228 

elephantiasis  of,  42 

hsematoma  of,  1228 

inflammatory  oedema  of,  1228 

squamous  carcinoma  of,  1229 
Scurvy,  infantile,  306 

rickets  and,  305 
Secondary  aneurism,  128 

popliteal,  247 

resection  of  joints,  377 
Sedentary  life  a  predisposing  cause  of  piles, 
976 

Sedillot,  excision  of  tongue,  696 
gastrostomy,  720 

operation  for  staphylorrhaphy,  674 
Sediments,  urinary,  1025 
Seminal  flux,  1267 

Semon,  maliguant  disease  of  larynx,  736, 

737  .  . 

Senile  arthritis,  339,  343 

gangrene,  100 

necrosis,  288 

osteomalacia,  1063 
Senn,  N.,  cases  of  cysts  of  the  pancreas,  945 

ileo-colostomy,  924 

treatment  of  caries,  286 
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Septiciviiiia  alter  abdominal  operations,  8i6 

in  urinary  diseases,  991,  1005 
Septic  matter  in  pelvis  of  kidney,  effects  of, 
1000  .  . 

imeumonia,  a  cause  of  death  in  excision 
of  tongue,  698 
Septum  crurale,  relation  to  femoral  hernia,  876 
Septum  of  nose,  abscess  ot,  diagnosis  from 
polypus,  595  ! 
lateral  deviation  of,  595  1 
Sequestrum  [Lat.  a  thing  deposited),  288 
removal  of,  by  natural  process,  293 
by  operation,  293 
Sequestrum  forceps,  295 
Serous  cysts  of  breast,  782 

of  neck,  610 
Serous  collections,   diagnosis  from  spinal 

abscess,  490 
Setou  in  varix  of  lymphatic  vessels,  40 
Sex,  influence  on  aneurism,  102 
calculus,  1035 
cancer  of  bi'east,  800 
hemorrhoids,  975 
on  hernia,  825 

femoral,  880 
lupus,  7 

mollities  ossium,  307 
piles,  975 

spinal  curvature,  519 
Sexual  melancholia,  1267 

treatment  of,  1271 
Shock,  a  cause  of  death  in  abdominal  opera- 
tions, 819 

Shotjldee-Joint,  chronic  rheumatoid  ar- 
thritis of,  359 
diseases  of,  382 
excision  of,  383 
Sibley,   statistics   of  duration   of  life  in 

cancer  of  breast,  806 
Sight  affected  by  intracranial  aneurism,  183 
Silver,  nitrate  of,  in  laryngeal  disease,  729 

in  spermatorrhoea,  1269 
Simon,  Gustav,  extirpation  of  kidney,  1020 
Sims's  catheter,  121 3 
Sinus,  frontal,  disease  of,  601 
Sinuses  in  tuberculous  disease  of  hip-joint, 
Siphon  trochar,  757 

419,  422 
Skin,  adenoma  of,  17 
diseases  of,  3 

implicated  in  cancer  of  breast,  795 

gonorrhceal  eruptions  of,  11 73 

sarcoma  of,  15 

transplantation  of,  653,  655 
Skull,  diseases  of,  568 

fungus  of,  569 

syphilitic  necrosis  of,  297 
Sloughing  of  aneurism,  116,  130 

of  bursa  patellfe,  505 

of  hernial  sac,  857,  858 

after  lithotomy,  1069 
Sloughy  ulceration  of  gums,  622 
Small-pox,  arthritis  in,  336 
Smith,  Greig,  treatment  in  operation  for 

intestinal  obstniction,  915 
Smith,  H.,  operation  for  piles,  985 

clamp,  985 

seat  of  urethral  stricture,  11  77 


Smith,  R.  W.,  intracranial  aneurism,  181, 
182 

rheumatic  arthritis,  354,  357 
unprecedented  case  of  neuroma,  36 
Smith,  ShinglcLon,  tapping  pulmonary  cavi- 

ties.  762  _   _       ,        ,  c 

Smith,   Stephen,  .statistics  ol  ligature  ot 

common  iliac  for  aneurism,  232 
Smith,  T. ,  acute  arthritis  of  infants,  339 
gag  for  operations  on  mouth,  673 
Wood's  modification  of,  673 
treatment   of   recurrent  pulsation  in 

aneurism,  129 
treatment  of  rheumatoid  arthritis,  356 
Smythe,  ligature  of  innominate  and  verte- 
bral arteries,  191,  199 
ligature  of   innominate    and  carotid 

arteries,  194 
subclavian  aneurism,  130 
Softening  of  bone,  264 

of  brain  from  intracranial  aneurism, 
184 

Soft  polypus,  594 
Sore  tliroat,  708 

clergyman's,  728 
Sounding  for  stone,  1039 

errors  in,  1041 
Sounds  for  lithotomy,  1038 

lithotrity,  1076,  1077 

urethral  stricture,  11 80 
South,  ligature  of  abdominal  aorta,  233 
Southara,  neurectomy  of  spinal  accessory  for 
spasmodic  torticollis,  533 

treatment  of  aneurism  by  injection  of 
fibrin-ferment,  149 
Southey's  drainage  trochar,  926 
Souza-Leite,  post-mortem  examination  of 

cases  of  acromegaly,  311 
Spauton,  ankylosis  of  jaw,  649 
Spasm  of  bladder  in  lithotomy,  1061 
Spasmodic  contraction  of  sphincter  ani,  969 

spermatorrhoea,  1270 

stricture  of  oesophagus,  717 
urethra,  11 74 
Speculum  ani,  968 

nasal,  587 

vaginse,  1272 
Speech  after  removal  of  tongue,  700 
Spence's  amputation  at  shoulder-joint,  385 
for  subclavian  aneurism,  198 
Spencer,  W.  G. .  experiments  on  monkeys, 
193 

Spermatic  cord,  division  of  in  castration, 
I  1264 

ha;matocele  of,  1248 

diagnosis  from  hernia,  868 
hydrocele  of,  1237 

diagnosis  from  hernia,  867 
diffused,  1246 

diagnosis  of,  1266 
inflammation  and  abscess  of,  1237 
relation  of  to  hernia,  864 
solid  tumours  of,  1263 
torsion  of,  1231 
varix  of,  1349 
Spermatorrhoea  {anepfia,  gen.  a-irep^aros,  seed 
(ifw,  I  flow),  1267 
spasmodic,  1270 
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S  jieri  nato  r  rhu;a  — con  tinucd. 
tnia,  1267 

diaf,Mio.si.s,  1268 
tn;atiiu!iit,  1268 
Spennatos])a.siii().s  {airipfjLa,  seed  ;  (nva<rfi.os, 

contraction  or  spusni),  1270 
Spermatozoa  in  lluid  oi'  cncystod  hydrocele, 
1245 

Sphacelus  {ff(pdKf\os,  f,'angrcnc)  ol'  piles,  981 
Sphenoid  lione,  tumours  yrowinj^  Irom,  641 
Sphincter  ani,  spasmodic   contraction  of, 
969 

Spina  bifida  (Lat.  clett  spine),  470 
treatment,  473 
bifida  occulta,  472 
ventosa,  313,  402 
Spinal  cord,  paralysis  from  injury  ol',  34 
slow  compression  ol",  in  spinal  disease, 
485 

symptoms,  486 
treatment,  473 
Spink,  angular  curvature  of,  476 
caries  of,  476 

abscess  in,  483 ' 

diagnosis  of,  488 

from  sacro-iliac  disease,  406 

paraplegia  from,  497,  498 

pathology,  476 

prognosis  of,  490 

seat  of,  482 

symptoms  of,  482 

treatment,  491 
diseases  of,  470,  500 

in  cervical  region,  498 

plaster-of- Paris  bandage  in,  491 — 
493 

lateral  curvature  of,  519 
causes  of,  519 

diagnosis  from  tuberciilous  disease 

of  hip,  423 
mechanical  contrivances  for,  523 
mechanism  of,  520 
secondarj',  524 
signs  of,  521 
treatment  of,  522 
Pott's  disease  of,  476 
tuberculous  disease  of,  476 
tumours  of,  500,  501 
Splay  foot,  561  - 
Spleen,  extirpation  of,  943 
Splenectomy,'  943 
Spondylitis  deformans,  362 
Spongy  exostosis,  312 

ulceration  of  gvmis,  622 
Spontaneous    aneurism,    rarity    of,  below 
axilla,  215 
gangrene  from  arteritis,  94 
hEBuiatocele,  1246 
Squamous  carcinoma,  9 
of  bone,  322 
diagnosis  from  lupus,  7 
of  gum,  625 
labia,  1274 
leg,.  10 
lip,  603 

naso-orbital  region,  599 
nose,  587,  598 
penis,  1225 


Squamous  cahcihom \—co7Uinued. 

of  penis,  diagnosisfroni  papillomata,  1226 
skin,  9 

l)rimary,  9 
seconilaiy,  14 
scrotum,  1229 
tongue,  586 
tonsil,  706 
umbilicus,  946 
urcthia,  1214 
uterus,  1285 
Squire,  treatment  of  "port-wine  stains,"  71 
Stabb,  E.  C,  treatment  of  meciianical  ob- 
struction after  tracheotomy,  753 
Staff  for  lithotomy,  1049 

rectangular,  1072 
Staphylococcus  in  diseased  bone,  263,  278 
279  ' 
in  pus  of  acute  mammary  abscess,  772 
Staphylorrhaphy    (aTa.<pvK-n,    a    bunch  of 
gi'apes,  the  tonsils  ;  pdwToi,  I  sew), 
672,  673 
Fergusson's  operation,  675 
Pollock's  operation,  674 
Sedillot's  operation,  674 
Starr,  Allen,  cases  of  operations  for  tumour 

of  the  brain,  573 
Stercoral  ulcers,  904 
Sterility  in  the  male,  1270 
Sternum,  necrosis  of,  298 
Stevens,  ligature  of  internal  iliac,  235 
Steven,  J.  Lindsay,  septic  matter  in  pelvis 

of  kidne}',  1000 
Stiles,  nitric  acid  test  in  excision  of  the 
breast,  809 

Stimson,  ligature  of  carotid  and  subclavian, 
165 

Stocks,  protrusion  of  ovai'iau  cyst  from  anus, 
990 

Stokes,  ligature  of  abdominal  aorta,  233, 
234 

Stomach,  operations  on,  934 
Stone,  W.  H.,  pressure-effects  of  aneurisms. 
108 

Stone  in  bladder,  1031.    »S'ee  Calculus 
congenital,  1035 
choice  of  operation  for,  1094 
in  kidney,  1006 

diagnosis  of,  from  caries  of  spine, 
1008 

Storks,  tapping  pulmonary  cavity,  762 
Strangulated  hernia,  831.    Sec  Hernia 
Strangury    [arpay^,    drop  ;   ovpov,  urine), 
1112 

in  gonorrhoja,  1166 
Strapping  the  testicle,  1236 
Streptococcus  in  the  pus  of  acute  mammary 
abscess,  772 
pyogenes  in  diseased  bone,  278 
Stkicturk,  anesthetics  in,  1 199 
bougies  for,  1183 
in  hernia,  832 
of  ilio-ca;cal  valve,  900 
large  intestine,  904 
diagnosis,  910 
prognosis,  905 
small  intestine,  899,  911 
oesophagus.    Sec  (Esophagus 
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StUICTURE— COJl<<?«iCC?. 

of  reetmu.    See  Rectuiu 
uvothiii.    Sei;  Urethra. 
Strumous  arthritis,  343 

constitutions,  caries  in,  281 
dactylitis,  402 
lip,  (5o2 
ozceua,  590 
Stvptics  in  hemophilia,  83 
Subclavian  artery.    See  Artery,  subcluviau 

vein.    See  Vein 
Subcutaneous  injection  of  ergotiu  in  aneur- 
ism, 149 
injection  in  neuralgia,  23 
ligature  in  treatment  of  nii3vi,  75 
naivi,  71 

section  of  neck  of  femur,  442 

of  tendons,  527 
tubercle,  painful,  36 
Snbdiaphragmatic  abscess,  935 
Submanimary  abscess,  "773,  777 
Submaxillary  tumours,  removal  of,  612 
Submental  excision  of  tongue,  694 
Subperiosteal  excision  of  os  calcis,  462 
Supernumerary  breasts,  765 
fingers,  538 
nipples,  766 
toes,  566 
Suppression,  of  urine,  1012 
SUPPUKATION  of  aneurism,  116,  130 
in  axillary  aneurism,  208,  211 
after  ligature  of  subclavian,  208 
in  carotid  aneurism,  174 
iliac  aneurism,  229 
in  antrum,  628 
of  bone,  256 
diffuse,  256 
breast,  773 
bursa  patellse,  505 
bursffi,  504 
in  hernial  sac,  834 
hip-joint  disease,  418 
joints,  332 
of  kidney,  995,  1002 

piles,  981 
in  sacro-iliac  disease,  406 
Sec  also  Abscess 
Suprapubic  cystotomy,   1128,  1132,  1149, 

1152,  1153 
drainage  of  bladder,  1128 
lithotomy,  1042,  1043 
in  women,  1 104 
indications  for,  1094 
prostatectomy,  1150 
Sui'gical  .sole,  562,  563 
Sutton,  arterio-capillary  fibrosis,  91 
Sutton,  Bland,  adenoTnata  of  tongue,  685 
excision  of  outer  half  of  clavicle,  379 
SuTUiiES  in  hare -lip,  665,  668,  669 
Syme's  disarticulation  at  ankle-joint,  460 
extracranial  aneurism,  180 
operation  for  contraction  of  lip,  671 
operation  for  stricture,  1195 
Symonds,  H.  P.,  treatment  of  congenital 

talipes  equino-varus,  559 
Symonds,  Charters,  oesophageal  stricture, 
719 

treatment  of  cystic  bronchocele,  619 


Symonds,  OhaxtQY&— continued.  ■ 

tuberculous  disease  of  nock  of  femur, 

443 

Syndactylism,  539  _ 
Synovial  membrane,  destruction  01  cartilage 
from  disease  of,  334 
primary  tubercle  of,  344 
of  foot,  459 

inflammation  of,  326 
Synoviti.s  {synovial  membrane ;   ilis,  de- 
noting inflammation),  326 
acute,  326 

causes  of,  326 
pathology,  327 
symptoms,  327 
terminations  of,  329 
treatment,  329 
chronic  serous,  328  (see  348) 

treatment,  329 
rheumatic,  329 
Syphilis,  diagnosis  from  rodent  ulcer,  12 
a  predisposing  cause  of  atheroma,  92 

chronic  osteitis, 
270 

necrosis,  287, 
297 

SyPHiHTic  caries,  260,  282 

disease  of  breast,  778  [see  770) 

of  testicle,  1256 
gumma  in  tongue,  684 
diagnosis  of,  687 
treatment,  684 
laryngitis,  729 
necrosis,  287,  297 
onychia,  2 
oziBna,  588 — 590 
stricture  of  rectum,  953 
synovitis,  326 

treatment,  329 
tumours  of  muscle,  514 
ulceration  of  tongue,  diagnosis  of,  687 
Syringe  for  lithotomy,  1049 
for  lithotrity,  1077 
Syringo-myelocele,  472 


Tagliacotian  operation,  653,  657 
Tait,  Lawson,  removal  of  impacted  gall- 
stone, 942 

Talipes  {talus,  an  ankle ;  jwes,  .  a  foot) 
551 

calcaneo-valgus,  551,  560 

calcaneus,  551,  559,  560 

equino- varus,  552  —  559 

equinus,  551,  559,  560 

pathological  anatomy,  554 

valgus,  551,  559,  560 
spurious,  561 

varus,  551,  552,  554 
Tansini,  resection  of  the  liver,  941 
Tapj>ing  the  abdomen,  926 

the  chest,  755—757 
head,  571 

hydrocele,  1240,  1241 

in  treatment  of  hydatids  of  the  liver 
940 
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Tappi  n  g  —continued. 

ovarian  tumours,  1287 
tho  pericardium,  763 
the  pleura,  755 
Targett,  liydatids  in  hone,  314 
Tarsus,  articulation  of,  459 
excisiou  of  bones  of,  468 
tuberculous  disease  of,  458 
Taxis  {rda-aru,  1  put  in  order),  838 
in  acute  obstruction,  913 
in  obturator  hernia,  889 
Teale,  excision  of  encapsuled  na'vi,  72 
Teevan,  urethral  injector,  1164 

on  tumours  of  muscle,  514,  517 
Teudo  Achillis,  division  of,  557 

disease  of  bursa  beneath,  509 
Tendons,  disease  of  sheaths  of,  511 
inflammation  of,  511 
division  of,  527 

repair  after,  528 
hamstring,  contraction  of,  548 
Tenesmus  from  calculus,  1037 
Tenosynovitis  {t4vu>v,  a  tendon  ;  synovial 
membrane  ;  -itis,  denoting  inflamma- 
tion), 511,  512 
Tenotomes  for  division  of  tarsal  ligaments, 
556 

Tenotomy  {rivwv,  a  tendon  ;  Tefivca,  I  cut),  527 
Terrillon,  resection  of  the  liver,  941 
'Testis,  abscess  of,  1237,  1252 
atrophy  of,  1235 
carcinoma  of,  1262,  1265 
cystic  disease  of,  1261 
diseases  of,  1230 
enchondroma  of,  1261 
fibroma  of,  1261 
gunimata  in,  1257 
inflammation  of,  acute,  1234 
chronic,  1237,  1251 
treatment,  1253 
gonorrhneal,  1169 
in  inguinal  canal,  1231 

diagnosis  from  hernia,  867 
subacute,  1235 

treatment,  1236 
treatment  of,  1235 
malposition  of,  1230 
misplaced,  treatment,  1232 
neuralgia  of,  1233 
relation  to  inguinal  liernia,  864 
retroversion  of,  1233 
sarcoma  of,  1262 
solid  enlargements  of,  1251 

diagnosis,  1258,  1259,  1266 
strapping  the,  1236 
syphilitic  disease  of,  1256 
tuberculous,  1253 

treatment,  1256 
tumours  of,  1259.    See  Adenoma 

diagnosis  from  hernia,  868 
undescended,  diagnosis  from  congenital 
hernia,  869 
from    inguinal  hernia, 
867 

disease  in,  1263 
Thieriy,  treatment  of  aneurism  by  flexion,  145 
Thiersch,  operation  for  extroverted  bladder, 
1 109 


Ti)igh-l)one.    .Sa;  Kemur 

Thoinas's  splint  for  hip  disease,  428,  429 

kiiee-splint,  445 
Thonuis  (of  Adelaide),  cases  of  treatnieiit  ot 

hydatids  of  the  liver,  940 
Thompson,  Henry,  bar  at  neck  of  ])ladder 
"45 

digital  exploration  of  bladder,  1 1 19 
imjiroved  evacuator,  1082 
;  lithotrite,  1078 

lithotrity  at  a  single  sitting,  1088 
l^rostatic  tumours,  1142 
statistics  of  calculi,  1035 

of  lithotomy,  1070,  1071,  1095 
lithotrity,  1092,  1095 
stone  in  elderly  men,  1037 
stricture-expander,  1190 
treatment  of  tumours  of  bladder  1131 
1132 

urethral  stricture,  seat  of,  1 1 77 
urethrotomy  by  median  perineal  incision, 

1 132  (see  1 1 19) 
villous  tumours  of  bladder,  1130 
Thompson's  siphon-trochar,  757 
Thomson,   A.   T.,   intracranial  aneurism, 
182 

Thomson,  W.,  ligature  of  innominate  artery, 
192 

Thorax.    See  Chest 

Thornton,  Knowsley,  cases  of  nephrectomy, 
1024 

examination  of  kidney  by  abdominal 
section,  1012 
Throat-mirror,  724 
Thrombosis,  venous,  51 

causes,  51 

effects  of,  55 

process  of,  53 

symptoms,  57 

treatment,  57 
Thumb,  malformations  of,  538 
Thyroid  cancer,  620 

Thyroid  gland,  diseases  of,  613.  See  Bron- 
chocele 

adenoma  of,  619 

malignant  tumours  of,  620 

scooping  out  portion  of,  618 

swellings,  diagnosis  from  aneurism,  171 
Thyroiditis,  620 

Thyrotomy  [Bvpehs,  a  shield ;  e?5£o,  to  be  like ; 

Tifxvw,  I  cut),  734 
Tibia,  acute  necrosis  of,  293,  455 

dislocation  of,  contraction  of  knee,  547 

excision  of,  455 
Tibial  artery.    Sec  Artery,  tibial 
Tic  douloureux,  27 

muscular,  33 
Todd,  ligature  of  brachial  artery  for  spon- 
taneous aneurism  of  forearm,  215 
Toe-nail,  hypertrophy  of,  2 

ingrowing  of,  3 
Toes,  contraction  of,  565 

excision  of  great,  469 

hypertropliy  of,  566,  567 

supernumeraiy  and  welibed,  566 
Tomes,  cysts  of  lower  jaw,  643 
Tongue,  abscess  of,  679 

adenoma  of,  684 
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Tongue — conthmed. 

aneiirisni  by  anastomosis  in,  685 
diseases  of,  678 
epitlielium  of,  diseased,  680 
excision  of,  691 — 700 
fibrous  and  fatty  tumours  of,  685 
fissures  or  cracks  of,  684 
glazed  red,  681 
hydatids  in,  685 

hypertrophy  and  prolapsus  of,  678 

ichthyosis  of,  679 

inflammation  of,  679 

lichenoid  of,  682 

nsevus  of,  79,  685 

operations  on,  690 

prolapsus  of,  678 

psoriasis  of,  679,  680 

removal  of,  690 

by  excision,  691 

hemorrhage  during,  697 
after-treatment,  697 
by  galvanic  ecraseur,  692,  693 
Jaeger's  operation,  696 
Kocher's  operation,  695 
Regnoli's  or  submental  opera- 
tion, 694 
Sedillot's  operation,  696 
Whitehead's  operation,  692 
with  scissors,  693 
methods  of,  compared,  698 
results,  699 
speech  after,  700 
sloughing  ulcer  of,  686 
squamous  carcinoma  of,  686 

division  of  lingual  nerve  for,  688 
ligature  of  lingual  artery  in,  689 
treatment,  690 
sj'philitic  gumma  of,  684 

diagnosis,  687 
tumours  of,  684,  685 
ulceration  of,  682 
simple,  682 
syphilitic,  684 
tuberculous,  683 
warts  on,  684 
Tongue-tie,  678 
Tonsil-guillotine,  706 
Tonsillitis,  703 

diagnosis,  704 
Tonsils,  abscess  of,  simulated  by  aneurism 
of  internal  carotid,  171 
diseases  of,  703 
hyperti-ophy  of,  704 
treatment,  705 
inflammation  of,  704 
malignant  disease  of,  706 
removal  of,  705,  706 
Tophi  {Lat.  sand  or  gravel-stone)  in  ear,  577 
Torticollis  {torhis,  twisted,  from  torqueo,  I 

twist ;  collum,  the  neck),  529 
Trachea,  operations  on,  742.    See  Laryngo- 
tomy  and  Tracheotomy 
polypus  of,  738 

pressure  on  by  aortic  aneurism,  155 
irachea-hooks,  747 
tampon,  637 
tubes,  748,  749 

removal  of,  752 
VOL.  II.  •  '  . 


Tracheotomy  {rpax^M,  the  trachea  ;  refivu, 
I  cut),  739,  742 
after-treatment  of,  751 
in  children,  750 

chloroform  in,  745 
compared  with  laryngotomy,  750 
difficulties  and  accidents,  745 
haemorrhage  in,  746 
indications  for,  740 
in  laryngeal  disease,  731 

membranous  laryngitis,  739 
results  of  operation,  740 
operation  of,  743 
Transplantation  of  bone,  374 

of  skin,  653,  655 
TRAtTMATic  {rpavfia,  a  wound)  diaphrag- 
matic hernia,  891 
haamatocele,  1246 
lai-yngitis,  728 
neuromata,  36 
paralysis,  34 
phlebitis,  57 
Travers,  accident  in  ligature  of  subclavian, 
197,  205 

Trendelenburg,  operation    for  extroverted 
bladder,  1109 
trachea-tampon,  637 
Trephining  bone,  272 
Treves,  F. ,  cases  of  caecal  hernia,  824 

cases  of  stricture  of  ileo-csecal  valve, 
900 

cases  of  partial  enterocele,  836,  837 

intestinal  obstruction,  894,  904 

ligature  of  lingual  arteries  in  excision 
of  tongue,  694 

ligature  of  internal  iliac  artery,  236 

relapsing  typhlitis,  932 

treatment  of  umbilical  hernia,  886 
Trigeminal  neuralgia,  27 

treatment,  28 — 33 
Trochanter,  great,  tuberculous  disease  of, 
443 

enlargement  of  bursse  about  the,  508 
Trochar  for  tapping  chest,  757 
Tropical  abscess  of  liver,  938 
Trousseau,   tracheotomy   in  membranous 

laryngitis,  740 
Trusses,  application  of,  827 
Tubercle  bacillus,  5,  47,  267,  282,  343,  344, 

476,  683,  II 28 
Tubercle  of  bladder,  1127 
prostate,  1154 
synovial  membrane,  344 
thyroid,  630 
painful  subcutaneous,  36 
Tuberculin,  injection  of,  in  cases  of  lupus,  7 
Tuberculosis  of  breast,  777 
Tuberculous  caries,  282  {see  347) 
dactylitis,  402 

dropsy  of  joints,  328,  329,  330,  346  (see 

364.  367),  349 
empyema,  346,  761 
hydrops,  346,  511 
kidney,  1015 

nephrectomy  for,  1021 
laryngitis,  730 
mastitis,  777 
necrosis  of  bone,  29S 

^  li 
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TuboruiiluuH  nock  oT  rciiuir,  443 
osteomyelitis,  264,  282,  402 
periostitis,  258,  282 
peritonitis,  927,  928 
teno-synovitis,  511 
ulceration  ol'  Icff,  9 
of  rectum,  952 
ol"  soft  palate,  703 
of  tonf^ue,  682 
Tuberculous  Disicash  of  ankle-joint,  456 
of  axillary  glands,  813 
bladder,  11 27,  1128 
bone,  264,  265,  266,  267,  282,  284, 

298,  414,  444 
breast,  777 
bursa,  508 

cancellous  tissue,  265 — 268 
cranial  bones,  298 
elbow-joint,  387 

excision  in,  389 
hip-joint.    See  Hip-Joint,  tuberculous 

disease  of 
joints.      8ec     Joiuts,  tuberculous 

disease  of 
knee-joint,  444 
leg,  9 

lymphatic  glands,  45 

diagnosis,  47 
jnetatarsus,  458 
neck  of  femur,  443 
OS  calcis,  461 
radius,  282,  283,  396 
sacro-iliac  joint,  404 
spine,  476 

synovial  membrane,  345,  348,  352 
tarsus  and  metatarsus,  458 
testicle,  1253 

treatment,  1256 
tongue,  683 
trochanter,  443 
wrist,  282,  283,  396 
Tubular  aneurism,  103,  135 

calcification  of  arteries,  96 
Tufnell,  compression  in  aneurism,  138,  140 

compressor,  138,  139 
TuMOUKS,  abdominal,  diagnosis  from  aneur- 
ism of  aorta,  221 
of  alveoli,  623 
of  antrum,  630 

treatment,  633 
in  axilla,  813 

of  bladder,  992,  1129,  1133 

diagnosis  from  enlarged  prostate, 

1 146 
treatment,  11 32 
bone,  313 

pulsating,  322 
brain,  572 
breast,  779 

diagnosis,  790,  802 
malignant,  791 
non-malignant,  784 
bm-sa  patellae,  506 
cheeks,  601 
cartilaginous,  513 
cystic,  of  bone,  313 

in  floor  of  mouth,  700 
dentinal,  643 


TUM  0  u  Its  —cunlimicd. 
of  dura  mater,  568 
of  ear,  577 
erectile,  69 
of  groin,  947 

diagnosis  from  iliac  aneurism,  223 
fi'om  lieniia,  880 
from  iliac  and  psoas  abscess, 
488,  489 
treatment  of,  947 
of  gums,  623 
hieinorrhoidal.    See  Piles 
of  humerus,  diagnosis  from  axillary 

aneurism,  200 
iutrapelvic,  intestinal  obstruction  from 
918  ' 
intrathoracic,  dysphagia  from,  716 
intraspinal,  501 
of  jaw,  lower,  642 
upper,  631 

behind,  641 

labia,  1274 
keloid,  of  skin,  16 
lacteal,  769 
of  kidney,  1018 
diagnosis,  10 19 
nephrectomy  for,  102 1 

labia,  1274 

larynx,  732 

lips,  602,  603 

malar  bone,  633 

muscles,  514 
meningeal,  501 
naso -orbital,  599 
naso-pharyngeal,  596,  598 
non-pulsating,  diagnosis  from  aneurism, 

"3 

of  neck,  610 — 612 

diagnosis  fi-om  aneurism,  170 
dysjihagia  from,  716 
nose,  586,  587 

malignant,  498 
oesophagus,  714 
ovaries,  1286 
pachydermatous  of  scalp,  568 
of  parotid  gland,  607 
penis,  1225 
pharynx,  715 

dysi)hagia  from,  715 
in  popliteal  space,  diagnosis  from  aneur- 
ism, 113,  239 
of  ijrostate,  simple,  1142 

obstructing  lithotomy,  1060,  1062 
pulsating,  diagnosis  from  aneurism,  1 12, 
324 

of  rectum  (papillomata),  963 
scrotum,  1228 

diagnosis  of,  1265 
skin,  15,  16 
spermatic  cord,  1263 

diagnosis  from  hernia.  1232 
spine,  500 

testis,  1 25 1,  1259,  1263 

diagnosis  from  hernia,  868 
thyroid  body,  620.    Sec  Bronchocele 
tongue,  684,  685 
tonsil,  malignant,  706 
urethra,  1213 
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TujrouKS — continued. 
of  uterus,  1278 

diagnosis,  1279 
Tunica  Vaginalis,  hajmatocele  of,  1246 
diagnosis  from  hernia,  868 

from  h.'ematocele  of  cord,  1248 
liernia  in,  868 

encysted,  870 
hydrocele  of,  1238 

diagnosis  of,  1266 

from  inguinal  hernia,  867 
Turner,  treatment  of  elephantiasis  Arabum, 
43 

Twynanj,  diagnosis  of  calculus  in  ureter  by 
abdominal  section,  1013 
ligature  of  innominate  artery,  102 
Typhlitis,  928 

relapsing,  932 
Typhoid  fever,  arthritis  after,  336 

diagnosis  from  suj)purative  nephritis, 
1003 


Ulceh  of  anus,  966 

atheromatous,  89,  92 

crateriform,  10 

of  cheeks,  601 

gastric,  perforation  of,  934 

hemorrhoidal,  952 

rodent,  10 

stercoral,  904 

of  foot,  perforating,  19  (sec  472) 
gums,  622 
lips,  602 
nose,  587 
tongue,  682—684 
Ulceration  of  arteries,  97 
bone,  260 
cartilage,  335 
oesophagus,  712 
rectum,  952 
umbilicus,  946 
Ulna,  diseases  of,  395 

excision  of,  396 
Ulnar  artery.    See  Artery,  idnar 
Umbilical  fistula,  946 

hernia,  884.    See  Hernia 
in  adults,  884 
in  children,  884 
Umbilicus,  diseases  of,  946 
Uremic  (oSpof,  mine;  af^ua,  blood)  fever 
icx)3  ' 

Uranoplasty  {uraniscus,  an  old  term  for  the 

I  fom)  67^  ' 
Urate  of  ammonium  calculus,  1026 
Ureter,  calculus  in,  1013 
dilatation  of,  993,  1179 
secondary  disease  of,  gg^ 
Urethra, 

bulb  of,  wounded,  1064 
calculus  in,  1 100 

impacted  in,  1089 
in  children,  iioi 
dilatation  of,  in  removing  calculus  in 
lemale,  1103 


Urethra — con  timied. 

dilatation  of,  behind  stricture,  1178 
in  treating  stricture,  1182,  1188 
effect  of  enlai'ged  prostate  on,  1143 
examination  of  in  stricture,  1180 
false  passages  in,  1187 
fistula  of,  1208 
hicmorrhagefrom,  1136 
after  catheterism,  1187 
in  gonorrhoja,  1167 
inflammation  of,  1156 

specific.    Sec  Gonorrhcea 
in  treatment  of  stricture  1187 
missing  the,  in  lithotomy,  1066 
opening  the,  in  retention,  1200 

in    stricture,    1192,    1199.  See 
Urethrotomy 
plastic  operations,  1209 
rectum  opening  into,  951 
squamous  carcinoma  of  male,  12 14 
tumours  of,  1213 
L'kethra,  Striotuiie  of,  1 1 73 
age  at  which  it  occurs,  1176 
catheterism  in,  1180 

accidents  attending,  1185 
aiifEsthetics  in,  11 99 
complications  and  results  of,  1202 
congestive,  11 75 

treatment,  11 75 
constriction  in,  1178 
detection  of,  11 79,  n8o 
diagnosis  from  enlarged  prostate,  1146 
dilatation  of,  continuous,  11 88 
forcible,  11 89 
gi-adual,  1 1 82 
exaniination  of  patient  for,  11 80 
excision,  1196 

extravasation  of  urine  in,  1204 
in  females,  1211 
after  gonorrhcBa,  1168 
forms  of,  1 1 74 
impermeable,  1198 
of  meatus,  11 98 

mechanical  results  of,  11 84 
muscular,  11 74 

not  a  gi-eat  obstruction  to  lithotritv 
1097  {see  1089)  ' 
operations  for,  1197 
organic,  1174,  1176 
pathological  appearances,  1177 
at  orifice,  11 98 
I»ermeable,  1195 

retention  of  urine  from,   1202.  See 
U  rine 

rupture  of,  forcible,  1189 
seat  of,  1 1 76 
spasmodic,  11 74 

treatment,  1174 
symptoms  of  congestive,  1175 
organic,  1176 
spasmodic,  11 74 
treatment  of  congestive,  11 75 
organic,  1181 

by  dilatation,  11 82,  1189 
division,  1192 
electrolysis,  1189 
forcible  expansion  or  rup- 
ture, 1 189 
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treatment  of  organic,  general  results, 

120I 

methods  of,  compared,  1197 
spasniodic,  1174 
Urethral  fever,  1003,  1185 
force])s,  1090 
lithotomj',  1100 

in  females,  1 104 
lithotrite,  1090 
Urethritis  {urethra  ;  ills,  denoting  inflam- 
mation), 1156 
gi-anular,  1160,  1164 
Urethronieter  (urethra  ;  fxirpov,  a  measure), 
1181 

Urethroplasty  [urethra  ;  irKdaarw,  1  form  or 

fashion),  1209,  1210 
Urethrotome    {urethra;    Tefxvu,     I  cut), 
Civiale's,  11 98 
Hill's,  1 193 
Urethrotomy  (ur/-thra  ;  refivw,  1  cut),  in 
impermeable  strictui'e,  1199 
for  permeable  stricture,  1195 
external,  1195 
internal,  1192 
for  lu'inary  fistula,  1209 
Urethro-vaginal  fistula,  12 12 
Uric  acid  calculi,  1027,  1096 

unfavourable  for  lithotrity,  1096 
deposits,  1025 

treatment,  1027 
Urinary  calculus,  1025.    See  Calculus. 

diseases,  pytemia  and  septicsemia  in, 
991 

fistula,  947,  1208 

organs,  operations  for,  1209 

effect  of  calcidus  on,  1042 

of  enlarged  prostate,  1143 
secondary  diseases  of  from  sur- 
gical causes,  991 
states  of,  influencing  propriety 
of  operation,  1097 
vaginal  fistulffi,  121 2 
Urine,  albuminous,  in  relation  to  litho- 
tomy, 1047 
to  lithotrity,  1097 

blood  in,  1135 

in  calculus,  1037 
deposits  in,  1025 

carbonate  of  lime,  1030 

cystine,  1030 

oxalate  of  lime,  1028 

yjhosphatic,  1629 

uric  acid,  1025 
extravasation  of,  1204 

effects  of,  1205 

treatment  of,  1206 
flow  of,  impeded  by  calculus,  1037 
incontinence  of,  1125 

from  calculus  in  the  female  bladder, 
1 103 

hysterical,  11 26 
morbid,  in  irritable  bladder,  1 1 1 7 

mollities  ossium,  308 

vesical  catairh,  1 1 14 
overflow  of,  1 1 26 

jpiantity  of,  in  intestinal  obstruction, 
912 


U  Jti  NE — continued. 

retention  of,  from  atony  of  bladder 
1123 

from  catheterism,  11 86 

congestive  stricture,  11 75 
enlarged  ])rostate,  1146,  1 151 
hysterical,  1126 
from  organic  stricture,  1202 
aspiration  in,  1203 
forcible  catheterism  in,  1203 
tapiiing  bladder  above  pubes 

in,  1204 
urethrotomy  in,  1200 
from  prostatitis,  1139 

spasmodic  stricture,  1 1 74 
suppression  of,  1012 
Uteku.s,  absence  of,  1277 

affections  of,  exciting  piles,  976 
cauliflower  excrescence  of,  1285 
chronic  discharges  from,  1278 
columnar  carcinoma  of,  1 284 
extirpation  of,  1285 
gravid,  in  umbilical  hernia,  885 
malignant  diseases  of,  1284 
polypi  of,  1284 
sarcoma  of,  1286 
squamous  carcinoma  of,  1285 
tumours  of,  1278 
Uvula,  elongation  of,  703 


Vagina,  discharges  from,  1278 

in  children,  1173,  1 278 
diagnosis  of,  11 72 
fistulous  openings  into,  12 12.    See  Fis 
tula 

imperforate,  1277 
prolapsus  of,  1276 

irritable  bladder  fi'om,  1 1 20 
Vaginal  canal,  congenital  absence  of,  1277 
hernia,  891 
hydrocele,  1238 
lithotomy,  1104 

outlet,  occlusion  of,  in  children,  1275 
speculum,  1272 
Valsalva's  treatment  of  aneurism,  118,  189 
Van  der  Meulin,  treatment  of  aneurism  by 

mechanical  means,  1 50 
Vanzetti,  digital  pressure  in  aneurism,  143, 
188,  201 

Varicocele  [varix  ;  k7)\i],  a  tumour),  1 249 
diagnosis  of,  1251,  1266 

from  hernia,  868 
radical  cm'e  of,  1250 
symptoms  of,  1249 
treatment,  1250 
Varicose  aneurism,  152 

in  neck,  168 
Varix,  Aneurism ai>,  152 

in  groin,  result  of  ligature  of  external 

iliac  for,  229 
of  jugular  vein,  170 
of  labia,  1274 
of  lymphatics,  40 
in  neck,  168 

diagnosis  from  carotid  aneurism, 
170 
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of  saphena  vein,  diagnosis  from  hernia, 
880 

of  veins,  appearances  and  symptoms,  62 
causes  of,  61 
locality,  61 
morbid  anatomy,  62 
progi'oss  and  efl'ects,  62 
structm'e  of,  62 
treatment  of,  64 
Vascular  sarcomata,  322 
tumours  in  antrum,  630 

in  upper  jaw,  630 
in  urethra,  12 14 
Veins,  diseases  of,  51 

axillary,  wound  of,  in  excision  of  breast, 
809 

haemorrhage  from   during  lithotomy, 
1066 

inflammation  of,  57 

diflfuse,  58 
femoral,  wound  of  in  operation,  244 
jugular,  aneurismal  varix  of,  170 
of  neck  and  arm,  enlarged  in  innominate 

aneurism,  162 
pressure  of  aneurism  on,  108 
pulmonary,  pressure  of  aortic  aneurism 

on,  157 

of  rectum,  arrangement  of,  predisposing 
to  piles,  974 

saphena,  varix  of,  diagnosis  from  femoral 
hernia,  880 

spermatic,  varix  of,  1249 
Velpeau,  case  of  galactocele,  769 

hernia  in  tunica  vaginalis,  868 

neuralgia  of  the  breast,  766,  767 
Venous  nsevi,  69 

thrombosis,  51 
Ventral  hernia,  887 

Vermiform  appendix,  perforation  of,  930 

treatment,  932 
Verneuil,  plexiform  neuroma,  36 
Verrucse.    See  Warts 
Vertebraj.    See  Spine 
Vertebral  artery,  aneurism  of,  180 

ligature  of,  199 
Vesical.    See  Bladder 
Vesico-vaginal  fistula,  1212 

Vesiculseseminales,  gonorrhoea!  inflammation 
of,  1 169 

Villous  cancer  of  breast,  799 

synovial  membrane,  355 

tumour  of  bladder,  1129 

of  rectum,  963 

Virchow,  leontiasis  ossea,  311 

on  the  nature  and  causes  of  atheroma,  90 

pathology  of  chronic  interstitial  mastitis, 

774 

Vision.    See  Sight 

Vitringa,  statistics  of  gastrostomy,  722 
Voice  after  staphylorrhaphy,  677 
Volkmann,  erasion  of  joint  in  chronic  ar- 
thritis,  353 

operation  for  abscess  of  livor,  940 

perforating  necrosis,  298 

treatment  of  lupus,  8 
Volvulus  of  .sigmoid  flexure,  897,  916 

diagnosis,  909—911 
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Vomiting  in  intestinal  obstruction,  910 

strangulated  hernia,  835 
Vulpius,  cases  of  removal  of  the  spleen,  943, 
944 

Vulva,  nsevus  of,  80 


Wakley's  stricture  dilator,  11 90 
Walsham,  statistics  of  inguinal  aneurism, 
224,  225 

Wardrop,  distal  ligature  of  carotid,  177 

ligature  of  subclavian  for  innominate 
aneurism,  164,  167 
"Warren,  ligature  of  subclavian,  197 

rodent  ulcer,  13 
Wakts,  18 

gonorrhceal,  11 68 
on  labia,  1274 
lips,  603 
penis,  1224 
soft  palate,  703 
tongue,  684 
Warty  carcinoma  of  penis,  1225 

diagnosis  from  papillomata,  1226 
cicatrices,  x6 
condition  of  joints,  364 
of  tongue,  684 
Water-closet  seats,  high,  a  probable  cause  of 

hernia,  826 
Watson,  H.,  ligature  of  the  abdominal  aorta, 
234 

treatment  after  excision  of  knee-joint, 
452 

Watson,  P.  H.,  excision  of  larynx,  736 

weight- compressor,  138 
Weaver's  bottom,  503,  508 
Webbed  fingers,  539 

toes,  566 

Wecker,  intraorbital  aneurism,  186 
Weist,  partial  excision  of  ulna,  395 
Wells,  Spencer,  excision  of  spleen,  944 

ovariotomy  performed  by,  928,  1289 
Wharton's  duct,  relation  to  rauula,  701 
Whishaw,  removal  of  preputial  calculi,  1219 
White,  excision  of  joints  for  disease,  370  434 
White  swelling,  343,  348,  444 

of  knee-joint,  444 

local  phenomena  of,  349 

statistics  of,  344 
'S'ee  Joints,  tuberculous  disease  of 
Whitehead,  W.,  excision  of  piles,  985 

excision  of  tongue,  692,  693 
Wickham,  ligature  of  carotid  and  subclavian 
iir-„        innominate  aneurism,  166 
Williams,  C,   statistics  of  lithotomy  in 

-^"^^y^ich  Hospital,  1070,  1071,  1099 
Williams,  Roger,  duration  of  life  in  cancer 
of  the  breast,  806 

cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  male  breast 
813 

malignant  tumours  of  bladder, 
Windpipe.    See  Air-tube 
Winiwarter,  Von,  cholecystenterostomy  94-2 

duration  of  life  in  scirrhus  of  the  breast 
797 

endarteritis  proliferans,  94 
exci.sion  of  pylorus  for  cancer,  936 
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Winslow,  statistics  of  ligature  of  carotid 
and  subtlavian  arteries  for  innominate 
aneurism,  165 
Wolfe,  plastic  surgery,  653,  655,  656 
Wblfler,  excision  of  pylorus  for  cancer,  936 

gastro-entorostomy,  936 
Women.    See  Females 
Wood,  John,  femoral  hernia,  881 

subcutaneous  operation   for  inguinal 

hernia,  871,  872 
operation  for  extroverted  bladder,  1 107, 
1 108 

Wood  (New  York),  reproduction  of  lower 
jaw  after  removal  for  necrosis,  627  {see 
292) 

Wooldridge,  venous  thrombosis,  51 
Wound  of  arteries.    See  Arteries 
of  bladder  in  lithotomy,  1067 

bulb  of  urethra  in  lithotomy,  1064 
femoral  vein,  244 
intestine  in  hernia  operation,  857 
joints,  arthritis  from,  331 
rectum  in  lithotomy,  1067,  1073 
Wright,  erasion  of  knee-joint,  353,  447 
results  of  excision  of  hip-joint,  438 
Wrist,  excision  of,  396 
lister's  operation,  397 


Wry-neck,  529 

symptoniH,  530 
treatment,  531 
Wyeth,  cases  of  ligature  of  carotid  for  vas- 
cular growths  above  clavicle,  68 
ligature  of  left  subclavian  and  left 
carotid  in  aortic  aneurism,  159 


Xanthine  or  Xanthic  oxide  calculi,  1030 


Zahn,  experiments  on  the  process  of  throm- 
_  bosis,  53 

Zeller's  operation  for  webbed  finger,  540 
Zenker,  diverticula  from  oesophagus,  7 1 3 
Ziemssen,  Von,  diverticula  from  oesophagus, 
713 

Zinc,  acetate,  permanganate,  sulpho-carbo- 
late    or  sulphate  of,   injected  in 
gonorrhoea,  1163 
chloride  of,  injected  in  treatment  of 
nasal  polypi,  595 
Zoological  Gardens,  lion   cubs   in,  cured 
of  rickets,  302 


THE  END. 
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